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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


Tue four canonical Gospels are representations of one and the same Gospel, in ita 
fourfold aspect and relation to the human race, and may be called, with Irenzus, “ the 
fourfold Gospel” (rerpcwoppov sdayyédv). Taken together, they give us a complete 
picture of the earthly life and character of our Lord and Saviour, in whom the whole 
fulness of the Godhead and of sinless Manhood dwell in perfect harmony. Each is 
invaluable and indispensable ; each is unique in its kind; each has its peculiar character 
and mission corresponding to the talent, education, and vocation of the author, and the 
wants of his readers. 

Marruew, writing in Palestine, and for Jews, and observing, in accordance with his 
former occupation and training, a rubrical and topical, rather than chronological, order, 
gives us the Gospel of the new Theocracy founded by Christ—the Lawgiver, Messiah, 
and King of the true Israel, who fulfilled all the prophecies of the old Dispensation, . 
His is the fundamental Gospel, which stands related to the New Testament as the Pen- 
tateuch does to the Old. Marx, the companion of Peter, writing at Rome, and for warlike 
Romans, paints Christ, in fresh, graphic, and rapid sketches, as the mighty Son of God, 
the startling Wonder-Worker, the victorious Conqueror, and forms the connecting link 
between Matthew and Luke, or between the Ji ewish-Christian and the Gentile-Chris- 
tian Evangelist. Luxe, an educated Hellenist, 2 humane physician, a pupil and friend 
of Paul, prepared, as the Evangelist of the Gentiles, chiefly for Greek readers, and in 
chronological order, the Gospel of universal humanity, where Christ appears as the 
sympathizing Friend of sinners, the healing Physician of all diseases, the tender Shepherd 
of the wandering sheep, the Author and Proclaimer of a free salvation for Gentiles and 
Samaritans as well as Jews. From Jouy, the trusted bosom-friend of the Saviour, the 
Benjamin among the twelve, and the surviving patriarch of the apostolic age, who could 
look back to the martyrdom of James, Peter, and Paul, and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and look forward to the certain triumph of Christianity over the tottering idols of Pa- 
ganism, we must naturally expect the ripest, as it was the last, composition of the gospel 
history, for the edification of the Christian Church in all ages. 

The Gospel of John is the Gospel of Gospels, as the Epistle to the Romans is the 
Epistle of Epistles. It is the most remarkable as well as the most important literary 
production ever composed by man. It is a marvel even in the marvellous Book of 
books. All the literature of the world could not replace it. It is the most spiritual 
and ideal of Gospels. It introduces us into the Holy of Holies in the history of our 
Lerd; it brings us, as it were, into His immediate presence, so that we behold face to 
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face the true Shekinah, “the glory of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” It presents, in fairest harmony, the highest knowledge, and the deepest 
love, of Christ. It gives us the clearest view of His incarnate Divin:ty and His 
perfect Humanity. It sets Him forth as the Eternal Word, Who was the source of 
life from the beginning, and the organ of all the revelations of God to man; as the 
Fountain of living water that quenches the thirst of the soul; as the Light of the world 
that illuminates the darkness of sin and error; as the Resurrection and the Life that de-. 
stroys the terror of death. It reflects the lustre of the Transfiguration on the Mount, 
yet subdued by the holy sadness of Gethsemane. It abounds in festive joy and glad- 
ness over the amazing love of God, but mixed with grief over the ingratitude and 
obtuseness of unbelieving men. It breathes the air of peace, and yet sounds at times 
like a peal of thunder from the other world; it soars boldly and majestically like the 
eagle towards the uncreated source of light, and yet hovers as gently as a dove over 
the earth; it is sublime as a seraph and simple as a child; high and serene as the 
heaven, deep and unfathomable as the sea. It is the plainest in speech and the pro- 
foundest in meaning. To it more than to any portion of the Scripture applies the 
familiar comparison of a river deep enough for the elephant to swim, with shallows for 
the lamb to wade. It is the Gospel of love, life, and light, the Gospel of the heart 
taken from the very heart of Christ, on which the beloved disciple leaned at the Last 
Supper. It is the type of the purest forms of mysticism. It has an irresistible charm 
for speculative and contemplative minds, and furnishes inexhaustible food for medita- 
tion and devotion. It is the Gospel of peace and Christian union, and a prophecy of that 
blessed future when all the discords of the Church militant on earth shall be solved in 
the harmony of the Church triumphant in heaven. 


TESTIMONIES ON JOHN. 


No wonder that this Gospel has challenged the enthusiastic love and admiration 
of great and good men in all ages and countries; and, on the other hand, provoked the 
utmost skill and ingenuity of the modern assailants of Christianity, who rightly feel 
that it is the strongest fortress of the Divine character of our Lord. 

Let us hear some of the most striking testimonies of divines, philosophers, and poets, 
which tend at the same time to describe more fully its characteristic peculiarities.* 

OricgEn, the father of biblical exegesis, calls the fourth Gospel the main Gospel, 
and says that those only can comprehend it who lean on the bosom of Jesus, and there 
imbibe the spirit of John, just as he imbibed the spirit of Christ.t : 

Curysostom, the ablest expounder and greatest pulpit orator of the Greek Church, 
extols, with all the ardor of his eloquence, the celestial tones of this Gospel: it is, he 
says, a voice of thunder reverberating through the whole earth ; notwithstanding its 
all-conquering power, it does not utter a harsh sound, but is more love-bewitching and 
elevating in its influence than all the harmonies of music. Besides, it awakens the 
awe-inspiring consciousness, that it is pregnant with the most precious gifts of grace, 
which elevate those who appropriate them to themselves above the earthly pursuits of 
this life, and constitute them citizens of heaven and heirs of the blessedness of angels,} 

Jerome, the most learned of the Latin fathers, says: “John excels in the deptha 
of divine mysteries.” § 

# Some of these testimonies were collected by Tholuck (Com. on John, Introduction, p. 19, Krauth’s translation) 


4 Commentaria tn Eo. Ioa., (Opera, tom. IV. p. 6 ed. Delarue). 


fees 6 first Horily on John, in the 8th volume of the Bened. ed. of the works of Chrysostom, pp. 2 eqq. 
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AvcustinE, the greatest of a!l the fathers, after speaking of the differenves of John 
and the Synoptists, and the incomparable sublimity of the Prologue, gives him the pre- 
ference and says: “ John did but pour forth the water of life which he himself had 
drunk in. For he does not relate the fact without good reason, that at the Last Sup 
per the beloved disciple laid his head on the Lord’s bosom. From this bosom his soul 
drank in secret. Then he revealed this secret communion to the world, that all 
nations might become partakers of the blessings of the Incarnation, Passion, and 
Resurrection.” * 

Luruer speaks of the Gospel of John as being “ the unique, tender, genuine, lead. 
ing Gospel, that should be preferred by far to the others.t John records mainly the 
discourses of Christ in his own words, from which we learn truth and life as taught by 
himself. The rest dwell at length upon his works.” 

CALVIN appropriately designates it as the key that opens the way to a right under. 
standing of the other three. This Gospel reveals the soul of Christ; the others seek 
rather to describe His body.{ 

Lessing pronounces it, without qualification, to be the most important portion of 
the New Testament. 

Ernest! calls it “ The heart of Christ.” 

Herver enthusiastically exclaims: ‘“‘ Written by the hand of an angel!” 

ScHLEIERMACHER, in his “ Weihnachtsfeier,” expresses his own preference for 
John’s Gospel in the language of Edward, the third speaker at the festival: “The 
mystic among the four Evangelists communicates but little information about par- 
ticular events, and does not even relate the actual birth of Christ, but eternal, child- 
like Christmas joys pervade his soul.” 

Commentators of recent date, such as Lurckr, OusnausEN, THoLuck, Meyer, AL 
ForD, GopeT, and Lanz, share the same preference. 

“The noble simplicity,” says THoLuck, “and the dim mystery of the narration, the 
tone of grief and longing, with the light of love shedding its tremulous beam on the 
whole—these impart to the Gospel of John a peculiar originality and charm, to which 
no parallel can be found.” He also applies to it, in an elevated sense, the language 
of HAMANN in reference to Cuaupius: “Thy harp sends forth light ethereal sounds that 
float gently in the air, and fill our hearts with tender sadness, even after its strings 
have ceased to vibrate.” 

Meyer, the ablest grammatical exegete of the age, who is rather dry and jejune, 
and apparently indifferent to dogmatic results, but who, by a life-long study of the 
Word of God, gradually rose from rationalistic to an almost orthodox standpoint, and 


® See the 36th Zractate of Augustine on John’s Gospel, in the third tom. of the Bened. edition, fol. 543 and 544, As 
we find here the finest patristic appreciation of John, I shall give the original passage in full: ‘Jn quatuor Hvangeliia 
vel potius quatuor libris unius Evangelii sanctus Johannes apostolus, non immerito secundum intelligentiam spiritalem 
aquile comparatus, altius multoque sublimius aliis tribus erexit predicationem suam, et in ejus erectione etiam corda 
nostra erigi voluit. Nam ceteri tres Hvangeliste, tanquam cum homine Domino in terra ambulabant, de divinitate ejus 
pauca dixerunt : istum autem quast piguerit in terra ambulare, sicut ipso exordio sui sermonis intonuit, erexit se, non 
golum super terram et super omnem ambitum aéris ee cweli, sed super omnem etiam exercitum Angelorum, omnemque 
constitutionem invisibilium potestatum, et pervenit ad eum per quem Jacta sunt omnia, dicendo, “In principio erat 
Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum: hoc erat in principio apud Deum. Omnia per ipsum facta 
sunt, et sine ipso Sactum est nihil. Huic tanie sublimitati principit etiam cetera congrua preedicavit, et de Domint 
divinitate quomodo nullus alius est locutus. Hoc ructabat quod biberat. Non enim sine causa de illo in isto ipso 
Evangelio narratur, quia et in convivio super pectus Domint discumbebdt, De illo ergo pectore in secreto bibebat ; sed 
quod in secreto bibit, in manifesto eructavit, ut perveniat ad omnes gentes non solum incarnatio Filii Dei, et passio, et 
resurrectio ; sed etiam quid erat ante incarnationem Unicus Patri, Verbum Patris, cowternus generanti, equalis ei a 

missus est; sed in ipsa missione minor factus, quo major esset Pater.” 

+ ‘Das einzige varie rechte Haupt-Evangelion und den anderen dreien weit vorzuziehen und hoher zu heben.”— 
Luth.’s Preface to the N. T., in the earlier editions, The passage was afterwards (since 1539) omitted, probably fron 
apprehension that the preference given to John above other books of the Bible might be misunderstood, 

$¢In the introduction to his Commentary on John: ** Quum omnibus {Evangelistis|] communiter propositum su 
Christum ostendere, priores tili corpus, si ita loqui fas est, in medium proferunt, Joannes vero animam. Quamobrem 
ticere soleo, hoc Evangelium clavem esse, gue alits-inte} ‘gendis januam aperiat.” 
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marks this steady progress in the successive editions of his valuable commentary, en 
dorses Luther’s eulogy, and expresses the conviction that “the wonderful Gospel of 
John, with its fulness of grace, truth, peace, light, and life,” is destined to contribute 
to a closer union of Christians.* 

Dr. Lancz calls the fourth Gospel “the diamond among the Gospels which is most 
dully penetrated -by the light of life, and which reflects the glory of the Godhead in 
flesh and blood, even in the crown of thorns.” + 

Dr. Isaac pa Costa, of Amsterdam, in a discriminating analysis of the peculiari- 
ties of the four Gospels, says of the fourth: “ As J ohn was the special object of his 
Master’s choice, so is his Gospel a select and exquisite production. . . . It is a 
voice from heaven; it is the language of a seer. It is a Gospel from the height, and 
likewise from the depth. . . . We find in it something more than the artless and 
childlike simplicity of St. Matthew’s narrative ; more than the rapidity and terseness 
of St. Mark’s record; more than the calm and flowing historical style of Luke. With _ 
that artlessness, and that terseness, and that calmness, there is here mingled a higher 
and more elevated tone—a tone derived from the monuments of the remotest sacrea 
antiquity, as well as from the hidden depths of the most profound theology; a tone 
reminding us sometimes of the Mosaic account of creation, sometimes of the wise say- 
ings of Solomon, sometimes akin even to the later theology of Jewish-Alexandrine 
philosophers.” f 

Dean Atrorp thus speaks of John: “The great Apostle of the Gentiles, amidst 
fightings without and fears within, built in his argumentative Epistles the outworks _ 
of that temple, of which his still greater colleague and successor was chosen noiselessly 
to complete, in his peaceful old age, the inner and holier places. And this, after all, 
ranging under it all secondary aims, we must call the great object of the Evangelist : 
to advance, purify from error, and strengthen that maturer Christian life of knowledge, 
which is the true development of the teaching of the Spirit in men, and which the 
latter part of the apostolic period witnessed in its full vitality. And this, by setting 
forth the Person of the Lord Jesus in all its fulness of grace and truth, in all its mani- 
festation in the flesh by signs and by discourses, and its glorification by opposition and 
unbelief, through sufferings and death.” § 

Canon Brooke Foss Wesrcort represents the Synoptical Gospels as the Gospel 
of the Infant Church, that of St. John as the Gospel of its maturity ; the former as 
containing the wide experience of the many, the latter as embracing the deep mysteries 
treasured up by the one. “No writing,” he continues, “ combines greater simplicity 
with more profound depths. At first all seems clear in the childlike language which 
is so often the chosen vehicle of the treasures of Eastern meditation; and then again 
the utmost subtlety of Western thought is found to lie under abrupt and apparently 
fragmentary utterances. St. John wrote the Gospel of the world, resolving reason 
into intuition, and faith into sight.” || 

Bishop WorpswortH applies to the Gospel of John, as compared with the Synop- 


* See the closing words to his preface to the fifth edition of his Commenta 
r ry on John (1869). He adds that “the 

Laren Church (to which he belongs), born with a manifesto of war and grown up in fierce poor tant 9 has been ursble 
\s yet: to rise to the clear height and quiet perfection of this Gospel.” But the same may be said of other Churches. The 
Moravians have, perhaps, more of the spirit of John than any other denomination. 

ne Jesu, vol, iii., p. 589. 

$ The Four Witnesses; being a Harmony of the Gospels on a new Princi i undas Scott 
Wow York: 1855. pp. 229, 232. (Against Strauss.) =f ehandicwingeaeet iy 

§ The Greek Test., etc, Vol. I. 6th Ed. 1868. p. 61. 

| Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 254, 255, 808 (Am.Ed., Boston, 3352), 
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tists the words of the marriage feast at. Cana: “Thou hast kept the good wine until 
now” (John ii. 10).* 

Henry Parry Lippon: “St, John’s Gospel is the most conspicuous written attes- 
tation to the Godhead of Him Whose claims upon mankind can hardly be surveyed 
without passion, whether it be the passion of adoring love, or the passion of vehement 
and determined enmity.” + 
_.. Not only theologians, but. profound philosophers also have been particularly fasci- 
nated by the Introduction (ch. i. 1-18),;which ‘may be regarded as a compendium of 
the highest philosophical wisdom. Ficus, during the latter and more religious period 
of his life, and ScHELLING, in his Philosophy of Revelation, regard John as the typi- 
cal representative of the perfect ideal church of the future. And this idea, already 
suggested by a medieval monk, Joacuim DE Forts, has taken root in the theological 
consciousness of the nineteenth century. . 

+ Finally, poets too have lavished their praises on this mysterious and wonderful 
production of the Apostolic age. 

Apam of Sr. Victor, one of the greatest. poets of the Latin Church, who died 
about 1192, describes John in one of the finest and most musical stanzas ever written 
_ in Latin or any other language :— 

‘6 Volat avis sine meta 
Quo nec vates nec propheta 
Evolavit altius ; 
Tam implenda, quam impleta,§ 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius.” | 

In another poem, on the four Evangelists, after praising Matthew, Mark, and 

Luke, Adam of St. Victor places John above them all :— 


‘6 Sed Joannes ala bina 
Caritatis aquilina, 
Forma fertur in divina 
Puriori lumine.” J 


he pious and childlike German poet Ciaupius, of Wandsbeck, who remained 
faithful in an age of almost universal skepticism and apostasy, gives perhaps the best 
description of the Gospel of John in these words, which are conceived in the very 
spirit of the Evangelist :— 

“ Above all do I like to read the Gospel of John. There is something truly won- 
derful in it: twilight and night; and athwart flashes the vivid lightning. A soft 
evening sky, and behind the sky, in bodily form, the large full moon! Something so 


*® The New Test., etc., Vol. I., p. 257, Sth Hd. 1866. Most of what Dr. Wordsworth, in the General Introduction, says of 
the characteristics of the four Gospels is a reproduction of patristic fancies which cannot stand the test of sober criticism, 
_ + Bampton Lectures on The Divinity of our Lora Jesus Christ, 2d ed., Lond. and Oxf., 1868, p. 206. 
Comp. the closing section of my History of the Apostolic Church, p. 674. 
_ § Implenda refers to the Revelation, impleta to the Gospel. 

From the poem De Joanne Evangelista, commencing : Verbwm Det Deo naium ; see Daniel’s Thesaurus hymmno- 
fogicus, tom. II., p. 166, and Mone’s Lat. Hymnen des Mittelaiters, 111. 118, I append an English and a.German versiog ° 
of this rare gem :— 


‘Bird of God ! with boundless flight 86 Seht zum Licht den Adler fliegen, 
Soaring far beyond the height Hoher als sonst nie gestiegen 
Of the bard or prophetold 5 Dichter noch Prophete war, 
Truth fulfilled, and truth to be,— Niemais sah so tief Verhiilites, 
Never purer mystery Jeta und kinftig erst Erfilites 


Did 2 purer tongue unfold !”—(Dr. WASEEUER.) Ein so reiner Mensch so klar.” 
¢ This poem commences Jocundare, plebs fidelis, and is given in full by Daniel, Thesaurus hymnoi., II. 84, translated 
vy J. M. Neale, Mediaeval Hymne, third ed., p. 106. The ‘‘ double wing of love,” means, of course, love to God and love 
jo man. 


6 John, love’s deuble wing devising, * But on twofold eagle pinion, 
arth on eagle plumes despising, Wrought by love in her dominion, 
To his God and Lord uprising, John, a form divinely bright, 


Soars away in purer light.” (J ohn M. Neale.) Upward soars in purer light.”—(THOS, O. PORTER. ) 
Mone, vol. III., pr 112 sqq., gives a number of other medizeval hymns on John which, however, are of inferior marft 
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sad, so sublime, so full of presage that one can never weary of i}. Every time I read 
John, it seems as if I could see him before me reclining on the bosom of his Master at 
the Last Supper—as if his angel were standing by my side with a lamp in his hand, 
and, when I come to particular passages, would clasp me in his arms and whisper a 
word in my ear, There is a great deal that I do not understand when I read; but I 
often feel as if John’s meaning were floating before me at a distance; even when my 
_ eye lights on a dark place, I have nevertheless a presentiment of a grand and glorious 
sense that I shall some day understand. On this account I grasp eagerly at every new 
exposition of John’s Gospel. But alas! the most of them only ruffle the evening clouds, 
and the bright moon behind them is left in peace.” * 





TRUTH OR FICTION ? 


Yet this very Gospel, which has exerted such an irresistible charm upon the purest 
and profoundest minds of all Christian ages, is now the main point of attack in the 
great conflict of modern skepticism with the old faith. This is no matter of surprise, 
any more than that Jesus Christ Himself, in the days of His flesh, should have provoked 
the malignity of the whole Jewish hierarchy, who charged Him with having an evil 
spirit, and at last nailed Him to the Cross—as a rebel, a false Messiah, and a blasphemer. 
The power of truth and life with which John bears testimony to the historical and 
ideal Christ, is the very reason of the intensity of interest on both sides of the con- 
troversy ; it is as if Christ Himself lived His life over in the pages of His faithful 
biographer, and confronted there His enemies in person. Human nature is the same 
now as it was eighteen hundred years ago,and cannot remain neutral on the great 
question of Christ and His amazing claims upon our faith: it must either declare for 
Him or against Him, either accept or reject'the offer of His salvation. And as He can 
no more be crucified in person, He is crucified in the Gospels by the modern Scribes 
and Pharisees and Sadducees. 

In putting the case so strongly, I do not mean to deny the valuable learning, 
acumen, and a certain measure of honest earnestness in some of the negative critics of 
our age. There are among them skeptics of the order of Thomas, who loved and found 
the truth, as well as skeptics of the tribe of Pilate, who connived at the crucifixion of 
the Truth. The inquiring doubt of the former has a useful and important mission in 
the church, and has done good service in solving the problems connected with the origin, 
character, plan, and mutual relations of the Gospels. 

A live Commentary in a live age must be written in full view of these modern 
attacks, and the new aspects and relations which old truths and facts have assumed. 
Reference direct and indirect to the present state of the controversy is as important 
and necessary in a critical work as the frank record of the bitter hostility of the Jewish 
leaders in the Gospels. The old and the new phases of opposition to the Christ in the 
flesh explain and illustrate each other. 

I have no misgiving as to the ultimate result. I amas confident as I am of my own 
existence that the Gospel of John will come triumphant out of this fiery ordeal. The 


* The quaint originality of this classical passage it is difficult to reproduce in English. 

% Am liebsten lese ich im Sanct Johannes. In ihm ist so etwas ganz Wunderbares—1. ammerung und Nacht, und 
durch sie hin der schnelle, zuckende Blitz! Hin sanftes Abendgewolk und hinter dem Gewodlke der grosse, volle Mond 
leibhaftig ! So etwas Schwermiithiges und Hohes und Ahnungsvolles, dass man’s nicht satt werden kann. Eé 
ist mir immer beim Lesen im Johannes, als ob ich thn beim letzten Abendmahi ander Brust seines Meisters vor mir lie- 
gen sehe, als ob ain Engel mir’s Licht halte und mir bei gewissen Stellen um den Hals fallen und etwas in’s Ohr sagen 
wolle. Ich verstehe lange nicht alles, was ich lese, aber oft ist’s doch, als schweb’ es fern vor mir, t0as Johannes meinte, 
und auch da, wa ich in einen ganz dunklen Ort hineinsehe, habe ich doch eine Vorempfindung ven einem grossen herr 
ltchen Sinn, den ich einmal verstehen werde. Und darum greife ich so gerne nach jeder neuen Erkliring d3s Kean 
gellum Johannis, Zwar—die meisten krauseln nur an dem Abendgewolke, und der Mond hinter thm hat gr.te Ruhe.” 
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old doctrinal opvosition of the Alogi has long passed into history. Bretschneider’s 
critical battery was soon silenced and spiked by the commander himself. The heavier 
artillery of Strauss, Baur, Renan, and their sympathizers has nearly spent its ammu- 
nition without effecting a single breach in this fortress, Indeed, the latest and wisest 
utterance from the Tiibingen School on the Johannean question is the significant con- 
cession, that the fundamental ideas of the fourth Gospel lie far beyond the horizon of 
the Church in the second century, and indeed of the whole Christian Church down to the 
present day.* 

_ Laccept this statement both as a just tribute of an able and honest opponent to 
the value of the Gospel, and as a confession of the entire failure of modern criticism to 
disprove its apostolic origin. Verily, no man in the second century, no man im any 
subsequent age or section of the Church could have written, or could now write, such a 
work. More than this, no man in the first century could have written it but John the 
Apostle, and even John himself could not have written it without inspiration. 

To declare such a Gospel, which is admitted to reach the highest attainable or con- 
ceivable height of moral purity and sublimity, beyond which the Christian world has 
been unable to go to this day—to declare such a Gospel a conscious fiction, not 
to use the plain term, a literary forgery, of some obscure, unknown, and unnamable 
pseudo-John in the second century,t involves not only a psychological and literary im- 
possibility, but also a moral monstrosity almost as great as the blasphemous charge of 
the Jewish hierarchy, that Christ Himself was an Lupostor and in league with the 
devil. The compromise-hypothesis, which divides it between truth and fiction, by ad- 
mitting the historical truthfulness either of the discourses of Jesus,{ or of the narra- 
tive portions,§ is set aside by the unmistakable unity in language and thought of the 
fourth Gospel, which is a work of instinctive literary art, complete and perfect in all 
its parts. : 

We are shut up to the choice either to adopt the whole as historical, or to reject the 
whole as an invention. Were the Gospel of John not a Gospel, but some secular story, 
it would, with half the evidence in its favor, be admitted as genuine by scholars without 
a dissenting voice. For it is better attested than any book of ancient Greece and 
Rome, or modern Germany and England. The unanimous testimony—heretical as well 
as orthodox—of antiquity reaching to the beginning of the second century, 4. @, 
almost to the lifetime of John, the language and style, || the familiarity with Jewish 
nature and Palestine localities, the minute circumstantiality of account, the number of 


‘ 


* Prof, Holtzmann, of Heidelberg, in his article Evangelium des Johannes, in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, vol. ii. (1869), 
p. 282, says of the Gospel of John: « Dieses stnnlich-tibersinnliche Evangelium ist durchgangig die kunst- und sinnvolisie 
Verbindung von * Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ die wir kennen ; » and p, 234: ‘Die grundlegendsten und weitreichendsten 
Gedanken des vierten Evangeliums liegen weit pea die dem eweiten Jahrhundert und iiberhaupt der ganzen bisherigen 
npickelung der Kirche erretchbar gewesene Hohe hinaus. : ‘ 3 
ig + The iypotheds of a historical voianbe to illustrate the Logos doctrine. So, with va.ious modifications, Baur, the leader 
of the Tiibingen School (Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelien, 1847, etc.), Schwegler, Zeller, Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, 
Schenkel, Volkmar, Lang, Réville (1864), Scholten (1864), Keim (1867), J. J. Tayler (1867), 8. Davidson (1868). Strauss 
originally (1835) applied to the Gospel of J ohn his mythical theory of.an unconscious, innocent poem; but the subsequent 
investigations of the Tiibingen School convinced him thatthe only alternative here is between the orthodox historical view 
and Baur’s hypothesis of conscious invention in the interest of a specific doctrinal and speculative tendency. In his new 
Leben Jesu (1864), p. 79, he says with regard to the Gospel of John: “Hier hat sogar die Einmischung philosophischer 
Construction und pened. ee | alle LN Sige oo 
lew of Weisse Fre: 4 s - 
Bo Si al fathom AS 13th ed, rg 8 Life of Jesus, 1867), and Weizsicker (1864). Weizsiicker, however, who is 
Baur’s successor in Tiibingen, admits a considerable amount of historical substance also in the discourses of Jesus, and 
man of altogether different spirit from Renan. ; : 
dg {| The eto John is pineottier unique: it is a pure Hebrew soul in a pure Greek body. Thus I reconcile the appa 
rently contradictory judgments of two of the most eminent orientalist scholars. ‘‘In its true spirit and afflatus,” saye 
Ewald, ‘‘no language can be more genuinely Hebrew than that of Ji okn.” ‘* His style,” says Renan, ‘hae nothing Hebrew, 
nothing Jewish, nothing Talmudic.” Renan looks to the surface, Ewald to the foundation. The style of John has been 
carefully discussed by Luthardt, in the second section of his Introduction. (I. pp. 21-69), and by Westcott, in his Intro- 
duction to the Gospels (pp. 264-281). Comp. also the remarks of Godet (II. p. 712, %18), who says: “Dana le style da 


Jean, le vétement seul est grec; 16 corps est 
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graphic touches and incidental details which unmistakably betray an eye-witness, 
the express and solemn testimony of the writer to have witnessed the issue of blood 
and water from the pierced side of Jesus, and his indirect and delicate self-designatior 
as the most favorite among the chosen Twelve, the high and lofty tone of the whole 
narrative, the perfect picture of the purest and holiest being that walked on the face 
of this earth—all point irresistibly to the conclusion that the fourth canonical Gospel 
is the composition of none other than the inspired Apostle whom Jesus loved, who 
leaned on His breast at the last supper, who stood at the cross and the open tomb, and 
who personally witnessed the greatest facts which ever occurred or ever will occur in 
the history of mankind. 


COMMENTARY ON JOHN. 


The preparation of the English edition of Dr. Lange’s Commentary on John 
(from the third edition, revised and improved, 1868) was attended with unexpected 
difficulties and delays, which demand some explanation. 

The work was first intrusted to the late Rev. Epwarp D. Yeomans, D.D. From 
his rare ability and experience as a translator, and his admiring appreciation of Lange, 
he was admirably qualified for the difficult task;* but before he had half finished the 
first draft of a translation, he was called to his rest in the prime of his life and usefulness 
(at Orange, New Jersey, August 26, 1868), and left his manuscript as a sacred legacy in 
my hands. It is due to the memory of an esteemed and dearly beloved friend and co- 
laborer, who was one of the purest and noblest Christian gentlemen I ever knew, that 
I should insert his last letter to me on the subject :— 


ORANGE, N. J., June 18, 1868. 

My DrAR DR. SCHAFF:—I have been again attacked with a return of the difficulty which caught me in the pulpit 
some four months ago. 1t has now shown itself distinctly’ mental, and has been more acute. Just four weeks ago it laid 
me up, and I have been unable till now to apply myself even to such a letter as this. Iam strictly forbidden study for 
at least two months, and must then return to nothing beyond what my congregation requires, if I can return.even to any 
good part of that. 

Providence now plainly shows me that my work on Lange must cease. I suspected this, as I wrote yon some months 
ago; but hated positively to abandon it. I must now, however, relieve myself entirely of all connection with it. And I 
‘send you herewith, by express, the original and your books you have lent me, and all my own manuscripts. 

T feel sad over this failure. It has the look of an entire failure on my part. It has, however, a very different side, 
when I remember that, after assuming the work, Providence called me, in succession, to the organization of two new 
parishes—devolving far more pastoral work upon me than my continuance in my already formed parish at Trenton would 
have required. .... r 

This continual delay of John I have been continually hoping to cut short. I can now only. redeem it by offering you 
the free use of these MSS. of mine, with not the slightest pecuniary claim, and with no appearance of my name in the 
concern. This I most cheerfully do, and pray you leniently to accept it. My MSS., I see, need revision, as you will see 
by the first bunch, which I revised and have considerably changed. I cannot do anything further to them in the way of 
revision. I must positively retire from ail connection with this. great, and to me most engaging work. I only hope you 
will be able so to shape your work that John can go into no other hands but your own. 

Lam obliged to write with effort, to compose a letter. ‘But, my dear and inestimable friend, I could not fairly express 
my heart to you, with my best powers, not only over my apparently mortifying failure to fulfil this important and long- 
promised service, but over this termination of a long, and to me most pleasant and profitable association with you in the 
highest walks of theology ; though my part has been that.of a mere amanuensis, in another tongue, to your own brains and 
learning. Iam only the more happy to think that this terminates only an association of the /ei/er, and touches not our 
personal friendship and companionship in the least, nor our association in laboring for the propagation of the common 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

I cannot say more, but must cut myself short with assuring you that, with all my heart, 

I am, as ever, yours, E. D. YEOMANS. 


It was a sad pleasure to me to prepare the neat manuscript of my departed friend 
for the press. I treated it with scrupulous regard to his memory, which I shall ever 
sacredly cherish, hoping for a blissful reunion in a better world. 

After considerable delay, I happily secured the assistance of an unusually gifted 
lady, Miss Evetina Moore (a grand-daughter of Bishop Moore of Virginia), who, with 


* Competent judges (such as Drs. Jos. A. Alexander, Hodge, Stowe, H. B. Smith, McClintock, Bunsen, etc.) had 
previously assigned to Dr. Yeomans the very first rank among translators of theological works from the German into pure, 
{diomatic English. A reviewer of my Church History, in the British and Foreign Evangelical Quarterly Review, Lon- 
don, April, 1868, pays him the following tribute: ‘‘In point of style and general structure there is nothing to indicate 
that the book is a translation from the German, Indeed in this respect it will stand a favorable comparison with the 
aah eip a oo Similar views were expressed on his translation of my History of the Apostolic Church, when firs 
bu ed in 6 
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womanly instinct and intuition, penetrated to the very heart of John and his commen 
tator, and finished the translation from Chs. IX. to XXI. to my entire satisfaction. 

In the Homiletical Department, from the tenth chapter to the close, I am alsa 
greatly indebted to the valuable aid of the Rev. Dr. Craven, of Newark, who, with 
conscientious fidelity, selected the best thoughts and suggestions from the Catena 
Paotrum, from Henry, Burkitt, Clarke, Ryle, Barnes, Owen, Stier, Krummacher, and 
other practical commentators, not alfeady noticed by Lange. His additions are marked 
with his own name; they will be found in no way inferior to the corresponding selec- 
tions of the German original, from Starke, Gossner, Gerlach, Schleiermacher, Heubner, 
etc., and help to make this department a complete thesaurus. 

For the preparation of the Text, with the Critical Apparatus and the numerous 
additions to the Exegesis proper (enclosed in brackets), as well as for the final re- 
vision and editing of the whole volume, I am responsible myself. My endeavor has 
been to combine the most valuable results of ancient and modern, European and 
American labors on the fourth Gospel, and to make the Commentary permanently 
useful for study and reference. 

The revision of the Authorized English Version was, of course, made directly from 
- the Greek, and with constant reference to the latest critical sources, viz.: the eighth 
large edition of TIscHENDORF now in course of publication, TREGELLES (Luke and John, 
1861), AtrorD (Gospels, 6th ed. 1868), and advanced sheets of Westcorr and Hort’s 
forthcoming edition of the Greek Testament, which were kindly furnished to me by my 
friend Canon Westcott. In examining these critical editions of German and English 
scholars, I have gained the conviction that we are steadily approaching a pure and re- 
liable text of the Greek Testament. Lachmann, following the hints of Bentley and 
Bengel, boldly opened the way by departing from the comparatively modern and unre- 
liable “ textus receptus,” and substituting for it the oldest text that can be obtained 
from the uncial manuscripts, the oldest versions and the quotations of the ante-Nicene 
fathers. The discovery and publication of the Sinaitic code (Aleph) by Tischendorf, 
has given additional weight to the readings of the uncial MSS. (A. B.C. D. ete.) In 
the great majority of variations I find a remarkable agreement between the best German 
and English critics. The latter are almost entirely unknown even to the best German 
commentators. Lange, with sound critical judgment, follows chiefly Lachmann, but 
could not make use of the eighth edition of Tischendorf, whose first. volume (containing 
the Gospels) was not completed till 1869, and presents many variations from his for- 
mer editions. 

In the Exegetical and Critical Department I have carefully compared and treely 
used (always with due credit) the latest editions of the best commentaries on John, 
especially Muyer (fifth edition of 1869, which has 684 pages to 586 of the fourth 
edition of 1861, and required constant rectification of Lange’s frequent references to 
earlier editions), ALForD (6th ed. 1868), and Goper (1865), who respectively represent 
the present state of German, English, and French research on the Johannean Gospel.* 
On the more important passages I have also examined Or1cEn (Com. in Hwang. Joh.), 
Avaustinz (124 Tractates on the Gospel of John, Tom. III., Part Il., pp. 290-826, 


* The pleasure of daily spiritual communion with these distinguished scholars, during the preparation of this volume, 
was Arnie by HasSdal. tandthidcences which can never be effaced. On my last visit to Burope, in 1869, I spent somae 
delightful days with Dr. Lange in Bonn, who is still in full vigor and unceasing pou: with Dr. Alford at the Deanery 
of Canterbury. who was called from his earthly labors before I finished my task; with Professor Godet at NeuchateL, with 
whom I studied and prayed at Berlin, when he was superintending the education of the present crown prinve of Prussia, 
‘and heir to the new imperial crown of reunited and reconstructed Germany; and with the veneranle Dr. Meyer, at Han 
‘nover, who devotes his whole time to new editions of his Commentary on the New Testament, 
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Bened. ed.), Curysostom (88 Homilies on John, Tom. VIII, pp. 1-530, Bened. ed.). 
among the fathers; LurHer and Cavin, among the reformers; Grotius, BENGEL, OLs- 
HAUSEN, De Werre-Brickner (5th ed. 1863), Taotuck, HENGSTENBERG, LutTHarDT, 
Stier, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, WoRDsworTH (5th ed. 1866), Barnes, and OWEN 
among more recent exegetes. The very elaborate Calvinistic commentary of LAMPE 
(1724), and the classical work of Lic (3d ed., 1840), I had previously studied with care, 
when, in the first year of my academic career (1843), I wrote out a full course of lec- 
tures on the Gospel of John for my students in the University of Berlin. On all the 
principal passages I found myself in agreement with the views of my youth. 

The American edition, then, is to a large extent a new work. It exceeds the Ger- 
man, which numbers only 427 pages (third edition), by more than one-third. It has 
not only 228 more pages, exclusive of the Preface, but each page, owing to the smaller 
type, contains two more lines (70 to 68), Add to this the fact that the whole Critical 
Apparatus (which is almost entirely new), and many of my exegetical notes are set in 
still smaller type; and it may be fairly said that the contents of this one volume, if 
leaded and printed in larger type, would fill four ordinary octavo volumes. I state 
this in justice to the publishers, who sell Lange’s Commentary at so low a price, in 
proportion to the vast cost of manufacture, that only a large and steady sale can save 
them from serious loss. 

Tt would have been a more easy, certainly a more agreeable, task to prepare, on the 
basis of my own lectures, and ona simpler plan, an original Commentary in unbroken com- 
position, instead of improving, supplementing, and adapting a foreign work, with con- 
stant restraints thrown around me. I confess that Dr. Lange has often sorely tried 
my patience and defied my efforts to interpret his uncommon sense to the common sense 
of the English reader. But, with all his defects, if such they may be called, he has 
rare qualifications for sounding the mystic depths and and scaling the transcendent 
heights of John; and, in my humble judgment, he has dug more gold and silver from 
the mine of this Gospel, than any single commentator before him. He sees “the 
clear full-moon” behind the clouds, and where he does not see, he feels, divines, and 
adores. Every reader must admire his elaborate care, fertile genius, and lovely 
Johannean spirit. 

Of the merits of my own additions others may judge. With all the minute labor 
bestowed upon it, the work is far from coming up to my own imperfect standard of a 
Commentary on this marvellous Gospel. At the end of my task I feel more strongly 
than ever that our best efforts to interpret the unfathomable depths of the words of 
the eternal Son of God, as recorded by His favorite disciple, are but the stammerings 
of achild. “Now we see through a glass, darkly,” and know only “ in part ;” but the 
time will come when we shall see “ face to face,” and know “even as we are known.” 

‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that, when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

One more volume remains to complete the American edition of the New Testa 
ment division of this Bible-work. The Commentary on the Revelation of John has 
recently appeared in German, and the English edition has been intrusted to able hands 
A full Index of the whole work is also in course of preparation. 

. PHILIP SCHAFF. 
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{Snine graciously upon Thy Church, we beseech Thee, O Lord; that, being enlightened by the doctrine and filled 
with the mind of Thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist, Saint John, whom Jesus loved, it may come at last inte Thy 
beatific presence, and enjoy the rewards of everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen.—Cwllect for St. John’s Day, the second dag 
@fier Christmas. 


[Volat avis sine meta Bird of God! with boundless flight 
Quo nec vates neo propheta Soaring far beyond the height 
Evolavit altius: Of the bard or prophet old; 
Tam implenda, quam impleta, Truth fulfilled, and truth to be,— 
Munquam vidit tot secreta Never purer mystery 


Purus homo purius. Did a purer tongue unfold! —} 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN; 


OR, 


THE GOSPEL OF THE ETERNAL IDEA OF THE 
HISTORY OF CHRIST, 


UR OF HIS ETERNAL PERSONALITY, AND HIS KINGDOM OF LOVE, CONSIDERED 
AS THE REALITY AND FULFILMENT WHICH ALL SCRIPTURE 
AND THE WORLD SYMBOLIZE. 


(JOHN’S SIGN: THE EAGLE.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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3 1. JOHN, THE EVANGELIS. AND APOSTLE, IN HIS PECULIAR CHARACTER AND LIFE. 


On the naine Johanan, God is gracious, or, God graciously gives, see the Commentary on 
Matthew, x. 2.* The character of the Evangelist and Apostle John, so peculiar in loftiness, 
idealness, richness, and depth, and yet clearly marked, cannot easily be described ; though it 
seems easy to exhibit him in a sketch of his life from the New Testament authorities, and the 
statements of the fathers. The very difficulty is, to set forth duly the wonderful significance 
of all the historical features of his life, and to combine them in a true unit. 

John, as a man, represents a firmness and unity of ideal turn, in which even inherent sin 
fulness veils itself without hypocrisy in the noble forms of devout zeal (Luke ix. 54), proud 
aspiration (Mark x. 35), and perhaps even courtly ease (John xviii. 16). As a Christian and 
an Apostle, he represents in the Church an apostolate of the heart and spirit of Jesus, in 
which he attracts even little catechumens with the patriarchal charms of kindliness; while 
he remains, even for the awakened and believing, veiled in a mysterious and ghostlike glim 
mer, in which he is often rather revered and praised, than heard through and studied out. 
To most every-day Christians he is too much of a Sunday nature for them to make them- 
selves familiar with; and if his apostolic and churchly dignity did not shield him, scholars 
cf the ordinary stamp would doubtless be inclined to consider him, for his great, heaven- 
high, and world-embracing conceptions, fantastic or visionary. 

We may try to catch the transcendency, the idealness of his nature, by analogies. Some 
what thus: As Plato was related to Socrates, so is John to Christ. Or: The Evangelist John 
ppens to us a deep shadowy, presageful insight into infinity, like a night illumined by the 


* [It is probable that the indirect self-designation of the Evangelist, ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” (xiii. 23 
gix. 95; xx. 2; xxi. 7, 20), is an ingenious interpretation of his name John, "Iwdvyys, 43111" for jIT109 —i. e., Jeho- 
vah is gracious (comp. the Greek Theodore, and the German Gotthold, Gottlieb) ; for, according to the prologue, and chap 
il 41, the Jehovah of the Old Testament, or God revealed, is the eternal Logos who became incarnate for sur ealyation 
His name contained a prophecy which was fulfilled in his intimate relation to Onrist.—P. S.J 
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moon (Asmus Claudius ; see Tholuck’s Int-oduction to his Commentary, p. 7 [Krauth’s trans 
iation, p. 22]). Or, again, according to the ancient Church symbol of this Apostle: As the 
eagle soars against the sun, so John, in high flight of spirit, faces the sun of revelation in 
Christ (¢. g., Alcuin ; see Credner’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 57; Heubner, Johan 
nes, p. 214). That John is most easily intelligible when taken as the contemplative disciple, 
in distinction from the practical disciple, the Apostle Peter, is palpable. The two apostles 
form the centre of the two halves of the apostolate, in which the operation of Christ shades 
itself off in the world; and from this point of view Andrew and the sons of Alpheus, James 
the Less, Simon Zelotes, Judas Lebbeus, and, as to natural talent, Judas Iscariot, range on 
the side of Peter; James the Elder, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew-Nathanael, and Matthew, 
on the side of John. Our Evangelist is thus, in any case, balanced in his predominantly ideal 
tendency by the other side, as the Apostle Peter in his practical tendency is supplemented by 
his opposite. 

But within this one sublime tendency itself there are opposites enough, which paraphrase 
this richest apostolic life. A repose of gaze, a predominance of insight, which, in the inten- 
sity of its light-like nature, easily springs into a lightning-flash ; in other words, a serenity 
which manifests itself in the most glowing heartiness ; a spiritual intuition which, with the 
most distinct logical consciousness, chooses the richest symbolical expression; an intel- 
lectual femineity of fervent surrender to the beloved central object of all its contemplations, 
displaying a masculine energy in the most copious organizing and formative works (Gospel, 
Epistles, Apocalypse) ; an originality which enriches itself with all the available material 
of religious learning (Logos-doctrine, Apocalyptics) ; a fervor of love which, in the keenest 
distinctions between light and darkness, proves its devoted personalness and its holiness; 
therefore a child-like and virgin-like nature, which unconsciously displays itself in an angelic 
majesty: all this pervaded with an unlimited depth of humility longing for salvation, and 
with a heroic faith, which, in assurance of consummation, soars above the already condemned 
world ;—these are some of the antithetic features in which the character of John opens to 
us in the copiousness of his life. 

And, like every predominantly ideal life, the life of John reveals itself most clearly in 
definite, more actual lines reflected from other characters. We prefer, therefore, to sketch 
his life by. contrasts. 

1. Joun anp Satomn. (See Matt. iv. 21; xx. 20; Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1; comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 56). John was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, residing we know not cer- 
tainly whether at Bethsaida (Chrysostom, and others) or Capernaum (on this latter suppo- 
sition, see Liicke, Comment., p. 9). His mother was Salome, who no doubt was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of the Lord (John xix. 25; comp. Wieseler, Studien und Kritiken, 1840, 
iii. p. 648) ; and he himself, with his probably older brother James, was bred to his father’s 
calling. The family has been styled a poor fishing family (Chrysostom) ; Liicke shows (p. 9) 
that it must have possessed some wealth. Zebedee had hired servants (Mark i. 20), and a 
partnership in business (Luke v. 10) ; his wife Salome was one of the women who supported 
the Lord from their means (Luke viii. 8), and embalmed his body ; John himself owned a 
property (John xix. 27.) Whether this property, and his residence in Jerusalem, were the 
ground of his acquaintance in the house of the high-priest Caiaphas, cannot be determined. 
i‘ Jerome unwarrantably inferred from that acquaintance that the family of John belonged to 
the better class.” : 

Of his father Zebedee we know very little, yet enough. We may suppose that he con- 
sented to the discipleship of his sons, and probably (unless he died before Salome joined in 
the itinerancy of Jesus) to the discipleship of his wife. That “his mind seems not to have 
risen above the pursuit of earthly things” (Credner), is not necessarily to be inferred from 
his continuing at his nets. The family seems to have been fully of the sort who, familiar, in 
true Israclitish piety, with the Old ‘Testament, were at that time living in quickened hope 
of the Messiah (Luke ii. 38). Salome especially shared this hope with womanlike surrender 
ef soul, It is remarkable that the New Testament apocrypha, and the legends, relate the 
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affinity of Salome and her family with the Lord, without knowing the true conection, 
Salome is said to haye been now a daughter, now a sister, now a former wife of Joseph. She 
looks: spiritually like a sister of Mary; noble of thought like her, she is more ambitious 
more wilful, and therefore, on the other hand, more visionary (see Matt. xx. 20), though in 
spirit the true mother of a John and a James.in cheerfulness of self-sacrifice (Luke vili, 3; 
xxiii. 55), and in that strength of attachment as a disciple, in which she remained steadfast 
under the cross. At the cross we lose sight of the noble woman (compare, however, Acts i, 
14), who probably, with her sister Mary, lived a considerable time with her sons in Jerusatem 
in the house of John, We know not what part she may have had in John’s coming so early 
into the school of his namesake, the Baptist. All the indications are, that she was the 
motherly fosterer of the great gifts of her sons, their guide on the path of the future teward 
the New Testament salvation. 

How variously did the seer-like, expectant spirit of the women then on the sea of Galilee 
bear itself toward the New Testament future] The Mary in Nazareth becomes the chosen 
handmaid of the Lord; the Mary in Magdala lapses for a while, probably in wealthy circum- 
stances, to a free-thinking, antinomian life of sensual love, misinterpreting the new time; 
Salome kindles in her sons the fire of a Messianic hope and search, Perhaps James, the more 
practical, was her favorite; J ohn was her richer inheritance. 

2, Joux AND James. Probably James (major) was the older in relation to John as well 
as the other James, for he is always placed before John. Both were named, from their com- 
mon traits, “sons of thunder” (Mark iii, 17; comp. the Comm. on Matthew, x. 2). It is 
simply inconceivable that the Lord, as Gurlitt thought (Studien und Kritiken, 1829, No. 4; 
comp. Leben Jesu, i. p. 281), should have given the two sons of Zebedee this name in pure 
censure. Though the well-known anger of the two brothers against a Samaritan city (Luke 
ix. 51), as is not at all improbable, gave occasion for this epithet, yet the Lord must have 
intended to denote and immortalize, not the sinfulness of His disciples, which was disappear- 
ing under the working of His Spirit, but only such a trait of character as was in itself capa- 
ble of sanctification, though it had expressed itself sinfully here. Nathanael asks, in a sinful 
way: “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Christ calls him, immediately after, a 
true Israelite, in whom is no guile. As in him a sinful haste in judgment was associated 
with noble uprightness, so, in the sons of thunder, that carnal zeal dwelt with an energy, a 
Joftiness and decision of moral feeling, an exalted strength of character, which may utter 
itself in indignation like lightning. Theophylact referred the name to the thunder-like 
~ elevation and depth of their discourse (ueyadoknpukes Kai Seohoyikoraror). Liicke remarks, 
that even the metaphorical sense of the Greek Bpovray is not quite suitable to this ; still less 
the Aramaic wz> (p. 17). But energy, grandeur, elevation of mind, according to the Old 
Testament import of thunder and storm, are, at all events, well expressed by this title. (See 
Ps. xxix.) That the name does not occur more frequently, is doubtless due to its being a 
collective name of both the brothers. But John gradually acquired a surname of his own: 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” the friend of Jesus in the most eminent sense, the bosom 
friend, who lay on His breast; hence, among the fathers, émorn%vos (Liicke, p. 14). And 
James had to be distinguished from the other James, as the son of Zebedee; and thus, in his 
case also, the surname remained unused. But he proved himself the spiritual brother of 
John on his entrance upon his discipleship (Matt. iv. 21); in the fiery zeal just mentioned 
(Luke ix. 51); in that well-known request of the sons of Zebedee, which was at the same 
time the request of their mother (Mark x. 85; Matt. xx. 20) ; and his superior character was 
recognized by the Lord, who made James, with Peter and John, in the select triad, a con- 
fidant of His highest mysteries (Matt. xvii. 1; xxvi. 27), 

But if John takes precedence of him as the companion of Peter in the Lord’s most special 
errands of symbolical prophetic meaning (Luke xxii. 8), and if afterwards, in the apostolic 
fortunes of the brothers, the greatest contrast appears which is to be found in the aistory of 
the apostles, there must have been also a contrast in the character of the two. We suppose 
that the lofty energy of soul in James received from his mother Salome a practical direction 
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and hastened to outward action; while John found his highest satisfaction in ideal action, 
developing and reproducing his impressions. Hence it was probably James in particular 
who, in the indignation against the Samaritan village, and in other cases, urged to action; 
while John was perhaps the one to ask the Lord: “ Wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven?” And again, it was probably James in particular who forbade the 
exorcist casting out devils in the name of Jesus (Mark ix. 38), and who afterwards was fore- 
mostein the request for the first place in the kingdom of the Lord. We infer this from the 
fact that James the Elder seems at the first to have been, above all others, the leader or repre- 
sentative of the church at Jerusalem. At all events, it could not have been without reasop 
that he was the first seized by Herod Agrippa I. in his persecution of the apostles (Acta 
xii. 1). 

sas the elder son of Zebedee was the first martyr among the apostles, while the younger 
was almost the last of the apostles (Simon Zelotes probably died later, about 107, a martyr’s 
death) to be taken home, and, after a temporary exile, died a natural death, toward the end 
of the century. John, with his contemplative, stately, ideal mind, went angel-like through 
life. As he did not interfere directly and by main force with the world, he was little heeded 
by the world; though, by virtue of his hidden depth of life, he was doubtless a mighty 
lever of motion, an awakener of kindred spirits, even from the time he was a disciple of the 
Baptist. 

The contrast between the two sons of Zebedee may also explain the fact that James the 
Elder is only once mentioned in the fourth Gospel, chap. xxi. 2. The Evangelist used only 
those materials of the gospel history which would compietely present his ideal view. Notices 
of James lay in another direction. Even his mother John mentions only in circumlocution ; 
and he speaks in the same indirect way of himself. (See John xx. 4; xxi. 7.) 

8. JoHN THE EVANGELIST AND JOHN THE Baptist. A John represents in the gospel 
history the deepest trend of the Old Testament, as it prepares for and points to the first 
advent of Christ (John i. 6); a John again represents the New Testament, which proceeds 
from Christ, as, in its deepest current, it prepares for the second coming of Christ in glory 
(John xxi.). God is gracious, is the name of the forerunner, who is greater than all the 
prophets; God is gracious, is the name of the disciple of Jesus who does not die. Believing 
hope of the Messiah made the younger son of Zebedee, even in youth, a disciple of John; 
believing certainty of the Messiah makes him one of the first to enter the discipleship of 
Christ (John i. 85); and that, at the words of the Baptist: “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
Indeed, it is a characteristic, that the ideal Apostle has taken even the Baptist entirely on his 
evangelical side, leaving the severe preacher of the law and of repentance quite out of view. 
The difference between the treatment of the Baptist in the Synoptical Gospels and in John 
exactly corresponds with the difference in the portraiture of Christ. And yet it is the same 
Christ, the same John the Baptist, viewed on the side most congenial to this disciple. 

The Old Testament John was to the New Testament John the voice of the gospel spirit 
of the Old Testament (chap. i. 23), the witness-bearer of God who pointed to Christ. In this 
spirit the disciple was joined to the master in a fellowship which embraced the strongest 
antithesis, In energy of moral indignation he could assuredly vie with the Baptist; and the 
words of John the Baptist: “ He shall baptize you with fire,” “He will burn up the chaff,” 
might have been in his mind when he wished to baptize with fire and burn the Samaritan 
Village. 

But by degrees the mighty contrast appeared between the master senescent in spirit, legal, 
ascetic, austere, and practical, and the disciple eternally youthful, contemplative, joyful, festal, 
hovering over the earthly world. The christology of the Baptist ended in the historical 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, and His priestly atoning sufferings and kingly judging; 
the christology of the son of Zebedee transfigured heaven and earth into an emblem and copy 
of the universal Christ. And between the later disciples of John the Baptist anc the the 
vlogy of John the Divine, this contrast became a very chasm. 

Nevertheless, both names doubtless hay given the name John unlimited currency in 
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Christendom. Every encyclopedia testifies how many princes, scholars, and divines- are 
graced with this name; and how many popes—sometimes, shamelessly enough, without a 
breath of the spirit of John—have chosen his name for their decoration. 

4, JoHN anpD ANDREW. The fisherman’s son John had gone with the fisherman Andrew 
from Bethsaida into the school of the Baptist on the Jordan. That Andrew was one of the 
foremost pioneering spirits among the apostles, is attested by the few traces of him in the 
gospel history, and by the legend. (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 695; comp. Winer: Andreas). 
Andrew brought Simon Peter, his brother, to Jesus. It is possible that John had, in like 
manner, won over his brother James. At all events, both Andrew and John were men of 
pioneering, progressive mind. Hence they were admitted, with Peter and James, to the ccn- 
fidential eschatological discourse of Christ on the Mount of Olives (Mark xiii. 3). But they 
led off on different paths: the one on the path of missionary action, the other on the path 
of that knowledge which overcomes the world. 

5. JoHN anp JupAs Iscarrot. If we can suppose that Judas the traitor had blinded 
most of the disciples by his Messianic enthusiasm, and was able often to carry them with him 
(Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 702; comp. p. 651 sqq.)—indeed, that he had probably been received 
into the circle upon the special intercession of the disciples in their blind confidence—John 
was the first to see through him (chap. vi. 71; xii. 6; xiii. 27). The silent depth of a solid 
enthusiasm and devotion finds itself instinctively repelled by the flaring fire of an impure 
ambition. And as Judas was the serpent which coiled himself upon the bosom of the Lord 
(John xiii. 18), John lay on the breast of Jesus as a chosen friend. Even he might often 
grieve Him (Luke ix. 54; Mark ix. 38; x. 85), and for a moment forsake Him, but he soon 
returns to His side (chap. xviii. 16), and, though not a confessor in word, as he was not yet 

required to be, he is a confessor in act, as he stands and waits with the mother of Jesus be- 
neath the cross (chap. xix. 26). 

6. Joun AND ABRAHAM, or, JOHN THE FRIEND or Jesus. As Abraham was distin- 
guished above all the men of the Old Covenant by being called, in a special sense, a “ friend 
of God” (James ii. 23), so John is honored above all the men of the New, as the friend of 
Jesus. And in both cases the reason of this eminence must have lain in an energy of per- 
sonal knowledge or steadfast love in these friends of God and Christ, arising from a particu- 
lar Divine election. Abraham was called by a personal God into a personal covenant, and, 
by his self-surrender to the personal God, ‘his own personal life was transfigured and secured 
to him down to an endless posterity ; for this personal love he gave up home and friends, and 
all things, and gained the promise of the Holy Land and an hereditary kingdom (Gen. xii. 
1-7). So John resigned himself to the knowledge of the world-embracing, divine personality 
of Christ, with a devotion which cast the whole world into the shadow of Christ. In this 
contemplation of the personal Christ he acquired that peculiar radiance in which he appears 
as the friend of Christ. Judas loved Jesus for a while for the sake of the Messianic kingdom 
as he conceived it; the other disciples, on the path of their discipleship, loved Jesus and His 
kingdom; John found all in the person of Jesus: kingdom and redemption, Father and 
home. 

Hence he is at first one of the disciples, in the general sense (John i.; Matt. iv.); then, 
one of the twelve (Matt. x.); then, one of the three (Matt. xvii.); then, one of the two (Luke 
xvii. 18); at last, the one who lies on the bosom of Jesus (John xiii. 23), to whom Jesus com- 
mits His mother at the cross (chap. xix.), to whom alone He promises a tarrying till He come 
again (chap. xxi.), and to whom, on the island of his exile, the Lord once more appears in 
personal majesty, long after His personal appearances among His people have ceased (Rev. i.). 

7, JoHN AND Mary. That a special affinity of spirit existed between the mother and 
the friend of the Lord, might naturally be presumed, and is confirmed by the direction of 
Christ upon the cross. It would be contrary to all christological principles to suppose that 
Jesus, by that bequest, severed and abolished His human relation to His mother. The king 
vom of glory glorifies human relations ; it no more annuls them, than it abolishes the human 
iature-of Christ himself, But the comfort of intimate friendship, which contrik utes to the 
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edification of His people, Christ appoints to these two sufferers. ‘To Mary and John the form 
of Christ had become most copiously and most purely transfigured. Mary seems to have led, 
for a considerable time, a quiet life in communion of spirit with John in his house at Jeru- 
salem (John xix. 27; see the article “ Maria,” in Winer). Both lived in joyful musing on the 
past, the present, and the future of the Lord. Without doubt they formed a most efficient 
support of the congregation at Jerusalem, which was the whole church at first; and Mary 
might well have had a mental part in the “ one tender leading Gospel.” * : i 

John himself, indeed, was a predominantly feminine nature, if by that be understood 
the perfect receptivity and self-surrender which is proper to all religious feeling and exercises 
of faith, (See the article “ John” in Herzog’s Encyclopedia, by Ebrard.) But a feminine 
nature, in the stricter sense, he cannot be called.. He was great not merely in receiving and 
feeling, but also in contemplative reproduction, statement, and imagination, though his state- 
ment and imagination were eminently ideal. More sublime compositions than the fourth 
Gospel and the Revelation cannot be conceived. This plastic, creative work, was by no 
_ means of the nature of secular art for being ideal. It produced awakening and edifying 
creations for the Church. But John also, in his way, labored practically, as much perhaps as 
Peter, only in a direction less striking to the eye. 

8. Joun AND PETER; or, John and the first half of the apostolic age. It is not correct 
to call Peter, without qualification, the first of the apostles. Peter and John mark the con- 
trast in the position of the apostles between Christ and the world. John is the first om the 
side of the apostolate toward Christ; Peter, the first on the side toward the world, and in 
that view truly the first of the apostles in the stricter sense. If, therefore, John for the most 
part stands in lofty silence beside the speaking and acting Peter (Acts, chaps. iii, vili., and 
xv.), we should greatly err if we should take him for a mute or in any way passive figure, 
according to the measure of his silence. John had no talent for popularity ; he was always 
too much the whole man for that (see the above-mentioned article of Ebrard), too directly 
exposed his inward views and movements ; but it may well be supposed that, as a support, a 
spiritual guide, he exerted almost as determining an influence upon Peter, as Peter exerted 
upon the world and the Church. The indications of this we find, for example, in John, 
chaps. xviii., xx., and xxi. So far as Peter might still need human advice, he found his privy 
* eouncil in the house of John and Mary; though we need not attribute to this circumstance 
the fact that in the apostolic council at Jerusalem he stood so firmly for the freedom of faith 
(Acts xv.), while soon after, at Antioch, where he was without the guidance of John, he 
wavered once more, and should have found his support in Paul. We at last find John, how- 
ever, in that council in Jerusalem (about the year 53 [50] ), and find him, with Peter and James 
the Less, one of the three pillars of the church (Gal. ii.). If there was at that time any defi- 
nite demarcation of the three several positions of those pillars in the Jewish mission, as 
there was between that mission as a whole and the Gentile mission of Paul, James, it seems to 
be certain, was the president of the mother-church at Jerusalem, Peter more especially de- 
voted to the Hebrew Diaspora, John to the Hellenists, or the Jews and proselytes of Grecian 
education. 

This explains the wavering of Peter at Antioch, and his journey to Babylon to the Jews 
resident there; and it explains the later residence of John in Asia Minor, and his doctrine 
of the Logos, which we regard as determined by his intercourse with Hellenistic Jews. This 
direction of John’s labors rested upon the universal destination which Christ had assigned 
him (John xxi.). 

Peter may be said to have laid the foundation of the Christian Church, as a historical 
martyr; John, as a spiritual martyr, to have embraced in his mind all the ages of the de- 
velopment of the Church; to form her ideal, mystical background ; to move through the 
dark times of her conflicts and through her predominantly practical tendencies as the great 
nmnknown, notwithstanding the thousand Johns in Christendom; perpetuating himself espe 


® [* Das eine zarte Hauptevangelium,” an expression of Luther applied to the Gospel of John.—P. 8.1 


cially in all the healthful mystical and contemplative theology, to break forth in the end of 
the days with his full spiritual operation, and present to the Lord, asa bride adorned for her 
husband, a John-like church, matured in spiritual life. 

Thus, as’ Peter was the first of the apostles in their relation to the world, John was the 
first in their relation to Christ. The talent of Peter was ideally practical; that of John, 
practically ideal... Peter is the chief of the working, edifying, upbuilding spirits of the 
Church; John; the chief of the contemplative. In John, the basis of enthusiasm or devotior 
to Christ was not an inexhaustible impulse to do, but a deep, wondering celebration of the 
eternal fact and work of the perfection of Christ.* The fundamental characteristic of Peter 
was energetic heart; that of John, reposing heartiness. John’s piety, therefore, like that of 
Peter, has the character of the highest purity. In his humility he goes, with great delicacy, 
even to the suppression of himself, his mother, and his brother James, in his Gospel; intro- 
ducing himself merely as “a disciple” of Christ (i. 46), or.as “the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
(xiii. 28) ; his’ mother Salome, only as sister of the mother of Jesus (xix. 25); and James the 
Elder but once, as son of Zebedee. In like manner, through the terrors of the world his heart 
goes almost equally undisturbed. In the house of the high-priest he stands upright beside 
the falling Peter. His love has the character of tender depth ; his believing knowledge is an 
intuitive beholding, rising to lyric stateliness. The ideas of love, life, and light, hatred, 
death, and darkness, are the fundamental elements of his ideal conception of Christianity and 
the world. Hence, to him, the Logos, as the original unity of these three elements, is the 
groundwork—the glory (the dd£a), or the absolute manifestation (emipdvea), the final goal of 
the revelation of God. Peter sees the glory of Christ chiefly in the mighty unfolding of the 
glory of His kingdom ; John sees all the glory of the kingdom of Christ comprised in the 
single glory of His personal exaltation and His future appearing. But his contemplativeness 
is not an idle posture; it is the energy of faith ; it therefore supplies.a silent force which 
proves itself preéminently an inwardly purifying agency in the Church; and it therefore 
expresses itself in the strongest abhorrence of evil. Thus John clarifies the Christian doc- 
trine, the body of believers, the Church. And as, therefore, the contemplative Apostle was 
called to enlarge and complete the New Testament in all its constituent ‘elements (historical, 
didactic, and prophetic], so also the purifying Apostle was called to be longest at the head 
of the apostolic Church. (Lange’s Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 858; comp. Leben Jesu, i. p. 2625 
Schaff’s Hist. of the Apost. Church, § 103, pp. 407-411.) 

[9. Joun anp Pavu. As our author omits to contrast the beloved disciple who im- 
pressed Christ's image most deeply into the heart of the Church, with the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who labored more than all in word and work, we insert here the following, by 
way of supplement, from Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, Amer. ed., p. 411: “John 
and Paul have depth of knowledge in common. They are the two apostles who have left us 
the most complete systems of doctrine. But they know in different ways. Paul, educated in 
he schools of the Pharisees, is an exceedingly acute thinker and an accomplished dialec- 
tician, He sets forth the doctrines of Christianity in a systematic scheme, proceeding from 
cause to effect, from the general to the particular, from premise to conclusion, with logica) 
clearness and precision. He is a representative of genuine scholasticism, in the best sense 
of the term. John’s knowledge is that of intuition and contemplation. He gazes with his 
whole soul upon the object before him, surveys all as in one picture, and thus presents the 
profoundest truths as an eye-witness, not by a course of logical demonstration, but imme- 
diately as they lie in reality before him. His knowledge of divine things is the deep insight 
of love, which ever fixes itself at the centre, and thence surveys all points of the circumfer- 
ence at once, He is the representative of all true mysticism. Both these apostles together 


* [The difference between Peter and John in their relation to Christ is parallel with the ditterence between Martha 
and Mary. Both loved the Saviour with their whole heart, but the one showed it more by outward, busy action, the 
pther by inward, quiet contemplation; the one loved Him in His official dignity as the Messiah, the other in His pers 
sonal character as the fountain of spiritual life. As Gyrotius ingeniously suggests, Peter was more a friend of Christ 
‘Caristophilos, or Philochristos), John a friend of Jesus (Jesuphilos), his bosom friend.—P. 8.1] 
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meet all the demands of the mind thirsting for wisdom ; of the keenly-dissecting understand: 
ing, as well as the speculative reason, which comprehends what is thus analyzed in its highest 
unity ; of mediate reflection as well as immediate intuition. Paul and John, in their two 
grand systems, have laid the eternal foundations of all true theology and philosophy; and 
their writings, now after eighteen centuries of study, are still unfathomed.”] 

10. Jon anv Sm1on, After the Apostolic Council, John disappears from the New Tes 
tament history of the apostles. When Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem (about the year 
59 or 60), he conferred only with James and the elders. Jobn was away—at all events, not 
present with the others. And he could not yet have been in Ephesus when Paul, some years 
later (about 67), wrote thither to Timothy. To the question, where he may have been in the 
meantime, the traditions of the ancient Church give no answer (see Liicke, p. 23; my Avost, 
Zeitalter, ii. p. 420). If we suppose that, in his noiseless solicitude, he went to Persea on the 
first symptoms of the Jewish war, and prepared the way for the settlement of the community 
in Pella, it is only a conjecture. But since John was the greatest seer among the Christians, 
the statement of Eusebius (iii. 5), that an oracle was imparted by revelation to the most 
approved of the Church, which directed the whole Christian people to emigrate from Jeru- 
salem and seek a new abode in a city of Perma called Pella; and the statement of Epipha- 
nius, that an angel from heaven instructed the Christians to leave the capital (De ponderibus 
et mensuris, cap. 15), may naturally be referred above all to the outstripping prophetic gift 
of John. To this, add the presumption that John, even before taking his residence in Ephe- 
sus—that is, while preparing for the composition of his Gospel, which seems to have taken 
place, at least in part, before the destruction of Jerusalem (see below, and Avpost. Zeitalter, ii. 
p. 420)—became familiar with Grecian modes of thought, as his Gospel shows. This famil- 
iarity he might have first gained in the Palestinian Decapolis, especially in Pella. Here the 
Jewish-Christian type of thought must have mingled with the Greek-Christian. 

Pella therefore formed the natural bridge for the Apostle from Jerusalem to Ephesus, and 
probably he did not leave the congregation at Pella, to pass to Asia Minor, until it was firmly 
established. 

We infer this course of things also from the harmonious correspondence in which the 
Jewish-Christian church at Pella (Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 268), under the direction of Simon, 
stood with the Gentile-Christian church of John at Ephesus. It is the fact, that the Jewish- 
Christian church in Pella, under the bishop Simon, stood in communion with the Gentile 
Christians. This appears, first, from the very fact of the flight of these Jewish Christians to 
Pella; they did not share the fanaticism of the Jews who went to destruction with their 
temple. Then, from the account of Hegesippus, that the aged Simon was martyred through 
the treachery of the Jewish-Christian heretics (Euseb, iii. 32). What they hated in Simon, 
could only be his more liberal, anti-Ebionistic position. Finally, from the account of Epi- 
phanius and Sulpitius Severus, that “at the time that Hadrian prohibited the Jews from 
going to Alia Capitolina, the Christians, in order that they might return to the Holy City, 
had put away every connection with the Jewish worship, and had confirmed this renunciation 
by choosing a Gentile bishop by the name of Mark.” But certainly so great a freedom must 
have time to ripen; and this was afforded by the episcopate of Simon. It is further to be 
observed, that, according to the testimony of the monk Maximus, Aristo of Pella wrote an 
apology against the Jews; Clement of Alexandria attributed this apology to Luke (Apost, 
Zeitalter, ii. 464). 

But if the church of Pella was in decided fellowship with the Gentile Christians, the 
thurch uf Ephesus and Asia Minor, which in its main element was Gentile-Christian, was in 
equally decided fellowship with the Jewish Christians, In favor of this is, first of all, the 
strong affinity of the writings of John, especially of the Apocalypse (which most certainly 
belongs to Asia Minor), with the Old Testament, and with Old Testament images and modeg 
of expression, Then it is a fact that John, with the Christians of Asia Minor, observed 
Easter according to the Jewish reckoning, and at the same time with the J ews; as is proved 
oy the testimony of the bishop Polvcrates in the Raster controversies (Euseb. iii. 31; v. 24) 
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Finally, it is well known that John had to contend as firmly in Ephesus against the Gentile 
Christian Gnosticism, as Simon in Pella against the Jewish-Christian Ebionism. This hia 
writings, and the testimony of the ancients, prove. (See the section on the Design of the 
Gospel, below.) His contest was, indeed, in part with the mixed forms of a Gnostic Ebion- 
ism, as represented by Cerinthus. As to the affinity of John with Judaism, Irenseus infers 
from the Acts, and from Gal. ii. 9, that, so long as he was in J erusalem, John, with the other 
apostles, continued the strict (religious) observance of the Mosaic law (Ado. Hereses, iii. 12). 
“ This, however,” observes Liicke (py 19), “is to be very much qualified on account of the 
growing separation between the Jewish and Christian communities in Jerusalem.” 

But the degree of this separation, and the whole import of it, must be distinctly fixed. 
The apostles were severed from Judaism in principle by the death of Christ (Eph. ii. 15; 
Col. ii. 14; Acts xv.). By the real Passover, the Jewish Passover, as a type, was for them 
abolished ; that is to say, the centre of communion in the Jewish religion was for them de- 
stroyed (John xix. 86). No element of Judaism could henceforth appear to the apostles 
necessary to salvation (Acts xv. 10,11). But this did not require them to abandon the fel- 
lowship of the temple; the less, since, on the preaching of Peter (Acts ii.), a large Jewish- 
Christian congregation had formed itself about them. According to the law of the Spirit, 
they did not withdraw, but they suffered themselves to be thrust out. The gradations of this 
passive excommunication appear plainly in Acts v. 40; vii. 58; xii. 1, 2; xv.; to which add 
especially the execution of James the Just (see “ James,” in Winer). But if, nevertheless, the 
apostles supposed that circumcision might continue among the Jewish Christians, and if they 
even, according to Acts xv., made it the duty of the Gentile Christians to bind themselves te 
the so-called Noachic commandments, we must again insist, that these were not religious con- 
ditions of the inward assurance of salvation, but ethical conditions of the outward fellowship of 
salvation, or of the communion between Jewish and Gentile Christians, ecclesiastical, ethical dog- 
mas, the formal obligation of which might vanish with the vanishing occasion of them (the 
prohibition of blood). The statement of Polycrates of Ephesus (Euseb. iii. 315 v. 24), that 
John, being of the family of the high-priest, continued, while an Apostle, to wear the high- 
priest’s diadem (wéradov) among the Jews, we consider, like the similar statement of Epipha- 
nius respecting James the Just, (with Solomon Cyprian,) a symbolical mode of expressing the 
preéminent authority of John among the early Christians (Liicke, p. 20, note). 

Thus we see the harmonious contrast which existed in the first half of the apostolic age 
petween the churches of Jerusalem and Antioch under the leadership of Peter and Paul, and 
then of James and Paul, in the second half of the apostolic age, the most obscure period of 
the rise of the Church, the time of its sprouting in the field of the world like winter grain 
under the snow, propagating itself in the contrast of Pella and Ephesus under the apostolic 
episcopates of Simon and John. 

How the residence of John in Ephesus is related to the Church tradition that Timothy 
was the first bishop of Ephesus (Euseb. iii. 14), cannot be accurately determined. If it be 
possible that Timothy continued to labor in Ephesus under the direction of John, it is, on 
the other hand, improbable that he should have died here as a martyr under Domitian 
(Niceph. iii. 14), while banishment only was inflicted upon John. 

Two points in reference to the later life and the death of John remain to be particularly 
noted : the question of the time of his banishment to Patmos, and the testimonies respecting 
his great age and his end. 

We consider the assumption that John was banished to Patmos under the reign of Do- 
mitian, established both by ancient testimonies and by modern researches. According to 
frenzus (v. 30), John had his vision toward the end of the reign of Domitian. According 
to Clement of Alexandria (Quis Dives salous, § 42, and in Euseb. iii, 28), John was recalled 
from the island of Patmos to Ephesus after the death of the tyrant. He does not, indeed, 
name the tyrant; but this indicates that the tradition was already quite established. Origen 
also appeals to a settled tradition (on Matt. xx. 22, 23). Eusebius (iii. 18, 28, Chronicon on 
the fourteenth year of Domitian) has explicitly fixed this tradition under Domitian, The 
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variations from it begin with Epiphanius. They are divided between. Claudius and Nero 
The older rest on conjectures, the later in good part on dogmatic prejudice. Internal evi- 
dences : the picture of a later condition of the Church in the Apocalypse (¢..g., ¢. ii. 18, &c.) 
speaks likewise for the time of Domitian. Also a more general form of persecution thar 
that under Nero. In a more extended. induction, specially directed against Liicke, Hengsten- 
berg (Die Offendarung des Johannes, p. 2 sqq.) has vindicated anew the ancient tradition 
The composition of the Apocalypse accordingly falls in the years 95 and 96... Tertullian has 
supplemented the historical fact by the legend that John, vefore his banishment, was im- 
mersed in boiling oil at Rome, but came out unharmed. 

There lies, then, probably-a long interval between the first settlement of John in Ephesus 
and his banishment to Patmos. In this interval of great, silent ministry, the Johannean 
school and church bloomed in Ephesus and Asia Minor. 

The death of John in Ephesus is attested by the Easter Epistle of the Bishop Polycrates 
of Ephesus, so early as the middle of the second century. According to Irenzus, he died in 
the reign of Trajan; therefore after the year 98. According to Jerome, he attained the age 
of one hundred years ; according to Suidas, a hundred and twenty. The Chronicon. Paschale 
says he had lived in Ephesus for nine years before his exile on Patmos, spent fifteen years in 
exile, lived twenty-six years after the exile, and died at the age of a hundred years and seven 
months, in the seventh year of the reign of Trajan. He must have been near a hundred 
years old; for Polycarp, who died about 170, and Papias, who died in 164, had been his 
disciples. 

The Church tradition has preserved some significant incidents-of his later life: (1.) Of 
his beroism in rescuing from robbers a youth who had been converted by him, and had after- 
wards apostatized (Euseb. iii. 23, after Clement of Alexandria); (2.) of his flight from a 
bath in which the heretic Cerinthus was (Iren., Haers. iii. 8, 28); (8.) of the raising of a 
dead man by his hand at Ephesus (Euseb. v. 18); (4.) of his play with a partridge, which 
he made the emblem of the blessing of recreation (Joh. Cassian, Collat. xxiv. 21);* (6.) of 
lis last. sermon: Little children, love one another (Hieron., Comment. ad Galat. vi.). 

The statements of tradition have gathered embellishing legends of his miraculous burial 
and end, and even of his continuing alive, with reference to John xxi. 22: (1.) According to 
pseudo-Hippolytus, he did not die, but was translated, like Enoch and Elijah. (%.) Augus- 
tine tells the story, from apocrypha, that he caused his grave to be prepared while he yet 
lived, and laid himself in it, as in a bed, to die; and on the ground of the expression in 
John xxi., it was believed that he did not actually die, but only slept; his breathing moved 
the earth over his grave, and continually threw up a white powder from beneath. This last 
was reported, Augustine says, by trustworthy people. (8.) In the Middle Ages, and even in 
modern times, the saying has been widely spread, that he still lives. Liicke says: Certainly 
in his writings. Why not as much in his spiritual kin, and in the John-like mystical and 
mysterious background of the Church? (4.) The legend that God raised him from the 
grave, and preserved him for the last times, in which he was to bear witness to the truth, and, 
with Enoch and Elijah, resist Antichrist. 

Polycrates called him a martyr (according to Huseb. iii, 81; v. 24); no doubt in the 
antique sense of a witness who persevered even unto death. Subsequently it was a trouble 
to Chrysostom and Augustine, that he was not a martyr in the literal sense. The early 
Church, on the contrary, celebrated his remaining always a stranger to sensual love, and 
extolled bim as the virgin-like, rap%¢mos, map%¢vos, from Rev. xiv. 4.+ 

That John was a martyr and a virgin-like spirit in a higher sense than the legalistic 


* [Prof. Plumptre, in his article on John in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, i, p. 1107 (in Hackett’s ed. p. 1423), is 
iisposed to accept this tradition of Cassian, as illustrating the truth— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.”—P. §,], 
ft [Augustine ca.us o1m ‘+ vergo mente et corpore.” St. John may certainly be regarded as the highect male typ 
of all moral chasity, as the Virgin Mary stands out as the model of femaie purity.—P. 8.1 
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Church could conceive, is evinced by the whole character of his inner life. Who can tell 
what griefs a legalistic and formalistic tendency in the later apostolic age alone had already 
prepared for him (see the first of his three Epistles)? He has the promise, that he shall not 
die, but live till the Lord come, and doubtless come forth in some special way toward the 


~ end of the days, before the coming of the Lord ;—which has given occasion to Schelling’a 


profound construction of the three successive apostolic periods (the Petrine, the Pauline, and 
the Johannean): See my Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters, ii. p. 649, and Schaff’s Hist, 
of the Apostolic Church, Amer. ed., pp. 674-678 [and Schaff’s note to Lange m Romans, Amer. 
ed., pp. 1, 2]. 

There are named to us as immediate disciples of John, Papias (underrated by Eusebius), 
Ignatius of Antioch, and Polycarp (Buseb. ili. 22, 89; Iren. iii. 8; Euseb. v. 20 and 24). 
But with the rising importance of Ireneus, Hippolytus, and other representatives of the 
Asiatic Church in Italy, South France, and Britain, the importance of the school of. John also 
must come more into view. It was the salt of the medieval Church, and continues to prove 
itself a quickening element in theology and the Church, tarrying for a richer future (see the 
citations of Meyer, p.4; my Apost. Zeitalt., ii. p. 448; p. 466; p. 608 ; the article “ John,” by 
Ebrard, in Herzog’s Encyclopedia ; the same article in Winer’s Real-Lexikon and in the Com: 
mentaries, &c.). For further sources for. the biography of John, see especially Credner’s 
Einleitung, p. 214 sqq. [The reader is also referred for biographical details to the article 
John in the English Bible Dictionaries of Smith (Hackett and Abbot’s ed.), Kitto, and Fair- 
bairn, and ‘to Schaff’s Hist. of the Apost. Church, §§ 99-108, pp. 895-430. On the legenda 
respecting the Apostle, see Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, i, 157-172, 5th ed.—P. 8.] 


§ 2. THE WRITINGS OF JOHN. 


The writings preserved by the Church under the name of John, of the genuineness of 
which we must speak in the proper place, with all their diversity, corresponding to the 
diversity of their literary species, have so many and so important peculiar traits, and have 
these traits, too, so much in common, that, with a better developed taste in regard to biblical 
style, we shall be no more able to ascribe them to different authors, than to attribute the 
different masterpieces of one great painter to different masters. 

The peculiarities of the matter of these writings are: (1.) The depth and fulness of the 
christological idea of Christ and His kingdom (the Word); (2.) The spiritual concentration 
of the depth and fulness of the Messianic life in the personality of the Lord, making heaven 
and earth a symbolism of Christianity, of its struggles and its triumphs (Love); (3.) The 
universalism of Christianity, grounded in God, embracing and shining through the world 
(Life); (4.) The festive spirit of the assurance of victory, wherein Christ in His imperial 
power destroys the works of the devil as works of falsehood and darkness (Light). Love, 
life, and light, in, the sense of infinite fulness and personal distinctness, come forth with the 
Word, and destroy the kingdom of hatred, darkness, and death. ; 

In reference to the first trait, compare John i. 1-3; 1 John i. 2; Rev. 15-8. For the 
second, see John 14,14; 1 John iv. 8,12; comp. chap. 1% 3 Rev. i. 17, 18; comp. chap. 
y.6. For the third, John v. 26; xi, 25; xiv. 6; 1 Johni. 2; ii, 25; Rey. vii. 18; chap.-xxi. 
For the fourth, John viii. 12; 1 John i..7; Rev. xxi. 23. The views homogeneous, however, 
pervade all the writings of John; everywhere the divine Word, Love, Light, Life; the de- 
struction of the destroyer of man, and of his manifestations, hatred, darkness, and death. 

If it be objected that these traits appear also in the other apostolic authors, we most 
readily grant it in a certain sense; for John is not Christ, uel has no new Christ. But in the 
proportions of his christology he is beyond even Paul, with reference to the first trait, in the 
distinctly expressed celebration of the Logos: with Godin an ontological trinity, his eternal 
existence God-ward ; with reference to the’ second, in the fact that for him the personality of 
Christ is his history, not the converse, and of Christ not only as made man, but also ag made 
flesh ; with reference to the third, in his making Christ not only the creative and upholding 
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force of the world, as in Paul (Col. i. 17), but also the inmost kernel, the gist, the truth of ita 
iife (John xy. 1); with reference to the fourth, in the fact that, with John, Christ not only ix 
an ethical operation enlightens the world, and luminously judges and awakens it, but also ia 
the ideal truth and reality of the world, reducing and exalting the whole real world to a 
transparent symbol of the eternal kingdom of light and love.* 

To these peculiarities of the matter of the Johannean writings, their peculiarities of form 
correspond (1.) The mighty unity of principle, ruling the whole representation—that is, the 
clearness and transparence of the theme, the motto of the books. (2.) The personal holding 
and shaping of all historical and didactic matters, to give their central, spiritual, hearty 
expression, (3.) The universal grandeur, sublimity, and organically pure structure of the 
compositions, and the richness of the elements embraced and organized by them. (4.) The 
lyric, festive diction, with the consequent directness of expression, the limited but pregnant 
fund of language, and the inimitable coloring, reminding only of the Song of Songs, and of 
the highest products of human poesy. On the diction of John, and his circle of words, see 
Creduer, Hinleitung, p. 222; Guericke, Isagogik, p. 205 [p. 218 in the 3d ed. of 1868]. 

Just this deep and beautiful monotony of the Johannean view and statement contains the 
reason, however, why the Johannean spirit unfolds itself in the copious variety of views and 
of forms. The trunk, rooted in a bottomless depth, strong in its solitary unity, spreads its 
palm-crown far out over the New Testament. 

We have four Evangelists in the New Testament; John, the Evangelist who lay on Jesus’ 
bosom, wrote the most profound and far-reaching Gospel, the fourth, and the complement of 
the other three. 

The Apostle Paul left the richest treasure of Epistles; John, the Apostle and primitive 
presbyter of the Church, left a trilogy of Epistles, in which the deepest essence and the 
ideal order of the fellowship of the Church in Christ reflects itself for all ages. 

The Evangelist Luke is, next to Paul and John, the most copious author of the New 
Testament (the Gospel of Luke and the Acts). Luke, in his exhibition of the life of 
Jesus, went back to the historical beginning of his childhood, and Luke’s final historical 
goal was the Church in Rome; but the Gospel of John goes back into the depths of the 
Godhead, and the Apocalypse exhibits the entire history of the Church to its consumma- 
tion in the new, eternal city of God (mot in the eternal world, for the actual world must 
merge organically in the thoroughly personal city of God). 

If we remember that the first three Evangelists wrote on special occasion, and that the 
Epistles of Paul were in reality not literary productions, but historical acts, John appears as 
preéminently the author of the New Testament, even more than Luke, and, as such, entirely 
fitted to appear for the holiness of the Bible. The language of Scripture is the word of 
spirit ; in this language must the disciple who does not die especially speak. 

Some have found a considerable difference between the Gospel and the Epistles of John, 
But here the unity in the diversity needs apology least of all. 

But the contrast between the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse has been urged with 
-very special emphasis. It has been said [by De Wette, Liicke, Bleek, and others] that John, 





* [From Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Ohurch, p. 648: “John’s theology is by no means so complete, or devele 
oped with such logical precision and argumentative ability, as that of Paul. It is sketched from immediate intuition, in 
extremely simple, artless, childlike form, in grand outlines, in few but colossal ideas and antitheses, such as light and 
darkness, truth and fa)schood, spirit and flesh, love and hatred, life and death, Christ and Antichrist, children of God 
ani children of the world. But John usually leaves us to imagine far more than his words directly express—an infinity 
lying behind, which we can better apprehend by faith, than grasp and fully measure with the understanding. And 
especially does he connect every thing with that idea of a theanthropic Redeemer, which had become part and parcel of 
his own soul ; nor can he strongly and frequently enough assert the reality and glory of that which was to bim, of all 
facts and experiences, the surest, the holiest, and the dearest. But with regard to its principle, and the point of view 
from which it is constructed, the doctrinal system of John is the highest and most ideal of all—the one toward which 
the others lead and in which they merge. It wonderfully combines mystic knowledge and love, contemplation and 
adoration, the profound wisdom and childlike simplicity, and is an anticipation, as it were, of that vision face to face, 
into which, according to Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 12; comp. 2 Cor. v. 7), our fragmentary knowledge, and faith itself wil, 
finally pass.’?) 
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the author of the Gospel, cannot have written the Revelation, Minds like Luther and Géthe 
have measured and’ mismeasured their strength upon the Apocalypse. Then again it has 
been said [by Dr. Baur and the Tabingen school], John was the author of the Apocalypse, 
and therefore cannot have written the fourth Gospel. But in the end it has to be conceded 
that only one person, the author of the fourth Gospel, could have written the Apocalypse: 
end that, conversely, only one man, the author of the Apocalypse, can have been the writer 
of the Gospel. It is one thing to speak in the understanding [vois], in reflective conscious- 
ness ; another, to speak in the spirit [vetpa], in the directness of an inspired frame (1 Cor. 
xiv. 15). The Gospel requires the Apocalypse, the Apocalypse presupposes the Gospel (see 
my Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. p, 178, and Schaff, Hist. of the Apost. Church, § 107, pp. 
422 ff.). The supposition of two authors, besides, is connected with Eusebius’ old fiction of 
the presbyter John of Ephesus, which arose from a misinterpretation of Papias. (On this, 
comp. Guericke, Die Hypothese von dem. Presbyter Johannes, als Verfasser der Offenbarung, 
Galle, 1831; my Apost. Zeitalt., i. p. 215; Schaff, 1. c. p. 421.) 

On the relation of the fourth Gospel to the first three, the Synoptists, comp., in the vol. on 
Matthew, the Introduction to the New Testament, § 2, and the works cited there. The Epis- 
tles of John belong together to the division of Catholic Epistles. On the idea and the group 
of the Catholic Epistles, compare Guericke, p. 430 [p. 416 ff., 3d ed.]. 

In the Apocalypse the highest immediacy and directness—that of vision—is combined in 
the most wonderful manner with the highest sacred art—that of apocalyptic, traditional 
symbolism (see Licke, Hinleitung in die Apoc.). And in this view, we have in the form of this 
Apocalypse a sealing of the incarnation, an incarnation raised to the highest power; the 
untensely earnest seer-spirit becomes art in the purest sense; art in ghostly severity becomes 
the prophetess of the judgment and the glorification of the world. 

To come to the contents: The writings of John form a trilogy. The Gospel, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse represent the evangelic founding, the organic shaping, and the eternal 
future of the Church ; Christ who was, and is, and is to come. 

But each unit has again a trilogical constitution. The Gospel testifies in the prologue the 
outgoing of Christ from eternity (chap. i. 1-18); in the body of it, His historical manifesta- 
tion; in the epilogue (chap. xxi.), His future spiritual presence in the world, represented by 
the Petrine and Johannean type of Christianity and the Church. 

As to the three Epistles: The second and third form corollaries to the first. The first sets 
forth the fellowship of believers in the love of Christ, in opposition to those who do not 
belong to them; the second speaks against the lax obliteration of the line of this fellowship, 
requiring the condition of the essential confession; the third reproves the harsh contracting 
of the line in fanatical stringency. We readily see that these two Epistles stand in regular 
sequence, and that the second could not be the third, nor the third the second. 

The Apocalypse places itself at the beginning on the historical basis of the seven churches, 
and of the seven epistles which transform those churches into types of the future (chap. 
i-iii). Upon this the prophetic images of the future are unrolled. (After the seven 
churches, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven thunders, the seven heads of Anti- 
christ, the seven vials of wrath, then the consummation, as the total manifestation of the 
seven spirits at the beginning.) At the end, after the consummation of the judgment, appears 
the counterpart of the seven churches, the eternal city of God (chap. xxi.). 


§ 38 THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, ITS CHARACTER AND IMPORT. 


The Gospel of John is the Gospel of the real ideality of the life of Jesus and His eternal 
operation ; the Gospel of the rea* ideality of Christianity ; or, the Gospel of the ideal person- 
ality, therefore, of the glorification of all the ideal relations of the world and of life. In this 
view we may consider it (1.) in its intrinsic import ; (@.) as the complement of the three 
Synoptical Gospels; (8.) as the antidote to the false, religious idealism and realism of ita 
time ; (4.) as the consummation of the gospel history and doctrine in general; as exhibiting 
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the realization of all the types in the world; as the ideal transfiguration of all real relationa 
of the world; as the Gospel of absolute pemonalitgg of the unity of idea and life, 





1. THE GOSPEL IN ITSELF CONSIDERED. 
(a.) Its Character in General. 


The Christ of John has been called a “shadowy form” (Webelgestalt). The truth is, that 
He comes into the purest light of personality ; that the Gospel is, throughout, the most dis- 
tinct biography of the most distinct character, though of a character which to the beclouded 
eye can appear cloudy on account of its ideal fulness, and on account of the delicacy and 
majesty of its outlines. The Gospel sets out from the imnahifentntion of the personal God in 
his Logos (chap. i: 1-14) ; it ends in the personal epiphany of the glorified Christ. It places 
all antiquity, the entire ancient covenant, before our eyes in personal concentration in 
John the Baptist. The second personage, in whom the old covenant was in a still higher 
manner concentrated—Mary—remains for a while in the background (chap. i. 18,14). She 
herself is represented by her Son, so far as the old covenant fulfils itself in Him (John 1. 17). 
Likewise the life of the post-historical Christ to the end of the world is here represented by 
the antithesis of two persons: Peter and John (John xxi. 15-23), in their connection with the 
company of the Apostles represented by a number seven (John xxi. 2). Between this intro- 
duction and conclusion the Gospel places the biography of the historical Christ; and in 
distinct chronological order. 

The first section extends to the first Passover, at which Christ openly appears as the great, 
anonymous Prophet (John i. 19-ii. 12). John has pointed the Jews to Jesus, and they have 
not known Him (chap. i. 19-28). ‘Therefore Jesus, renouncing the name of Messiah, must 
reveal himself in His Messianic power. So He reveals himself at first to the first disciples 
(John i. 29-51), represented by Andrew, John (intimated, not named), Peter, Philip, Na- 
thanael (Bartholomew). He reveals himself to them by His master-look into their inmost 
life, and His distinct exposure of it, by a prophetic reading of character in the miraculous 
power of Divine knowledge; the copy of the election of God himself. He reveals himself 
next to the pious in general at the marriage in Cana by His first miracle. The mother of 
Jesus becomes the personal expression of faith in the need of life, which He only can sup- 
ply; the master of the feast becomes witness to the richness of life which He gives, With 
this the holy family is established, the first germ of the Church in purely personal outlines 
(chap. ii. 12). 

The second section extends from the Passover of the year of Rome 781 (see Wieseler, 
Chronologische Synopse, p. 166) to the feast of Purim of 782 (see Winer, Purimfest, in the 
Spring, before the Passover), and relates the first: public manifestations of the Lord (chap. ii. 
13-iv. 54). Jesus reveals himself first to the people'in the temple, then to Nicodemus by 
night, afterwards to the disciples of John the Baptist, then to the Samaritans, finally to the 
noblemen of the government of King Herod Antipas. The Jews find Him, in the purifica- 
tion of the temple, the most genuine of Jews, whom zeal for His Father’s house threatens to 
consume ; Nicodemus, the master of Israel, must do homage to Him as the divine Master; 
John the Baptist must utter his acknowledgment of the greater Baptizer; the Samaritans, 
represented by the woman of Samaria, learn to greet in Him the Messiah of the Jews, who 
makes an end of the old antagonism between Mount Moriah and Mount Gerizim; the royal 
official must recognize in Him a royal power which sends its saving behests afar, 

The third section extends from the feast of Purim in 782 to the feast of Tabernacles in 
the same year, according to Wieseler, the 12th of October (chap. vy. 1-vii. 9). The decisive 
struggle with guilt and need in Israel begins. The pool of Bethesda, with its angel-miraclea 
in Jerusalem, heals no more; the cripple who has waited there thirty-eight years for help, and 
who represents the impotence of effete Judaism, Jesus heals on the Sabbath, and presenta 
himself tq the Jews, who would kill Him for the act, as the life-giving healer and the quick 
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ener of the dead. The people faint on their pilgrimage to the Passover on Zion ; Jesus feeds 


and satisfies the people with His miraculous bread, overcoming the anxieties of the natural 
view of things, which Philip, who calculates the great demand, and Andrew, who counts up 
the small store, mutually represent. And as He has avoided the persecutions of the Jews in 
Jerusalem who would kill Him, so the Jews of Galilee, who persecute Him with their sensu- 
ous homage, to make Him king, He escapes first on the mountain in the night, then upon the 
sea, in a miracle which here appears only as an incident (as an exertion of miraculous power, 
in which He flees from false disciples, and seeks the true), and then declares to them plainly 
that He comes not to give them bread outwardly, as Moses, but, in the sense of the spirit, He 
must be to them Himself the bread of life, the living food from heaven. By this He effects 
the beginning of a separation between His true and false disciples (chap. vi. 66-71). Thus is 
expressed the antagonism between Him and the world, in which even His brethren, as repre- 


sentatives of His discipleship in general, do not yet know themselves to be, and which deter- 


mines Him to continue His course in sporadic manifestations (chap. vii. 1-9). 

The fourth section extends from the feast of Tabernacles in the year 782 to the feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple in the same year, Dec. 20th, according to Wieseler (chap. vii. 
10-x. 22). Jesus brings His controversy with the Jews to an issue. 

(1.) In respect to His authority as a teacher (chap. vii. 15-18). 

(2.) In respect to His miracle on the Sabbath (chap. vii. 19-24). 

(8.) In respect to His extraction (chap. vii. 25-31). 

(4.) In respect to His and their future (chap. vii. 32-36). 

(5.) In respect to His relation to the temple solemnities, first the festival of the drawing 
of water from the well of Siloam (chap. vii. 87-53), then the torch-light celebration at ‘ke 
feast of Tabernacles (chap. viii. 1-11; 12-27). 

(6.) In respect to the false hope of the Messiah (chap: viii. 28-59). 

(7.) In respect to the true and false power of enlightenment for the world on Temple Hill 


' (chap. ix.), presented in the healing of the man born blind by means of the water of Siloam. 


(8.) In respect to the true and false claims to the pastorship of the people of God (chap. 
x. 1-21). 

ea this great contest He brings on the incipient separation between His friends and His 
enemies, the children of the light and the children of darkness. 

The fifth section goes from the feast of the Dedication in 782 to the Passover of 783 
(chap. x. 22-xii. 50). Jesus offers himself more distinctly to the Jews on their inquiry (prob- 
ably for the second time to the authorities) as the true Messiah, the Son of God. 

(1.) Appealing to His works (x. 22-81). 

(2.) Appealing to the Old Testament (vers. 82-42), likewise by the sign of the raising of 
Lazarus, the great life-miracle among his friends, represented by the family of Bethany hard 
by the gates of Jerusalem (chap. xi, 1-45), and by that very step He draws on the final 
resolution of the Jews, represented by the high-priest Caiaphas, to kill Him (chap. xi. 46-57). 

He prepares himself for death. 

(1.) By the anointing in the family at Bethany, among whom He has proved himself the 
resurrection, in a circle in which the anointing disciple and the objecting traitor represent 
the part of His friends and His enemies in His death (chap. xii. 1-8). 

(2.) By His triumphal entry into the city and the temple, where the homage of the Greeks 


lls Him with the presentiment of His death (chap. xii. 9-33). 


(8.) By the last parting words with which He withdraws from the people (vers. 34-50). 

The sixth section gives the history of the last Passover at large (chap. xiii. 1-xix. 42). 

(1.) The feet-washing, as the symbolical purification of the disciples and the real example 
of the Lord, connected with the virtual expulsion of the traitor from the circle (chap. xiti. 
1--30). 

os The parting discourses concerning the spiritual glorification of the Son of Man: a. 
Sonnected with the supper, His approaching departure, His denial by Peter (chap. xiii. 
81-38); d. Point’ng to His Father's house and the reunion beyond the grave. and answering 
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the questions of Thomas respecting the way, and of Philip respecting the goal (chap. xiv 
1-15); ¢. Promising, by the Comforter, full compensation for His departure from them in 
this world, and His own return and reunion with them in the fellowship of the Father through 
the Holy Ghost, and answering the question of Judas, why this. revelation was. given only to 
His own, and not te the world (chap. xiv. 16-31); d, The condition of the new death-span- 
ning fellowship of the disciples with the Lord; He being the vine, they the branches, Their 
relation to the Lord. Their relation to the world (chap. xv. 1-xvi. 11); ¢. The preparation 
of the disciples for the impending distress and the ensuing time of joy (chap. xvi. 12-82) ; 
f. The glorification of the whole redeeming work of Christ, to the perfection of His Father’s 
house amidst the dissolution of the ungodly world, in the prayer of Christ for the glorifica- 
tion of His person; or the high-priestly prayer (chap. xvii.). 

(8.) Jesus, the Lord of glory, judged. by the world (chap. xviii. 1-19, 42); a. Jesus, with 
the traitor Judas, and the hostile guard; their dismay before the majesty of Jesus; 0. Jesus, 
and the carnal zeal cf Peter, in contrast with the sublime calmness of the Lord; c¢. Jesus in 
the house of Annas, the two disciples in the hall; the serenity of the Lord; d. Jesus before 
Caiaphas ; the fulfilled prophecy of the Lord; ¢. Jesus before Pilate; the judicial acts and 
struggles of Pilate; the royal dignity of Jesus; . Jesus on the cross, the King of the Jews; 
g. The forsakenness of the dying Christ; 2. His last word: “It is finished;” 7. The miracle 
in His dead body ; the miraculous awakening of silent friends to their discipleship. 

The seventh section embraces the course of the feast of the Passover from the first to the 
second Lord’s Day (chap. xx.). Christ risen makes himself known to His disciples, and makes 
them perfectly free from the wretchedness and unbelief of the world. Magdalene, Peter, 
and John, the disciples in general, the first fruits of the Spirit, and the mission of Christ 
Thomas. 

The histories of the last chapter have a typical, symbolical import, and, as an epilogue or. 
the’ post-historical movement of Christ in the world, correspond to the prologue on His 
pre-historical movement in the world. That the life of Jesus is here set before us in the . 
grandest outlines of personal life, is plain. The Gospel brings few personages before us, but 
these all have a general import besides their individual; they represent human nature and the 
world in their most diverse aspects. The personality of Christ, however, throws light on all, 
now to condemnation, now to salvation; and in and above the personality of Christ, the 
being and the movement of God himself becomes manifest to us in the threefold radiance of 
the Father, the Son, and the Comforter, 


(6.) The Ideality and Symbolism of the Gospel. 


Agreeably to the peculiarity of the Gospel of John, all the real persons, things, and. cir 
cumstances in it are symbolically or allegorically transparent, being suffused with the light 
of the idea, John gives us not only a symbolism of the Old Testament word, of Old Testa- 
ment institutions, histories, and persons; he gives us also the symbolism of nature, of an- 
tiquity, and of history, of personal life; hence the absolute symbolism, or the ideal import 
of all real existence in significant outlines. He thus goes far beyond the symbolism of 
Matthew, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and even of Paul. 

As scriptural symbolism we adduce: chap, i. 1, with reference to Gen. i. 1 sqq.; ver. 11, 
with reference *o Ex. ix.; ver. 23, with reference to Isa. xl. 8; ver. 27, with reference to Mal. . 
iv. 5; ver. 29, with reference to Isa, liii. 7; ver. 51, with reference to Gen. xxviii. 12; chap. 
ii, 17, relating to Ps. lxix. 10; chap. iii. 18, to Dan, vii. 3; ver. 14, to Num. xxi, 8, 9, 
ver, 29, perhaps to Ps. xlv. 8, 10; chap. v. 89, 46, and chap. vii. 88, to Zech. xiy. 8 et al. ; 
chap. viii. 17, to Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15; ver. 44, to Gen. iii.; chap. x. 14, to Zech. xi. 7 ; chap. 
x, 84, to Ps. Ixxxii. 6; chap. xii. 14, to Zech. ix. 9; ver. 88, to Isa. liii. 1; ver. 39-41, to Isa, 
vi. 1; chap. xvi. 32, to Zech. xiii. 7; chap. xvii. 12, to Ps. xl. 10; chay. xix. 24, to Ps, xxi, 
19; chap. xix. 29, to Ps. lxix. 22; ver. 86, to Ex. xii. 46; ver. 87, to Zech, xii. 1v, 

That John accounts not only conscious verbal prophecies as symbolical utterances, ia 
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evinceil by many of his citations, In him, the sense of the anticipation of the New Testa- 
ment element in Old Testament types of mind and of things is especially developed. In the 
life of Christ, every important word of the Old Testament ‘finds its purest expression, its final 
fulfilment. And the symbolism of Old Testament persons, institutions, and events, unfolda 
itself in equal richness. The whole Old Testament is concentrated in the prophecy of John 
(chap. i. 6). The ground-thought of the Old Testament is: Israel the people of God; the 
Evangelist. declares forthwith that Christ has a new people, born of the Spirit, for His pos- 
session (chap. i. 11-18). The mysterious centre of the Old Testament system is the manifes- 
tation of the “glory of the Lord,” the dda (Shekinah); the Evangelist declares that this 
glory has appeared essentially in Christ (chap. i. 14). The antithesis between the Old 
Testament and the New is fully drawn in the antithesis between Moses and Christ (chap. 
i. 17). 

But Christ comes forth as the substance of the Old Testament itself. for He was: before 
John the Baptist (chap. i. 15, 27). He is the Messiah of promise, not only baptized, but bap- 
tizing with the Holy Ghost (chap. i. 32,41). Nathanael represents the true Israelite (ver. 47), 
even an Israel who should see without ceasing the angels of God ascending ana descending 
(ver. 51; see Gen. xxviii. 12). And the temple of the Israelites is a symbol of the body of 
Christ (chap. ii. 19). Circumcision in connection with washing is a symbol of the second 
birth into the real kingdom of God, the counterpart of His typical kingdom (chap. iii. 5). 
The brazen serpent which Moses lifted up as a healing sign, is a symbol of Christ lifted up 
on the cross (chap. iii. 14). The typical nuptial relation between Jehovah and His people in 
the Old Testament, is a symbol of the relation between Christ and His Church (chap. iii. 29). 
Jacob’s well in Sychem is a symbol of the inner life from the fountain of the peace of Christ 
(chap. iv. 10). Mount Zion is a symbol of the supremacy of spirit and truth wherein God 
should be worshipped (chap. iv. 23); the pool of Bethesda, with its angelic help, a symbol 
of the divine healing workings of Christ in His Church (chap. v.). The raging sea is an 
emblem of the raging voices of the people, above which Jesus walks, as the mountain is an 
emblem of the exaltation of His life of prayer above the world (chap. vi.). The manna of 
the wilderness is a symbol of Christ, the true bread of life, from heaven (chap. vi.). Circum- 
cision in its old patriarchal import is a symbol of the higher restoration of man (chap. vii. 
23). The water-drawing from the fountain of Siloam is a symbol of the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost (chap. vii. 88, 39). The torch-display at the feast of Tabernacles, was a symbol 
of the enlightenment of the world which proceeds from Christ (chap. viii. 12). The pre- 
scription of the law concerning the validity of the testimony of two witnesses before the 
judgment-seat, is a symbol of the concurrent testimony of the divine consciousness (Christ) 
and the divine works which the Father performs (chap. viii. 17). The bondage of the Jews 
is an allegory of the bondage of sin (chap. viii. 82). Abraham’s children after the flesh are 
only symbols of Abraham’s true children (chap. viii. 89). The serpent in paradise is an alle- 


- gory of Satan (chap. viii. 44). Abraham is a symbol of Christ (chap. viii. 56). The’Old 


Testament sons of God (judges and kings) are symbols of the Son of God (chap. x. 84). So 
“he Urim and Thummim, or, what is essentially the same, the judicial opinion of the high- 
priest Caiaphas, becomes an unconscious symbolical representation of the judicial decision 
of God, which turns the judgment of the world to salvation (chap. xi, 51). The Ji ewish fes- 
‘ival salutation, Hosanna, is a symbol of the salutation of the Messiah (chap. xii. 13).. The 
nardening of the people in the old covenant, is a typical foreboding of the complete harden- 
ing of Israel against Christ (chap. xii, 88). Therefore also the Paschal supper is become the 
symbol of the celebration of the death of Christ (chap. xili.), as the killing of the Passover 
is the symbol of His death itself (chap. xix, 86). Friday, as the day of preparation, is a 


symbol of the toil of Jesus and of His being laid to rest (chap. xix. 80, 31). The great Sab- 


bath is a symbol of His repose in the grave (ver. 31). 

And it must especially be observed, further, that here all the great festivals of Israel, the 
Passover, the Purim, the feast of Tabernacles, the feast of the Dedication, and then the Pass- 
pver again, become to the legal Israel days of darkening and hardening against the light and 
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substance of all the sc aies the Messiah, and days of the glorifying of the Messiah to the 
believing Israel. 

Among the symbolical personages of the Old Testament, Abraham and Moses, Jcfn and 
Mary, have special prominence. 

The Old Testament symbolizing of the fourth Gospel rests, however, on a universal view, 
which makes all the finite a similitude of eternal substance in Christ and in His kingdom. 
The whole universe, nature and history, is a mirror-like work of the Logos (chap. i. 8) ; light 
and darkness is an emblem of the great antagonism between Christ, or the kingdom of God, 
and the kingdom of evil; birth, an emblem (in the way of antithesis) of regeneration (chap. 
i. 18); the pure manifestation of the world, an emblem of the holy Word (ver. 14); the dove, 
an emblem of the Holy Ghost (ver. 32); the dwelling of Christ, an emblem of fellowship 
with Him (ver. 39); the prejudice of Nathanael against the wretched Nazareth, an emblem 
of all prejudice in the world against the earthly origin and form of the life of the Spirit 
(chap. i.), like the dishonoring of a prophet in his own country (chap. iv. 44); the marriage, 
an emblem of the festivity of human life, which issues in sheer want (the water-pots), till 
Christ comes into the midst and turns the water into wine (chap. ii.); the wind, an emblem 
of the Spirit of God blowing where it listeth (chap. iii. 8); marriage, a symbol of the union 
of Christ with His people (chap. iii. 29). The living water in the sacred well of Jacob signi-. 
fies the peace of Christ; earthly food, the spiritual nourishment of Christ; the fields white 
to the harvest, the field of Christ’s mission; the sower and the reaper, the earlier and later 
laborers in the kingdom of God (chap. iv.). The earthly healing fountain signifies the silent 
healing agency of Christ in the world (chap. v.); earthly bread, the heavenly food in Christ 
which gives new life to the world (chap. vi.) ; the earthly day, with its hours, the working- 
day of Christ in the world (chaps. viii., ix.) ; the true shepherd, Christ the Good Shepherd ; 
and the thief and the hireling, the false prophets and the faithless keepers of souls; the two- 
fold flock of a rich shepherd, the heathen and the Jewish worlds in their relation to redemp- 
tion ; the shepherd’s voice, the call of Christ (chap. x.) ; the Greeks at the feast who inquire 
for the Lord, the heathen world drawing near; the perishing corn of wheat which brings 
forth much fruit, the death of the good, especially the death of Christ, with the fruits of His 
resurrection ; the approaching evening, the declining of the day of grace (chap. xii.). The 
hospitable feet-washing is an emblem of love which humbly serves, especially of brotherly, 
cleansing admonition (chap. xiii.). The heavenly world, revealed in the starry sky of night, 
is an emblem of the Father’s house (chap. xiv.) The vine and the branches are Christ and 
His kingdom ; the fruitful branches, living disciples of Christ; the dead branches cut off and 
burning, apostate Christians in the judgment of fire (chap. xv.). The travailing woman in 
her pangs and her joy of motherhood, is an emblem of sorrowful Good-Friday and Jubilant 
Haster in the Church (chap. xvi.). The crossing of the brook Kedron, is the sign of decision 
(chap. xviii.). 

The position of Christ toward Pilate is an enlightening of Rome by Christianity, as His 
position toward the Greeks (chap. xii. 20) is an enlightening of Greece. Christ in the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe is the royal manifestation of the suffering One. The super- 
scription on the cross is a prophecy of the dominion of Christ in all the languages of the 
world. The draught of vinegar is the refreshment of the dying Christ from the side of the 
world ; the blood and the water flowing from the side of Christ after His death, are the sign 
of His miraculous transformation (chap. xix.). The carefully-laid linen with the napkin in 
the tomb is a sign of the resurrection rest, peaceful in God; the breath of Christ and Hig 
breathing upon His disciples signify the communication of the Holy Ghost to His people 
(chap. xx.). The fish in the net betoken the apostles’ converting the world (chap. xxi.). 


(¢,) The Reality or Historie Energy of the Christological Ideas of the Gospel. 


As, in this Gospel, on the one hand, all that is real and historical bears reference to the 
ideal world, and has an ideal, universal significance, so, on the other hand, all tle fundamenta 
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ideas of the kingdom of God take living form in the actual world. Out of the one idea. 
form of the eternal being of Christ, the Word, come forth the ground-forms of His revelation, 
to manifest Him in the world. In operation, His nature branches into life and light (chap, 
i. 4); His nature is love (chap. iii. 16; i. 17); His manifestation is glory (the ddéa). 

Over against Him stands, however, the anti-ideal acting of the kingdom of evil, darkness; 
its nature, hatred; its operation, death (chap. viii. 44; xv. 25); the manifestation of its chik 
dren involuntary self-condemnation and a going out and extinction in night (chap. xiii. 80). 

The nature and movement of the life in love for the sinful world is grace; the nature and 
movement of light is truth. The light divides the children of light from the children of 
darkness, and this affects the ideal judgment manifesting itself in wrath (chap. iii. 86), as the 
basis of the judgment to come. The children of the light are children of truth and upright 
ness; the children of the darkness are children of falsehood (chap. iii.). Grace and truth, 
become personal in the glory of Christ, are the principle of the glorification of life (chap. ii.) 
and of the beginning of that glorification in regeneration (chap. iii.). In their personal ap- 
pearance in Christ, they give peace of soul (chap. iv.), abolish sickness and death as a negative 
liberation of life (chap. v.), nourish the restored life with positive food (chap. vi.), bestow a 
life-awakening life in the Holy Ghost (chap. vii.). The truth leads to freedom in Christ, the 
counterpart of which is bondage (chap. viii.) ; to the living knowledge of Christ, the counter- 
part of which is blindness; to trustful and obedient following of Christ, the counterpart of 
which is apostasy (chap. x.). 

To believers the grace of Christ unfolds itself as eternal life (chap. x. 28); to His friends, 
as the power of resurrection (chap. xi.); to the Gentiles, as the power of spiritual exaltation 
to the heavenly life (chap. xii. 24, 832; to the confidential circle of the disciples, as the most 
self-sacrificing love (chap. xiii.), This resurrection is accompanied with the judgment of un. 
believers, whose unbelief discovers itself in steady aggravation (chaps. xi—xiii.). The gra- 
~ cious truth initiates in all the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven: the mystery of the Fath- 
er’s house above (chap. xiv. 1-15); the mystery of heaven upon earthy constituted by the 
Holy Ghost (vers. 16-31) ; the mystery of the kingdom of heaven in this life and in the life - 
to come (chap. xv. 1-17); and the mystery of the enmity of the world, and of the disciples 
victory over the world (chap. xv. 18-xvi. 12). This leads to the glorification of Christ : the 
promise of His glorification in the Spirit (chap. xvi. 12-83); the eve of His glorification in 
His sacerdotal prayer (chap. xvii.). The glorification of His passion, and of all the elements 
of His passion (chaps. xviii. and xix.). The glorification of the risen Christ among His own 
(chap. xx.), and through His own in the world (chap. xxi.). 


(d.) The Idealism and the Realism of the Gospel in the Unity of Personal Life. 


We have already remarked that we find the unity of the real and the ideal in personal 
life; hence the unity of this Gospel of the ideal history is in the history of personality. 
Therefore it is that personages, both good and bad, play so significant a part in the light of 
the personality of Christ, the image of the personality of God: On one side, John the Baptist, 
Mary, the disciples, Nicodemus, the man born blind, Mary of Bethany, Martha, Magdalene, 
Joseph of Arimathea, more especially Thomas, Peter, John ; on the other, the Jews, an Annas, 
a Caiaphas, a Judas, a Pilate. How sharply and at the same time how delicately are all these 
life-figures marked, and how transparent their meaning s } ; 

With equal significance is the fermenting, the shaping, the separation of the parties fo 

gai rtrayed. 
ae eae Me be said of the small selection of the miraculous acts of the 
Lord. It is in keeping with the character of this Gospel that the miracles of knowledge here 
atand out so prominently (chap. i. 42, 48; comp. ii, 25; il, 19; iv. 17; vi, 70; xi. 11; xiii. 8; 
xvii. 12; xx. 27; xxi. 6; ver. 18; ver. 22). The first miraculous work of the Lord according 
to John stands, entirely in the spirit of the fourth Gospel, at the head ia miracle of the ex- 
altation of life to heavenly festivity out of earthly need (chap. ii.) ; and it is suitably followed 
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by the purificatioi of the temple, as a chiefly moral miracle, foretokening the restoration of 
the temple in the raising up of the real temple (chap. ii.). The second sign of Jesus in 
Galilee is the performance of a cure at a distance, which the Lord sends before to His home x 
a speaking token of His approach. The first miracle in Judea, the healing of the cripple at 
the pool of Bethesda, is rendered specially significant by its being wrought at a medicival 
fountain religiously sacred to the Jews, and wrought on the Sabbath—a doubly mortal offence 
to the “ Jews”—that is, to the Pharisees and the priest party. The first miraculous feeding 
in the wilderness appears here in contrast with the solicitude of the disciples, as the miracu- 
lous provision of wine in contrast with the solicitude of the mother; and at the same time it 
marks the turning-point in the life of Jesus, where He strikes clear to the ground the false 
Messianic hopes of the people, to direct their mind to the eternal (chap. vi.). The second 
miracle of Christ in Jerusalem, the healing of the man born blind, again has a twofold offence 
for His enemies; the taking of the pool of Siloam, the sacred well of the temple, as an instru- 
ment, and the performance of the work again on the Sabbath, notwithstanding his adherents 
had been threatened ‘with the ban. This miracle is intended to bring the issue nearer. But 
the final issue is brought on by the great public miracle of the raising of Lazarus in Bethany 
(chap. xi. 58). This raising the dead from the grave is the crown of all the miracles of Jesus 
and the presage of His own resurrection, and of the resurrection of all the dead. 

John has thus recorded few miracles; but by the manner of his record he has made them 
great life-pictures of the wonderful dominion of Christ in the province of personal life. An¢c 
the great discourses of the Lord are likewise an exhibition of the realization of all the funda 
mental ideas of the kingdom of God in the province of personal life, in which He himself 
stands as the luminous centre. 


2. THE GOSPEL, AS THE COMPLEMENT OF THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 


After this sketch, we must observe the relation of the fourth Gospel to the three preceding. . 

If it may be said of each of the Gospels, that it completes in its own way the other three, 
since the whole four set forth the infinite fulness of the life of Christ in its four grand forms 
(see Leben Jesu, i. p. 234; the vol. of this Comm. on Matthew, General Introduction, p. 24-26, 
Amer. ed.), this may evidently be said with special emphasis of the fourth. But beyond this, 
the relation of the fourth Gospel to the Synoptists as a whole must be distinguished. The 
supplemental effect is so important, that it was in various ways explained even by the earliest 
writers. Eusebius (iii. 24) relates the opinion of the ancients, that John intended to confirm 
and complete the three already existing Gospels. And in modern times he 1s regarded pre 
eminently as the completer [by Ebrard, Ewald, Godet, Wordsworth, and many others]. 

That the fourth Gospel has this office in fact—that John might have been conscious of it 
—and that he had it in view as a thing desired, are probable in the nature of the case; but 
the highest and ultimate design of his writing lay far beyond. The independent, original 
character of the work, as well as his own declaration (chap. xx. 31), establish this. None the 
less stands it true, that we owe to the fourth Gospel not only some of the most weighty facts 
of the life of our Lord, as well as His most important discourses, but also the exhibition of 
His ministry from the very beginning, the extended accounts of His ministry in Judea, as well 
as an accurate chronological sequence of events, from which it is possible to construct a 
chronological view of the life of Jesus. 

Of equal or greater importance with the extensive supplementing of the first three Gospels, 
is the intensive, the communication of the deepest and highest self-revelations of the Lord, 
and the exhibition of the whole life of Jesus in the most exalted light of an ideal apostolic 
intuition, as celebrated from Clement of Alexandria (Euseb. vi. 14) to Luther (“‘ the one true, 
tender, main Gospel;” see Liicke, i. p. 157), and made in recent times an occasion, with some, 
of extolling this Gospel as the only true one at the expense of the Synoptists (Gfrérer) ; with 
others, of holding the synoptical portraiture of Christ as exclusively the correct, historic. 
view (Weisse). 
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-. Even in the relation between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptists as to statements of fact, 
sume have endeavored to find such ditferences as to make this relation an argument now 
against the exact reliability of the Gospel statements, now against the genuineness of the 
fourth Gospel. We recur to this in our discussion of the genuineness, 

Here it must only be remarked, that, with all the elevation of its view of Christ and His 
work, this Gospel does not transcend the three others in their estimate of the Divine charac- 
ter of Christ, nor present another, a more spiritual, or a less historical Christ. The fourth 
Gospel’s portrait of Christ, as has been already elsewhere remarked, is still a Johannean 
Christ, not a Christian John, no picture of John’s fancy in Christlike colors (see Leben Jesu, 
i. p. 177); for John has taken his representation not from his own life, but from the depths 
of the life of Christ, though in conformity with his own deep contemplative and ideal turn 
of mind. In his drawing, no mastering subjective conception rides over the objective Mas- 
ter, as, in the other Evangelists, no subjective incapacity falls short of representing the objec- 
tive Master. 

The truth is, Christ was and appeared so boundlessly rich, that four specifically different 
original minds with different receptivities were needed to set forth the fulness of His revela- 
tion in adequate leading forms, each of which is alone in its kind. And thus the fourth 
Gospel could not properly compensate either of the other three with us, though, as the Gospe: 
of the full idealization of the real life of Jesus in the perfect personal life of love, it must 
evidently stand as the conclusion, the completion, and the crown of the Gospel books. 


3. THE GOSPEL IN ITS ANTAGONISM TO GNOSTICISM AND EBIONISM. 


This import of the Gospel of John with reference to the other three, expresses also ita 
permanent relation to Gnosticism on the one hand, and to Ebionism on the other. Irenzus 
supposed (Adv. Her. iii. 11, 1) that John composed his Gospel against the mischief of Gnosti- 
cism, particularly against Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. Epiphanius (Her. lviii. 12; lxix. | 
28) and Jerome (De viris illust. c. 9) added the Ebionites. The hypothesis of an antignosti¢: 
aim is revived by modern scholars (Grotius, Michaelis, and others [Hug, Ebrard, Alford, 
Hengstenberg, Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth]. Meyer [p. 43, 5th ed.], on the contrary, 
observes, that the Evangelist nowhere betrays a polemic aim against the opinions of the time. 

It is, however, with this intrinsic polemic character as with the extrinsic supplemental office 
of the Gospel. Though it was not properly the main object of the Evangelist, yet, in a time 
when the germs of Gnosticism and Ebionism so plainly appeared (see the later Epistles of 
Paul, the Second Epistle of Peter, and the Epistle of Jude), he could not but feel his Gospel 
to be an actual argument against both these extremes; and a twofold series of strong asser- 
tions unmistakably reminds us, on the one hand, of that allegorical, fantastic idealism which 
could not allow the Word, or the idea-life, to become flesh, because it assumed an essential 
antagonism between matter and spirit (chap. i. 8, 14; vi. 54, 55; xix. 84; xx. 20, 27); and, 
on the other hand, of that realistic spirit of “the J ews,” which acknowledged no full revela 
tion of the eternal light of the Godhead in this world (chap. i. 11, 14; v. 18; vi. 62, 68, 
x. 86; and passim). 

And we may well suppose that the prophetic spirit of the Evangelist was fully aware that 
his Gospel would actually exert this two-edged power against all Gnostic idealism and all} 
Ebionistic realism in all times. For this is its effect, constantly beginning anew, and ever 
more powerful the more the Gospel discloses itself; though the consciousness of the Evan. 
gelist, reposing in the personal believing contemplation of the person of Christ unfolding its 
lite for the redemption and glorification of the world, soared eagle-like above the need of an 
anxious attention to extreme views which had been already in principle utterly transcended 
and left bebind by the birth of Christ. 

Phe Christian doctrine of personality has in our day, for the first time, come forward in 
theology with independent distinctness. In the mighty unfolding of it, to which the pan: 
theistic idealism lately impelled the theological mind, and a materialistic realism now impels 
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it, the importance of this Gospel also must rise, as the consummation of the evangelic history 
in the contemplation of the perfect, world-transforming, personal life. And with this will all 
just elements of the ideal in the world and in the Church, in science, art, and theology, be 
brought more and more into the true light, and instated in their real rights; as, on the other 
hand, under the blessing of this revelation of personality, the real also, the great fact and the 
little incident, the creature, and even matter, must maintain the ideal glow of significance, 
In this view the fourth Gospel will prove itself the Gospel for all the ideal that is misty and 
in love with itself, and for all the real that is dark and imprisoned within itself ;* in a word, 
the Gospel of personality called to freedom in the personality of Christ and its personal work 
of love. 


4, THE GOSPEL AS THE CONSUMMATION OF THE EVANGELIC HISTORY AND DOCTRINE, 


Accordingly, the fourth Gospel, in its import with reference to the consummation of the 
gospel history and doctrine, appears to us (1.) as the specific Christian view of John, the pure 
reflection of the character of John; (2.) as the first writing of John, which, in its spiritual 
expression, is perfectly homogeneous with the rest; (8.) as the foundation of the Johannean 
type of doctrine; (4.) as the highest revelation of the life of Christ in the mirror of John’s 
contemplation; (5.) as the first member of the completed apostolic form of doctrine in 
general; (6.) as the type of the future completion of the Christian doctrine, the Christian 
view of the world and of life. 

On the import of the fourth Gospel, see Licke, Hinleitung, p. 153; the citations in Meyer, 
p. 4; Tholuck, Hinleitung, p. 6 [Eng. ed., by Krauth, p. 11 sqq.]; Leben Jesu, i., p. 261 sqq. 

The Gospel of John is much extolled and much abused, as the gospel of the Lord him- 
self. The spiritual Gospel, said Clement of Alexandria; a mixture of heathenism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, said Evanson ; the one true, tender, main Gospel, said Luther ; a production 
without value or use for our time, said the Lutheran Superintendent Vogel in Wunsiedel 
(Licke, p. 93); the heart of Christ (pectus Christi), said Ernesti; mystic, confused, tedious, 
a dissolving view, said others; least authenticated, decidedly spurious, mixed with Gnosti- 
cism, said the latest opponents; while, since Ireneus, it has remained, for the sons of the 
apostolic spirit, the crown of the apostolic Gospels. 


§ 4. THE GENUINENESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


[The Gospel of John has never been seriously assailed in the Christian Church till the 
nineteenth century. The rejection by the Alogi, of the second century, Was a consequence of 
their denial of the doctrine of the Divine Logos, and unsupported by any argument, The 
doubts of Evanson, 1792, Eckermann, 1796, Ballenstadt, 1812, and others, were superficial, 
and made no impression. But more recently it has become the chief battle-ground between 
the old faith and modern criticism as applied to the documents of primitive Christianity. 
The first respectable critical attempt to dispute the Johannean authorship, was made by Bret- 
schneider, in his Credibilia de evang. et epistolarum Johannis apostoli indole et origine, 1820, 
Since then, its apostolic origin was positively denied with more or less show of argument by 
Strauss, 1835, Bruno Bauer, 1840, Litzelberger, 1840, F. C. Baur (the ablest and most formi- 
dable opponent of the Gospel), 1844, 1847, 1858, &c., and his followers of the Tabingen schoo] 
(such as Zeller, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Lang), also by Schenkel, 1864, Scholten 
1865, and Keim, 1867. The composition was assigned by these writers to some anonymous 
author of the second century, though without any agreement as to the exact time. The 
author assumed the name of John to give apostolic sanction to his theological system, which, 
according to Baur, is the last and most ingenious attempt to reconcile the supposed antago- 
nism of the Jewish-Christian or Petrine, and the Gentile-Christian or Pauline types of Chris 


* (Lango: das Evangelium fir alles getritbte, in sich selbst verlicbte Ideale, wie fir alles finstere, in sich selbst verfan 
gene Reale.| 
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tianity, and presents an artificial history as the symbolical vestment of ideas. Renan, like 
Weizsaicker (1864), denies only the genuineness of the discourses of Jesus, and admits the 
Johannean composition of the historical portions, He defends this position in a conclud- 
ing essay to the thirteenth edition of his Vie de Jésus, 1867. See below, p. 31. Schenkel 
also, in his Charakterbild Jesu (1864, p. 32), admits a basis of Johannean traditions for the 
post-apostolic speculations of the fourth Gospel. But these inconsistencies are untenable, and 
“nust give way to the alternative of a whole truth or a whole fabrication. Strauss, in his new 
Life of Jesus, 1864, exchanges his former mythical hypothesis of unconscious poetic composi- 
tion for Baur’s hypothesis of conscious invention, as the only other alternative to the orthodox 
view, and thereby he shows his sound and clear sense. Keim, in his Geschichte Jesu von Nazara 
(Zurich, vol. i., 1867, pp. 146 ff., 167 ff.), with all his attempts to mediate between the tradi- 





_ tional view and the Tiibingen school, arrives at the same result, but traces the composition of 


John about fifty years higher than Baur. He represents it as the production of an anonymous 
genius, a liberal Jewish Christian of Asia Minor in the age of Trajan (100-117), 7. ¢., almost 
within the lifetime of John. To call such a pseudo-Johannean work by its right name—a 
literary forgery—is, according to Prof. Keim (p. 170), a sign of ignorance, or results from a 
rough neryous constitution! He even doubts that John ever was in Ephesus.—English and 
American divines so far have had too much reverence and common sense, or too little interest 
in such problems, to be affected to any considerable degree by the bold hypercriticism of the 
Continent. But quite recently, it has been reéchoed by some writers in the Westminster 
Review, more elaborately by J. J. Tayler, Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, London, 1867, and by Dr. Samuel Davidson, in the new edition of his Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological, London, 1868, 2 vols., 
vol. ii. pp. 323 ff. and 357 ff. Dr. Davidson, a man of learning, but little judgment, who, in 
his first edition (1848, vol. i. p. 244 ff.), had vindicated the Johannean authorship of the 
fourth Gospel against the crude vagaries of Litzelberger, now openly advocates the subtle 
speculations of the Tubingen school, and assigns the composition of John to an anonymous 
writer about a. p. 150. “This great unknown” (as he calls the author, p. 449), “in depart- - 
ing from apostolic tradition, teaches us to rise above it. He has seized the spirit of Christ 
better than any apostle; and if, like him, we ascend through their material setting to ideas 
that bring us into close contact with the Divine ideal of purity to mankind, we shall have a 
faith superior to that which lives in the visible and miraculous.” This is all idle illusion. 
An anonymous tract, entitled, “‘ Was St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel?” by a Layman, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, London (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1868, 
takes a similar view, and, after a superficial discussion of the alleged discrepancies between 
the Synoptists and the fourth Gospel, arrives at the conclusion that the latter is the invention 
of some unknown author of the second century, with the exception of those passages that are 
to be found in some one of the other Gospels. But the discrepancies between the antago- 
nists of John are far more serious and fatal than the discrepancies between John and the 
Synoptists. In one thing only they agree: in rejecting the Johannean origin of the fourth 
Gospel, and ascribing this sublimest of all literary compositions to an unknown impostor, they 
make it the greatest mystery in the history of literature. All these attacks will Tee away 
without being able to “ pluck a single feather from the mighty wing of this Eagle,” who sails 
serenely and majestically above the clouds, in full vision of the light of eternal truth.—P. P.] 

On the historical testimony to the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, compare Licke’s 
Commentary ; Luthardt, Das Johannes-Hvangelium ; Tholuck’s Commentary on John ; Tho- 
tuck’s Glaubwirdigheit der evangelischen Geschichte ; Guericke, Isagogih, Dp. 179 [199 ff. in the 
third ed. of 1868—P. §.], Kircbhofer, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons bis auf Hierony- 
mus, p. 142; the treatise of Schneider, Die Aechtheit des johanneischen Evangeliums nach den 
fiusseren Zeugnissen, Berlin, 1854; Heubner, p. 212; and others, f 

The evidences of the authenticity of this Gospel begin properly in the New Testament 
itself; to wit, in John xxi. 24 (see Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigheit p. 276). This testimony is, ins 
deed, without subscription, and has become a constituent of the thing to be attested; but if 
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has force from the fact that it passed under the criticism of the early Church, and was ac 
knowledged by it (see my Leben Jesu, i. p. 169). To this add@ the following consideration: 
The author of the Gospel does not, indeed, name himself; but he repeatedly speaks of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and is designated by the Gospel itself as this disciple, chap. xxi. 


24. Of this disciple it is said, in chap. xiii. 25, that he lay on Jesus’ bosom ; and the ancients 
named John as this disciple who lay on Jesus’ bosom (Tholuck, p. 6). Again, when the 
power to estimate the apostolic characters shall be further developed, it will undoubtedly be 
perceived that the Gospel of John, the Revelation, and the Epistles of John, stand or fall 
together (and they will stand), as the productions of one clearly distinct mind (see my Ver- 
mischte Schriften, vol. ii., p. 173 sqq.: “On the indissoluble connection between the individual- 
ity of the Apostle John and the individuality of the Apocalypse”). The relation of the two 
closing verses to the Gospel is to be treated hereafter. The words kal otSapev, dre ddniys éorw 
9) paprupia adrov, are undoubtedly to be considered in any case an addition, probably an inter- 
polation of the Ephesian church.* We certainly cannot esteem it any glory to theology, to 
have made the Gospel and the Apocalypse mutually exclusive in regard to authenticity. 
(Liicke: Because the Gospel is Johannean, the Apocalypse cannot be; Baur, the reverse.) 

So early as Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Romans, chap. vii., we find distinct allusions to 
the Gospel (Licke, p. 48); and the fact that Papias does not name it, is accounted for by the 
predilection, extolled by himself, for oral tradition, which, in reference to John, he was per- 
mitted to enjoy. (See Leben Jesu,i. p.151.)t Yet, according to Euseb. iii, 39, 8, Papias knew 
the First Epistle of John, and this [in view of the obvious and universally admitted iden- 
tity of thought and style in the two compositions] constitutes him indirectly a witness 


* (Comp. the Ezxeg. Notes on chap. xxi. 24, 25, and Abbot’s addition to Smith’s Bible Dictionary, ii. p. 1430. Abbot 
justly concludes: ** The only plausible explanation of vers. 24 and 25 seems to be, that they are an attestation of the 
trustworthiness of the Gospel by those who first put it into general circulation—companions and friends of the author, 
aud weil known to those to whom it was communicated; and the only plausible account of the first 23 verses of the chapter 
is, that they are a supplementary addition”? [or rather the Epilogue, corresponding to the Prologue, as Dr. Lange 
regards it], ‘‘ which proceeded directly from the pen, or substantially from the dictation, of the author of the rest of the 
4ospel.”—P. S.J ; 

t [Dr. Lange omits to notice, in his third edition of 1868, some important data which have come to light since hia 
second edition in 1862. We can now appeal to two or three direct and explicit testimonies of Papias in favor of the 
Gospel of John. These set aside the argument from his alleged silence, which has been recently urged by Strauss, Renan. 
Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and others, as a very dangerous argument against the apostolic origin of the same. 
(1.) The first is found in a Latin MS. of the Gospels in the Vatican Library, marked ‘‘ Vat. AJex. No. 14,” and dating 
apparently from the ninth century, where, in a prologue to the Gospel of John, the following remark occurs: ‘ Eyan- 
gelium iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab iohanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hiera= 
politanus discipulus iohannis carus in exotericis [no doubt an error of the copyist for exegeticis] id est in extremis quinque 
libris [7. e., at the close of the fifth book of his lost Aoyiwy kupraxdv éEnyjcets] retulit.”? This testimony (which is not 
invalidated by the additional improbable notice that John dictated his Gospel to Papias) was known already to Cardinal 
J. M. Thomasius, who entered it in his collections (Opp. omnia, Rom, 1747, tom. i. p. 344; comp. Aberle in the Roman 
Catholic Quartalschrift of Tibingen, 1864, pp. 1-47), but it attracted no attention until it was recently rediscovered in the 
Vatican Library, and brought to notice by the eminent Benedictine scholar, Cardinal Pitra, and Prof. Tischendorf, on 
his visit to Rome, March, 1866, who assigns the Prologue to a writer before the time of Jerome. (2.) The second testis 
mony which was discovered by Aberle (J. c.) in a Proémium to the Gospel of John in the Catena Patrum Grecorum, ed. 
by Corderius, is from an anonymous Greek commentator, who axserts that John, the Son of Thunder, dictated his Gos- 
pel to his disciple Papias of Hierapolis (rG éavrod madyr7_ Uamiq ebBudtm [probably for émucxémw] 7 iepamodirp. 
Although this tradition may have no foundation in fact, it proves, nevertheless, the intimate connection of Papias with 
the Gospel of John in the opinion of the ancient Church. (3.) Finally, Ireneeus, at the close of his work, Adv. Haer., 
v. 36, §§ 1, 2, quotes a passage from John xiv. 2 in such connection with Papias, and other presbyters who had known 
John personally (presbytert qui Johannem discipulum Domini viderunt), as to make it extremely probable that he quoted 
either from the work of Papias, or of the presbyters, who were still older and better witnesses.—-On the other hand, we 
can make no usé (as Dr. Wordsworth does for another purpose) of the fragment of “ Papias”? in an Oxford MS. (see 
Grabe, Apicil. li. 34, 35, and Routh, Reliquix Sacra, vol. i, 16) on the four Marys (among whom he mentions “ Mary 
Salome, the wife of Zebedeus, the mother of John the Evangelist’), for this passage is an extract from a Dictionary or 
Glossary of another Papias, of Lombard, in the twelfth century, as Hofstede de Groot (Basilides, &c., p, 112 f.) has con- 
olusively proved from another copy of the Lexicon Catholicum of the medieval Papias.—Comp. on these testimonies of 
Papias to the Gospel of John (which have escaped also the attention of Prof. Fisher and Mr. Abbot), the fourth revised 
and enlarged edition of Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien geschrieben ? Leipzig, 1866, pp. 101-119, especially 
p- 118, and P. Hofstede de Groot, Basilides, &c., Leipzig, 1868, pp. 109-116. The latter closes his discussion with the 
remark : “‘ Who knows what else may not yet be discovered? But, for the present, the facts adduced are sufficient te 
prove that Papias was acquainted with the fourth Gospel as a production of John.”—P. S.J 
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oral the Gospel. In Polyearp, too, appear proofs of intimacy with John (see Tholuck, 

If John, according to an established tradition, lived to the close of the first century, s 
living Gospel, we may be satisfied if we find even in the middle of the second century per- 
fectly sure signs of the existence of his Gospel, as we do in the Logos-doctrine of Justin 
Martyr, though the Evangelist is not cited by name (since Justin wrote primarily for the 
West, where the fourth Gospel was as yet comparatively very little current).| On Justin’s 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel, see Ewald, Jahrbiicher, 185253, p. 186; Litcke, i. p. 44; 
Meyer, p. 4, and Tholuck, p. 27, with reference to Semisch’s Justin, p. 188. [See also Weiz- 
sicker, Tischendorf, Keim, and the article of Prof. Fisher above cited, Hssays, p. 46 ff, and 
his addition to Smith’s Dictionary, ii. p. 1488. Even the skeptical Keim, Leben Jesu, i. (1867) 
p. 188, admits that Justin knew the Gospel of John, and ridicules the absurd idea of a de- 
pendence of John on Justin.—P. 8.]. 

These indications further appear in the fact that Tatian, a pupil of Justin, composed a 
work on the Gospels, entitled Diatessaron (8:4 reoodpov, one out of four, an expression look 
ing back to the dropypovedpara of his teacher), which could have had none but our four 
Gospels for its basis; that the Valentinians, toward the middle of the second century, knew 
the Gospel, since even the Valentinian Heracleon accompanied it with a commentary; and 
that the Montanists, in the second half of the second century, appealed to the promise of the 
Paraclete, which involves their familiarity with the Gospel of John. 

Add to these the first new discovery, made by means of the close of the Clementine 
Homilies found by Dressel, that the author of it (perhaps about a. D. 160) knew the Gospel 
of John, and the second new discovery through the “ Philosophoumena,” edited by Miller 
r1851, and better by Duncker and Schneidewin, 1859.—P. 8.], that even the Gnostic Ba- 
silides, a younger cotemporary of John, knew his Gospel (Tholuck, p. 28, with reference to 
the treatise of Jakobi, Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1851, p. 222).} 

The acquaintance of the Gnostic Valentine and of Marcion (first half of the second 
century) with this Gospel, has likewise become more and more certain. [Comp. Fisher, ..¢. 
p. 59 ff., and especially Hofstede de Groot, Basilides, &c., pp. 90-106.—P. 8.] 

Nothing more can be desired than such a group of evidences, reaching back, some to the 
middle of the second century, some to the beginning of it. 

But then, in the second half of the same century, Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Autolye. 
ii, 22) and Irenzous (Ado. Heres. iii. 1) appear as express witnesses for the authorship of John, 
They are followed by a series of the Church fathers, beginning with Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. 

The peculiarity and elevation of the fourth Gospel passed among the ancients, with 
scattering exceptions, for a special seal of its apostolicity. Characteristically, the same cit- 
cumstance had that weight with them which to the modern rationalistic criticism makes tha 
Gospel preéminently suspicious, or rather gives this criticism occasion for its cavils. 

In the history of this criticism we must distinguish two stages: First, the objections 0} 


* (Polycarp, @ disciple of John, quotes from 1 John iv. 3 the passage concerning the mak of Antichrist (Zp. ad 
‘Philipp., c. 7).—P. 8.) , 

+ According to Volkmar (Ueber Justin den Martyrer und sein Verhdltniss zu unserem Eeitngedm, Zirich, 1853), it 
should of course be granted that Justin was ignorant of the fourth Gospel. John writes drwOev vevynPnvat, Justin 
dvayevynOqvor. But Justin was free from pedantry ; and in Rome, where the Petrine term (1 Peter i. 3.23) was familiar, 
‘aid well to use it.’ [That Justin, Apol. i. 61, in quoting from memory (as was usual with him) the passage on regeneration, 

“John iii. 8-5, uses dvayervdw for yevvdw, and Bacreia rav ovpavaey for Bac. Tov Oeod, is not strange if we 

. gonsider that dvayevvdw, besides being found in a few MSS., had become the current term. for regeneration 5 that the 
‘Pynoptists use Bac. t&v ovpavav, and that the same inaccuracy in quoting this very passage occurs frequently in wih 
preus, Eusebius, Chrysostom, and other fathers, as has been shown in a learned note by Abbot in his and Hackett’a 
edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1869); ii, 1433. Even Jeremy Taylor once quotes the passage inaccurately 
thus: “ Unless a man be born of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter the langdom of heaven.” —P. 8.]J : 

[On the important testimony of Basilides (A. D. 65-135) brought to light in 1851 with the discovery of the * Philo» 
eophumena” of Hippolytus,: see the learned and able treatise of P. Hofstede de Groot, of Groningen, written first im 
Dutch, and then enlarged in German: Basilides als erster Zeuge fir Alter und Auioritdt IN. T. Schrifien, insbesow 


dei des Johannesevangeliums, Leipzig, 1868—P. 8.], 
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the vulgar rationalism, which we may designate also as Ebionistic. The judgmert of ita 
eritique runs thus: The Johannean Christ is not true enough to have been actual; the Synop: 
tists alone portray the actual and true Christ. Then, the objections of the modern pantheistic 
rationalism, which may, in like manner, be called Gnostic. In its opinion, the Christ of the 
fourth Gospel is too true—that is, a too far developed idea of the ideal Christ—to have been 
actual, The two views agree in establishing a contradiction between the Synoptists and the 
fourth Gospel. To the first class belong the Alogi of the ancient day,* and, in our time, 
Evanson (1792), Eckermann, Schmidt, Bretschneider, and others (see Licke, Comm. i. p. 89; 
Guericke, Isagogik, p. 188); to the second, Baur and his disciples. A party which forms a 
bridge between these opposites, finds in this Gospel some things too real, some too ideal, for 
the book to have been genuine (Strauss, Weisse). 

It is remarkable, that Bruno Bauer [not to be confounded with F. C. Baur] makes the 
Gospel to have proceeded from the bosom of the orthodox, poetizing Church ; Ltitzelberger, 
from the borders of the Church, from the hand of a Samaritan Christian; Hilgenfeld, from 
the bosom of the Valentinian Gnosis. How wanton the confusion of notions sometimes is 
which this negative criticism permits, is shown by the remark of Hilgenfeld, that we have to 
do with an age in which the idea of literary property was wholly wanting. Tholuck, on the 
contrary (p. 6), adduces evidences against literary frauds. And it must above all be borne in 
mind, that the instinctive moral idea, which abhors falsification, and the modern legal idea 
of literary property, are utterly different things. 

For extended demonstration of the genuineness, we refer to the works already cited ; to 
Credner, p. 261, wd others; to the Hvangelienkritik of Ebrard, p. 828 sqq.; the well-known 
critical apologetic treatises on the life of Jesus; the work of Ebrard, Das Huangelium Johan- 
nis und die neueste Hypothese iiber seine Entstehung ; and Bleek, Beitrage zur Evangelien-Kritik, 
pp. 175 sqq. 

[In addition to these works, the following more recent apologetic treatises on the Jo- 
hannean question deserve special mention: Prof. Riggenbach (of Basle), on the Testimonies 
for the Gospel of John, Basle, 1865; Prof. Godet (of Neuchatel), Heamination of the Chief 
Questions of Criticism concerning John (French and German), Zirich, 1866 ; Prof. Van Ooster- 
zee (of Utrecht), The Gospel of John, four Lectures (Dutch and German), 1867 (English trans- 
lation by Dr. J. F. Hurst, Edinburgh, 1869); the fourth revised and enlarged German edition 
of Tischendorf’s valuable book on the Origin of the Gospels (Wann wurden unsere Hvan- 
gelien geschrieben ?) Leipzig, 1866 (English translation by W. L. Gage, Boston, 1868); Prof. 
Hofstede de Groot (Groningen), on the Testimony of Basilides for the New Testament Books, 
especially the Gospel of John (Dutch and German), Leipzig, 1868; Abbé Deramey, Défense 
du quatriéme évangile, Paris, 1868. See also the Commentaries of Licke, Tholuck, De 
Wette (the 5th edition by Brickner, 1863), Meyer, Luthardt, Biumlein, Astié, Godet, and 
Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vol. viii. (1866), pp. 56-77. The best English discussions of 
the Johannean question with reference to the attacks of the Tiibingen school, are by Prof. 
George P. Fisher, of New Haven, The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, first published in the 


* (From the account of Epiphanius, Heresis L. adv. Alogos, which is almost the only source of our information on 
the Alogi (so called first by Epiphanius, as deniers of the Logos, with a sarcastic insinuation of their unreasonableness), 
it is not clear whether they rejected the divinity of Christ altogether, or simply John’s doctrine of the Logos (i. 1-14). 
He says, indeed, that they denied the Gospel of John, cat roy év ait év apxi Svta Gedy Adyoy (Her. liv. c. i.); but, 
on the other hand, he closely distinguishes them from the Ebionites, as well as from the Gnostics. They rejected both 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse, and absurdly ascribed these books to the Gnostic Cerinthus, a later contemporary of John. 
This very fact, however, proves that these books were regarded as ancient at the time of the Alogi, who flourished during 
the Montanist controversy, about 170, and furnishes a strong argument against the position of the Tibingen school 
yhich would put the composition of the Gospel of John down to the middle of the second century. Had the Alogi had 
any idea of its late origin, they would no doubt have turned it to account, According to Heinichen (De Alogis, Theo= 
dotianis atque Artemonitis, Leipzig, 1829), they rejected merely the Apocalypse, not the Gospel of John. But this is 
irreconcilable with the account of Epiphanius, who expressly says (Her. |. c. 3), that if they had cast off the Apoca- 
lypse only, there might be some excuse in view of the obscurity of that book; but since they rejected all the writings 
of John, they showed clearly that they belonged to the antichrists spoken of, 1 John ii, 18. They tried to refute John 
with the Synoptists, but very feebly. They were also violently opposed to the Montanists. and denied the continuanct 
ef prophecy and miraculous gifts in the Church.—P. 8,] 





§ 4. THE GENUINENESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 29 
Sree a a 
Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1864, and then incorporated in his Hssays on the Supernatura\ 
Origin of Christianity, New York, 1866, pp. 38-152 (comp. also his addition to Smith’s 
large Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii, pp. 148187); and by H. B. Liddon, in the fifth of his 
Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, London, 2d ed., 1868, pp. 207 ff. For a 
complete list of the polemic and apologetic literature on John, see Meyer, Comm., 5th ed. 
(1869), pp. 88-41; Ezra Abbot’s addition to W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. 
(1869), pp. 1487-1439; and Dr. Hurst’s Appendix to his English translation of Van Ooster- 
zee’s Apologetic Lectures on John’s‘ Gospel, Edinburgh (1869), pp. 241-246.—P. S.] 

Here it may be suggested, that the criticism which denies the genuineness of the Gospel, 
annihilates itself most effectually by its own internal confusion and contradiction. The 
earlier rationalists make the Gospel of John an obscuration of historical Christianity; the 
later, an ideal amplification and provisional completion of it. According to one, John existed 
as a Jewish apostle, who is supposed, in a qualified sense, to have written the Apocalypse 
(Baur) ; according to another, the Apostle did not exist at all, at least as the author of the 
fourth Gospel, which was composed by a Samaritan toward the middle of the second century 
(Litzelberger). Thus, a Samaritan forged it, according to Litzelberger; the Christian com- 
munity invented it, according to Bruno Bauer. According to Zeller, Valentinianism grew out 
of the conceptions of John; according to Hilgenfeld, the Gospel grew out of Valentinianism. 

The objections which have been made against the Gospel may be classified as follows: 

1. Supposed historical contradictions with the Synoptists. 

(a.) The different festival journeys of the Lord in John, together with the many incidents 
peculiar to him. Explained by the difference in the character of the Gospels, and by the 
complemental position of the fourth. 

(6.) The many omissions of John: the Lord’s Supper, the agony in Gethsemane (with 
which the exhibition of the triumphant spirit of Christ in His sacerdotal prayer is supposed 
to be inconsistent), Explained by the fact that the place of the Supper is plainly enough 
marked (chap. xiii. 34), and that there is abundant cause for the strongest alternations of 
experience in the life of our Lord, and the actual occurrence of them in every Gospel by itself. 

(c.) The dates of the last Passover and the death of Jesus. Compare, on this point, this Com- 
mentary on Matthew, Special Introd. to chs. xxvi. and xxvii.; my Geschichte des apostol. Zeital- 
ters,i., p. 69; Tholuck, p. 38 ff. [also the Lit. on the Paschal controversy of the second century]. 

_ (d.) Supposed differences of minor importance. Accounted for by what has already been 
said; especially by the fact, to be emphasized, that the Evangelists have given Gospels, 7. ¢., 
religious, historico-ideal views, each his own, of the gospel history; not chronological prag- 
matic reports of events. 

2. Pretended doctrinal differences between John and the Synoptists. The presumption 
that John was a Jewish Apostle, and therefore Judaistic, and that, consequently, he could not 
have written the Gospel, we pass; it falls with the Ebionite hypothesis of Baur. (Comp. 
Tholuck, p. 53.) 

(a.) Jesus here speaks, in general, chiefly of His person. Answer: He speaks of His per- 
son also in the Synoptists; John differs from them only by collecting more especially the 
utterances of the self-consciousness of Jesus. 

(b.) The speculative tone. But this is just what makes John John. Tholuck refers to the 
fact that Plato has written of Socrates in a higher tone than Xenophon (Glaubwirdigheit, 
and Comm. [Krauth’s translation, p. 30]). Heubner finds this doubtful (p. 218). The 
analogy would only be doubtful, if Tholuck had at the same time said that John has Johan- 
neanly idealized the actual Christ, as Plato Platonically idealized Socrates (which Weisse 
holds). We can perfectly maintain the complete dependence of John’s view of the objective 
Christ, and yet perceive that John, according to his subjective individuality, has apprehended 
just that which is most distinctive in the objective Christ. Heubner mistakes this truth, an 
would not admit the individuality of John asa factor (p. 218). He is right, however, in 
insisting that Christ was inexhaustibly rich, therefore endlessly manifold, in His self-revela 
tion; citing Demosthenes as an analogy (note on p. 213). 
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(¢.) The difference in the teaching of Christ. But there is enough that is Johannean in 
the Synoptists, on the eternal Godhead of Christ, His preéxistence, His sole relation to the 
Father (see Matt. ii, 15; iii, 83,17; xi. 19 and 26-30; xvi. 16; xxvi. 64; xxviii. 18; Mark i. 
2; ii, 28; xii, 85; xiii, 26; xvi. 19; Luke i. 16,17; ver. 76; ii. 11, &c.,) and enough that is 
synoptical in John (chap. ii. 14; v. 19; vi. 8, &c.), to establish the result that. the Christ of 
all four Gospels is the same, but that the particular calling of Johu was to hold forth espe- 
cially the spiritual glory of Christ. If in this he has his own mode of representation, he 
need not be found “ dissolving ” because he is solemnly elevated, nor “inaccurate” because, 
_ ag is proper to his solemn style, he soars above logical forms of transition. If, finally, Christ 
speaks in proverbs and parables only in His discourses to the multitude, and, even according 
to the Synoptists, had other discourses besides, the prevalence of the dialogue and the dis- 
course in John argues genuineness, since it. corresponds to the different nature of the occasions 
and circumstances... - 

8. The mutually exclusive authorship of the Gospel and the Apocalypse. According to 
Licke, this does not indeed touch the genuineness of the Gospel ; only, the Evangelist John 
cannot have written the Apocalypse, because he wrote the Gospel. According to Baur, on 
the contrary, he cannot have written the Gospel, because he wrote the Apocalypse. . 

We maintain that the Gospel and Apocalypse require each other. If it be first sufficiently. 
considered (a.) that there is an essential difference between speaking ¢y r@ voi and éy ré 
mvevpari, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 15; (6.) an esseutial difference between a historical and an 
apocalyptic, poctico-symbolical. work ;* (c¢.) that the Gospel of John has no special escha- 
tology, as the others have;. (d,) that the Apocalypse presupposes a kindred Gospel, especially 
the Evangelist and Apostle; (¢.) that the Apocalypse evinces the same theological depth, the 
same fulness of ideas, the same universal view, as the Epistles of John and the fourth Gospel. 
After these considerations, we cannot help concluding, that all the books attributed to John 
can haye been written only by one man; and that one, this unique John, with whose pre- 
eminent trait of contemplativeness in the Gospel and in the Apocalypse the contemplative 
character of the Johannean books is in perfect harmony. 

4, Intrinsic difficulties which the Gospel is supposed to present. Particularly. 

(a.) The improbability that such discourses as those recorded by John should be retained 
by the memory. But this objection has never duly considered, that John could as well have 
put down his memorabilia at once during his intercourse with Jesus, as the many, of whom 
Luke speaks (Luke i. 1). Nor has it further put to the account, that the ways of memory are 
different, and that the memory of the loving worshipper is always tenacious of the words 
kindred to its spirit; and it has confounded the notions of a substantial and a verbal record, 
That Christ might receive a Johannean coloring in the representation of John, without being 
transformed from a Johannean Christ to a Christian John, is made perfectly clear by the anal-- 
ogy of the three Synoptists. ’ 

(.) Wearying repetition and diffuseness. This objection becomes at once a self-accusation 
of the critics. The pregnant, the lyrically iterative, in the language of an inspired ideal 
intuition, presupposes yielding harmony and affinity of spirit. 








§ 5. THE INTEGRITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The unity of character of the fourth Gospel, the whole incommunicable spirit of it, is so 
plain, that the hypothesis of the working over by a later hand of an original record by John 
(Weisse, Die Hvangelische Geschichte, et al.), or of the filling out of such a record by interpo- 


lations (A. Schweizer, Das Hoangelium Johannis), may be passed over (see Leben Jesu, i. p. 
197; Luthardt, Die Integritat).+ 


* [The remark of Tholuck, p. 11, that “‘the Old Testament prophets speak not a whit more impure Hebrew than 
the prose-writers,’’ mistakes the main point here at issue—to wit, the difference between the states of consciezeness, in 
which a Hebrew at one time speaks pure Greek, at another, Hebraizes.] 


+ [Luthardt, in the first chapter of lis able work: Das Johanneische Ewangelium nach seiner Higenthiimlichkett ge- 


ra 


§ 5. THE INTEGRITY OF THE GOSPEL. 8] 
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The genuineness of the 21st chapter of the Gospel remains to be specially considered. 
The words of John xx. 80 have been supposed to form the evident close of the Gospel; and 
then the 2ist chapter itself has been thought to bear traces of spuriousness. Accordingly 
many who have acknowledged and honored the Gospel, from Grotius to Licke, and others, 
have declared against the genuineness of this chapter. (See the list in Meyer’s Comm. [p. 571, 
4th ed.]). On the contrary, the genuineness of it has been as decidedly vindicated, from Calo. 
vius to Guericke and Tholuck. According to Meyer, the chapter, excepting the last verse, is 
a supplement to the Gospel of John, which closes with the 31st verse of the 20th chapter, 
But a supplement can be only an appendix, as Meyer intends, in case the book itself is com- 
pleted according to its plan. Now, a careful estimate of the total structure of the Gospel 
leads to a plan which constitutionally includes the 2ist chapter. In this view we distinguish 
the Prologue, chap. i. 1-18, the historical Gospel, more strictly speaking, and the Epilogue, 
chap. xxi. The division of the Gospel, made and pursued in this volume, must justify this 
conception ; and we here refer the reader thereto, Even most of the advocates of the genu- 
ineness, however, have more recently explained the 24th and 25th verses as a later addition ; 
and again, Weitzel has declared against this (Studien und Kritiken, 1849, 1.1). We hold 
that, if the interpolation: “ We know that. his testimony is true,” be an interpolation of the 
Ephesian church, the rest reveals the hand of the Evangelist himself; since ver. 24 looks. 
back to chap. xx. 31, and the proverb in ver. 25, though termed by Meyer an absurd exaggera- 
tion, is entirely characteristic of John’s contemplation,* 

It is otherwise with the section, chap. viii. 1-11. It is, in the first place, established, that 
the section is wanting in a series of the most important codices, B. L. T. X. 4., to which 
certainly Cod. Sin., and probably A. and C., are to be added; and that a series of the oldest 
and most eminent fathers, from Origen downward, are entirely silent respecting this section, 
Add to this the fact that the section, at first view, does not improve, but impairs the connec- 
tion ox the Gospel. We ourselves have hitherto thought there were sufficient proofs that it 
belongs to the day of the great onsets of questionings which the Pharisees made upon the 
Lord on the Tuesday after the feast of Palms (see Liicke, ii. p. 243; Hitzig, Ueber Johannes . 
Markus, p. 205; my Leben Jesu, ii. p. 952; p. 1222). From this apparent misplacement of the 
section, however, it would not necessarily follow that the passage itself is not apostolic; not 
even that it is not Johannean. Since the other Evangelists have described those onsets, it is 
improbable that the section should have come from them (as, for example, Hitzig places the 
passage in Mark, between chap. xii. 13-17 and vers. 18-27). On the contrary, it is more 
natural to suppose that this Gospel relic belongs to John, or, at all events, to the Johannean 
tradition in Ephesus. The coad. 1, 19, 20, put it at the close of the Gospel ; codd. 69, 124, 
346, put it after Luke xxi. 38, We might well suppose that the latter manuscripts are in the 
right as to the place of the incident, the former as to the authorship of the account. We 
think it suitable, however, to recur to the question in the Commentary on the section itself; 


schildert und erkldrt (Niirnberg, 1852, pp. 1-20), satisfactorily defends the integrity of the fourth Gospel againnt the 
views of Weisse and Schweizer, which may be regarded as exploded. But since that time the same error has been 
renewed in a modified form. Renan (Vie de Jésus, 1863) is disposed to regard the narrative portions of Jobn as genuine 
gnd to acknowledge a historical substratum even in the discourses. He nocepts as historical the belief in the resurreo- 
tion of Lazarus, but turns it into a counterfeit miracle, the result of guilty collusion, which is certainly no hi but 
worse, than the German notion of a mythical poem, or a symbolical vestment of ihe idea of immortality. In the 13th 
edition of his Vie de Jésus, Paris, 1867, Renan enters for the first time into a discussion of the Johannean question. 
He distinguishes, in the Preface, four views on the subject: (1.) the orthodox, which holds fast to the whole Gospel 
pf John as genuine; (2.) the middle position, which recognizes him as the first aera et ae Z ae ee 
brought into its prosent shape and form by his disciples; (3.) the critical, which derives it: om a ae e : nal - 
A.D. 100, and gives up the discourses, but admits a Johannean tradition in the historical er ion i ( 2 . — 

sritical view, which regards the whole as a fiction or historical novel of the Second century. _ He pro. ae Be 0 he 
third view, and defends it in a concluding essay. Weizsacker, who is Baur’ & Spcennsoe in Tubingen, (in his inter suc] 

ungen iber die evangel. Geschichte, Gotha, 1864; comp. his notice of Renan in the Jahrbitcher fiir Deutsche ip: 
for 1868, pp. 521 ff), substantially agrees with Renan, and divides the authorship between John and one or more of his 


' flisciples, probably the elders at Ephesus.—P. 8.] 


* . the first foot-note on p. 26.—P. S.] : 
ii Rigen of John viii. 1-11, or rather vii. 53-viil. 11, as also of chap. v. 4, with the last clause of ver. 3, fa 


purely 2 question of textual criticism, See the Textual Notes in loc.—P. 8.1 
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since, on a more accurate weighing of the critical and historical considerations, the section 
might decidedly maintain its existing position. (On the critical treatises relative to this sec- 
tion, compare Meyer, on chap. viii. [p. 320, 5th ed.] ). 


§ 6. SOURCES AND DESIGN OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Gospel of John appears the most original of all the Gospels, in that it shows itself 
thoroughly independent of the Synoptical evangelical tradition while yet presupposing it 
and confirming the essential substance of it. It manifestly rests on the personal memories 
of one of the earliest disciples of Jesus—the most profound and spiritual of all—on whom 
the Lord’s exhibitions of himself impressed themselves in indelible lines. 

That John early committed to writing in memorabilia the most important matters of his 
recollection, especially the Lord’s discourses, we may well suppose, though these constituents 
of his Gospel continually became fresh again and clear by the suggestions of the promised 
Paraclete, which coéperated with his enthusiastic love for the Lord. 

But since, by the direction of the dying Saviour, he was made the son of Mary, and Mary 
thenceforth lived with him in his house (see the article Maria, in Winer), and this little 
family, formed under the cross, could have had no more engaging matter of conversation than 
the memory of the Lord, we may doubtless ascribe to Mary a mental share in the gradual 
formation of this slowly maturing Gospel. 

To the memories of the Apostle must be added the experiences of his life, especially the 
friendly and peaceful movements of his apostolic development. How he might thus have 
been led also to his peculiar shaping of his Logos doctrine, is suggested by Liicke’s and other 
treatises on the Prologue. 

To speak now of the design: The Gospel, like Christian worship, which is in this respect 
akin to art, and, like every thing belonging to the Christian Church, must have been pro- 
duced primarily for its own sake, as the one spontaneous effusion of the lofty contemplations 
of the Evangelist. If this may be said even of the first Evangelists, and our school-theology 
must be charged with inquiring far too readily and too exclusively for an exterior design, 
while a due regard to the fervid spontaneity of the four Gospels might cure criticism of 
many prejudices of a lower conception ;—all this is true in a very peculiar degree of the 
fourth Gospel. Contemplative minds like that of John must give expression to their expe- 
riences and views first of all for their own satisfaction; and if we have understood any thing 
of the nature of John, we cannot wonder that we find five productions of his hand, forming 
at bottom a trilogy of the evangelic, epistolary, and the apocalyptic character in the New 
Testament. 

Yet, as the Christian cultus, with all its art-like character, by no means stops in the idea 
of mere exhibitive art, but builds itself out of the elements of eternally active truth, and 
aims with distinct purpose in efficient enthusiasm at edification, the Evangelists must as dis- 
tinctly, and with still more distinct consciousness, have had their objective impulse and their 
practical design. And the Evangelist John has himself distinctly stated his first and his next 
practical design, chap. xx. 31. His immediate and decisive aim was neither to fight a heresy 
nor to complete the other Gospels. He knew too well that the positive statement of the life 
of Jesus, purely and fervidly given, was itself the most effective polemic (chap. iii. 19), and 
that a round, complete collection of the most significant points in the life of the Lord, set 
forth in orderly succession, would form the most fitting supplement (John xx. 381). 

Nevertheless, this great apostolic presbyter-bishop of Ephesus could not, have stood for 
half a century between the opposite germinant motions of Ebionism and Gnosticism, without 
writing his Gospel in the consciousness that it would practically transcend that antagonism, 
nor without, in this conviction, everywhere emphasizing the relevant anti-Ebionistic and anti- 
Gnostic points, The expressly polemic passages in his Epistles (comp. 1 John li. 18, 22, 28; 
iv. 1 sqq., 2 John), as well as in the Revelation, particularly in the letters to the seven 
churches, give abundant proof that he was fully conscious of the historical and dogmatical 
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points in his Gospel against the heresies of his time, and. that he relied upon their operative 
force. And undoubtedly it was his Logos doctrine especially, in connection with the doctrine 
of the historical, personal Christ, which in the second century most effectively contributed to 
the victory of the Church over both Ebionism and Gnosticism. The doctrine of personality, 
concretely defined by the doctrine of the person of Christ, still ever operates as a two-edged 
sword against all Gnostic and Judaistic distortions of the truth. “ With John, t1erefore, in 
his Gospel, the person of the Saviour is of supreme importance.” 

The consciousness of supplementing the first three Gospels, which at the t'me of the 
origin of John’s Gospel had already gained a considerable currency among the Christians, 
was likewise natural, The Evangelist may even have been conscious of the twot old comple- 
tion, internal and external, which he furnished; and in that case he surely in’:mded to fur- 
nish it, But not in such sense as to be a theological or historical emendator. 

When Clement of Alexandria (according to Euseb, vi. 14) remarks that ihe other Evan- 
gelists have delineated particularly the external history, giving us a evayyé Mov copareKdr 5 
and the object of John was to give something higher, a edayyéAtov mvevparixiv, he unites in 
one expression a partial truth, and a leahing of the Alexandrian turn of thought which must 
not be overlooked. Luther’s dictum also, of the “ one true, tender, leading Gospel,” needs to 
be reduced to the most strictly qualified sense. All the Gospels are spiritual, pneumatic, each 
in its way ; but the fourth Gospel is preéminently the Gospel of the real ideal personality of 
Christ, and as such, in the phrase of Ernesti, the heart of Christ (pectus Christi). 

Clement further states that John wrote his Gospel at the request of his friends; likewise, 
the canon of Muratori, which Jerome ingeniously interpreted thus: that the bishops and 
churches of Asia Minor urged him to write his Gospel against the incipient heresies, and in it 
to make the divinity of Christ distinctly appear. But John hardly needed such a spur; he 
might at most have been hastened by it in the publication of the Gospel. The historical sup- 
plementing of the three Synoptists is made prominent, particularly by Eusebius (iii. 24) and 
Theodore of Mopsvestia (Comment. in Joann.). But if, beyond his delight in a more exact 
statement and essential enrichment of the Gospel history, John had been moved by the desire 
of an external supplementing of the records of his predecessors, the chronological points 
would have appeared still more clearly marked, and the array of facts and events much more 
copious. His object lay ona higher level than this; and so, indeed, did the object of the 
first three Evangelists themselves. 

The modern criticism has come down so low as to represent John in his Gospel, according 
to Strauss, as aiming an indirect polemic against Peter ; according to the ancnymous Saxon 
work, “Die Hoangelien,” as intending to glorify himself and put himself in Peter's place ; 
according to the Baur school, a fraudulent writer allowed himself to put fort} , in the interest 
of an irenical tendency, a pseudo-Johannean Gespel ! 


§ 7. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION. 


As to the time of the composition of the Gospel: It is the unanimous tradition of the 
ancients (Irenzeus, Clement, Origen, &c.) that the fourth Gospel was the last written. We are 
also pointed probably in any case to the time of the Apostle’s residence in Ephesus, which 
cannot yet have begun at the date of the Second Epistle to Timothy, because that Epistle 
shows no trace of John in Ephesus. This date, it is true, must vary according to the view 
taken respecting the time of Paul’s death; we consider the traditional view well authen- 
ticated. For Ephesus as the place of composition, we have the authority of Ireneus, and, 
after him, many others. J i 

According to Epiphanius, John wrote the Gospel at the age of ninety years ; according to 
pseudographic traditions [Pseudo-Hippolytus De XII. App.), he wrote it on Patmos, and 
afterwards published it at Ephesus. Licke supposes the Gosyel to have been written between 
the seventh and the last decade of the first century, and says, only by way of conjecture, not 
before the eighth decade (p. 167). Guericke supposes [8d ed, p. 190] after the Apocalypse 
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{between 80 and 90]. The first reason, however—viz., that the Gospel is written in pures 
Greek than the Apocalypse—amounts to nothing, since the Gospel was written év vol, the 
Apocalypse év zvevparc; that is, the former in the language of conscious communication with 
the culture of the world, the latter in the spontaneity of inspired expression in a native 
Hebrew; and as to the second reason, the relation of the Gospel to the Gnosis, &c., the 
beginnings of the Gnosis appear as early as the Pastoral Epistles. Meyer also supposes that 
the Gospel originated a considerable time after the destruction of Jerusalem, say about the 
year 80 (p. 41). He therewith assumes as probable, that the Gospel circulated for some time 
in a narrower circle of Ephesian friends, and was afterwards published more generally with 
the addition of the 21st chapter. This theory has nothing improbable, in so far as it takes 
the addition to be the finishing of the Gospel itself by the hand of John. 

We take, as betokening a later origin, the publication of the raising of Lazarus (on the 
supposition that the first three Gospels omitted it out of regard for the still living family) ; 
and the account of Peter’s use of the sword, with mention of his name, as well as the pre- 
monition of his martyrdom, chap. xxi. (see my Apost. Zeitalt., ii, p. 419). 

The question, however, arises, whether the passage (chap. v. 2) which speaks of the poo} 
of Bethesda with its five porches as if still existing, does not indicate that Jerusalem was yet 
standing when John wrote the account (Apost. Zeitalt., ii. p. 420). Licke disputes this; and 
Guericke. The preterite jv, xi. 18; xviii. 1; xix. 41, proves, of course, nothing against the 
present tense, Zors, v. 2; for in those cases it refers to constant circumstances which must 
outlast the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet the pillars of Bethesda are not a perfectly firm 
support; since we might have here a previously written memorandum, or John might have 
been writing in a general view of Jerusalem as still standing. Withal, there is no similar 
indication of a later date; and as regards the reference to John’s Greek, and to his familiar- 
ity with the theology of his time (the Logos doctrine), and with the incipient heresies, a few 
years are, in any case, enough to make him in these respects the author of the Gospel; and 
in Pella and in Decapolis there was material enough of Greek culture to bring him completely 
to his peculiar point of gospel view, which undoubtedly belongs to his residence in Ephesus. 

That the Gospel belongs before the Apocalypse, and before the Epistles of John, and 
therefore, at all events, in the earliest part of his residence in Ephesus, seems to be especially 
indicated by its missionary leaning in chap. xx. 31. 

It is matter of interest, that the critical Semler (like Tittmann) sought to make the fourth - 
Gospel the first written of all; while his latest critical descendants put its origin in the mid- 
dle of the second century. Another proof of the pretended infallibility of morbid criticism ! 

As to the original home of the Gospel: Not only tradition, but also the spiritual charac- 
ter, and its references, point decidedly to Ephests.* The discourse of Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus, at Miletus, already indicates such antagonisms as the Gospel thrusts through in both 
directions at once; his Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians still more clearly indicate 
the same ; and, finally, his Pastoral Epistles. The Gospel betokens a more advanced stage 
of these antagonisms, and a position of the Apostle’s preaching between the opposite errors ; 
the Epistles and the Revelation exhibit the third stage. Thus, with the place of the Gospel 
in time between the end of Paul and the end of John, its geographical place also is fixed, 
The Gospel presents to us the Apostle John in Ephesus, while the Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse denote rather in Ephesus the bishop and prophet of the apostolic Church. 


§ 8 SIGNIFICANCE AND MISSION OF JOHN, HIS SPIRIT, AND HIS WRITINGS. 


The spirituality and subtilty, the ideality and pure mysticalness of John and his writings, 
throw the whole phenomenon into the background in proportion to the prevailing Petrine 
and Pauline character of the historical Church and her theology. 


* [The unanimous tradition of the ancient Church concerning the labors of John in Asia Minor, which even the 
skeptical school of Baur left untouched, has been quite recently rejected by Dr. Keim in his History of Jesus of Nasarn, 
vol. i. (1867) p. 161 ff., but ably defended by Dr, Steitz in the Studien und Kriliken for 1868, p. 487.—P. 8. | 
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But, from the background, John has exerted in all ages the mightiest influence on the 
course of the Church. This influence is far from being fully appreciated. In the ancient Churck 
it found a concrete embodiment in the Johannean school, whose import is yet further to be 
understood. Ignatius, Irenseus, Hippolytus, and others, are the earliest members of a spirit 
ual family, which perpetuated itself in the British missionaries, in the Culdees, in the me 
dizval intellectual life of the Abbey of St. Gall. 

In the Middle Age it was John who, in his writings, comforted and supported the Church, 
when, under the corruptions of ‘the hierarchy, she was tempted to despair (see Gieseler, 
Ohurch History, 24 vol. 2d part, p. 857, Germ. ed.). At the same time, it remains curious 
that the popes have not ventured to name themselves after Peter, but have freely called them- 
selves after Paul and John. With the twenty-third John this self-judgment of an unsus- 
pecting estrangement of spirit reached an extreme. The less they read John, the more they 
called themselves after his name in dark, deep reverence for the mysterious patron. 

It cannot be wholly accidental that most of the forerunners of the Reformation bore the 
name of John; though even the Reformers, with all their deeper study of theology, have not 
yet quite reconciled themselves to the whole John, as we see from their posture toward the 
Apocalypse. And if, taking such a position as Paul took between Peter and John, they have 
introduced the transition to a Johannean age, the fact that the fourth Evangelist in particular 
has formed the rock of offence to modern criticism (comp. also Géthe’s opinion of the 
Apocalypse), may nevertheless be a proof that we are as yet none too near that age. In any 
case, Schelling’s construction of the three ages of the Christian Church will maintain its 
validity as an utterance of divinatory insight, which, of course, is exposed to much misinter- 
pretation (comp. my Apost. Zeitalt., ii. p. 650 [and the Amer. ed. of Comm. on Romans, pp. 1 
and 2, note] ); and it has long since been perceived that the Gospel of John forms the cul- 
mination of the evangelic history, as theology will more and more acknowledge that J ohn’s 
type of doctrine forms the consummation of the apostolic theology. 

The saying among the disciples in the apostolic age must prove itself the truth in the 
higher sense: This disciple does not die! 


§ 9. TOTAL VIEW OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


Since the Gospel of John forms the complement of the Synoptical Gospels in respect of 
regular chronological order, the historical view of the life of Jesus must be completed on the 
basis of John. We give the result of our labors in the following sketch : 


Inrropuction: THE ANTECEDENT HIsToRY OF THE Lirs oF CHRIST. 


The eternal antecedents of Christ. The Logos and His function; John i, 1-5. His 
history in the Old Covenant, represented by the testimony of John; vers. 6-13. The temgoral 
antecedents of Jesus. Synoprists: Luke and Matthew. LuxKE: The genealogy of Jesus 
from Adam to Christ; chap. iii. 23-88. Marruzw: The genealogy from Adam to Christ ; 
chap. i. 1-17. Luxn: The announcement of Jesus; Gabriel, Zachariah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
John; chap. i. 1-80. Marruew: The announcement; Mary and Joseph; chap. 1. 18--25. 
Parallel to Luke i. 


J. Tur CumpxHooD oF JESUS. 


Joun: The birth of Christ, and the relation of His birth and operation to the natural 
birth; chap. i. 1-14. Luxe: The journey to Bethlehem, and the birth of Jesus. The holy 
night, and the shepherds ; chap. ii. 1-21. Marrazw: The wise men from the East, and the 


flicht into Egypt; chap. ii. 1-19. The presentation of Jesus in the temple, and the resi- 
dence in Nazareth; Luke ii. 22-40: Matt. ii, 20-28. Jesus at twelve years of age; Luke 


ti. 41-52. 
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fl. Taz ANNouncEMENT or CHRist BY JOHN THE Baptist, THE MANIFESTATION OF 
Curist. From THe APPEARANCE OF THE Baptist TO THE First PuBLic ATTENDANOH 
or Curist AT THE Passover, 781 A. U. C. Tae Acorepitine oF CHRIST BY JOHN 
AND BY HIMSELF DOWN TO THE FIRST PASSOVER. 


The testimony of the Baptist concerning Christ in general, connected with the baptism 
John i, 15~-18.—The baptism of Jesus at the Jordan in the parallels: Matt. iii, 1-17; Mark i 
1-11; Luke iii. 1-38.—The testimony of John concerning Jesus before the rulers of the Jews, 
that He is the Christ; John i. 19-28.—Parallels: The temptation; Matt. iv. 1-11; Mark i. 
12, 18; Luke iv. 1-13.—The testimony of John concerning Jesus before His disciples. The 
first disciples of Jesus. The return of Jesus to Galilee. The marriage at Cana. The jour- 


ney to Capernaum, The first public visit to the temple at the Passover in the year 781. 


Il. Tae Pusiic APPEARANCE OF CHRIST AMIDST THE ENTHUSIASTIC GREETINGS OF His 
Propie.. From THE Passover or 781.To THE Feast or Purim In 782. 


a. The First Ministry of Jesus in Judea, down to the Imprisonment of John the Baptist. 


Sojourn in Jerusalem. Nicodemus. Baptizing in the country of Judea. The repeated 
testimony of John the Baptist ; John i, 29-ii. 36. 


b. . The First Ministry of Jesus in Galilee. 


The transfer of the ministry of Jesus to Galilee. Jesus in Samaria, and the Samaritan 
woman, The removal of the residence of Jesus from Nazareth to Capernaum. The healing 
of the son of an imperial officer; John iv. 1-54. Parallels: The return of Jesus to Galilee. 
Jesus thrust out of Nazareth; Luke iv. 16-81; Matt. iv. 12; xiii. 53; Mark i. 14-16.—Resi- 
dence of Jesus, in Capernaum, and ministry there. The demoniac in the synagogue; the 
mother-in-law of Peter; Peter’s draught of fishes; the calling of the first disciples ; Matt. iv. 
12-92; viii. 14-17; Mark i. 14-88; iii. 9-12; Luke iv. 31-43 (44); v. 1-11. 


ce. The Three Great Missionary Tours of Jesus in Galilee. The Mountain Tour, the Sea Tour, 
the Tour through the. Cities. 


The first journey of Jesus through the country of Galilee (the mountain region). The 
sermon on the mount and in the plain. The healing of the leper; Matt. iv. 23—vili. 4; Mark 
i. 35-45; iii. 12, 18; Luke v. 12-16; vi. 12-49.—The return of Jesus from the tour of Galilee. 
The centurion at Capernaum. The followers. The second sermon on the sea. The voyage 
to Gadara, and the return; Matt viii. 5-13, 18-34; ix. 1; chap. xiii; Mark iv. 1-41; v. 1-21; 
Luke vii. 1-10; viii. 4-15, 22-39; ix. 57-62.—The return of Jesus from His journey to 
Gadara. The crowd. The paralytic. The calling of Matthew. Particular conflicts with 
the Pharisees and the disciples of John. A series of miracles; Matt. ix. 1-34; Mark ii. 1-22; 
y. 21-48; Luke vy. 17-89; viii. 40-56.—The preparation for the third tour, through the coast 
cities, The selection of the twelve apostles. The instruction to the apostles; Matt. ix. 35- 
x. 42; xi. 1; Mark iii, 14-19; vi. 6-16; Luke vi. 12-16; ix. 1-6.—The journey of Jesus 
through the cities, and the apostles’ going before. The woman who was a sinner, The 
fame of Jesus. The son of the widow of Nain; Matt. xi. 1; Mark yi. 12, 18; Luke vii. 
11-17, 36-80; viii. 1-18—The message of John the Baptist from prison; Matt, xi. 2-19; 
Luke vii. 18-35. 
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IV. Tue Time or THe APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF JESUS UNDER THE PERsie: 
cuTions oF His ENEMIES; oR, His BANISHMENT AND FLIGHT-LIKE PILGRIMAGE. FRoM 
THE Feast or PuRIM IN 782 TO THE PALM-DAY BEFORE THE PASSOVER OF 783. 


a. From the Feast of Purim to the Feast of Tabernacles, 782. 


_ Jesus at the feast of Purim in Jerusalem. His conflict with the hierarchy, and their first 
attempt to institute capital process against Him; John vy. The return of Jesus to Galilee. 
The account of the execution. of John the.Baptist.. The first feeding of the multitude in the 
wilderness, Christ’s-walking on the sea; John vi. 1-21; Matt. xiv.; Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix, 
7-17.—Discourse of Jesus in the synagogue at Capernaum on the manna from heaven. His 
rebuke of chiliastic Messianic hopes in Galilee.. The turning’ back of many of His followers’ 
John vi. 22—71.—The Passover not attended by the Lord in the year of the persecution, ané 
the occurrences connected therewith ; John vi. 4; “Luke x. 88-42 ; Matt: xv. 1, 2; comp. xxi. 
1-8; xxvi. 18, 86; xxvii. 57.—The accusation of the Lord in reference to the plucking of the 
corn; Matt. xii. 1-8. Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5; John vii. 1.—The healing of the man 
with the withered hand; Matt. xii. 9-21; Mark iii, 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11.—The decisive public 
contest of the Lord with the Pharisees of Galilee. The healing of the deaf and dumb demo- 
niac. The (second; comp. Matt. ix. 34) public culmination of the miraculous power of 
Jesus. Of the sin against the Holy Ghost. The second demand of a sign from heaven; 
comp. John ii, 18. The family of Jesus. The banquet in the house of the Pharisee. The 
crowd. Warning against the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and against covetousness. The 
delivery of parables on the sea; Matt. xii. 22-50; xiii. 24-30, 383-58; Mark iii. 20-35; Luke 
viii. 18-21; xi. 14-54; chap. xii—Accounts of persons returning from the feast concerning 
the unfortunate Galileans whom Pilate had slain in the temple; Luke xiii. 1-9.—The healing 
of the crooked woman: another miracle on the Sabbath; Luke xiii, 11-17.—The deputation 
from Jerusalem, taking the Lord to task for the free conduct of His disciples. The removal — 
of Jesus: His wandering through the borders of Phenicia and through Upper Galilee to 
Gaulonitis, on the other side the sea, The Canaanitish woman. The deaf and dumb. The 
second miraculous feeding. The crossing to the western coast of the sea of Galilee; Matt. 
xv.; Mark vii. 1-87; viii. 1-10.—Public hostility to Jesus at Magdala, and His return across 
the sea to the mountains of Gaulonitis,. The healing of a blind man in the eastern Bethsaida. 
The confession of Peter, and his horror of the cross; Matt. xvi. ; Mark viii. 11-ix.1; Luke 
1x. 18-27.—The transfiguration; Matt. xvii. 1-18; Mark ix. 1-13; Luke ix. 28-36.—Healing 
of the lunatic; Matt. xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 837-45.—Homeward journey of 
Christ through Galilee, and His brethren’s proposal that He join the pilgrimage to the feast 
of Tabernacles. -Refusal of Jesus, and His secret ascent to Jerusalem, to appear there, not as 
a pilgrim, but as a Prophet; John vii. 1-10; Matt. xvii. 22, 23; Mark viii. 31, 32. 


b. From the Feast of Tabernacles to the Feast of the Dedication in 782. 


The sudden appearance of Jesus in the temple during the feast of Tabernacles. He 
necuses His enemies, before all the people, of seeking His life, and announces His departure ;* 
John vii. 10-86.—Jesus begins to announce the antagonism between the Old Testament sym 
bolism of the temple and the reality of the New Testament salvation in Him. © His testim ony 
of the living fountain in opposition to the Pool of Siloam. Futility of the design of the 
Sanhedrin to imprison Him; John vii. 37-52.—Jesus the light of the world, in opposition to 
the lights and the torch festival in the temple; John viii. (1-11 *) 12-20.—The more distinct 
announcement of Jesus, that He intended to take His departure from the Jewish people; 
John viii. 21-80,—Flash of a chiliastic expectation among the people at Jerusalem. Dis 


* -Sae remarks on vers. 1-11 in the section on the Genuineness, and the passage in its place in the Commentary. 
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course of Jesus on the distinction between the true freedom and the true bondage, and on the 
distinction between the faith of Abraham and the seeing of Christ ; John viii. 81-59.—Heal. 
ing of the man born blind; John ix.—Jesus gives the false shepherds of Israel the marks of 
the true shepherd, and presents himself as the True Shepherd, ready to lay down His life for 
His sheep; John ix. 40, 41-x. 1-21.—Last appearance of Jesus in Capernaum. Conduct of 
the disciples respecting the primacy; Matt. xvii. 24-xviii. 5; Mark ix. 38-37; Luke ix 
46-49,—Peril of offences; Matt. xviii. 6-11; Mark ix. 88-50; Luke xvii. 1, 2.—Departure of 
Jesus from Capernaum, and intimation of the apostasy of a great mass of His people; Luke 
xiii, 22-30.—Intrigues of the Pharisees; Luke xiii. 31-85.—Banquet in the house of a 
Pharisee. The dropsical man. Address of the Lord to the guests; Luke xiv. 1-24.—Multi- 
tude following Jesus on His departure. His warning to undecided followers; Matt. xix. 1, 2; 
Luke xiv. 25-35.—Reception of Publicans and sinners. Fellowship of the disciples of Christ. 
Parables; Matt. xviii. 12-85; Luke xv. 1-xvil. 10.—Hindrance to Jesus’ journeying through 
Samaria; Luke ix. 51-62.—Sending of the seventy disciples, and the recurrence of Jesus to 
His labors in Galilee; Matt. xi. 20-30; Luke x. 1-16.—Journey of Jesus through the border 
country between Galilee and Samaria to Perea; Luke xvii. 11-19.—Return of the seventy. 
The narrow-hearted Scribe, and the good Samaritan; Luke x. 17-37.—Jesus’ first sojourn in 
Perea, and His labors there; Matt. xix. 1, 2; Mark x. 1; Luke xvii. 20-xviii. 14. 








c. From the Feast of Dedication in 782 to the Palm-Day before the Passover in 783. 


Jesus at the feast of Dedication in Jerusalem. Last attempt of the Jews to make Jesus 
chime in with their chiliastic expectation; tempting Him; John x. 22-40.—Second and last 
sojourn of Jesus in Perea. Treatment of divorce; children brought to the Lord. The rich 
youth; John x. 40-42; Matt. xix. 3-xx. 16; Mark x. 2-32; Luke xviii. 15-30.—Raising of 
Lazarus in Bethany; John xi. 1-44.—Definite decree of the Sanhedrin to put Jesus to death, 
and secret sojourn of Jesus in Ephraim till His last pilgrimage to the Passover; John xi. 
47-57. 


° 
V. Tas Decisive YIELDING oF JESUS TO THE MusstANIC ENTHUSIASM OF His PEOPLE. 
From THe Patm Frestrval To THE FEAST OF THE PAssOVER IN THE YEAR 783. 


- Journey of Jesus to Jericho, and His intercourse with the pilgrims to the Passover. Re- 
newed announcement of His crucifixion. Ambition of the family of Zebedee. Healing of 
the blind men at Jericho. Zaccheus. Parable of the ten servants and the ten pounds in- 
trusted to them; Matt. xx. 17-34; Mark x. 32-52; Luke xviii. 31-xix. 1-28. Saturday. 
Banquet in Bethany, and the anointing. Treason; John xii. 1-11; Matt. xxvi. 6-16; Mark 
xiv. 3-11; Luke xxii. 1-6. Sunday: Triumphal entrance of Jesus into J erusalem; John xii. 
9-18; Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-11; Luke xix. 29-46. Monday: The great day of the 
Messianic dwelling and administration of Jesus in the temple. Cursing of the fig tree. 
Purifying of the temple. Keeping holy the temple. Exercise of His office of teacher, and 
miraculous cures, in the temple. The hosanna of the children, objection of the Pharisees, and 
Christ’s vindication (the Greeks, and the voice from heaven; John xii. 19-36. See the pas- 
sage in the Commentary. It is hard to fix the precise moment of the appearance of the 
Greeks); Matt. xxi. 12-22; Mark, xi. 12-19; Luke xix. 45-48. Tuesday: End of the Old 
Testament theocracy. The withered fig tree. Attempt of the Sanhedrin to crush the Lord 
by its authority. Consequent ironical temptations on the part of Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Scribes. Great counter-question of Christ. Great discourse of the Lord against the Phari- 
sees and Scribes. Woes against Jerusalem, and departure from the temple. The widow’s 
mite; John xii. 87; Matt. xxi. 10-xxiv. 2; Mark xi. 20-xiii. 2; Luke xix. 47-xxi.6. Tues 
day night, Wednesday : Jesus looking back upon the temple from the Mount of Olives in the 
tircle of His confidential disciples. Announcement of the judgment of: God, the destruction 
of the Holy City and the temple, and the end of the world. Parables of the Ten Virgins 


a 
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and the Talents. The final judgment; Matt. xxiv. 3-xxv. 46; Mark xiii. 3-37; Luke xxi 
7-36. Wednesday: Retirement of Jesus into secresy. The Evangelist John’s review of the 
ministry of the Lord; John xii. 87-50; Luke xxi. 37, 88. 


VI. TRwason oF THE PEOPLE oF ISRAEL acacNST THEIR Mussian. THE DECREE OF THY 
Hien Councm. THe Pascnoan Lams AND THE SupPER. THE PARTING DISCOURSES 
Tae Passron, DEaTH, AND Buriat or Jesus. FRomM THE PassOVER TO THE END OB 
THE GREAT PASSOVER SABBATH. 


Introduction to the passion of Jesus. Distinct announcement of Jesus, that He should 
suffer at the Passover. Contemporaneous decree of the Sanhedrin (two days before Haster, 
Tuesday evening, the day of the decisive rupture) to put Him to death, but not at the Pass- 
over. The ordering and preparation of the paschal supper; Matt. xxvi. 1-5; vers. 17-19; 
Mark xiv. 1,2; vers. 12-16; Luke xxii. 1,2; vers. 7-13.—The feet-washing. The paschal 
supper. Institution of the Holy Supper. Parting discourses of the Lord. Sacerdotal 
prayer. Exit to the Mount of Olives; John xiii—xvii,; Matt. xxvi. 20-35; Mark xiv. 17-31; 
Luke xxii. 14-39. 


a. desus in Gethsemane. 


The struggle and victory in His inward passion ; John xviii. 1-12, 18; Matt. xxvi. 36-46 
Mark xiv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 39-46.—Jesus in Gethsemane before His enemies, The traitor, 
Free surrender of Jesus. Guarantee of the disciples, and their flight; Matt. xxvi. 47-56; 
Mark xiv. 48-52; Luke xxii. 47-53. 


b. Jesus before the Spiritual Court (Sanhedrin). 


Jesus before Annas and before Caiaphas. The false witnesses. Christ the true witness, 
with the confession that He is the Son of God. The denial of Peter, and his repentance. 
The first mocking of the Lord, and the final hearing; John xviii. 13-27; Matt. xxvi. 57-75 ; 
Mark xiv. 538-72; Luke xxii. 54-71. 


c. Jesus before Pilate. 


Leading of Jesus away to the Pretorium, and end of Judas; John xviii. 28; Matt. xxvn. 
1-10; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxiii. 1—Jesus before the secular tribunal. The threefold accusa- 
tion of sedition, blasphemy, and treason. The three hearings: before Pilate, before Herod, 
and again before Pilate. The three great forebodings: the jealous tumult of the Sanhedrin ; 
the dream of Pilate’s wife; the saying, that Jesus is the Son of God. The three attempts at 
rescue: Barabbas; the scourging; the last remonstrance of Pilate. The three rejections of 
Christ on the part of the Jewish people: Christ offered with Barabbas; Christ declarea inno- 
cent by Pilate’s washing of his hands; Christ crowned with thorns. The hand-washing of 
the Gentile, the self-imprecation of the Jews. The three condemnations: delivery to the 
mercy of the people; to scourging ; to death. Threefold mockery of the Lord: in His own 
raiment before the High Council ; in white before Herod; in purple before Pilate. Sentence 
of death; John xviii. 28-xix. 16; Matt. xxvii. 11-81; Mark xv. 1-20; Luke xxiii. 1-29. 


d. Jesus on Golgotha. 


The leading of Jesus away to Golgotha; Jobn xix, 16, 17; Matt. xxvii. 31-38; Mark xv. 
20-22; Luke xxiii. 26-83.—The crucifixion. The seven last words. The signs of divinity 
The signs of judgment, or the scoffing and the beginnings of trembling after the uproar 
The signs of faith. The signs of turning ; John xix. 17-30; Matt. xxvii. 33-56; Mark xv 
22-41; Luke xxiii. 83-49. 
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e. The Burial on Good-Friday Evening. 





The new disciples. The old female disciples. The sepulchre. The burial; John xix 
81-42 ; Matt. xxvii. 57-66; Mark xv. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 50-56. 


VU. Tue RESURRECTION, OR THE GLORIFICATION OF THE LORD. 
a. The Resurrection and the Appearances of Jesus in Judea. 


The resurrection, and the first announcement of it to Magdalene and the women; John 
xx, 1-18; Matt. xxviii. 1-10; Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-12.—Announcement of the 
resurrection of Jesus among His enemies; Matt. xxviii. 11-15.—The walk to Emmaus. Peter; 
Mark xvi. 12, 13; Luke xxiv. 13-35.—First appearance of Christ in the cire’e =f the apostles 
on the first Sunday evening,; John xx. 19-23; Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 36-44. Second 
appearance of Jesus on the second Sunday evening in the circle of the apostles. Thomas; 
John xx. 26-31. 


b. The Appearances of Christ in Galilee. 


First appearance of Jesus in Galilee in a company of apostles; John xxi. Second appear- 
ance of Jesus in the midst of a great company of disciples, as valedictory to the larger body 
of disciples in Galilee, or His people at large; Matt. xxviii. 16-20; Mark xvi. 15-18; Luke 
xxiv. 45-49. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 


ce. Last Appearance of Jesus in the Circle of His Apostles in Judea. The Ascension. 


Walk to the Mount of Olives, and ascension; Mark xvi. 19, 20; Luke xxiv. 50-58, 
Comp. Acts i. 1-12. 


d. The Spiritual Return and Eternal Presence of Christ in His Church. 


Christ with His people alway, even to the end of the world; John xxi. 15-25; Matt. 
xxviii, 20; Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxiv. 51. Comp. Acts i. and ii. 


OxBsERVArIoN.—John unites his peculiar selection of facts for points of view, which distin- 
guishes his arrangement of the Gospel, with the closest chronological sequence. With the 
Synoptists the interest in facts induces greater deviation from chronological order. In regard 
to Matthew and Mark, we refer to the Introductions. In our construction of the Gospel his- 
tory, some of the greatest changes of chronological order occur in Luke. The shaping of 
facts in Luke proceeds from his interest to exhibit the whole life of Jesus as a wandering, 
which had its goal at Jerusalem, and which the Evangelist viewed as a teaching of salvation 
in facts and the acts of the Lord (see Acts x. 87,88. Comp. my Leben Jesu, iii, p. 845 8qq.). 
Matthew exhibits the gospel fulfilments of the Old Testament in great stadia; Mark the vic- 
torious conflicts of the gospel; John presents general gospel views of the moral universe in 
the light of the person of Christ; Luke, the gospel pilgrimages. The pilgrimage of Mary 
forms the centre of the first chapter. “The pilgrimage of the parents, and of Jesus at twelve 
years, to the temple, is the issue of the second. In the third, John isa pilgrim on the Jor- 
dan, and the people make pilgrimage to him; so at last does Jesus. The history of the 
temptation also (chap. iv.) stands here under the particular aspect of a caravan ; hence proba- 
bly the transposition of the second and third temptations. After this, Jesus journeys from 
His home in Nazareth to Capernaum, .But in Capernaum He does not. stay; the preaching 
and healing itinerancies through Galilee begin. In schools, on ships, at custom-stands, in 
harvest-fields, on mountains, the. Lord unfolds the riches of His divine-human gentleness and — 
kindness, The three pilgrimages through Galilee, also, Luke so transposes as to make the 
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voyage to Gadara the close (chap. viii.), And then, in the ninth chapter, Jesus, in the calling 
of the twelve aposfles, and in the transfiguration, prepares himself for the great pilgrimage te 
Jerusalem. The journey begins, the seventy disciples in advance. Now the Evangelist dis- 
tinguishes for us the several parts of the journey of Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem, | These 
parts, put together without regard to chronological relations, form a grand panorama of the 
pilgrimage of the faithful in the kingdom of God, or a representation of saving truth in 
facts ; chap. x. 88-xviil. 80. The end of the journey is the progress of Jesus to Jerusalem ; 
chaps. xviii, 31-xix. 48. Here is most graphically painted the progress-of Jesus over the 
Mount of Olives; and among the parables which the Lord now delivers in ‘the temple, Luke 
gives prominence to that of the lord of a vineyard travelling into a far country ; the disciples 
should flee to the mountains before the destruction of Jerusalem ; they should lift: up their 
heads in the last judgment, and escape all its terrors. The passage of Christ to Golgotha 
becomes, in Luke’s hand, a significant pilgrimage amidst the lamentations of the:daughters 
of Jerusalem. The female disciples, who ministered to the Lord and aided in His burial, are 
female Galilean pilgrims. Even one of the chief appearances of the risen Lord we find, in 
Luke, interwoven with a journey of the disciples from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and the ascene 
sion is the end of a pilgrimage of Jesus with His disciples to Bethany. With this principle 
of arrangement, on the basis, no doubt, of existing memorabilia (see Luke i, 1, and Schleier- 
macher’s Lukas), Luke united the spirit of the Pauline type of doctrine in the form of Gre- 
cian culture ; and in his human conception of the Divine kindliness and spiritual beauty of 
Christ he set points of gentleness, grace, compassion, foremost, especially in contrast with 
Pharisaic, pride and self-righteousness. -On these two subjects compare the admirable 
remarks [of Dr. Van Oosterzee] in the Introduction of the Commentary on Luke. 

On the synoptical relations of the Gospel, should be further compared the Synopses of De 
Wette and Licke, Tischendorf [Robinson, Strong], and others, and the modern works on the 
life of Jesus, especially that of Pressel... Also the Harmony of the Gospels, by Lex. 
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The fundamental idea of the Gospel is this: Christ, as the eternal, personal Word, is the 
personal basis of the world ; its foundation of love, which branches into life and light, and 
the primal nature and form of which all things, by their symbolical formation, testify. 
Therefore also Christ, as the Life and Light of the world, breaks victoriously through the dark- 
ness of sin in the world, till He becomes incarnate, and thence, till His glorification, to redeem 
the world. And since the perfect glorification of Christ is the perfect redemption of the 
world, the operation of His redemption in the world must perfect. itself in the glorifying of 
the world—that is, in His advent, which makes the world the Father’s house. Accordingly, 
the whole Gospel falls into three parts: (1.) Concerning the pre-historical glory of Christ, or 
His pre-historical advent and His manifestation ; the prologue, chap. i. 1-18; (2.) Concern- 
ing the historical glory of Christ, or His victory in conflict with the darkness ; the gospel 
history in the strict sense; chap. i. 19-xx. 81; (8.) Concerning the post-historical glory of 
Christ.over His. Church, and in it, or His second advent ; chap. xxi. 

_ The subdivisions arrange themselves as follows: 


L Tue PROLOGUE, Chap. i. 1-18. 


lst Section.—Christ in His eternal essence and life, and His position between God and the 
world ; vers, 1-5. 
(1.) The personal ‘Word (Christ) in His eternal essence and life as related to God 
vers. 1, 2.0 
‘(2.) As related to the creation ; ver. 3. © hr 
(3.) To the world and to mankind in their original constitution; ver. 4, 
4.) To th2 world in darkness; ver. 5. 
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2d. Section.—The personal Light, or Christ, in His pre-historical advent in the world, espe 
cially in His Old Testament advent, testified by the Old Covenant as represented by John 
the Baptist. 

(1.) The representative of the advent of Christ, John the Baptist; vers. 6-8. BOL. 

(2.) The coming of Christ into the world as to its general groundwork and its histori- 
cal development ; ver. 9. ‘ 

(8.) Relation of Christ to the world, and conduct of the world toward Him, or the 
general groundwork of His advent; ver. 10. 

(4.) Relation of Christ to Israel, and conduct of Israel toward Him, or the imperfect, 
symbolical advent; ver. 11. . 

(5.) Gradual breaking forth of Christ into the world in the distinction of the elect 
from the less susceptible, constituted (a.) by faith, as the beginning of the real 
advent; ver. 12; (0.) by the sanctification of births, and birth from God. Devel: 
opment of the real advent; ver. 13. 

8d Section.—Incarnation of the Logos, Appearance of the real Shekinah among the faithful ; 
vers. 14-18. 

(1.) Incarnation of the Logos, or the absolutely new birth. Appearance of the real 
Shekinah ; ver. 14. 

(2.) Testimony of John in general; ver. 15. 

(3.) Experience of believers, or grace; ver. 16. 

(4.) Antithesis between Moses and Christ, the law of the Old Testament and Christian- 
ity, in their authority and work; ver. 17. 4 

(5.) Antithesis between the whole old world and Christ in their relation to God; 
ver, 18. 








Il. THe Gosre, oF THE HistoricAL MANIFESTATION oF CHRIST, OR His SELF-~-REVELA- 
TION AND His VicToRY IN CoNFLICT WITH THE DARKNESS OF THE WORLD, Chap. i. 
19-xx. 31. 


lst Section.—Reception which Christ, the Light of the world, finds in His life of love among 
the men akin to the light, the elect; chap. i. 19-iv. 54. 

(1.) John the Baptist and his public and repeated testimony concerning Christ (before 
the rulers of the Jews and his disciples) ; Jesus, accredited as the Christ, attested 
the Son of God, the eternal Lord, and the Lamb of God; vers. 19-384. 

(2.) The disciples of John and the first disciples of Jesus. Jesus acknowledged as the 
Messiah, the King of Israel, who knows His Israelites, and also knows the “ Jews; ” 
signalized by miraculous discernment of spirits, personal characters becoming mani- 
fest in His personal light ; vers, 35-51. 

(8.) The kindred and friends of the Lord, and the first miracle of Jesus at Cana, as the 
earnest of the glorification of the world, and as the first manifestation of His glory. 
Christ transfiguring the earthly marriage feast into a symbol of the heavenly; chap. 
ii. 1-11. 

(4.) Jesus the guest in Capernaum, and the pilgrim to the Passover. The purification 
of the temple, as a prelude of the redeeming purification of the world and reforma- 
tion of the Church. Christ the true Temple. The sign of Christ: The destruc: 
tion of the temple and the raising it again. The first spread of faith in Israel, and 
Christ the Knower of hearts; vers. 12-25. 

(6.) Jesus in Jerusalem, and Nicodemus as a witness of the first powerful impression 
of Jesus on the Pharisees. The conversation of Christ with Nicodemus by night 
concerning the heavenly birth as the condition of entrance into the kingdom of 
God. Symbolism of the water, the wind, and the brazen serpent; chap. iii. 1-21. 

(6.) Jesus in the Judean country, and the spread. of His baptism, with the faith of the 
people. Last testimony of the Baptist concerning Christ; Christ the true Baptist, 
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The bridegroom of the Church, who comes from heaven (the real Song of songs) 
vers, 22-36. 

(7.) Jesus at Jacob’s well. The woman of Samaria. Christ the Fountain of Life, the 
Fountain of Peace. The white harvest-field, or the field of earth and the field of 
heaven. The sowers and the reapers, The faith of the Samaritans, a presage of 
the universal spread of the gospel; chap. iv. 1-42. 

(8.) Residence of Jesus in Galilee, and believing Galileans in particular. The noble 
man. The miracle of distant healing, as a second sign ; vers. 43-54. 

8d Section.—Open antagonism between Christ, as the Light of the world, and the elements of 
darkness in the world, especially in their proper representatives, unbelievers, but also in 
the better men, so far as they still belong to the world; chaps. v. 1-vii. 9. 

(1.) The feast of the Jews and the Sabbath of the Jews, and their observance of it: 
killing Christ. The feast of Christ and the Sabbath of Christ, and His observance 
of it: raising the dead. Offence of the Judaists in Jerusalem at the Sabbath-hea]- 

' ing of Jesus, and at His testimony concerning His freedom and His Divine origin 
(and besides, doubtless, at His outdoing the Pool of Bethesda). First assault upon 
the life of Jesus. Christ the true Fount of Healing (Pool of Bethesda), the Glori- 
fier of the Sabbath by His saving work, the Raiser of the dead, the Life as the 
vital energy and healing of the world, accredited by John, by the Scriptures, by 
Moses. The true Messiah in the Father’s name, and false messiahs ; chap. v. 

(2.) The Passover of the Jews, and the manna of the Jews. The Passover of Christ, 

"yer, 62, and Christ the Manna from heaven. Miracle of feeding in the wilderness. 
Miracle of the flight and escape over the sea, wherein Christ withdraws himself 
from the chiliastic enthusiasm of earthly-minded admirers, and hastens to the help 
of His disciples. Decisive declaration of Christ. Offence of His Galilean admirers 
and many of His disciples at His refusing to give them bread in the sense of their 
chiliasm, and presenting himself in His Spirit with His flesh and blood as the 
Bread of Life; chap. vi. 1-65. 

(8.) Apostasy of many disciples. Incipient treason in the circle of the twelve. Con- 
fession of Peter; vers. 66-71. 

(4.) Approach of the feast of Tabernacles, and offence of even the brothers of Jesus at 
His refusing to go to it. Christ, the object of the world’s hatred ; Christ’s time, 
and the time of the worldly mind ; chap. vii. 1-9. 

$d Section.—Ferment in the contest between the elements of light and darkness. Formation 
of parties, as a prelude to the maturing opposition between the children of light and the 
children of darkness; chaps. vii. 10-x. 21. 

(1.) Fermentation and party division among the people in general. (q.) Christ, the 
Teacher and the One sent from God, in opposition to the human rabbinical office, 
and in agreement with Moses. His earthly descent, in opposition to descent from 
heaven. His opponents, who would kill Him, in contradiction with Moses. The 
Prophet of God, intending to return to God; vers. 10-86. (0.) Christ, as the Dis- 
penser of the Spirit, the real Siloam with its water of life. Increasing ferment in 
the people; vers. 37-44. 

(2.) Fermentation and parties in the High Council; vers, 45-53. i 

(8.) Christ, the Light of the world, the real fulfilment of the Jewish torch-light festivi- 
ties, as against the pretended seers, the false lights, in Israel. The adulteress, and 
Christ’s sentence. His ideal appearance into the court of the Jews, and the two 
witnesses. The judges shall come into judgment. A twofold lifting up of Christ 
at hand. Appearances of yielding, or a great yacillation toward faith; chap. viii 
1-80. 

(4.) Christ the Liberator, as son of the house, in distinction from servants; the One 
sent from God, as against the agents of the devil; the Eternal, and the Hope of 
Abraham, as against the bodily seed of Abraham; or: the Liberator of Israel, the 
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Adversary of Satan, the Hope of Abraham. <A great swinging from faith to unbe 
lief. Attempted stoning; vers. 31-59. 

(5.) Christ the Light of the world, over against the blind; healing of the man born 
blind on the Sabbath, with the symbolical codperation of the temple spring of 
Siloam. The day of Christ, and Christ the Light of this day. The light of the 
blind, a judgment on the blindness of those who pretend to see. Symbolism of the 
light, the day, the day’s work. The ban, or the incipient separation ; chap. ix. 

(6.) Christ the fulfilment of all symbolical shepherd life; the truth of the theocracy 
and the Church. (a.) The Door of the foid, as against the thieves. (0.) The True 
Shepherd, as against the hireling and the wolf. (c.) The Chief Shepherd of the 
great twofold flock. The symbolical communion and the real communion, or the 
symbolical and real ban.—The fermentation in its utmost intensity; chap. x. 1--21. 

4th Section.—Separation between the friends and the enemies of Christ, the children of light 
and the children of darkness; chap. x» 22-xiii. 30. 

(1.) Contrast between the unbelievers in Judea, who would kill the Lord, and the 
believers in Perea, with whom He: finds refuge. Feast of the Dedication. Last 
collision between the false’ Messianic hope and the working of the true Messiah ; 
quickly followed by stoning. The true and the false dedication of the temple. 
Christ the Son of God, the true realization of the deified or Messianic forms of the 
Old Covenant; chap. x. 22-42. 

(2.) Contrast between the believing and unbelieving Jews of Judea and Jerusalem at 
the grave of Lazarus. Christ devoted to death in consequence of His raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. Symbolism of day’s work, and of sleep. The resurrection 
of the dead; chap. xi. 1-57. 

(8.) Contrast between fidelity and apostasy in the circle of the disciples themselves, 
The life-feast over Lazarus, the eve or fore-festival of the death of Jesus: the 
anointing ; chap. xii. 1-8, 

(4.) Contrast between the homage of the pious Jews and feast-pilgrims and the Chief 
Priests and their party, who consulted to destroy His friends also with the Lord. 
The Prince of Peace, and the palm-branches; vers. 9-17. 

(5.) (@.) Contrast between the worshipful heathen Greeks from abroad and the major- 
ity of the Jewish people who fell away from Christ in unbelief, and occasioned His 
withdrawal into concealment. Symbolism of Hellenism, the Jewish Passover, the 
corn of wheat. Glorification through the suffering of death, or the spiritual. self- 
sacrifice of Jesus in the temple ; vers. 20-86. (0.) Contrast between -self:hardened 
Israel, and the longing, susceptible world, or the retirement of Christ, and the 
Evangelist’s review of His official ministry ; vers. 87-50. 

(6.) Return of Jesus from concealment, in love to His own. Division in the circle of 
the disciples themselves. Perplexity and trembling of the faithful. Exclusion of 
Judas. Christ’s washing His disciples’ feet an exaltation of ministering lordship ; 
symbolism and establishment of brotherly discipline in the Church: Actual ex- 
cision of the adversary from the discipleship of Jesus; chap. xiii. 1=30. | 

bth Section.—The Lord in the circle of His friends, the children of the light, opening and 
imparting to them the riches of His inner life, and thereby consecrating them vehicles and 
mediators of His own life, to enlighten and glorify the world, and unite this world and 
that which is to come; the heaven opened; chap. xiii. 31-xvii, 26. 

(1.) The clearly pronounced opposition between this worldand that:which is to come, 
and its mediation through the new institution of Chnst (the Holy Supper, as) the 
ordinance of brotherly love,’ Eatnest greatness of this opposition, expressed in the 
announcement of Peter’s denial. Glorification of Christ, and the New Covenant. 
The new commandment, the exaltation of: the law, and of the opposition: between 


the departure of Christ’ and the remaining of His people in the world; chap. xiii, 
81-88. : 
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42.) Opening. and revelation of heaven. (the heavenly home), by the revelation of the 
heavenly Christ in the present world. The glorification. of the world to come, 
which was to arise from His departure, and His union with His disciples in the 
Spirit. Under the starry heavens. Christ the Way to the Father’s house; chap. 
xiv. 1-31. 

(8.). Glorification of the present world. Brought about by the judgment, and by the 

. abiding of the disciples in the love. of Christ, and by their influence upon the 
world, for which He would send His Spirit upon them... Between the burning gar 
den fires in the vale of Kedron. Christ the Vine... Exaltation of the noble plant, 
and _its.culture. Exaltation of friendship and joy. Proving of the spiritual life 
of the disciples. against. the hatred. of the world. Victory of the Holy Ghost in 
them over the world... Development of Christianity through the Holy Ghost. The 
holy excommunicated state of the children of God; chap. xv. 1-xvi. 15. 

(4. Higher union of the eternal world and the present world in the New Testament 
Easter and Pentecost. Glorification of Christ through the Holy Ghost, and of the 
Father through. Christ. The going and returning of the Lord. »The watchword of 
the Church: “ A little while.” Symbolism of suffering, of birth-pangs, and birth- 
joys. Good-Friday sorrow and Easter joy in the life of the Lord and in the life 
of the Church; chap. xvi. 16-27. 

(5.) Glorification of the departure of Christ by His glorious coming from the Father 
into the world; vers. 28-33. 

(6.) The high-priestly intercourse of Christ. for His own, a prayer for the glorification 
of His name even to the glorification of His people and the world, even to the dis- 
appearance of the world, as world, to the honor of the Father. Christ the Truth 
and Fulfilment of the Shekinah and all manifestations of God in the world, in His 
self-sacrifice for the world. .Glorification of prayer, of meutal crises, of sacrifice. 
The heavenly gual; chap. xvii. 

64% Section.—The Lord in the circle of His enemies, as the light invaded by the darkness ; 
the sublime Judge, or the personal Tribunal, when He is judged; triumphant in His 
outward surrender; carrying out judgment to the victory of light and salvation; chaps. 
xviii. and xix. 

(1.) Christ as the Tribunal of the Light amidst the confused nocturnal quarrel of the 
world against and about His person; over against His betrayer, His arresters, His 
violent defender, The-majesty of the Betrayed in contrast with the nothingness 
of the betrayer; voluntariness of the suffering in contrast with the powerlessness 
of the arresters; the reference to the decree of the Father in contrast with the un- 
lawful help of Peter. The repudiation of the violent act of Peter, and the vanity 

and insignificance of employing violent means for spiritual ends; chap. xviii. 1-11. 

(2.) Christ in contrast with Annas and Caiaphas. Clearness of the Lora, ~ ver against 
the inquisition of the high priest and the abuse from the servant. The two disci 
ples in the high priest’s palace, and the wavering, falling Peter; vers. 12-27. 

(8.) Christ in contrast with Pilate. Conduct of Pilate in reference (a.) to the first 
charge, that Jesus was a malefactor; (6.) to the charge that Jesus aspired to be 
King of the Jews; (¢.) to the charge that Jesus had made himself the Son of God. 
—Decided fall of Pilate, when Jesus was accused of being an insurgent against the 
Emperor,—Kingdom of Jesus in opposition to the kingdom of this world. Sym- 
bolism of the Roman Empire. Jesus King in the realm of Truth. Acquittal of 
Jesus. Choice of the murderer Barabbas. Jesus in the crown of thorns and the 

purple robe, Judgment of Jesus upon Pilate. Pilate conceals his defeat in the 
disguise of disdain. The sentence of death; chap. xviii. 28—xix. 16. 

(4.) Christ on Golgotha, the Light of salvation, or the glorification of the curse of the 
old world, . Christ the cross-bearer. The Crucified in the midst of crucified. The 

‘ superscription: “The King of the Jews,” a motto of contempt, turning itself ‘ate 
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a motto of honor, The booty of the soldiers, also, a fulfilment of Scripture. The 
appointment of departing love. The last draught. The word of victory: “It ia 
finished !” vers. 17-80. 

(5.) Christ the glorification of death, Life in death itself. The corpse of Jesus, a dark, 
evil omen to His enemies, a mysterious resurrection-omen to His friends (a sign that 
He was the true paschal Lamb, and that something wonderful would come to pass 
in Him), a decisive reanimating omen to the undecided disciples. The honorable 
burial in the garden, and in the new rock-hewn sepulchre. Premonitions of the 
vict@ry of Christ; vers. 31-42. 

%th Section.—Accomplished victory of Christ over the world and the kingdom of darkness, 
and His manifestation in the circle of His own. Christ proves His victory by banishing 
the last remnants of darkness, of sadness and unbelief, from His people, and making them 
certain of His resurrection ; chap. xx. 

(1.) How the risen Lord, by the signs in the grave, prepares’ His disciples for the signs 
in His life; vers. 1-10. 

(2.) How He turns the disconsolateness of Mary Magdalene into blessed peace, aad 
makes her the messenger of the resurrection; vers. 11-18. 

(3.) How Christ delivers the circle of the disciples from their old fear, and raises them 
by the breathing of His Spirit to the presentiment of their apostolic calling; vers, 
19-23. 

(4.) How Christ puts to shame the unbelief of Thomas, and turns the doubting disci- 
ple into the most joyful confessor; vers, 24-29, 

(5.) Purpose of the facts of the Gospel: testimony concerning Christ, and life in His 
name; vers, 30, 31. : 


MI. Tae Epmocur. Tue Post-Histor1caL Wor«k oF CHRIST IN THE WORLD, TILL ITS 
PERFECT GLORIFICATION, OR THE SECOND ComINe oF Curist; SYMBOLICALLY PRESENT- 
ED IN THE PARTICULAR PoRTIONS OF THE HisToRY OF THE RESURRECTION, Chap. xxi 


(1.) The manifestation of the risen Saviour on the sea of Galilee as a type of the future 
relation and conduct of Christ with His apostolic Church in this world; vers. 1-14. 

(2.) The continued working of Christ in His Church, represented by the office, the 
walk, and the martyrdom of Peter, or the fortunes of the Church in her predomi- 
nantly official and external character; vers. 15-19. 

(3.) The continued working of Christ in His Church, represented by the office, the 
spiritual life, and the patriarchal age of John; or the fortunes of the Church in her 
predominantly inward character, and her immortal spiritual life ; Vers. 20-28. 

(4.) The testimony of John and the testimony of the Church. The endlessness of the 
gospel history ; vers. 24, 25. 


For other arrangements, see Luthardt’s Commentary, “ Disposition and Construction,” p. 254, 


§ 11. LITERATURE ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 


For the general exegetical works on the Bible, or on the New Testament, which embrace 
the Gospel of John, see the Introduction to the New Testament prefixed to the Gospel of 
Matthew in this Commentary ; also, for the literature relating to the four Gospels, and for the 
general homiletical works, 

The exegetical and homiletical literature relating to the Gospel of John by itself, may be 
‘ound in Lilienthal, Biblischer Archivarius, Kénigsberg, 1745, p. 265 sqq.; Walch 'Biblioth. 
theol., 4th part, p. 646; Winer, Handbuch der theol, Literatur, i. p. 248; ii. p. 118 bd: ; Sup- 
plement, pp. 88, 175; Danz, Universal- Worterbuch der theol. Iiteratur, p. 460, and Bitpplement 
ip. 54; Zimmer, Handbibliothek der theol. Liter des 19ten Jahrhunderts, pp. 10, 69 ; Hertwig, 
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Tabellen zur Hinleitung in’s N. Test., Berlin, 1855, p. 19; Guericke, Isagogik, p. 169 [8d ed., 
pp. 188, 189]; Tholuck, Commentary [Amer. ed., p. 49]. 

The most notable expositors are: Among the fathers, Origen [Commentaria in Evang, 
Joannis], Chrysostom [Homilie LXXXVIII in Joh. Evang.; Engl. transl. in the Oxford 
Iabrary of the Fathers, vols. xxviii. and xxxvi., 1848-52; Cyrillus Alex., Comment. in Eo, 
Joh.j, and Augustine [Tractatus CXXIV in Joh. Hvang., practical homilies, see Opera, 
Tom. iii, P. ii., pp. 290-826, ed. Bened., Paris, 1658; transl. in the Library of the Fathers, 
Oxford, 1848-49, 2 vols.];* of the’Roman Catholic expositors, Erasmus, Maldonatus, Este, 
Cornelius a Lapide, and the recent Ad. Maier (1845, 2 vols.) [Messmer, 1860, Bisping, 1865]; 
of the Reformers, Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, Calvin, Beza, Chemnitz [d. 1586], &c.; of 
the seventeenth century, J. Piscator [1613], Hunnius [d. 1603], Grotius [d. 1645], Cocceiua 
[d. 1669]; of the eighteenth, Lampe (Comm. in Evang. Joh. [1st ed., Amsterdam, 1724~26, 
8 vols. 4to.; a work of immense erudition and Calvinistic orthodoxy] ), Bengel (Gnomon) ; 
of the nineteenth, Liicke [1st ed., 1820-24; 8d ed., 1840-48, 3 vols.; an exegetical master- 
piece], Olshausen [1st ed., 1832; 4th ed., by Ebrard, 1862; the English translation from an 
older edition], Baumgarten-Crusius [1843~45], H. A. W. Meyer [1884; 5th ed., 1869], De 
Wette (1837; 5th ed., revised by Bruno Brickner, 1863, much enlarged and improved]; 
Tholuck [1827; 7th ed., 1857; Engl. translation by Ch. F. Krauth, Philad., 1859, from the 
6th ed., with additions from the 7th]; Luthardt, Das Johanneische. Hvangelium, 2 parts, 1852. 
More recently has appeared: E. W. Hengstenberg, Das Hvangelium des heil. Johannes, Berlin, 
8 vols., 186163 [2d ed., 1867 ff. Engl. translation, Edinburgh, 1865, 2 vols—To these 
must be added: H. Ewald, Die Johanneischen Schriften ibersetzt und erklart, Gétt., vol. i., 
1861; W. Biumlein, Comm. iiber das Evang. d. Joh., Stuttgart, 1863 (grammatical and brief) ; 


C. H. A. von Burger, Das Hoang. nach Joh. deutsch erklért, Nordlingen, 1868; and the excel- 


lent French works of J. F. Astié, Buplication de Pévangile selon St. Jean, Geneve, 1864, and 


_F. Godet, Commentaire sur Vévangile de St. Jean, Paris, 1865, 2 vols.—P. 8.]. 


As practical expositions, Tholuck mentions O. vy. Gerlach, N. T., 2 parts; Stier, Reden 
Jesu, 4th part; Fr. Besser, Bibelstunden iiber das Evangelium Johannis [1851, 4th ed., 1860]. 
JYYo these we add: 8. J. Baumgarten, Auslegung des Evangeliums Johannis, Halle, 1762; Mich. 
Wirth, Das Hoangelium des Johannes erléutert, Ulm, 1829; Fickenscher, Biblisch-prahtische 
Auslegung des Ewangeliums Johannis, Niirnberg, 1831; Diedrich, Das Hvangelium Johannis, 
Leipzig, 1859; Heubner, Praktische Erklérung des N. T., vol. ii. The Homilies on the Gos- 
pel of John, delivered by Fr. Schleiermacher in 1823 and 1824, published by Sydow, in 2 
parts, Berlin, 1837, are to be especially noted. 

As to the separate portions of the Gospel: The 11th chapter has been treated in sermons 
by Fr, Wilhelm Jul. Schréder, first series, Elberfeld, 1853; various sections in the Bremen 
Post, by Dr. Mallet, vols. i. and ii.; Reichhelm, Christus die rechte Speise wnd der rechte Trank, 
sermons on chaps. iv.—vii., Frankfurt a. d. O., 1857; Schmieder, Das hohepriesterliche Gebet 
unsers Herrn Jesu Christi, 20 Meditations, Hamburg, Agency of the Rough House. Also the 
sermons: “ Wir sahen seine Herrlichkeit,” Berlin, 1853, treat in good part the Johannean text. 

On the Evangelist and his Gospel there are: Herder, Von @ottes Sohn, der Welt Heiland, 
nach Johannis Evangelium, 1797; Kleuker, Johannes, Petrus, und Paulus als Christologen, Riga, 
1785; K. M. L. Koster, Der Apostel Johannes nach der Entstehung, Fortbildung, und Vollendung 
seines christlichen Lebens dargestellt, Leipzig, 1888; Da Costa, De Apost. Joh. en zijne Schriften, 
1831; Herwerden, Het Hoang. van Joh., 1851; also the article, “John the Apostle,” by Dr. 
Ebrard, in Herzog’s Encyclopedia, and the same article in Zeller’s Biblisches Worterbuch fir 
das christliche Volk, Stuttgart, 1856. 

On the Johannean type of doctrine, we have: Schmidt, De theologia Joannis Apostoli, ii. 
progr., Jena, 1801; Frommann, Der Johanneische Lehrbegriff, Leipzig, 1839; K. R. Késtlin, 
Der Lehroegriff des Evangeliums und der Briefe Johannis, Berlin, 1843; Hilgenfeld, Das Hoan- 
gelium und die Briefe des Johannes, Halle, 1849, in the spirit of the ultra criticism; Neander, 


* (Womp. Catena Aurea: Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected out of the works of the Fathers, by 8 Thomas 
Aquinas, fourth vol. St. John. Oxford, 1845. —P. 8.) 
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Schaff, and Lange, in the doctrinal sections of their Histories of the Apostolic Age. [C. ¥. 
Schmid, Bibl. Theol. des N. T., 2d ed., Stuttgart, 1859, pp. 588-617 (abridged translation by 
G. H. Venables, Edinburgh, 1870, pp. 519-552) ; E. Reuss, Histoire de la théol. chrétierne. 
Strasburg, 1860, ii., 369-600; Weiss, Der johann. Lehrbegriff, Berlin, 1862; Beyschlag, Die 
Ohristologie des N. T., Berlin, 1866, pp. 65-107 ; van Oosterzee, Theclogy of the New Test. 
transl. by M. J. Evans, London, 1870, pp. 372-415.—P. 8.] 

The apologetic literature on John has already been mentioned, pp. 28 f. 

Poetical Literature: A. E. Frohlich; the celebrated Swiss poet, Das Hoangelium St. Johan- 
nis, in Liedern, Leipzig, 1835; A. Kottgen, Lazarus, a religious drama, in A. Kéttgen’s Ge- 
dichte, edited by me, Essen, 1889. [The poetical paraphrase of Nonnus, in Migne’s Patrol., 
Tom. xliii,; Adam of St. Victor, Poem on the Four Evangelists (Jucundare, plebs jidelis), and 
De Joanne Evangelista, in which the famous description occurs: Volat avis sine meta, &c. (in 
Daniel’s Thes. hymnol., Tom. ii., 166; in Mone’s Lat. Hymnen. des Mittelalters, iii., 118, and in 
Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 71). Bishop Ken has a long poem on St. John in his Ohris- 
tian Year, new ed., London, 1868, pp. 28 ff.—P. 8.] 

[Eneish LITERATURE ON THE GosPEL or JoHN.—The commentaries which cover the 
whole Bible, or the New Testament, have been mentioned in the American edition of Mat- 
thew, pp. 18, 19, and more fully in that of Romans, pp. 51, 52. Alford (Greck Test., vol. i., 
ed. 6, 1868) is brief, critical, sound, and judicious ; Wordsworth (5th ed., 1866) is reverent, 
patristic, fanciful, unequal, and avoiding rather than solving difficulties, Canon B. F. West- 
cott (who, in his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, ch. v., very ably discusses the char- 
acteristics of the fourth Gospel) is preparing a work on John for the forthcoming “ Speaker’s 
Commentary.” Besides, we have translations of Liicke, Olshausen, Tholuck, Stier, and 
Hengstenberg. A translation of Meyer is announced.—The special English literature on 
John is mostly of a popular and practical character. Hutcheson, Haposition of John, Lon- 
don, 1657 (highly spoken of by John J. Owen in his Comm. on John, p. iii.) ; Archbishop 
Sumner, A Practical Haposition of the Gospel of St. John, London, 1885; 3d ed., 1888; R. 
Anderson, do., London, 1841, 2 vols.; James Ford, The Gospel of St. John Illustrated from 
Ancient and Modern Authors, London, 1852; John Cumming, Sabbath Hvening Readings on St. 
John, London, 1855; F. D. Maurice, Discourses on the Gospel of St. John, Cambridge, 1857 ; 
J. C. Ryle, Practical Exposition of the Gospel of John, London, 8 vols., 1868 fe easels ae 
produced several useful popular commentaries on the Gospels, including that on John, by 
Barnes, Jacobus, Ripley, Owen (new edition, 1866), Whedon, and others.—Of Albert Banke’ 
Notes on the Gospels, which are especially adapted. for Sunday-schools, and have an immense 
circulation both in Great Britain and the United States, a revised edition appeared shortly 
before his death (1870).—Comp. the Literature supplied by Mr. Ezra Abbot to the article 
John, Gosrel of, in Hackett’s and Abbot’s edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii 
(1869), pp. 143739. For special dissertations and sermons on single chapters a capes 
of John, see James Darling’s Cyslopadia Bibliographica, i., pp. 1058-1166.—P. 8.] 
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I. 
THE PROLOGUE OF THE GOSPEL. THE ETERNAL PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST. HIS 


~ UNIVERSAL RELATION TO THE WORLD AND 
VENT IN ISRAEL; OR, THE (OLD TESTAMENT 


OF THE LOGOS. 


MANKIND, AND HIS THEOCRATIC AD- 
AND NEW TESTAMENT) INCARNATION 


Cuapr. I. 1-18. 


INTRODUCTORY THEOLOGICAL AND -HOMILETIC OBSERVATIONS. 


_ The Evangelists Matthew and Luke give us the 
history of the childhood of Jesus, and indicate 
His divine descent with few words in the mirac- 
ulous story of His birth. But their eye in this 
is mainly upon the human or, in the narrower 
sense, historical antecedents of Jesus, his pedi- 
gree: Matthew, froma predominantly theocratic 
point of view, tracing the line to Abraham ; Luke, 
from the more general human point of view, 
tracing it to Adam.+ 

As an offset to this exhibition of the human 
genealogy of Christ, J ohn signalizes his eternal 
origin, as well as his eternal advent, in the eter- 
nal pree-existence of the divine; personal Logos. 
In the two relations together [the human and the 
divine], we see how the word of Micah concern- 
ing the Ruler out of Bethlehem, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting, 
ig fulfilled (Mi. v. 2). 

John, therefore, has this in common with Mark, 
that he introduces Christ according to His human 
nature, in His historical maturity and prepara- 


tion, after John the Baptist, His forerunner. 





* (Codd. Sin. and Vatic., the two oldest, have simply: Kara 
‘lwdvynv (B.—avyv). So Tischend. in the 8th ed. Later MSS. 
read evayy. kata “Iwdvv. (so Griesb., Lachm.), or 7d Kara, ’I. 
evayyéAvor, Or aytov evayyedvov, etc.—P. 8.] 

+([Comp. Chrysostom: ‘The other evangelists begin with 
Christ’s incarnation in time; St. John with his eternal gene- 
ration”. Augustine (Zraciatus xxxvi. im Johannis Evang. 
c. 8, 31.): ‘The other three Evangelists walked as it were 
on earth with our Lord as Man (famquam cum homine Domino 
in terra ambulabant) and said but little of his divinity. 
But John, as if he found it oppressive to walk on earth, opened 
his treatise so to speak with a peal of thunder. . . To the sub- 
limity of this beginning all the rest corresponds, and he speaks 
of our Lord’s divinity as no other.” Godet, Commentatre, I 
p. 143: “ Chaque évangelist entre en matiére de la maniére la 
nvieux appropriée a Vesprit de sa narration. Matthieu veut 
démontrer le droit de Jésus au trone théocratique : al commence 
par une gnéalogre. Marc rédige ses souvenirs: tl se jette sans 
exorde in mediam rem, (in medias res, or medias in res, i8 the 
proper phrase). Luc prétend écrire une histoire proprement 
dite: il rend compte dans son préambule de ses sources et de sa 
ls wt al 8.] 


+ 





With Matthew he shares the theocratic point of 
view (vers. 11, 12); with Luke, the universal 
(vers. 9, 10); but he rises above all in pointing 
out a Christological theocracy and universality 
of the incarnate Logos, which in its one manifes- 
tation embraces time and eternity, heaven and 
earth, and unites Deity and humanity. 

The Johannean doctrine of the Logos has ever 
been regarded in the Christian church as one of 


| the most mysterious and important points of doc- 


trine. It ruled incipient theology in the doctrine 
of the Logos of God down to the beginning of 
the third century, down to Tertullian, and then 
exerted also the most decisive influence on the 
more definite doctrine of the Son of God. The 
medigval theology knew better how to gaze at 
this great page of the Gospel, than to appreciate 
it, yet the medigeval mysticism was moved by the 
Johannean spirit (see Tholuck, p. 69). John Wes- 
sel, the greatest theologian of all the forerunners 
of the Reformation, restored the deeper apprehen- 
sion of the Logos doctrine, and when our Reform- 
ers aimed at a more practical apprehension of 
Christology, this doctrine became thenceforth pre- 
eminently a treasure of the evangelical church, 
which the evangelical mystics in particular were 
at pains to unlock. The eighteenth century with 
its humanistic, critical tendency, lost the spirit 
of insight into the depths of the Johannean the- 
ology; yet ata time when the rationalists were 
disdaining it, speculative philosophers, like Schel- 
ling and Hegel, and great poets like Géthe, could 
not but recall its import, though without a clear 
apprehension. 

The later evangelical theology has applied it- 
self with appreciative spirit to the Johannean the- 
ology, and therefore to the prologue of this Gos- 
pel. Testimony of this we have in the sermons 
of Schleiermacher on the Gospel of John, and 
Liicke’s Commentary on it, in which the treatise 
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on the prologue extends from p. 249 to p. 878, 
(vol. I). By the side of the modern depreciation 
of the Gospel of John on the part of some critics 
goes a mistaken realistic doctrine of the Logos 
in its great import in Hofmann ( Weissagung und 
Erfiillung, p. 7), and Luthardt (pp. 280 sqq-) 
Exegesis can hardly make this Gospel more real, 
when it covers the depth by an abstractly real- 
istic interpretation. What is said of the fourth 
evangelist, is true also of his doctrine of the Lo- 
gos: It aoes not die. ; 

The distinction between the divine essence in 
itself, and its manifestation in tts word, is an attri- 
bute of the personality of God, and therefore this 
distinction continually comes out in the Holy 
Scriptures, which is the word of the personal God 
(Gen. i. 1; ver. 26, eéc.). 

This distinction appears still more clearly de- 
fined, after the primal revelation, obscured by 
sin, comes again into historical operation as a 
revelation of redemption. From this time, how- 
ever, it unfolds itself in a two-fold form: there 
being, first, in the theocratic theology of the Old 
Testament, the distinction of Jehovah and the 
Angel of the Lord; then, in the universal theo- 
logy of the Old Testament, the distinction of Je- 
hovah and His wisdom as the principle of the 
creation and of Providence, and of the divine ad- 
ministration in Israel. 

The manifestation of Jehovah in His Angel, 
(an 4820) develops itself through three 
stages: the Angel being designated first as the 
Angel of the Lord (Gen. xvi. 7-9sqq.); then as 
the Presence, or the Angel of the Presence (Ex. 
xxxii. 84; comp. xxxili. 14; Isa. lxiii. 9); final- 
ly as the Angel of the Covenant (Mal. iii. 1). 

That this Angel is the theophanic pra-exhibi- 
tion of the God-Man himself, is evident especially 
from the point of issue of this idea, where the 
Angel, as the Angel of the Covenant, plainly de- 
notes the Messiah (Mal. J. c.); and the recent 


objections of Hofmann, Kurtz, and others, whe } 


make this person a created angel, are not suf- 
ficient to invalidate the church interpretation, and 
if they were, they would dissolve the central, in- 
most bond between the Old Testament and the New. 

As the personal pree-manifestation of Christ in 
the theophanies of the Logos, the Angel of the 
Lord is also characterized by his standing in the 
closest connection with the honor or glory of 
God (Lu. ii. 9); in fact, being identified with it 
(Ex. xvi. 10; xxiv. 16). With this it is well 
worthy of notice, that where in the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah, or even the Angel of Jehovah, Ma- 
leach-Jehovah, is spoken of, He is called instead 
by the Jewish Targumists N° or even the 
Shekinah of Jehovah, 7. ¢., the manifestation of 

God letting itself down into his dwelling (see 
Tholuck, p. 62). 

Now while in the Angel of the Lord we find 
predominantly the central direction of God, in 
His revelation, towards Israel and the incarna- 
tion expressed as the personal putting forth of the 
Word, we find in the notion of the Wisdom distinct 
from God, as the formative power of the divine 

word, chiefly the universal tendency of His reve- 
lation, or the connection of His historical revela- 
tion with its basis, His eternal, world-embracing, 
aniversal revelation. In this peculiar signifi- 
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cance the divine Wisdom appears first in Job (ch. 
xxviii.; comp. Schlottmann, Htob, p. 129). Ac- 
cording to Proverbs, ch. viii., it is the mediator 
of the creation, and the personification of it 
comes nearest toa hypostasis in chap. ix. where it 
appears as the founder of the theocracy. Also in 
the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, it first, accord- 
ing to its universal field of revelation, forms 
the spirit of all life, and then, in a special -atti- 
tude, as the spirit of the devout in Israel, comes 
into contrast with the folly of the heathen idola- 
try. It has here, under the influence of Alex- 
andrian views, an idealistic form; in Sirach, on 
the contrary, from the universal sphere of the 
creation which belongs to it, it goes, ina restless 
search, over to the people of Israel, and fixes on 
Zion a permanent place, and its concentration is 
the Book of the Covenant, the Thorah (ch. xxiv. 
25). Thus itslast embodiment is the Book ac- 
cording to Baruch (iii. 837; iv. 1). The normal 
development of the notion proceeds between these 





extremes of an idealistic and a legal theory of 
revelation. The sound apprehension of the dis- 
tinction we find again only on the threshold of 
the New Testament in the religious contempla- 
tions of Zachariah and of Mary (Lu. i.) and of 
John the Baptist. With these the N. T. reve- 
lations are most immediately connected. 

We get, however, but a one-sided view of the 
development of the Old Testament idea of revela- 
tion, unless we bear in raiad also its Messianic 
complement on the human side, ¢.e., the devel- 
opment of the idea of the Messiah in the stricter 
sense. This likewise passes through three stages. 

(1) The chosen family ; (a) mankind, the seed 
of the woman, Gen. iii.; (b) the race, Semitic, 
Gen. ix.; (c) the people, Israel, and particularly 
the tribe of Judah, Gen. xii. 49. 

(2) The chosen line: David and his son, col 
lectively considered ; the typical Messiah. 

(3) The chosen individual, the zdeal Messiah, 
Isa. ix. sqq. 

Now, as the idea of the revelation of God 
works towards incarnation, so the idea of the 
Messiah strives towards union with the divine 
nature; and at the passage where the ideal Mes- 
siah comes to view, the union is effected; the 
Messiah is become the Angel of the Lord (Isa. 
Ixi. 1 and 2), the Angel of the Lord is become the 
Messiah (Dan. vii. 13; Mal. iii. 1), 

With this synthesis is given also the notion of 
the Son of God. This has likewise three stages 
in its development: 

(1) The chosen family, Ex. iv. 22 sqq. 

(2) The chosen royal line, 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

(3) The chosen individual, the ideal Messiah, 
Ps. ii.; Isa. ix. 

But since the development of revelation is 
based on the development of redemption and the 
idea of the former unfolds itself with the idea 
of the latter, so the Messiah, as personal revela- 
tion, is also personal Redeemer. As such he has 
| (1) to fight and conquer; (2) to work and strug- 
gle; (8) to suffer, and in sinking to overcome. 
From this point of view the Son of God is the 
servant of God, Isa. liii. 

The Solomonic and Apocryphal doctrine of the 
Wisdom became in Alexandria, in its contact 
with Platonism, the doctrine of the Logos, as 
| Philo shaped it. 








. 


CHAP. 








The Logos of Philo, however, is essentially 
different from that of John, though it agrees 
with that of John in its being the Mediator be- 
tween God and the world. It is subordinate to 
Deity, it stands over the world merely as world- 
former, demiurge; it shades off pantheistically 
from the personal character to impersonality ; it 
cannot become flesh; it is different from the 
Messiah, and the Messiah is only a divine ap- 
pearance, which leads the devout Jews back to 
Palestine (see Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Christologie, Introduction, p. 49). : 

However doubtful it may be, that John was ac- 
quainted with the writings of Philo, the ideas 
of Philo were widely diffused in the second half. 
of the first century among the Hellenistic Jews 
(for they were not a separate philosophy of 
Philo, but the religious philosophy of Hellenistic 
Judaism in general), as the angel-worshippers 
of Colosse prove; so with the system of Cerin- 
thus; and undoubtedly the Evangelist came into 
intercourse and conflict with them. Nor must 
the position of the Evangelist towards the Alex- 
andrian idea have been altogether hostile; for 
the current Logos-doctrine was not pure error; it 
was affiliative and abrasive, reformatory and 
evangelizing, to this fundamental idea of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews. And the Evangelist could be the 
more free to use the term Jogos in its full em- 
phasis, since he found it already recommended 
by the Old Testament, and still more distinctly 
by the Jewish theology. It was no doubt an 
ambiguity in Philo’s mode of expression, that he 
transferred the Solomonic and Apocryphal notion 
of the oogia into the notion of the Logos, in 
which the Word of God in the Old Testament, 
the NV") of the Jewish theology, seemed to co- 


dncide with the voic of Plato, which might easily 


be confounded with Adyoc. 

The Logos of John is related to that of Philo, 
as Paul’s sermon at Athens to the inscription of 
the unknown God. John declared the true 
Logos, who is distinguished from that mixed 
figment of Old Testament theology and Greek 
speculation, in that He is equal with God, as the 
full expression of His being; is the absolute 
ground of the world, even of its matter; em- 
bosoms the universe as its active force, not as an 
emanating fcuntain of new emanations from 
God; is as much life, as light, in the highest 
sense, and therefore could come in the flesh, 
as Messiah, to accomplish the absolute redemp- 
tion. 

The Logos-doctrine, even in terms, runs 
throughout the writings of John (see 1 John an 
Rev. xix. 18); but in substance it pervades the 
New Testament, especially Paul (see Col. i. 15- 
19; Heb. i. 3; Matt. xi. 19; Luke xi. 49). 

On the doctrine of the Logos and on John’s 
Prologue comp. Liicke, I., p. 865 sqq. [trans- 
lated by Dr. Noyes in the Christian Examiner for 
March and May, 1849.—P. S.]; Tholuck, I., p. 
61; Meyer, p. 75 [pp. 58-67 in the 5th ed. of 
1869.—P. S.]; Adalbert Maier, p. 115; Hole- 
mann, De Hvangelii Joanne introitu, imtroitus 
Geneseos augustiore effigie, Lips., 1855; Jordan 
Bucher, Des Apostels Johannes Lehre vom Logos, 
Schaffhausen, 1856. 

[M. Stuart, Examination of John, i. 1-18, in 
the Andover Bibliotheca Sacra for 1850, pp. 281- 
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827. Hengstenberg, Com. on John, 1866, vol. 


I., pp. 6 ff. (where the Old Test. roots of the 
Logos-doctrine are brought out in opposition 
to its derivation from Philo) F. Godet, Con- 
sidérationes générales sur le prologue, in his Com. : 
on John, 1864, vol. I., pp. 220-265. T. A. 
Philippi, Der Hingang des Johannesevangeliums 
ausgelegt, Stuttgart, 1867. Réhricht, Zur Johan-— 
neischen Logoslehre, in the Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken for 1868, pp. 299-315. H. P. Liddon, 
Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ, Lon- 
don, 1867, Lecture Vth, pp. 310-411. Among 
English commentators, Alford, on John i. 1, 
gives a condensed summary of the investigations 
of Liicke, De Wette, Olshausen and Dorner on 
the Logos-doctrine.—P. S. ] 


[ApvitronaL REMARKS ON THE PROLOGUE, 
vers. 1-18. The Prologue isa condensed state- 
ment of the results of John’s contemplation and 
experience asa faithful witness of the life and 
work of Christ on earth, and furnishes the key 
that unlocks the true meaning of the following 
narrative. It contains the theme and leading 
ideas of the Gospel, the eternal substratum, as it 
were, of the temporal history of Jesus, and cre- 
ates the impression that in approaching the gos- 
pel history the reader treads on holy ground; 
Jesus of Nazareth being none other than the 
eternal Son of God, in whom we must believe in 
order to have eternal life (comp. ch. xx. 31). 
The theme is the eternal Logos or personal Word 
that was with God and of divine essence from 
the beginning of beginnings, and at last became 
incarnate for the salvation of the world. The 
leading ideas are life and light, grace and truth, 
as emanating from and centering in the Logos. 
Starting with the divine genealogy or eternal 
divinity of Christ, the Evangelist presents, in a 
few bold outlines, the progress of revelation from 
the creation to the incarnation, a sort of minia- 
ture photograph of the history of preparation for 
Christ's coming in the flesh, and states the im. 
pression which His workings and personal ap- 
pearance made upon the unbelieving world and 
the believing disciples. John the Baptist is men- 
tioned as the representative of the Old Test. re- 
velation, which directly prepared the way for the 
Christian dispensation. 

We have here brought together the character- 
istic features of the fourth Gospel—its simplicity, 
sublimity, depth and ideality. We hear the 
sounds of thunder uttered by the ‘‘son of thun- 
der.” Every sentence, every word, is pregnant 
with meaning, and furnishes inexhaustible mate- 
rial for meditation and reflection. In the whole 
range of literature, ancient and modern, there is 
no passage or chapter that can at all compare with 
this Prologue. It is not poetic in form—yet, 
like the account of the creation in Genesis, to 
which it forms the New Testament pendant, it 
rises, by its calm dignity, simplicity and gran- 
deur, to more than poetic beauty. The theme so 
far transcends the boundaries of time and sense, 
that the ordinary arts of rhetoric and poetry are 
struck with the silence of adoration and awe. 
«In pregnant fullness and purest simplicity,” 
says the great scholar, Ewald (Comm. on John, 
p. 111), “the Prologue is unique,” even in this 
unique Gospel.—The Prologue has ever exerted 
a mysterious and irresistible charm upon the pro 
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foundest thinkers, from Origen and Augustine 
down to Fichte, Schleiermacher and Schelling.* 

As to the division of the Prologue, Dr. Lange, 
with Olshausen and Godet, divides it into three 
sections: (1) the pre-mundane or eternal being of 
the Logos, and His relation to God and the world, 
vers. 1-5; (2) His activity from the creation 
to the incarnation, especially in the Old Dispen- 
sation, vers. 6-138 (Godet, vers. 6-11). (8) His 
incarnation and activity in the Christian Church, 
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According to Meyer (in his fifth edition, p. 98), 
the Prologue represents the Logos—(1) as pre-. 
existent in His creative activity (1-3) ; 0) as the 
Fountain of light to men (4-18) ; (8) in His divine-_ 
human manifestation (14-18); the last section re- 
turns to the first in identifying the Adyoc évoapkoc¢ 
with the Adyo¢ doapko¢ (‘* who is in the bosom of 
the Father”’). Liicke, Alford and others make but 
two divisions: the eternal existence of the Logos, 
vers. 1-5, and His historic manifestation and work- 


ing, vers. 6-18, Luthardt and Hengstenberg sub- 
stitute for chronological sections three concentric 
eycles (1-5; 6-18; 14-18), of which each repro- 
duces the same idea of the activity of the Logos, 
but under new aspects—the first in relation to 
God and the world at large, the second with 
special reference to John the Baptist and Jewish 
unbelief, the third with reference to the bless- 
ings which result to true believers.—There is 
evidently a progress of ideas from eternity to 
time, from the creation to the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and to the incarnation, but more in 
the form of comprehensive. intuition, which is 
peculiar to John, than of strict logical order, 
which was more congenial to the mind and 
Beye of Paul. For particulars, see below.— 


vers. 14-18. Ewald (p. 118) adopts a similar 
view, but closes the first division with ver. 3. 








*[Even heathen philosophers and heretical Gnostics were 
captivated by the speculative depth of the Prologue, (Comp. 
Lampe, Com. Tom. I., 231 sq., 289 sqq.) Géthe, too, connects 
the deepest mental struggles of Faust with an attempt to 
fathom the depth of the first sentence of John : 

Geschrieben steht: im Anfang war das Wort! 

Hier stock ich schon! Wer hilft mir weiter fort? 
Ich kann das Wort so hoch unméglich schitzen, 
Ich muss es anders whersetzen, 

Wenn ich vom Geiste recht erleuchtet bin: 
Geschrieben steht: im Anfang war der SInN! 
Bedenke wohl die erste Zeile, 

Dass deine Feder sich nicht tibereile! 

Ist es der Sinn, der alles wirkt und schafft? 

Es sollte stehn: im Anfang war die Krart! 
Doch, auch indem ich dieses niederschreibe, 

Schon warnt mich was, dass ich dabei nicht bleibe. 
Mir hilft der Geist! Auf einmal seh ich Rath 
Und schreib gebrost: im Anfang war die THat!’—P. 8.] 


FIRST SECTION. 


Christ in His Eternal Essence and Existence, and His Position between God and 
the World. 


Cuap. I. 1-5. 


(1) THE worRD (CHRIST) IN HIS ETERNAL ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE IN RELATION TO GOD, VERS. 1 AND 
2; (2) IN HIS RELATION TO THE CREATION, VER. 8; (8) IN HIS RELATION TO THE WORLD AND 
TO MAN, PARTICULARLY IN THEIR ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION, VER. 4; (4) IN HIS RELATION TO 
THE WORLD IN DARKNESS, VER. 5. : 


1 Inthe beginning was [in existence] the [personal, substantial] Word! [the Logos], 

and the Word [the Logos] was with God [the Deity, the Godhead], and the Word 
2 [the Logos] was God [Himself]. The same was [existed] in the beginning with God. 
3 All things were made by [through] him; and without [except through] him was 
4 not anything made [éyévero],’ that was [hath been] made [yé¢yover]. In him was 
5 [is]* life [pure life]; and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in 


[the] darkness: and the darkness comprehended [apprehended ; Lanaz: suppressed‘] 
1t” not. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. [There is no doubt that Word (Vulg: Verbum; Luth.: Wort) is.the only proper translation here of Ad 
Aéyw), for John never uses it in another sense, and here he plainl otctios to the pa of Genesis that God in owen 
ning made the world through His word. But in the Prologue and in two other passages (1 John i. 1, 6 Adyos ris Gwijs, and 
Apoc. xix. 13, 6 Adyos 7ov Oc0d,—the passage 1 John v. 7 is spurious) he employs it in an altogether peculiar, personal sense 
to: designate the pre-existent Christ, as is evident from ver. 14. The Greek favored this application, Adyos being masculine; 
and Ewald, boldly breaking through all usage, retains the masculine article in his German translation: der (instead of das) 
Wort. In classic Greek Adyos has the double signification: word and reason, oratio and ratio; the former being the pri 
mary meaning according to the etymology. Both are closely related; word or speech is the Adyos mpodoprkds, the outward 
reason or thcught expressed; reason or thought is the Adyos évSud@erTos, the inward speech. We cannot speak without the 
faculty of reason, nor think without words in our mind, whether uttered or not. Hence the Hebrew phrase: to speak in his 
heart—to think. When ddyos signifies word, it refers not to the formal part, the mere name or sound of a thing (like pHa. 
€1ros, Ovowa, VOX, vocahulum), but to the material part, the thing itself, the thought as uttered. sometimes a whole aisonemne 
ser'mo, or treatise (asin Actsi,1). When it signifies reason, it may denote the subjective faculty, human or divine, which 


, 
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produces speech (so in Heraklitus), and hence the derivative terms, AoyiCecda1, X of 5 i i 
a ; Z > oytou.ds, Aoyuxds, which are applied 
py sa ee ty — more frequently, and in the Bible almost Sroldecat. it pobre! ofan objective reason to aes i. 
on fOr any uy ma ae such phrases as mpos Adyov, kara Adyov, agreeable to reason, reasonable (in Plato, also Acts xviii, 
mee oe Mei nee sense of reason as a faculty); mapa Aoyov, contrary to reason, improbable ; Adyov Tivos Exe, 
rs ts A aioe ere alicujus, t make account of, and Adyov Siddvau (améxerv, mapéxerv) Tuvds, to give a reason, an 
account of a ing (comp. Acts xix.40; 1 Pet. iii. 15); also Adyov aireiy wept tevos, AauBave Umép Twos, to ask, to receive an 
account of a thing. For the faculty of reason the N. T. always employs other terms, as mvedj.a, vots, kapdia, copia. Hence 
we must object, with Zezschwitz (Profangriicitiit und Biblischer Sprachgeist, 1859, p. 33), to the trias, vods, Adyos, mvedua, 
as set up by Delitzsch in his Biblische Psychologie, retained in the second ed., 1861, p.176. For. the theological meaning 


of Logos as here used, see the Exec. Nores.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 3. Lachm., construes: o¥5é év, 0 yéyover, elc., according to Codd. 0.* D i vSév & yéy.3 
but oSé ev (ne unum quidem, not even the vAn), is more Spies Pe 8.) e*Deloceleey [Bini Pgh goad od hdn$ aerg 


8 Ver. 4. D. ef al. (Lachm.) read oy é€orcvs An-exegetical hypothesis, see Joh 
tain éoriv, and are followed by Tischend. in his 8th ed., but jv is aipported” by: ABO. ne L. 0. al. 


[Sin. D. and Codd. ap. Orig. sus- 
Some MSS. and Ver- 


sions connect the first sentence of ver. 4 with the last words of ver. 3, and Oo yé ev avT@ 

) mt ‘ds q punctuate o yéyove hrase never used. 
by John for to be made by), Gwy jv (the Valentinian Gnostics and Hilgenfeld) < ie nut LR a8 yéyove (Clem, 
age Orig., Lachm ),—a forced and untenable construction. See Exec. Nores.—P, S. 

Ver. 5. [On the different translations and interpretations of caradamBave see Exec. Nores.—P. 8. 


5 Ver. 5. 


ome authorities read avréy [sc, Aéyov, for abrd, sc. 7d as. See Tischend. ed. VIII.—P. S.]. 


6 [The symmetrical, almost poetic, or rather superpoetic, beauty of the Prol i 
ing arrangement of its simple, short, abrupt and pregnant piritencos pena wal spent more folly from she alee 


THE LOGOS AND GOD, 


1. ‘Ev apxy fv 0 Aédyos, 
kat o Adyos Hv mpods Tov Oeor, 
kat @eds Hv o Adyos. 

2. Oidtos jv ev apxn mpds Tov Mcdv. 


THE LOGOS AND THE WORLD. 


3. Tldvra 8’ abrod éyévero, 
Kal Xwpis avtod eyévero ovdée év 


6 yéyovev. 


THE LOGOS AND MANKIND. 


4, "Ev aire Swi fv, 


Kal 9 Swh hv 70 pas TaY avOpdmwy. 


THE LOGOS AND SIN. 


5. Kat 10 bas év tH corti paiver, 
Kal } oKkoTia aT ov KatéAaBev.—P. §.] 


EXEGETICAL AND. CRITICAL. 


[Vers. 1 and 2 contain the ante-mundane or 
pre-temporal history of the Logos, the mystery 
of the eternal, immanent relation of the Father 
and the Son before any revelation ad extra. This 
was a blessed relation of infinite knowledge and 
infinite love. It supplies the only answer we 
can give to the idle question, what God was doing 
before the creation of the world. Ver. 1 sets 
forth, in three brief sentences, three grand truths 
or divine oracles: the eternity of the Logos (in 
the beginning was), the personality of the Logos 
(with God), and the divinity of the Logos (was 
ee Rae sums up these three ideas in one. 
The subject here touched lies far beyond human 
experience and comprehension; hence the ex- 
treme brevity with which the fact is simply stated 
in its quiet majesty. Yet these two lines give us 
morelight than the thousands of words wasted by 
Philo, and the ancient and modern Gnostics and 

hilosophers, on the. transcendent mysteries of 
pre-mundane existence. Bengel calls the first 
verse ‘‘a peal of thunder from the Son of Thun- 
der, a voice from heaven.” Augustine (Tract, 
36th in Joh. Evang. 3. 1) beautifully says: “John, 
ds if tre~found=it assive to-walk—on—earth, 
opened his treatise, so to speak, with a peal of 
thunder; he raised himself not merely above the 
earth and the whole compass of the airand 
neaven, but even above every host of angels.and 
every order of invisible powers, and reached to 
Him by whom all things were made, saying: 
‘In~the beginning was the Word,’ ec..To the 
sublimity of this beginning all the rest corres- 





ponds, and he speaks of our Lord’s divinity as 
no other.” —P. S. 

“Ver. 1. In (the) beginning. ’Ev dp 77, VW)a; 
Gen. i. 1. Comp. the Introductory Observations, 
and Hélemann: De evangelit Joan. introitu. Dif- 
ferent explanations: —1. Cyril of Alex.: the 
‘beginning ” is God the Father.*—2. The Valen- 
tinian Gnostics (according to Irenzeus I. 8, 5): a 
distinct divine hypostasis between the Father 
and the Logos.—38. Origen: The divine Wis- 
dom (aogia).t—4. Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
others: eternity.{—5. The Socinians [and some 








* [So also Marheineke (Dogm. p. 134). The Son is indeed 
called 7 apxy, Rev. iii. 14, but not the Father. Philo and the 
Gnostics called the Logos apx7H, but the Father mpoapx7, or 
abyss (comp. Jacob Bohm’s Urgrund, Abgrund). Besides, 
the corresponding term to Adyos is @eds, while “ Father” re- 
quires “Son.”—P. 8.] 

+ [Origen (Com. in Joan., in Delarue’s ed. Tom. IV. p. 19) 
makes 7d elvac év apxy to be identical with 7d elvar ev rarpi, 
which would lead to Cyril’s interpretation; but soon after- 
wards, p.20, he explains that Christ was called the beginning 
because He is the Wisdom, and refers to Prov. viii. 22, where 
Wisdom says: ‘God made me the beginning of His ways— 
apxnv odav avrod cis épya avrod,”—a passage which figured 
very prominently in the Arian controversy.—P. 8.] 

t {So also Chrysostom (In Joannem Hom. II1., ed. Mont- 
faucon, Tom. VIil. p. 13): 7d yap, ev apxy Hv, ovdey 
érepdv éotiv, GAA 7 TO clvar del SydwTiKov, Kai amet 
pws elvat. Of modern commentators, Olshausen adopts 
this view: “Not in the beginning of creation, but in the 
primitive beginning, the Uranfung, t. ¢., from eternity.” 
This is a correct inference (see below), but not directly ex- 
pressed. We can only speak of a beginning of finite or 
created existence—the existence of God has neither begin- 
ning nor end. Liddon (The Divinity of Christ, 4th ed., 
1869, p. 228) somewhat modifies this interpretation after 


Meyer, in referring ws, Gen. i. 1, to the initial moment 
of time itself, €v apxy to ‘the absolute conception of that 


which is anterior to, or rather independent of, time. Ewald: 
the first conceivable beginning.—P, §8.] n 
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the beginning of the gos- 
pel (in initio evungelvi). [In Acts xi. 15 the ex- 
pression has this meaning, but here it is entirely 
inconsistent with ver. 8.—P. S.].—6. Meyer: 
[John parallelizesthe beginning of his Gospel with 
that of Genesis, but] he raises the historical no- 
tion of the beginning which in Gen. i. 1 implies the 
beginning of time itself, to the absolute idea of 
pre-temporainess [or timelessness, Vorzeitlichkeit], 
‘as in Prov. viii. 23. [Here the Wisdom which is 
the same with the Logos, says: mpd rov aidvoc 
EVeuerinoéy pe, Ev aPXY mpd Tov tiv yiv ToLjoat, 
kK, T. A., (from everlasting, in the beginning, be- 
fore the earth was made’); comp. John xvii. 5, 
mpd Tov Tov Kéouoy eivat; Eph. i. 4, mpd Kkata- 
Borge éouov. Comp. also 1 John i. 1 and Apoe. 
iii. 14.—P. S.] We find an advance of the notion 
of the beginning primarily only in was (77), and 
in the relation subsequently stated. of the Logos 
to the eternal God, which unquestionably still 
further elevates, indirectly, the idea of the ap77. 
The dpyf itself must ever refer to the primal 
generation or rise of things.* But if in this 
apxva the Logos already was (jv), then He was 
from eternity. [The same is said of God, Ps. 
xc. 2, who was before the mountains were brought 
forth, etc., 7. e. from everlasting]. The Logos 
was not merely existent, however, in the beginning, 
but was also the efficient principle, the apy7 of 
the doy (Col. i. 18). The apy, in itself and in 
its operation, dark, chaotic, was, in its idea and 
its principle, comprised in one single luminous 
word, which was the Logos. And when it is 
said, the Logos was in this adpy7, His eternal ex- 
istence is already expressed, and His eternal 
position in the Godhead already indicated, there- 
by. The Evangelist says not: In the beginning 
of the world, because he would make the beginning 
perfectly absolute; but he pre-supposes the re- 
ference to the genesis of the world. 

Was.—Not became [éyéreto, comp. vers. 6 and 
14] the Son of God, a «iowa, as Arianism taught. 
(Comp. Prov. viii. 23; Sirach xxiv. 3.) It can- 
not be said, He might have become, or been 
made, before the beginning; for becoming and 
beginning are inseparable. t 


modern Unitarians] : 





* [Hengstenberg quotes for this view Matth. xix. 4; 
John viii. 44, and other passages where apx7 likewise re- 
fers to the beginning of the world, ur the creation. So also 
Briickner, Godet, ete—P. S.] 

+(Comp. Bengel zn loc.; “In eodem principio cali et terre et 
mundi (ver. 10; Gen.i.1) jamerat Verbum sine ullo principio 
iniliore suo. Ipsum Verbum est mere xternum: nam eodem 
modo Verbi ac Patris sternitas describilur.” Alford: ‘These 
words, if they do not assert, at least imply, the eternal pre- 
existence of the divine Word. For év apxy hv is not said 
of an act done év apy (a8 in Gen. i. 1), but of a state ex- 
tasting év apxy, and therefore without beginning itself.” 
Briickner (in the fifth ed. of De Wette): “If the Logos 
was in the beginning of things, it follows that He had a 
being before all being.” Ewald: “The words, ‘In the be- 
ginning,’ eéc., mean first of all that the Logos actually ex- 
isted before the world or that there never could be con- 
ae aes in which He was not already.” So also Godet. 

{[Bengel: “Erar Verbum, antequim mundus fieret.” Al- 
ford: “The existence of an enduring and unlimited state of 
being, implied in hv (the indefinite past), is contrasted with 
éyévero in ver. 3, and especially in ver. 14.”—Meyer: “John 
reports historically, looking’ back from the later time of the 
incarnate Logos (ver. 14).” This is more correct than Olshau- 
sen’s exposition of jv as designating “ the enduring, timeless 
existence of the eternal presence ;” this would require éori, as 
in John viii. 58, mpiv “ABpadu yevérOar éym eiui. (Chrysos- 
tom likewise takes 4v here as denoting 78 aidvov, because it is 
used of God.) But all these commentators agree that the was 
of the divine Logos is clearly distinct from the became or began 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 








[The words: in the beginning was the Logos, 
clearly assert, as the best cominentators now 
admit, the eternity of the Logos, but they imply 
at the same time His divinity, which is after- 
wards formally stated in the third sentence: was 
God. Metaphysically we cannot separate eter- 
nity, ab ante, from divinity, or predicate eternity 
of any creature. Luther felt this when he 
said: ‘‘That which was before the world and 
before the creation of all creatures, must be 
God.” On the basis of monotheism on which 
John stood, there is no room for a middle being 
between God and the creature. Before creation 
there was no time, for time-itself is part of the 
world and was created with it. (Mundus factus 
est cum tempore, not in tempore). Before the world 
there was only God, and God is timeless or eter- 
nal. Hence the Arian proposition concerning 
Christ: There was a time (before creation) when 
He was not (7 more ére ovx 7”), involves the meta- 
physical absurdity of putting time before the 
world, a creature before creation.—P..S. | 

The Word.—[é Adyoc, with reference to 
Gen. i. 8: God said, ete. The living, speaking 
Word from whom the creative, spoken words 
emanate.—P. S.] The Word absolute, the one 
whole, all-embracing, personal manifestation of 
life; hence without the qualification: the Logos 
of God. It certainly includes also the divine 
reason or consciousness ; though in the Scriptu- 
ral usage Ad6yo¢ never denotes the reason itself, 
but only the matured expression of the reason, 
word, speech, as a whole, the personal spiritual 
essence of God made, in its whole fulness, objec- 
tive to itself,* as its own perfect expression and 
image. And in this view the literal interpreta- 
tion is entirely sufficient, but is supplied by the 
historical doctrine of the Logos (see above). 

The exclusively verbal expositions, and the 
exclusively historical, are alike insufficient and in- 
correct: 1. the verbal, which explain 6 Adyoc¢ as (a) 
6 Aeyéuevoc, the promised one (Valla, Beza, Ernesti, 
Tittmann, etc.); (6) 6 Aéywr, the speaking one 
(Mosheim, Storr, and others); (¢) the gospel ob- 
jectively considered, asthe word of God: the sub- 
ject of the gospel (allotosis !), hence Christ, [so 
Hofmann, Schriftbew., I., p. 109 ff]; or, ac- 
cording to Luthardt: the word of God which 
in Christ (Heb. i. 1) was spoken to the world, 
and the content of which is Christ (see, on the 
contrary, Meyer, p. 45, [pp. 58 and 59 in the 
fifth ed. of 1869.—P. 8.]); 2. the historical, 
which would make either the Palestinian doc- 
trine of the Wisdom [ Zo¢ia, m2] with the 
Word of God [N° or NV3I] of the Targums, 


or the Alexandrian Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos, or both, the proper root of the scriptural 
idea. This root is to be found in the manifesta- 
tion of the consciousness of Christ, as it reflected 
itself in the intuition of John himself; the his- 





to be of the creature, ver. 3, of the man John, ver. 6, and of the 
human nature of Christ, ver. 14. John suggests the idea of an 
(eternal) generation of the Logos from the substance of the 
Father (comp. the term povoyeryjs vids, ver. 18, and mpwrdroKos, 
Col. i. 15, which differs widely from apwrtéxtigtos or mpwrTd- 
mAaoros), but not of the Arian doctrine of a creation of the 
Logos out of nothing. The Son must be as eternal as the 
Father, being as indispensable to the Fatherhood of God, as 
the Father is to the Sonship of the Logos.—P. §.] 

*(“Das persinliche geistige Wesen Gottes in absoluter Selbst- 
objectivirung.”] 


— 


CHAP, 


L 1s. Bt 





torical rise of the idea is due to the theological 
conceptions of the Old Testament (see above); 
and the expression itself was suggested by the 
Philonic doctrine of the Logos. Only this fur- 
ther discrimination must be observed: that the 
Philonic doctrine lays stress not on the word, 
but the reason, while John emphasizes the abso- 
lute, personal, perfect Word, the image of God, 
as the original of the world, the idea and life of 
the whole apy7 of things. 4 


[Excursus on THe MEANING AND ORIGIN OF 
THE Term Logos, AND THE RELATION OF JOHN TO 
Patto.—The Logos doctrine of John is the fruit- 
ful germ of all the speculations of the ancient 
Church on the divinity of Christ, which resulted 
in the Nicene dogma of the homoousion or the 
co-equality of the Son with the Father, The 
prex-existent Logos is the central idea of the Pro- 
logue, as the incarnate Logos or God-Man is the 
subject of the historical part of the Gospel. The 
Christ of idea and the Christ of history are one 
and the same. Logos signifies here not an ab- 
straction nora personification simply, but a per- 
son, the same as in ver. 14, namely, Christ before 
iis incarnation, the divine nature of Christ, 
the eternal Son of God. God has never been 
‘Aoyoc, or without the Logos, the Son is as eternal 
asthe Father. John is the only writer of the New 
‘Testament who employs the term in this personal 
sense, as a designation of Christ, viz., four times 
in the Prologue (i. 1, 14, ‘“‘the Word” simply 
and absolutely), once in his first epistle (deal, 
‘<the Word of life’), and once in the Apocalypse 
(xix. 18, ‘the Word of God”), but in the last 
passage the whole divin2-humzn person of Christ 
in His exalted state is so called.* There is an 
inherent propriety in this application of the term, 
especially ia the Greek language, where Adyoc 
is masculine, and where it has the double mean- 
ing of reason and speech.t Christ as to His 
divine nature bears the same relation to the hid- 
den being of God, as the word does to thought. 
In the word of man his thought assumes shape 
and form and becomes clear to the mind, and 
through the same the thought is conveyed and 
made intelligent to others. So the Logos is the 
utterance, the reflection and counterpart of God, 
the organ of all revelation both with ‘regard to 
Himself and to the world, ad intra and ad extra. 
God knows Himself in the Son, and through Him 
He makes Himself known to men. The Son has 
declared or revealed and interpreted God (&&yy7- 
caro Sedv, ver. 18; comp. Matt. xi. 27). 

The idea of such a distinction in God is in 
various ways clearly taught in the Old Test. 
Even inthe first verses of Genesis we have al- 
ready an intimation of the Word and the Spirit 
as distinct from, and yet identical with, God. 
Personal intercourse with Christ in the flesh and 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost convinced 
John that Jesus was indeed the Word and the Wis- 
dom of God, the Angel of the Covenant, Jehovah 
revealed (xii. 41), the centre and organ of all 
revelations (comp. the Introductory Remarks of 
Dr. Lange). The same idea, but in different 
form, we meet in Matt. xi. 27; Heb. i. 3; Col. 





* [1 John v. 7 is spurious. Luke i. 20; Acts xx. 32; Heb. 


jv, 12, are no proper parallels.—P. S.] 
t [On the grammatical sense of Adyos see TexTuAL Nore 1.] 





i. 15-19, etc. The term Adyoc was suggested ti 
John by Gen. i. 3, according to which God cre. 
ated the world through the word of His power, 
and by such passages as Ps. xxxiii. 6: ‘‘ By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made,” where 
the LXX uses the very term Adyoc for the Hebrew 
131, instead of the usual pjua. This seems to 
be sufficient to account for the form of expres- 
sion, and hence many commentators (Holemann, 
Weiss, Hengstenberg) deny all connection of 
John with the speculations of Philo of Alexan- 
dria. There is indeed no evidence that he read 
a line of the writings of this Jewish philoso- 
pher, who flourished about A. D. 40-50. 

Yet, on the other hand, Philo was a profound 
representative thinker mediating between the 
O. T. religion and the Hellenic philosophy, and 
it is more than probable that some of his ideas 
had penetrated the intellectual atmosphere of the 
age before the composition of the fourth Gospel, 
especially in Asia Minor, where they stimulated 
the Gnostic speculations towards the close of the 
first and the beginning of the second centuries. 
Comp. the warnings of Paul, Acts xx. 29 ff.; 
1 Tim. iy., the errorists of Colosse, and the here- 
tical gnosis of Cerinthus, who came into con- 
flict with John in Ephesus, and who, according 
to Theodoret, studied first in Egypt. Apollos 
also, the learned Jew, came from Alexandria to 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 24). It no more detracts 
from the apostolic dignity that John should have 
borrowed a word from, or at least chosen it with 
tacit reference to, Philo for expressing an origi- 
nal idea, than the general fact that the apostles 
appropriated the whole Greek Janguage, which 
Providence had especially prepared to be the 
organ of the truths of the gospel, And inas- 
much as John uses the term without any expla- 
nation, as if it were already familiar to his 
readers, the assumption of a connection with 
Philo, however indirect and remote, becomes 
more probable. Such a connection is asserted 
by Liicke, De Wette, Briickner, Meyer, Lange, 
Delitzsch,* Alford, and others. 

Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, in its relation 
to that of John, has been thoroughly ventilated 
by recent German scholars (see the literature in 
Liicke’s and in Meyer’s Com. p. 61). I shall 
briefly state the result in addition to the excel- 
lent remarks of Dr. Lange (p. 51). Philo, on the 
basis of the Solomonic and Apocryphal doctrine 
of the Wisdom and the Word of God, and com- 
pining with it Platonic ideas, represents the 
Logos (the Nous of Plato) as the embodiment of 
all divine powers and ideas (the dyyeAo: of the 
O. T., the duvduecc and idéae of Plato). He dis- 
tinguishes between the Adyoco évdedVeroc, or the 
Logos inherent in God corresponding to the 
reason in man, and the Adyoc mpogopidc, or the 
Logos emanating from God, like the spoken word 
of man which reveals the thought. The former 
contains the ideal world (the voyrdc xéopoc); the 
latter is the first begotten Son of God, the image 
of God, the Creator and Preserver, the Giver of. 





* (Bibl. Psychologie, secd. ed., p. 178: “ Dass die Johanne- 
ische Logoslehre nicht ausser Beziehung zur philonischen 
steht, ist ein unléiugbares Factum. Die apostolische Verkténdi-~ 

ung verschmihte die bereits vom Alexandrinismus ausge- 
prigten Ideenformen nicht, sondern erfitilte ste mit dem 
durch die neutestamentliche Erfitllungsgeschichte dargeretchtes 
Inhalt.”—P. 8.] : 
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life and light, the Mediator between God and 
the world, the second God,* also the Messiah, 
yet only in the ideal sense of a theophany, not 
as a concrete historical person. 

But with all the striking similarity of expres- 
sion, there is a wide and fundamental difference 
between Philo and John. 1) Philo’s view is ob- 
scured by dualistic and docetic admixtures, from 
which John is entirely free. 2) He wavers be- 
tween a personal and impersonal conception of 
the Logos (Keferstein, Zeller, Lange), or rather 
he resolves the Logos after all into an impersonal 
summary of divine attributes (so Dorner, Nied- 
ner, Holemann, Briickner, Meyer) ; while in 
John He appears as a divine hypostasis, distinct 
from, and yet co-essential with, God. 38) Philo 
has no room in his system for an incarnation of 
the Logos, which is the central idea of the Gos- 
pel of John. His doctrine is like a shadow which 
preceded the substance. It was a prophetic 
dream of the coming reality. Lange compares 
it to the altar of the unknown God, whom St. 
Paul made known to the Athenians. It helped 
‘to prepare deeper minds for the reception of the 
truth, while it also misled others into Gnostic 
aberrations. ‘‘The grand simplicity and clearness 
of the Prologue” (says Meyer, p. 63, note) ‘‘shows 
with what truly apostolic certainty John experi- 
enced the influence of the speculations of his age, 
and yet remained master over them, modifying, cor- 
recting and making them available for his ideas.” 

These ideas of Christ formed the basis of his 
belief long before he knew anything of these 
foreign speculations.t{ But he seems to have 
chosen a form of expression already current in 
‘the higher regions of thought for the purpose 
of meeting a false gnosis of speculation with the 
true gnosis of faith. For the airy fancies about 
the Logos, as the centre of all theophanies, he 
substitutes at the threshold of his Gospel the 
substantial reality by setting forth Christ as 
the revealed God: thus satisfying the specu- 
lative wants of the mind and directing misguided 
speculation into the path of truth. A clear and 
strong statement of the truth is always the best 
refutation of error.—P. S. 

And the Word.—The clause: ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word,” contains the whole 
theme. Now follows first the relation of the 





_* [0 mpeaBitepos vids tod matpds, 6 mpwrdyovos avTovd, 
etkav O00, ayyedos mpecBitatos, apxdéyyedos, the Adyos 
Towevs, Syutoupyos di ob 6 Kdapos KaTecKEvdGOn, 6 apxéru- 
mos Kat mwapdderyna ToD pwrds, apxrepets, ixérys, Sevtepos 
@cés, and similar terms which show how nearly Philo, in 
speaking of the Logos, approached the teaching of St. John, 
although in fact he was nearer the later Gnostic speculations 
about the sons. He also says of the Logos that he was 
neither unbegotten (&yévynros), like God, nor begotten (yévyn- 
tos), like ourselyes.—P. 8. 

t [Liicke, Alford and others go too far when they say that 
Philo did not connect the Logos with Messianic ideas.—P. 8. 

¢ [Meyer likewise distinctly asserts the independence of the 
matter of John’s Logos-doctrine, which rests on the 0. T.. and 
the teaching of Christ and the Holy Spirit. He arrives, by a 
purely exegetical process, substantially at the orthodox view, 
and thus sums up the result of his exposition of ver. 1 (p. 
64): “Mithin ist nach Joh. unter 6 Adyos .. nichts anderes zu 
verstehen als die vorzettlich (vrgl. Puulus, Col. I. 15 Sf) in Gott 
immanente, zur Vollzichung des Schipfungsactes aber hypos- 
latisch aus Gott hervorgegangene und seitdem als schopferi- 
sches, belebendes und erleuchtendes persdinliches Princip auch 
tn der getsttigen Welt wirkende wesentliche Selbstoffenbarung 

Goties, diesem selbst an Wesen und Herrlichkeit gleich (ergl. 
Paulus Phil. Tl. 6), welche gittliche Selbstoffenbarung in dem 
Menschen Jesus leiblich erschienen ist und das Werk der Welter- 
Wsung vollzogen hat ”—P. S.] ; 





Logos to the eternal God, then, more at large, 
His relation to the temporal world. 

Was with God.—[mpoc¢ rov Uedv, rather 
than rapa TO Ved, xvii. 5.] Properly: with God, as 
distinct from and over against Him, in direction 
towards Him, for Him [in inseparable nearness 
and closest intercommunion, comp. ver. 18, ‘ to- 
wards the bosom of the Father.”—p, §.].* 
There is a similar phraseology in Mark vi. 8, 
and elsewhere. On the antithesis in the eternal 
constitution of God, see above, and Prov. viii. 
80; Wisdom ix. 4. The doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost also is implied in this expression of the 
motion or posture of the Logos towards God, as 
well as in the further designation of the Logos: 
He was God. Starke: We must take good heed 
that we do not connect with the particle ‘with ” 
the notion of place or space. The word denotes 
the most intimate and divine sort of relation to 
another.t : 

And the Word was [not the world, which 
did not yet exist, ver. 8, hence not man, nor an- 
gel, nor any creature, but] God.t—Océdc¢ is the 
predicate, Adyoc the subject ;2 and in the Greek the 
predicate stands first, for the sake of emphasis. 
[Comp. iv. 24: mreiwa 6 Oedc.—P. 8.] God [in 
the strict sense of the term], of divine nature 
and kind, was the Logos. Meyer shows how the 
omission of the article [before Sedc] was neces- 
sary, to distinguish the persons or subjects, 
6 Sedc and 6 Adyoc; and how, therefore, this ex- 
pression is not to be taken in the sense of the 
Jed without the article [a God], the subordinate 
debrepoc Bedc, in Philo [p. 66].|| Likewise the 
translation in the adjective form: [= Veioc], 
divine (Baumgarten-Crusius), would alter the 
idea. Tholuck cites Chemnitz: Vedc sine artic. 
essentialiter, cum artic. personaliter. He refers 
also to Liebner: Christol. I., p. 165; the Letters 
of Liicke and Nitzsch, in the Studien uw. Kritiken, 
1840 and ’41; Thomasius: Christi Person. II., 3 40. 

[Océ¢ without the article signifies divine es- 
sence, or the generic idea of God in distinction 





* [This sentence excludes Sabellianism, while the following 
declaration : ‘The Word was God,” excludes Arianism.— 
Bengel : “ Hrgo distinctus a Deo Patre. mpos denotat perpetuam 
quast tendentiam Filii ad Patrem in unitate essentix. Erat 
apud Deum unice quia nil extra Deum tum erat.” Meyer: “mpés 
bezeichnet das Befindlichsein des Logos bei Gott im Gesichts- 
punkte des Verkelrs.” Briickner : “ mapa hebt mehr die Riwm- 
lichke't, mpos mehr die Zugehdrigkeit des Beisamimenseins 
hervor.” ‘Alford: “ Buth the inner substantial union, and 
the distinct personality of the Adyos are here asserted.” 
Liddon (1. c. p. 229): “He is not merely rapa eo (John 
xvii. 5), along with God, but mpds roy @edv. This last propo~ 
sition expresses, beyond the fact. of co-existence or imma* 
nence, the more significant fact of perpetuated intercommu- 
nion. The face of the everlasting Word was eyer directed 
towards the everlasting Father.” Owen: “With signifies a 
continual cleaving or adherencé to the object towards which 
the relation of union is expressed, the closest union, together 
with distinct and independent personality.” Godet: “ ™pos 
exprime la proximité, la présence, le rapprochement miutuel, 
la relation active, la communion personelle.” He translates it, 
“en relation avec Dieu.”—P. 8. 

+ [“Ubt amor, ibi trinitas.” God being love, He must be 
triune, a loving Father, a beloved Son, and the union and 
communion of both, which is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
love and communion.—P, S§.] 

_ { [Meyer observes here (p. 65): “There is 
Jjestic in the growth of the record of the 
brief, grand sentences.”—P. 8.] 

@ [Luther reverses the order, following closely the Greek: 
Gott war das Wort. So also the old English translation au- 
thorized by Henry VIII.—P.8.] _ 

| [Philo calls the Logos @eds only by misapplication, ép 
kataxpynoet, as he says; and he calls Him 6 Sevtepos Oeds in 
the sense of a middle being between God and man.—P, 8.] 


something ma- 
Logos in these three 
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from man and angel; as odpé, ver. 14, signifies the 
human essence or nature of the Logos. The arti- 
cle before edc would here destroy the distinction 
of personality and confound the Son with the Fa- 
ther. The preceding sentence asserts the distinct 
hypostasis of the Logos, this His essential one- 
ness with God. To conceive of an independent 
being existing from eternity, outside or external 
to the one God, and of a different substance (ére- 
pootatoc), would overthrow the fundamental truth 
of monotheism and the absoluteness of God. There 
can be but one divine being or substance.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 2. The same was.—The first proposi- 
tion characterizes the subject alone; the second 
declares the personal distinction of the Logos 
from God absolute; the third expresses the essen- 
tial unity and identity of the divine nature. The 
clauses form a solemn Climax: the Logos the 
eternal ground of the world; the Logos the im- 
age-like expression of God; the Logos God. 
The sentence now following combines those three 
propositions in one: Thi& Logos, which was God, 
was inthe beginning with God. [The em- 
phasis lies on ovroc, this Logos who was Himself 
God, and no other Logos; and with ovroc is con- 
trasted rdvra, ver. 3, the whole creation without 
any exception was brought forth by this Logos. 
So Meyer.—P. S. ] 


then follows His relation to the world. 
Ver. 3. All things were made through 
d¢] him.—[From the immanent Word, the Adyoc¢ 
éydiaderoc, John now proceeds to the revealed 
Word, the Adyoc mpogopixdc. The first manifesta- 
tion of the Logos ad eztra is the creation.—P. 8. 
Gen. i. Col. i. 17; Heb. i. 2; Philo, de Cherub. I. 
162.* [The Son is the instrumental cause, the 
Father the efficient cause, of the creation; comp. 
1 Cor. viii. 6 and the difference between é« and 

‘4. The Son never works of Himself, but al- 
ways as the revealer of the Father and the exe- 
cutor of His will.—P. §.] As the Evangelist 
means, that absolutely all that exists, not only 
in its form and totality, but also in its material 
and detail, was called into life by the Logos, 
ravra, all, without the article, is more suitable 
[being more general and unlimited] than ra 
navra [which would mean a specific and definite 
totality, as in 1 Cor. vy. 18, The Socinian in- 
terpretation: ‘the ethical creation,’ or ‘all Chris- 
tian graces and virtues,’ is grammatically impos- 
sible.—P. S. ]} 

And without him.—Not merely an “‘empha- 
tic parallelismus antitheticus” [comp. V. PA ib 
28; 1 John ii. 4, 27], though it is this primarily 
(see Meyer), but also a further direct statement 
of the negation contained in the previous clause. 





* [Philo justly distinguishes the efficient from the instru- 

mental cause of. the creation, the former he signifies by 0¢’ 
od, the latter by 6:’ 0b: ... Tov Gedv, Ud’ 0b (0 kOo Mos) yeyover 
VAny d&, TA TésTapa GTOLXEL, €& av cuvekpadn’ opyavov 
&é, Adyov Beod, Si ov kategkevagon, The Bible 
excludes the Platonic and Philonic doctrine of the'vAn which 
js dualistic. It teaches that the world was made by God the 
Father (in answer to the question dp’ 08), through the Son 
(8v' 08), out of nothing (é& ov), for His glory (5 6).—P: 8.] 
“ +[Meyer: “John might have written 7a ravra (with the 
article) as 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16; but he must not; comp. 
Col. i. 17; John iii. 35, for his idea is: ‘All,’ in the unlimited 
‘pense; 7a mavra would express the idea: the totality of things 
existing.” Comp. Godet. Bengel observes on mavta: “Grande 
verbum, oe mundus, t.e. universitas rerum factarum denota- 
tur, ver. 10.”—P. 8.] 


This completes the statement: 
of the position of Christ within the Godhead; 





jas a separate existence, 





For Meyer [followed by Godet] in vain calls in 
question John’s intention to exclude by this ne- 
gative sentence (as Liicke, De Wette, Olshausen 
and others have observed*) the Platonic and 
Philonic doctrine of the timeless matter (i/7). 
The argument that, since éyévro and yéyovey de- 
note only a becoming which is subsequent to 
creation, therefore the tA7 would not be included, 
seems itself to rest upon the unconscious notion 
of a pree-temporal Ay. The only question should 
be, whether 6 yéyovev could be said of the vAn; 
especially since the Evangelist does not distinctly 
enter upon the idea of the $7 in itself considered, 
and doubtless for very good reasons. A propo- 
sition so distinctly antithetic was undoubtedly 
expressed also with antithetic intent, and it would 
imply downright ignorance in the Evangelist to 
suppose him unacquainted with this antithesis so 
universally familiar to the ancient world. We 
should likewise remember, with Tholuck, that 
the sentence contains, on the other hand, the an- 
tignostic thought, that the orders of spirits also 
were made by the Logos. For Col. ii. 18 shows 
that the germ of the Gnostic doctrine of ons 
was already known. Yet the strong ovdé év [not 
even one thing, prorsus nihil, stronger than ovdév, 
nothing] proves that the antihylic aim decidedly 
prevails. [There is great comfort in the idea 
that there is absolutely nothing in. the wide 
world which is unknown to God, which does not 
owe its very existence to Him, and which must 
not ultimately obey His infinitely wise and holy 
will. Comp. Ewald in loc.—P. 8.] 

That hath been made.—Perfect: 6 yéyo- 
vev. All created existence. The connection of 
this clause with the following: ‘‘ That which was 
made, in Him it was life (had its life in Him),” 
has been advocated from Clement of Alexandria 
down, by eminent fathers like Origen and Au- 
gustine, and by some codices and versions. But, 
besides the mass of the codices, Chrysostom and 
Jerome are against this connection. It must be 
rejected for the following considerations: (1) 
that such connection would require éoré instead 
of qv after yéyovev (Meyer); (2) that it would 
destroy the absolute idea of the Cw7 which is ex- 
pected here (see 1 John i. 1); (8) that it would 
cause the derived life in the creatures to be desig- 
nated as the light of men; (4) that it would con- 
fuse the idea of the essential life itself here, and 
make the word equivocal.* Clement of Alexan- 
dria may have been led by his philosophy to se- 
parate somewhat the sentence: aude Ev, 6 yéyovEv; 
then many followed him for the sake of the ap- 
parent profundity of his combination. On Hil- 
genfeld’s introduction of the Gnostic Con here, 
see the note in Meyer [p. 63]. 

Ver. 4. In him was life.—[¢o7, the true life, 


‘the divine, immortal life (comp. iii. 15, 16; vi. 


27, 83, 85, 40, 47; Matth. vii. 14; xix. 16; Rom. 
ii. 7; v. 10, 17, 18, 21, and a great many pas- 
sages), as distinct from ioc, the natural, mor- 
tal life (comp. the Greek in 1 John ii. 16; ili. 
17; Mark xii. 44; Lu. viii. 14; 48; xv. 12, 215 





* [Also Alford: “This addition is not merely a Hebrew 
parallelism, but a distinct denial of the eternity and uncre- 
atedness of matter as held by the Gnostics. They.set matter, 
over against God, and made it the 
origin of evil:—but John excludes any such notion.”—P. S.| 

+ (Godet justly remarks that gw écvar is too strong an ex 
pression for creatures instead of Ganv éxerv.—P. 8.] 
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2 Tim. ii. 4).—P.8.] The translation: ‘was 
life,” is based on the absence of the article (De 
Wette, Meyer). But in Greek the omission of 
the article makes less difference than in German 
[and English]. To say [in English]: In Him 
was life, may mean: some measure of life. In 


the Greek it means, at least in this connection; 


the fullness of life, all life (Philo: muy? Cwic).* 
Hence Luther’s translation: war das Leben: was 
the life, is best. Meyer justly rejects the re- 
striction of the idea to the spiritual life [Cw? ai- 
6vioc] (Origen [Maldonatus, Lampe, Hengsten- 
berg] and others), or to the physical (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius), orto the ethical ( felicztas, Kuinoel).+ 
Nor is the life here to be at all divided into phy- 
sical, moral and eternal. It is the creative life, 
the ultimate principle of life, which manifests it- 
self in the operations of life in every province. 
This, however, excludes the thought that God 
called things into existence by an act of abstract, 
pure will in the Logos. The Word was as much 
an animating breath as it was a logical, luminous 
and enlightening volition. The life refers chiefly 
to the creative power and the power of manifes- 
tation, to the substance and the principles of 
things, as the light to their laws and forms; 
though primarily life and light still form a unity. 
Gerlach: ‘From creation he passes to preserva- 
tion and providence, and ascribes these also to 
the Word, in virtue of the creative vital force 
dwelling in Him. All beings, however, not only 
stand in Him, but have their true, perfect life, 
attain their end, and enjoy the happiness and 
perfection designed for them, only in Him, Comp. 
on this full sense of life, eternal life, ch. iii. 16, 
86,” etc. 

And the life [the article 7 refers to the Cw# 
just mentioned] was the light of men.— 
John passes from the relation of the Logos to the 
world at large to His relation to men. Here life 
kindles up into light. As God the Father is in 
the absolute sense life (v. 26: 6 mario éver Conv 
év éavT@) and light (1 John i. 5: 6 Oede dae éort), 
so is the Son likewise. Light is a figurative ex- 
pression for pure, divine truth, both intellectual 
and moral, in opposition to darkness (oxoria), 
which includes error and sin. Christ is not dc 
simply, but 70 géc, the only true light; comp. 
v. 9; viii. 12; ix.5. All nations and languages 
use light, which is the vivifying and preserving 
principle of the world, as a fit image of the Deity. 
Christ is not simply doctor vere religionis (Kui- 
noel), but is here represented as the general il- 





* (Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 9: “ With Thee is the fountain of life ; 
in Thy light we see light ;” LXX: any} Swhs. Comp. also 
John xi. 25: “Iam the resurrection and the life (h Sex) ;” 
and 1 John i. 1, where Christ is called the (personal) Word of 
life, tis Gwms—P. 8.] 

{ [Olshausen, Briickner and Alford likewise take life in this 
comprehensive sense, that the Logos is the source of all life 
to the creature, not indeed ultimately, but mediately, comp. 
ver. 26; 1 John v.11. So @dévaros, the opposite of Sw, covers 
in John the physical and spiritual. Chrysostom (Hom. V., al. 
IV.) refers ¢w# mainly to the power of creation and preserva- 
tion, but also to the resurrection. According to Olshausen 
(<ey7) designates the only real absolute being, the dvtws eivat, 
of Deity, in contrast with the relative existence of the crea- 
ture. Luthardt and Briickner: “Dus in sich gesiittigte, wahre 
Sein, welches zugleich die schipferische Lebenskraft schlechthin 
ist ohne Unterscheidung des Physischen und Ethischen.” 
Godet: “la santé vitale dans sa vigueur la plus intacte, le de- 
velopement normal del’ existence,” 7. e. life in its normal and 
healthy condition, whether physical, or intellectual and moral. 
or supernatural and eternal,—P. 8.] : 








luminator of the intellectual and moral universe 
even before Hisincarnation. He is the ¢wa¢dpoc, 
the original bringer and constant dispenser of 
light to all men.* Light and salvation are 
closely related; comp. Ps. xxvii. 1: ‘‘ Jehovah is 
my light and my salvation ;”’ comp. Isa. xlix. 6.— 
In the Logos was the life, and this life ts the light. 
Observe, it is not said the Logos was the life. 
The personal God, the personal Logos, have not 
passed into the form of mere life, as Pantheism 
holds; branched out into extension and thought, 
as Spinoza has it; alienated Himself from Him- 
self; emptied Himself of Himself, as idea, ac- 
cording to Hegel and the modern philosophy of 
nature. And as little has He, according to the 
abstract supernaturalistic notion, made a purely 
creature-life out of nothing. He has creatively 
revealed the life which was in Him, and has 
made it, as the vital spiritual ground of the 
creation, the light of men. We must, therefore, 
on the one hand, keep the continuity of His re- 
velation: the Word, the life, the light; but on 
the other hand, observe the antithesis, which 
now appears between the life and the light, more 
exactly defined: nature and spirit. With the 
idea of the light, the Evangelist passes to man- 
kind. It belongs therefore to the constitution of 
humanity to receive the life as light (see Rom. 
i. 20; John viii. 12), and in the light still ever to 
perceive the personal revelation of the personal 
Logos. The light is, unquestionably, the divine 
truth, aA7Geca (Meyer); not, however, primarily 
as theoretical and practical, but as ontological or 
essential, and formal, logical; then also, doubt- 
less, as the truth of the origin of life (ideal, re- 
ligious) and theend of it (ethical). Meyer most 
justly maintains that here is described the pri- 
mal condition of mankind in paradise,} not pri- 
marily the subsequent revelation of the Logos as 
Adyoc orepyarixéc in the heathen world, or as the 
principle of revelation in Judaism. And that 
the operations of that primal relation were not 
subsequently broken off, though certainly they 
were broken, is declared by the next verse itself, 
which thus forms a complete parallel to Rom. i. 
20. 

Ver. 5. And the light shineth.—[Comp. 
Isa. ix. 1; Matth. iv. 16].—i. ¢., it still shines, 
even now. The darkness which entered was not 
absolute. If the light here, as is certainly the 
case, becomes the subject (Meyer against Liicke), 
Liicke, in his interpretation: And as the light 
shines the Logos, is still right, in so far as the 
light, rightly known, must be known as the 
manifestation of the personal Logos. Since the 
darkness has not been able to destroy the life, it 
has also not been able to destroy the light in the 
life, and shining inalienably belongs to the light. 
—It shineth.—Present: denoting continuous 
activity from the beginning ‘till now. But it 
does not follow that the enlightening agency of 
the incarnate Word (Adyo¢ évoapkoc) is meant as 
well as of the Word before the Incarnation (Adbyog 
doapkoc). For where the Adyo¢ évoapxoc is known, 





* (Chrysostom: ov« elmer, vy 78 das tov "Tovdaiwy, &AAa 
kaQodov TOv avOpimwv.—P. 8.] 

_t (Ver. 4 relates to the condition before, ver. 5 to the condi- 
tion after, the fall. So already Bengel. Godet goes further, 
and discovers in life and light an allusion to the trees of life 
and knowledge in paradise. Ingenious, but not properly wax 
Tanted by the text.—P. 8.] 
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the cxoria is taken away. The Logos, however, 
even for the heathen and unbelievers, is still 
constantly active in all the world as doapko¢ 
round about the revelations of the évoapkoc. De 
Wette groundlessly takes the present as a histo- 
rical present, referring to the activity of the 
light in the old covenant.* 

In the darkness.—The entrance of the dark- 
ness as a hostile counterpart to the light, 7. e., the 
fall, is here presupposed ; and it must be inferred 
that the primitive condition just described was not 
disturbed by any such darkness.{—The dark- 
ness, however, is not simply ‘the state in which 
man has not the Divine truth” (Meyer). As 
the light is truth, so the darkness is falsehood 
(John viii. 44), the positive perversion of the 
truth in delusion, and the oxoria denotes the total 
manifestation of sin as a total manifestation of 
falsehood, in its hostile workings against the 
light, together with its substratum, the kingdom 
of darkness in mankind, 7. e., primarily in hu- 
man nature, yet only in so far as human nature 
is submissive to and pleased with falsehood. We 
very much doubt whether John would have 
called mankind itself, as sinful, darkness. 

Suppressed [?] it not.—[The aor. karé- 
A4aBev is used because John speaks of it as a 
historical fact.] Common interpretation: Com- 
prehend .[begreifen], understand (Luther [Eng. 
Vers., Alford, Wordsworth; but in this sense 
the vox. media only is used, Acts iv. 13; x. 84.— 
P. S.J). (2) Meyer: apprehend [ergreifen], 
grasp. [So «aradauBdverv is used xii. 35: 
iva ph oxoria tuac KataddBy ; Mark ix. 18; Rom. 
ix. 30; Phil. iii, 12 f.; 1 Cor. ix. 24. The rea- 
son why the darkness rejected the light is indi- 
cated in iii. 19 and Matth. xxiii. 37.—P. 8.]{ 
(3) hinder, suppress ; Origen, Chrysostom and 
others (Lange, Leben Jesu, II1., p. 554), recently 
Hélemann. Meyer is obliged to concede that 
this interpretation is grammatically correct ¢ 
(Herod. i. 46, 87, etc.); he calls it, however, 
false to the context. But an absolute negation 
of the penetrating activity of the light would be 
false to the context; for it would destroy the 

Vie Be 


* [Briickner likewise dissents here from De Wette, Alford: 
“This aiver is not merely the historical present, but describes 
the whole process of the light and life in the Eternal Word 
shining in this evil and dark world; both by the 0. T. reve- 
lations, and by all the scattered fragments of light glittering 
among the thick darkness of heathendom.” Hengstenberg, 
on the contrary (p. 33), denies all illumination of the heathen 
world as foreign to the mind of John, and explains that the 
Logos before the incarnation was virtually life and light, but 
did not manifest Himself as such before the incarnation, so 
that those who lived before Christ were excluded from life and 
light. But this would cut off even the saints of the 0. T. 
Comp. against Hengstenberg ver. 9; Rom. i. 18-24; ii. 14, 15; 
Acts xiv. 16, 17; xvii. 27, 28.—-P. 8.] : - 

+ As the cxor¢a is not introduced here in its historical 
origin, Hilgenfeld (with the Baur school generally) has sought 
here to make ultimate opposites out of the light and dark- 
ness. Thus is the Gnostic filth everywhere brought in, just 
where the evangelist would sweep it out, as here by the pre- 
veding ovdé ev. ; 

¢ [Meyer: “od karéAaBev, ergriff es nicht; nahm nicht 
Besitz davon; es ward von der Finsterniss nicht angeetg- 
net, so dass sie dadurch licht geworden wiire ; ste blieb thm 
fern und fremd.” Ewald (p. 121) takes the same view, and 
finds besides in o¥ xaréAaBev the idea of guilt: “und die 
Finsterniss dennoch threrseits ergriff es nicht, eignete es sich 
nicht an, wie sie doch hitte thun kénnen und sollen.”— 


sts : 
Lar Vecheabie to classic usage, but in the N. T. this 
meaning has no parallel. John would probably have used 
xaréyeuv in this case, as Paul did, Rom. i. 18; 2 Thess. ii, 6, 7. 
—P.5.] , 





full meaning of both of the next verses and the 
whole Gospel. The Evangelist intends to declare 
the very advent of the Light in the history of the 
world, its breaking through all the obstructions 
of the ancient darkness, as it appeared continu- 
ously in the history of Abraham. 

{This interpretation gives good sense, but dis- 
agrees with the connection and destroys the pa- 
rallelism of vers. 5, 10, 11, which is quite obvi- 
ous, although there is a difference in the choice of 
the verbs katadayBdvery, yivookery, and tapadap- 
Bavew, as also in the object (ver. 5, avrd, sc. Td 
gc; ver. 10, 11, airéy, se. Tov Adyov.) 


Ver. 5. 70 das ev ™m oxotia daiver, 

kat ) oKoTia avTd ov KaTéAaPeyv. 

ey 16 xéang fy, 

Kal 0 KOGMOS GAUTOV OUK EVV), 

€is Ta idua HAGev, 

kat ol isco. avTov ov mapéAaPev. 

The Gentiles, as well as the Jews (of dvo1), res 
jected the preparatory revelations of the Logos. 
Comp. Rom. i. 20 ff. John speaks, of course, 
only of the mass, and himself makes exceptions 
(ver. 12). The meaning of «ai here and vers. 10 
and 11 is and yet, notwithstanding the light 
shining in the darkness. There is here a tone of 
sacred sadness, of holy grief, which must fill 
every serious Christian in view of the amazing 
ingratitude of the great majority of men to the 
boundless mercies of God.—P. S.] 


Ver. 10. 


Ver. 11. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. The Bible speaks of three creations—the, 
first marks the beginuing, the second the central 
and turning point, the third the end, of the his- 
tory of the world. The O. T. opens with the na- . 
tural creation, the N. T. with the moral creation 
or incarnation, and the Revelation closes with 
a description of the new heavens and the new 
earth, where nature and grace, the first and 
second creation, shall be completely harmonized, 
and the perfect beauty of the spirit shall be 
reflected in a glorious and immortal body. 
The first words of the Gospel of Matthew: 
The book of generation, or genealogy, origin (BiBAog 


yevéoeuc TiN 5D), reminds one of the head- 
ing of the second account of creation in Genesis 
i. 4 (NITDIA TDR, Sept.: Abrn > BiBAoc yeréoeuc 
ovpavov Kal ync). The first words of the Gospel 
of John, In the beginning (év dpxq), contain an 
unmistakable allusion to the first words in Gene- 
sis (i. 1, MWNIR, Sept.: év épxh); and the third 
verse of the former: ‘All things were made by 
Him” (the personal Word), may serve as a com- 
mentary on the third verse of the latter: “God 
said (WON), Let there be light! And there was 


light.” * The world was created by God the Fa- 
ther through God the Son. Comp. Ps. xxxiii. 
6; Col. i. 16; Heb. i, 2; Rev. iv. 11.—P. S.] 
2. [In Lanas, No. 1.] The fundamental car- 
dinal ideas of this section are: The personal God 
(6 Oedc); the Word or the Logos absolute, the be- 
ginning, the rise of things, the life, the light, men, 
the darkness, the shining of the light in the dark- 
ness, the irrepressible breaking of the light through 
the darkness: all belonging to the exhibition of 
the eternal advent of Christ. God is desiguated 
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as personal by virtue of His Logos: the Logos, 
on His God-ward side, is designated as. the full 
expression of the being of God in objective, per- 
sonal correlation; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the yapaxrfp, c. i. 8; in Paul, the image, elKv, 
Col. i. 15. As the human word is the expression 
of the human mind, so the Word of God is the 
expression of His being, in focus-like central 
clearness and perfect concentration. But if, with 
reference to God, the Logos is single, He is, on 
the side toward the world, inexhaustibly rich and 
manifold, comprising the whole ideal kingdom of 
divine love, John xvii. 5; Eph. i. 4. The Logos, 
as the expressed life of God, is the eternal 
ground of the temporal world, The beginning 
gives the becoming, the becoming gives the 
world. Theultimate cause of the world’s coming 
into being and continuing is the creating and up- 
holding life in the Logos, as He contains the prin- 
ciples of life. The whole revelation of this life 
in the world was light for man, who was himself 
of the light, 7. ¢., it was a spiritual element for 
his spirit. Even the encroaching darkness could 
not extinguish this light. In the midst of the 
darkness it shines (the bright side of heathen- 
ism), and through the darkness it breaks (the 
Old Testament revelation).* 

3. [2.] The passage before us contains the 
ultimate data of the New Testament doctrine of 
the ontological Trinity. The Evangelist states 
an antithesis in the Godhead which refers prima- 
rily not to the world, but to God. The Logos 

was in the beginning ; this is His eternity, which 





__*[Victor Strauss (Das Kirchenjahr im Hause, Heidelberg, 
1845, p. 63) beautifully reproduces and expounds the Jo- 
hannean idea of the Logos in his relation to God and the 
world: 
“ Vor Anbeginn der Schipfung und der Zeiten 
Ist Gottes Eingeborner ewiglich, 
Die Fille selbst von Gottes Wesenheiien, 


Das ew’ge Du, in dem des Vaters Ich 
Des eignen Wesens Wesenheit besiegelt, 
Den eignen Abgrund aufgedeckt in sich, 


Die Hand die Gottes Tief’ ihm selbst entriegelt, 
Sein Wille selbst in anfangloser That, 
Sein Abglanz, der ihm selbst sich wiederspiegelé. 


Das Wort. das er in sich geboren hat 
Zum wahren Sein, drin Fiille der Naturen 
In’s ungeschaffne Dasein ewig trat. 


Da ist der Grund, aus dem die Weltenfluren 
Hervorgesprosst zum Anbeginn der Zeit, 
Als ew’ges Dasein ward zu Creaturen 3 


Und Lebensfill in reinster Seligkeit 
Ging aus von Ihm in die Erschaffnen alle ; 
Es war nur Licht, war keine Dunkelheit.”—P.8.] 


+ [German divines properly distinguish since Urlsperger 
(who invented, not the distinction, but. the terminology) be- 
tween the ontological and the wconomical Trinity, or the Tri- 
nity of essence and the Trinity of revelation. The ontological 
Trinity is the Trinity of the Divine being before and inde- 

pendent of the world, the inherent threefold distinction in 
God, who both as absolute intelligence and as absolute will 
or love, is to Himself an object of knowledge and of love, 
and yet self-identical in this distinction. We have an analogy 
in our human self-consciousness which implies a union of the 
knowing subject and the known object; and in human love 
there is also a trinity—the loving subject, the beloved object, 
and the union of the two. ‘The ceconomical Trinity is the 
Trinity of God manifested in the world in the work of Crea- 


tion and Preservation (as God the Father); Redemption (as: 


God the 8on), and Regeneration and Sanctification (as God the 
Holy Ghost). The Bible generally speaks of the Trinity as 
revealed, but this itself justifies by inference the assumption 
ef the internal Trinity, since God reveals Himself as He actu- 
uty is, There can be no contradiction between His being 
and His manifestation.—P. 8.] 
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at once implies His deity. He was God, 7. ¢., not 
a subordinate kind of deity (Philo, and the subor- 
dinationists), which, in view of the Biblical mo- 
notheism, is simply a self-contradiction in terms ;’ 
not tosay that the absence of the article with 
6e6¢ emphasizes just the ‘‘ divine being”’ of the 
Logos. With the divinity of the Logos as distinct 
from God (the Father), the antithesis in the 
Godhead is established. And at the same time 
is signified the unity of the speaking God and 
the spoken, 7. ¢., the existence of the Spirit, 
which Schleiermacher (in his Dogmatik), misses 
in the passage. Considered as the unity of God 
with the Logos, it is contained in the term Lo- 
gos; considered as the unity of the Logos with 
God, it is contained in the phrase mpoc¢ Tov 
Gcév. Of the Spirit distinctly John had here no 
occasion to speak.* But if the whole essence of 
God was concentrated as an object’ to itself in 
the Word, the eternal perfection of the divine 
consciousness in luminous clearness, unity, and 
certitude, is thereby declared, against all notions 
of a creaturely development in an originally 
crude divine being. In the eternal Logos lies 
the idea of the eternal consciousness, as well as 
its eternal concentration and revelation to itself: 
the idea, therefore, of the eternal personality, 
which, in its power of self-revelation, is the Lord ; 
in its distinction, love; in its unity, the 
Spirit. 

It may now be asked, why there is nothing 
said of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and whether 
the ancient and modern distinctions between the 
eternal Logos of God and the coming of the Lo- 
gos to be Son first in the creation (Marcellus, and 
Re some measure Urlsperger), are not well 
| grounded. It is to be observed, however, that 
the distinction between eternity and temporal- 
ness in Scripture is not the same as with these 
theologians. According to Scripture, time is not 
excluded or cut off from eternity, but embraced 
and penetrated by it, so that Christ says: “ Bet 
fore Abraham was, lam.” Inthe Logos is from 
eternity the essence of the Son, as in God is the 
essence of the Father, as in the relation of the 
two is the essence of the Spirit. The distinction 
of the two in our Evangelist, however, proceeded 
from his making an antithesis between the eter- 
nity which is before the world, and the eternity 
which, with the beginning of the world, enters 
into the world and comes under temporal condi- 
tions. If the eternity of God beyond the world 
be conceived in contrast with the world, the Son 
is called Logos; if it be conceived absolutely, the 
Logos is called the Son. And the church doc- 
trine treats of the Godhead absolutely, as itis 
from eternity to eternity; therefore of the Son. 
The Son, as Logos, 7s from eternity ; the Logos, 
as Son, passes from eternity into development, 
a. é., into the unfolding of the glories of the di- 
vine nature. On the development of the church 
doctrine of the Logos, see Dorner’s Hntwicklungs- 
geschichte, etc. (History of Christology). 

4, [3]. After the relation of the Logos to God 
follows first His relation to the world, as antithetie 








* [The dispensation of the Spirit, His ceconomical manifesta- 
tion in the world with the whole fullness’ of His power, pre- 





supposed the atoning work and glorification’ of Christ, and 
did not appear before the day of Pentecost and the founding 
of the Christian Church. Comp. John vii. 39.—P. S.] 
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as a finished cosmos, but in concrete totality: all 
things (révra) ; because the cosmos is properly 
the result and manifestation of the development 
of the things; 76 ay is. the finished appearance 
of the ravra, as the Logos is their original 
source; because it should be distinctly remem- 
bered that the Logos is not merely architect. of 
the form of the world (the demiurge of Philo), but 
also the producer of the material of the world, or 
rather of the life of the world, which reduces its 
subordinate, elementary forms to the material of 
the world. The question whether the creation of 
the-world is from eternity, or arose in time, pro- 
ceeds from an obscurity respecting the relation 
between the ideas of eternity and time. To 
conceive the world as arising in eternity, before 
time, incurs the absurdity of supposing a world, 
consequently a development (ein Werden) without 
time (i. ¢., also without rhythm or established 
succession). To conceive the world as arising 
in time, presupposes an existence of time before 
the world, ¢. e., a time without world. Time is 
the world itself in its unfolding. The world, 
therefore, arose with time, and time with the 
world, but upon the basis of .eternity, which but 
reveals itself in all time. 

5. [4]. ‘And without him was not. any thing 
made,” Ps. xxxiii. 6. The absolutely dynamic 
view of the world; in opposition to materialism, 
which, in its anti-dynamic dealing, is the philo- 
sophy of the absolute impotence of the spirit, 
vexed with a remnant of spirit. In the state- 
ment that all things were made by the, Logos (not 
out of Him, nor yet by Him as an instrument, but 
as principle), the creation is at the same time re- 
presented as a pure act of the eternal personality; 
in opposition to all theories of emanation. Both 
the doctrine of an eternal heterogeneous opposi- 
tion between God or spirit and matter (pantheis- 
tic Dualism), and the doctrine of an eternal natu- 
ral outflowing of all things from God (dualistic 
Pantheism), are here excluded (not to speak of 
the cabbalistic fancies concerning matter, as a 
shadow of God, a negation of God, which have 
emerged again even in our day). By the har- 
monious distinction in God, or His absolute per- 
sonality, the discordant opposition in the world, 
the heathen view of the world, is denied. Ger- 
lach: The dy is not to be understood as if the 
Logos, the Word, were only the external archi- 
tect; Paul expresses it: ‘‘In him* were all 
things created,” and adds: ‘by him and for 
him,” Col. i. 16. 

6. [5]. But the next words: ‘Jn him was the 
life,” etc., with equal decision, contradict, Deism, 
which sees in the world only an act and work of 
a God entirely outside and remote.t The Logos 
is the life of the life, the operative, creative 
force, by which all things are. Yet the things 
have their life in: Him, not He His life in the 





* [Ev adr; inaccurately translated by him in the English 
Version, and thus not rightly distinguished from &’ avrov at 
the close of the same verse.—E. D. Y.] 


+ [Géthe thus refutes Deism : 


“What were a God who only from without 
Upon his finger whirled the universe about? 
‘Tis his within itself to move the creature ; 
Nature in him to warm, himself in nature ; 
So that what in him lives and moves and is, 
Shall ever feel some living breath of his.” —P. 8.] 
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to the former. And the world is here viewed not; things. And the preservation of the world resta 


upon the same word as the creation, Heb. i. 8; 
John y. 17.—The points of unity between the 
creation and the preservation of the world, in 
which the creation establishes the preservation, 
and the preservation reaches. back to the basis of 
the creation, are vital principles, out of which 
the vital laws evolve themselves, Gen. i. 11; xii. 
21, 28. The life is, however, before the light, 
nature before spirit; though even the natural 
light, as the first step of the separating (and li- 
berating) process of the life, is a prophecy of 
the spirit, which, being of the nature of light, 
finds its essential light in the manifestations of 
the Logos. 

7. [6]. ‘And the life was the light.” An inti- 
mation of the antithesis between spirit and nature. 
In man. the revelation life of the Logos has ap- 
peared in the world as light. Consciousness is 
the light of being. But the life was the light of 
men, not merely as the source of life, in that the 
human spirit has its origin in the Logos; but 
also.as the element of life, in that the clearness 
of the spirit subsists only through the in-work- 
ing of the Logos. Without Him the light in man 
becomes itself darkness (Matth. yi. 22),* and the 
spirit, the mvevua, itself becomes unspiritual 
flesh. But if the life itself was the light of 
men, the creation must haye been, to the pure 
man, a transparent symbol, a perfectly intelligi- 
ble likeness of divine things (Rom. i. 20). And 
this thought is most gloriously carried out in the 
Gospel. Christ has made the light of men mani- 
fest. in the life. 

8. [7]. “In the darkness.” The Evangelist, 
writing as a Christian for Christians, can intro- 
duce the idea of darkness without further expla 
nation, with no fear of being misunderstood. As 
he has not intended to give a cosmogony, so he 
considers it unnecessary here to treat of the be- 
ginning of sin. His subject is the Logos, who 
has appeared as the Christ. Accordingly he 
delineates first the eternal divine nature of the 
Logos and His congenial, friendly relations to the 
world and to mankind, and now comes to His 
hostile posture towards sin, And this he viewsin 
its deepest and most suggestive aspect, as an op~ 
position of the light to the darkness. The sin 
which has come into the world is, above all 
things, darkness, self-darkening of the light of 
spiritual life in falsehood, John viii. 44. And 
this darkness is not the sinful spirits, but 
sin, as the obscuration of the life, including the 
life itself, so far as it becomes one with sin. 
Hence: ‘‘shineth in the darkness 3? not into the 
darkness. This darkness, as such, can be only 
broken through, destroyed, by the light, not 
transformed into light. But in this the power of 
the light has been made manifest, that it has 
not ceased to shine even in the darkness of the 
heathen world. Nay, the deeper the darkness, 
the more wonderfully does the light scintillate 
through it in obstructed, colored radiance, in the 
motley mythologies, usages and philosophemes 





* [More properly, without Him there were no light at all in 
man. In Matth. vi. 22 the Lord speaks rather of a perversion, 
confusion, doubling of the vision by the carnal will, so that 
the light within becomes distorted and a source of positive 
error, than of an absence of the light itself. Such light-dark- 
ness, or dark-light, like the ignis fatuus, isa “greater” dark 
ness than simple darkness itself—E. D. Y.] 
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of the heathen world, so far as they are symbo- 
lical and have an ideal substance: the Adyvoc 
orepyatixéc [the word implanted, disseminated 
among men].* John defines the relation be- 
tween sin and the continual working of good in 
the world exactly as Paul does in Rom. ii. 138 and 
14. 

9, [8]. ‘Restrained tt not.” The sense is: 
prevented it not from breaking through. — Inti- 
mating the entrance of a historical advent in the 
active faith of Abraham. The historical begin- 
ning of the religion of active faith. [See my ob- 
jections to this interpretation, p. 59. xaréAaPev 
rather means here grasped, apprehended.—P. S. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The life of Jesus Christ in time, the great dis- 
closure respecting eternity: (1) Respecting His 
own eternal nature; (2) Respecting the personal 
being of God; (8) Respecting the origin of all 
things (particularly the antithesis of spirit and 
nature) ; (4) Respecting the nature and destiny 
of man; (5) Respecting the contest between the 
light and the darkness in the history of the 
world.—The word of Scripture concerning “ the 
beginning:” (1) The Old Testament word in the 
New Testament light; (2) The New Testament 
word on the Old Testament basis.—The great 
beginning between eternity and time considered: 
(1) As the great distinction between eternity and 
time; (2) As the great union between eternity 
and time.—The three great words concerning 
Christ: In the beginning was the Word: (1) In 
the beginning was the Word; the divine nature 
of Christ; (2) In the beginning was the Word; 
the eternity of Christ; (8) Jn the beginning was 
the Word; the eternal operation and generation 
of Christ. Or, The Word was (1) Before the 
beginning (His relation to God) ; (2) For the be- 
ginning (His relation to the world); (3) In the 
beginning (His relation to things).—The Word 
which was in the beginning, a testimony (1) To 
the eternal Personality as the ground of all 
things; (2) To the eternal Spirit-Light as the 
law of all things ; (3) To the eternal Love as the 
kernel of all things; (4) To the eternal life as 
the life of all things.—The Word in His exaltation 
over time: He (1) In the beginning founded all 
things; (2) In the middle executed all things ; 
that He may (3) In the end judge all things. — 
The import of. the Word in God, illustrated by 
the word in man: (1) The expression and mir- 





* (Justin Martyr applied the Platonic view of the relation 
of the vovs to the voepdy in man to the relation of the divine 
Adyos to the omépya Aoyixdy, the human reason, and derived 
all the elements of truth which are scattered like seeds among 
the ancient heathen, from the influence of Christ before His 
incarnation. He recognized in the rational soul itself some- 
thing closely related to the divine Logos, a germ or spark of 
the Reason of reasons, a Adyos OTEPMATLKOS, & OTEpMa TOD 
Aoyou euutov. He regarded the heathen sages as unconscious 
disciples of the Logos, as Christians before Christ, and com- 
pared Socrates to Abraham. Apol. IT. 313: “Each man 
spoke well in proportion to the share he had of the sperma- 
tic divine word (a7 pépous rod oTEpatikod Oeiov Adyou), 
seeing what was related to it. Whatever things were rightly 
said among all men, are the property of us Christians. .... 
All the [heathen] writers were able to see realities darkly 
through the seed of the implanted word that was in them 
ee THs evovons Eupvtov Tod Adyou «mopas).” Comp. ii. 
¢8, where, speaking of the Stoics and the poets, he says that 
their moral teaching in part was admirable on account of the 
seed of reason implanted in every race of men, 61a 7d éudv- 
Tov mavti yever avOpwnwy onépua Tod Adyou.—P. 8.] 





ror of the personal nature (of the spirit, the rea- 
son) ; (2) The expression and signal of personal 
act.—The Word, as the bloom of the tree of life; 
or the gospel, a witness of its own spiritual na- 
ture: (1) Of the Word as the seed of the tree of 
life; (2) Of the Word as the heart of the tree of 
life; (8) Of the fruit of the tree of life, or life 
eternal—the Word in redemption, a transfigura- 
tion of the Word in creation.—The glory in the 
beginning: (1) The prototypal primal glory of 
God; (2) The archetypal glory of the Word; (3) 
The typical glory of the creation; (4) The anti- 
typical glory of man.—The light in its rise; or: 
(1) The radiance of God and eternity ; (2) The 
dawn of the world and time.—Ali things, etc., or 
the Christian doctrine of the creation: (1) The 
purification of the heathen doctrine (obviating 
the eternity of matter); (8) The deepening of 
the Jewish doctrine of the Shekinah (clearly 
pronouncing the personal life of love in God, as 
it enters into the world): (2) The glorification 
of the sound doctrine of scientific investigation 
(man the final cause of things, the God-Man the 
final cause of man); (4) The verdict of the Spi- 
rit respecting the derivation of the word from a 
non-spiritual source (materialism).—The Chris- 
tian features in all things: (1) The creaturely 
instinct of dependence, as an impulse towards 
the upholding Word; (2) The natwral self-unfold- 
ing instinct, as the impulse towards freedom 
(the liberty of the children of God, Rom. viii.) ; 
(8) The cosmical, world-forming instinct, as an 
impulse towards unity; (4) The spiritual [xonic] 
instinct, as the impulse to rise into the service of 
the Spirit.—The unity and the difference between 
life and light: (1) In the Son of God; (2) Inthe 
world; (3) Inman; (4) In the Christian life.— 
The life a light of men: (1) In man (conscious- 
ness); (2) For man; the works of God as the 
signs and words of God (symbolism) ; (8) Re- 
specting man; Christ the life of the life.—The 
life and light, or truth and reality, inseparable: 
(1) Without reality truth becomes a shadow; (2) 
Without truth reality becomes a lie.—The great 
darkness which has spread over the bright world 
of God: The darkness (1) of falsehood ; (2) of 
hatred; (8) of death.—The light in contest with 
the darkness, or the progress of revelation in the 
world of sinners: (1) The light shining in the 
darkness (the shaded, colored light); (2) The 
light breaking through the darkness.—The eter- 
nal foundations of the advent of Christ.—The 
divine Life of Christ, the mark of all life: (1) 
The mark of the original glory of the world ; (2) 
The mark of the deep corruption of the world; 
(8) The mark of the great redemption and glori- 
fication of the world.—The wisdom of the Apos- 
tles and the wisdom of their time (or, of the an- 
cient world).—Parallel passages: Gen. i.: Ps. 
viii., xix. and civ.; Is. xl; John xvii.; Rom. 
viii; 1 Cor. xv.; Ephes. i; Col. i; 1 John i; 
Rev. i., xxi. and xxii. 

Starke :—God has revealed even His divine 
constitution and the inmost secret of His nature. 
—The Eternal Word is now become also ours. 
Through this Word God speaks with us, and we 
speak with God. The eternal Word speaks in 
us, through us, to us, with us.—QuEsneL: The 
knowledge of the Son of God must be the first 
and the most excellent ; without it all knowledge 


CHAP. I. 1-5. 
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is nothing.—Noya Brsu. Tus.: See how many 
proofs of the divinity of our Jesus. He is God, 
the eternal Word, from eternity, in the beginning, 
before all creatures, the Creator of all things, 
the origin of all life, the source of ail light.—If 
the Word of God was in the beginning, it is cer- 
lain, that He also will be in future to the end 
(Lange). It is not said: the light was the life, 
but: the life was the light. The life is the 
source of the light, even in the kingdom of na- 
ture, etc. That no true illumination takes 
place, except the man is brought back by rege- 
neration from spiritual death to spiritual life 
(Ze1sius). Whose life Christ is, his light He is 
also.—No other darkness can withstand the 
light, but the darkness of man. : 

Mosueimm: The person through whom God 
spoke to men, did not first arise when the world 
was made, but was already, that is, from eter- 
nity.—Riscer: This confessedly great mystery 
of the manifestation of God in the flesh continues 
as a standard at all times set up, under which all 
gather, that are born of God, and which all that 
are of the world pass by.—Lisco: From the 
Word, as the light, proceeds all that is true and 
good in mankind.—Gerruiacu, after AUGUSTINE: 
Sin, not indeed consists, but manifests itself, in 
coming of nothing, and bringing man to nothing 
(eternal death).—Braune: Thought is clear 
only in word: Hecame. This implies personality ; 
the Personality, the Enlightener, came near to 
the Jewish people; in reference to men in gene- 
ral, it is said: He was.—Thus John, who lay on 
the bosom of the Lord, as the Lord is eternally 
with His Father, opens his view into the depths 
of the life of Jesus Christ from the beginnings 
till it rises into the heights of the same life in the 
bosom of the Father. 

Hevusner: The mystery of the incarnation of 
the Son of God: (1) The holiest, deepest of all 
mysteries, in virtue of the person ; (2) The most 
beneficent of all; (3) The most certain of all.— 
ScHLEIERMACHER: What is it which meets us 
everywhere as truth, in all the utterances of the 
human mind, in all investigations, in all holy 
words of inspired men? Ever that which con- 
tains a hint of the redemption which was to come 
through Christ. 

Scuarr: Vers. 1, 2. The transcendent glory of 
Christ. 1. His eternity (against Arianism) : ‘‘Jn 
the beginning was the Word.” 2. His distinct per- 
sonality (against. Sabellianism): ‘‘The Word was 
with (in intimate personal intercommunion with) 
God.” 38. His essential divinity (against Socin- 
ianism and Rationalism): ‘‘And the Word was 
God.” —The fundamental importance of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity: it isthe corner-stone 
of the Christian system, the anchor of hope. 
Without it His passion and death have no force 
against sin and Satan, and we are still lost. ] 

Burxirt: ‘Until we acknowledge the eternity 
and divinity of Christ, as well as of God the Fa- 








ther, we honor neither the Father nor the Son. 
There is this difference between natural things 
and supernatural. Natural things are first un- 
derstood, and then believed; but supernatural 
mysteries must be first believed, and then will be 
better understood.” (Pascal makes a similar 
remark.) ‘If we will first set reason on work, 
and believe no more than we can comprehend, 
this will hinder faith: but if after we have as- 
sented to gospel mysteries, we set reason on 
work, this will help faith.”—Hrn@sTENBERG: 
‘‘The Logos was God ;” this is the magic formula 
that drives away all doubt, anxiety and fear 
from the Christian. If God be for us, who can 
be against us?—Ryuz: If Christ is so great, 
how sinful must sin be from which He came to 
save us?] 

[Scuarr: Ver. 3. The creation is the work of 
the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit. 
This is intimated Gen. i. 1-3: God (the Father) 
created... And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said (the Word). 
—The Scripture doctrine of creation differs—1 
from Pantheism, which teaches an eternal worl 
and confounds God and the world; 2) from Dual- 
ism, or the eternity of matter antagonistic to God 
(Parseeism, Platonism, Gnosticism, Maniche- 
ism); 3) from the emanation theory; 4) from 
Deism, which asserts the creation, but separates 
it from the Creator; 5) from Materialism, which 
makes matter the mother of the spirit, and is 
alike degrading to God and man.—Sin was not 
made by God, but is a subsequent corruption or 
perversion of what was made good. Sin is no 
essence, no creature, but something negative, a 
false direction of the will.—Christ’s part in the 
creation the basis of His redemption. Having 
made man, He had the deepest interest in him 
from the start. ] 

[Scuarr: Vers. 4, 5. Christ, the source of all 
true life and light.—Out of Christ there is but 
death and darkness.—The antagonism of life and 
death, and the antagonism of light and darkness 
is not, 1) a metaphysical conflict (as in the 
Gnostic and Dualistic systems), but, 2) a moral 
conflict involving personal freedom and respon- 
sibility. It began in time and will end in time; 
life and light will conquer the field and swallow 
up death and darkness. 3. The antagonism cul- 
minates in God and Satan, in Christ and Anti- 
Christ, but goes on in every man. 4. It should 
fill us with holy grief, manly courage, and in- 
tense earnestness. ] 

[On the whole section. Bsnaxn: Vers. 1 and 
2 refer to eternity, ver. 8 to creation, ver. 4 to 
the state of innocence, ver. 5 to the fall. Re : 
Not a single word could be altered in the first 
five verses of John without opening the door to 
some heresy.—There are hidden depths in this 
passage which nothing but the light of eternity 
will ever fully reveal.—P. S.] 
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SECOND SECTION. 


ial Light, or Christ, in His pre-historical Presence in the World, especially 
ane Pern His Oid Testament Advent, testified by the Old Covenant as it is 
represented by John the Baptist. 


Vers. 6-18. 
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TO ISRAEL, AND ISRAEL’S CONDUCT TOWARDS HIM, OR THR IMPERFECT, SYMBOLICAL ADVENT, | 
ver. 11. (5) CHRIST’S GRADUAL BREAKING THROUGH IN THE WORLD IN THE CONTRAST OF THE 
ELECT TO THE LESS SUSCEPTIBLE, EMBODIED—(@) IN FAITH, AS THE BEGINNING OF THE REAL 
ADVENT, VER.,12; (6) IN THE CONSECRATION OF BIRTH AND THR BEING BORN OF GOD; THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE REAL ADVENT, VER. 18. 


6 There was [became, arose]' a man sent? from God, whose name was John. 
7 The same came for a [omit a] witness [testimony, e/¢ paptupiay], to bear witness ox 
8 the Light, that all men through him might believe. He was not that [the] Light, 
9 but was sent [came, Lange: he was] to bear witness of that [the] Light. That was 
the true Light, which lighteth every man, that cometh into the world. [The true 
Light which lighteth. (lighteneth, shineth upon) every man, was coming (jy epx6- 
pevov) into the world.]* He [It] was in the world, and the world was made by 
him [it], and the world knew him not [Lange: did not recognize it in him]. He 
came unto his own [his own possessions tr inheritance, t@ 7ora], and his own [his 
own people, of Zoror]® received him not. But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons [children, téxa] of God, even to them that 
believe on [in] his name: Which [Who] were born, not of blood [bloods, ¢& afpd- 
cw], nor of the [natural] will of the flesh, nor of the [moral] will of man, but of God. 


10 
11 


12 
18 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 6, [Tho Greek here is éyévero (became), which differs from jv (was), ver. 1, as the German ward (or geworden) 
does from way, but it cannot be well rendered in English. It is the antithesis between temporal or created existence which 
fias a beginning, and implies previous non-existence, and eternal or un rreated existence, which has neither beginning nor 
snd, The same distinction—John viii. 68: mpiv "ABpaay yevéo@ar, eyo ctwe—P. 8. 

2 Ver. 6. [ameoraduévos does not belong to éyévetro—ameoraddy (Chrysostom, Hom. VI. p. 42, and Hengstenberg), but to 
nvOpwos.—P. 2. 

54 "3 Ver. 9. fas blige: Ewald somewhat differently: Ja das wahrhaftige Licht, welches geden Menschen erleuchtet, kam 
stets in die Welt. Others translate: that was the true Light which, coming into the world, lighteth every man. épx6uevov may 
4e connected with dy@pwrov (Vulg: hominem venientem, Luth., H. V.), or better, with yy (Lange, Ewald), See the Exre. 
Norss. In the latter case a comma should be made after dv@pwmov, as is done by Tischendorf, eighth ed_—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 10. [8¢ abrod. Cod. 8 * reads 8’ adrdv, probably an error of the copyist.—P. &.] 

5 Ver. 11. |The E. V. obliterates the distinction between the neutral 7a idea, das Sevne, his own things, possessions, 
inheritance, and the masculine oi Uévor, die Seinen, his own people, servants, subjects.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 13. The difficulty of the passage has occasioned the omission of ovdé é« eA. gapk .in Cod. E and others; and of 
ode ek Ged. avOp. in Cod. B, and others. Others, as Augustine, have transposed the clauses. [See Tischend. Oct. VIII. p.743.] 


Te 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. YX 
b 3 


Ver. 6. There was a man.— Eyévero [fiebat], 
arose, came into being; not qv [erat], was, abso- 
lutely [comp. viii. 58, Greek. The Logos was 
from eternity, Abraham and John began to be in 
time.—P. S. |—Chrysostom: éyévero areotaAuévoc. 
The life of John, so to speak, was lost in his 
mission (see ver. 23; comp. Is. xl. 3).* The 





*{Hengstenberg adopts the construction of Chrysostom, 
which would have been more naturally expressed by amec- 
7éXn, and defends it by referring to Mal. iii. 1, 23: “Lo, Zam 
sending my messenger,” etc., compared with the words of the 





appearance of John in this place is striking, and 
has been variously interpreted (see Meyer).* 
In the introduction of the Baptist in this pas- 





Baptist, John iii. 28: damectadpévos iwi Eumpoober avrov.. T 
Boe the usual connection of ameoradmévos with avOpwros. 

# [The Baptist is mentioned in the Prologue to confirm the 
reality of the historical appearance of Christ: Brtickner; as 
a brilliant exception from the terrible darkness spoken of 
ver. 5: Ewald; to explain the rejection of Christ by His own 
people, vers. 10,11: Meyer; to introduce the historic mani- 
festation of the Word: Alford. He is mentioned rather as 
the personal representative of the whole O. T. revelation in 
whom the law and the promise, Moses and Isaiah, were united 
ae pointed directly to Christ. See Lange in the text— 


* 





CHAP. I. 6-13. 
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sage we see & representation of the whole pro- 
phetic testimony comcerning Christ in concen- 
trated, personal form, after the manner of this 
Gospel. The Baptist was the final recapitulation 
of all prophetic voices concerning Christ. The 
Old Testament had two sides—a hidden and a 
visible. The hidden side was the rise of the 
genealogical life of Christ itself, His Christologi- 
cal advent; the visible side was the prophetic 
testimony concerning this advent. And as the 
verbal prophecy anticipated the real prophecy, 
- in the nature of the case, so the fulfilment of the 
verbal prophecy in John preceded the fulfilment 
of the real prophecy in Christ. John therefore 
here stands in the right place, the auroral ra- 
diance of the essential Light; the great witness 
of the advent of Christ; the forerunner. 

[Whose name (was) John, i. ¢., Jehovah as 
merciful, from the Hebrew poy for pom, "Tody- 
vac; comp. the Greek Oeddwr0c. This significant 
name was given to the forerunner of our Saviour 
by divine direction, Luke i, 18. The evangelist 
laid stress on his own name, and saw in it a sym- 
bol of his relation to Christ as the disciple 
“‘whom Jesus loved,” xx. 2; xxi. 20. Comp. 
-Lampe and Hengstenberg.—P. S.]. 

Ver. 7. The same came for witness.— 
Testimony: stronger here than preaching; 
stronger even than prophecy, as hitherto exist- 
ing. John appeared first as a preacher, a 
preacher of repentance. But the preacher showed 
himself at the same time a prophet, announcing 
under divine impulse the approach of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. And then, in the miraculous 
manifestation at the baptism of Jesus, through 
the testimony of God, he became a witness of the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, that He is the Mes- 
siah ; so to speak, an apostle before the aposto- 
late. Asa prophet who, by divine commission, 
pointed to the Messiah, he completed the Old 
Testament prophecy in testimony. And for this 
testimony he was come. His mission rose into 
the office of forerunner. And even his martyr- 
dom in the strict sense is in keeping. He sealed 
his preparatory preaching of repentance with 
his death (see ver. 33). 

That [iva, the aim of John’s testimony | all 
men through him might believe.—‘‘Through 
John, not through the Light (Grotius), or through 
Christ (Ewald) :” Meyer.* Inthe divine purpose 
John was to lead over the faith of Israel to 
Christ. This Christ also signifies chap. v. 83 
[where he calls John ‘the burning and shining 
light,” or candle rather, A0xvoc, not gac.—P. S.] 
Through the unbelief of the Jews this gracious 
design failed; though in the truly devout, first 
of all in the noblest of John’s own disciples (ver. 
35 sqq.) it was fulfilled ; through them in all be- 
lievers. 

Ver. 8. He was not the light.—[7» is em- 
phatic and contrasted with waprup7oy. The 
article before ¢¢ is likewise emphatic, the 
Light of the world, the Light of lights, comp. 6 





* [In the fifth edition of Meyer the reference to Ewald is 
omitted. In his Commentary, Ewald translates év adrov 
durch thn, without explaining whether thn is meant of John 
or of Christ.—P. S.] : i . 

+ [Ryle: ‘One of those texts which show the immense im- 
portance of the ministerial office, through which the Holy 
Spirit is pleased to produce faith in man’s heart.—P. 8.] 


° 





tpogntnc, 1. 29; 6 dproc, vi. 82 ff.—P. S.] This 
is certainly not said merely with reference to the 
unbelieving disciples of John.* But in the wider 
sense the nation itself was an unbelieving disci- 
ple of John, contenting itself with the brightness 
of the Baptist, instead of going through him t« 
the true Light itself, ch. v. 85. So far, therefore, 
as itis implied that many, even the leaders, made 
the Baptist rather a,hindrance than a help to 
faith, the words are written even against the 
disciples of John. 

But (he was).—De Wette takes the a2’ iva, 
but in order to, imperatively; Liicke supplies 7, 
was; Meyer, 7A0ev, came. Since the preceding 
verse strongly pronounces that the whole pro- 
phetic existence of John was intended to 
rise into a testimony for the Messiah, we give 
Liicke the preference: ‘‘He was, that he might 
bear witness.” [So also Alford and Godet. 
Baiimlein supplies éyévero, yiverar, ‘or the 
like;” which is not so strong. I prefer with 
Meyer to supply 7A0e from ver. 7, since the 
phrase, elvaz, iva instead of elvar cic 76 is quite un- 
usual.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 9. The true Light—was coming [7 
TO 60¢ TO GAnOtvdv—épy 6 pevov}|.—Va- 
rious interpretations: (1) He (the Logos) or it 
(the Light) was the true Light; so the older ex- 
positors and Luther [E. V., which supplies rov- 
To before 7, that was the true light.—P.S.] But 
TO @H¢ TO GAnGiLvdy must be subject, not 
predicate; for in ver. 8 John was the subject. 
[So also Meyer. ] (2) "Epydépevov etic Tov 
«60 Lov (coming into the world) is connected with 
révta avOpwrov (every man), not with 7 (was) ; 
Origen [Syr., Euseb., Chrys., Cyril, Vulg., Aug. ] 
and most of the ancients, Luther, Calvin [E. V.], 
ete., Hdlemann, Meyer.{ [This would make either 
dv pwrov or épyou. superfiluous.] Meyer observes 
that it could not be connected with 7v; for the 
Logos was already in the wérld when John ap- 
peared. But the Evangelist here evidently goes 
back to the entire relation of Christ to mankind, 
especially goes back to ver. 4. He had before 





%* [Meyer denies the reference to the disciples of John en« 
tirely. Godet, on the contrary, defends it, and justly so, in 
view of i. 20; iii. 25; and in view of the Gnostic sect of the 
Disciples of John in the second century, who held that John 
the Baptist was the true Messiah. (Clementis Rom. Recogni- 
tiones 1. I. c. 54 and 60. Comp. the articles of Petermann, 
Mendiier and Zabier, in Herzog’s Encyclop. Vols. 1X. p. 318 
and XVIII. p, 341.) Only we must not suppose either that 
John wrote expressly, or exclusively against this error, See 
Dr. Lange above.—P. S.] 

{In the first ed. Luther translated: “Das war ein wahr- 
haftig Licht, welches alle Menschen erleuchtet durch seine Zu- 
kunft in die Welt,” 7. e., “which, coming into the world, 
lighteneth all men.” In the later editions he followed the 
Vulgate.—P. S.] 

{ [Meyer, however, lays the emphasis on hv, aderat, which 
is put first, and translates: “Vorhanden war das Licht das 
wahrhaftiye, welches erleuchtet jeden Menschen, der in die Welt 
kommt,” the true light was in existence, etc. But there is no 
good reason why #jv should be emphasized rather than aAnbu- 
vov, and then év To Kdomw hv, ver. 10, would be a repetition 
of ver. 9. The old usual interpretation is preferable to Mey- 
er’s, but both are to be rejected, because the phrase to come 


into the world for to be born, though Rabbinical CN 4D 
f = 
od} \y3—all men), is not Scriptural, as applied to common 
Fe & 
men, but is reserved exclusively for the Messiah with the im- 
plied sense of pre-existence, iii, 19, 3 ; vi. 14; xi. 27; xii 
46; xviii. 37. Bengel: “Apud Hebrxos frequens est peri- 


phrasts hominis, poy N57] VENIENS IN MUNDUM, sed in 
N. T. et preecipue in hoc libro id de solo Christo dicitur, sublimt 
significatu. ERat enim, ante etiam, quam ventReT.”-—P.8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. — 


epee dam ccm RGN TAS sede Sl, eee EAL APTA. 


spoken of the witness of the advent of Christ— 
now he depicts the advent itself. This is divided 
into two parts: (1) The relation of the coming 
Logos to man in general; (2) His relation to Is- 
rael. Hence we interpret: He was (from the 
beginning and in conflict with the darkness, 
ver. 5) coming, was on His advent to mankind. 
Therefore not (¢) was come [7 épxduevov==tA- 
96]: Schéttgen, ete.; (6) just came (when John 
appeared): De Wette, Liicke [Alford]; (c) fu- 
ture: was on the point of coming [venturum erat]: 
Tholuck ; or (d) was destined to come: Luthardt ; 
desired to come: Ewald;* nor (e) was coming 
then, in the time before His baptism : Hilgenfeld, 
who even here would mix Valentinian Gnosis 
into the anti-Gnostic Gospel ;—but in a purely 
historical sense [=7A3e, came], instead of the 
imperfect: Bengel, Bleek, Kostlin [Hengsten- 
berg, with reference to Mal. iii. 1]; and with 
the peculiar Johannean significance: He was 
eontinually coming, continually on his way.t 
Hence the participial form. The essence of this 


universal advent is to be recognized in the fact, 


that the Logos shines in every man in his reli- 
gious and moral nature and experience, as the 
Adyoo omepuatixéc. That the expression ‘‘every 
man” needed not the addition: that cometh into 
the world, is evident. And the phrase: ‘to 
come into the world,” is not used of the natural 
birth of an ordinary man, but is reserved for 
Christ. 

[Which lighteth (enlightens, illumin- 
ates) every man—é gwtiler wavra av- 
@po7ov.—There is much force in the singular. 
Quisquis illuminatur, ab hac luce illuminatur (Ben- 
gel). Different interpretations: 1. The light of 
reason and intelligence (Cyril of Alex.). Better: 
Both the intellectual and moral light (reason 
and conscience) given to all men, as distinct 
from the spiritual light of saving grace given to 
believers. The former is the basis of the latter. 
2. The inward spiritual light given to all 
(Quakers). 38. The light of grace given to be- 
lievers only, or to every one to whom Christ was 
preached (Crosby). 4. Intellectual and spiritual 
light sufficient for the salvation of Jews and 
Gentiles, though the majority are so blinded by 
sin as not to see Him. ‘Christ enlightens all as 
far as in Him lies” (Chrysostom, Hom. VIII.). 
Christ gives sufficient light to every man to leave 
him without excuse, but not sufficient to save 
(Arrowsmith, Ryle).—Comp. III. 19: “light is 
come into the world;” xii. 46: ‘(Iam comea 
light into the world;” vi. 14: ‘‘that prophet that 
should come into the world;” xviii. 87.—P. S. 

The true [veritable, genuine] Light [76 





* [In his Commentary Ewald explains somewhat differently. 
He connects ver. 9 with ver. 4: es kam damals immer in die 
Welt, it was at that time always coming into the world, so 
that every mortal, if he would, might have been guided by 
the light.—P. 8.] : 

{ [Keim: “er war in stetem Kommen in die Welt.” Simi- 
larly Ewald, see preceding foot-note. jv épyduevoy is stronger 
than jv, and implies a continued action, like the English, was 
coming, as distinct from came. Comp. jv Bamrigwy, ver. 28. 


Hengstenberg accounts for this circumlocution of the simpler, 


imperf. by the emphasis laid on épxduevos as aterm of the 
Messiah ; comp. Matth. iii. 11: 0 driow mov épxdpuevos; xi. 3; 
John i. 15, 27, 30.--P. 8.] 

{ [Comp. the lines of Géthe: 


“War nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie kinnten wir das Licht erblicken 2 
Leb? nicht ia uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie kinnt’ uns Gittliches entzicken ?”—P. 9.) 








¢0¢ T6 aAndivdyv].—The real, essential Light 
in distinction from the outward, cosmical light, 
which, nevertheless, is His token and symbol. 
(See Milton’s Paradise Lost: the greeting to the, 
light. Comp. chap. viii. 12; ix. 5.) 

[There is a nice difference between aAnbfe 
(wahr), true in opposition to false, and aAjcvdc 
(wahrhaftig), true in opposition to borrowed or 
imitated. This difference is obliterated in. the 
E. V. The one expresses the harmony be- 
tween thought and reality, word and fact; the 
other implies a contrast between the perfect ori- 
ginal and a copy more or less imperfect. ’AAn- 
Oivéc is a favorite term with Plato and John to 
signify that which is genuine, archetypal, origi- 
nal, true to the idea. It occurs eight times in the 
Gospel, ten times in the Apocalypse, three times 
in the first Epistle of John, but elsewhere only 
five times in the N. T. In this passage it stands 
in contrast not so much to the cosmical light 
(Dr. Lange), as to the borrowed intellectual and 
moral light of the Baptist and other human 
teachers; comp. v. 85; Matth. v. 14, where be- 
lievers generally as members of Christ are called 
the Jight of the world. It is dwmen tlluminans, as 
distinct from the lumen illuminatum.—P. 8. 

Ver. 10. It was in the world.—Not pluper- 
fect (Herder [Tholuck, Olsh.]); nor “‘in the 
person of Jesus, when John was testifying” 
(Meyer); but referring to His infinite presence 
in mankind (Baumgarten-Crusius). The repeti- 
tions of the idea of the world (k6op0¢) are to be 
distinguished thus: In the first case the word 
combines the material and the moral world in 
one; in the second, it means the material or vi- 
sible world alone, up to the roots of its moral 
conduct; in the third, the moral world alone, 
but considered as resting upon and representing 
the visible. Meyer well says: (1) The world 
might have known Him (constitutional affinity) ; 
(2) it should have known Him (according to His 
claim). [Comp. Rom. i. 19 ff., where Paul fully 
proves the guilt of Gentiles and Jews in reject- 
ing the light of nature and the preparatory reve- 
lation of the O. T.—P. S.] 

Knew him not.—The whole verse strictly 
reads: ‘‘J¢ was in the world, and the world was 
made by z¢ [or Him, dv’ avr ov], and the world 
knew Him (avrév) not.” The change of gender is 
highly significant. In the light of the world, the 
world should have known the personal founder of 
the world, the Logos. The gradation in the 
three clauses is also expressed by the repetition 
of ‘‘and.”” The world of heathenism knew not 
the light, still less Him, the personal character of 
the light. It took the divine for something imper- 
sonal, and sought to heal the wrong by fragmentary 
personifications, its gods [the altar at Athens ‘to 
the unknown God,” Acts xvii. 28—P.8.] ~ 

Ver. 11. He came unto his own house 
or inheritance [ra id:a, comp. xvi. 82; xix. 
27|.—Here the discourse is no longer of the uni- 
versal advent of Christ in the world (Corn. a La- 
pide, Kuinoel, eéc.);* but of the theocratic advent 





* [There is no Scripture*proof that i8a (viz., SduaTa, oiK7- 
ara) means the world,.and (Svoc mankind in general; both 
expressions refer to Israel as the peculiar people of God, ta 
to the nation as a whole, técoe to the individuals. Gecrge 
Campbell (on the Gospels), Alford and Barnes would under. 
stand ra idva of Palestine or Judea, and oi ‘Score of its inhabi- 


_| tants.—P. 8.) 
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in Israel (Erasmus, Calvin, etc., Liicke, Meyer) ; 


yet of this advent -considered as intended for 


mankind. Israel is God’s own people in the spe- 
cial sense, Ex. xix.5; Deut. vii. 6; Sirach xxiv. 
7 ff. It is not, however, the historical New Tes- 
tament coming of Christ in Israel, which is here 
spoken.of. The expression He came, as denoting 
the historical moving of the Logos in the history 
of the world, determines us against the more ge- 
neral conception of the ‘‘own.” Yet it must be 
kept well in mind, that in John particularly Is- 
rael stands not for itself alone, but as the medium 
for the entrance of Christ into the whole world. 
See chap. x. 16. 

: And his own people [o/ idcoz, comp. xiii. 
1]—i. c., the Jews. See Is. vi; Matth. xiii.; 
John xii. 41; Acts vii.; xxviii. 25; Rom. ix. 
[The transfer of the relation of Jehovah to Israel 
as His peculiar people upon Christ, implies that, 
in the view of John, Christ was the Jehovah of 
the Old dispensation; comp. xii. 41; viii. 56.— 
P. 8.] 

[Received him not—oi wapédaPor, 
stronger than ov« éyvo, which is said of the 
world in general, ver. 10. .The fact that the 
Jews were the peculiar inheritance of Jehovah, 
doubled their guilt in rejecting the Messiah. 
Comp. the ov« 70eAqoare, Matth. xxiii. 37 ; 
also Isa. i. 8; Rom. x. 21; and John xii. 87. 
The negative expression here, as ver. 10 and 
ver. 5, reveals a holy grief on the part of John.* 
Remember the tears of pity which the Saviour 
shed over unbelieving Jerusalem.—P. S. ] 

| Ver. 12. But as many as received him— 
[dca01, whosoever, whatsoever persons, denotes 
the universality of Christ’s benefit without dis- 
tinction of race, nationality or condition.—P. S.] 
No contradiction of the preceding words. His 
own, His people, as a whole, received Him not, 
but individuals. See Gal. iii. andiv. The an- 
tithesis: ob mapéAaBov and £Aa Poy should 
be observed. The Jews should rapadtauPavern, 
take Him in addition to the Old Testament, re- 
éeive Him in-purstance of the true traditions. 
This they did not. Thus others’ receiving 
Him became the absolute AauBdvery, contrary 
to the outward, false tradition.  AayBaverv 
in John and Paul is a strong word, denoting the 
moral act of faith, comp. Rom. v.11. 

To them gave he power.—Opposed to the 
descent from Abraham and the relative sonship 
with God, of which the Jews boasted, John viii. 
’Beovola is neither merely [the possibility (De 
Wette, Tholuck), nor the ability (Briickner, Heng., 
Godet),+ nor] the dignity or advantage, (Eras- 





*(Somcthing of this feeling of sadness, in view of the in- 
gratitude of the world to Christ, pervades the hymn of the 
noble Novadis : 

; Wenn alle wntreu werden, 
So bleib ich Der doch treu,” 
especially the second stanza: 
I could weep night and morning 
That Thou hast died, and yet 
So few will heed Thy warning, 
So many Thee forget. 
O loving and true-hearted, 
How much for us didst Thou! 
Yet is Thy fame departed, 
And none regards it now.—P. S.] 

+ [Godet translates : “elle (la Parole) les a mis en position de 
devenir enfants de Dieu,” and explains efougia to mean es- 
sentially the same with the Pauline viodecia, the filial rela- 


| John iii. 21, 





mus, etc.), nor the right, or privilege (Meyer),* 
but the real power, the spiritual faculty (Liicke), 
and, at the same time, the real title. Sonship 
with God was growing, in its formation-state, in 
the Old Testament; there were only incipient 
sons of God, Gal. iv. 1, but there were such 
really, and progressively, according to the ad-, 
vancing inwardness and depth of the Old Testa- 
ment faith. This sonship with God, too, is con-. 
nected indeed with a semen arcanum electorum et, 
spiritualium (contrary to Meyer, see ver. 9); but, 
this must be understood neither in a Gnostic, 
sense, nor in a Hegelian, but in a Johannean,, 
This incipient regeneration is also, 
most certainly ethical, but not merely ethical; it, 
is also substantial, though the antithesis between; 
the eternal povoyevfc and the regenerate réxva: 
Seov by all means remains perfect, even after the, 
advance of the latter to viol Yeov. The distinc-, 
tions: ethical theogony in John (according to, 
Hase), legal adoption in Paul; viofecia first ap-; 
pearing in the kingdom of the Messiah in the; 
Synoptists (Meyer), are of little use; unless it, 
may be said that John emphasizes the ideal beget-, 
tung, Paul the historical new creation. The Messi- 
anic kingdom begins with the children of God, 
not they with it. [To become—yevéclaz.— 
Christ 7s the eternal, only begotten Son of God, 
by nature; men become children of God by rege-,; 
neration or a celestial birth ; comp. iii. 3; 1 John, 
iii. 9; Gal. iii. 26; 1 Pet. i. 23, Alford thinks, 
that réxva Seod is a more comprehensive expres- 
sion than viol r. %., as it involves the whole gene-. 
ration and process of our spiritual life and our 
likeness to God (1 John v. 5-7), while the other 
brings out rather our adoption and hope of in- 
heritance (Rom. viii. 14 ff.)—P. S.] 

To them that believe in his name.— 
[ILtotebvovorr, not miorevoaclv; faith being a, 
continued act and habit of the children of God. 
Mark also the distinction between believing 
Christ, that He is, and believing im Christ, in 
His name, His revealed being, in His person, ei¢, 
rd dvoua; the former is purely intellectual and, 
historical, the latter is moral and implies trust in 
and appropriation of Christ as our Saviour. The 
same difference holds with regard to the existence; 
of God, comp. James ii. 19: Kat ra datudvia meo-' 
rebovoww.—P. S ]—Not ‘‘etiological” [quippe qui, 
eredunt, Meyer], but ‘‘explicative ;” for faith is, 
not the cause of the gift of Christ, but the organ,: 
causa instrumentalis [the subjective condition]. 
The clause describes AauBdverv. Faith in the 
name of the Logos [et¢ TO dvopa avTor] is 
faith in Christ, more definitely, in His name, 
(Acts ii. 86; iii. 16; iv. 12); and this definite- 
ness of faith, in the evangelical acknowledgment’ 
of the personal truth in Christ, makes it saving,, 
makes it the medium of the saving power of 
Christ, because the name of Christ denotes the 
concentrated expression of His nature in His 





tion to which man is restored by faith, yet not iden‘ical with 
regeneration, but a condition to it. “Car Diew ne peut com- 
muniquer sa propre vie par le Teva qu’ dun homme avec qut 
al est reconcilié. Mais une foie que V adoption a eu liew, la 
regénération doit suture .. . etc ‘est la le second prinilege, re- 
sultant du premier, que saint Jean exprime dans ces mots? 
‘Devenir enfants de Dieu.” But the second is rather explar 
natory of the first (e€ovoia).—l. 8.] 

* (In the fifth ed. Meyer explains: er ermichtigte ste, he em 
powered them. Comp. v. 27; xvii. 2.—P. 8.] 
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gospel, in which truth and personal fact are one.* 
So the name of God is to be understood: the re- 
vyelation of God as a personal introduction of 
Himself to us. So the devout of the old covenant 
believed in the name of the Logos, in the essen- 
tial contents and subject of the Messianic pro- 
mises, chap. ii. 23; ili. 18, ete. 

Ver. 13. Who were born, not of bloods. 
—It is confusing to ask whether oi refers to TEKVEA 
Seovt or mLoTebovrec. The subject isin both cases 
the same. It is the morevovrec in the historical 
sense who are spoken of. The Evangelist intro- 
duces the antithesis of the natural generation and 
regeneration, yet regarding the natural genera- 
tion itself as advanced from the purely physical 
to the religiously consecrated theocratic genera- 
tion. He first states the antithesis in general : 
ovn é€ aipdrorv, not of bloods. Augustine 
explains the plural from the twofold sex of man 
and woman; { Hélemann refers it to the succes- 
sive begettings of the theocratic genealogy; 
Meyer finds that the plural is the same as the 
singular.2 We find in the plural a premonition 
of an ethical distinction of aivara, In ethical 
matters alua and aia are not one and the same, 
And this the succeeding climax proceeds to say. 
According to Augustine [Theophyl., Schott, Ols- 
hausen] and others, OéAnua capkés denotes woman 
in distinction from man (dvdpéc). [This would 
require rather the disjunctive obre—obre, neither — 
nor, than the adjunctive odé—ovdé, nor—nor yet ; 
besides flesh is never used synonymously with 
woman.—P. 8.]|| Mosheim distinguishes native 
Jews and proselytes; others, natural children 
and adopted (Starke) ;§ Liicke takes dvjp as no 
more than dv3pwroc;** Meyer regards the sen- 
tence as a rhetorical progress to greater definite- 
ness: the term capxéc referring to the sexual in- 
stinct, dvdpdc to the procreative will of the man.}} 
If this distinction be followed up, we must come 
involuntarily upon the track of the true interpre- 
tation. The common sensual desire knows no- 
thing of procreative will, yet it doubtless has its 
9éAnua. Baumgarten-Crusius, therefore, rightly 





* eee adchaee quoted by Ryle: “The word ‘name’ in 
the Scripture is often put for person. The receivers of Christ 
are said to believe on His name, because the direct object of 
their faith is the person of Christ. It is not the believing 
that Christ died for all, or for me, or for the elect, or any such 
proposition, that saveth. It is believing on Christ. The 
person, or name of Christ, is the object of faith.”—P. 8.] 

+ [So Meyer, constructio kara avveoty, as in 2 John 1; Phi- 
lem. 10; Gal. iv. 19. But Lange is right.—P. 8.] 

t [Ea sanguinibus enim homines nascuntur maris et femt- 
nx?” Tract. 1.214. Ewald translates the plural aws Blut und 
Blut, and explains: durch blosse Misschung von Zeugungs- 
stoffen. Wordsworth: human commixtures.—P. &.] 

¢[The plural usage of aiva in the sense of this passage 
occurs only in Euripides, Jon 705: GAAwY Tpadeis ad’ aimda- 
rwv, but often in the setise of mwrder, in the classics and in 
the LXX. See quotations in Meyer.—P. 8.] 

|| [Augustine, Jn Joh. Tract. II. 314, quotes Gen. ii. 22 and 
Eph. vy. 28, 29 to show that caro may be used for wxor; but 
these passages (as also Jude 7) are not to the point. Flesh 
here means human nature, male and female, “ What is born 
of the flesh is flesh,” iii. 6.—P. 8.] 

q [So Albert Barnes; “adopted by a pious man.” Without 
a shadow of proof. Ryle and Crosby refer “flesh” to man’s 
own, and “man” to any foreign humanvagency. But this 
could have been much more clearly expressed.—P. S.] 

** [So also Alford, who quotes, with Liicke, the Homeric 
matyp avipay Te Oe@v te. But Meyer denies that avyjp is ever 
generalized into av@pw7os, least of all here where the act of 
generation is spoken of.—P. 8. 

+t [Similarly Godet : The will of the flesh is Za volonté domi- 
née par U imagination sensuelle, the will of man Ja volonté plus 
tndependante de la nature, la resolution virile.—P. 8.] 





asserts that the progress is from the sensual te 
the most noble;* and we see here a progress 
from the sensual begettings of the heathen world 
to the theocratically consecrated begettings, 
which introduce a sacred theocratic genealogy 
(see Lange’s Leben Jesu III. 558, and Posit. Dogm. 
pp. 514, 532), In this passage is reflected the 
Scripture doctrine of hereditary blessing. Of 
course the Evangelist tells us also that the conse- 
crated births may indeed exhibit an approach to 
regeneration, and be the instrument of it, but 
that they are not able to effect it, and that rege- 
neration, as a heavenly generation, forms a coun- 
terpart to the earthly. 

[The difference between aivara, cdp§ and avjp 
ig not very clear, but the conjunction ovdé—ovdé 
(nor—nor yet), a8 distinct from obre—obre (neither 
—nor, comp. Winer, p. 454 f., 7th ed.), indicates a 
rising climax from the general (aiuara) to the 
particular, and here again from the lower and 
physical agency (odpf) to the higher and moral 
(avgp), although OéAjua is ascribed to both. In 
Matth. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Eph. vi. 12; Gal. 
i. 16, flesh and blood together signify human na 
ture in its weakness. In John iii. 6 we have the 
same contrast between the natural birth from the 
flesh, and the supernatural birth from the Spirit. 
The threefold denial of all human agency in re- 
generation gives emphasis to the affirmation of 
the divine agency, which is expressed by but of 
God, aAW éx Geov. This does not exclude 
mediate instrumentalities, through which, ordi- 
narily, men are regenerated and converted. The 
affirmation may be analyzed so as to correspond 
to the three members of the negation: 1) not of 
blood, but of the seed of God (1 John iii. 9), which 
is the word of God (1 Pet. i. 28: avayevynuévor 
..- 01a Adyov Cavrog Geov; James i. 18: arexin- 
Ev Huadc Adyw aAnMeiac); 2) nor of the will of the flesh, 
but of the Spirit (John iii, 6: yeyervnuévov éx Tov 
mvevmatoc) ; 3) nor yet of the will of man, but of the 
will of God (James i. 18: Bovanbeic arexinoev nude 
6 Oeé¢; Eph. i. 5: kara ri evdoxiay rod SeAquatog 
airov). Bengel analyzes differently: 1) ex celesté 
Patre; 2) ex amore divino; 3) ex Spiritu sancto. 
Grace does not descend through the channel of 
nature in any form, but a new creative act of 
God is necessary in every regeneration. Barnes, 
in his notes on ver. 18, confounds regeneration 
with conversion. Regeneration is an act of God, 
and may take place in infancy (think of John the 
Baptist leaping in the mother’s womb) ; conver- 
sion or change of mind (yerdvora) is the act of 
man, by which, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, he turns, in conscious repentance and faith, 
from sin and Satan to God.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fact that a man (John) was designated 
the messenger of God even, so to speak, in his 
origin, Luke i. 15 and 44, announced the coming 
of another, in whom no issue between birth and 
new birth should exist. Yet the distinction is as 
clear as the connection. John, as man, became 
the messenger of God; the Logos, as messenger 
of God, John iii. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 25, became man. 





* (Nature (aiwara), desire (capé), will (avyp). But the 
difficulty is that OfAnua is used in the second as well as the 
third clause.—P. S.] 


CHAP. I. 6-13. 


In John and Mary appear the two summits of the 
Old Testament spirit, the highest aspiration of 
buman nature in the train of the Spirit of God; 
in Mary the summit of fervent, humble, receptive 
piety ; in John the summit of energetic, prophe- 
tic piety in the official service of the law. Yet 
in them the higher spirit works from below up- 
ward under the drawing from above. In Christ 
the divine is before, and in Him the nisus is from 
above downward under the drawing of the hu- 
man longing, the need of life and salvation be- 
low. ‘he Baptist is strongly conscious of this 
distinction, Matth. iii. 11; Jno. iii. 31. And in 
accordance with this nature of Christ is the nature 
also of Christianity, the righteousness of faith in 
a righteous life. 3 

2. The same came for witness. John the Baptist, 
the last, most distinct form of the Old Testament 
prophecy, and as such the witness of Christ in 
the history of the world, at the same time in his 
freedom from jealousy a witness to the Holy 
Ghost in the Old Testament. The death of John 
a martyrdom (witness-bearing) to his fidelity as 
forerunner. 

8. Through John His noblest disciples came to 
believe, through them all succeeding disciples and 
Christians. (See Schleiermacher, Prediyten I., 
p- 18. 

4, Mn was not the Light. An antithesis applying 
not only to the Old and New Testaments, but also 
to Christ, the fountain of light, and the Apostles 
and Christians, with the prophets, as receivers 
and bearers of the light. 

5. The true Light was coming. The pre-Christian 
Advent. (1) Founded (a) in the nature of Christ: 
“The true Light, which lighteneth every man,” 
:. @., shines into him from within through the 
‘andamental laws of personal, mental life, from 
without through nature and history; (2) in the 
nature of the world: Made by the Logos, stand- 
ing by His presence. (2) Unfolding itself (a) im 
a general invisible force: The shining in the dark- 
ness, the lighting of every man; Christ’s being 
in the world [primordial religion] ; (4) in histort- 
cul theocratic form: Education of Israel for His 
possession, and His coming to His own (the Old 
‘festament religion in its development). 

6. Received Him not. The obduracy, a self- 
estrangement, as well as a hostile bearing towards 
the admission of the yearning Householder. The 
obduracy of Israel in its historical development 
and completion; the great warning to the Chris- 
tian world; warning, and alas, still more, Matth. 
xxiv. 38. 

7. That believe in His name.—Respecting the 
name, see above in the exegesis of this passage. 
Appearance of the name of the Logos, in the 
more definite sense, with the Old Testament re- 
velation (the Angel of the Lord and the Messiah). 
Faith in the objective Messiah was in the subject, 
incipient sonship. In the righteousness of faith 
lay a point of union between the word of God and 
the heart of man, a quickening germ of personal 
children of God, therefore the power to become 
sons. But this could be brought to decision and 
contemplation only by the historical appearance 
of Christ and by the redemption accomplished in 
Him. As the revelation of God strove from the 
first towards concentration in the Name, the 
making Himself personally, perfectly known, 
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so true faith strives from the beginning after the 
concentrated receiving of a distinct personal life, 
Centripetal faith, living faith ; centrifugal faith, 
dying or dead faith. 

8. Who were born not of blood. The truth and 
the insufficiency of inherited privilege. The Bi- 
blical doctrine of covenant grace not yet duly re- 
ceived in the church. Its antagonism to the un- 
churchly conception of the relation between na- 
ture and spirit, and even to the Augustinian 
overstatement of original sin. Its antagonism 
to Patton of (See Posit. Dogmatik., p. 514 
sqq. 

9. But of God. First the righteousness of faith 
present; then circumcision as the symbol of re- . 
generation. The idea of real regeneration deve- 
lops itself with the idea of the personal Messiah. 
Its development or genesis is reciprocal with that 
of repentance, faith, the experience of grace, in 
the saving process as it advances from the out- 
ward to the inward. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


John the Baptist, the Old Testament Evange- 
list of the Light. (1) In his mission and his 
name; (2) in his testimony and his work; (3) in 
his retirement and disappearance before the 
Light itself.—The Old Testament Advent of 
Christ: 1. In its ultimate basis (He was in the 
worid); 2. in its historical manifestation (He 
came to His own); 3. in its earnest of victory 
(As many as received Him); 4. in its last attesta- 
tion (There was a man).—Joha and Christ, or 
the personal manifestation of the saving Light: 1. 
John, the attester of the Light; 2. Christ, the at- 
tested Light.—The Old and New Testaments, one 
light of revelation: 1. The Old in the day-light 
of the New; 2. The New in the dawn-light of the 
Old.—John and Christ, or the kernel of revela- 
tion, personal life.—The Son of God as the name- 
less Name: 1. The namelessness of the name, 
(a) in the world in general, (4) in Israel in par- 
ticular; 2. the name of the nameless, (a) in its 
silent development (He was in the world; He 
came), (0) in its great works.—The Advent of 
Christ in the world, mistaken and yet perceived : 
Mistaken (a) by the heathen, (4) by the Jews. 
Yet perceived (a) by the yearnings of the devout 
in all the world, (4) by the hope of the faithful in 
Israel._The name of the Light, its complete 
personal revelation in Christ.—Christ the name: 
1, The name of the life in the world; 2. the name 
of the light in mankind; 8. the name of the sal- 
vation in the children of God.—Those who are 
becoming believers, are becoming children of God. 
—The power to become, or the freedom of the spi- 
rit, the groundwork of the new birth and nature. 
—The being born of blood and born of God consi- 
dered: 1. In their antagonism; 2. in their es- 
sential distinction; 8. in their congenial connec 
tion; 4. inthe Mediator of their union.—He who 
believes in the pollution of birth according to the 
Scriptures, must believe also according to the 
Scriptures in the consecration of birth.—The 
beginnings of the regeneration in the Old Cove 
nant, a fore-shadowing of the eternal new birth 
of Christ from heaven. 

Srarke: Jesus alone had a fore-runrer.— 
Like the aurora before the sun. so John, accord. 
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dngto the word of prophecy, must bear himself 
before Christ.—Herpincer: Teachers and all 
Christians are indeed lights also, in virtue of 
their divine calling, fellowship with God, and 
holy living, yet their main. object is to bear wit- 
ness of the light in Christ, to lead to it by precept 
and example.—0O glorious nobility ! to be born of 
God, His child and heir !—Behold, what manner 
of love! 1 John iii. 1—Osianper: What is due 
to Christ alone, must not be attributed to any 
man.—The eternal light sends forth rays in the 
hearts of all men. He who is not enlightened, 
must ascribe it to himself and the dominion of 
darkness.—Canstgin: Noble family helps not to 
sonship and salvation, but only thé being born 
anew of God.—Mosuxetm: Men in the state of na- 
ture are not children of God, and therefore have 
no right to salvation. 

Gzruacu, after Augustine: Corrupt men are 
called the world, because they love the world 
more than its Creator. By love we dwell in a 
thing with the heart, and we have therefore de- 
served to bear the name of that wherein we dwell 
by love. 

Hevsner: John must prepare the way for the 
reception of the Light.—The light must come 
gradually, else it blinds.—The nobility of the 
children of God is attained only through the Spi- 
rit, through birth from God, through a proper 
spiritual generation. 

[Ver. 6. John the Baptist, the greatest of men 
before Christ, because he was nearest to Christ, 

“and comprehended all the light of the preparatory 
revelations of Moses and the prophets.—Ver. 7. 
Every minister only a borrowed light to lead men 





to Christ, the true Light.—Ver. 8. Christ is the 
sun of the soul, the source of spiritual light, life 
and growth.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 9. AnrowsmitH: Christ is the true 
Light: 1. The undeceiving Light, in opposition to 
all the false lights of the Gentiles; 2. The real 
Light, in opposition to ceremonial types and sha- 
dows; 3. The underived Light, in opposition to 
all borrowed light; 4. The supereminent Light, 
in opposition to all ordinary light.—Ver. 10. 
HengstEnBerG: The creature should shout for 
joy, if its Creator comes to redeem it.—Ver. 11. 
It is disgraceful if the creature despises the - 
creature; it is doubly disgraceful if the people 
of the Covenant despise the Lord of the Cove- 
nant. | 

[Ver. 13. The new (celestial, divine) birth con- 
stitutes the true nobility of grace, as contrasted 
with the aristocracy of natural birth, the aris- 
tocracy of money, the aristocracy of merit, the 
aristocracy of fame.—Regeneration: 1. Its ori- 
gin; 2. Its growth; 8. Its manifestation; 4. Its 
end (the final resurrection).—The children of 
God the salt of the earth, the light of the world, 
the benefactors of the race.—Comp. the admira- 
bie description of Christian life in the Epistle to 
Diognetus, ch. 5 and 6, composed soon after the 
Apostolic age. Christians in the world are there 
compared to the soul in the body: they are scat- 
tered through the world and dwell in the world, 
yet are not of the world; they are hated by the 
world, yet love and benefit it; they are imprisoned 
in the world, yet preserve it from corruption; they 
are sojourners in the perishing world, looking for 
an incorruptible dwelling in heaven.—P. S.] 





THIRD SECTION. 


The Eucarmation of the Logos, the 


Appearance of the real Shekinah among the 
Faithful. 


Cuap. I. 14-18. 


(1) INCARNATION OF THE LOGOS, OR THE ABSOLUTELY NEW BIRTH. 


SHEKINAH, VER. 14. 
BELIEVERS, OR GRACE, VER. 16. 


(2) THSTIMONY OF JOHN IN GENERAL, VER. 16. 


APPEARANCE OF THE REAL 
(8) EXPERIENCE OF 


(4) ANTITHESIS BETWEEN MOSES AND CHRIST, THE LAW OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND CHRISTIANITY, IN THEIR AUTHORITY AND WORK, VER. 17. (5) 
ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE WHOLE OLD WORLD AND CHRIST IN THEIR RELATION TO GOD, VER. 18. 


14 


And the Word was made [became, éyévero] flesh, and dwelt [sojourned, taberna- 


cled, ¢ox7ywoev] > among us, (and we beheld his gl i 
; glory [the real Shekinah |, the glor 
as of the [an] only-begotten of [from, zap¢] the Father,) [omit parenthesis |’ fail oF 


15 grace and truth. John bare [beareth]® witness of him, and cried [crieth],* saying, 
This was he of whom I spake [said], He that cometh after me [behind me] is pre- 
16 ferred [hath come to be] before me; for he was before me [lit. first of me]. And [For] 
of his fulness have all we received [did we all receive], and [even] grace for grace, 
17 For the law was given by [through] Moses, (but) grace and truth came [came to pass] 
18 by [through] Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at any time [No one hath ever 
seen God]; the only begotten Son [God],° which [who] is in [toward] the bosom 


CHAP. I. 14-18. 
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of the Father [of the nature of the Father and in his full confidence and service] he hath 


declared him [hath interpreted aid]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 14. [Or, pitched his tent; Meyer, Ewald: zeltete; Godet: a dressé sa tente. The verb é oxyjvecery (from cxnyy, 
‘tent), which John uses also of God’s dwelling with His people on the new earth (Kev. xxi. 3), was chosen in allusion to the 
Shekinah (Av, or RIV; a Rabbinical theological term from j2U; to dwell), z.e., the indwelling or glorious presence 


5 % : uw : T 
of Jehovah in the holy of holies of the tabernacle and the temple, which typically pointed to the incarnation. This allusion 
is evident from the correspondence of the letters (Bengel: “exdem litere in DW ec oxynvy”), and from the following 
Ocagaucda thy Sdgav avtod. Comp. Ex. xxv. 8 (where Aquila, Symmachus and ‘Theodotion translate *“f\JDW by oxy- 
ede 


vacw); xl. 34; Ley. xxvi. 11,12; Ezek. xxxvii. 27; Hagg. ii. 8; Apoc. vii. 15; xxi.3. In the Apocryphal books the She- 
kinah was especially ascribed to the Sophia (Sir. xxiv. 8: év "Iax®B katackyjvwoor), and the Logos. The humanity of Christ 


became the Shekinah of His divinity —P. S.] 


2 Ver. 14.—[The parenthesis marked in this verse in the text. rec. appears to be, like the division of chapters and verses, 
only conventional; though it serves us the good purpose of showing the true reference of “full” (aAyjpys) to “the Word” 
(6 Aoyos) rather than to “glory” (86g), which could not be otherwise indicated in the English version. ‘he clause itself is 


not properly parenthetical. See the Exegesis.—E. D. Y | ~ 


3 Ver. 15. [w@aptupet, present; the testimony of John goes on. Meyer: “Vergegenwirtigung, als tinte das Zeugniss 


noch fort.”—P 8.] 


4 Ver. 15. [The perfect xéxpaye likewise implies continuation of the action in its effect. Meyer: “Das Perf. in ge- 


wolnlicher, classischer, prisentischer Bedeutung.” 


Alford: “the voice is still sounding.” 


K pa¢w (also used of Christ, vii. 


28, 37; xii. 44) is an onomato-poétic word, imitating the hoarse cry of the raven, like the German, krichzen, the English, to 
crodk ; here to call aloud with the confidence and solemnity of a herald. Bengel: “Clamat Joh. cum fiducia et gaudio, wt 


magnum preconem decet..—P.S 


| 
5 Ver. 16, in most codd. [N, B. 0.* D. L. X J. begins with 67+, instead of xai: For of his fulness, etc. Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf. [Hengstenberg and Godet prefer «ai, and conjecture that 67. was occasioned by the preceding and 


succeeding o7u.—P. S. 


i 
6 Ver. 18. B. C.* L. Codd. Sin. e¢ al. read Oe6s for vids; probably from ver. 1. 


[So also Meyer.] 


[This is the first important difference of reading which occurs in the Gospel of John, and which, on account of its theo- 
logical character, deserves a fuller notice than it has received from Lange or any other commentator, except Alford, in his 
sixth edition. The ancient authorities are almost equally divided between 66s, the (an) Only-begotten God, and vids, 
the Only-begotten Son. A minor difference relates to the article which is omitted by most of the authorities favoring @cds. 
The reading eds is supported by the two oldest MSS.., the Sinaitic (which has @O, the usual abbreviation of Ocds, a prima manu, 
but which, in this very verse, by omitting the words 6 dv before eis Tov KéAmov, betrays the carelessness. of the transcriber), and . 
the Vatican (both from the 4th century), also by C.* L.; thé Syr. Peshito; Clemens Alex. (once or twice), Excerpta Theo- 
doti (a full quotation), Epiphanius (three times), the Second Synod of Ancyra, Didymus of Alex. (twice). ‘To this must be 
added that Gregory of Nyssa and other Greek fathers repeatedly call Christ 6 wovoyevs Geds, where they do not quote from 
John i. 18. The reading vids is favored by a larger number of manuscripts, A. (Cod. Alex. of the 5th cent.), C.* * * (the 
Ephrem MS. corrected) X. A. and nearly all other MSS.; the Curetonian Syriac Vers., the Lat. Vers. (Itala and Vulgata) ; 
Tertullian (Adv. Prax. c. 15), who is older by at least 120 years than the oldest known MSS., Eusebius (in six passages, in 
one, however, with the significant addition 7 wovoyevys Beds after 6 wovoyevis vids, for which reason Tregelles claims him 
for 9c6s, though unjustly; see Abbot, Bibl. Sacra, 1361, p. 859), Athanasius (four times), Chrysostom (eight times), Ambrose, 


Augustine and other fathers, also the emperor Julian (twice). 
XIL. 24) he reads “ unigenitus 


Hilary, in seven places, supports Filius, but in one (De Trin., 


Deus in sinu Patris.” ‘The evidence from Irenzeus, Origen, Basil and Cyril of Alexandria is 


contradictory and uncertain. Irenzus, the oldest, witness in this case (A. D. 170), quotes the passage three times, tw-7e in 
favor of Filius (Adv. her. 1V. c. 20, 36), or Filius Det (III. 11, 6), once in favor of Deus (IV. 20,11: “unigenitus Deus, qui est 


in sinu Patris, ipse enarravit”). 
and 433), 


rigen reads eds twice (In Joh. Tom. II. c. 29; XXXII. c. 13, Opp. ed. Delarue LV. p. 89 
vids once (Contr. Cels. 1. II. c. 71, Opp. I. p. 440, in a full quotation), besides vids Tod Oeov once (In Joh. Tom. VI. 


2, Opp. LV. 102, with a different reading. vids Ges), and Unigenitus Det Filius once (in Rufinus’ version of Com. on Cant. 1. 
IV. Opp- III. 91). Cyril of Alexandria, as edited by Aubert, has vids three times, Oeds four times, and favors the latter in 
his Commentary, as printed. For a fuller statement of patristic testimonies see an elaborate article of Ezra Abbot (the 
learned librarian of Harvard University) in the Andover Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct. 1861, pp. 840-872. I have verified seve- 


ral of his quotations. 


He has corrected many errors of former critics and disproved the assertion of Tregelles that Oeds is “the 


ancient reading of the Fathers generally.” The authorities for vids cover a much larger territory than those for 06s, which seem 
to be almost confined to Egypt. For internal reasons, Oeds, being the more difficult reading, has the preference, according to the 
usual canon; for wovoyev7js naturally suggested vids, while the designation of Christ as ‘‘the only begotten God,” stands isolated 
in the Bible. On the other hand, achange of the abridged form YC to @C, which is usual in the uncial MSS., was as easy as the 


change from the latter to the former 


There is moreover an inherent propriety for the use of vids in connection with povoyeryjs 


and with the mention of the Father ; while Oe0s is hardly in place immediately after Océv at the beginning of the verse, and, 
introduces a harshness without a parallel in the style of John. The Scripture argument for the Divinity of Christ is strong 
enough, even from the first verse of the Prologue, without the reading Qeds in ver. 18, In view of all the data before us, I see no 


sufficient reason here to depart from the received text. 


Tregelles, 


Westcott and Hort adopt @eds (without the article); Ab- 


bot, Alford, Tischend. (ed. VIII.) retain vids. Lachmann likewise reads vids, but before the authorities in favor of @e0s were 


fully known. 


Comp. on this subject, besides Tregelles and Tischend. (ed. VIII., 


Vol. I., p. 745), especially the article of 


Ezra Abbot already quoted, and a long note in the 6th ed. of Alford (pp. 689-691),—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 18. [On the meaning of éfnyyj7ra70 see the last foot note, 


—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[Ver. 14 contains the central idea of the Pro- 
logue, the Gospel, and the system of Christianity, 
yea, the central idea of the whole history of the 
world; for ancient history before the incarnation 
was a preparation for Christ as the fulfilment of 
all types, prophecies and nobler aspirations of 
men; history after that event is subservient to 
the spread and triumph of Christianity till Christ 
be all in all. The theology of John is Christolo- 
gical throughout (comp. 1 John iv. 2, 3); that 
of Paul, in the Romans and Galatians, is anthro- 
pological and soteriological, but the Colossians 
and Philippians are likewise Christological, and 





p. 78. Christ is the true Exegete or Expounder of God 


in 1 Tim. iii. 16 Paul makes the incarnation the 
central fact of our religion. But the idea of the 
incarnation, the great mystery of godliness, 
should not be confined to the mere birth of Christ, 
but extended to His whole divine human life, 
death and resurrection; it is ‘‘God manifest in, 
the flesh.” Bengel discovers a threefold anti- 
thetic correspondence between vers. 1 and 4: 


THE.WORD 
Was in the beginning became ° 
God flesh 
With God. and dwelt among us.—P.8.] 


Ver. 14. And.—This «a? has been explained’ 
in very different ways: as equivalent, for exam, 
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ple, to ydp (for)* or ody (therefore),f or as signi- 
fying the condition of Christ’s becoming man. 
But it denotes an actual historical advance ;{ 
not, however, as De Wette takes it, upon ver. 9, 
but, as Liicke, upon ver. 11. First, the univer- 
‘sal advent was spoken of; then the theocratical 
advent in the Old Testament; now, after indi- 
cating the transitional distinction of consecrated 
human birth and birth from God, which were 
continually approaching each other, the Evange- 
list comes to the point of incarnation, where 
birth and new or divine birth coincide. 

The Word became flesh.—In this finishing 
sentence the subject is again named. Not a life 
only, or a light, from the Logos, was made flesh, 
but the whole Logos as Life and Light (see Col. 
1.19; ii. 9). He became capé; the strongest 
expression for becoming veritable man. 

[This grand sentence: 6 Aédyo¢ odpé éyé- 
veto, stands alone in the Bible; but the same 
idea in somewhat different forms of expression 
occurs repeatedly, viz.: 1 John iv, 2 (év oapke éAn- 
Av0éc, Christ having come in the flesh) ; 1 Tim. 
lii. 16 (é¢avepd4y év oapki, God was manifested in 
the flesh); Rom. i. 8 (yevduevog éx orépyatoc Aav- 
eld xaTa odpxa, born from the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh); viii. 3 (év éuolipmate cap- 
xO¢ duapriac, in the likeness of sinful flesh); Phil. 
li. 7 (€v duotopuate avOporwv yerdouevoc, being made 
in the likeness of men); Heb. ii. 14 (where it is 
said that Christ, like other men, partook of ai- 
patog Kai oapkéc, of blood and flesh). Flesh 
(cdp&) is a strong Hebraizing term (1W3) for 
human nature in its weakness, frailty and morta- 
lity. Comp. the English, mortal (the German, 
der Sterbliche), for man. When used of man, the 
idea of moral weakness or sinfulness is also often 
implied, but not necessarily. In the passages 
where it is ascribed to Christ, sin must be ex- 
cluded in view of the unanimous testimony of the 
Apostles to the sinlessness of Jesus. The term 
is more comprehensive than body (cdua), which 
is used in distinction from soul (Wvy7) and spirit 
there or rvevua), while flesh sometimes includes 

oth; it is more concrete and emphatic than 
man (avipwroc), and expresses more strongly the 
infinite condescension of the Logos, the identity 
of His human nature with our own, and the uni- 
versalness of His manhood. Yet it is as correct 
to speak of Christ’s becoming man (évavpérn- 
otc, Menschwerdung) as of His becoming flesh (év- 
odpkworc, incarnatio, incarnation, Fleischwerdung). 
The Logos assumed, not an individual man or a 
single human personality, but human nature 
into union with His pre-existent divine persona- 
lity. He moreover assumed human nature, not 
apparently and transiently (according to the 
Gnostic Docetic view), but really and perma- 
nently ; nor partially (as Apollinaris taught), but 
totally, with all its essential constituents as 
created by God, body, soul and spirit. For Christ 
everywhere appears as a full man (comp. viii. 
40: “Ye seek to kill me, @ man who,” etc.), and 





* [So Chrysostom, Theophyl., Grotius, Lampe. ] 
t [So Bleek.] 

f|So Meyer: “einfach die Rede fortfiihrend,wie alle at des 
Prologs.” Here the copula carrie: the reader to the highest 
pinnacle of contemplation. So far we may say with Godet 
that it is emphatic, but cannot adopt his translation: Yea, 
indeed.—P. 8.] : 


He is emphatically called ‘“‘the Son of Man;” 
John speaks expressly of the soul (ux) of 
Christ, xii. 27, and of His spirit (rvedua), xi. 838; 
xiii, 21; xix. 80; comp. Matth. xxvii. 50. In 
the O. T., too, flesh often includes the moral or 
spiritual nature of man, comp. Ley. xvii. 11; 
Deut. xii. 15; Job xii. 10. It is not the flesh as 
opposed to the spirit, that is here intended, but 
human nature, as distinct from the divine. The 
flesh is the outward tabernacle and the visible 
representative of the whole man to our senses.* 
Finally Christ assumed human nature, not in its 
primitive state of innocence, but in its fallen, 
suffering, mortal state, yet without sin (which 
does not originally and necessarily belong to 
man); for He came to save this fallen nature. 
He was subject to temptation, or temptable, and 
was perfected through suffering (Hebr. ii. 14-18 ; 
iv. 15), but He was neither capxcxéc (Rom. vii. 14), 
nor wuxixdg (1 Cor. ii. 14). He appeared not “in 
the flesh of sin,” but only ‘‘in the likeness of the 
flesh of sin” (Rom. viii. 2). He bore all the 
consequences of sin without a share of personal 
sin and guilt. This amazing miracle of His love 
is best expressed by the term: The Logos be- 
came flesh.t Comp. 2 Cor. vill. 9: “Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that, though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, 
that ye by His poverty might become rich.” At 
His second advent Christ will appear as man in- 
deed, yet no more in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
nor in weakness and poverty, but in glory and 
earn (comp. Heb. ix. 28, ywpi¢ auapriac). 


It imputes a Judaistic [and Apollinarian] non- 
sense to the Evangelist, to represent him as 
saying that the Logos took only the human 
odpé, and not a reasonable human soul (Praxeas, 
Késtlin, Zellert). The evidence of the contrary 
lies not only in the impossibility of conceiving a 
human odpé without pvy7, and such a wuyf with- 
out mvevua (see Meyer, p. 65), but especially in 
the Old Testament usage of the term flesh to de- 
note human nature (Is. xl.); to say nothing of 
John’s express designation of the wuyf of Christ 
in ch. xii. 27, and the rvedua in ch. xi. 83; xiii. 
21; xix. 30. But while the half-Baur school 
thus construes John’s statement of the incarna- 
tion Judaistically, Hilgenfeld construes it Gnos- 
tically: giving Christ (according to the Valenti- 
nian system) a real odpé, indeed, but such as 
was exalted above material limitations. Meyer 
(against Frommann and others) contests without 
good reason the anti-Docetic force of this expres- 





*[Apollinaris had no more right to appeal to this passage 
for his assertion that Christ had no rational soul, its place 
being supplied by the divine Logos, than he had a right to 
draw the same inference from all those passages where man 
is called flesh. On the Apollinarian Christology comp. my 
Church History, Vol. III., pp. 708 ff.—P. 8.] 

{ [Some of the ablest commentators urge this point. Cal. 
vin: oe usque se Fikius Dei submisit, ut carnem istam tot mt- 
sertis obnoxiam susciperet.” Wengstenberg, I. p. 
at length from Luther to the wamne effect; Ae saveeterrnice 
is a wealth of comfort in this fact, a balm for the poor, terri- 
fied conscience.” Ewald, p. 127, makes these striking remarks: 
“Of all the words which express human nature, John chooses 
the meanest and most contemptible, viz.: flesh, whick, in the 
0. T., denotes the lower, perishing, corruptible part of man; 
but even this the Logos did not despise, and thus He became 
man in the fullest sense of the term.”—P. §, 

{ [The same view is ascribed to John by Pfleiderer in Hil. 


genfeld's Zeitschrift for 1866, p. 260, and = 
den.—P. 8.] it ) P. 260, and by Scholten of Ley. 
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sion; though certainly the main force of it is ra- | 


ther anti-Gnostic; for the incipient Gnosticism 
first asserted an external connection of odpé and 
Adyoc, against which the verb éyéveto would be 
more emphatic than the substantive odpé. 

With the idea of the odp& comes also the idea 
of passibility, but by no means the idea of any 
weakness of the flesh arising from sin; for 
Scripture recognizes the flesh in three stages: 
(1) pure in paradise; (2) weakened by sin; (3) 
sanctified by the Spirit; and the Logos could 
become flesh only in the latter sense. 

All this carries in it the antithesis between His 
incarnation and His eternal, immaterial exist- 
ence; yet neither in the sense of Pantheism, 
which makes His incarnation an accident (Baur), 
nor in the sense of the medizeval scholasticism, 
which sees in it, even as incarnation, a humilia- 
tion of the Logos even into an incongruous, hete- 
rogeneous nature. The historical humiliation 
of Christ coincides indeed with His historical in- 
carnation; yet the two are to be distinguished. 

The supernatural birth of Christ is unques- 
tionably implied in this passage, in that the ori- 
gin of Christ as God-Man stands in opposition to 
the natural births previously described, all 
which, as such, needed to be completed by the 
birth from God (contra Meyer). 

[Became, éyév éT0.—Not was, 7, a8 in ver. 
1, nor éyévero dv proc, as is said of John, ver. 
6, who had no existence before his birth, but the 
pre-existent, personal Logos became flesh.* 
Comp. LXX., Gen. ii. 7: éyéveto 6 dv¥puroc 

ic puyqv Cacav. The word denotes a single and 
completed act. The Logos was not converted or 
changed into flesh, nor simply associated with 
flesh, but endued with human nature, which He 
assumed once for all into personal and perpetual 
union with Him.t The Logos was henceforth 
Christ Jesus, the God-Man (tedvSpwroc), and this 
not only for a transient purpose, but He continues 
so forever.—P. S.] 

fabernacled among us.—God dwelt as Je- 
hovah in Israel, hidden in the most holy place 
of the tabernacle (oxyvg); now in the Logos He 
has tabernacled (£ox4vwoev) among the disci- 
ples in the midst of the people, thus making the 
disciples themselves His tabernacle. (On among 
us, év fuiv, see ver. 16. The disciples and 
witnesses of Christ are meant, but as the central 
point of the people, and of all mankind). The 
expression evidently alludes to the Old Testament 
dwelling of God in Israel. The idea of that 
dwelling of Jehovah in the holy tabernacle (Ex. 
xxv. 8; xxix. 45) is enlarged even in the pro- 
phets (Is iv. 5; lvii. 15). Now the Lord has 
taken His dwelling among His own people them- 
selves. This reference is confirmed by what fol- 
lows. ‘The Targums likewise represent the 
Word (81"D) as the Shekinah (NJ.DW), and the 


* [Bengel remarks that nowhere in the whole range of lite- 
rature is the difference of the verbs eiué and yiyvowar more 
studiously observed than in the Prologue of John.—P. 8.] 

+ [Godet, p. 194, puts a strained view of the cévwars into 
éyevero, and makes it to mean that the Logos gave up His 
divine mode of existence.—P. S.] 

t [Or rather the boarity of Christ. His body (comp. ii. 
19, 21) was the oxnv7, the bernacle, the temple of God, in 
which He revealed His presence, the fulness of His grace and 
truth. The Apostles and the believers generally (comp. ver. 
2, éc0c ZAaBov avrdv) are the spectators and worshippers in 
this sanctuary.—P. S.] : 
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Messiah as the manifestation of the latter” 
(Meyer).* : 

And we beheld his glory.—Meyer rightly 
maintains, against Liicke, De Wette and Tholuck, 
that this main thought cannot be read as a pa- 
renthesis. Such reading has been occasioned by 
the nominative mAfpyc}+ xdpcroc, at the close of 
the verse, referring to Adyoc. According to 
Baumgarten-Crusius and Meyer [Briickner, Al- 
ford], this nominative refers, by a solecism, to 
avrov, and serves to give more independent pro- 
minence to the descriptive clause. But the 
clause may also be read as a declaration prompted 
by the contemplation ; 7 being understood.{ 

We beheld.—The beholding has faith for its 
organ; it is nota merely outward vision, still less 
merely inward; nor does it perceive the glory of 
Christ only in single miracles or in a transfigu- 
ration, but in His whole life (comp. 1 John 
i. 1). [@edouat moreover is richer than épdo, and 
means properly to behold or contemplate with 
admiration and delight. John speaks here in 
the name of all the Apostles and eye-witnesses of 
the life of Christ. The plural adds force to the 
statement, as in xxi. 24; 1 John i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 
16. Faith lifts the veil of Christ’s humanity and 
worships His divine glory, while to unbelief He 
is amere man. Hengstenberg refers to several 
passages from Isaiah (xl. 5; Ixvi. 2, 18), in 
which the beholding of the glory of Jehovah is 
promised. John recognized Jehovah in the in- 
carnate Logos (xii. 41).—P. S8.] 

His glory, dda, 1123.—The real appearances 


T 

of the divine glory in the Old Testament must be 
distinguished from its symbolical signs. Its signs 
are the cloud and tempest on Sinai, the pillar of 
smoke and the pillar of fire, the cherubim over the 
ark of the covenant in the most holy place. Its 
real manifestations are, from the nature of the Old 
Testament, transient, and given in visions; mani- 
festations of the Angel of the Lord (see above), or 
of the Lord Himself attended by a host of angels, 
Dan. vii. The manifestation of the Angel of the 
Lord is, in its nature, connected with the manifes- 
tation of His glory. The later Jewish theology has 
designated these manifestations as the Shekinah.3 
In Christ the Shekinah appears in full reality. 











* [Hengstenberg: “The indwelling of God among His peo- 
ple, which is implied in the idea of the people of God, was 
merely a, shadow of the temple, and has attained its full truth 
only in Christ.” Bengel sees in the verb oxyvow an allusion 
rather to the transitory abode of Christ on earth: “ habitavit, 
ut in tabernaculo, vere, nec diu, spectaculum sut prebens.” So 
also Godet. But this is certainly not applicable to God’s 
dwelling with His people on the new earth, Apoc. xxi. 3. 
Ewald, on the contrary, urges the idea of a longer abode, 
which is equally untenable. The Apostle has no reference to 
time, but to the reality of God’s abode with man in His in- 
carnate Son as compared with the shadowy indwelling in the 
old tabernacle and temple. This sojourning implies commu~- 
nity of life, as to say: We have eaten together, slept under 
the same tent, travelled together.—P. S.] 

+[his is the proper reading, while mAyjpyn, plenam, is 
conformed to ddéav, rAjpou, plent, to avrov.—P. 8. 

¢ (Winer, Gramm., p. 524 (Tth Germ. ed.), likewise regards 
the comprehensive mAjpys xap. K. dA. as grammatically inde- 
pendent, and refers to Phil. iil. 19; Mark xii. 40. Hengsten- 
berg views these words as an abridged relative sentence: 
(who is) full, ete.; comp. Apoc. i.5. But even this supplement 
is not necessary. Ewald, repeating the main subject, well 
translates: Er, voll Grade und Wahrheit.—P. 8. 


2(APDW or NIYDW (from Dv, to dwell) does not occur 
ae ates me 


in the 0. T. Scriptures, and signifies the glorious presence of 
God with His*people. Buxtorf (Lexicon Chald , Talmud, et 
| Rabbin., ed. Bas. 1640, p. 2394) gives the following definition 
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[We must distinguish four stages of this glory: 
1) the pree-existent divine glory of the Logos with 
the Father, xvii. 5; 2) the preparatory shadowy 
manifestation of His glory in the Old Testament, 
as seen by the prophetic eye of Isaiah, xil. 41; 
8) its visible revelation in human form in the life 
and work of the incarnate Word, which shone 
from every miracle, ii. 11; 4) the final and perfect 
manifestation of His divine-human glory in eternity 
in which the believers will share, xvii. 24.—P. 8. ] 

When Meyer, with Hofmann (Schrifibew. Tl. qe 
p. 21), makes the incarnation of Christ itself 
equivalent to His humiliation, and so conceives 
even theanthropic existence as distinct from simple 
divine, he has no Scripture for it, either in ch. 
xii. 41; xvii. 5, 22, 24, or in Phil. ii, 6. Unques- 
tionably the human dééa of Christ in His earthly 
life was to be relatively conceived; but only (1) 
in that He entered into the historical conditions 
of humanity, especially into subjection to the 
law, (2) in that the life of the first man waited 
in Him for its completion in the higher, imper- 
ishable manifestation of the second. 

The glory [emphatically repeated] as of 
an only begotten [dééav o¢ MovoyEevove 
mapa matp6c].—A closer description of the 
d6éa. It was alone in its kind, and could be 
characterized only thus: as of the only begotten. 
The dc expresses literally not the reality (Euthym. 
Zigabenus: dvrw¢), but in similitude, the idea of 
the only begotten, to which the appearance of 
Christ corresponded, while assuredly it first 
awakened that idea and brought it to view.* Only 
the wovoyevgc could manifest Himself so (ch. 
i. 18; iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9). That John 
has the term from Christ Himself, is shown by 
ch, iii. 16, 18. Paul’s mpwrdroxoc, first begotten 
[Col. i. 15; Heb.i. 6], is a parallel. Both terms 
denote not only the trinitarian relation of the 
Son of God, but also His theanthropic relation. 





of it: habitatio, cohabitatio. In specie dicitur de presentia, 
gloria et majestate divina aut Divinitate, quando dicitur homt- 
nibus esse preesens, aut cum ets conversart, auxilio suo, gratia et 
salutart presentia adesse. Communiter explicatur, gloria vel 
majestas divina, divinitas gloriosa.” In the same sense John 
uses oxyvy in Apoc. xxi.3: (S00 7 oxKHVYH TOU Ocod meTa TOY 
avOpirwv, kai TKNVOTEL wet ad’T@Y, Kal avTOL Aads ad- 
Tov. €govTat, Kal avTos Oo Geds EoTaL MET AUTHY, Beds a’TaV. 
(Comp. Text. Norr, 1.)—P. 8 ] 

% (‘Qs is also here a particle of comparison, not of confirma- 
tion (like the falsely so-called Hebrew 5 veritatis); but the 


comparison here is not between similar things, but between 
the fact and the idea, the reality and the expectation: as 
might be expected from one that is the only begotten. Hence 
the absence of the article before povoyevov. The reality is im- 
plied as the basis of the comparison (against Alford).—P, 8.] 
+ [John alone uses povoyervys of Christ, namely, in the five 
passages above referred to. Besides, the term occurs four 
times of human sons, three times in Luke (vii. 12; viii. 42; 
ix. 88) and once in the Hebrews (xi. 17). The term is called 
figurative, but it is more correct to say that all earthly rela- 
tionships of fathers and filial affection are a figure and reflec- 
tion of the eternal Fatherhood of God and the eternal Sonship 
of Christ. Comp. Eph. iii. 14,15: “The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, from whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named.” I hold with Lange that John learned the 
word directly from Christ. Lampe and Hengstenberg derive 
the appellation from Zech. xii. 10, where the Messiah is 
compared to an only begotten (TV): 
“And they have looked unto me whom they pierced, 
And they have mourned over it, 
Like a mourning over the only One—(WP}97}, LXX.: ayomrn- 
ores 


tov; Vulg.: wnigenitum). 
And they have been in bitterness for it, _ 
Like a bitterness over the first-born—(\) 357, LXX.): émi ro 


TpwtoTdky.—P. §.] 








In the expression of John, however, the incom- 
municable relation of Christ to God predomi- 
nates; in that of Paul, His incommunicable re- 
lation to the world. In the one, the ontological 
idea of the Trinity rules; in the other, the eco- 
nomic and soteriological. The notion of the 
only begotten is closely akin to that of the beloved 
(ayarnréc), not identical with it as Kuinoel 
holds. The word denotes indeed, according to 
Meyer, the only begotten; but it thereby makes 
Christ also the peculiarly begotten (Tholuck), 
who is the principle of all other births and rege- 
nerations.* The reference of povoyevovc to ddsa 
(Erasmus and others) is wholly without sup- 
ort. 

® From the Father [belongs to povoyevovc, not 
to ddfav].—Origen: éx tio obolag Tov maTpoc. 
His origin and issue is from the essence of the 
Father. His coming forth from the Father (ch. 
vi. 46; vii. 29; xvi. 27) does not exclude, how- 
ever, His continuance in the heaven of the Father 
(ch. iii. 18; comp. ch. i. 18). His human rela- 
tions do not supersede His divine. 

Full of grace and truth.—Comp. ver. 17. 
The result of the beholding, uttered in an excla- 
mation of astonishment, expressing the main 
forms in which the 06a was seen in Him. He 
was full of grace and truth. Not only did He 
seem all grace and truth, but grace and truth 
seemed concentrated in Him. And this was His 
glory, for grace and truth are the main attributes 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament, since the Mes- 
sianic spirit recognized Him as pre-eminently the 
God of redemption (NN) TON [in the LXX.: zo- 
Avédeog kat aanOivéc], Ex. xxxiv. 6; Ps. xxv. 10; 
xxxvi. 6). This reference to the Old Tes- 
tament is groundlessly doubted by Meyer ;* 
for though DMN denotes also faithfulness, yet 


faithfulness and truth are one in the divine 
nature; and the rendering of TOM by éAcog in 


the Septuagint decides nothing, since éAeoc finds 
its more precise equivalent in D°DN}. But Meyer 


well observes that a24eva answers to the light- 
nature (¢¢), yapic to the life-nature (Cw#) of the 
Logos. Of course the life is as much concerned 
in the truth of Christ, as the light in the grace; 
the latter notions are more soteriologically con- 
erete, than the former. Christ, as absolute re- 
demption, was pure grace; as absolute revela- 
tion, pure truth. [Christ is the personal Truth, 
xiv. 6, and is in the Apoc. called the aAndivéc, 
iii. 7; xix. 11, is whom there isa perfect har- 





* {The term refers back to réxva cov, ver. 12, and marks 
the difference between Christ and the believers: 1) He is the 
only Son in a sense in which there is no other; they are 
many; 2) He is Son from eternity ; they become children in 
time; 8) He is Son by nature; they are made sons by grace 
and by adoption ; 4) He is of the same essence with the Father; 
they are ofa different substance ; in other words, His isa meta- 
physical, primitive and co-essential, theirs only an ethical and 
derived, sonship. The idea of generation, as Meyer correctly 
remarks, is implied in the very term povoyervys. Origen ex- 
plains wovoyevis—ex THs ovaias Tov matpds ‘This leads logi- 
cally to the Nicene dogma of the homoousia and the eternal 
generation, 7. e., the eternal communion of love between the 
Father and the Son. (Comp. John xvii. 24.) Luther says: 
God has many children, but only one only begotten Son, 
ee whom all things and all other children were made. 

} [But defended by Hengstenberg, who sees here a new 
proof for the identity of Christ with the revealed Jehovah of 
the 0. T. Grace and truth appear here as personal attributes, 
as in Ex. xxxiv.6; while in ver. 17, as in Mich. vii. 20, they 


| appear as gifts which Christ bestows —P. S.] 
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mony between appearance and reality, claim and 
being, promise and fulfilment.—P. S.] 

Ver. 15. John beareth witness of him,— 
Having described the advent of Christ to its con- 
summation in the incarnation, the Evangelist 
comes to the testimony of John concerning Christ. 
He first introduced John’s mission to bear wit- 
ness of Christ, ver. 6; now he comes to his actual 
testimony concerning Christ, and that as a testi- 
mony even to His pra-existence and dis higher 
nature. Afterwards follows the testimony of the 
Baptist concerning the Messianic (ver. 19) and 
the soteriological (ver. 29 sqq.) character of Jesus, 

Beareth witness.—Present. John’s testi- 
mony is perpetually living, active and valid. Its 
continued validity in the present rests upon the 

ast fact that he cried only in Israel, and uttered 
what he had to say of Christ (xéxpaye Aéywv). 
Hence Christ could appeal to his testimony, ch. 
vy. 33; Matth, xxi. 24. KpdZevv, elsewhere also, 
ch. vii. 28, 37, etc., for loud public proclamation, 
There is no reason for taking the perfect in a pre- 
sent sense. [Comp. Tux. Nores 3 and 4.—P.S.] 

This was he of whom I said.—Ovroc¢ 7». 
He it was. Not because John is conceived as 
speaking in the present. In the testimony of 
John two periods must be distinguished: before 
and after the baptism of Jesus, Before the bap- 
tism, he preached the Messiah in His higher 
characters, as approaching, but knew not yet the 
Messianic individual; after the baptism he could 
point to Jesus and say: This was He, of whom I 
declared that pre-existence. Thus this second 
stage of his testimony is here in hand. 

He that cometh after me.—[‘0 o7iow pov 
Epxopuervos, EuTpocdév pov yéyovev. A 
pithy oxymoron exciting attention and reflection, 
repeated vers. 27 and 30, and probably suggested 
by the prophetic passage, Mal. iii. 2: ‘“‘Lo, I am 
sending My messenger, and he hath prepared a 
way before Me,” The following words, érz tpo@rdc¢ 
pov #v, which must be referred to the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ (comp. 7, vers. 1, 9, 10), not to the 
superiority of rank (which would require éar/), 
contain the clue to the enigmatic and paradoxical 
sentence. The meaning may be thus explained: 
My successor (in time) has become (or has. come to 
be) my predecessor (in rank); for He is before me 

even in time), being absolutely the first, viz.: the 
eternal Son of God; while I am only aman born in 
‘time and sent to prepare the way for Him.—P. 8. ] 

«He that comes after me, has come before 
me.” Meyer.* But it means: was made, has 
become (yéyove) before me. John appeared 
before Christ as His fore-runner and herald; as 





% [“Der hinter mir her Kommende ist mir zuvorgekommen.” 
Meyer, like Origen, takes both adverbs ina temporal (or rather 
local sense; time being represented here in the form of 
space). So does Hengstenberg: Der nach mir kommt ist mir 
vorangegangen. Godet: Celut qui vient aprés mot, m’a pre- 
cédé. The objection to this interpretation is that it makes 
Ort Tp@Tds ov Hy a Mere repetition. Hence most commenta- 
tors (Chrys., Liicke, Thol., Olsh., De Wette, Alf.) refer oxtow 
to time, and éumpooGev to rank. So also the E. V.: “‘ He that 
cometh after me is preferred (¢. ¢., is advanced) before me.” 
John’s preparatory office decreased before the rising glory of 
the Messiah. This interpretation saves the distinction of 
éyévero, has become, and jv, was, 80 carefully observed 
throughout the Prologue ; eyévero must, of course, not be re- 
ferred to the divine dignity of the Logos, which is eternal, but 
to the divine-human dignity of the incarnate Christ, which 
was acquired. Dr. Lange ingeniously.combines the refer- 

ence to time and that to rank in éumpoadev and mp@tTos.— 
P.8.] 








to his progressive approach in His Old Testament 
advent, Christ was before him. His coming forth, 
pervaded the Old Testament, and was the impel- 
ling power and cause of all prophecy, even the 
prophecy of John. And this earlier coming had 
its ground in His earlier (absolutely early, eter- 
nal) existence; hence dre wpO@To¢ pov UV. 

These are, indeed, primarily antitheses of time. 

But the designation of the one coming after, as 
being before, implies at the same time a deeper 
and higher principle of life. According to Aris- 
totle, the posterius in the real development is the 
prius in the idea or the value of the life. This is 
true of man in relation to the animal world, of 

the New Testament in relation to the Old, of 

Christ in relation to the Baptist. The évriuére- 
poc pov éori of Chrysostom, therefore, is involved 
in the clause; while Meyer is right, against 
Liicke, Tholuck and others, in not taking this 
for its primary sense. The éumpoo0év wov yé- 
yovev, of course, means not was before me (Luther 
and others), but: has become [or come to be| before 
me (against Meyer). Commentators have not 
been able to reconcile themselves to this yéyovev, 
because they have not yet fairly reconciled them- 
selves to the Old Testament incarnation of Christ, 
Hence Meyer: it is equal to mpoépyeo8u:; Luth- 
ardt: He who at first came after me, as if He 
were my disciple, is since come before me, that is, 
become my master. Baumgarten-Crusius: of the 
ideal pree-existence of Christ in the divine coun- 
sels. This interpretation lies in the right direc- 
tion, but misses the fact that the pre-existence 
of the Logos was personal and real, and that the 
ideal prw-existence of the God-Man was from the 
first dynamically real, the power of the creation, 
the central force and the core of the Old Testa: © 
ment (the ‘‘root”’ of Isaiah), and in Israel was in 
a continual process of incarnation, which was 
objectively represented beforehand in the Angel 
of the Lord. 

For he was before me [iT mpatd¢ pov 
jv] —The eternal prae-existence of Christ is the 
ground of His theocratic manifestation, Here 
again Meyer [on account of the 777] emphasizes 
the temporal sense, against the reference of the 
mporoc to rank [which would require éoriv], 
contrary to Chrysostom, Erasmus [ Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius| and many others. He would take the 
merely temporal conception (7. ¢., the pree-exist- 
ence of the Logos); hence mporoc¢ in the sense of 
mpérepoc. The comparative, however, could 
hardly stand here. Such pree-existence itself in- 
volves the higher, even divine dignity.* 

Meyer justly holds, against Strauss [De Wette, 
Scholten] and others, that the Baptist could cer- 
tainly have from Mal. iii. 1; Is. vi. 1 ff and 
Dan. vii. 13 ff., the idea of the pre-existence of 
Christ, which even the Rabbins attested. [Be- 
sides, we must assume a special revelation given 
to John at the baptism of Christ, i. 83.—P, S.] 

Ver. 16. For [text. rec.: And] of his ful- 
ness did we all receive.—Undoubtedly the 
testimony of the Baptist continued, as Origen,+ 





* [John probably chose mpros instead of mpdrepos, to raise 
Christ above all comparison. He is absolutely the first, the 
Alpha and Omega. Hengstenberg, too, finds in the word the 
idea of absolute priority, which would have been weakened 
by the use of the comparative.—P. 8.] 

+ [Origen (In Evang, Joh., Tom. VI. 2, Vol. IV., p. 102) 
blames Heracleon, a Gnostic commentator on John, from the 
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Chrysostom [Erasmus, Luther, Mel. ] and others 
take it. We adjust the 7 etc mAVTEC by re- 
ferring it to the Old Testament saints (ver. 12), 
and particularly to the prophets, whose line 
John closed. . 

From the fullness of Christ have we all drawn 
our supply, says the last of the prophets, and 
(even) grace for grace. The last, best, highest, 
which each one in the end received from His 
fulness, was grace. Thus the Old Testament 
experience of salvation looked to its completion 
in the New Testament. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12.* 

Of his fulness.—See ver. 14, rAgpy¢ [also 
Col. i. 19; ii. 9, according to which the whole 
fulness of the Godhead dwelled in Christ bodily; 
Eph. i. 23, where the church as the body of 
Christ is called ‘‘the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all.”—P. S.].—That the idea of the 7Aq- 
poua does not necessarily originate in Gnostic 
soil (as Schwegler and others [of the Ttibingen 
School] hold), to pass thence into a pseudo-Jo- 
hannean Gospel, a more thorough knowledge of 
the history of religion might abundantly teach.+ 
The heathen philosophy knows only an ideal 
pleroma as the basis of things; in the actual 
world all proceeds in broken emanations in infini- 
tum, upon the premises of pantheism. But the 
idea of the real pleroma was an essential princi- 
ple of the Old Testament religion and promise. 
In the Messiah the old piece-work was to become 
a whole, shadows were to become reality, revela- 
tion was to be finished. See Is. xi. 1; [comp. 
deb. i. 1, 2.] Hence even Matthew, at the out- 
set, speaks repeatedly of positive fulfilment, ch. 
ii., etc. Likewise all the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles in their way, Eph. i. 10; Col. ii. 9, 17; 
1.19, The pleroma of Christ in the world corre- 
sponds with the pleroma of the Trinity in heaven; 
it is absolute revelation and religion concluded 
and consummated in His personality; and it is 
patent'that this idea could be only borrowed by the 
Gnosties, to be altered and corrupted. The TAH- 
poua of Christ is His fullness of being in its re- 
velation, ontologically present, actively demon- 
strating itself. He had already partially opened 
Himself in the Old Testament, so that all the pro- 
phets might draw from Him. Comp. John x. 6 
8qq.; 1 Pet. i) 11,-12: 

And (even) grace for grace.—And even; 
not: and that, or: to wit.t—Grace for grace 





middle of the second century, for terminating the testimony 
of the Baptist at the end of ver. 17, and makes it continue to 
the end of ver. 18.—P. 8.] 

*(I prefer, with Meyer, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Alford, 
Godet, to ascribe this and the following verses to the Evange- 
list, on account of their specific Christian character, and on 
account of we ali (comp. ver. 14, 0cacdéueba). The Baptist, 
after all, belonged to the 0. T. dispensation, though standing 
at the very threshold of the N ew, as Moses died of the kisses 
of Jehovah outside, yet in sight of, the holy land. John 
speaks in the name of the Apostles, ver. 14, in the name of 
all believers, ver. 16. Hence mavtes, which already pre-sup- 
poses the existence of the Christian Church.—P. 8, 

+ [The Gnostic pleroma is the ideal world, containing all 
the ONS, 7. €., the divine powers and attributes, such as mind 
reason, wisdom, truth, life, which gradually emanate from it 
in a certain order (according to Valentine, in pairs with sex- 
ual polarity, the vous and ad7Geva, the Adyos and Sw, the av- 
Opwmos and éxxAyngia). Christ is only one of these mons 
But according to Jobn, Christ is the whole pleroma from 
which flow all the benefits of salvation and gifts of grace 
Trenzus, Adv. Her. WII. 11, 1, argues from the Prologue of 
John against the Gnostic idea of the pleroma.—P, 8.] 

, £[Und zwar, niimlich, et méme. In this epexegetical sense 
®ai is taken by Winer, Gram. p. 407, Meyer and Alford. 





ay by |0), gratiam super gratiam]. Variously 


interpreted: (1) Starke: The grace of restoration, 
for the grace lost in paradise. (2) Chrysostom, 
Lampe, Paulus and others: The grace of the New 
Testament instead of or after that of the Old.* 
(3) Augustine: First justification, then eternal 
life.t (4) Bengeland most moderns: One grace 
after another [ever growing supplies of grace} 
from the fullness of Christ.{—At the same time, 
however, the Baptist doubtless thought of the 
different developments of religious experience in 
the course of the Old Testament prophecy. Grace 
was continually assuming new forms. [This re- 
mark loses its force if ver. 16 gives the words of 
the Evangelist, not of the Baptist.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 17. For the law, e‘c.—[Antithetic de- 
monstration of ver. 16.] The antithesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, asin Paul (Rom. vi. 
14; vii. 8; Gal. iv. 4, etc.]. It must be remem- 
bered that both Apostles (and all the Apostles) 
recognize likewise the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments. This unity, even according to our 
text, is Christ Himself, and it is elsewhere in 
John [ch, viii. 56], as well as in Paul (Rom. iv. 
4), represented by Abraham, or by promise and 
prophecy, also by the prophetic, typical side of 
the Mosaic law itself. The law, however, as law, 
constitutes the opposition of the Old Testament 
to the New. But the law is here placed in a two- 
fold opposition to the New Testament, (1) As 
against grace, it is the binding-commandment, 
which cannot give life, but by its demand of 
righteousness works the death of the sinner, 
either unto life in repentance, or unto death in 
the judgment, while it is incapable of giving life, 
expiating, justifying, sanctifying. Kom. vii; 2 
Cor. v.; Gal. iii. (2) As against truth or the 
reality of salvation and of the kingdom of 
God, it is first only type, prefiguration, symbol; 
and then, when the reality is come, shadow, Col. 
iii. 17; Heb. x.1. Notice also the further anti- 


——+ 


Comp. Gal. vi. 16; Eph. vi. 18; Heb. xi.17. But Lange’s in- 
terpretation makes «at more forcible. It often means also, 
even (eben, ja). See Winer, p 408. Similarly Bengel: omne 
quod ex gus plenitudine accipiendum erat, ET (SPECIATIM) gra- 
tiam pro gratia.—P. §8.] 

* [Chrysostom supports this view by ver. 17, where the law 
of Moses is contrasted with the grace of Christ; but for this 
very reason the law cannot be another kind of grace, and is 
never so called. Cyril and Euthymius Zigabenus likewise 
explain: thy kawhy diadiKcyv avti THs Tadaras.—P. 8.] 

} (Or rather jides, and vita xterna, as the free reward of 
faith. “Quia ipsa fides gratia est, says Augustine, et vita 
externa gratia est pro gratia.” Tract. III. in Joh., Tom. III, 
Pars. II., p. 308. The similar interpretation of St. Bernard: 
gratia glories pro gratia militie, is equally true and equally 
insufficient. The glory of the heavenly state is only the last 
link in this chain of divine grace.—P. 8. 

{ [This interpretation is also adopted by Liicke, Thol., 
Olsh., Mey., Hengstenb., Alf., Wordsw., and falls in most na- 
turally with the idea of rAtjpwa, nor is it inconsistent with 
the fundamental meaning of avri (grace exchanging with 
grace). It is an unbroken stream of grace from justification 
through the various stages of sanctification to life everlasting, 
every new wave taking the place of and overwhelming, 
though not superseding or destroying, the other. Ewald re- 
fers to the multiplicity of spiritual gifts (xapiopara) in the 
Apostolic Church, 1 Cor. xii—xiv., but the ordinary graces 
and blessings must be included. ’Av7i does not always mean 
an exchange that supersedes one thing, but, like Tapa and 
€mt, a succession. Bengel refers for a similar use of av7i to 
4éschylus, Agam., and Chrysostom, De sacerd. VI.13. Other 
examples are added by Lticke, Meyer and Alford. John 
might have said xdpu emt xdpure or x. eri xépuv (as Phil. 
ii. 27) instead of avré, but it would not have expressed so 
strongly the ovefwhelming flow of grace upon grace. 
ie idea comp. Rom. v. 1 ff; Gal. v. 22; Eph. vy, 9— 





CHAP. I. 14-18, 
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Hhesis, that the law was given, set forth, laid down: 


(€6667), as a lifeless statute; grace and truth 
came, became (éy évero), unfolded themselves as 
life.* 

Grace and truth.+—Grace as the complete 
New Testament grace of redemption, ‘‘in the 
distinct and solemn sense’ [Meyer, p. 93], yet 
according to its historical progress, which began 
with Abraham’s righteousness of faith, Gen. xv. 
6.—Truth, as the full truth of life and the full 
life of truth, the reality and substance of salva- 
tion, in contrast with the shadow. [Redeeming 
grace is opposed to the condemnation, truth to the 
typical and shadowy character, of the law, of 
which Bengel says: iram parans et umbram ha- 
bens. | ; 

Came through Jesus Christ.—In the his- 
torical synthesis: Jesus CHRisT, who is here for 
the first time called by His full [historical] name 
[in harmony with the instinctively artistic ar- 
rangement of the Prologue],{ the development of 
the grace also culminates in the absolutely ef- 
ficient grace of redemption, But as Christ the 
Logos was from eternity, so also was the grace, as 
the power of the love and righteousness of God 
over the foreseen guilt of the world. Develop- 
ment is therefore no more to be ascribed to the 
grace in itself, than to the Logos in Himself; but 
the eternal grace, with the eternal Logos, entered 
into historical development towards incarnation, 
and the consummation: Christ in Jesus, was also 
the consummation of the grace. The thing here 
expressed, therefore, is the historical completion 
and operation of grace, not. asa mere work of 
Christ (Clement of Alex.), or of God (Origen), 
but rather as the vital action of God in Christ. 
Dorschius: ‘‘ éd607 et éyéveto eleganter distinguun- 
tur, Hbr. I11., prius enim organicam causam, poste- 
rius, principalem notat.” Yet leaving the Father 
the first principle. 

Ver. 18. No man hath seen God at any 
time.—That these words also might have been 
spoken by John the Baptist, appears from ch. iii. 
31, 32; and that they are to be actually attri- 
buted to him, from the fact that the Evangelist 
evidently distinguishes the testimony concerning 
Christ which, from ver. 15, the Baptist gave in 





* [Bengel remarks here that no philosopher so accurately 
employs words and observes their distinctions as John, espe- 
cially in this chapter, and explains the difference between 
€560n and éyévero: “Mosis non sua est lex, Christi sua est gra- 
tia et veritas.” Alford, after De Wette, finds the reason of the 
contrast in the fact that the law as a positive enactment was 
narrow and circumscribed, and hence €560y, while grace is 
unlimited, But besides the idea of positive enactment, 6604 
implies also the divine origin and solemn promulgation of 
the law, while ¢yévero indicates the free, spontaneous and 
abiding nature of grace. Moses may disappear, for the Jaw 
was only given through him, but Christ with His grace abides 
forever. The law commands, the gospel gives; the law con- 
demns, grace justifies; the law kills, grace makes alive. The 
highest mission of the law isto awaken a sense of sin and 
guilt, the need of redemption, and thus to lead to Christ.— 
PS 

Gi rithe conjunction «ai before grace, as Bengel remarks, is 
here elegantly omitted; for a ‘‘ but” as well as an “and” was 
in place here.—P. 8.] 

{ (Comp. here the remarks of Meyer and Godet. The latter 
says: ‘“Cest d ce moment du prologue que Vapotre prononce pour 
la premiere fois le grand nom atiendu depuis si long temps, Jeé- 
sus-Christ. A mesure, que la divine histowre des misericordes de 
la Parole envers Vhumanité se déroule & ses regards, ce specta- 
cle lui inspire des termes toujours plus conerets, plus humains.” 
First the Word, then Life and Light, then the Only Begotten 
of the Father, now Jesus Christ, who embraces all that was 
said of Him before.—P. 8.] 





general, and particularly among His disciples, 
from his next following testimony, ver. 19, before 
the rulers of the Jews.* Our verse, however, 
not only particularizes respecting the aAfjGea, 
ver. 17 (Meyer), but at the same time enlarges 
the preceding thoughts, Christ is so truly the 
fulfiller of grace and. truth, that He stands in 
contrast not only to Moses, but also to the pro- 
phets and to the Baptist himself (see ch. iii, 31), 
No man hitherto has seen and revealed God in 
the sense in which He has seen and revealed Him. 
Christ, therefore, as fulfilment, is the first veri- 
table revelation.—Gop is emphatically put first. 
God, in His interior essence, and in His fulness 
and full glory, no man hitherto hath seen:—No 
MAN—1. ¢., not only: not even Moses, but also: 
none of all the prophets, not even the Baptist.— 
SEEN (€@pake). Not merely perfecte cugnovit 
(Kuinoel) ; nor does the term refer to intuition 
without visions (Meyer); still less to such a see- 
ing on the part of the Logos, as was suspended 
by His incarnation. For as to Christ’s seeing of 
God, this was in its nature at once internal, in- 
tuitive beholding and external seeing. When 
the prophets beheld, they saw not with the out- 
ward eye; when they saw, they beheld not in 
the prophetic way; and all that they in their 
prophetic moments beheld, was piece-work, which 
they beheld in its symbolical image. In Christ 
the prophetic vision became one with the ordi- 
nary external vision. He saw in all the outward 
works of God His Spirit, His personal love; and 
what He saw in the Spirit, He saw not merely as 
idea, but as actual divine operation. To Him all 
sensible seeing was permanently a sublime seeing 
of the majesty of God, a blissful seeing of the 
love of the Father. And of this vision of Christ, 
though it was grounded in the eternity of the 
Logos, Briickner justly observes that it was not 
interrupted by the incarnation. See ch. iii. 
[The same perfect knowledge of God, Christ 
claims for Himself alone, Matth. xi, 27,—a pas- 
sage which strongly proves the essential har- 
mony of the Christ of the Synoptists with the 
Christ of John.—P. 8. ] 

The only begotten Son [God]}+ who is 
on (or toward) the bosom of the Father.— 
With the pree-existence of the Logos before His 
incarnation, His co-existence during His incarna- 
tion, is so simply put, that we can find in these 
words nothing too high for the theology of the 
Baptist. [?] If the Baptist elsewhere called 
Him the One who baptized with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire (Matth. iii.), the Bridegroom of 
the church (John iii. 29), the One who cometh 
from heaven, in contrast with all prophets, he 
thereby designated Him also as the only begotten 
Son. e may then leave it entirely undecided, 
how far he actually understood the Sonship of 


Christ from Psalm cx. and other passages, and 


whether the term povoyevgc does not belong ra- 
ther to our Evangelist.—WuHo Is ON THE BOSOM 
or THE FatHer [6 Ov ei¢ Tov K6Armov—not 
év 10 K6Ar@—tod wmatpéc¢. The preposition 


-el¢ expresses a leaning on, or direction towards, 








* [I dissent from this view, See foot-notes on page 76.— 


; fon this remarkable difference of reading : 6 wovoyevis vu 
6s, generally abbreviated in ancient MSS. YC, and (6) Me 
voyevys <5 or OO, see TExTUAL Nores (6).—P. 8.] 
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the bosom of the Father, the union of motion and 
rest in the love of the Only Begotten to the Fa- 
ther.* Comp. the notes on mpdc Tov Sedv, ver. 1. 
The phrase to be (leaning) on the bosom, like the 
Latin, in sinu or gremio esse, sedere, and the Ger- 
man, Schoosskind, bosom-child, expresses & relation 
of the closest intimacy and tenderest affection. 
Compare what is said of the Wisdom (the Logos) 
in Prov. viii. 80: «‘Then I was near Him as one 
brought up with Him; and I was daily His de- 
light, rejoicing always before Him.” Bengel 
remarks: “Zhe bosom here is divine, paternal, 
fruitful, mild, sweet, spiritual. Men are said to 
be in the loins (in lumbis) who are yet to be 
born; they are in the bosom (in sinw) who have 
been born. The Son was in the bosom of the 
Father, because He was never not-born (non- 
natus, ayéventoc). The highest unity, and the 
most intimate knowledge from immediate sight, 
is here signified.””—P. §.].—Acccording to 
Hofmann} and Meyer, the Evangelist is speak- 
ing here, and speaking of Christ exalted. From 
this the ic rév KéArov is supposed to explain it- 
self as expressing the exaltation. But this would 
deprive the clause of all force, and reduce it to a 
pointless, self-neutralizing announcement. If it 
means: The only begotten Son, who has now as- 
cended to the bosom of the Father, who once 
preached to us when He was with us,—the rela- 
tive clause, besides being unmeaning, would be 
inaccurate; it should read: Who is again in the 
bosom of the Father. The passage i. 50 does 
not prove that during the earthly life of Christ 
such an eivaz elc Tov KéATov Tou watpéc did not be- 
long to Him.t The antithesis between His being 
on earth (ch. i. 51) and His being in heaven 
(ch. iii. 13), between His being with the Father 
(ch. viii. 85), representing the Father (xiv. 9), 
and being one with the Father (x. 80), and His 
coming forth from the Father (xvi. 28), His being 
alone with the Father in His passion (xvi. 32), 
and His being forsaken by God (Matth. xxvii. 
46), as well as between His glory (c. i. 14) and 
His being not yet glorified (vii. 89),—is to be 
explained neither by a dualistic separation be- 
tween the consciousness of the Logos and the 
consciousness of Jesus, nor by a pantheistic ad- 
mission of human limitations into the Logos 
(Thomasius), but by the alternation of Christ’s 
moods between His self-subsistent relation to God 
and His self imposed compassionate relation to 
the world, or between the predominance of self- 
limiting grace and that of heaven-embracing om- 
nipotence; between the states of humiliation and 
exaltation in their essential principle and positive 
Spirit. We therefore, with De Wette, take ov asa 
time-less present, and eic, after the analogy of the 





*[Winer, Gramm. p. 387 (7th ed.): an den Busen (ange- 
gh), gegen den Busen hin, Ewald translates am’ Schoosse.— 


+ [Schriftbeweis, Vol. I., p. 120, sec. ed.: der in den Schooss 
des Vaters hingegangen But Meyer gave this explanation 
before Hofmann, who also refers to him.—P. 8. 

f [Hengstenberg, Briickner, Godet, Philippi likewise op- 
pose Meyer’s ungrammatical reference of the present participle 
wv to the future state of exaltation, The intimate communion 
between the Son and the Father was not interrupted or sus- 
pended by the incarnation. Christ, while on earth, was at the 
same time in heaven (iii. 18), not simply de jure (as Meyer, in 
the fifth edition, p. 95, explains it), but de facto in a most 
real, though mysterious sense. (Wordsworth is altogether 
too fanciful if he finds in 6 &v an allusion to the peculiar 
uame of Jehovah, the Being, the ever Existine One.\—P, 8.] 


* 





mpoc Tov Gedy in ver. 1, as expressing the eternal 
direction of the Son towards the Father. Liicke 
rightly refers the being in the bosom of the Father, 
or for the Father, to the incarnate Logos, as He 
here appears in the definite character of the only 
begotten Son. Following the common acceptation, 
Tholuck considers the figure as borrowed from 
the place of fellowship at table, at the right 
hand, ch. xiii. 28 [7 dvakeipevoc . . +. év TO K6A- 
mw Tov Inoov].* Meyer thinks this unsuitable, 
but refers the expression to the paternal embrace, 
Luke xvi. 22 [év toic xéAroc].¢ But the common 
acceptation is supported by the kindred expres- 
sion of Christ, that He will come with the Fa- 
ther to His own, to make His abode with them 
John xiv. 28; comp. Rey. iii. 20; xix. 9. 

He hath, efe.—’Exeivoc [‘‘an epithet of 
excellency and of distance,” as Bengel observes | 
is certainly very emphatic [He, and none else]; 
yet not as looking to the local superiority of hea- 
ven,{ but to the majesty of the Son of God. 

Interpreted.— Eénygoaro is hard to ex- 
plain. Liicke refers it to the grace and truth 
which Christ has seen in God; Meyer, to the sub- 
stance of His view of God; [the E. V. (which sup- 
plies: Him), Alford, Owen, Godet, to God Him- 
self in the beginning of the verse.—P. §.] Liicke 
translates: He hath revealed it; De Wette: He 
hath proclaimed (declared) it, told it; Meyer: 
He hath explained, interpreted [viz.: the contents 
of His intuitions of God]. The New Testament 
parallels, Luke xxiv. 85; Acts xv. 12, 14, etc., 
admit both renderings, but favor that of De 
Wette; the passage Ley. xiv. 57 (LXX.) seems 
rather to favor Meyer, especially since the word, 
in classic usage, is applied particularly to the 
explaining of divine things.2 As we attribute 
the word to the Baptist, we conceive that it con 
tains an allusion to the obscure beginnings of 
revelation in the Old Testament. The Baptist 
has not understood the historical predictions of 
Jesus, but has no doubt recognized in Christ the 
key of the ancient time, the perfect interpretation 
of the rudiments of revelation. We therefore take 
éEnygoato absolutely, with respect to the old co- 
venant. In virtue of His seeing of God He has 
cleared up the law in grace and truth, brought 
the Old Testament gloriously to light in the New. 
He has brought and made solution. 

[ This very verb argues against Dr. Lange’s view 
of the authorship of ver. 18, which must be as- 


2 





* [So also Winer, Liicke, Gess, Ewald, Godet, Alford, Web- 
ster and Wilkinson.—P. 8.] 

+ [So also Robinson (Lez. sub k6Amos), Owen (from the idea 
of embracing a friend and straining him to the bosom) and 
Hengstenberg, who besides refers to similar expressions, 
Deut. xiii. 7; xxviii. 36; Mich. vii.5; Isaiah xl. 11.—P, S.J 

{[As Meyer explains it in accordance with his reference 
of the passage to the state of exaltation in heaven.—P. §. 

@ [The words é&yyéoae (properly to lead out, either in the 
sense of taking the lead, or of bringing out, explaining the 
hidden sense), e€jynots, egnynrys, are technical terms used by 
the classic writers of the interpretation of divine oracles, vi- 
sions, mysteries, prodigies, laws and ceremonies, and hence 
properly applied by Christian writers to the exposition of the 
holy Scriptures. See the passages collected by Wetstein, p. 
841, and the references in Meyer, p. 96. Lampe, who strictly 
adheres to this technical sense, like Meyer, supplies no ob 
Ject, and takes efnyjoatoeénynris éotw, interpres est, as 
regnat without the object is equivalent to rex est. and docet to 
doctor est. The emphasis certainly lies on the verb rather 
than the object. He has explained, truly and fully, in His 
words and in His life; His instruction alone merits the name 


of an explanation; He is the Expounder of God and divine 
things.—P, 3.1 
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cribed to the Evangelist. The Baptist never came 
into close personal intimacy with Christ, and died 
before He had fully revealed the counsel of God 
and the meaning of the Old Testament. But the 
Evangelist, in full view of the atoning death and 
glorious resurrection, could use this term in its 
most comprehensive sense. With it the Prologue 
returns to the beginning, and é7y#oaTo suggests 
the best reason why Christ is called the Logos, 
since He is the Revealer and Interpreter of the 
hidden being of the Godhead in all that relates 
to our salvation.—John puts the supreme dignity 
of Christ, as the eternal Word, the Author of the 
world, the Giver of life and light, the Fountain 
of grace and truth, the only and perfect Ex- 


pounder of God, at the head of his Gospel, be-- 


cause without this dignity Christianity would 
sink to a position of merely relative superiority 
above other religions, instead of being the abso- 
lute and therefore final religion for all mankind. 
Luther observes on the Prologue: ‘These are 
indeed brief words, but they contain the whole 
Christian doctrine and life.”—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the preceding exegesis. 

2. The Word was made flesh. He was God, He 
became flesh. What He was, He was not merely 
in idea (Hegel), but in personal divine subsist- 
ency ; what He became (éyévero), He became not 
merely in appearance (Gnosticism), nor in a par- 
tial way (joining Himself to the flesh, or veiling 
Himself in it, according to Nestorianism, or de- 
priving the flesh of its genuineness, and trans- 
forming it into a divine manifestation, according 
to Eutyches), nor only for a particular need and 
purpose (Anselm), but perfectly and forever. As 
Word, He was the full expression of the essence 
of the Godhead, and therefore was also pure 
eternal being and personal life; in His coming 
forth, He entered into veritable, integral human 
nature in its pure essence. The Word could not 
be changed by the flesh (contrary to modern at- 
tempts to carry change into the essence of God), 
but the flesh was to be perfected by the Word in His 
coming in it, carried from conditional potentiality to 
determinate actuality, made the glorified organ of 
the eternal Spirit. The prosecution of the doctrine 
of the Communicatio idiomatum lies not on the side 
of the divine nature, but on the side of the human. 

As regards the doctrine of the incarnation, the 
Logos, as eternal Logos, became man, without 
change in Himself; that is to say, the incarna- 
tion was not occasioned by the sin of man. The 
doctrine of the flesh mast, according to our pas- 
sage, be so constructed that the flesh shall be as 
penetrable (and more) to the Spirit as to sin. 
The union between the divine and human natures 
ig the great mystery of life, and to think of it 
rightly we must keep the distinction, that the di- 
vine being unfolds itself in a conscious way, like 
a work of art from a human mind, while the hu- 
man becoming effects itself in an unconscious 
way, after the manner of the development of a 
plant. The pure contra-distinction appears In 
the work of art, which unfolds itself synthetically, 
subjecting to its service the material originally 
belonging to it, and the metamorphosis of the 
plant, which reveals spirit analytically, without 
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attaining any power over itself. In the life of 
the natural man (in the pure sense of the term) 
nature predominates, but the spirit comes more 
and more to power (1 Cor. xv. 45); in the life 
of the spiritual man, who is from heaven, spiri, 
tual consciousness predominates, appropriating, 
pervading, and ruling the human organism. So 
the Logos, with the absolute master power of His 
essence as Logos, entered into human nature. 
He is not only voluntary in His incarnation in 
general; He is voluntary in each act of His hu- 
man nature, 7. e., of His human self-limitation 
for the sake of a higher spontaneity. He is vo- 
luntarily born (Luke i 26 sqq.), voluntarily a 
child (Luke ii, 51), voluntarily sleeps (Mark iv. 
38), is voluntarily ignorant as to the day of judg- 
ment (Mark xiii. 32, 33), voluntarily suffers 
(Matth. xxvi. 53), voluntarily dies (John x. 18); 
but all in order that He may truly live (John 
v. 17; ix.°4), truly unfold Himself (John ‘x. 15, 
16; xii. 24), truly watch (Matth. xxvi. 38), truly 
know (Mark iii. 12), truly act and triumph (John 
xii. 12), and eternally live (John xvii.). 

In other words, Christ entered into the entire 
life of man, sin excepted, to raise it to the second, 
higher life of glorified humanity. This opposi- 
tion is illustrated by the suspensions of con- 
sciousness in our natural life itself; and before 
we decide respecting the divine mystery of the 
Logos entering into sleep, we must be clear re- 
specting the human mystery of our own mind’s 
sleeping. He goes to sleep. Weakness must be 
transfigured by freedom into rhythm, or deter- 
mination of power. In the ideal incarnation of 
Christ, His historical incarnation, His subjection 
to law, is actually involved. 

3. And we beheld His glory. The humiliation 
of Christ in the form of a servant did not hinder 
the Evangelist from seeing His glory. The om- 
nipotence which, in the strength of love, puts 
limits upon itself (Matth. xxvi. 58, 54), is not 
entered into an adsolute humiliation, but into a 
humiliation to our human vision, in order to re- 
veal Himself in a higher glory. It remained 
kpc, inasmuch as it remained at every point 
free; it became xévworc, inasmuch as it made 
earnest of the self-humiliation. But it did not 
leave its riches of power and honor behind in 
heaven; it yielded them up to the world, 2 Cor. 
viii. 9. The world had the honor of judging the 
universal Judge; it had the power to put omni- 
potence to death; the wisdom to judge concern- 
ing him; the omnipresence of the Roman empire 
to bring him down to Golgotha, the grave and 
Sheol; but it thereby only gained the power to 
judge itself, that it might be the medium of that 
revelation of omnipotence in the impotence of 
Christ whereby it was overcome, judged and re- 
conciled. Full faith in the cross must feel that 
Christ has humbled Himself by surrender of 
Himself to the world, not in heavenly reservation 
towards the world, and that here has taken 
place on the full scale what occurs elsewhere on 
smaller scales, or here in one central fact what 
appears otherwise every where in history : God 
makes Himself weak, and stands, as bound, in 
His government, over against the freedom of the 
sinner, to let him feel in the judgment that phy- 
sical power is nothing of itself, and that truth, 
righteousness and love are all. 
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4, Christ is the Only Begotten (uovoyerfc), in- 
asmuch as He is the one Word, in whom all 
things were ideally and virtually included, in 
distinction from the universe in its develop- 
ment; He is the First Born (poréroxoc), inas- 
much as He has entered, as a principle, into de- 

elopment. 
a Baad of Iis fulness, If John could bear 
witness of the pre-existence of Christ, he could 
also testify that the prophets had all drank of His 
fulness, and that their highest, fairest experi- 
ence had been the experience of grace. 

6. Grace for grace. The reciprocal forms of 
grace in the Old Testament, and in the whole 

istory of the world. 
ue ‘The distinction between the Old and New 
Testaments: (1) Moses, the servant, serving ; 
Christ, the Son and Lord, reigning in the obedi- 
ence of the Father; (2) Given, laid down; come; 
(3) Law; grace and truth (see above). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The combined testimony of the Old Testament 
John and the New to the incarnation of the Son 
of God: 1) The agreement of the two testimo- 
nies; 2) their difference; 3) their copiousness. 
—The Old Covenant and the New: 1) In con- 
trast: Moses and Christ; 2) In harmony: John 
and Christ.—The Old Covenant in its relation to 
the New: 1) The advent of the New (Christ in 
the Old Testament); 2) the discipline for the 
New (Moses and the Law) ; 8) a shadow vanish- 
ing before the New (‘‘No man hath seen God at 
any time’’).—Twofold testimony of the Baptist 
concerning Christ: 1) Concerning the near ap- 
proach of Christ, whose person he yet knew not; 
2) concerning Jesus, that He is the Christ.—The 
Incarnation for our salvation: 1) A great mys- 
tery in its nature (‘‘the Word was made flesh’’); 
2) a historical fact in its demonstration (‘‘dwelt 
among us”); 3) an assured sight of blessed eye- 
witnesses (‘‘ we beheld’’); 4) a blessed experience 
of all believers (‘‘full of grace and truth’’).— 
The consummation of revelation: 1) The reveal- 
ing Word, which had appeared in the Angel of 
the Lord, now become man; 2) the glory of God 
above the most holy place, now bodily manifested 
in the dwellings of men; 38) the entranced vision 
of divine tokens, now become the blessed seeing 
of the divine glory: 4) the law transformed into 
the fulness of grace and truth.—‘‘The Word 
was made flesh ;” a gospel of the highest know- 
ledge; being 1) a view of Christ; 2) the key of 
philosophy ; 8) a prophecy for Christianity.— 
The announcement: The Word was made flesh: 
1) a preaching of repentance (sin therefore does 
not belong to the flesh, Rom. viii. 8); 2) a 
preaching of faith. Our flesh should be trans- 
formed through the Word.—Christ has explained 
all: 1) The mysteries of the Old Testament; 2) 
the mysteries of humanity (the Word was made 
flesh) ; 3) the mysteries of nature (the Word en- 
tered into the process of growth); 4) the myste- 
ries of God. 

Starke: O the mystery! God is become 
man; the Son of God the Father, a son of man; 
the Word, a child; the Life, a mortal man; the 
eternal Light is in the midst of darkness, Rom. 
ix. 5.—How deeply the Most High has abased 





Himself, and how gloriously the Humbled has 
exalted us.*—Canstxin: Christ has pitched His 
tent in our nature, that He might make His abode 
in each one of us, and He will still more glori- 
ously pitch His tabernacle among men, and more 
peculiarly manifest His glory, Rev. xxi. 3, 11.— 
Jesus is ever, in His whole office, full of grace 
and truth. In His prophetical office He preaches 
[and actually presents] grace and truth; in His 
priestly office He procures them; in His kingly 
office He gives and maintains them.—Seest thou 
how the Word is made flesh? Give diligence 
that thou mayest be made like Him according to 
thy measure in glory.—ZrIsius: Christ, the one 
inexhaustible fountain of all graces, from which 
all believers from the beginning have drawn.— 
CansTEIN: The true use of grace received fits us 
for more grace, so that one grace becomes the 
reward of another, yet remains grace, Heb. x. 1. 
Christ is the end of all the Mosaic system of sha- 
dows, and in Him we have the substance itself, 
which the shadows only prefigured, Heb, x. 1; 
Col. ii. 17.—Jbid.: Grace and truth belong toge- 
ther. Where grace is, in the forgiveness of sins, 
there appears also the truth of a holy and upright 
nature in Christ. And where the latter fails, 
grace also is wanting.—HEpincGeER: Christ a pro- 
phet. and interpreter of the divine will. 
MosueEim: The second word: “Truth” is con- 
trasted with ceremonies. Moses set forth only 
types and shadows; the Saviour has preached 
[acted in His life] pure truth, the grace and love 
of God towards men without figure.—Von GxER- 
tacH: ‘*He that cometh after me is preferred,” 
etc. One of the many sacred enigmas in this 
Gospel, in which the literary sense gives a para- 
dox to incite us to seek a higher.—From Auaus- 
TinE: The same God who gave the law, has also 
given grace; but this law He sent by His servant; 
with the grace He has Himself come down.— 
Heupner: This sentence [‘‘the Word was made 
flesh ”] contains all: (1) The divinity of Christ— 
He is the Logos; (2) His true humanity—He is 
made flesh. This dwelling denotes His true hu- 
man life, and is a pledge of our future dwelling 
with Him.—There is no stopping, no limit, in 
grace, but ever new growth in insight, power, 
joy and peace.—ScHLEIERMACHER: (Grace for 
grace. It is properly equivalent to grace in re- 
ward for grace; 7. e., for our receiving one grace 
from Him, another grace is in turn imparted.— 
Only the One who is from the Father, hath seen 
the Father (John vi. 46); only in Him and 
through Him can man know God the Father, and 
draw from His fulness grace and truth. 
[Scuarr: Ver. 14, The Incarnation the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity and of all religion: 1) 
The end of the reign of separation from God, or 
the reign of sin and death; 2) the beginning of 
the reign of union and communion with God, or 
the reign of righteousness and life.—The Incar. 





* [Richard Crashaw (1646) : 


“Welcome to our wondering sight, 
Eternity shut in a span! 
Summer in winter! day in night! 
Heaven in earth! and God in man! 
Great Little One, whose glorious birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth.” 
Luther, in his Christmas hymn: “Gelobet seist Du, Jesu 
Christ,” commemorates the sublime contrasts of the trans- 
cending mystery of the incarnation.—P. 8.] 
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nation: 1) Its nature: (a) not a change or con- 
version of the Godhead into flesh, but an assump- 
tion of manhood into abiding union with the se- 
cond person of the Godhead; the two natures re- 
maining distinct, yet inseparably united for ever ; 
(5) not an assumption of a part of human nature, 
but of the whole, body, soul and spirit; Christ 
being perfect God and perfect Man in one per- 
sou; (c) not an assumption of sin, but only ofits 
consequences, in order to remove and destroy 
them ; sin being no part-of human nature as ori- 
ginally constituted, but a corruption of that na- 
ture by a foreign poison and an abuse of free- 
dom. Christ was tempted, and suffered and died 
as we, but He never submitted to temptation; 
He ‘knew no sin,” and remained ‘holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” 2. 
“Its effects: (a) the redemption of human nature, 
or of the whole race, from the curse and domi- 
nion of sin and death; (2) the elevation of hu- 
man nature to abiding union with the Godhead. 
—The Word became flesh: 1) really and truly 
(against Gnosticism, docetism, Arianism); 2) 
totally and perfectly (against Apollinarianism) ; 
8) undividedly and inseparably (against Nesto- 
rianism); 4) unmixedly, without confusion or 
absorption of substance (against Eutychianism 
and Monophysitism).—The incarnation the end 
and aim of all religion; for religion (religio, from 
relegare, to rebind, to reunite) implies: 1) an ori- 
ginal union of man and God in the state of inno- 
eence; 2) a separation of the two by sin and 
death ; 3) a reconciliation and reunion which was 
effected by the atonement of Christ.—The mys- 
tery of the incarnation reversely repeated in 
every true regeneration by which man becomes a 
child of God, a partaker of Christ’s ‘divine na- 
ture,” and a ‘‘ new creature in Christ Jesus.” ] 
Burxirr, ver. 14: Christ’s taking flesh im- 
plies that He took not only human nature, but all 
the weaknesses and infirmities of that nature also 
(sinful infirmities being excepted), such as hun- 
ger, thirst, weariness. As man, Christ has an 
experimental sense of our infirmities and wants ; 
as God, He can supply them all.] 
__[M. Huyry (abridged) on ver. 16: As of old, 
God dwelt in the tabernacle of Moses, by the 
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Shekinah, between the cherubim, so now He 
dwells in the human nature of Christ, the true 
Shekinah, the symbol of God’s peculiar presence. 
And we are to address God through Christ, and 
from Him receive divine oracles. All believers 
receive from Christ’s fulness; the greatest saints 
cannot live without Him, the weakest may live by 
Him. This excludes boasting and silences per- 
plexing fear.—Grace is the good will of God to- 
wards us, and the good work of God.in us. 
God’s good will works the good work, and the 
good work qualifies for further tekens of His 
good will.—As the cistern receives from the ful- 
ness of the fountain, the branches from the root, 
and the air from the sun, so we receive grace 
from the fulness of Christ.—G@race for grace 
speaks the freeness of grace; the abundance of 
grace; the promotion of grace by grace; the 
substitution ot the N. T. grace for the O. T. grace; 
the augmentation and continuance of grace; the 
conformity of grace in the saints to the grace that 
is in Christ, the saints being changed into the 
same heavenly image. (A combination of differ- 
ent interpretations of ydpiv avti xapitoc, which 
may do for a sermon, but not for exegesis.) | 
AUGUSTINE onver. 17: The law threatened, not 
helped; commanded, not healed; showed, not 
took away, our feebleness. But it made ready 
for the physician, who was to come with grace 
and. truth.—OusHavusrn: The law induces and 
elicits the consciousness of sin and the need of 
redemption; it only typifies the reality; the 
gospel actually communicates reality and power 
from above. ] , 

[J. C. Ryzx, ver. 18: After reading this Pro- 
logue, it is impossible to think too highly of 
Christ, or to give too much honor to Him. He 
is the meeting point between the Trinity and the 
sinner’s soul. ‘‘He that honoreth not the Son, 
honoreth not the Father who sent Him” (John 
v. 23).—QuEsNEL calls the Prologue, especially 
ver. 1, ‘‘the gospel of the holy Trinity.” Our 
knowledge of this mystery of mysteries begins 
with the knowledge of the Son, who reveals and 
expounds to us the Father, and who is Him- 
self revealed and applied to us by the Hely 
Spirit.—P. 8.] 
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II. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE HISTORICAL MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST, OR HIS SELF-REVE- 
LATION AND HIS VICTORY IN CONFLICT WITH THE DARKNESS OF THE WORLD. 


CuHapter I. 19—XX. 31. 


FIRST SECTION. 


ception which Christ, the Light of the World, finds in His Life of Love among. 
od ara the men akin to the Light, the Elect. ; 


Cuap. I. 19—IV. 54. 


lis 


Joun THE BAPTIST, AND HIS PUBLIC AND REPEATED TESTIMONY CONCERNING CHRIST. JESUS AC- 
CREDITED AS THE CHRIST, ATTESTED THE SON OF GOD, THE ETERNAL Lorp, AND THE 
Lams or Gop. 


Cuap. I. 19-384. 
(Cu. I. 19-28: Pericope for the 4th Sunday in Advent.) 


(1) TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST BEFORE THE RULERS OF THE JEWS. JESUS THE MESSIAH 
COMING AFTER THE BAPTIST, THE ETERNAL PRE-HISTORICAL AND SUPER-HISTORICAL LORD BE- 
FORE HIM. 


19 And this is the record [testimony] of Joha, when the Jews sent [to him]' priests 
20 and Levites from Jerusalem, to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed, and 
91 denied not; but [and he] confessed, I am not [Not I am}? the Christ. And they 
asked him, What then? Art thou Elias [Elijah]? And hesaith, lam not. Art 
92 thou that prophet? And he answered, No. Then’ [in official demand] said they 
unto him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What 
23 sayest thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said [Isaiah] the prophet Hsaias [ch. xl. 3]. 
24 And they which were sent were of the Pharisees [And they had been sent by the 
45 Pharisees]. And they asked him, and said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if 
thou be not that [the] Christ, nor> Elias [Elijah], neither® that [the] prophet? 
26 John answered them, saying, I baptize with [in] water; but there standeth one 
27 among you [in the midst of you there standeth one], whom ye know not: he it is’ 
[This is he] who coming after me, is preferred [taketh place, or, hath come to be] 
28 before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose. These things were done 
in Bethabara [Bethany]' beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


(2) TESTIMONY OF THE BAPTIST BEFORE HIS DISCIPLES. THE HISTORICAL LAMB OF GOD}; UPON HIM 
THE DOVE. 


29 The next day John [he]* seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away [taketh away by bearing, or, beareth away]? the 
30 sin of the world! This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man which [who] is 
31 preferred [taketh place, or, hath come to be] before me; for he was beforeme. And 
I knew him not ; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
32 [for this cause came I] baptizing with [in] water.’® And John bare record [witness], 
saying, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like” a dove, and it abode upon 
33 him. And I knew him not: but he that sent me to baptize with [in] water, the 
same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remain- 
ing [abiding] on him, the same is he which [who] baptizeth with [in] the Holy 
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34 Ghost [Spirit].. And I saw [have seen, {dpaxa,] and bare record [have borne wit- 
ness, “spaptvoyxa] that this is the Son of God. 


TEXTUAL AND 


1 Ver. 19.—Codd. B. C#., Lachmann add mpds avrov. 
Alf., with Lachm., inserts it.—P. §.] 


GRAMMATICAL. 


Not decisive. [§, C.3 L. al., text. rec., Tischend., 8th ed., omit it 


2 Ver. 2U.—[67e éy@ odK eimi 6 xproTds is the reading of the best MSS., &. A. B. C*., L. X., Orig., Chrys., Cyr.. Lach 
Tisch, (VIII. ed.), Alf., instead of od« eit ey. The former reading emphasizes ¢yd, [for my ‘pir aed Uapies that Johatnee. 
another who was the Messiah, while the latter reading emphasizes the negation: It is not I who, etc.—P. 8S. 


8 Ver. 22.—The ody after etwor here is significant. 
has it.] 


Not, as by Lachmann according to B. C., to be omitted. [Cod. Sin. 


* Ver. 24.—Tischendorf, after several codd. (A.* B. C.* L.), omits the article before dmeoraAuévor. As Origen supposed a 
second embassy, the omission may have arisen with him. [The Cod. Sinaiticus has a gap here, indicating the original presence 


of the article.-—E. D. Y. 


5 Ver. 26.—A. B. C. L. [Cod. Sin.] read ovdé both times, instead of obre. The latter is probably exegetically the more ac- 


curate particle. 


6 Ver. 27.—The words avrdés éorev and ds Zumpoodev Mou yéyovey are wanting in B. and C. [Cod. Sin.] and in Origen. Brack- 


eted by Lachmann, omitted by Tischendorf [and Alford]. 
connection with 6 oricw., etc., is in favor of the others. 
both. 


The Johannean style is in favor of the first words; the 


Cod. A., etc. and the similar expression in ver. 15, are in favor of 


7 Ver. 29.—The Recepta reads ByéaBape, after Origen. Authorities decisive against it. [Comp.the note of Alford in 


loc.—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 29.—Against the addition 6 Iwdvvys are A. B.C., etc. Meyer: “ Beginning of achurch lesson.” (Cod. Sin., a 


gap.—kE. D. Y. 


Revel 
9 Ver. 28.—{The E. V. follows the Vulgate: qut tollit. The Gr. verb atpevy has the double meaning to take wp (to bear the 
punishment of sin in order to expiate it, comp. Isa. liii.: he bore our griefs and carried our sorrows), and to take away (=adar- 
petv). Both may be combined (as is done by Olshausen) and expressed by the German verb hinwegtrugen, to bear away, to take 


away by taking wpon one’s self, or to remove the penalty of sin by expiation: See the Exec. Nores. 


The present 0 aipwy is used 


in prophetic vision of the act of atonement as a present and continuous fact.—P. 8. 
10 Ver. 31._[Some authorities insert here and in yer. 33 the article r@ before véaru, “in the water (of Jordan) in which 


you see me baptize.” 
1 


Alford brackets, Tischend. (ed. VIII.) omits, Meyer (p. 112) defends it.—P S.] 


Ver. 32.—Most codd. read ws, not wei, which comes from Matth. iii.16; Luke iii. 22. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


[Now follows the historical narrative. The 
testimony of John the Baptist, and the call of the 
first disciples form the historical introduction or 
the portico of the public life of Christ. John 
omits the birth, early history and discourses of 
the Baptist, as being sufficiently known from the 
Synoptists, and confines himself to his testimony 
after the baptism (alluded to asa past fact in 
vers. 88, 34) and the temptation of Christ in the 
wilderness, when He stood already in the midst 
of the Jews (ver. 26). The testimony is three- 
fold, 1) before the deputies of the Sanhedrin 
from Jerusalem (19-28); 2) a day afterwards, 
before a larger public and His disciples, as it 
would seem (29-34) ; 3) again a day afterwards, 
before two of His disciples, who now joined 
Jesus (85-37).—The examination of John the 
Baptist by the official messengers of the Sanhe- 
drin, who had the supervision of the public 
teaching of religion among the Jews (Matth. xxi. 
23), displays the prevalence and confusion of the 
Messianic expectations, and the hostility of the 
leaders of the hierarchy to the approaching new 
dispensation. The five questions of the priests 
represent a descending climax (the Messiah; 
Elijah; an anonymous prophet; why baptizest 
thou?) ; the short, laconic answers of the Bap- 
tist, in striking contrast, are rising from negation 
to affirmation, and turn the attention. away from 
himself and towards Christ.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 19. And this is.—The gospel history 
itself begins with the testimony of John the 
Baptist. Comp. Matth. iii.; Mark i.; Luke iii. 
The question is whether the same testimony is 
meant here, as in ver. 15. . Origen supposed this 
to be another testimony; Meyer thinks it the 
same. Evidently in ver. 15 a general testimony, 
with paprupe, is distinguished from a special, 
kad kéxpaye. This most public testimony concern- 
ing Jesus before the rulers is undoubtedly meant 





here. It isa definite pointing of the rulers of 
the Jews to the person of the Messiah, not re- 
lated so distinctly by the Synoptists, but of the 
highest importance for the history of the tempta- 
tion. This: airy, the following [it is the predi- 
cate, 7 paptupia the subject. A verbal testimony 
is meant. Record now refers to written evidence. 
—P.8.]. “Ore points also to a particular event, 
which took place at a particular time. That this 
event must have followed the baptism of Jesus is 
clear ;* because, according to vers. 31-83, it was 
that which gave the Baptist himself his first 
certainty respecting the person of Jesus; and 
this certainty he expresses here, vers. 26, 27. 
Likewise ver. 29. Olshausen, Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius, and others, place the baptism between the 
two testimonies, ver. 19 and ver. 29; Ewald, be- 
tween ver. 81 and ver. 32; all against the testi 
mony of the section before us. That John knew 
of the existence of the Messiah earlier, and with 
human reverence presumed that he found Him in 
the person of Jesus, Matth. iii. 14, is not incon- 
sistent with his still needing a divine attestation. 
As regards the history of the temptation, its 
termination coincides with the present testimony; 
for Jesus, the next day, comes again behind the 
Baptist, and soon afterwards (not forty days af- 
ter) returns to Galilee. 

When the Jews from Jerusalem.—[The 
Synoptists, who wrote before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, seldom use the term Jews as distinct 
from Christians (Matthew five times, Mark seven 
times, Luke five times); John, who wrote after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and after the final 
separation of the Synagogue from the Christian 








* [So also Liicke, De Wette, Meyer, Wieseler, Ebrard, Luth- 
ardt, Godet, Alford, etc. Bengel infers from this passage that 
the preaching of the Baptist began not long before the bap- 
tism of Jesus ; otherwise the embassy would have been sent 
earlier. Alford argues that it was absolutely necessary te 
suppose that John should have delivered this testimony 
often, and under varying circumstances, first in the form 
given by Luke: épxetac 6 ioxup. mov x. 7. A., and after it 
in this form, obtos hv dy elroy, where his former testimony ia 
distinctly referred to.—P. S.] 
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church, uses it very ofteu (over seventy times in 
the Gospel and twice in the Apoc.).—P. S.] ’Lov- 
daiot, probably as yet primarily in the neutral 
sense, though already conceived as about to be- 
come a hostile body, on the way to apostasy 
from true Judaism in opposition to the Messiah. 
The conception is the historical one of the Jews 
as the theocratic people, as in ch, ii, 18; iil. 15 
y. 1, then branching into a friendly one (ch. iv. 
22; xviii. 83) and a hostile (ch. v. 10; vii. 1; 
viii, 81; x. 24, ete.), which in the sequel prevails. 
In the latter sense the term therefore denotes the 
Jews as Judaists. Meyer therefore is not per- 
fectly accurate when he says: ‘John, in his 
writing, lets the Jews, as the old communion, 
from which the Christian has already entirely 
withdrawn, appear steadily in a hostile position 


to the Lord and His work, the ancient theocratic: 


people as an opposition party to the church of 
God and its Head.” The Jews do certainly ap- 
pear in this character predominantly in John, 
and with good reason Meyer observes that this 
can furnish no argument against the genuineness 
of His Gospel (against Fischer and Hilgenfeld). 
The expression, The Jews, as he also remarks, 
varies according to the context; here it is the 
Jews from Jerusalem, the Sanhedrin. 

Priests and Levites —[The two classes of 
persons employed about the temple service, Josh. 
iii. 8. In the wider sense, Levites designates the 
descendants of Levi; in a narrower sense, as 
here, the subordinate officers of the Jewish hier- 
archy, as distinct from the priests of the family 
of Aaron.—P. S.]_ The Levites as an attendant 
body were designed, under certain circumstances, 
to arrest the Baptist, and at any rate to add 
state as a convoy of police, or to enhance the of- 
ficial dignity of the priests. It isa touch of his- 
torical accuracy. 

Who art thou ?—1. ¢., in thy official. theocra- 
tic character. That they supposed He might lay 
claim -to the Messiahship, is evident from the 
answer of John. They had official right, accord- 
ing to Deut. xviii. 2i, to inquire into his charac- 
ter and his credentials as a prophet. They had 
oceasion to do so in his baptism (ver. 25), not 
only because the baptism connected itself with 
the kingdom of Messiah (Ezek. xxxvi. 25; 
xxxvii. 23; Zech. xiii. 1), but also because the 
baptism was a declaration: concerning the whole 
congregation of the people, that it was unclean 
(Hag. ii. 14), which could easily offend the pride 
of the Pharisees. Besides, the people were al- 
ready inclined to take him for the Messiah, 
Luke iii. 15. According to ver. 24, the delegates 
were of the party of the Pharisees. These had 
probably moved in the Sanhedrin, that the depu- 
tation be sent, because the Messianic question 
was of much more importance to them than to the 
Sadducees, and because they, with their sensuous 
Messianic hopes, took the matter of the creden- 
tials of the Messiah more strictly in their more 
external sense. 

Ver. 20. And he confessed, and denied 
wxut.—Should this mean only: He denied not 
his own real character? he confessed in this 
matter the truth? The double expression, posi- 
tive and negative, would be rather strong for 
this. The question of the Sanhe@rin set before 
him the temptation to declare himself the Christ. 


But in so doing he would have denied the Christ 
whom he already knew, and denied his own bet- 
ter, prophetic knowledge. We suppose, there- 
fore, that his confessing and not denying in re- 
gard to himself imply at the same time his con- 
fessing and not denying in regard to Christ. 
This is indicated also by the emphatic order of 
the words: éy ov« eiui, which is supported by the 
best authorities as against ob« eiul eyo. Meyer: 
“I for my part,” implying that he knows another, 
who is the Messiah.—The reserve of the Baptist 
towards the deputation shows the mighty pro- 
phet, who understood them. He leaves each 
successive development of his deposition to be 
drawn from him, till the moment for his testi- 
mony arrives. This mysterious bearing is no 
doubt intended also to humble and press the self- 
conceited spirit. — 

Ver. 21. What then? Art thou Elijah ? 
—The question is a half inference. He who 
comes with such pretensions must be, if not the 
Messiah Himself, at least the Elijah who precedes 
Him. They refer to the Messianic prophecy, 
Mal. iv. 5:. The pure sense of this prophecy, 
that an ideal Elijah should precede the Messiah, 
which John actually was (Luke i.17; Matth. xi. 
14; xvii. 10), had early become corrupted among 
the Jews, as is shown by the very translation of 
the passage in the Septuagint. "HAiay Tov Oeo- 
Birnv (Hlijah_ the Tishbite).* Thus these 
messengers understood the word entirely in a 
superstitious sense, taking it literally for the 
actual Elijah. Hence Johnanswers categorically: 
I am not [not the Tishbite, whom you mean. | 
But he adds noexplanation; for this would have 
involved him in an exegetical controversy, and 
turned him from his main object, which was to 
testify of Christ. 

Art thou the prophet ?—The next question 
in the spirit of their theology ; hence occurring 
immediately. The prophet, with the article; 
the well-known prophet; a personage in their 
Messianic theology presumed to be familiar. 
According to Chrysostom [Bengel], Licke, 
Bleek, Meyer, [Alford], the prophet meant 
would be the one spoken of in Deut. xviii. 15 ;{ 
but this we must certainly, with Hengstenberg 
and Tholuck, deny, for this prophecy was at 
least in Acts iii. 22; vii. 87 referred.to the Mes- 
siah. It isa question whether the passages, John 
vi. 14; vii. 40, refer to the passage in Deutero- 
nomy. From: Matth. xvi. 14 it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that an expectation of JeremiahZ or some 
one of the prophets. as the forerunner of the 
Messiah was cherished. Probably this expecta- 
tion was connected with the doctrine of the woes 





* [Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and other fathers distin- 
guished two Elijahs, corresponding to the two advents of 
Christ, 1) a man of the spirit and power of Elijah, i. ¢e., John 
the Baptist; 2) Elijah the Tishbite, who shall precede as a 
herald the second or judicial coming of Christ. This view is 
adopted by Ryle, who thinks that John could not well have 
answered in the negative, if there is no literal fulfilment of 
Malachi’s prophecy in prospect. Trench (Studies in the Gos- 
pels, p. 214) leaves the question undecided.—P. 8.] 

+ ([Bengel: Omnia a se amolitur; ut Christum confiteatur et 
ad Christum redigat querentes. “He turns all from himsel:, 
that he may confess Christ and bring the inquirers to Christ.” 
This expresses the true character and mission of-the Baptist. 
Comp. iii. 30.—P. 8.] 

. i [the absence of a name is urged in favor of this interpre- 
tation.—P. 8. 
A tan Kuinoel, Olsh. refer 6 mpopyrys to Jeremiah. 


CHAP. I. 19-84. 


of the Messiah, that is, with what was known of 
the suffering Messiah. The wailing Jeremiah, or 
one of the later prophets of affliction, seemed 
better fitted for the fore-runner of the suffering 
Messiah, than the stern, judicial Elijah. The 
gradual shaping of this expectation of Jeremiah 
as a guardian angel in the theocratic day of suf- 
fering, appears in 2 Macc. ii. 7; xv. 13. This 
particular prophet, therefore, is meant, who 
should complete the forerunning office Of Elijah, 
and probably precede him. This expectation 
also was here literally and superstitiously taken. 
Henceagain: No!—the short answer od. Luthardt 
quite falsely refers to the prophets in the second 
part of Isaiah (c. xl.).° Against this see Meyer 
[p. 101, note]. : 

Ver. 22. Then said they unto him, Who 
art thou ?—Now they come out with the cate- 
gorical official demand of an explanation. Yet 
we must notice that they do not yet say: Thou 
art unauthorized. They distinguish the prophetic 
appearance of the Baptist in general from his 
baptism. They wished primarily that he should 
explain himself concerning his prophetic mission. 
[Alford: «They ever ask about his person: he 
ever refers them to his office. He is no one—a 
voice merely: it is the work of God, the testi- 
mony to Christ, which is every thing. So the 
formalist ever in the church asks, Who is he? 
while the witness for Christ only exalts, only 
cares for Christ’s work.” —P. 8.] 

Ver. 23. Iam the voice of one crying.— 
Ts. xl. 8. As Christ, when He calls Himself the 
Son of Man, applied to Himself as Messiah a 
passage of prophecy which had been unnoticed 
and obscured by the Jewish Messianic theology, 
Dan. vii. 18, so did the Baptist when he called 
himself the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
By this the same subject was meant, as by the 
Elijah of Malachi, but the passage had not been 
corrupted by a carnal interpretation, and was 
perfectly fitted to denote the unassuming spirit 
of the Baptist, who would be wholly absorbed in 
his mission to be a herald of the coming Messiah. 
The quotation is after the Septuagint, except ed- 
Oivare instead of érouudoate. It appears from 
this passage that the Synoptists (Matth. iii. 8), 
following John’s own declaration respecting 
himself, have applied that passage of the prophet 
in its direct intent to him. 

Ver. 24. Were of the Pharisees.—This 
conveys primarily the explanation that they did 
not understand a Scripture for which they had 
no distinc® exegetical tradition; at least they 
knew not how to apply the passage cited to John. 
Then, that they were disposed to allow the right 
to baptize only to one of the three persons 
named: the Messiah Himself and His two fore- 
runners. Baptism was the symbol of the purifi- 
cation which should precede the Messianic king- 
dom. The tract Kiddushin says (see Tholuck) : 
‘Elijah comes, and will declare clean and un- 
clean.” 

Ver. 26. I baptize in water.—In this an- 
swer Heracleon, and Liicke and De Wette after 
him, have missed the striking point. According 
to Meyer, John now explains himself more par- 
ticularly respecting what he has said. To the 
question: Why baptizest thou? he answers: i! 
baptize only with water; the baptism of the Spi- 
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rit is reserved to the Messiah. To the remin- 
der: Thou art not the Messiah, efc., he answers: 


'The’Messiah is already in the midst of you, there- 


fore is: this baptism needful. The matter re- 
solves itself simply into John’s declaration: The 
Messiah is the proper Baptist of the prophets; 


‘and his implied assertion: Your interpretation 
‘of Ezek. xxxvi. 25 is false: 


But because: this 
true Baptist is here, I with my water-baptism 
prepare for His baptizing with the Spirit. It is 
at the same time implied that it is rather the 
Messiah who accredits him, than he‘the Messiah. 
In water. See Matth. iii, 11. 

But there standeth one among you.— 


‘Ifthe airéc gory and the b¢ éurpoobév wou yéyovev 


be omitted, as they are in Codd. B. 0. L., the 


'elause would proceed: One whom ye know not, 
‘cometh after me, ete. 
' which are doubted by Tholuck and Meyer; be- 
| cause’ John-in ver. 15 has noted this formula as 


We retain these words, 


the most publictestimony of the Baptist —Whom 
ye know not.=—A reproof:: Ye ought to have 
known him already: a hint: Ye must now learn 
to know him. The words: : Standeth, or hath 
come, among you. can hardly refer only to the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem and His obscurity in 
Nazareth. : They look to the baptism of Christ as 
the beginning of His public appearance. The 
objections of Baur and Baiimlein ‘to this are 
groundless. 

Ver. 27. He itis, who coming after me 
[behind me].—See ver. 15.—Whose shoe’s 
string, etc. [In the East, people wore only san- 
dals, or the soles of a shoe, bound fast to the foot 
by strings]. See Matth. iii. 11. That is: Whom 
I am not worthy to serve as a slave. 
rallel, or a concrete form, of the expression, ver. 
15: 6re mpdr6¢ pov jv. 

Ver. 28. In Bethabara beyond Jordan.—. 
Rather Bethany, see the Textual Notes. But not 
the Bethany on the Mount of Olives, ch. xi. 18. 
The place seems to have been a ford on the 
further side of the Jordan in Perea, not other- 
wise known under this name of Bethany. © Ori- 
gen explored that region, and found a Bethabara 
(see Judges vii. 24) about opposite Jericho. The 
conjecture of Possinus and Hug, that the name 


TIN N23, domus navis, expresses the same as 
mMI2y M3, domus transitus (ford-house), is not 


invalidated by the suggestion (of Meyer) that 
this etymology does not suit Bethany on the 
Mount of Olives; for the name of Bethany might 
have arisen in different ways. Bolten and 
Paulus, by a period after éyévero, made out the 
Bethany on the Mount of Olives; Kuinoel made 
the “beyond,” this side ; Baur invented the fic- 
tion that the author would make Jesus begin, as 
well as finish His ministry in Bethany.—The 
statement that’ the deputation received their an- 
swer from the Baptist at Bethany, beyond Jor- 
dan, leads to the inference that on their return 
through the wilderness they already came unin- 
tentionally into the neighborhood of Jesus at Je-~ 
richo. 

Ver. 29. The next day John seeth Jesus 
coming unto him.—The Evangelist finds the 
days now followiug so important that he enume- 
rates them in order; the first, ver. 29; the se- 
cond, ver. 85; the third, ver. 43. Hereupon 


Itisapa- . 
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Luthardt observes, p. 76: The Evangelist be- 
gins and closes with a week; on the third day 
those disciples come to him, on the fourth Simon, 
and on the fifth Philip and Nathanael join the 
others, on the sixth Jesus is journeying with His 
disciples, on the seventh in Cana, If this exact 
reckoning of a week were designed (so that Jesus, 
according to Luthardt, would, as it were, keep a 
Sabbath in Cana), the fourth day would have to 
be made distinct, and the third (ch. ii.) marked as 
the seventh. It is much more natural to let the 
three days come so that the calling of Peter falls 
late in the evening of the day of ver. 35. The 
third day (ch. ii. 1) is, according to Origen, 
Baur and Meyer, the third from the day of ver. 
43. Baur gives as a reason for this (which is a 
change from a former view of his) a silly fancy, 
that the six days should correspond to the six 
water-pots in ch. ii, Meyer better: If it were 
the third day from that of ver. 85, or the day 
following that of ver. 43, we should have rj érab- 
piov again. Against his longer reckoning (ch. 
ii. 1: the third day from that of i. 48) we must, 
however, observe that the proper starting-point 
of the reckoning thus far is still the day of the 
accrediting of Jesus as the Messiah on the part 
of John. It is important to the Evangelist to 
set forth what a life trom day to day was then 
begun. On the first day, the pointing of the 
disciples to Jesus; on the next, three or four 
disciples gained; on the day after, two more. 
If now we suppose that the third day is the same 
with the ématpiov of ver. 48, or is reckoned from 
the accrediting of Jesus, ver..19, this explains 
the fact that the marriage-feast had already con- 
_ tinued nearly three days when Jesus arrived, and 
that the wine was exhausted. The line between 
the day in the wilderness and the day of ver. 48 
still remains somewhat uncertain.—Our first 
date, ver. 29, denotes the day after that declara- 
tion of the Baptist to the deputation from Jeru- 
salem, not one of the days following. Jesus re- 
turns from the temptation. The reason why He 
returns to.John is not given; yet it is at hand. 
John must know that Jesus intended to disap- 
point the chiliastic Messianic hopes of the Jews. 
He must also bear witness of the course which 
Jesus intended to take; he must be guarded to 
the utmost against the vexation of imagining 
that Jesus would adopt a different course from 
what he might have expected in the Messiah ac- 
credited by him. And then this also was what 
led to John’s transfer of his disciples to the dis- 
cipleship of Jesus, though the outward attach- 
ment of the Baptist himself to Jesus was not to 
be expected. 

Behold the Lamb of God.—The Baptist 
knew from three sources the appointment of the 
Messiah to suffering: (1) The experience of 
suffering by the pious, especially the prophets, 
as well as the import of the sacrificial types and 
the prophecies of the suffering Messiah. (2) The 
baptism of Christ, which indicated to him that 
Christ must bow under the servant-form of sin- 
ners, or which was an omen of His suffering, 
see Matth. iii. 14. (8) A decisive point, which 
has not been noticed: The Baptist has directed 
the deputation from Jerusalem to the Messiah 
who was in thevicinity. He may therefore sup- 
pose that they have come to know him, And 





now he sees Christ coming back from the wilder- 
ness, alone, in earnest, solemn mood, with the 
expression of separation from the world. He 
could not have been a man of the Spirit, without 
having perceived in the Spirit that an adversity, 
or a sacrificial suffering of premonitory conflict, 
had taken place. This accounts also for his first 
exclamation being: Behold the Lamb of God!— 
and the supposition that the Evangelist has put 
his own knowledge into the mouth of the Baptist 
(Strauss, Weisse), loses all support. That tue 
subsequent human wavering of the Baptist, Matth. 
xi. 8, is not inconsistent with his present divine 
enlightenment and inspiration, needs no explana- 
tion; the opposition between the divine and hu- 
man elements is nowhere entirely transcended in 
the Old Testament prophets. And Matth. xi. 3 
itself proves that John had till then depended 
with assurance upon Christ, and even then could 
not give Him up under temptation. The Baptist, 
says Meyer in explanation, had not a sudden 
flash of natural light, or a rising conviction, but 
a revelation. But sudden flashes produced by 
rising convictions can hardly be separated from 
revelations, unless we conceive the latter as im- 
mediate, magical effects. With a natural light 
we have nothing to do. 

Now comes the question: What is meant by 
the Lamb of God? By the article it is designated 
as appointed, by the genitive as belonging to 
God, appointed for Him for a sacrifice, Is. liii.; 
Rey. v. 6; xiii. 8. The phrase implies also, se- 
lected by God. The question arises, however, 
whether the expression is to be referred to the 
paschal lamb (with Grotius, Lampe, Hofmann, 
Luthardt [Bengel, Olshausen, Hengstenberg], 
and others), to the sin-offering (with Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius and Meyer), or to the prophetic pas- 
sage, Is. lili. 7 (with Chrysostom) [Origen, Cy- 
ril, Liicke, Thol., De Wette, Briickner, Meyer 
(5th ed.), Ewald]. For it is clear that we are 
not, with Herder, to suppose it a mere figure of 
a religiously devoted servant of God. We are 
evidently directed primarily to that passage of 
Is. liii.; for John had taken the description of 
his own mission from the second part of Isaiah, 
and the Messianic import of the passage named 
cannot be evaded (see Liicke, L. p. 408 sqq.; 
Tholuck, p. 90; my Leben Jesu, II. p. 466), and 
the particular features suit. [Tothe same chap- 
ter in Isaiah reference is had Matth. viii. 17; 
Acts viii. 82; 1 Pet. ii, 22-25.—P.8.] The 
Septuagint reads auvd¢ for the Hebrew on), ver. 
7. Itis said in ver. 10, He made ‘His soul an 
offering for sin,” DW. It is said of Him in ver. 
4: ‘He hath borne (Nia, Sept. gépex) our griefs.”” 
Specially important is ver. 11: “By his know- 
ledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; 
for he shall bear (930°) their iniquities.” And 
the bearing, in connection with the idea of the 
offering for sin and the vicarious expiation, in- 
volves the idea of taking away, carrying off; it 
is therefore of no account that the Baptist says 
aipevv, and the Septuagint ¢épecy (see 1 John iii, 
5), for it is the way of the Seventy to express 
the bearing of sin by ¢épew.* The interpreta- 





* [Meyer (p. 108), on the contrary, takes atpevy here in the 
sense to take away, to abolish, but admits that this idea pra 
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tions: put away (Kuinoel), support (Gabler), ab- 
stractly considered, deviate from the notion of 
atonement, though they are included in the con- 
crete term aipew: suffer—endure—piacularly bear 
—take away and blot out. Latterly the term has 
been emptied of its element of expiation again by 
Hofmann and Luthardt, and referred to the then 
beginning suffering of Christ through the sins of 
men in His human weakness, without reference 
to His death (see against this Meyer and Tho- 
luck). Of course, on the other hand, the word 
of the Baptist is not to be referred, as a mature 
dogmatic perception, to the future death of 
Christ. Yet a germ-perception of the atoning 
virtue of the holy suffering even the ancient pro- 
phets had, Is. lili. And how powerfully the 
thought had seized the Baptist, appears from his 
naming sin (77 duapriay) in the singular,* as the 
burden which Christ has to bear, and besides as 
the sin of the world.—But if the prophet, Is. liii., 
evidently himself went back to the notion of the 
expiatory sacrifice, then the Baptist also did the 
same. Lambs were by preference taken for the 
sin-offering, Ley. v. 6; see Tholuck. Christ, as 
the Lamb appointed by God, is a sin-offering, 
which atones for the guilt of the world. The 
fact that men have made Him, over and above 
this, even a curse-bearer, and that under the di- 
rection of God, is not included in the idea before 
us, yet neither is it excluded by it. But as re- 
gards the further step backward, to the paschal 
lamb, which Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and others combined with the reference to 
Is. liii., it is contested by Tholuck and Meyer. 
Justly, so far as the paschal lamb in the stricter 
sense served as a meal of thank-offering; but 
unjustly, so far as the paschal lamb in the wider 
sense formed the root of the whole system of 
sacrifice, and pointed by the blood on the door- 
posts to the atoning offering, nay, even ran back 
to the curse-offering, the extermination of the 
Egyptian first-born.—Mark further the rapt 
manner in which the Baptist utters the great 
word: Behold the Lamb of God! The sequel 
shows that he speaks thus to his disciples. 
Ver. 30. This is he of whom I said.— 
Meyer properly observes: These words refer not 
‘to the testimony in vers. 26, 27, but to all that 
John had previously said of the coming Messiah. 
John had described the divine mark of the Mes- 
siah, before he knew the particular person; now 





supposes the idea of bearing (Das Hinwegnehmen der Siinde 
von Seite des Lammes setat das Aufsichnehmen derselben vor- 
aus). Dr. Lange’s view is more correct. In Isa. liii., to 
which also Meyer refers the passage, the idea of expiatory 


bearing (N 73, LXX.: péper, avyveyne, avoicer) prevails. By 
ra 


assuming and bearing our sin, Christ has abolished it. His 
blood cleanseth from all sin, 1 John i. 7.—P. 8.] 

# (This, with the article, forcibly presents the sins of the 
race as one fact. Christ bore the whole. ‘Sin and the 
world,” says Bengel, “are equally wide. In Isaiah liii. 6, 8, 12 
the same singular number is used in the midst of plurals.”— 
P. 8. 
if i on this important and difficult passage Liicke, I. 
401-416, and Alford, who likewise refers the Lamb of God to 
the prophetic announcement in Isa, lili. 7, where it is con- 
nected with the bearing and taking away of sin. But this 
foes not set aside the fact that Christ was indeed the true 
Paschal Lamb’ slain for us, 1 Cor. v. 7. The passage is 
strangely misunderstood by the author of Hece Homo, Ch. I., 
who endeavors to explain it from the 23d Psalm, as describing 
a state of quiet and happy repose under the protection of the 
Divine Shepherd. The exegesis is the poorest part of this 
book —P, S.] 





87 
he joyfully shows that he rightly described Him, 
and said none too much. 

Ver. 831. And I knew him not.—(Not: 
Even I knew him not.)*—That is, I did not with 
divine certainty, by revelation, know Him ;— 
though in his human feeling he eeverenced Him 
in unrestrained foreboding (against Liicke, Ew- 
ald), Hence no contradiction to Matthew 
(against Strauss, Baur). But now he shows how 
he came to this knowledge. As he was to intro- 
duce the Messiah in official authentication, he 
mus have a token from above. This was given 

im. 

But that he should be made manifest.— 
The ultimate and highest object of his baptism 
did not exclude the tributary purposes of pre- 
paring a people for the Lord. According to the 
Jewish tradition in Justin (Dial. cum Tryph., ch. 
viii.) the Messiah was to remain unknown [dyvwa- 
toc] till Elijah should anoint Him, and thereby 
make Him known to all [¢avepév raov rorhon|.— 
Baptizing in water [év (T@) tda7e].—‘“‘An 
humble description of himself in comparison 
with Him who baptizes with the Spirit.” Meyer. 

Ver. 82. And John bare witness, saying. 
—We might expect the mark of the Messiah given 
to John to come before his testimony, #4. ¢., ver. 
83 before ver. 82. Hence Liicke and others read 
this verse as a parenthesis. But this exhibition 
of the testimony of John is intwo parts. The 
Evangelist distinguishes the first exclamation of 
John respecting Christ as the Lamb of God from 
the then following testimony of the way in which 
he came to know Him. Thus we have to make 
a new paragraph at ver. 82. John bears witness 
of the way in which he came to know Jesus in 
His baptism as the Messiah. 

I saw the Spirit descending.—Here we 
must (1) assert against Baur, that the Baptist is 
speaking of the actual event ofthe baptism; this 
is clear from the connection of ver. 82 with ver. 
81; (2) dispute [Theodore of Mops.], Tholuck, 
[Alford] and others in the idea that the Baptist 
had the manifestation alone, and that it was an 
inward transaction, excluding externality (though 
not excluding all objective element). ‘‘ Even the 
copatix® eldec in Lu, ili. 22, cannot prove the 
outwardness of the phenomenon; for it rather 
expresses only the unusual fact that the dove 
served as the symbol of the Spirit.”” Tholuck. 
Against this are (1) the fact that the event was 
given by an inward voice to the Baptist as the 
token. On the supposition of mere inwardness 
the inward voice alone would have sufficed; at 
all events it must have come at the same time 
with the token. (2) The mention of the appear- 
ance of the Spirit, a¢ mepsorepd, asa dove. Merely 
inwardly seen, this would be only an apparition, 
not atoken. (8) Oedouat is used, as in ver. 14, 
of a seeing which is neither merely outward, nor 
yet merely inward, (4) The participation of 
Christ ; according to the Synoptists, in the see- 
ing of the phenomenon ; to which must be added 








* (Kayo, or as &. reads, cal éydé. Alford explains: 1 
also, like the rest of the people, had no certain knowledgo of 
Him. But «at here reassumes éy, ver. 30, and continues 
the narrative. “See Meyer. John knew Jesus far better than 
the people (Matth. 1ii. 14), but in comparison with his divine 
knowledge of inspiration received at the baptism of Christ, 
his former hwman knowledge of conjecture dwindled into ig- 
norance,—P, §.] 


) 
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the voice: “Thou art my beloved Son !”—show- 
ing that Christ was the centre of the whole ap- 
pearance. (5) The analogy of the signs (rush- 
ing wind and tongues of fire) at the outpouring 
ef the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. See 
this Comm. on Matth. iii. 13—17; p. 77. Tho- 
luck: “The point of comparison between the 
symbol (symbolical phenomenon, we should say) 
and the Spirit, Theodore of Mopsuestia takes to 
be the affectionate tenderness and attachment of 
the dove to men; Calvin, its gentleness; Nean- 
der, its tranquil flying; Baumgarten-Crusius, 
a motherly, brooding virtue, consecrating the 
water (Gen. i. 1); most, from Matth. x. 16, pu- 
rity and innocence.* This last is certainly to be 
taken as the main point,} yet it is connected with 
the gentle, noiseless flight of this particular bird: 
In the Targum on Cant. ii. 12, the dove is re+ 
garded as the symbol of the Spirit of God,” 
We suppose that the phenomenon and the symbol 
are to be distinguished; the phenomenon we take 
to have been a soft, hovering brightness, resem- 
bling the flashes from a dove floating down in 
the sunlight (Ps. lxviii. 13: ‘Yet shall ye be as 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold;” see Acts ii. 3); and 
the symbol, no one virtue of the dove, but her 
virtues, as a type of spiritual life, which, as such, 
never consists in a single virtue (see Matth. x. 
16); hence purity, loveliness, gentleness, friend- 
liness towards men, and vital warmth. On the 
reference of the dove to the church see the Comm. 
on Matth, iii. 18-17; p. 78. Hence the ‘abiding 
upon him” [kad guecver éx’ avrév, evi, with the 
accusative signifies the direction to—] is part of 
the sign; in the continuance of the radiance the 
Baptist received assurance that the Spirit abode 
upon Christ. 

Misinterpretations of this event: (a) The Ebioni- 
tic: An impartation of the Spirit, beginning with 
the baptism. (b) The Gnostic: The Logos uniting 
Himself with the Man Jesus;—a view dragged 
in again by Hilgenfeld. (c) Baur: The Adyoc 
and the rvevua dytov are, according to John’s 
representation, identical.{ Attempted interpreta- 
tions: (1) Frommann: The preparation of the 
Logos for coming forth out of his immanent union 
with God: (2) Liicke, Neander, etc.: The awa- 
kening of the divine-human consciousness. (8) 
Hofmann, Luthardt: The impartation of official 
powers. (4) Baumgarten-Crusius, Tholuck: 
The impartation of the Spirit for transmission to 
mankind. (5) Meyer: Not an impartation to 
Jesus, but only an objective sign (oyueiov) di- 
vinely granted to the spiritual intuition .of the 
Baptist. 

We find in this occurrence not merely the full 
development of Christ’s consciousness of Himself 
personally as the God-Man, but also of the ac- 
companying consciousness of His Messianic mis- 
sion, as a Calling, in particular, to self-humilia- 
tion in order to exaltation ;—a development pro- 





* [Augustine urges simplicity as the tertiwm comparationis. 
“The Holy Ghost,” he says (as quoted by Wordsworth who 
does not refer to the place), “then manifested Himself as a 
Dove,—and, at the day of Pentecost, in tongues of fire: in or- 
der that we may learn to unite fervor with signplicity and to 
seek for both from the Holy Ghost.”—P. $.] 

+ After the martyrdom or Polycarp a dove arose from the 
ashes of the martyr. 

{ [The last view is sufficiently refuted by cdpé éyévero, which 
could never be said cf the Spirit. Comp. Meyer, p. 115.—P. 8.] 











duced by a corresponding communication of the 
Holy Ghost without measure, which should make 
Him, in the course of His humiliation towards 
exaltation, the Baptist of the Spirit (Geistestau- 
fer) for the whole world (see Is. xi.; Joel iii. ; 
Matth. xxviii.) This consciousness is (1) that 
of being the Son of God, and (2) that of the di- 
vine good pleasure blessing the path of humilia- 
tion upon which in His baptism He entered. 

Ver. 88. And I knew him- not.—Looking 
back to the earlier stage, and strongly empha- 
sizing the ignorance by the repetition. Then the 
Baptist tells us how the miraculous appearance 
became to him the sign’ In the nature of the 
case, this mark must have been’given him before 
the occurrence itself. The description of Christ 
as the trué Baptist, the Baptizer with the Holy 
Ghost, corresponds with John’s humble-sense of 
the impotence of his own baptism of water. 

Ver. 84. And I have seen.—In the perfect. 
Plainly this cannot be understood of a mere in- 
ternal process:—And have borne witness. 
—Not: I consider myself as having now testified 
(De Wette); nor: I have’ testified and do now 
testify (Liicke). The Baptist undoubtedly looks 
back with joyful mind to the testimony which he 
bore before the rulers of the Jews. He has 
borne it, and that a plain, straight-forward 
testimony: borne witness to this Man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and testified that He is not merely 
Messiah, but also the Son of God. As if he 
would say: I have lived. My mission is in its 
substance accomplished (see ch. iii. 29). Hence 
from that moment forth he points his disciples 
to Jesus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Who art thou? Starke: ‘Whether this 
question (of the Sanhedrin) was put sincerely, 
or hypocritically and with evil intent, is uncer- 
tain; but the latter is more probable.’ Others, 
however, think the former, since there -are no 
indications that the delegation was sent out of 
mere envy, or with the design of questioning his 
office. Causes of the embassy: (1) John’s un- 
usual sort of official work, in the wilderness 
preaching and baptizing, and the great gather-* 
ing of the people to him. (2) The conviction, 
from many signs, that the time of the Messiah 
must be at hand. (8) The vehement longing of 
the Jewish people everywhere for the advent of 
the Messiah, especially by reason of their great 
oppression under the Roman power, eéc., because 
they hoped the Messiah would erect again their 
fallen commonwealth, and because they did not 
yet imagine that the kingdom of the Messiah 
would turn to the prejudice of their prestige. 
Furthermore they must either not have known 
the origin and family of John, or must have been 
entirely foolish to suppose the Messiah could be 
born of the tribe of Levi.” 

2. The two testimonies of the Baptist form the 
contents of this section: Christ the Lord (the Old 
Testament manifestation of God, the Angel of 
the Lord, Jehovah): (1) Christ the Lamb of God 
(the Servant of God) ; (2) Christ the Son of God. 

8. From the first testimony it is evident that 
Christ was accredited by John in an entirely offi- 
cial manner; in the second we see how Christ 


CHAP. I. 19-34. 


was accredited by John himself most distinctly by 
God. Likewise, that John points his disciples to 
Christ, and that every genuine fore-runner does 
the same, while the spurious fore-runners, the 
chief priests, keep their disciples to themselves. 

4. On the import of the baptism of Jesus see 
the exegesis under ver. 82, and Com. on Matth. 
ch. iii. 18, p. 76. 

5. Between the 28th and 29th verses falls the 
close of the history of the temptation of Jesus, 
and with it the settlement of His Messianic call- 
ing or, as Reinhard puts it, His plan. He comes 
out of the wilderness with the clear sense of His 
destiny and His willingness to become the Lamb 
of God. This then the prophetic Baptist per- 
ceives in His appearance through the Spirit. 

6. It is noticeable that the temptation of John 
by the Sanhedrin, and that of the Lord by Satan, 
coincides in time. The Baptist says: I am not 
the Christ; Jesus says: Iam not the Christ ac- 
cording to the perverted antichristian hopes of 
the hierarchy, according to the notion of the un- 
godly world. 

7. Gerlach: ‘In the fact that he alone knew 
the Messiah, while the entire people and their 
rulers knew Him not, John would give them 
the credentials of his own prophetic mission.” 

8. The ultimate object of the mission of John 
the Baptist: To make Christ known by official 
attestation according to the Old Testament law 
before the rulers of the Jews, by a testimony of 
the New Testament Spirit among His disciples. 
Malachi pointed to John (Elijah), John points to 
Christ, and thusthe Messianic prophecy converges 
at last to the distinctness of an index finger. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Comm. on Matth. iii. 13-17; Mark i. 
1-8; Luke iii. 1-22. The temptation of John 
and the temptation of Christ. The first and last 
temptation of John, and the first and last tempta- 
tion of Christ.— Who art thou? or, the perfect 
ignorance of a hardened, formal spirituality be- 
fore living spirits.—Vo, and again no! or, how 
the spirit of John refuses to suit the forms of 
the Pharisees.—The great two-fold testimony of 
the Baptist concerning Christ: (1) The same 
both in public and in the confidential circle; (2) 
varying in form: in its legal office before the 
Jewish rulers describing Christ as the eternal 
Lord, and in its spiritual office in the circle of dis- 
ciples describing Christ asthe Lamb of God.—The 
denials of John and the denials of Christ as 
against the current notions of Elijah and Christ, 
a proof that between the spirit of Holy Scripture 
itself and the exegesis of a traditional hierarchi- 
cal theology there is an immense difference.— 
The lessons of the connection between John’s 
humble knowledge of himself and his knowledge 
of Christ.—John, as a witness of his own know- 
ledge of Christ, free and open, yet also wisely 
reserved (1) in reference to what he knew of 
Christ (speaking to the unsusceptible only of the 
Lord, to the susceptible, of the Lamb of God) ; 
(2) in reference to how he knew it: showing to 
the one company only that he knows Christ, to 
the other, how he came to know him.—The self- 
denial of John the true confession, as an exam- 
‘ple te us: (1) The true confession of Christ; (2) 
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the true confession of himself.—John and the 
Pharisees, or the servant of the law of God and 
the men of human commandments (the man of 
the law and the men of traditions).—The Bap- 
tist, as God’s prophet, consistent with himsélf, 
and therefore one thing to the Pharisees, another 
to his disciples.—The glory of Christ in the light 
of the human and the divine nature: (1) High 
as heaven above the Baptist; (2) one with the 
Father in the Holy Ghost.—The word: I have 
borne witness, is equivalent to: I have lived: 
(1) In the mouth of the Baptist; (2) in the mouth 
of the Lord (the “true pay ee (8) in the 
mouth of every believer.—The Lamb and the 
Dove, or, the sensible signs of the kingdom of 
heaven (1) in the lamb and in all silent, devout 
passiveness of nature; (2) in the dove and in all 
pure, beautiful joyousness of nature.—[The lamb, 
the pure and gentle beast of earth; the dove, 
the pure and gentle bird of heaven: Ps, lxxxy. 
10, 11.]—Christ the Lamb of God, who bears the 
sins of the world: (1) bears; (2) bears with; 
(3) bears away.—The testimonies of the Baptist 
concerning Christ, at first apparently without 
effect, and afterwards of immeasurable, perma- 
nent power.—Christ the centre of all testimonies 
of God: (1) The inexhaustibly and strongly At- 
tested; (2) the inexhaustible and true Witness. 
—The Pericope, vers. 19-28. The spiritual posi- 
tion of things at the advent of Christ in its per- 
manent import: (1) The spiritual leaders of the 
people understand not the Baptist and know not 
Christ; (2) the Baptist preaches and testifies of 
Christ as a voice in the wilderness; (3) Christ 
fights out His victory in secret.—John a pure 
prophetic character, the standard of value be- 
tween the Pharisees and Christ : (1) As compared 
with the Pharisees, grandly exalted; (2) as 
compared with Christ, small, even to the deepest 
self-humiliation.—The mysteriousness of the 
testimony of the Baptist: (1) The mysteriousness 
inthe testimony itself; (2) the mysterious fea- 
tures in the attested One; (8) the mysterious in- 
timation of his work. 

Srarxe:—Before persons whose candor and 
fear of God we should most trust, we are many 
a time most on our guard.—Wo to the city and to 
the country whose watchmen are blind.—Can- 
stein: Christians in general, and preachers in 
particular, should not arrogate to themselves . 
what belongs to Christ, but point their hearers 
away from themselves and to Christ, to look for all 
their salvation from Him.—HeEpincrr: Ne one 
may take to himself credit, or receive praise be- 
yond due measure and contrary to humility, 2 
Cor. x. 18.—In calling himself a voice, he not 
only hints that his preaching is from heaven, but 
also that in him nothing is to be honored save 
his voice, nay, that all he is, is, as it were, no- 
thing but voice.—Canstein: We have to do not 
with the person (humanly taken), but with the 
matter itself—Cramer: Spare neither friends 
nor foes to confess the truth.—Jesus is in she 
midst of us, though we see Him not.—Os1axvEr: 
To the minister of the church it belongs to preach 
and to administer the sacraments, but Chcist 
gives the increase, and pours out the Spirit.— 
Zeisius: A true teacher should, after the exam- 
ple of John, be well instructed, authenticate, and 
established. 
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GerLacu :—The decisive self-denial of John in 
his relation to Christ gave and still gives the 
greatest weight to his testimony. This self-de- 
nial was and still is; to unbelief, incomprehensi- 
ble; in this, that a man could so clearly know 
his mission and its limits.—Braune: Whom 
John had announced as coming with axe, win- 
nowing-fan, and fire, Him he now commended 
as the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. 

Hxvusner :—On the rights of the magistracy 
in regard to religion. —What privileges has the 
spiritual power !—The limits of obedience.— 
Who art thou? as it were the: Who is there? 
demanded of every one in the ministry of the 
kingdom of God.—Tycho Brahe’s symbol: Lsse 
potius quam haberi.—Christian selt-valuation.— 
Persius: Quem deus esse jussit, disce. —Christian 
choice of calling. —Assurance of an eternal mis- 
sion.—In John the testimony of the best and no- 
blest of his time and of the ages before is set 
forth.—ScuLerermacuEr: The baptism of John 
stood in a manner between the law and the Gos- 
pel.—John’s testimony concerning Christ a type 
of ours.—Covarp: An evangelical preacher will 
and musi bear witness only of Christ.—To what 
the question: Who art thou? would lead us, if 
put to ourselves.—RizcEeR: John the model of 
an evangelical preacher.* 

[Scuarr :—Behold the Lamb of God, ver. 29 (re- 
peated ver. 86). (1) The person who speaks: 
John the Baptist, in the name of the whole Old 
Testament, responded to by the experience of the 
Christian believer. (2) The person spoken of: 
Christ, (a) compared to a lamb for His innocence 
and purity (‘‘a lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot,” 1 Pet. i. 19), meekness, gentleness, 
and quiet submission, (‘‘as a lamb led to the 
slaughter,” Is. liii.); (b) called the Lamb foretold 
by the prophet Isaiah in that remarkable passage 








* [Several commonplace extracts or mere repetitions and 
themes of sermons have been omitted in this section.—P. 8.] 
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on the suffering Messiah, liii. 7. Comp. also the 
paschal lamb, the blood of which, being sprinkled 
on the door-post, saved the Israelites from the 
destroying angel (1 Cor. v. 7), and the lambs of 
the daily sacrifices, Ex. xxix. 88; (¢) the Lamb 
of God, appointed and ordained by God from 
eternity, dedicated to God, and approved by God. 
(3) The office of Christ: to dear, and by bearing, 
i. é., by His propitiatory sacrifice, to take away 
the sin, the accumulated mass of the sins, of the 
world, i. e., of the entire human race (1 John ii. 
12), consequently also my sins. (4) The exhorta- 
tion Behold, with the eye of a living faith, which 
appropriates the atoning sacrifice of Christ.— 
Avaustine: How weighty must be the blood of 
the Lamb, by whom the world was made, to turn 
the scale when weighed against the world.—Oxs- 
HAUSEN: The sacrificial lamb which bears the 
sin, also takes it away; there is no bearing of 
sin without removing the same.—Ryrz: The 
Lamb of God has made atonement sufficient for 
allmankind, though efficient to none but believers. 
—Marturw Henry: John was more industrious 
to do good than to appear great. Those speak 
best for Christ that say least of themselves, 
whose own works praise them, not their own 
lips.—The same: Secular learning, honor and 
power seldom dispose men’s minds to the recep- 
tion of divine light.—J. C. Ryzug, (abridged) : 
The greatest saints have always been men of 
John Baptist’s spirit; ‘‘ clothed with humility ” 
(1 Pet. v. 5), not seeking their own honor, ever 
willing to decrease if Christ might only increase. 
Hence God has honored and exalted them (Luke 
xiv. 11).—Humility is the beginning of Christian 
graces.—The learned Pharisees are examples of 
the blindness of unconverted men.—Christ is 
‘still standing ” among multitudes who neither 
see, nor hear, nor believe. It will be better on 
the last day to never have been born, than to 
have had Christ ‘‘ standing among us”, without 
knowing Him.—P. 8. ] 


II. 


THE DISCIPLES OF JOHN AND THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 
SIAH, THE KING OF ISRAEL, WHO KNOWS HIS ISRAELITES, AND ALSO KNOWS ‘‘THE JHWS; 


JESUS ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE MES- 
”” SIGNA- 


LIZED BY MIRAOULOUS DISCERNMENT OF SPIRITS, PERSONAL CHARACTERS BECOMING MANIFEST IN 


HIS PERSONAL LIGHT. 


Cuap. I. 35-52, 


35 


Again the next day after [omit after] John stood, and two of his disciples ; 


36 and looking [fastening his eye] upon Jesusas he walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb 


37 of God! 


And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 


38 (89) Then [And] Jesus turned, and saw them following, and saith unto them! What 
* seek ye? Theysaid unto him, Rabbi, (which is tosay [which means], being inter- 
39 (40) preted, Master), where dwellest [abidest] thou? Hesaith unto them, Come and 
Lye shall] see!* [Then]® They came and saw where he dwelt [abode]* and abode 
[for their part] with him that day: [.] for [omit for]’ it was about the tenth hour, 
40 (41) One of the two which [who] heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
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41 (42) Simon Peter’s brother. He first* findeth his own brother Simon, and sai 
him, We have found the Messias [Messiah], which is, being one tite 
42 (43) [om. the] Christ [Anointed]. And he brought him to Jesus. And [om 
And] when Jesus beheld him, he [Jesus looking on him] said, Chou art Simon 
the Son of Jona [John]' thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpreta- 
43 (44) tion, A stone [Peter].* The day following [the next day]® Jesus [he] would 
go [79¢yoey, intended, was minded, to go] forth into Galilee, and findeth Philip 
44 (45) and saith unto him, Follow me. Now Philip was of [from] Bethsaida the 
45 (46) city of Andrew and Peter. Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We 
have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write Jesus 
46 (47) of Nazareth, the son of Joseph." And Nathanael said unto him, Can there 
AT (48) any good thing [have] come [elvar] out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him 
Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him Behold 
48 (49) an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! Nathanael saith unto him [answered 
him], Whence knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said unto him, Before 
that [om. that] Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 
49 (50) thee. Nathanael answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
50 (51) God ; thou art the King of Israel. Jesus answered and said unto him, Because 
I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou? thou shalt see 
51 (52) greater things than these. And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you 
Hereafter” [om. hereafter or henceforth], ye shall see heaven open [opened], 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” ; 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 38.—[Lit.: (And) Jesus having turned, and seen them following, saith to them. §&é after o is i i 
Tischend. (VIII. ed.), but retained by Tregelles, Alford, Westcott.—Tischendorf, Alford and others dee ere. 
eommencing ver 38 with ri ¢ntetre; hence the difference of verses to the end of the ch.—P. 8.] z 

2 Ver. 39.—[The text. rec. reads tdSere, see, in conformity with épxyeo@e and with ver. 47: é ak r 
eden Tregelles, Tischendorf, Westcott, adopt 6eo0e, which could be more easily changed into Sere han see Hoe 

3 Ver. 39.—[Text. rec. omits ody, which is supported by &. A. B. C. L., efc.. Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Westc. 


—?P. 5.) 
4 Ver. 28.—_[M ¢vecv.is used here and twice in ver. 39, and there is no need of varying the transl., as in the E. V. 


5 Ver. 39.—[The best authorities omit dé after pa. There should bea full stop after day. If the é of text. : 
it should be translated and instead of for.—P. 8.] y € of text, rec. be retained, 
6 Ver. 41.[The text. rec., mparos, referring to “Avdpéas (he before any other), is supported by \.* L. Epiph. C: 
adhered to by Meyer, Lange and Tischendorf (ed. VIII.), while Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford and Westcott on eter 
of &.c A. B. M. Orig, give the preference to mp@rov, which would mean (adverbialiter) either first (before he found another) 
or (assuming an error of the transcriber for mpwi) early (hence the Itala: mane). But the change of ¢ in pv is easily ac- 


counted for by the following r6v.—P. 8.] 
7 Ver. 42:—Cod. B. reads "Iwdévov [other authorities, Iwdvvov. with double v], so Lachmann; Cod. L. 33, and some ver- 


sions, "Iwdvvov. The same authorities give the same in ch. xxi. 15, 17, and besides codd. C. and D. interchange "Iwavov and 
wdvvov. The Recepta [Jona, or better. Jonas] is supported primarily by Matth. xvi. 17, where all authorities read Iwva 
Liicke observes: The less usual “Iwva might easily be confounded with the “Iwdvov or ‘Iwdvvov more current among tho 
Greeks. Meyer supposes that John gave the form *Twavys to the name, whence it became the more usual "Iwdvvys. [Cod. 
Sin. Tregelles, Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and Hort read "Iwdvvov, or the same with one v. “Iwva is a correction from 
Matth. xvi.17. Ewald, on the contrary, thinks that the reading Johannes here and ch. xxi, originatedina mistake. He reads 
ov el. etc. as a question: Du bist Simon Jona’s Sohn?—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 42._{For information on the meaning of Cephas, Petros, Petra, see my long annotation to Lange on Matthew xvi. 


17, p. 293, Text. Note §.—P. 8.] 
9 Ver. 43.—[77 éravpiov, as in vers. 35 and 29, The BE. V. needlessly and carelessly varies here the translation three 


times: the next day (ver. 29), the next day after (35), the day following (48).—P. 8.] 
10 Ver. 43.—After 70éAncev the Recepta has 6 Ingots. “ Beginning of a church lesson.” [Omitted by Tischend., Treg., 


Alf., Westc.—P. 8.] 
Ver. 45,—[Lit. Jesus, the son of Joseph, the one from Nazareth (or who ts from Nazareth), or Jesus, Joseph’s son, from 


Nazareth, Incovv tov vidv tod “Iwand tov amd Nagaper.—P. 8. 

12 Ver. 51.—The drdpzu is wanting in Codd. [X,] B. L., and in considerable versions; omitted in Tischendorf and Lach- 
mann. [Treg., Alf., Westc.and H.] It was doubtless dropped because it seemed unsuitable to the words following, which 
were taken for actual angelic appearances. [On the other hand, it may haye been inserted from Matth. xxvi. 64. Alford. 


.8.] 
13 Ver. 51._[The Engl. Vers., also the Greek text of Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort number but 51 verses, but the 
Vulgate, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Luther’s Vers , Lange, etc. number 52. The difference in the counting begins at 


ver. 38,—P. S.] 


| final call to the permanent discipleship, as re- 
lated by the Synoptists (Matth. iv. 18 ff.; Mark 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. i. 16 ff.; Luke v. 1 ff.), son place at a later date 

THE GATHERING OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES oF | in Galilee. We must assume that these disciples 
Jesus, 35-52. The humble beginning of mighty | (two of them at least, viz., Andrew and Jolin, 
results. The cradle of the Christian Church. | were formerly disciples of the Baptist), after be- 
This call in Judea on the banks of Jordan was | coming acquainted with Jesus on the banks of 
merely a preliminary acquaintance, which John Jordan, and accompanying Him to Galilee to 
supplies from his personal experience, while the witness the miracle at Cana, returned for a while 
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to their occupation as fishermen (as they did af- 
ter the resurrection, John xxi. 1 ff.), until, be- 
fore His journey to the passover in Jerusalem, 
He called them to the Apostolate. The readiness 
with which they followed, and the confidence of 
Peter in the miraculous powers of Jesus (Luke v. 
5), are more readily explained from the previous 
intercourse related by John. The section has 
‘two divisions: 1) The calling of Andrew and 
John, and, through Andrew, of Simon Peter, 
35-48; 2) The calling of Philip, and, through 
him, of Nathanael, 44-52. Christ finds disciples, 
they find their friends, and report how they have 
been found by Christ and have found Him (vers. 
41, 45). Bengel observes on etpicxe: (ver. 41): 
‘‘ With the festive freshness of those days beau- 
tifully corresponds the word findeth, which is 
used here more frequently than elsewhere.” 
Trench appropriately calls this ‘the chapter of 
the Eurekas.” Christ used no outward compul- 
sion, held out no worldly inducements of any 
kind; it was simply the force of spiritual attrac- 
tion which draws ‘the brave to the braver, the 
noble to the noblest of all.’”—P. S.J] 

Ver. 85. Again the next day.—[T# éaat- 
ptov wmaAuv elorgKet “lLwadvvye.J]—The 
day after the first testimony of John [ver. 29] or 
after the day of Christ’s return from the wilder- 
ness, which followed the day of John’s testimony 
concerning the Messiah before the Jewish rulers ; 
to the Evangelist ever memorable. He counts 
these never to be forgotten days one by one. 
Upon the testimony of the first day the two dis- 
ciples of John did not follow Jesus. They doubt- 
less felt that this must involve departure from 
their old master. The next day was the day of 
their calling and decision. 

And two of his disciples.—One was An- 
drew, we know from yer. 40 (see Com. on Mat- 
thew ch, x. 1-4); the other was certainly John. 
We judge thus from (1) John’s manner of men- 
tioning himself, either not at all, or indirectly 
(chs. xiii. 23; xviii. 15; xix. 26; xx. 3; xxi. 
20); a manner which he seems to have extended 
also to his mother (xix. 25; comp. Introduction, 
p: 5), and to which we might cite analogies in 
Mark (ch. xiy. 51) and Luke (ch. xxiv. 18). 2) 
The giving of one name, suggesting a personal 
reserve in regard to the other. 8) The very life- 
like character of the subsequent account. 4) 
The more distinct calling of the sons of Zebedee 
immediately after, with the sons of Jonas, on the 
sea of Galilee, Matth. iv. As the calling of the 
latter is introduced here, so is doubtless the 
calling of the former, 

Ver, 36. And looking upon Jesus.—His 
eye rests upon him, is steadily and continuously 
directed towards him, éuBAéwac, see ver. 42, 
et al. {ver. 48; Mark x. 21; Luke xx. 17]. 

As he walked.—The day before, Jesus had 
returned to John out of the wilderness. Proba- 
bly He then took leave of him, after coming to an 
understanding with him respecting their conduct 
towards each other. We may suppose that Jesus 
expects the transfer of the disciples of John. 
To-day He comes no more to John, but after an 
excursion returns to His abode. That He comes 
within sight of the Baptist, is wholly natural, yet 
at the same time designed. 

Behold the Lamb of God.—\As the disci- 
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ples of John had yesterday heard the same word, 
and no doubt some explanation of it, no more 
than this repetition of the exclamation was now 
necessary, to cause these two disciples to go per- 
sonally after the Lord; no more extended dis- 
course (so Meyer, rightly, against Liicke and 
Tholuck.. And of a multitude standing by, te 
whom he spoke in presence of the two, there is 
not a word). 

Ver. 87. And they followed Jesus [with 
profound reverence and in expectation of great 
things].—The axoavv%eir being immediately 
repeated, must mean more than: went towards 
Him to see Him (Nonnus, Euthymius([Alf.]). They 
went towards him, in any case, with the thought 
of discipleship, though their decision to be disci- 
ples must have been afterwards wrought by 
Christ. Bengel: ‘Prime origines ecclesie Chris- 
tiane.”” 

Ver. 88 (39). What seek ye ?—Anticipating, 
yet meeting their seeking. ‘hat they are seek- 
ing, He acknowledges. But in the impersonal ri 
He couchesa sort of testing. That they werenow 
quite timid, as Euthymius Zigabenus proposes, is 
evident from their embarrassed answer. They 
do not express themselves directly respecting 
their seeking; yet they plainly say that they 
seek not something from Him, but Himself. 

Rabbi, where abidest thou ?—An acknow- 
ledgment that He was a master [a travelling 
Rabbi]; an intimation that they wish to 
speak with Him in quiet; an implication that.He 
has a hospitable house [with a friend] near by; 
an inquiry, when they may meet Him there. 
John writes for Greeks, and therefore explains 
the term Rabbi. 

Ver. 89 (40). Come and ye shall see.*—An 
unmistakable allusion to the rabbinical formula 
of requiring one to convince himself: Come and 
see! (FIST) NI, according to Buxtorf and Light- 
foot), which Meyer groundlessly rejects. [ Come 
and see, afterwards used by Philip, ver. 47 (48), 
in reply to the objection of Nathanael, occurs Ps. 
lxvi. 5 (6) with reference to the great works of 


God GN) 32, LXX.: dette xai ldere ra ép- 
ya zov Veov); comp. ver. 16 (devTe, akot- 
cate, Come and hear... and I will declare what 
He has done for my soul). It is often the wisest 
answer we can give to honest skeptics on matters 
of Christian faith. Bengel calls it optimum reme- 
dium contra opiniones preeconceptas. Personal ex- 
perience is the best test of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, which, like the sun in heaven, can only 
be seen in its own light. It was Pascal, I be- 
lieve, who said, that human things must be known 
to be loved, but divine things must be loved first 
before they can be known.—P. 8. ] 

And abode with him.—Eye:vav receives 
its significant sense from the preceding row pé- 
VELC. 

It was about the tenth hour.—[The first 
hour of his Christian life was indelibly fixed upon 
the memory of John, as a great and glorious 
turning point, as a transition from darkness to 
light.+ Such days will be remembered in eter- 





*[Oeode instead of idere, see Text. NoTE2. Ewald infers 
from the reading oweoGe, without sufficient reason, that the 
place of lodging was at some distance.—P. 8. 

yj (Augustine: Quam beatum diem duxerunt, quam beatans 
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nity, -when their fruits will fully appear.—P.'S.] - 
According to the Jewish computation, four o’clock 
in the afternoon; according to the Roman (from 
midnight to midnight), ten o’clock in the morning. 
The expression: abode with Him that day. [r7v 
juépav éxeivnv], seems to favor the latter compu- 
tation. For this are Rettig [Studien und Kriti- 
ken; 1880, p. 106 f.], Tholuck, Ebrard, Hwald.* 
For the: Jewish, Liicke, Meyer, [Alford, Heng- 
stenberg]. Decisive arguments for the Jewish 
are: 1) The Greeks of Asia Minor, for whom 
John wrote, had with the Jews the Babylonian 
reckoning, from. sun-rise to sun-set. 2). The 
Romans also used the natural day besides the 
other computation. 8) In ch. iv. 6 the sixth hour 
is far more probably noon, than six o’clock in the 
morning or evening (see Leben Jesu, IL., p. 474); 
in ch. iv. 52 the seventh hour is most probably 
the first hour after noon; ch. xi. 9 implies the Ba- 
bylonian reckoning; and in ch. xix. 14 the sixth 
hour cannot be six o’clock in the morning, though 
to place it at noon causes difficulty (see Comm. on 
Mark xv. 25, and Matth. xxvii. 45). 4) Even of 
a late part of the afternoon it may be said in po- 
pular speech, that they abode with Him that day, 
especially if the conversation extended into the 
night. Reference of the hour to what follows 
further on (Hilgenfeld, Lichtenstein; see Meyer), 
is unwarranted. 

Ver. 40 (41). One was Andrew, ¢ic.—The 
form of the statement leads us to inquire after 
the other. Andrew is more particularly described 
as the brother of Simon Peter, on account of the 
subsequent distinction of Peter. He no doubt in- 
fluenced the decision of John, as wellas of Peter, 
and afterwards of Philip (who * was of the city 
of Andrew and Peter’). He appears again as 
mediator and pioneer in John xii. 22 (comp. 
Mark xiii. 3). On Andrew see Matth. on Ghaxs 
1-4, and the word in Winer [Smith, and other 
Bible Dictionaries]. 

Vers. 41 (42). He first findeth.—For this 
finding Luthardt supposes a separate day, with- 
out support from the text. The text in fact leads 
us to suppose that this finding occurred on the 
same day that the disciples were with Jesus 
(Meyer, against De Wette, etc.) .We may easily 
imagine, too, that Andrew found his brother on 
returning in a common lodging-place. The sup- 
position that the disciples then brought Peter to 
Jesus still on the same evening,:is more difficult. 
But even this has a parallel in the nocturnal vi- 
sit of Nicodemus, and it makes the whole proce- 
dure uncommonly animated, showing the intense 
excitement of the disciples. Meyer thinks the 
emphatic statement that Andrew is the first to 
find his own brother, an intimation even that 
John next found his brother James, and brought 
him to Jesus. . John is silent about it, indeed, 
after the manner of his peculiar, delicate reserve 
respecting himself and his kindred (even the 
name of James does nc? occur in his Gospel) ; 
but the xparoc betrays it, and the Synoptical ac- 
count confirms it, Mark i. 19. This opinion is 
certainly more strengthened by the idsov (which 
noctem! Quis est, qui nobis dicat, que audierint ili a De- 
MS nweld maintains that John at Ephesus followed the com- 
putation which now prevails with us,so that here and xix. 14 
the hours before noon are meant, but in iv. 6 and iv. 52 the 
hours of the afternoon.—P. 8. ] 
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is not-merely possessive), than the opinion of De 


-Wette and others, that the two together. sought 


out Simon. 

‘We have foundthe Messiah [Ei p7«a- 
fev ToY Meociav.—Bengel: ‘‘A great and 
joyful etjpy«xa, and expected by the world for 
about forty. centuries.”—P. 8.]— ‘‘ With the 
stress on the first word, implying a longing 
search’?: Meyer. And the name Messiah, used 
by the Aramaic-speaking disciple, the Evange- 
list interprets to his readers. [Xpzcordéc, from 
xpiw, to anoint. The article is omitted because 
the author wishes simply to identify the two 


words WWD and ypiordc, not the two titles. See 
Meyer and Alford. Anointing with oil in the 


_O. IT. is a symbolical act that signifies the com- 


munication of the gifts of the Holy Spirit and the 
solemn consecration to the service of God. It 
was performed on the three officers of the theo-— 
cracy, the kings, priests and prophets, especially 
the kings (comp. 1 Sam. x. 1; xvi. 18, 14) ; 
hence kings were ealled emphatically the anointed, 
or the anointed of the Lord (1 Sam. ii. 10, 85; xii. 
8, 5; xvi. 6, 10; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16; xix. 21; La- 
ment. iv. 20; Zech. iv. 14). The term in its 
fullest: sense was applied to Him who should be 
endowed with the Holy Spirit without measure 
(Isa. xi.; comp. John i. 32, 88; iii. 34), realize the 
typical significance of the kingdom of dsrael (Ps. 
ii. 2; Dan. ix. 25) and combine the offices of pro- 
phet, priest and king in His own person for ever. 
P28: 

Vers. 42 (48). Beheld him.—E p BA é pac. 
The penetrating look of the Lord, introducing 
one of those mental miracles of immediate dis- 
cernment of characters which here follow in ra- 
pid succession, and of which the knowledge of 
Nathanael is especially signalized. Jesus is the 
kknower of hearts, ch. ii. 25. It is characteristic 
that John first brings out this power of the Lord: 
in keeping with his Gospel of the ideal perso- 
nality. 

Thou art Simon.—This calling him by name 
is not necessarily through miraculous knowledge 
(Chrysost., Luthardt), for Andrew had intro- 
duced him to Jesus; but is doubtless intended to 
put Simon as the son of Jonas in contrast with 
Peter. yw, heard, may, dove, NBD, rock. 
The sense is: What thou art not, and canst not 
be, as Simon, son of Jonas,* put what thou art 
adapted to be, that shalt thou become. [Christ 
says not: ‘Thou art Cephas,” as He says to Na- 
thanael: _‘‘Thou art truly an Israelite,” but 


Ss 





* [The allegorical interpretations of Son.of Jona (Jonas) or 
Barjona (Matth. xvi. 17), based upon the characteristics of 
the dove, viz., man of purity, or man of weakness (as cons 
trasted with man of rock), etc., have no proper foundation, 
since the received text "leva (which is a correction from 
Matth. xvi. 17) must give way to the far better authenticated 
reading Iwdvrys or ’ladvys (see Text, Notes’). In John 
xxi, 15, 16, 17, according tothe best critical authorities, Christ 
addresses Peter: 3ipav Lwdavyov (Johannis in the Vulg.). 
In conformity with this reading, Jona or Jonas in Barjona, 
Matth.- xvi. 17, must be regarded not as the name of the pro- 


phet Jonas (from 133)", dove) but as‘a contraction. of Joana 
or Jehoanan (aM) John, t,¢., Jehovah is merciful (comp. 


the German Gottlieb, the Greek Theodore). Hence Barjona 
would mean son of grace rather than son of the dove. I ex- 
pressed this view in a note on Matthew, p. 295, and find it 
now confirmed by the authority of so good a Hebrew scholat 
as Hengstenberg, Com. on John, I. p. 111.—P. 8.] 
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“thou shalt be called Peter.” It was therefore a 
prophecy of the future work and position of Peter 
in history, as the Apostle who, above all others, 
laid the foundations of the church, among the 
Jews on the day of Pentecost, and among the 
Gentiles by the conversion of Cornelius. Cephas 
(85°D), Peter, Rock, is a symbol of firmness; 
comp. the contrast of rocky and sandy founda- 
tion, Matth. vii. 24-26, and the promise of inde- 
structibility given to the church as founded upon 
the rock, xvi. 18.—P.8.] On the more particu- 
lar sense of the antithesis see Comm. on Matth., 
xvi. 17 [and the notes in the Am. ed., pp. 292, 
298, 295]; on the different calls, Matth. on ch. 
iv. 19, p. 98. In Matth. xvi. 18 this previous 
naming is evidently pre-supposed.* It is cha- 
racteristic of Judaism as the religion of personal 
life, thai persons were commonly designated by 
‘names significant of their peculiarities. See the 
citation in Tholuck. According to Tholuck the 
rock, the emblem of firmness, would refer to the 
choleric temperament of Peter. But none of all 
the temperaments suffices to describe a concrete 
direction of character. A recent assurance, that 
the name Peter refers not at all to his stamp of 
character, but entirely to the work of grace in 
him, can be accounted for only by want of in- 
sight into the nature of a charism.f 

[THE CALLING or PuiLtp AND NATHANAEL, Vers. 
48-52. Comp. on this passage Archbishop 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels, N. Y. ed., 1867, 
pp. 66 ff.—P. 8.] 

Vers. 43 (44). The next day Jesus... . 
to go forth.—Had therefore not yet gone forth. 
Was intending to set out.—And findeth Phi- 
lip.—He was by this circumstance again detain- 
ed. The acquaintance may be accounted for by 
two facts. Philip had been also.at the Jordan ; 
probably, like others, a disciple of John. He 
was a townsman of Andrew and Peter, of Beth- 
saida (iv. 5; xii. 21), and perhaps just then on 
his way home.{ Philip, one of the earliest apos- 
tles of the Lord. His characteristic, according 
to John vi. 5; xii. 21 sqq.; xiv. 8, seems to have 
been a striving after ocular evidence in the no- 
bler sense, a buoyant and resolute advance to the 
object in view (see Comm. on Matth., p. 183). 
Tradition, contrary to the fact of his earlier call- 
ing, has made him the disciple to whom Christ 
spoke the words in Matth. viii. 22 (Clement of 
Alex., Strom. III. 187). More probable is the 
tradition that he preached in Phrygia (Theodo- 
ret, Nicephorus), and died at Hierapolis (Euseb. 
III. 31, ete.) The accounts of his marriage and 
his daughters have confounded him with Philip 
the deacon, with whom he is in general fre- 
quently interchanged (see the art. in Winer and 
in Herzog’s Real Encycl. ) 

Follow me.—This cannot mean merely: Join 

Ef [So also Meyer against Baur and Scholten: “In Matth. 
xvi. 18 the former bestowal of the new name on Simon is 
presupposed, confirmed and applied.” In giving new names, 
Christ acts with the authority of Jehovah in the 0. T. when 


He changed the name of Abram into Abraham, Jacob into 
Israel, etc. Comp. Hengstenberg.—P, S. 

7 [On the character of Peter see Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, N.Y. ed., pp. 348 ff.]. 

{ [His name and other Greek names of native Jews (Peter, 
Stephen, Nicanor, Timon, comp. Acts vi. 5, efc.), and the use 
of the Greek by all the apostles prove the wide spread of 
the Greek language, manners, and customs since the con- 
quest of Alexander the Great, which prepared the way for 
the spread of the gospel.—P. 8.] 











the journeying company [Alford]; yet neither 
is it the call to the Apostolic office. It is the in- 
vitation to discipleship, in the form of a travel- 
ling companionship. The rest of the interview 
(how Jesus knew Philip, and Philip knew the 
Lord) is not mentioned; only the decisive word 
of the call. Probably the Evangelist would tell 
us that the quick, active character of Philip did 
not need many circumstances. [Trench: ‘This 
‘Follow Me’ might seem at first sight no more 
than an invitation to accompany Him on that 
journey from the banks of Jordan to Galilee, on 
which He was just setting forward. It meant 
this (thus compare Matth. ix. 9; Luke v. 27); 
but at the same time how much more. It was an 
invitation to follow the blessed steps of His most 
holy life (Matth. xvi. 24; Jchn viii. 12; xii. 26; 
xxi. 19; Rev. xiv. 4), to be a partaker at once 
of His cross and His crown. How much of this 
Philip may have understood at the moment it isim- 
possible to say ; but whether much or little, he is 
not disobedient to the heavenly calling.” —P. S8.] 

Ver. 44 (45). [Berusaipa of Galilee was on 
the western shore of the lake of Galilee, not far 
from Capernaum and Chorazin, but like these two 
towns, it is entirely obliterated from the face of 
the earth, so that even the memory of its site has 
perished. Robinson (III. 859) places it a short 
distance north of Khan Minyeh, which he identi- 
fies with Capernaum; while other travellers, per- 
haps more correctly, find the ruins of Capernaum 
in Zell Ham. Comp. Matth. xi. 20 and the notes 
in Matthew, pp. 210, 211.—It is remarkable that 
none of the Apostles was from Jerusalem, the 
capital of the nation. Christ Himself proceeded 
from an insignificant town and an humble carpen- 
ter-shop, and selected His Apostles from among 
the illiterate fishermen of Galilee. This is the 
way of God who made the world out of nothing. 
Comp. 1 Cor. i. 27.—-P. 8.] 

Ver. 45 (46). Philip findeth Nathanael 
(Theodore, gift of God).—The same with Bartho- 
lomew (see the Comm. on Matth. p. 182), and, 
according to ch. xxi. 2, of Cana in Galilee.* He 
was probably, therefore, going in the same di- 
rection. The calling of Nathanael alsois repre- 
sented as occurring at the outset of the journey, 
not (as Ewald makes it) on nearing Cana. Na- 
thanael seems also to be one of the devout (Luke 
ii. 88), who had been with John the Baptist; and 
Philip’s haying to find his friend (we find him 
afterwards paired with Nathanael, Matth. x. 3, 





* [Double names were quite common in Palestine. The 


identity of Nathanael (98)M3—God gave, the gift of God) 
and Bartholomew enba a5), t.é., Son of Talmai) did not 


suggest itself to any of the fathers (Chrysostom and Augustine 
exclude Nathanael from the list of the Apostles), but is now 
(perhaps since Rupert of Deutz in the 12th century, as Trench 
supposes) almost generally admitted for the following rea- 
sons: 1) Nathanael is here in his vocation codrdinated with 
Apostles. 2) After the resurrection he appears in the com- 
pany of Apostles, some being mentioned before, some after 
him. John xxi.1,2. 3) John never names Bartholomew, the 
Synoptists never mention Nathanael. 4) Bartholomew is no 
proper name, but simply a patronymicum. 5) The Synoptists 
in the catalogues of the Apostles (Matth. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke vi. 14), name Bartholomew in connection with Philip, 
with whom Nathanael is associated by John in our passage. 
Wordsworth denies the identity and approvingly quotes Au- 
gustine, who assigned as a reason why Nathanael was not 
called to the Apostolate, that he was probably a learned man 


skilled in the law. But this reason would exclude Paul like- 
wise.—P.8.] 
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etc., except in Acts i. 18), may be explained by 
Nathanael’s having forgotten himself in devout 
meditation apart under a fig-tree. 

Of whom Moses in the law.—The pro- 
mises in Genesis aud Deut. xviii. 15, recognized 
as verbal and typical prophecies.—Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.—{[ Literally: 
Jesus the son of Joseph, of Nazareth.| The dis- 
tinguishing of the person first by his father, then 
by his residence, was usual among the Jews. 
Utterly groundless is the inference from these 
words, that John knew nothing of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus (De Wette, Strauss); this would 
not follow, even though the words were those of 
John himself, instead cf Philip. 

- faithful historian, reports not what Philip ought 
to have said and would have said fron his subse- 
quent higher knowledge, but what he actually 
did say in tke twilight of his first acquaintance, 
and in accordance with the prevailing belief. 
The mystery of the supernatural conception was 
a pearl not to be thrown before the multitude 
who would have misunderstood and abused it. 
That John believed in it as well as the Synop- 
tists, is evident from his exalted view of Christ as 
the sinless Saviour from sin, and may be inferred 
also (as Neander suggests) from i. 14 (the eternal 
Word became flesh, 7. e., man), a8 compared with 
iii. 6 (what is born of flesh, 1. ¢., of corrupt hu- 
man nature, is flesh).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 46 (47). Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?—[Not so much an 
objection, as an expression of astonishment and 
a question frankly but modestly put.—P. 8.] 
Grounds of the prejudice: 1) Nazareth lay in 
Galilee (Ebrard); yet Nathanael himself was a 
Galilean. 2) Nazareth too small and insignificant 
to be the birth-place of the Messiah (Liicke and 
others). 3) The village was considered, as is 
evident from the ri ayaév, immoral (Meyer, 
with the remark that Luke iv. 16 sqq. also may 
agree with Nathanael’s opinion). Yet, literally 
taken, the expression would be absurd: out of 
the worst town some morally good thing may 
come. Any good thing, therefore, must here 
mean: any thing excellent, any eminent person ; 
and Nathanael’s doubt of this must have arisen 
from the smallness and insignificance of the 
place in proportion to the greatness of the Mes- 
siah. [So also Alford.] Tholuck: The place 
has no celebrity [is not even named] either in 
the Old Testament or in Josephus, and seems to 
have always been but an insignificant market- 
town, as the etymology of 1¥j implies (Heng- 
stenberg, Christol. II. p. 127; Clark’s Engl. ed. 
IL., p. 109). The pagan Julian contemptuously 
called Christ the Galilean [and the Christians 
Galileans]; the Jews call Him ’1¥1'7 to this day. 
On Nazareth and its situation see the Comm. on 
Matth. on ch. ii. 28, p. 64.* 

Come and see.—The second time. [An 
echo of Christ’s Come and ye shall see, ver. 39. ] 
A watchword of the Christian faith. 

' Ver. 47 (48). Behold truly an Israelite 





* (Trench, l. c., p. 69, takes the question: “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” as having the same sense 
‘with the later objection: “Shall Christ come out of Galilee,” 
instead of Bethlehem (John vii. 41, 42, 45), and finds in any 
good thing a reference mainly to the Messiah. Similarly 
lleng.tenb-rg.—P. 8.] 





[John, as a 











indeed, in whom is no guile.—["I de, @A7- 
v¢ “lopandiirne (Tischendorf reads—eirnc) év 
§ ddho¢ obk Ecrev.—Comp. Ps, xxxii. 2, LXX.; 
pakdplog avaip, @ ob py Roylonrat Kbptog¢ duap- 
tiav, ovdé EqTLY EV TO OTOpaTet aiTod O6- 
40¢.|—The word of the Lord addressed not di- 
rectly to Nathanael, but to others on his approach. 
An Israelite indeed: that is, not merely a Jew, 
but aJew of the higher theocratic turn. [ Israelite 
is the theocratic and the most honorable title of 
the descendants of Abraham, in commemoration 
of Jacob’s glorious victory of prayer (Gen. xxxii. 
28°; Acts li, 22'; iit. 12; v. 384; xii, 16; Rom: 
ix. 4, e¢c.). The Ishmaelite and the Edomite 
were Abraham's seed as well as the Jews, but 
not Israelites. That was the exclusive title of 
the people of the covenant. With many this title 
was indeed a mere name, or even a contradiction 
and reproach, as the title Christian (7. e., follow- 
er of Christ) is with a multitude of Christians 
so-called. But Nathanael was not merely a car- 
nal descendant of Jacob, an Israelite after the 
flesh, but an Israelite in spirit, a genuine son of 
that new Jacob or Jsrael who had in faith and 
prayer wrestled with Godand prevailed. Proba- 
bly he was engaged in meditation and prayer un- 
der the fig-tree, and thus truly a wrestler with 
God, like Israel of old. <A reference to that 
event in the history of Jacob which gave rise to 
his new name (Gen. xxxii. 28; Hos. xii. 4), is 
as likely, as the reference to Jacob’s ladder in 
ver. 51 (see below) is certain. Perhaps the 
scene took place on the very spot which tradition 
assigned for the wrestling of Jacob. This would 
give additional force to the passage. Comp. my 
History of the Apostolic Church, p. 888.—P. 8.] 
The reason why Nathanael is called a genuine 
Israelite, is his freedom from falsehood. In the 
Jewish nature there was much guile [as it was 
the characteristic fault of Jacob, the supplanter. 
—P.S.]; in the Israelite temper and the lively 
character it unfolded, there was no guile. 
[There is an allusion in the name to Ww, straight, 


upright, riyhteous, the very reverse of the meaning 
and natural characteyistic of Jacob, comp. Numb. 
xxiii. 10.—P. S.] Meyer’s reference of the ex- 
pression to the description of Jacob in Gen. xxv. 
2G [on WN, LXX.: dAaoroc, Aquila: amhove 
Symmachus: dywpoc] is not of decisive import- 
ance. Christ perceived the man without guile by 
spiritual distant sight, as Discerner of the heart; 
an advance, therefore, on the miraculous know- 
ledge of Peter.* The frankness with which Na- 
thanael expressed his prejudice against Naza- 
reth, quite agrees with the judgment of the Lord. 
[The guilelessness of Nathanael must not be 
pressed too far and identified with sinlessness ; 
on the contrary, it implies a readiness to con- 
fess sin instead of hiding it (comp. Ps. xxxii. 1, 
2). It furnished, as Trench remarks, a kindly 
soil in which all excellent graces will flourish, 





* [Trench, |. c. 73: “Christ read, as often as He needed to 
read, not merely the present thoughts, but also so much as 
He desired of the past histories, of those who came in contact 
with Him; and this He did not merely by that natural di- 
vination, that art of looking through countenances into souls, 
interpreting the inner life from the outward hearing, which 
all men in a greater or less degree possess, and He doubtless 
in the largest measure of all (Isa. xi.3); but ‘in his spirit’ 
(Mark ii. 8), by the exercise of that divine power, which was 
always i Ilim, though not always active in Him. It was 
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but did not supersede the necessity of the divine 
seed, out of which alone they can spring. Au- 
gustine: ‘Si dolus in illo non erat, sanabilem illum 
judicavit medicus, non sanum.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 48 (49). The question of Nathanael : 
Whence knowest thou me? [II é0ev pe 
yivockecc] is anew feature of the straightfor- 
ward, clear character. He does not hypocriti- 
cally decline the commendation ; he does not 
proudly accept it; but he wishes to know whereon 
it is founded. He expresses himself evidently as 
surprised, but not as overcome ; hence as yet 
without the title Rabbi, According to Jewish 
etiquette, no doubt, uncivil. 

When thou wast under the fig-tree.— 
According to Meyer, Philip cannot have found 
him under the fig-tree (as the Greek fathers and 
Baumgarten-Crusius suppose), but in another 
place; neither the mpd Tov govyoa, nor the évra 
6, etc., would have force. But if the mood of 
Nathanael under the fig-tree was the characteris- 
tic thing, Philip might have even found him still 
there, without the significant element of the 
Lord’s expression being invalidated thereby. 
Again, according to De Wette and Meyer, the 
word of Jesus is intended to indicate only a mi- 
yaculous vision of the person of Nathanael (be- 
yond the range of natural sight), not a look into 
the depth of his soul. But in this case Jesus 
would not have answered the question of Na- 
thanael at all. Jesus must have seen something 
in the spiritual posture of Nathanael under the 
fig-tree, which marked the person as the Israelite 
without guile. ‘As the Talmud often speaks of 
Rabbins who pursued the study of the law in the 
shade of fig-trees, most persons think of a simi- 
lar occupation here.” Tholuck. According to 
Chrysostom and Luther, Nathanael was proba- 
bly occupied with the very hope of the Messiah. 
_ [Trench also remarks that our Lord must refer 
here to earnest prayer, some great mental strug- 
gle, or strong temptation which took place in 
Nathanael’s soul while sitting under the fig-tree; 
for this of itself was a common occurrence among 
Israelites (1 Kings iy. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. 
10). Wordsworth and Alford find in #76 with 
the accusative (dvra iro rH v ovepv instead of bd 
Th ov) an indication of retirement to the fig- 
tree as well as concealment there,—probably for 
purposes of meditation and prayer. It implies: 
when thou wentest under the fig-tree and while 
thou wert there.—P. 8.] 

Vers. 49 (50). Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God.—In joyful certainty Nathanael now gives 
threefold expression to his hitherto reserved ac- 
knowledgment. First, Rabbi, the title, for even 
this most just due he had not before paid; then, 
Son of God, because he showed the divine power 
of the Heart-Searcher to look upon the soul; 
then, King of Israel, that is Messiah. There is 
at the same time an extremely fine return of the 
commendation: An Israelite without guile; 
Thou art the King of the Israel without guile, 
that is, my King. Though the ideas Christ and 
Son of God have become more or. less inter- 
changeable, yet it makes a difference whether 





thus, for example, that He read the life-story of that Samari- 
tan woman (John iv.17,18; comp. vy. 14); where it is impos- 
sible to presume a previous acquaintance; it was thus far 
most probably in the instance beiore us.”—P. 8.] 





| called the Amen church.t. 


the confession of the Messiahship precedes that 
of the divinity, or the reverse. Nathanael rea- 
sons from the Son of God, who demonstrated 
Himself to him, fo the Messiahship. 

[The title the Son of God, was a rare designa- 
tion of the Messiah, derived from Ps. ii. 5. 12 
(comp. Isa. ix. 6),\ and is so used by Peter, 
Matth. xvi. 16, the disciples in the ship, x1v. 33, 
Martha, John xi. 27, and the high priest, Matth. 
xxvi. 638. It signifies the divine nature, as the 
titles the Son of Man, and the Son of Divid, signify 
the human nature of the Messiah. (See Excur- 
sus after ver. 52). This is evident from the hos- 
tile indignation of the Pharisees and Scribes at 
our Lord when He claimed to be the Son of God 
(John v. 18; x. 30-39). It is, of course, not to 
be supposed that Nathanael or any of the disci- 
ples had, during the earthly life of Christ, a 
clear insight into the full meaning and metaphy- 
sical depths of the expression, but their faith, 
based upon the glimpses of the O. T.* and the 
personal knowledge of our Lord, contained more 
than they were conscious of, and anticipated the 
dogma.—P. S.] 

Vers. 50 (51). Because I said unto thee— 
believest thou ?—Not properly a question; 
still less an intimation of censure for a defective 
ground of faith (De Wette); but an expression 
of surprise that he so joyfully believes, upon a 
single token. Hence, too, a greater is then pro- 
mised him. i 

Vers. 51 (52). Verily, verily.—The Hebrew 
Amen. TRS, from 2X, an adjective: sure, true, 


faithful; also used as a substantive and adverb. 
When a final word of devout acclamation, Deut. 
xxvii. 15-26; Ps. xli. 18; Ixxxix. 52, or of reli- 
gious confirmation of one’s own word, Rom. ix. 
5; xi. 36, it is a sentence: Ratum sit, ita sit. 
When an initial word, it is an adverbial protes- 
tation: verissime, certissime; put singly in Matth., 
ch. v. 18; xvi. 28 (Luke ix. 27 aA7Sac), and 
Luke. In John double: ch. iii. 8; v.19: viii. 
51; xii. 24; xiv. 12; xxi. 18. Substantively: 
Amen, 2 Cor. i. 20; the Amen, Rev. iii. 14.—That 
the Hebrew word was early familiar in Christian 
worship, is evident from the fact that John does 
not explain it. In modern times even a small 
sect has gathered upon the consecrated word, 
For the first time 
here, the word of the most solemn asseveration. 
‘Only in John, and only in the mouth of Jesus, 
hence the more certainly authentic.” 

The Synoptists use the single Amen more than 
50, John the double—25 times, even in parallel 
passages, as Matth. xxvi. 21, 84; John xiii. 21, 
88. Bengel explains the repetition in John from 
the fact that Christ spoke both in His and in the 
Father’s name. Probably it is a more emphatic 
assertion of the superiority of Christ above all 
preceding prophets. The double Amen could 





* [Hengstenberg (I. 126): “The 0. T. teaches most defi- 
nitely that the King of Israel, the Messiah is exalted far above 
the human level. This doctrine is contained in the very 
Psalm, in which both designations of the Messiah, as King 
and as the Son of God, occur, Ps. ii, 6,7, and from which these 
designations are derived.”—P. 8. 

} (There is a branch of rigid Mennonites in Pennsylvania 
who call themselves Amish or Omish (a corruption of Ame- 
nites), but this name is sometimes derived from a Swiss cler- 
gyman, Jacob Amen, in the 17th century, who had a dispute 
on ayer points with another Mennonite, John Heisly.— 
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with full propriety only be used by Him who is 
the personal truth (John xiv. 6), the Amen (Rey. 
iii. 14), the God of Truth (in Hebr. Amen, Isa. 
lxy. 16), and in whom all the promises of God 
are Yea and Amen (2 Cor. i. 19).—P. 8.] 

I say unto you: to the little company of 
disciples now already collected. [This formula 
“© T say unto you” differs from the ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” as Christ differs from all the prophets: 
He is the truth itself and speaks with divine au- 
thority His own word; they are only witnesses 
of the truth and speak the Word of God in the 
name of God.—P. 8. ] 

(Henceforth) yeshallsee heaven opened. 
—[This prospect to the public life of Christ, and 
uninterrupted communion between heaven and 
earth in and through Him, is an eminently fit 
conclusion.of this chapter. Whether we retain 
andpte (am apr) or not, the beginning of His 
public ministry and the first recognition of His 
Messianic dignity is meant, as the starting-point 
of an unbroken communion. between God and 
man, and an exchange of divine grace and human 
prayers. The open heaven is here, as in the bap- 
tism of Christ, a symbolical expression for the 
ever present help and grace of God (comp. Gen. 
xxviii. 10-17; Ezek. i. 1; Matth. iii. 16; Acts vii. 
17; x.11); while the closed heavens signify the ab- 
sence of divine help or the impending judgment 
of God (comp. Isa. Ixiv.1). The participle avew- 
yéra implies the act of opening, and the fact that 
before Christ the heaven was closed. Bengel: 
“<apertum, preteritum, proprie, Matth. lii. 16, e¢ 
cum continuatione in posterum,” John iii. 18; Acts 
vii. 56; Apoc. xi. 12.—P.S.] The expression is 
evidently suggested by the word concerning the 
Israelite without guile, and the description of 
Christ as the King of Israel; and stands related 
to that dream of Jacob, in which his higher Is- 
rael-nature decisively came forth (Gen. xxviii. 
12), though he did not receive the honorable ti- 
tle of Israel until a later time.* The first Israel 
saw heaven open, but only in dream, only for a 
while; the ascending and descending of the an- 
gels were assisted by a ladder; the Lord stood 
above the latter in the heavens; and the vision 
vanished away. Yet the living intercourse be- 
tween heaven and earth, between God and man, 
had announced itself and opened in the old theo- 
cracy, and was now gloriously to complete itself. 
The expression can by no means be limited to 
actual appearances of angels in the life of Jesus 
[at His birth, in the garden of Gethsemane, at 
the resurrection and ascension] (Chrysostom and 
others), nor to His working of. miracles (Storr) ; 





* [The allusion to Jacob’s vision of the ladder is generally 
admitted by commentators. Augustine: Cujus nomine te ap- 
_ pellavi, ipsius somnium in te apparebit. (Comp. his Tract. 
VIL in Joh. Ev.). Grotius: Quod ibiin somnio vidit Israel, 
idem vigilans visurus dicitur verus Israelita. Bengel : Vidit 
tale quid Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 12; quanto magis Israelite vert 
in N. 7. Alford: “The words have a plain reference to the 
ladder of Jacob, and imply that what he then saw was now 
to receive its fulfilment: that He, the Son of Man, was the 
dwelling of God and the gate of heaven, and that through 
Him, and on Him in the first place, was to descend all com- 
munication of help and grace from above.” Trench: “ What 
Israel saw, the true ‘ Israelite’ shall behold the same; yea, 
what one saw but ina dream, the other shall behold in waking 
reality ; and more and better even than this; for then God 
was a God far off; the Lord stood above the ladder and spoke 
_ from heaven; but now standing at its foot, He speaks as the 
Son-of Man from earth, for now the Word has been made flesh ; 
and the tabernacle of God is with men.”—P. 8.] 
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yet these points are not (according to Meyer) to 
be set aside, since they are phenomena peculiar 
to the New Testament intercourse between hea- 
ven and earth. On the other hand, the angels 
are no more to be reduced to personified divine 
powers (as by De Wette),* than the divine pow- 
ers to angels (as by Hofmann).t Meyer rightly 
emphasizes the terms henceforth (am4p7t) and 
ye shall see (6peo%e); they show that it is the 
total Messianic revelation in its actual opera- 
tion, which is spoken of, and that this is repre- 
sented in figurative language. The expression, 
however, is not exactly symbolical, inasmuch as, 
in‘a spiritual sense, heaven is really opened, and 
the living personal intercourse between the Fa- 
ther and the Son also becomes manifest in ma- 
nifold angelophanies, voices, and spiritual reve- 
lations. ‘The dvaBaivovrec stand first in the 
Old Testament also [Gen. xxviii. 12]; we might, 
as in fact Philo does (De Somniis, p. 642), think 
of the reciprocal actings of human wants and 
prayers and divine powers; but the former are 
never called messengers of God. More correctly: 
They return to heaven to receive new commis- 
sions.” Tholuck. If we consider that Christ is 
the incarnate Angel of the Lord, we may refer 
the ascending unquestionab 7 to His high- priest- 
ly intercessions, works, and sacrifice, the de- 
scending to the gradual unfolding of the riches 
of His kingly glory. Luther: *‘ Now are heaven 
and earth become one thing, and it is just as if 
ye sat above, and the gentle angels ministered to 
you.” Calvin: ‘* Quum prius nobis clausum esset 
regnum dei, vere in Christo apertum fuit, ... . ut 
simus cives sanctorum et angelorum soci.” For 
other explanations see Tholuck, p. 102. 

[We must here dismiss the notions of space. 
The incarnate Son of God is the bond of union, 
the golden clasp between earth and heaven, the 
mediating centre of a1 intercourse with God. 
Where Heis, there is 1eaven and there are the 
angels, who ascend from Him as the starting- 
point, and descend upon Him, as the termination 
point. He spoke while He was on earth, other- 
wise we would expect the reverse order. From 
the incarnate Saviour as the Alpha and Omega, 
this spiritual communion with heaven proceeds 
upon all believers. Ryle weakens the force of 
the prediction by confining it to the time of the 
future advent; this is sufficiently refuted by 
henceforth._—P. S.] 

Upon the Son of Man.—In John as well as 
in the Synoptists Christ designates Himself by 
this term. See Comm. on Matth. ch. viii. 20. 
‘¢ Undoubtedly the precedent in Daniel has sug- 
gested the language in the Revelation, ch. xiv. 
14; i. 18, in which latter is also wera Tr. vepeddr ; 
and those like passages, in which the Redeemer 
is mentioned as appearing ézi rT. vededdv, év d6Ey, 
in His Messianic and judicial glory, Luke xxi. 
27; Matth. xxvi. 64; xvi. 28; so, therefore, 
Chemnitz, with the joint conception of the humi- 
litas taken from the passages in Ezekiel; Beza, 
Scholten, Liicke.” Tholuck. Yet the fact that 
the Lord applied this name to Himself, and that 





* [Or preachers of Christ, as Augustine explains angels in 
this passage (Tract. VII. 2 23).—P. 8.] 

+ [Hengstenberg likewise takes a comprehensive view of 
the passage, as including the angels proper and all other me- 
diums of divine communication.—P. 8.] 
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the people did not recognize it as a designation 
of the Messiah, John xii. 34, itself very plainly 
shows that the phrase was not current as a Mes- 
sianic phrase of the Jewish theology, though 
after the example of Daniel the term itself ap- 
pears in the book of Enoch and in IV. Esdras, 
as well as, among the Rabbins, the expression : 
«¢ He that cometh in the clouds.” The fact that 
the Apostles abstain from the phrase, Tholuck 
explains from Heb. ii. 6; that is, because the 
term referred to the humiliation of the Son of 
God. Asto Hofmann’s hypothesis (Schriftbeweis, 
II. p. 51) see Tholuck, p. 104. ofmann lays 
stress on the point that the phrase in Daniel is 
not: The Son of man, but: One like a son of 
man. This manner of interpretation would re- 
quire that the Old Testament prophecy every- 
where have the New Testament idea and phrase- 
ology pure and simple, in order to have them at 
all. Strangely Tholuck thinks the tracing of the 
expression to Daniel excludes the interpretation 
proposed by Herder: Man kar’ é&oyfv, the pat- 
tern man; that according to this by a son of 
man must strictly be understood a man who 
shares th2 lot of actual mankind, as in Numb. 
xxiii. 19; Job xxv. 6. And why not? Christ, 
as the second man, the Son of mankind, 1 Cor. 
xy. 47, is as well in His suffering the heir of its 
judgment, as in His work the heir of its right- 
eousness of faith, and assuredly for this very rea- 
son the Son of Man, the supernatural bloom of 
the race, because He is the Son of God. Lu- 
thardt too thinks this latter idea, which he like- 
wise gives, must be vindicated against the deri- 
vation of the name from the book of Daniel. But 
the vision in Daniel must after all have an idea. 
And it is sufficiently clear why Jesus chose this 
particular term from Daniel to designate Him- 
self. 

[Excursus on THE MEANING OF THE TITLE 
“Tne Son or Man.”—The designation of Christ 
as the Son of Mun (6 vide rob dvb pdrov), occurs in 
this chapter, ver. 51 (52) for the first time, and 
in the mouth of Christ; while the corresponding 
title, the Son of God (6 vide rod Beod), occurs first 
ver. 49 (50), in the mouth of a disciple (Natha- 
nael), but had been previously applied to Christ 
by God in His baptism (Matth. iii. 16), and by 
Satan, hypothetically, in the temptation (Matth. 
iv. 8, 6). The former is found about eighty, or, 
deducting the parallels, fifty-five times in the 
Gospels, and is only used by our Lord Himself, 
except in three cases, viz., once by Stephen when 
he saw ‘‘the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God,” Acts 
vii. 56 (in allusion probably to Matth. xxvi. 64), 
and twice by the apocalyptic seer, Rev. i. 18; 
xiv. 14, with obvious reference to Dan. vii. 18, 
14. Bengel (on Matth. xvi. 13) urges the cir- 
cumstance as very significant that Christ, during 
His earthly life, was never called the Son of Man 
by anybody but Himself. His followers called 
Him the Son of David (the Messiah), or the Son 
of God. The title the Son of God is used some- 
times by Christ Himself, but mostly by the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. Christ could use both de- 
signations with equal propriety, but He preferred 
the title of humility and condescension which 
identifies Him with the human race, while the 
Apostles chose the title of honor and dignity 








which exalts Him far above men. The one sig: 
nifies in general the true humanity, the other 
the true divinity of Christ, both together give us 
the full idea of the God-Man (tedvdpwroc). Both 
titles are generic. In both titles, when applied 
to Christ, the definite article is nearly always em- 
ployed. Heis not simply a son of man among 
other men, nor a son of God ona par with the 
children of God, but He is emphatically and ina 
unique sense the Son of Man, and the Son of God. 
The definite article is as significant in one case 
as in the other, and suggests a distinction as well 
as a resemblance. 

The appellation the Son of Man, when used by 
Christ of Himself, cannot, like the corresponding 
Hebrew DINT{3 or DIN|A, be simply a poetic 
designation of man in general, in which sense 
vioc avd porov (without the article) is used Hebr. 
ii. 6 (in a quotation, however, from the Messia- 
nic Ps. viii.), and viol rév avtporwv, Eph. iii. 5. 
It cannot be supposed for amoment that Christ 
should have used this term so dften of Himself 
as a mere circumlocution for the personal pro- 
noun. Nobody speaks of himself in this way. 
In the Saviour’s native dialect, the Syriac, 
Bar nosho, the son of man, is man generically; 
the filial part of the compound denotes the 
identity and purity of the generic idea. This 
leads to the correct interpretation, as above 
indicated. 

Nor does the title, as many suppose (e. g., Jus- 
tin Martyr, Tertullian, De Wette, Tholuck), ex- 
press exclusively the humiliation and condescen- 
sion of Christ, but it denotes at the same time, 
and chiefly His elevation above the ordinary le- 
vel, and the actualization, in Him and through 
Him, of the ideal standard of human nature un- 
der its moral and religious aspect, or in its rela- 
tion to God, (Bengel,* Schleiermacher, Olshau- 
sen, Neander, Hengstenberg, Trench, Liddon,t 
Godet,} and others). 

Christ Jesus is the centre of the unity of man- 
kind, the recapitulation of humanity, as Paul 
profoundly indicates (Eph. i. 10), and as Irenzeus 
taught. He is the true seed of the woman, 
the second Adam (Rom. v. and 1 Cor. xv.), who 
more than restored what the first Adam lost. He 
fulfils and closes the preceding, and controls the 
succeeding, history of our race. All men, even 
the best and the greatest, have their weaknesses 
and defects, and reflect only a fragment of the 
idea of humanity. Once in history, and once only, 
there was born a man who represents humanity 
in its purity without the demoniac adulteration 





*[Bengel (Matth. xvi. 13): Unus hic nempe homo est, quem 
Adamus, post lapsum, ex promissione expectavit pro tota sua 
progenie; 6 Sevtepos, secundus, quem omnis prophetia V. 7. 
indigitavit, qui totius generis humant jura et primogenituram 
sustinet, et cui uni quod humani nominis nos non peniteat, de- 
bemus. Comp. his whole note on Matth. xvi. 13, which Trench 
calls ‘a wonderful specimen of the close packing of matter 
the most interesting and the most important in his Gnomon.” 

+ [Lectures on the Divinity of Christ, 1868, p.8: “The title 
Son of Man does not merely assert His real incorporation with 
our kind; it exalts Him infinitely above us all as the repre- 
sentative, the ideal, the pattern Man.”] 

t [Com. 1.340: “Il se declaratt non seulement un homme, un 
vrar homme, mais le rejeton par excellence de la race humaine, 
Vhomme attendue, prévu, moralement nécessatre, le répresen~ 
tant normal du type. . . Jésus trowve ainsi le moyen da firmer 
de lui-méme tout ce quwil y ade plus grand. tout en employant 
la forme la plus fraternelle et la plus humble. Son Cgalité par- 
Saite avec nous sexprime jusque dans le terme qui révile sa sw 
periorité absolue sur Hates 
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of sin, and its universality without the limita- 
tions of race and nationality. Christ felt more 
humanly, spake more humanly, acted, suffered 
and died more humanly than any man before or 
since His coming. Every word and act of His 
appeals to universal human sympathies and calls 
out the moral affections of all without distinction 
of race, condition, and degree of culture. He is 
the only dAndivic avdpwro¢ (as Philo called the 
Logos), the Urdild, the archetypal or model Man, 
the King of men, and ‘draws all men” to Him. 
He could not have been so perfect a man with- 
out being also divine. 

This interpretation of the title Son of Man, 
suggested grammatically by the use of the defi- 
nite article, is confirmed historically by the origin 
of the term, according to the usual acceptation, in 
Dan. vii. 13 f., where it signifies the Messiah in 
His heavenly glory, as the head of a universal 
and eternal kingdom,* and perhaps also in Ps. 

_viii. where man is represented in his ideal desti- 
nation with reference to the Messiah as the true 
and perfect head of humanity (comp. Rom. vy. 12; 
1 Cor. xv. 27; Hebr. i. 2-8). The Son of David 
was likewise a designation of the Messiah (Matth. 
ix. 27; xv. 22; xii. 23; xxi. 9; xxii. 41 ff), but 
is not so significant, as it represents Christ only 
as the flower and crown of the house of David, 
not of the whole human family. Our view com- 
mends itself, moreover, at once as the most na- 
tural and significant, in such passages as, ‘Ye 
shall see the heayen open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man” 
(John i. 51); ‘ He that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of Man who is in heaven”’ (John 
vi. 53); ‘The Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of His Father ;” ‘The Son of Man is come 
tosave”’ (Matth. xviii. 11; comp. Luke xix. 10) ; 
«The Father hath given Him authority to exe- 
cute judgment also, because He is the Son of 
Man” (John y. 27). Even those passages which 
are quoted for the opposite view, receive, in 
our interpretation, a greater force and beauty 
from the sublime contrast which places the vol- 
untary condescension and humiliation of Christ 
in the most striking light, as when He says: 
é Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head” (Luke ix. 58): or, ‘* Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant; even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many” (Matth. xx. 27, 
28). Thus the manhood of Christ, rising far 
above all ordinary manhood, though freely 
coming down to its lowest ranks, with the view 
to their elevation and redemption, is already 
the portal of His Godhood. Comp, my treatise 
on the Person of Christ, Boston, 1865, pp. 113 ff, 
from which I have transferred a few sentences. 


e318: } 


* [I saw in the night visions, and behold, one like the Son of 
Man—W3N 335, LXX: ws vids avOpdrov, Vulg.: quasi 
ey bee 





filius hominis—came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days . . . and there was given Him dominion 
and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve Him,” etc. Comp. the words of Christ, 
Matth. xxiv. 30 and xxvi. 64: “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heayen.” The allusion in the last two passages to the 
prophecy of Daniel can hardly be mistaken. ] 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The greatness of the Baptist and the ma- 
jesty of Christ appear in John’s pointing his dis- 
ciples to Christ, and Christ’s attaching the best 
of them immediately to Himself. In these disci- 
ples of John the spiritual perfection of the work 
of the Baptist is seen, 

2. It is remarkable, that the first disciples of 
John who followed Christ, followed Him upon 
the repeated testimony of the Baptist: Behold 
the Lamb of God. The testimony to the pre- 
existence and glory of Christ does not convince 
the rulers of the Jews; this testimony which 
shows a future full of suffering for Christ con- 
vinces the disciples of John who here come to 
view. This of itself shows that they can never 
have shared the entirely crude, sensuous hope 
of the Messiah, in its hard, unspiritual form ; 
much as they were still involved in sensuous ex- 
pectations of a nobler sort. 

8. Coming to Christ is here illustrated in every 
way. Prophetic testimony, office, word, points 
to him. Then brother brings brother, friend 
brings friend, townsman brings townsman.. 
One comes with another, and one after ano- 
ther. 

4, These first disciples stand the decisive test- 
question, whether they seek something from 
Him, or seek Himself and all in Him. They seek 
Him, and when they exclaim: We have found 
the Messiah, they mean: We have found—abso- 
lutely. 

5. In keeping with this prominence of the 
personality of Christ, He manifests His glory first 
in miracles of pure knowledge wiih the most 
varied insight into the dark depths of personal 
life. Thus in our text He sees through, in par- 
ticular, Peter and Nathanael, and at the close of 
the chapter the Evangelist celebrates Him as the 
knower of hearts. So afterwards He reads Nico- 
demus, the woman of Samaria, Judas, the peo- 
ple, ete. 

6. The manner in which the Evangelist John, 
with delicate modesty, has here interwoven the 
story of his own calling with the gospel history, 
reminds us of the similar manner of Matthew 
(ch. ix. 9); and these two analogies might lead 
us to presume that Mark (ch. xiv. 51, 52) and 
Luke (ch. xxiv. 13-35) have done likewise. See 
the exegesis, ver. 85. Christianity, in the light 
of the person of the Lord, brings to view and 
into play the worth and warrant of all the per- 
sonages purified by Him. But evidently these 
great, sanctified delineators of the life of Jesus 
and the facts of redemption have wrought in 
with the utmost modesty their own names, for 
the most part only by hints in any part of their 
picture. 

7. Inthis place Israel meets us in its purity, 
and doubtless is made prominent in its higher 
import, because the Evangelist sees himself fur- 
ther on compelled to exhibit Judaism so strongly 
in its hatred of the truth. 

8. Christianity, an open heayen over open 
eyes, and a revelation of ever new and ever 
greater glories of the Lord, first in His life, then 
in His church, because divinity is become one 
with humanity in Christ, and this life communi- 
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cates itself through the Holy Ghost to be- 
lievers. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


On both histories together (vers. 85-48 and 44-51), 
The exuberant beginning of the Church of 
Christ: a. Its going forth out of the Old Testa- 
ment; 6. Its rising into the New.—The Israel of 
the Old Covenant, and the Israel of the New.— 
The effect of the testimony of John: residing (1) 
in the perseverance (repetition) and emphasis of 
it; (2) inthe matter of it (the Lamb of God).— 
Three unique days in the kingdom of God (the 
next day, etc.).—Christ the Lamb of God.—The 
coming of the disciples to Jesus, a type of our 
coming to Him.—How quickly Christ and His 
elect recognize and meet each other.—The spring 
seasons of the kingdom of heaven.—The unity 
and the diversity ofthe Lord’s ways of calling His 
disciples.—** We have found !”—Working for the 
Lord.—Christ the heart-searcher.—The three 
great proofs of the Messiah: (1) From the Old 
Testament (Moses and the prophets, closed up by 
John the Baptist); (2) from Christ’s representa- 
tion of Himself; (3) from the experience of the 
disciples. 

On the first history (vers. 35-43). The first two 
disciples of Jesus: John and Andrew.—The two 
decisive questions: What seek ye? and, Rabbi, 
where dwellest thou ?—The inyitation of Christ: 
«‘Come and see,”’ in its permanent import.—The 
first word of the Lord and His last respecting 
Peter, according to the Gospel of John.—How 
tte natural brotherhood becomes transfigured in 
the spiritual. 

On the second history (44-51). Philip and Natha- 
nael, or friendship in its relation to the kingdom 
of God: (1) Its destination for it; (2) its glorifica- 
tion in it.—Honorable prejudice, and how it is 
overcome by the facts of experience.—The word 
of the disciple: ‘Come and see;’’ an echo of the 
word of Jesus: ‘Come and see.””—The preaching 
of Philip: (1) Infinitely difficult: the connection 
of the name of Messiah, of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, with Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph; (2) perfectly de- 
cided: We have found Him! (8) Irresistibly 
confirmed: Come and see!—One of the rare 
commendatory words of Christ, on a most rare 
occasion: (1) Bestowed upon a man who spoke 
contemptuously of His birth-place; was prepos- 
sessed against Himself; had, immediately after 
an hour of earnest devotion, fallen again under 
a prejudice; (2) and bestowed for the very rea- 
son, that he was without guile.—‘‘An Israelite 
without guile:” In all nations, as in all men, 
the essential permanent nature and destiny must 
be distinguished from the corruption of it (the 
true Israelite from the false Jew; the intellectual 
German from the dreamy German; the open, 
frank Frenchman from the insolent Frenchman, 
etc.; Peter the rock from Peter the shaken reed, 
etc.).—The threefold homage of Nathanael: 1) 
Rabbi (which he had owed from the first) ; t3} 
Son of God (which he had denied Him); (3) 
King of Israel (with which he submits to Him as 
an Israelite without guile).—Christianity an open 
heaven over the open eyes and -hearts of be- 
lievers.—-The ascending and descending an- 
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gels; or, the intercourse between heaven ana 
earth, a reciprocity of personal vital functions 
between the Father and Christ, Christ and His 
people, the church triumphaat and the church 
militant.—Open hearts, a foretokening of the 
open heaven (Christ’s look into the soul of Na- 
thanael, a foretokening of all the wonders of re- 
velation). 

Srarke: Preachers must repeat a thing often 
for the sake of those weak in faith.—QuESNEL: 
To enforce industriously the all-sufficient sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ, a main duty of the servant 
of God.—Here the Lord begins to collect a little 
church, to which John has given up his disciples. 
—Jesus calls and draws men to Himself; yet 
without violence.—Zxrisius: Experience in spiri- 
tual things gives great certainty and firmness in 
faith.—Regenerate Christians acquire a new 
name, which no man knows.—Os1aAnpDER: Every 
one who truly believes in Christ is a rock, against 
which all the gates of hell are powerless.— 
QuusneL: Judge of divine things not by outward 
appearance, nor under human prejudice.—ZEI- 
sius: Uprightness is pleasing to the Lord, 1 
Chron. xxix. 17.—The omnipresent eye of the 
Lord.—The opening of heaven the opening of 
a way whereby the heavenly riches course to the 


jearth, and free way (access) is given from earth 
,to heaven.—Relation of the descending and as- 


cending to the humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ (?).—Christ the ladder to heaven. 

! Brauner: The voice of the preacher prepared 
the way for Him; in the company of the preacher 
He must find His first adherents.—The antici- 
pating friendliness of Jesus.—The blessedness of 
a Christian is ungrudging, and would communi- 
cate itself to all the world.—But why the ascend- 
ing (of the angels) first, the descending after ? 
Because intercourse between heaven and earth is 
not now first beginning, but has already begun 
(above all the Angel of the Lord has come down 
in the flesh).—Guriacu: It seems that John the 
Baptist always spoke in short, weighty sentences, 
which he often repeated and deeply impressed. 
—The Son of God, the King of Israel, Ps. ii.— 
Lisco: Jesus finds disciples through the testi- 
mony of His herald (and here the first two) ; 
Jesus finds disciples through the testimony of 
those who have come to know Him (and here 
probably again two: Peter and James the elder); 
Jesus finds disciples through the immediate call 
of His own word (here the last two). Yet, in 
the wider sense, (1) the office of the herald, (2) 
the joint witness of the disciples, (8) the call of 
Jesus run through the whole formation of disci- 
pleship.—The best counsel against all errors: 
Come and see!—Hxrusner: The whole service 
of the teacher consists in pointing to Christ; no 
man can take the place of Christ, but human aid 
can help to find Him.—Jesus’ turning, a power- 
ful stroke on the heart; Jesus’ look, an attract- 
ing power.—What seek ye? a question which 
Jesus puts to every one who comes to Him.—The 
open hearts went straight forward.—There is a 
great difference between mediate and immediate 
acquaintance with Jesus.—The more like Jesus, 
the more inexhaustible a man is.—The more one 
is conversant with Jesus, the more he finds in 
Him. In other men one is often disappointed ; 
in Jesus every expectation is exceeded.—ALBER- 
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Tin: How does the Saviour enlist disciples? 
—ScuLerermacuer: The meeting of Christ and 
His disciples an example for us in forming ear- 
nest social relations.—The deepest corruption 
is the falsehood of man.—Through the Redeemer 
alone is made the bond between heaven and earth. 

[Ver. 51 (52). Luruer: When Christ became 
man and had entered on His ministerial office 
and begun to preach, then was the heaven opened, 
and remains open; and has from that time, since 
the baptism of Christ in the Jordan, never been 
shut, and never will be shut, although we do not 
see it with our bodily eyes. Christ says 
this: ‘Ye are now heavenly citizens, and have 
* your citizenship above in the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and are in communion with the holy angels, 
who shall without intermission ascend and de- 
scend. about you.’—Archbishop Trenca: The 
Lord would indicate by these wondrous words 
that He should henceforward be the middle point 
of a free intercourse, yea, of an uninterrupted 
communion, between God and man, that in Him 
should be the meeting place of heaven and of 
earth (Ephes. i. 10; Col. i. 19); which should 
be no longer two, as sin had made them, sepa- 
rated and estranged from one another, but one, 
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now that righteousness had looked down from 
heaven, and truth had flourished out of the 
earth. And this, the glory of Christ, they, His 
disciples, should behold, and should understand, 
that they too, children of man, were by Him, tha 
Son of Man, made citizens of a kingdom which, 
not excluding earth, embraced also heaven. 
From earth there should go up evermore suppli- 
cations, aspirations, prayers,—and these by the 
ministration of angels (Rev. viii. 8, 4), if some 
still want a certain literal fulfilment ;—from 
heaven there should evermore come down graces, 
blessings, gifts, aid to the faithful and punish- 
ment for them that would hurt them (Rev. viii. 5; 
Acts xii. 7,23). Heaven and earth should hence- 
forward be in continual interchange of these 
blessed angels, 
‘And earth be changed to heaven, and heaven to earth; 
One kingdom, joy and union without end.’ 
—Bonaventura; The heavenly ladder was 
broken in Adam, and repaired in Christ.—There 
is a beautiful hymn on Jacob’s ladder, as a sym- 
bol of communion with God, by Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, 1848: 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


—P8.] 


II. 


THE KINDRED AND FRIENDS OF THE LORD, AND THE FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS AT CANA, AS THE 
EARNEST OF THE GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD, AND AS THE FIRST MANIFESTATION OF HIS 


GLORY. 
HEAVENLY. 


CHRIST TRANSFIGURING THE EARTHLY MARRIAGE FEAST INTO A SYMBOL OF THE 


Cuap. II. 1-11. 


(Pericope for 2d Sunday after Epiphany.) 


1 And the third day there was a marriage [a marriage feast was held] in Cana of 
2 Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there: And both Jesus was called, and his 
3 disciples, [and Jesus also was invited and his disciples] to the marriage. And 

when they wanted wine [And wine having failed, or, when wine failed] the mother 


4 of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. 


Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what 


5 have I to do with thee?? mine hour is not yet come. His mother saith unto the 


6 servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 


And there were set there six water- 


pots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three 


7 firkins apiece. 


Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. 


And they 


8 filled them up to the brim [top]. And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and 


9 bear unto the governor [ruler] of the feast. 


And they bare wt. When the ruler 


of the feast had tasted the water that was made [had become, or, been made] wine, 
and knew not whence it was, (but the servants which drew [who had drawn] the 

10 water knew), the governor [ruler] of the feast called the bridegroom, And saith 
unto him, Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine, [setteth forth the 
ood wine first]; and when men have well drunk,’ then* that which is worse; but 

11 [omit but]? thou hast kept the good wine until now. This’ beginning of miracles 
[signs, tv onustwy] did [wrought] Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth hig 
glory [his transfiguring power, tj 06&ay abr0d] ; and his disciples believed [the more] 


on [in] him, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1Ver.3. [borepyHoavTos olvov. dotepéw, 
Greek, also the meaning: to Fail, to be wanting ; comp. 


prop. to be behind (either in time, or in rank), had, in the later 
Mark x. 21, év cou vareper.—P. 8 


Ver.4.[Tiémotkal cot, yvvat; lit. : What to me and to thee, woman? t. e., What have Iin common with thee? This 


elliptic phrase corresponds to the Hebrew 3) 


+b-nn, and is a disclaimer of communion. Josh. xxii. 24; Judg. xi. 12; 


2 Sam. xvi. 10; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings iinae ) Matth. viii. 29; xvii. 19; Mark i. 24; Luke viii. 28; also in classical Greek. 


It is not (like the somewhat similar English phrases : 


Mind your business, 


This is none of your business,and the German, 


Das geht dich nichts an) necessarily disrespectful, but may be used in a friendly sense, as is evident from Judg. xi.12; 2 


Sam. xvi. 10; Matth. viii. 29 (comp. also the similar phrase of the wife of Pilate, 
Kaiw éxeiv@); yet it always implies more or less of reproot, however slight. 


Matth. xxvii. 19: Mydév cor Kai TO Si- 
So it is taken here by the best commentators, 


asa gentle rebuke of untimely interference, though it was no doubt mitigated by the tone of speaking. The term yvac is 


entirely respectful, and must always be where the true dignity of woman is felt and 


15. See the Exec. Norss.—P. 8.] 


recognized ; comp. John xix. 26; xx. 


8 Ver. 10. [6rav weOvTAacuy, Vulg.: cum inebriati fuerint ; Tyndal, Cranmer, Alford: when men be (are) drunken ; 
Geneva, Rheims, A. V.: when men have well drunk; Am. Bible Union (Dr. Conant), Young, Owen: when they have drunk 


freely; Luther ; trunken worden sind; De Wette, 


Stier: trunken sind; Me@vcoxomar (Mid ), like the Hebrew Dv, means to 


become drunk, to get drunk (Luke xii. 45; Hph. y. 18; Rey. xvii. 2), but also to drink freely, and does not necessarily imply 


excess (Sept. Gen. xiii. 34; Hage. L 
Tholuck. 
bial remark of the ruler of the feast. 
etiam Judorum : ebrietas non approbatur. 


rauscht geworden sind, but likewise guards against this inference. | 3 j 
neaninie’ of medva bac, so neither is there any to shrink from it, as uttered by the apxitpixAcvos.” See Exec. Nores. 
S) 


6 Ver. ll. 


6; probably also Cant. v. 1: Dt . 
At all events no unfavorable inference is to be drawn, as regards the present company, from this general prover- 
Bengel briefly and pointedly : Simpliciter recensetur oratio architriclint, et consuetudo 
Meyer contends for the usual meaning of the verb and translates: wenn ste be- 


miere kai meOvoOnTe, adcApot). Comp. Beza, De Wette, 


Alford: “While there is no reason to press the ordinary 


4 Ver. 10. Tére is wanting in %, B. L. Probably overlooked by reason of the rév immediately following. 


5 Ver. 10. tr after ob is omitted by Lachm., Tregelles, Alford and Tischend.—P. 8.] 


Alf., West. and Hort. Hence the proper translation is : 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[Here we have the fulfilment of the promise 
made in the last verse of ch. i., and a startling 
proof of the presence of supernatural powers in 
the person of the Son of Man. Christ significantly 
began His public ministry with a miracle of 
transformation: His whole mission was to con- 
yoxt sinners into saints, to turn grief into joy, to 
@evate earth to heaven. It was moreover a mi- 
racle of festive joy and gladness, and of more than 
royal munificence; showing—in striking contrast 
to the Mosaic law of condemnation and the as- 
cetic austerity and water-baptism of John, and 
in the presence of his former pupils—that the 
gospel is life and peace, a religion of true hap- 
piness. Christ relieves not only the present 
need, but provides also an abundant supply for 
all the future, enough and to spare for every one 
that thirsteth. It is equally significant that this 
miracle was performed in the bosom of a family: 
for the family is the first institution of God on 
earth, and the nursery of Church and State, 
where all moral reforms of society must begin. 
Christianity restored marriage and the family to 
their original purity, and elevated them to true 
dignity by abolishing polygamy, emancipating 
woman from slavish degradation, and by making 
the relation of husband and wife a type of the 
sacred union of Christ to His church.—The mi- 
racle of Cana, as it was the first in time, is also 
the greatest in character, next to the raising of 
Lazarus which was the last, and which exhi- 
bited Christ as the Conqueror of death and the 
Prince of life eternal. Both belong exclusively 
to the fourth Gospel, while the miraculous feed- 
ing of the multitude is reported by all.* The 
change of water into wine was a proper transub- 
stantiation or qualitative transmutation of an 





* (Godet, I. pp. 362 and 365, gives some good reasons why 
John alone relates this miracle of Cana. It seems to have 
dropped out of the synoptical tradition, together with the first 
acquaintance of the disciples recordedin ch.i. It is moreover 
the only miracle in which the mother of Jesus, who was in- 
trusted to the care of John, prominently figures.—P. S.] 





The art. hv before &pxyv in the text. rec. is wanting in X, A. B. L. and rejected by Lachm., Tischend., Treg., 
This wrought Jesus as a beginning of (His) signs.—P.8 ] 


elementary substance. Itis not a creative act 
in the strict sense of the term; for God made the 
world out of nothing, Christ always operated 
upon existing substances. But it involves the 
same creative power, and is strictly above na- 
ture and above reason (not against them), and 
therefore incomprehensible. Yet after all it is 
not more beyond our present comprehension than 
the change of the rain from heaven into the juice 
of the grape, the growth of plants by the trans- 
mutation of inorganic matter into organic, and 
all those miracles of nature, which by their daily 
occurrence appear to us natural and common.*— 
Like many sayings of Christ, the miracle of Cana 
is a stumbling-block to the superficial reader, 
and seems to conflict with the ideal character of 
the Gospel of John. It is indeed a rebuke to a mor- 
bid asceticism and desponding legalism, to which 
even many good people are given. But it abounds 
in high moral significance and symbolic beauty. 
It is altogether unnecessary to resort to the mo- 
dern figment of an essential difference of the 
wine of the Bible and usual wine. The wine 
which Christ made was no doubt pure, good 
wine, in the proper sense of the term. But 
to think it even possible that Christ might have 
encouraged immoderate use of wine or any kind 
of excess, proves a false posture of mind and ut- 
ter disqualification to understand the miracle. 
The piety and sobriety of this God-fearing fa- 
mily, with the Son of God as their guest, was 
the basis of the miracle ; in an intemperate circle 
it would never have been wrought at all. Procul 
abeste profani! To the pure all things are pure. 
See Doctr. and Eru.—P. S8.] 





* [The great poet, Friedrich Rtickert, says with as much 
truth as poser | ee I 
“ Bin Wunder wird der Mensch empfangen und : 

Ein Wunder lebt er, wird geboren ae esas ; Peay 

Ein Wunder wichst er fort und sieht und fihlt sein Wunder : 
Ein Wunder, dass er denkt, und was er denkt, ein Wunder 
Bin Wunder steht er dain aller Wunder Mitte, ; 
Und Wunder gehn thm vor und nach auf Tritt und Schritte, 
An Wunder wird er so allmiilig unwillkiirlich ; 
Gewihnet, dass sie thm erscheinen ganz natitrlich. 

Und wunderbar erscheint thm Ungewohntes nur. 

Der unverwundert sieht das Wunder der Natur.?—P. $.] 


« 
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Ver. 1. And the third day, [r7 tpity 
4 4&p@].—Most probably identical [?] with the 
érabpiov, ch. i. 43 (44). See the Exnua. ad loc. 
The marriage-feast had probably been nearly 
three days in progress, when Jesus, on His ar- 
rival, was invited to it. [The third day is pro- 
bably to be reckoned from the last date mention- 
ed, 7. ¢., Nathanael’s calling, i. 48 (44), not from 
the day of John’s testimony, i. 29, as Dr. Lange 
takes it, still less from the day of Christ’s arrival 
in Cana (Ewald); for this was not yet spoken of. 
Bengel: Tertio die post promissum datum, i. 52, 
Nunc ostenditur specimen. The journey from Ju- 
deea to Galilee required two or three days, the 
distance ina direct line being over twenty hours. 
—P.S. 

In ens of Galilee.—In the Galilean Cana; 
in distinction from another. (So ver. 11; ch. iv. 
46; xxi. 2). [Or, rather, as the other Cana lies 
likewise in Galilee, r#¢ T'aAsAciac is merely a lo- 
cal notice of John for foreign readers, comp. i. 
28; 44, and Hengstenberg in loc.—P.8.] Not 
Kef’r Kenna, but Kana el-Jeltl, according to Rob- 
inson, III., p. 448. [Am. ed. of 1858, vol. II. pp. 
346-49.—P.S.] Galilee was originally only adis- 


trict (9°93) of Upper Galilee, which was divided 
from Lower Galilee by a line running from Tibe- 
rias to Zabulon. Hence in the time of John there 
was, no doubt, a Galilee in the stricter, ancient 
sense, to be distinguished from a Galilee in the 
wider sense. This distinction is important in 
John iv. 45. The other Cana, from which ours 
is distinguished, has been sought now, according 
to Josephus (Vita xvii. 1) erroneously in Perwa, 
now in a Cana in the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 
28), south-east of Tyre (Robinson III. 657), 
which, ‘‘though also to be counted in Galilee, 
lay so much in the vicinity of Phenicia, as to 
justify the designation of our Cana as K. t7¢ Ta- 
judatac,” (Meyer). But that northernmost Cana 
also belonged to Galilee. We can allow this dis- 
tinction only on the supposition that the region 
of Cana of Galilee was a Galilee in the narrow 
gense, in the most provincial terms. As Kef’r 
Kenna, which tradition has fixed as the Galilean 
Cana, lies some distance to the south, it might 
fall in the province of Lower Galilee, and might 
well form the antithesis. Ewald has made a 
Kanath, east of Jordan, the other Cana; which is 
scarcely tobementioned. Canalay onaround hill. 
 'The location of Cana is still under dispute. 
Dr. Robinson’s view has been adopted by Ritter, 
Meyer, Alford, Trench, Lange, Renan. Trench 
(On the Miracles, p. 83) numbers this among 
« the most felicitous and most convincing of Ro- 
binson’s slighter rectifications of the geography 
of Palestine.”  Kéana el-Jelil (7. e., Cana of Gali- 
Jee) is a mere ruin about seven miles or nearly 
three hours N. 4 E. from Nazareth, and about 
three miles N. by E. of Sepphoris (Seffirieh). 
Kef’r (i.¢., village) Kenna, isa small village about 
43 miles north-east of Nazareth, where the monks 
locate Cana, and where the remains of a Greek 
church and the house of St. Bartholomew are 
pointed out. Robinson’s arguments in fayor 
of Kana el-Jelil are the identity of name, 
and a notice from Marinus Sanutus about A. D. 
1321. But Hepworth Dixon (Holy Land, 1868, 
I. 382) contends again for Kef’r Kenna, as 


he and Thomson (The Land and the Book) con- 
tend for Tell Ham, as the site of Capernaum, 
against Robinson’s conclusion in favor of Khan 
Minyeh. Hengstenberg and Godet likewise de- 
cide for Ket’r Kenna. Grove (in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible) and Hackett (in a supple- 
mentary note to the Am. ed.) leave the question 
of the situation of Cana doubtful. Although 
Cana has nearly disappeared, it will always be 
remembered in connection with the festivity 
pigpardage and the happiness of the family. 
—P.S.] 

And the mother of Jesus was there.— 
The mother of Jesus, John writes; not Mary. 
[John never names Mary, as he does not name 
himself nor his brother James, perhaps on ac- 
count of his intimate connection with her in vir- 
tue of the dying injunction of the Saviour, xix. 
26, 27. So Alford.—P. 8.] Luthardt (with 
Hofmann and Lampe) holds (p. 420; comp. p. 116) 
that Jesus entirely dissolved the relation of son 
to Mary on the cross, with the word: ‘‘ Woman, 
behold thy son!”* John seems far from this, 
to speak mildly, rare exegesis. Jesus returned 
with His disciples to Galilee, their common home, 
They accompanied Him to Nazareth. But the 
mother of Jesus had gone to the wedding at Cana, 
which lay further north in the mountains. Pro- 
bably they met in Nazareth with the invitation 
which occasioned their following the mother. 

[The occasion was evidently a family gather- 
ing. Besides the mother of Jesus, His brothers 
were also present, ver. 12. It was a farewell 
(un adieu royal, as Godet says) to His earthly re- 
lations. He was now leaving the privacy and 
obscurity of family life to enter upon His public 
ministry, and marked the transition by an ex- ° 
hibition of His divine power which was well cal- 
culated to convince His brothers, sisters, and 
friends of His Messiahship, and to convert them 
into His spiritual relations.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 2. And Jesus also wasinvited, and 
his disciples, [7. ¢., those five mentioned in ch. 
i., Andrew, Simon Peter, Philip, Nathanael, and 
John. The evangelist was therefore an eye-wit- 
ness of the scene, and probably a relative of Je. 
sus.—P. S.] ’E«A4 07 [is the historical past: 
was bidden, invited, and] cannot be taken as plu- 
perfect. Where would the inviter have looked 
for the Lord on the Jordan? And there, too, He 
had as yet no disciples to be invited with Him. 
The invitation was rather an after-thought, and 
from this in part the lack of wine might be ex- 
plained. Meyer supposes that the invitation was 
given in Cana itself. But people do not go in 
search of a member of a family at a feast; at all 
events this would amount to their inviting them- 
selves. The fact that Nathanael was of Cana 
might increase the relations of the Lord to the 
house of friends with which His mother Mary 
seems to have been closely connected. It may 
certainly be inferred from this passage and ver. 





* [Similarly Godet (1.350): The address woman, xix. 26, 
signalizes the definite rupture of the earthly relation of mo- 
ther and son, and here at Cana Mary felt for the first time the 
point of that sword which was to pierce her soul beneath the 
cross (Luke ii. 35). This is going too far. Christ never broke 
that relation, but from His twelfth year (Luke ii. 49), He su- 
bordinated it to His higher relation to His heavenly Father. 
Here John, the adopted son and guardian of Mary, writing 
long after her death, calls her the mother of Jesus.—P. 8.] 
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12, that Joseph was no longer living. (Against 
Meyer, who unwarrantably cites ch. vi. 42).* 
Of a removal of Mary from Nazareth to Cana, 
Ewald speaks alone.t—If we reckon for the re- 
turn to Cana, including the stoppage at the call- 
ing of Philip and Nathanael, as a three days’ 
journey, Jesus, according to Origen’s computa- 
tion of the third day (from the day of ch. i. 43), 
would have arrived with His disciples in the eve- 
ning of the first day of the feast. Asa wedding 
generally lasted seven days (among the poorer 
people, indeed, only three, or even one; comp. 
Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 14; Tob. ix. 12), the 
supply of wine with but moderate care, would 
hardly have been exhausted so soon. We are 
forced to conclude, therefore, that the Lord came 
with His disciples on one of the later days of the 
feast; and this works backward to the suppo- 
sition that the third day dates from the testimony 
of John, as the day when Jesus was publicly and 
theocratically accredited as the Messiah in Israel. 

[The presence of Christ with His mother and 
disciples, at a wedding-feast, and His perform- 
ing His first miracle there, is a silent condemna- 
tion of monkish asceticism, and a recognition of 
the marriage relation as honorable and holy. 
Christianity is no flight from the world, but a 
transformation of the world, no annihilation of 
the order of nature, but the sanctification of it, 
no moroseness of spirit, but joy and gladness. 
It is the leaven which is to leaven the whole lump 
of society. But by turning water into wine and 
revealing His glory at the wedding-feast, Christ 
gave us an example how to conduct ourselves in 
society, that is to introduce a higher, nobler ele- 
ment, and to change the water of trifling, 
frivolous talk into the wine of instructive, 
profitable conversation. Trench observes: 
‘““We need not wonder to find the Lord of 
life at that festival; for He came to sanctify 
all life—its times of joy, asits times of sorrow; 
and all experience tells us, that it is times of 
gladness, such as this was now, which especially 
need such a sanctifying power, such a presence 
of the Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of 
God’s presence comes more naturally out: in 
these it is in danger to be forgotten. He was 
there, and by His presence there struck the key- 
note to the whole future tenor of His ministry.” 
—P.S. 

Ver. } And when wine failed, [K a? io- 
Tepgoavtoc oivov]. Gladly had the nuptial 
family, which undoubtedly belonged to the true 
waiting ones in Israel, improvised their invita- 
tion; but it seemed to fare ill for awhile, in 
having neglected the usual Jewish calculation. 
The less could their spirit turn to their mortifi- 
cation. Tholuck adduces the cheapness of wine 
in the East, to infer that the family was in limi- 
ted circumstances. Bat even where wine is 
cheap, it is not always at hand in abundance, 
even for the wealthy. In any case the need here 
existing was‘not so much that of poverty as that 





* [Joseph is last mentioned, Luke ii., when Jesus was twelve 
years of age, and accompanied His parents to Jerusalem. He 
Pai to have died before the public ministry of Christ.— 


p ane Vie de Jésus, pp. 71, 72, adopts this conjecture.— 
t [Doubtful ; comp. my note on yer. 1, p. 103.—P. §.] 











of family honor, especially of festal feeling and 
joy. [It also reveals the temperance of the fa- 
mily.—P. 8.] 

They have no wine.—No more wine. Ac- 
cording to Chrysostom and others, Mary speaks 
these words, because Jesus had already wrought 
miracles, and she expects one now. Contrary to 
ver. 11. According to Liicke, Jesus has already 
done extraordinary works in smaller circles, and 
so given rise to the expectation.* According to 
Bengel and Paulus, Mary would suggest to Him to 
depart with His disciples ;+ according to Meyer, 
to provide some remedy, ‘‘ which in fact might 
have been done in the most natural way (by 
fetching more wine)” ! Calvin thinks it a hush- 
word to the guests (perhapsa hint to go). Tho- 
luck; ‘*The object of Jesus’ journey could not 
have remained unknown to Mary; if, according 
to the popular faith, she was considering the mi- 
racle the test of the Messiah, she might now re- 
quest even the first exercise of the divine 
power.” Nothing of all these intentions appears 
in the words. To t¢el/ the need is not necessarily 
to apply for help. So far as its form is con- 
cerned, the expression proves only, that the peo- 
ple let Mary know the lack, and that she told it 
to the Lord; rather giving up than asking help. 
Mary had probably a hundred times found in 
her family life, that the holy Child, during His 
growth, could tell what to do, when no one else 
could, though not exactly by miracle strictly so 
called.{ <A confident expectation, however, must 
have been couched in her complaint; this is evi- 
dent from the answer of the Lord. She certainly 
meant, in general: Tell us what to do; and, if 
any one please, more specifically, according to 
Bengel: Bring the feast to a close; though in 
some other way than by an embarrassed depar- 
ture. 

[I take the words of Mary to be an indi- 
rect prayer and a modest hint to relieve the dif- 
ficulty, like the message of the sisters of Laza- 
rus: ‘Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest, is 
sick,” John xi. 8. Mary had good reason to 
expect that her divine Son, now after His solemn 
inauguration by the baptism in Jordan, and the 
gathering of His first disciples, would signalize 
His entrance upon public life by a miraculous 
demonstration of His Messianic dignity, and she 
was not shaken in her expectation by His appa- 
rent. refusal, as is evident from her words in ver. 
5 (see my note, p. 106). The announcement of the 
angel, the supernatural conception, and the whole 
conduct of Jesus must have long before convinced 
her of His Messiahship. Lampe properly re- 
gards these words as a monument of the faith, 
humility and modesty of Mary. Yet there was 





e lie very nearly Stier and Alford.—P, 8.] 
+ [It seems incredible that such a profoundly spiritual and 
ingenious commentator as Bengel should have anticipated 
even once the insipid rationalistic exegesis of Paulus of Hei- 
delberg. And yet soitisin this case. “Velim discedas, ut ceteri 
item discedant, antequam penuria patefiat” This would be 
kind to the family, but hardly respectful to Jesus, Bengel, 
however, adopts this view to deprive the answer of J esus | of 
all apparent harshness, and explains dpa, ver. 4, to mean hora 
discedendi, so as to say: This is not the hour of withdrawing. 
but the hour of assisting. Ebrard, in his ed. of Olshausen, 
agrees with Bengel.—P. 8.] Z 
{ (Similarly Cocceius, as cited by Trench: Mary had always 
tout aie oe ey and mentioned the want ta 
im mere at He might suggest some i 
it P'S] y g fgg way of remedying 
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a defect, an untimely haste and improper inter- 
ference, though from the best motives, with the 
Messianic prerogative of her divine Son. This 
is manifest from the reply of Jesus.—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. Jesus saith unto her, eic.—The 
terms of Luther’s version [identical with those 
of the English]: Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?* are much too strong. The phrase forms 
a scale, from the strongest rebuke to the gentlest 
refusal, according to the tone. f 

The address: yivaz, Woman, has no tinge 
of contempt. Augustus says to Cleopatra [the 
Queen of Egypt] in Dio: Odpoe, & yiva.t So 
the address to Mary Magdalene, John xx. 15, yi- 
vat, is plainly an expression of compassion. And 
so, too, is John xix. 26 to be taken. ; 

[In English theterm woman is frequently used in 
a solemn and honorable sense, as embracing the 
characteristic traits of the womanly ideal, when 
we speak of @ good woman, a noble woman, a true 
woman, be a@ woman. Christ calls His mother 
woman when on the cross He commited her with 
tender affection to the charge of His bosom disci- 
ple. He does not call her mother, because this 
would not suit here in connection with ri éuot Kai 
oot, and because He had regard mainly to His 
Father, and subordinated all earthly relations to 
the heavenly and eternal. Comp. Matth. xii. 
49, 50; Luke viii. 19; 2 Cor. v.16. The period 
of His subjection to her as His earthly mother had 
ceased. Even in His twelfth year He answered 
to her remark: ‘Thy father (Joseph) and I,” by 
‘“My Father” (in heaven), Luke ii. 48, 49. 
Calvin: Sic ergo matrem Christus alloquitur, ut per- 
petuam et communem seculis omnibus doctrinam tra- 
dat, ne immodicus matris honor divinam suam glo- 
riam obscuret. Olshausen: ‘‘The Son had now 
become the Lord also of His mother, who could 
secure her own happiness only by believing obe- 
dience to Him.”—P. S.] 

The phrase ri émot «ai coi, What to me 
and to thee (in which kocvdv or the like is to be 


supplied), has not among the Hebrews Cy-n9 


7), as in the classics, a repulsive, reprehensive 
sense, as Grotius shows, ad Matth. viii. 29. 
The expression is uttered in Jud. xi. 12; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10, in friendliness. It readily consists with 
this, that Jesus would assert the elevation of His 
divine calling above natural relationship, as in 
Matth. xii. 50 (Tholuck). Ebrard: That is my 
matter; leave that tome. Hengstenberg: ‘ Was 
mir und dir, Weib?” Literally correct, but not 
good Germaa. 

[As the interpretation of this passage, which 
derives its true light from Matth. xii. 46-50, 
has a bearing on the subject of Mariology 
and Mariolatry, I shall quote passages from 
ancient and modern commentators, who agree 
(against the Romish) in finding here a slight 
reproof of Mary for a certain improper in- 
terference or impatient haste. Irenzous (Adv. 
her. 1. III. c. 16, 37): ‘¢The Lord, repelling 
Mary’s unseasonable urgency (Dominus, repellens 





*[ Weib, was habe ich mit dir zu schaffen? Vulgate: Quid 
mihi et tibi est? French N.T.: Qu’y a-t-il entre moi et toi? 
Comp. my Text. Nore,? p. 102.—P. 8.] i 
. + [Dion Cassius, Hist. LI. 12: O@dpoer, @ yvvat, Kat Ov- 
pov éxe ayaddv, “Take courage, 0 woman, and keep a good 
heart,” or, ‘be of good cheer.”—P. 8.] 
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ejus intempestivam festinationem), said: ‘ What 
have I to do with thee,” eéc. Chrysostom (Hom. 


XXI. al. XX. in Joh. Tom. VIII. p. 122): “She 
wished to gain glory through her child (fot. 
Aeto.. .. Eavtnv Aaurporépav Torfoat Od Tov Tal- 
déc)... therefore Christ answered her with se- 
verity (opodpétepov arexpivato Aéywr, x. 7. 2.).” 
He adds: ‘Mary had not yet the proper opinion 
of Christ (ovdérw yap 7 éxpav mept adtov dézav el- 
xev), but because she bare Him, she thought that, 
after the manner of other mothers, she might in 
all things command Him whom she ought to have 
worshipped and adored as her Lord. For this 
reason He gave this answer.” Such passages 
are irreconcilable with the belief in the sinless- 
ness of Mary. As the veneration of the Virgin 
increased from the time of the Nestorian contro- 
versy and the universal adoption of the Jeord- 
koc, such comments disappear. Even the Nesto- 
rianizing Theodoret, though quite full in his notes 
on the miracle of Cana, says not a word which 
might reflect in the least on Mary’s conduct. 
But the reformers and nearly all the Protestant 
interpreters take the same view of the passage as 
the fathers. Olshausen says that the words ri 
éuol, ete. necessarily imply reproof, although the 
rebuke is but gentle. Meyer: ‘Christ, in the 
consciousness of His higher wonder-working 
power and will, as one without a mother (au4- 
Twp), repels the interference of womanly weak- 
ness, which here confronted Him, even in His 
mother.” Hengstenberg: ‘‘It lies in the nature 
of the case that the phrase always implies cen- 
sure.” Godet agrees with Hengstenberg. Ew- 
ald: ‘¢He reproves her expectation with severe 
words.” Trench: ‘There is more or less of re- 
proof and repulse in these words ;” but he adds 
very properly that any harshness of the reply 
was mitigated by the manner in which the Lord 
suffered a near compliance with the request to 
shine through the apparent refusal. Alford: 
‘‘The answer of our Lord is beyond question one 
of reproof, and disclaimer of participation in the 
grounds on which the request was made.” St. 
Bernard, Maldonatus and other Romanists try 
to escape the force of the usus loquendi by saying 
that Christ spoke those words not for Mary’s, 
but for our sakes, to teach us that He performed 
His miracles not from regard to human relation- 
ship, but from love and regard to God’s glory. 
Very true; but He taught Mary first, and taught 
us through her.—P. 8. ] 

Mine hour is not yet come.—Euthym. 
Zigab.: The hour for working miracles. Ewald: 
Of my full sense of Messianic power. Liicke 
and others: For the revelation of my glory. 
Meyer: The juncture for help. [Trench: Till 
the wine is wholly exhausted. Flat.—P. S.]. 
According to Bruno Bauer, His hour must always 
mean the hour of His death.*—According to 





* [Similarly Alford: “My time, the time at which, from the 
Father’s appointment and My own concurring will, I am to 
begin miraculous working, is not yet arrived: forestall it 
not.” Probably Mary, like the Apostles before the pente- 
costal illumination, was not yet quite free from carnal con- 
ceptions of the Messianic Kingdom, as a temporal reign, and 
expected that He would establish it at the beginning of His 
ministry. Christ declined the form of her petition, but an- 
swered the real intent in a better way than she conceived. 
In other passages of John the hour of Christ means the hour 
of His death and glorification, vii. 30; xii. 23, 27; xiii. l.~ 
P.S.] 
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Tholuck, it is the pa for the manifestation of 
His déga, as determined by the object of the mi- 
racle and the circle of witnesses. In this regard 
this scene seemed not so suitable as Jerusalem, 
yet the affectionate Son would also fain please 
His mother. Hence ow refers to the precise 
moment. The right time of publicity, the right 
moment—two different ideas: His hour is His 
time for acting or suffering, as the Father ap- 
points it to Him by the occasion and in His spi- 
rit, in distinction from the hour which is as- 
signed Him by the opinion of men. Comp. John 
vii. 6; viii. 20; xiii. 1; Luke xxii. 58. The 
«not yet” opens the prospect of help to come at 
the right time. 

Ver. 5. Whatsoever he saith unto you. 
—Meyer thinks she means, He will require your 
service, perhaps in bringing wine. Meyer says: 
Whatsoever He saith unto you, without qualifica- 
tion; yet doubtless with the presentiment that He 
might say something very strange and striking, 
at which they were in danger of being startled. 

[These words reveal the unbounded faith of 
Mary in her Son, whose gentle rebuke did not 
discourage her, and a confident expectation of 
some miraculous help at the proper time. * She 
seems to have anticipated even the manner, v7z., 
that it was to be brought about by the aid of the 
servants. She may have inferred from some 
previous hint of Christ not related here, or from 
the gentle manner with which He apparently re- 
fused her desire, with the qualifying ovo 
(not yet), His disposition to grant it... sPre- 
cisely the same words: 6 édv emg tyiv Town 
care (Gen. xli. 55, LXX.), Pharaoh, at the time of 
the famine, addressed to all Egypt with regard 
to Joseph. Hengstenberg thinks that this coin- 
cidence is scarcely accidental in view of the si- 
milarity of the occasion, and the typical charac- 
ter of Joseph.—P. S8.] © 

Ver. 6. There were set [kelpevas, posite] 
there six water-pots of stone [idpiasz Ai- 
Svat, made of stone, stone-ware].—There; in 
the wedding-chamber, says Meyer. The wash- 
ing of hands hardly took place in the wedding- 
chamber, rather in the court of the house. And 
the pots were too large for this, being doubtless 
not portable in the ordinary way: ‘large stone 
fonts” (Starke).—Siz water-pots there were. 
Whether according to Jewish custom, can hardly 
be ascertained; at all events, the number, as 
symbolical, is the number of work, toil and need. 
See ch. xii, 1: six days before the passover 
Christ came to Bethany. Rev. ch. vi.; the open- 
ing of the first six seals. Ch. xiii. 18: the num- 
ber of the beast, 666. Nork (Htymol. Symbol. 
Mythol, Real- Worterbuch) ; ‘* Six is threefold dis- 
cord (Dyad), hence 666 is the number of Anti- 
christ. On the evening of the sixth day of cre- 
ation, according to the Rabbinical tradition, Sa- 
tan was created at the same time with woman. 
The Cabbalistic book Sohar warns against the 
threefold six as the number of punishment. On its 
face this number bespeaks an accurate reporter.* 

After the manner of the purifying [xara 





* {For other and more fanciful allegorical interpretations 
of the six water-pots aud the firkins, see Augustine, Zract. 
IY,, and other fathers. Chrysostom remarks that the scarcity 
of water in Palestine made it necessary to keep always an 
abundant supply in vessels.—P. §8.] 
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rov kadaptoudy tov "lovdaiwr] —The 
washing of hands and vessels before and after 
meals, Matth. xv. 2; Mark vii. 8. Probably the 
supply of water in them was already mostly con. 
sumed; at all events, they were emptied for 
their new use. 

Containing two or three firkins apiece 
[xepodroa. dva—not approximately, ecircier, but in 
the distributive sense, singule, as in the EK. V.— 
petpytac dbo 7 tpeic]—The Attie metretes was 
equal to the Hebrew Nd (Joseph. Antig. VILL. 2. 


9), and twenty-one Wiirtemberg or thirty-three 
Berlin quarts [about nine gallons English; so 
that the word ‘“‘firkin” in the KE, V. is almost 
exact. Accordingly, if all the water was changed 
into wine (see below), the quantity of wine thus 
produced was 6 times 18 or 27 gallons, 7. ¢., from 
108 to 162 gallons.—P.8.] The Roman amphora 
was also called metretes, and was still smaller than 
the Attic; the Syrian Babylonian, on.the contrary, 
was larger. ‘In view of this (total) quantity of 
from 252 to 273 quarts [over 100 gallons], the 
miracle is styled by De Wette [and Strauss] a 
‘miracle for luxury’ (Luaxuswunder), and found 
offensive. The circumstances already cited 
(abundant supply for a poor family; an expres- 
sion of benevolence) remove this difficulty ; in 
the miraculous feeding also the quantity exceeds 
the bare necessity.” Tholuck.* The truth of 
the miracle, however, forbids us at the outset 
to trespass upon the ground of the miraculous. 
Hence also we raise no question whether the wa- 
ter was made wine after it was drawn out, or 
before, in the pots themselves (Meyer, Tholuck). 

Ver. 7. Fill the water-pots.—Not only is 
the water in the pots necessary, but also the obe- 
dience of faith. So also in the drawing. The 
pots being full, precludes all thoughts of the pos- 
sibility of a natural process or a mixture. Ac- 
cording to Meyer, this feature is intended to de- 
note the abundance of the wine which Jesus pro- 
duced; Gerlach [and Barnes] on the contrary: 
Only what was drawn became wine. 

[The miracle took place between vers. 7 and 
8, but its actual process lies wholly beyond the 
region of sense and imagination. The same may 
be said of the process of growth in nature; we 
see only the results. It is not stated whether the 
miracle took place in the water-pots or in the act 
of drawing, and whether the whole amount of 


* [Against the profane view of Strauss, we must rather call 
the miracle a miracle of love and beneficence. Christ gave as 
a King, yea, with more than royal bounty. The benevolent 
design of the abundant supply is pressed by several commen- 
tators, down to Lange and Godet. Luther says: “Christ, 
haying no gold or jewels to give to the poor couple, presented 
them good wine,”, Maldonatus: “Christ desired not only to 
relieve a present necessity, but that a quantity of wine might 
remain for the married persons to assist them in their po- 
verty and to leave a lasting (?) memorial of the miracle.” Cal- 
vin, Trench and Alford properly refer to the analogy of God’s 
method of dealing in providing the most abundant supply in 
every vineyard anQ all over nature, that every man may prove 
his temperance and moderation, as Calvin says, in media afflu- 
entia. Barnes, in the interest of teetotalism, supposes that 
the Saviour only made as much wine as was necessary for the 
immediate want, and that the miracle was confined to the wa. 
ter actually drawn from the pots. If, as Barnes assumes, the 
wine was not intoxicating, there can be no objection to the 
large quantity of it; but even if it was (as all but a few recent 
American commentators hold), there is no reason whatever to 
suspect that any improper use was made of it ina company 
honored by the presence of the Purest of the pure, and the 
ps) of the holy. Comp. my remarks on verse 7,— 
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water was turned into wine or only so much of 
it as was drawn bythe servants. But the former 
view is much more probable, yea, almost certain. 
It seems to be implied in the exact statement of 
the number and size of the vessels, ver. 6, in the 
order to fil/ them with water, and in the strict 
compliance of the servants who ‘filled them up 
foc dvo, to the brim,” ver. 7. This view agrees 
also best with the object of the miracle as a ma- 
nifestation of Christ’s Divine glory, m imitation 
of the boundless munificence which God Himself 
displays from year to year in the plentiful har- 
vests, that in the midst of plenty we should be 
temperate and grateful.—P. S.]* 

Ver. 8. Draw out now, and bear.—Ex- 
pressing full confidence that they would, in vir- 
tue of His word, draw wine and carry wine. 
Unto the ruler (master) of the feast [1 @ ap- 
vetpcKAtvy, a word of late and rare occurrence, 
lit. the ruler of the ¢ricliniwm or dining-room with 
three couches.—P. S.].—Not the superintendent 
of the guests, cvumociap xo¢ [or ovprootapxne, Baor- 
hei, modimperator, magister, or rex convivii, arbiter 
bibendi], whom the guests chose as their president 
(Xenoph. Anabd. VI. 1. 30), but the superintend- 
ent of the servants, who as such also tested the 
meats and drinks, as a taster.{ Tholuck distin- 
guishes the warden of the drinking from the 
warden of the table, and remarks that the pre- 
sence of the latter does not necessarily yield the 
inference of wealth. He may have been of the 
friends of the family. . At all events, a number 
of servants were present.—And they bare it.— 
Meyer: “But knew not that what they carried 





* [Calvin on ver. 8: “IMirum est, quod Crristus, frugslitatis 
magister, vini et quidem priestantissimi magnam copiam lar- 
gitur. Respondeo, quum nobis quotidie Deus largum vini pro- 
ventum suppeditat, nostro vitio fiert st ejus benignitas trrita- 
mentum est lucurie: quin potius hxc temperantize nostre vera 
est probatio, st in media affluentia, parci tamen et moderati su- 
mus.’ Godet: “Son premier sign miraculeux doit témoigner 
hautement de sa richesse et de sa munificence, et devenir powr 
les assistants le type de la plénitude de grace et de force que le 
Fils unique apporte a la terre.” —P 8.] 

+ [So Trench, Alford, Wordsworth. This view more easily 
explains the freedom of remonstrance on the part of the ruler 
of the feast, than if he had been a mere servant, and is sup- 
ported by a passage in the apocryphal book, the Wisdom of 
Sirach, ch. 35 (al. 32), vers. 1, 2: “* If thou be made the mas- 
ter (jyovmevos) of the feast, lift not thyself up, but be among 
them as one of the rest; take diligent care of them and sit 
down; and when thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, 
that thou mayest be merry with them, and receive a crown 
(arépavov) for thy well ordering of the feast.” This descrip- 
tion suits far better the position of the Greek and Roman 
king of the feast from among the guests, than of the head- 
waiter from among the slaves. See the next note.—P. §.] 

[So Chrysostom, the older commentators, also Kuinoel, 
Meyer and others. It was the custom among the Greeks to 
intrust a particular slave with the arrangement of the table, 
the tasting and distribution of the wines, the trimming of the 
lamps, and the control of the other servants. This slave, who 
seems to have combined the offices of a butler and head- 
waiter, is called triclinarches (by Petronius), which is equiva- 
lent in meaning to apxetpixAcvos, also épnotnkas, Tpamego- 
movds, TpaTeGoxou.os (by Athenseus), and corresponds to the 
Roman séructor mense. Atheneus, in his Detpnosophists 
(Banquet of the Learned), lib. IV. c. 70 (in Schweighauser’s 
ed. Tom. II. p. 162), gives a full description of the rpazego- 
' qrovot, setlers of the tables, and quotes in illustration several 
passages from poets, among the rest these lines from Phile- 
mon: 

‘There is no need of long deliberation 

About the kitchen, for the table-setter 

Is bound to look to that; that is his office.’ 
Comp. also Walch: De architriclino, Jen. 1753 (which I have 
not seen), and Becker’s Charikles, IL p. 252:(second ed. by 
Wermann, Leipz. 1854). But I have seen no evidence that the 
game custom prevailed among the Jews, while the other cus- 
tom with regard to the king of the feast, seems to be substan- 
tiated by the passage quoted in the preceding note.—P. 8.] 
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was wine.” But they must have believed it to be, 
else we should be left to suppose a tone of mind 
in the people, which would ill correspond with 
the elevation of the miracle. The drawing and 
bearing by the servants was an act of faith, like 
the sitting down of the multitudes in the wilder- 
ness to receive the miraculous feeding. 

Ver, 9. [When the ruler... tasted (éy«6- 
oaro).—Here the Romish argument in favor of 
transubstantiation drawn from this miracle, 
breaks down. The water had been made wine 
in form as well as in substance; it looked like 
wine and tasted like the best of wine; but the 
pretended change of bread and wine in the Eu- 
charist contradicts all the senses and is a com- 
plete delusion.—P. S.] 

That had become wine.—Not: That it be- 
came (was made) wine. In the perfect [had been 
made, and consequently was now]. - 

And knew not whence it was.—lt at 
first seems to give a better sense, to make the 
parenthesis of the 9th verse, according to Meyer, 
begin not with these words, but with: oi dé didxo- 
vol, ending with idwp. Meyer observes that the 
construction continues with ob« jde, and this 
supplies the motive of the consequent dwve? Tov vuy- 
giov. But the ruler calls the bridegroom, not to 
ask whence he has the wine, but to remark to him 
that he has reversed the usual order of things 
with this supply of wine, which he seems to sup- 
pose the bridegroom has reserved. And John 
elsewhere begins a parenthesis with xa/, as in 1 
John i. 2. A decisive consideration might be 
this: If we put the zéev before the parenthesis, 
it indicates in the ruler the impression of the 
natural origin of the wine; in the parenthesis it 
emphatically expresses the thought of the Evan-" 
gelist, that he knew not the miraculous origin of 
the wine. The éoriv, as in ch. i. 40, is the usual 
intermixing of direct description in dependent 
clauses (Winer, p., 239). 

Called the bridegroom.—The wedding took 
place in the house of the bridegroom, and he 
gave the banquet. As to the custom here men- 
tioned, there is little other evidence (see Liicke, 
p. 473).  Wetstein: Pliny, H. MN. XIV. 14. 
Cato, when he embarked for Spain, said of the 
rowers (remiges): Qui etiam convivis alia (refer- 
ring to wine), guam sibimet ipsis ministrant [‘¢who 
even give their guests other wine than they drink 
themselves, or bring it in as the banquet pro- 
ceeds” ]. Two other citations (from Martialis and 
Cassius) Liicke himself considers entirely unim- 
portant. The passage, seems, however, to have 
some sense different from that commonly sup- 
posed, which gives a mild interpretation to pedvo- 
xeoOat, madere, ‘have drunk enough” (Tholuck, 
after, De Wette and others); on the contrary 
Meyer: When they are intoxicated. The softening 
of the word gives the idea of a dishonorable cus- 
tom: first to give good wine, then, at the height 
of the feast to give poor. The custom meant is 
probably that universally dictated by moral in- 
stinct, of at last pouring water into the wine for 
those who are intoxicated, or giving no more, or 
even, where courtesy requires the offer to be con- 
tinued, giving poor wine.* This custom the 





* [Alford differently: When a man has some kinds of wine 
choicer than others, he naturally produces the choicest te 
suit the most discriminating taste.—P. S.] 
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master of the feast applies to the case in hand, 
without expressing any judgment respecting the 
condition of the guests.* His ‘until now ” re- 
fers only to a later period of the feast.—There is 
likewise a question, whether we must take the 
word, with Meyer, as a pleasantry, or, with 
Tholuck, as a half-jocular reproof. Lticke’s hy- 
pothesis of an expression of surprise seems more 
fitting. Pleasantly as the words may have been 
spoken in the expression: ‘Thou hast kept the 
g od wine until now,” the ruler in any case con- 
veys great astonishment. And strongly as this, on 
the one hand, attests the objective fact of the mi- 
racle, it as strongly, on the other hand, shows a 
special quality in this wine. The wine seemed 
to the ruler the good, in contrast with what had 
been used. 

Ver. 11. This wrought Jesusas a begin- 
ning of thesigns [Tatryv énoinoe apyyv 
TOV onpetiov "lyoovc].—Apyf without the 
article, hence: Thissign wrought Jesusas His first 
in Cana of Galilee. [It was not only the first 
miracle wrought by Jesus in Cana—for no other 
is reported as having been wrought there—but 
the first of all His miracles. This is conclusive 
against all the reports of the apocryphal Gospels 
to the contrary.—P. 8.]—Scholastic fancies re- 
specting the bridegroom and the bride by Bona- 
ventura, efc., see in Heubner, p. 235. 

[The signs, 76” oyyeiurv. The N. T. em- 
ploys three terms for the miracles or supernatural 
works of Christ, onwetov, dibvapeg and tépac, some- 
times also évdofov, mapddogfov, Savudowv. The 
word onpeiov, the Hebrew oth (MIN), signum 
has reference to the moral aim of the miracle 
as intended to exhibit the presence of the 
divine power, and to produce faith init; it is 
‘‘a kind of finger-post of God,” as has been said. 
The term répac, prodigium, wonder, which is often 
combined with onueiov (iv. 18), expresses the sub- 
jective effect, the emotion of astonishment and 
amazement which the miracle produces; and 
hence it is used also of strange and startling phe- 
nomena in heavenand on earth. All miracles are 
signs and wonders, but not all signs and wonders 
are miracles.t The term dvvduetc, virtutes, de- 
notes the origin of miracles, as manifestations of 
divine power. The E. V. is by no means con- 
sistent in the translation of these words. Trench 
(Synonyms of the N. 7., Second Part, p. 204, 
Am. ed.) says: ‘It is to be regretted that 
in our Version this word (dvvduerc) is translated 
now ‘wonderful works’ (Matth. vii. 22); now 
‘mighty works’ (Matth. xi. 20; Luke x, 18); 
and still more frequently ‘miracles’ (Acts ii. 
22; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. ili. 5); in this last case 
giving such tautologies as ‘miracles and won- 
ders’ (Acts ii. 22; Heb. ii. 4); and always 
causing something to be lost of the true energy 
of the word—pointing as it does to new forces, 
which have entered and are working in this 
world of ours. With this is closely connected 

* (Godet better: “This word has a proverbial sense, and 
does not apply to the present company.” Text. Note 3.—P.S.] 

+ [Lampe: Eadem miracula dici possunt signa quatenus ali- 
quid seu occultum seu futurum docent; et prodigia (répata), 
quatenus aliquid extraordinarium, quod stuporem eacitat, sis- 
tunt. Hine sequitur signorum notionem latius patere, quam 
prodigiorum. Omnia prodigia sunt signa, quia in illum usum 
a Deo dispemsata, ut arcanum indicent. Sed omnia signa non 


sunt prodigia, quia ad signandum. res celestes aliquando etiam 
res communes adhibentur.—P. 8. ] 





the term peyadeia = magnalia (Luke i. 49), in 
which in like manner the miracles are contem- 
plated as outcomings of the greatness of God’s 
power.”—His glory. The dd6éa of the incar- 
nate Logos, i. 14, by whom all things were made, 
and who transforms all things. The miracles of 
Christ are manifestations of His own glory, of 
His wonderful person, while the miracles per- 
formed by Moses and the prophets revealed not _ 
their glory, but the glory of Jehovah.—And 
his disciples believed on him, ériorev- 
oav, This is a higher degree of faith than the 
one spoken of i. 85-52, which was initial and in- 
troductory, while now they were strengthened in 
their belief by this startling evidence of [lis di- 
vine Messianic power and dignity. Faith is a 
continuous growth, and every increase of faith 
is a new beginning of faith.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. John’s accounts of the miracles. We have al- 
ready called attention to John’s putting strongly 
forward the miracles of knowledge together with 
those of act; that is, the insight of the perfect 
personality into the dark recesses of personal 
life and of nature, in keeping with the character 
of this Gospel. As in ch. i. 38, 42, 48, 47 (comp. 
chy ii.'25) is tits 213 av. Disp v6) vin (08) xin 11s 
xiii. 8 and 88; xix. 11 and 28; xx. 27; xxi. 6, 
17, 18, 22. The miracles in the development of 
the life of Jesus Himself, John rather takes for 
granted, after his general testimony concerning 
the défa of Jesus; particularly the miraculous 
birth (which, however, follows from ch. i. 138); 
the transfiguration (to which, however, ch. xii. 
23 sqq.; xvii. look back, and which the voice 
from heaven, ch. xii. 28, in some measure re- 
peats); and the ascension (which is announced 
in ch, xx. 17). Even the miracle of the glorifica- 
tion of Jesus at the baptism is here only related 
incidentally by the Baptist, ch. i. 82; the walk- 
ing of Jesus on the sea is but briefly touched, 
ch. vi. 16; and the resurrection of the Lord the 
Evangelist presents mainly in its noblest bear- 
ings, as a victory over doubt, weak faith, and 
unbelief. On the other hand John intimates by 
the prominence he gives to the voice from heaven 
(ch. xii, 28) in the temple, that Christ was always 
very near, and drawing nearer, His estate of glo- 
rification ; and in the account of the flowing of 
water and blood from the side of Jesus’ body, he 
undoubtedly points to the mystery of the trans- 
formation in the body of Christ after His death 
(John xix. 34; comp. Leben Jesu, II., 3, p. 1608). 

Now as regards the miraculous works in the 
stricter sense, John entirely omits the expulsions 
of devils. According to Meyer he significantly 
relates seven miracles of Jesus, ‘ mentioning one 
of each of the main kinds, viz., a transformation 
ch. ii. 1; a healing of a fever, iv. 47; a healing 
of a cripple, v. 1; a feeding, vi.4; a walking on 
the sea, vi. 16; a healing of the child, ix. 1: a 
raising of the dead, xi. 1.” ; 

We distinguish, in the first place, these mira- 
cles in the stricter sense from miracles in a wider 
sense, among which we count the purification of 
the temple (ch. ii.), the moral enchaining of the 
officers (ch. vii. 45), and like things, especially 
the miracles of knowledge, Furthermore, we 
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distinguish the miracles in Galilee and those in 
Judea, insomuch as the miracles of Jesus have 
opposite effects in the two different spheres. 
/ fter the first miracle in Galilee, His disciples 
believed on Him, ch. ii. 11; after the second He 
found faith in the imperial officer at Capernaum 
and in all his house, ch. iv. 53; after the third 
(wrought indeed on the east side of the sea, yet 
no doubt mostly on Galilean people),,the people 
proposed to make Him king, ch. vi. 15; and the 
fourth could but enhance their reverence, ch. vi. 
25. After the first miracle in Judea, on the con- 
trary, which Jesus performed at the feast of Pu- 
rim, healing a cripple whom the Jewish super- 
natural fountain and the angel had not healed, 
process was at once begun by the Jews against 
Him for excommunication and death, ch. v. 16; 
comp. vii. 82. After the second, the healing of 
the blind man at the feast of tabernacles, in 


which He brought the temple-fountain and the 


pool of Siloam into service, to show that He was 
the God of the temple, the ban was pronounced 
on His followers, and therefore doubtless upon 
Him at least in so far as He acknowledged 
His Messianic dignity, ch. ix. 22. Upon the 
third, the raising of Lazarus, the decree to put 
Him to death was passed by the Sanhedrin (ch. 
xi. 47), the edict for His apprehension was is- 
sued to the people (ver. 57), even the death of 
Lazarus was consulted (ch. xii. 10), and in the 
sequel, on the passover itself, Jesus was cruci- 
fied. Thus Judaism celebrates its feasts, and 
opposes to the life-miracles of Christ plots of 
death, the sentence of death, and the death of 
the cross. 

The miracles recorded by John we divide, ac- 
cording to their kinds into three miracles of heal- 
ing: the healing of the man sick of a fever, of the 
cripple, of the blind man; three miracles of the 
mastery and glorification of nature: the miraculous 


supply of wine, the feeding, the miraculous 


draught of fishes, ch. xxi. (Christ walking on the 
sea, related without the addition of Peter’s, be- 
longs with the miracles of the unfolding of the 
life of Jesus Himself); finally three symbolical mi- 
racles of the judicial majesty of Christ: the purifi- 
cation of the temple (ch. ii.), which in its first 
performance was much more wonderful than in 
its repetition at the close of the life of Jesus; 
the moral enchaining of the officers, who were 
sent to arrest the Lord (ch. vii. 45; comp. ch. 
viii. 59; x. 89); and the striking down of the 
soldiers in Gethsemane with His word. The 
greatest of the miracles related by John is the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, the premoni- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ, the foretoken- 
ing of the resurrection, the glorification, and the 
judgment of the whole world, the great develop- 
ment of miracle which begins with His resur- 
rection. 

2. The first miracle of Jesus. Not only in John, 
but in the Gospel history in general, the changing 
of the water into wine is the first miracle of Je- 
sus. But as the first in John it has a peculiar 
significance. As the portal of the Gospel of the 
absolute transfiguration of the world by the glo- 
rious spiritual personality, and the redeeming 
operation of Christ, this miracle is the typical, 
symbolical token of the glorification of the world 
(see Leben Jesu, II., p. 479). 


II. 1-11. 104 





Explanations of this miracle: 

(a) Natura [low rationalistic] explanations 
by Venturini, Paulus, Langsdorf, Gfrorer.* Pau. 
lus: A wedding joke; Jesus had caused a quan: 
tity of wine to be brought into the house and ta 
be put, mixed with water, into the pots at the 
table. Gfrorert: A wedding surprise-gift on the 
part of Mary (similarly Ammon). 

(6) Myruica. [A religious poem or legend 
unconsciously produced and honestly believed by 
the primitive Christian community as if it had 
actually occurred.—P. 8.] Strauss: Mythical 
basis: the changing of bitter water into sweet, 
in Ex. xy. 23 ff.; 2 Kings ii. 19.[ Weisse: A 
parable misunderstood. 

(c) Symporican [and fictitious, not historical]. 
Baur: A demonstration that the time had come 
when Jesus, the true Bridegroom, should lead off 
from the water of the provisional level of the Bap- 
tist to the wine of the higher Messianic glory. 

d) Historica. Various modifications. 

1) An absolute miracle of the [¢mmediate] 
transformation of substance regardless of condi- 
tions; the older supernaturalism (Meyer even 
refuses to recognize any elevation of the spirit 
of the company). 

(2) Historical in a still stricter sense, as a mi- 
racle admitting some conditions; change of sub- 
stance under conditions; Augustine (ipse fecit vi- 
num in nuptiis, gui omni anno hoc facit in vitibus),3 
Chrysostom,|| Olshausen: acceleration of a natu- 
ral process (which, however, must have included 
an acceleration of an artificial process, and in 
this the main factor, the vine, was wanting. 
Objections of Strauss, Meyer).{] 





* [Meyer justly calls this rationalistic explanation a frivo- 
lous transformation of history (eine frivole Geschichtswand- 
lung).—P. 8. 

ay (this writer subsequently became a Roman Catholic and 
died . professor of history in the University of Freiburg. 
—P. $8. 

it one against the mythical view the remarks of Godet, 
I. p. 364. Even Baur admits that the whole tenure of the 
narrative excludes the mythical interpretation. Renan 
touches this miracle but slightly.—P. 8.] 

2 [An abridged quotation (made first by Olshausen) from 
the beginning of Augustine’s 8th Tract.in Joh. The same 
idea Augustine repeats in the 9th Pract. 31: “Ipse est 1 eus, 
qui per universam creaturam quotidiana miracula facit, que 
hominibus non facilitate, sed assiduitate viluerunt..... Stic 
aquam in vinum conversam quis non miretur, cum hoc annis 
omnibus Deus in vitibus faciat ?” And again, Serm. 123, c. 3: 
“Que aqua erat, vinum factum viderunt homines et obstu- 
puerunt, Quid aliud fit de pluvia per radicem vitis ?”—P. 8.] 

|| (Hom. in Joa. xxii. (al. xxi.), Tom. VIII. p.127 sq. Chry- 
sostom remarks that there is a difference between changing 
the quality of an existing substance and creating the sub- 
stance itself, and that the latter is much more wonderful, but 
the divine power the same. Christ shows in this miracle that 
He who changed water into wine in a moment, was the same 
who annually in the vineyards changes the rain through the 
root into wine, ards éorw 6 ev Tois &umédots TO Udwp meTa- 
BddAwr, Kai Tov verov Sia THs pigns eis olvov Tpémwy, Omep ev 
7G hut@ da toAAod xpdvou yiveTat, TOTO aOpdov ev TH ya.nop 
eipyacato.—P.§. 

4 [Olshausen first used this expressive term of an accele- 
rated process of nature (ein beschlewnigter Naturprocess) and 
applied it also to the miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
Strauss, in his Leben Jesu, endeavored to ridicule his view by 
an analysis of this process of nature and the accelerated pro- 
cess of art (beschlewnigter Kunstprocess), which must be added 
in both cases, viz., the gathering and crushing of the grapes, 
the action of the wine-press and the fermentation, in the 
making of wine, and the operations of the mower, miller and 
baker, in the making of bread. But Olshausen meant to as- 
sert only the similarity, not the identity, of the process, which 
in both cases passes our comprehension. Hase in his Life of 
Jesus) and Trench (Airacles) adopt Augustine’s and Olshan- 
sen’s view, Trench with the judicious remark: “ This analogy 
does not help us to understand what the Lord did now, but 





yet brings before us that in this He was working in the line 
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(8) Change of accidents under conditions. 
Neander: instances of mineral springs which 
have the taste of broth, intoxicating wines, etc. 
(instances from the classics in Lampe and Nean- 
der *). Meyer puts Tholuck also on this ground r 
but Tholuck at present says: “These are still 
no help towards understanding the miracle, in- 
asmuch as the inorganic or hard matter of the 
mineral springs would only come in the place of 
the vegetable. (Yet Neander mentions those 
facts only as analogies, showing how water can 
be modified.) In that which gives the offence 
here—the change of substance—natural science, 
however, till very lately has believed, with its 
generatio equiveca (7. e., the change of substance 
by changes of form—erroneously), and now che- 
mistry would see everywhere only change of 
form (but through change of substance—again 
erroneously).”’ 

(4) Transfiguration of the substance im actu. 
[Lange.] Tholuck states with strange incor- 
rectness: ‘J. P. Lange (Leben Jesu, II. 1, p. 807) 
falls back upon the view that the elevated frame 
of mind in the master of the feast and in the 
guests caused the water to taste like wine.” 
Meyer represents the thought more carefully, 
though he can make nothing of it. ‘‘In the ele- 
ment ot an elevated frame of mind, to which the 
guests, like the disciples on the mount of the 
transfiguration, were raised, the transfiguration 
took place.” But I had even said: ‘Thus Christ 
transported to heaven a company of devout and 
submissive men, and gave them to drink from the 
mysterious fountain of His divine life-power”’ 
(Leben Jesu, Il., p. 479). The operation of 
Christ, furthermore, I described as threefold: 
(a) The creative substitution of the wine, sympa- 
thetically communicated to the guests in their 
contemplation of Christ; (4) influence upon the 
drinkers through faith; (c) influence upon the 
element of the drink itself (p. 808). I cannot 
cousider it an advance in exegesis, that Meyer 
comes to such an emphasizing of the change of 
substance as seems virtually to make the condi- 
tions of Augustine and others unsuitable; and 
that Tholuck appeals in fine to two systems of 
natural science which he himself considers false. 
As the abstract supernaturalism takes the simple, 
immediate change of substance for the gist of the 
miracle, I pointed to the central point of all mira- 
cles, and this among them, suggesting that all are 
rooted in the heavenly birth of Christ, and are 
conditioned upon the beginnings of regeneration, 
as the continuous development of the eternal cen- 
tral miracle, therefore also upon frames of the 
human heart. That such frames of heart existed 
here, is shown by the faith of the disciples, the con- 
fidence of Mary, the submissiveness of the draw- 
ers, the enthusiasm of the master of the feast. For 
this very reason, moreover, we have emphasized 
the act, in opposition to an abstract computation 
of the quantity of wine ; as, for example, the Pro- 
testant orthodoxy emphasizes the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the substance of the 
act, in distinction from the magical representa- 








of His more ordinary workings which we see daily around 
us, the unnoticed miracles of every day nature.”—P. 8.] 

*[Atheneus and Theopompus, also Vitruvius, speak of 
springs of water which had the intoxicating properties of 
wine.—P. 8 
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tions of the body of Christ in the material sub- 
stance (without deciding concerning the material 
left unemployed in the act; as Gerlach, for in- 
stance, see the exegesis on ver. 7). Then in the 
third place the analogy of similar instances of 
transfiguring mastery of nature was taken into 
account. Through the communion of the spirit 
of Christ the feedings become wonderful; through 
the communion of the spirit of Christ alone Peter 
walks on the water; in the hearts of the be- 
lieving lay the conditions of the miracles of 
Christ throughout, 

In thus tracing the miracle to its Christologi- 
cal centre, the principle of the glorification of 
the world, we suppose, however, that Christ here 
brought also a latent, mysterious susceptibility 
of the water to an instantaneous development, in 
which, with regard to the quantity, it must cer- 


_tainly be considered that the very filling of the 


water-pots was done at His word and in the obe- 
dience of faith. Thus the dééa of Christ in His 
first self-manifestation is to us the main thing.* 

(e) The miracle ursTorrcat, and at the same 
time of TYPICAL, SYMBOLICAL import :+ 

(1) Older expositors, Lampe, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Luthardt: Exhibition of the contrast 
between the Old Testament and the New. 

(2) Christ sets forth in the miracle at the 
same time the contrast of His new covenant with 
the severe ascetic spirit of the Baptist (Flatt, 
Olshausen). 3 ‘ 

(3) Prefiguration of the communion of the 
Lord with His people on the height of the glori- 
fied world (Leben Jesu, pp. 807, 479). 

(4). Hofmann, Luthardt (with a simultaneous 
reference to the ancient covenant): Prefiguration 
of the heavenly marriage-supper, Rey. xix. 9 
(translation of the ideal conception just given (8) 
into realistic terms), 





* [Dr. Lange, as appears from this defense of views previ- 
ously expressed in his Life of Jesus, docs not mean to deny 
the objective character of the miracle, but simply to bring it 
into organic connection with Christology and to insist upon 
a corresponding subjective condition and elevation of the wit- 
nesses, ¢.@.. upon faith on their part, as the medium of appre- 
hension. The miracle itself consisted in a real change of 
the quality of one substance into that of another. And this 
must be guarded against any attempt, however ingenious and 
plausible, to explain it away. A miracle is a miracle, and 
passes our comprehension. I think it most probable and 
consistent with the tenor of the narrative that the change 
was effected in the water-pots, not in the act of drawing, or 
of drinking; and that consequently all the water was turned 
into wine, although only so much of it was wsed on the pre- 
sent occasion as was right and proper. Comp. my remarks 
on p. 106 f.—P. 8.] 

+ [Dr. Lange might have mentioned here first the allegori- 
cal interpretations of Cyril, Augustine, Theodoret and other 
fathers, followed by Alcuin, Bernard and other medizyval di- 
vines. But they are very fanciful and almost worthless. 
Even the sober Theodoret makes the six water-pots to signify 
the five senses and the reason, Augustine six ages, efe.—P 8.] 

{ [So also Eusebius, Augustine, Bernard, Cornelius a Lapide 
(“lea mosaica instar aque insipida et frigida—evangelium gra. 
tie que instar vini est generosa, sapida, ardens et eficax”), 
Trench and many others. The first miracle of Moses is also 
often contrasted with the first miracle of Christ: Moses 
turned water into blood—characterizing the law as a minis- 
tration of death—Christ turned water into wine—the gos- 
pel being an administration of life and the bringer in of joy 
and gladness.—P. 8.] 

@[Olshausen: The first disciples of Christ were all origi- 
nally disciples of the Baptist. His manner of life—rigid, pe- 
nitential austerity and solitary abode in the desert—naturally 
appeared to them the highest form of piety. What acontrast 
for them, when the Messiah, to whom the Baptist himself had 
pointed them, leads them first of all to a marriage, This 
contrast needed a reconciliation which was supplied by means 
of a miracle.—P. §.] 
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(5) De Wette: The distribution of wine a 
counterpart of the distribution of bread, and both 
together analogies of the Holy Supper (of which 
again Meyer finds nothingin therecord. Comp. 
Leben Jesu, p.310. On Hilgenfeld’s explanation 
of it into a Gnostic element, comp. Meyer). 

3. The symbolical import of the miracle. All the 
miracles of Jesus are to be considered as signs; 
that is, not merely facts, but also mirrors of the 
Christian idea, the Christian principle and its uni- 
versal operation. But John has reason for mark- 
ing this sign as the first which Jesus did, and as 
a manifestation of His glory. The description 
of it as a manifestation of His dé&a announces 
the wide symbolical significance of the miracle. 

(a) The Old Testament pots of,water, of puri- 
fication, of statute, are changed into New Testa- 
ment vessels of wine, vivification, free, festive life. 

(6) The want, in which the feasts of the old, 
natural life end, is changed by the grace of Christ. 
into the fountain of the higher joys of the king- 
dom of heaven. a 

(c) Mary, as the highest representative of the 
Old Testament faith, with the servants and the 
master of the feast, are changed into instruments 
of the manifestation of the New Testament glory 
of Christ. 

(d) The earthly nuptials are changed into the 
basis of a higher festivity, the marriage of Christ 
with His own in their now established faith. 

(e) The gift of the wine is made a token of the 
66a of Christ: which, as grace, converts all need 
into supply, and, as truth, gives every thing sym- 
bolical, even earthly wine, in heavenly reality 

He Himself the reai vine). 

(f) The gift of wine a token of the Supper of 
Christ, as the constant type of the progressive 
glorification of life and its ultimate perfect glo- 
rification in the heavenly world. 

4, The miracle of Cana and the Temperance ques- 
tion. Albert Barnes (im Joc.), in his zeal for to- 
tal abstinence, labors to show, contrary to all 
exegetical tradition, that the wine which Jesus 
made and the wine generally used in Palestine 
was the unfermented juice of the grape, and hence 
without any alcoholic admixture, or intoxicating 
quality. Jacobus, in his Notes on John, takes 
the same view.* The arguments on this side are 
collected in a tract by the Rev. W. M. Thayer: 
Communion Wine and Bible Temperance, published 
by the American National Temperance Society, 
New York, 1869. But they are not convincing. 
The wine of the Bible was no doubt pure and un- 
adulterated, and so far unlike that poisonous arti- 
cle which is frequently sold as wine in our days, 
especially in Northern countries; but it was 
genuine and real wine, and, like all wine in 
wine-growing countries, exhilarating, and, if 
used to excess, intoxicating. The grape, says 
an Italian proverb, has three fruits, pleasure, 
intoxication, and grief. Pure water is no doubt 
the safest and most wholesome beverage. “Apvo- 
rov uév tdwp, Says Pindar, in his first ode. We 
honor zeal against the fearful scourge of in- 
temperance; but even a good thing may be un- 





* [Prof. M. W. Jacobus confidently asserts from his own 
observation: ‘The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, 
as we tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweet, without 
intoxicating qualities. The boiling prevents the fermenta- 
tion. Those were esteemed the best wines which were least 
strong.” But other travellers assert just the reverse.—P.S.] 
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done by being over-done. Total abstinence from 
wine, or from meat, or other things in themselves 
innocent and lawful, can be sufficiently defended 


| as a moral duty under certain circumstances, on 


the ground of expediency and charity, from regard 
to our weak brethren or the good of the communi- 
ty at large. This is the position taken by Paul, 1 
Cor. viii. 18; Rom. xiv. 138-238. Considerations of 
health, climate, nationality and condition of so- 
ciety must also be allowed due weight in this ques- 
tion. But to lay down the principle that the use 
of intoxicating drinks as a beverage is a sin per se, 
is to condemn the greater part of Christendom, 
to contradict the Bible, and to impeach Christ 
Himself, who drank wine (He was slanderously 
called a ‘wine-bibber’), who made wine by a mi- 
racle, who instituted the holy communion under 
the symbols of bread and wine, and commands us 
to commemorate the shedding of His blood by 
drinking of the fruit of the vine until we shall 
drink it anew with Him in His Father’s kingdom. 
There can be no higher and safer rule than the 
command and example of our Saviour; while, on 
the other hand, every principle of morals or rule 
of conduct which reflects on Him, must be un- 
sound and mischievous.—P. S. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The first miracle of Christ the speaking ex- 
pression of His lifeand work: 1) Of His person, 
in which the earthly human nature becomes a 
heavenly (the essential, genuine vine, ch. xv. 1); 
2) of the power of His love, which transforms the 
water of earthly need into the wine of heavenly 
joy (brings forth judgment unto victory, makes 
blessedness out of divine sorrow); 8) of His 
works, in which is everywhere reflected His main 
work of bringing to pass the new birth of mankind 
from the earthly kingdom into the heavenly; 4) 
of His last work, the glorification of the world.— 
The first miracle of Christ a prefiguring of His 
last. —A reflection of the first creation, in which 
the whole world, with all its estates, treasures 
and forms of life, came forth out of water (and the 
Spirit of God moved—brooded—upon the face of 
the waters).—The miracle at Cana, the unveiling 
of a threefold mystery: 1) The mystery of a glo- 
rifying power in Christ; 2) the germ of trans- 
formation in nature; 3) the conformation of hu- 
man nature for heavenly lifé.—The first sign of 
Jesus a revelation of His glory.—The great trans- 
formations in the one transformation of water 
into wine: 1) The transformation of the formal 
company into a fellowship of love; 2) of the 
earthly marriage into a figure and token of the 
heavenly; 3) of need into abundance; 4) of dis- 
honor into glory.—The first work of Christ a 
token of that which turned the ignominy of the 
cross into the glory of the resurrection (the feast 
would have ended in shame).—The least guests 
become the first.—Human feasts: 1) What they 
are by nature; 2) what they become by sin; 3) 
what they again become, and only become, by 
the grace of Christ.—Jesus and His disciples also 
bidden to the wedding; or: These guests 1) the 
best guests in general, 2) in particular, the best 
wedding-guests, 3) therefore also the best guests 
at the table of need.—Jesus and Mary; or, the 
position of the Lord towards His mother accord- 
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ing to Scripture and history (in contrast with 
the position which the legend gives). Mary, in 
her domestic life, had probably not known Jesus 
as a worker of miracles (Luther’s Tischreden 
ch. vii. 2 12, p. 898; see Heubner, p. 240), but 
no doubt she had known Him as the little won- 
der-man, who knew a way in all domestic straits. 
—The hours of human judgment, and the hours 
of the Lord.—The water-pots of the Jewish ce- 
remonial purification changed into wine-pots of 
Christian vivification (figure into reality, nega- 
tive austerity into positive creative agency, want 
into satisfaction).—The good wine comes only 
with the word and blessing of Christ.—The wed- 
ding-blessing of Christ and the marriage-feast. 
—Christian marriage: 1) What it pre-supposes 

friends of Jesus, susceptible, earnest); 2) What 
it brings (the blessing of Christ).—And mani- 
fested forth His glory, and His disciples believed 
on Him. (As at wedding-feasts often new be- 
trothals arise, so here); Christ at this wedding 
becomes manifest as the Bridegroom, His 
disciples as the bride.—Christ the help of His 
friends in need.—The friendliness of God per- 
fectly manifest in the friendliness of Christ.— 
Disgrace in matters of honor, one of the keenest 
troubles. Christ alone can relieve it.—The bles- 
sing of trouble.—The spiritual fruit of temporal 
want.—The glorification of the household by 
Christ, a beginning and foreshadowing of the 
glorification of the world: 1) The household a 
miniature of the world; 2) the Christian house- 
‘hold the basis of the Christian world; 3) the 
household glorified by Christ, a prophecy of the 
glorified world.—The manifestation of His glory 
is the covering or neutralizing of our shame.— 
The human marriage-feast transformed into a 
type of the marriage-feast of Christ: 1) The 
festive beginning; 2) the interruption of failure ; 
3) the miraculous glory at the end; and this (a) 
in the life of Jesus, (6) in the history of the 
church, (c) at the end of time. 

Srarxe:—Wova Bibl. Tub.: When we enter 
into the married state with Jesus, and invite 
Him to the wedding, blessing is to be expected ; 
on the contrary, those marriages and weddings 
commonly do not prosper, at which Jesus is not 
present, but carnal motives, lust, and desire of 
honor or wealth prevail, 1 Cor. vii. 89.—Blessed 
the wedding, at which Jesus is a guest.—Bidl. 
Wirt.: The Lord Jesus made His appearance at 
a wedding, to honor the estate of marriage as 
His own (divine) ordinance, Rev. xix 9; Hos. 
ii. 19 —How Jesus isinvited. By what means 
He is driven away, and the devil invited.— 
Christians should come to each other’s assistance 
in want, and if they themselves can do nothing, 
they should fly to God to create help.—CansTEIN: 
If Christ receives not dictation from His mother 

in His humiliation, how much less in His glory. 
—Mary pointing away from herself to Christ.— 
Masus: Mary was a sinner, therefore she can- 
not be a mediator.—God has a very different 
hour from that which we men have.—The con- 
versations at Christian weddings (and festivals). 
—If we would have God work miracles in us, we 
must first be obedient to His word.—On the 
drawing of the water (ver. 8), Bibl. Wirt.: With- 
out labor heaven will yield nothing.—First: 
ifands on (labor), then: Hands up (to receive 





the blessing).—The hearts which before were 
vessels of trouble, God makes afterwards vessels 
of the greatest joy.—Crammr: God lets no one 
to come to shame, who waits for Him.—God 
gives His gifts not sparingly, but in profusion.— 
Jesus transforms everything for the better, not 
for the worse. Weshould imitate Him in this, 
as far as possible, Ps. xxxiv. 8.—Curysostom: 
Christ made not wine simply, but the best wine. 
—God keeps the best drink for His children for 
the most part for the last, many a time even for 
heaven.—The first miracle of Moses was the 
changing of water into blood, for the punish- 
ment of the Egyptians; the first miracle of Je~ 
sus was the changing of water into wine, for the 
comfort of the poor (contrast between the law 
and the gospel).—The first sign, but not the last. 

Lisco:—We must not allow ourselves to be 
discouraged, if the help delays.—GErnacu: In 
the previous words Jesus had promised the re- 
opening of an uninterrupted communication he- 
tween heaven and earth, God and man, in the 
person of the Son of Man. Here He now con- 
firms this promise by His first miracle, which, 
however, like all miraculous occurrences in this 
Gospel, is related as if not for its own sake, but 
as an emblem of a perpetual miracle, whereby 
the Saviour is continually acting directly upon 
the human race (and the world).—Though there 
is no greater authority on earth than that of 
father and mother, yet it is nothing when the 
word and work of God approach (Luther).—The 
world gives first the best it has, thereby entices, 
and therewith intoxicates; Christ always keeps 
the best till the last.—Hrusner: Influence of 
Christianity on the married life.—Jesus partici- 
pates in social enjoyments, in banquets; there- 
fore the Christian may. Christ teaches us the 
true behaviour in such society. —Christianity 
would sanctify the social propensity. —The good 
and bad sides of our social life. —We should sanc- 
tify the bonds of consanguinity.—The [bad] pro- 
verb: Hhestand, Wehestand: Wedded state, woful 
state.—Pious, needy families are a special object 
of the providence of God, and should be a special 
object of Christian philanthropy. — Romanists 
would find here a proof of the intercession of 
Mary. We find here rather a refutation of it, 
Ps. xxxvi. 8.—Jesus the true giver of joys, awa- 
kener of life, reliever of cares (invert the or- 
der).—The glory of Jesus manifesting itself on 
His first appearance.—The conduct of Jesus a 
model for Christians in social life.—The wedding 
at Cana, the picture of a Christian marriage: 
(1) The beginning, holy and happy ; (2) the pro- 
gress, bringing need and care, which Christ, 
however, helps to bear; (8) the end, the seeing 
of the glory of Jesus.—Piscuon: How can we 
build up the kingdom of God in our domestic 
life?—RamBaca: The great value of domestic 
joys.—Harms: When need is greatest, God is 
nearest. —_SCHLEIERMACHER: How, under the di- 
rection of God, the nobler element, instead of the 
common and low, usually gains the upper hand 
in human society.—RerinuaRpD: The special care 
on which needy, but spiritually-minded Christian 
families may rely.—DraursreKke: How Christians 
make wine out of water (a source of enjoyment 
out of everyday life),—Rautmensere: Jesus, the 
best family friend.—Mine hour is not yet come. 
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This word should quiet us 1) amidst the faults 
of the church; 2) amidst trouble in our houses ; 
3) amidst the conflict in our hearts.—Harwuss: 
Marks of the grace of Christ: 1) That Christ 
gives us the most precious for nothing ; 2) makes 
a glorious thing out of a common; 3) gives the 
best last; 4) gives according to His own time, 
not according to our ideas. 

[Marruew Henry:—The curse of the law 
turns water into blood (Ex. iv. 9), common com- 
forts into bitterness and terror; the blessing of 
the gospel turns water into wine. Christ’s er- 
rand was to heighten and improve creature- 
comforts to all believers, and make them comforts 
indeed.—The transformation of the substance of 
water into a new form with all the qualities of 
wine, isa miracle; but the popish transubstantia- 
tion, the substance changed, the form and appear- 
ance remaining the same, is a monster.—Christ 
is often better than His words, but never worse. 
—Temperance, per force, is a thankless virtue; 
but if Providence gives us the delights of sense, 
and grace enables us to use them moderately, 
this is self-denial that is praiseworthy.—And 
His disciples believed in Him, Even the faith that 
is true, at first is but weak. The strongest men 
were once babes, so were the strongest Christians. 
—Christ Himself the greatest miracle.—P. S.] 

[Trencu (after Avaustine, Serm. 123, ch. ii.): 


He who made wine out of water, might have ; 








made bread out of stones. But He will do no- 
thing at the suggestion of Satan, though all ‘at 
the suggestion of love.—Trencu: The Lord a 
witness against the tendency of our indolent na- 
ture of giving up to the world or the devil any 
portion of life, which, in itself innocent, is capa- 
ble of being drawn up into the higher world of 
holiness, as it js in danger of sinking down and 
coming under the law of the flesh and of the 
world.—Trench quotes in contrast Cyprian who 
says (De hab. virg. 8, 4): Nuptiarum festa im- 
proba et convivia lasciva vitentur, quorum pericu- 
losa contagio est; but Cyprian and Chrysostom 
warned against participation in marriage festi- 
vals which were essentially heathen; while 
Christ was in a God-fearing Jewish family, which 
was probably related to Him.—P. 8.] 
{Christians should never conform to the world, 
but always endeavor to transform it into the 
kingdom of Christ; but where the world is too 
strong for you, keep off, for the world might 
transform you.—TZhow hast kept the good wine un- 
til now. Sin gives its best first: pleasure, riches, 
honors, etc.—its worst last: sorrow, poverty, 
disgrace, ruin. Christ on the contrary gives 
His followers first the cross, the race, the battle, 
but last the crown, the rest, and the glory.—The 
marriage-feast of Cana, a prelude and pledge of 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb in the kingdom 
of glory, Matth. xxvi. 29; Rev. xix. 8.—P. 8.] 





IV. 


JESUS, 


THE GUEST IN CAPERNAUM, AND THE PILGRIM TO THE PASSOVER. - THE PURIFICATION OF THE 


TEMPLE, AS A PRELUDE OF THE REDEEMING PURIFICATION OF THE WORLD AND REFORMATION OF 


THE CHURCH. CHRIST THE TRUE TEMPLE. THE SIGN OF 
THE FIRST SPREAD OF FAITH IN ISRAEL, AND CHRIST THE 


PLE AND THE RAISING IT AGAIN. 
KNOWER OF HEARTS. 


CHRIST: THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEM- 
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13 
14 
15 


for, near, @v7¥s], 
ple those that sold oxen, 
changers] sitting [established]: 
a scourge of small cords, 


and sheep, 
And 


[both] the sheep, and the oxen + and poured out the changers’ 
and overthrew the tables; And said unto them 


16 


17 
18 


the exchangers], 


sold doves, Take these things hence; make not 
disciples remem 
zeal of [for] thine house hath eaten me up [will eat me up].° 
therefore answered] and said unto him, 
shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things? Jesus answered and 
and in three days I will raise it up [again]. 
rs was this temple in building, and’ wilt 


chandise [a market]. And his 


answered the Jews [The Jews 


19 
said unto them, Destroy this temple, 


20 Then said the Jews, Forty and six yea 


91 thou rear [raise] it up in three days? 
8 


After this he went down to Capernaum [ 
his' brethren [brothers],” and his disciples; an 
abode, xat éxet Zucvvay} not many days. - 
And the Jews’ passover [the passover of the Jews, 
and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, [.] And [he] found in the tem- 
and doves, an 
when he had made [having made, zorjoac] 
he drove them [omit them] all out of the temple, and 


Kapharnaum], he, and his mother, and 
d they continued there [and there they 


70 xdoya toy ’I.] was at hand 


d the changers of money [money- 


money’ [the money of 
that [to those who] 
my Father’s house a house of mer- 
bered that it was [is] written, The 
(Ps. Ixix. 9.) Then 
What sign 


But he spake of the temple of his body. 
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22 When therefore he was [had] risen from the dead, his disciples remembered that 
he had said this unto them [omit unto them];’ and they believed the Scripture, and 
the word which Jesus had said [spoken]. 

23. Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover in the feast day [at the feast, é& 
t% €ot%], many believed in his name [éx/orevcay, trusted in his name], when they 

24 saw the miracles [his signs, atod ra oyysia] which he did [wrought]. But Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them [odx éxiotevey abtdéy adrois, did not trust himself 

25 to them], because he knew all men, And needed not [had no need] that any [one] 
should testify of [concerning] man; for he [himself, adré¢] knew what was in 
man. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 12. [adrod after ot ddeAdoi, is omitted by B. L., Treg., Westcott and Hort, but supported by &. A. al and retained 
by Tischend and Alf. (the latter in brackets), Westcott and Hort bracket cai ot padyrai avtov. The false view about the 
adeApoi of Christ may have had some influence on these variations.—P. S. | 38 ‘ fe 

2 Ver. 12. [As “brethren ” is now almost exclusively used in the spiritual sense, it is better to substitute “ brothers, 
where, as here, kinsmen, ¢.¢., either cousins, or more probably half brothers of Jesus, are intended. In the Scriptures the term 
denotes either (1) actual brotherhood, or (2) kinsmanship (cousins), or (3) common nationality, or (4) friendship and sym- 
pathy. Where there are no obvious objections, the first sense, being the most natural, must always be preferred, especially 


when the term, as here, occurs inconnection with mother. See the Exzc. Norges. —P. 8.] : : 
8 Ver. 12. [The singular ¢uecvey (instead of the plural éwervav) in A. F, G. was occasioned by the preceding xaréBy and 


the succeeding avéBn.—P. S. 


4Ver.15. (The words ta 7é mpdBara kat tovds Béas, “the sheep as well as the oxen,” are merely epexegetical of mav- 
ras (masc. on account of Bdas), and imply that the dpayéAAvoy was used on the beasts only, although it scared the men away 
likewise. The them and and of the E. V. convey a false impression.—P. S8.] ; 

5 Ver. 15.—B. L. X., etc [Alford, Tregelles] read: 7a xépmara [moneys, small change, instead of the singular, 7d xépua 


(text rec., Tischend), Greek writers generally use the plural. 


The singular is here collective.—P. 8.] 


6 Ver. 17.—The reading of the Recepta [karépaye] is conformed to the Septuagint. The most important codd., particu- 
larly §, A.B. R., besides Origen, etc., read xatapdéyerau [the future, contracted from catadayyoertat, will conswme me, in 


the Sept. and the Apocrypha.—P. S.] 


7 Ver. 22.—The addition avrots is very feebly accredited. [Omitted by all the modern critical ed.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[The Messianic purification of the temple was 
the first, and, according to the Synoptists (Matth. 
xxi. 12,18; Mark xi. 15-17; Luke xix. 45, 46), 
also the last public act of Christ in Jerusalem.* 
It very appropriately opens and closes His la- 
bors in the sanctuary of the theocracy. It was 
foretold by the prophet Malachi, iii. 1ff., that 
immediately after the forerunner the Messiah 
Himself ‘shall suddenly come to His temple,” 
for the purpose of cleansing it: ‘« He shall purify 
the sons of Levi and purge them as gold and sil- 
ver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offer- 
ing in righteousness.”” The gross scandal in the 
Court of the Gentiles represented the general 
profanation and corruption of the theocracy (as 
Tetzel’s and Samson’s sale of indulgences re- 
vealed the secularization of the Latin Church in 
the 16th century). Christ commenced the refor- 
mation at the fountain-head, in Jerusalem and 
the temple where it was most needed. The ex- 
pulsion was a judicial act of the Lord of the Sab- 
bath and the temple. He acted here not simply 
as @ prophet or Zealot, but as the Messiah, as 
the Son of God; and hence calls the temple the 
house of J/is, not our, Father (ver. 16). Some in- 
fidels have misrepresented it as an outburst of 
passion and an argument against the sinless per- 
fection of Christ. But the result conclusively 

shows that it was an exhibition of superhuman 
power and majesty, which so overawed the pro- 
fane traffickers, that, losing sight oftheir supe- 
riority in number and physical strength, they 


submitted at once, and without a murmur to the 
well deserved punishment.* Their bad con- 
science, which always makes men cowardly, and 
the conceded right of prophets like Elijah, to re- 
buke scandulous profanations of religion, would 
not sufficiently account for this complete victory. 
A similar instance is recorded, John xviii. 6, 
where Judas and his band of men and officers 
‘shrunk back and fell to the ground before the 
defenceless Jesus.—P. S. 

Ver. 12. After this he went down [xa- 
Té B47] to Capernaum.—No doubt not directly 
from Cana, but from Nazareth. Not that, as 
Meyer says, the brethren here mentioned were 
not with Him at the wedding (this is not neces- 
sarily to be inferred from the silence respecting 


‘them)} but that Nazareth was still the residence 


of Jesus and of the family of Mary, who no doubt 
returned home before they all went together to 
Capernaum, that they might thence join the 
nearest festival caravan for Jerusalem. He went 
down from the hill country towards the sea, on 
the coast of which Capernaum lay. On Caper- 
naum, see the Math. at ch. iv. 18. [Am. ed. pp. 
90, 91. The question of the site of Capernaum, 
or properly Kapharnaum (7.¢., the Village of 
Nahum), is still unsettled between the rival 
claims of Tell Ham (i. e., the hill of Nahum) and 
Khan (i. e., lodging-place) Minyeh (with a near 
fountain called Ain-et-Zin, 2. e., the spring of the 
fig-tree), two heaps of ruins on the Western 
shore of the sea of Galilee about three miles 
apart. 
ter (Handbook of Syria, Il. 425) decide for Khan 
Minyeh, but Van de Velde, Ebrard, Thomson, 





* [The double purgation of the temple is rightly defended 
by all the older commentators, and by Schleiermacher, Ols- 
hausen, Tholuck, Ebrard, Meyer, Lange, Hengstenberg, Go- 
let, Alford. Among those who admit only one, Strauss, 
Baur and Schenkel defend the report of the Synoptists, while 
Liicke, De Wette, Ewald decide in favor of John}. 


* (Hieronymus: Jgnewm quiddam et sidereum radiabat ex 
occulis ejus et divinitatis majestas lucebat ir. facie. Comp. the 
remarks of Godet, I. p. 379, who attributes the effect chiefly 
to the imposing majesty of Christ’s appearance, and the irre- 
Psy force of His consciousness of supernatural power.— 


Robinson (Researches II. 403 ff.) and Por- 


= 
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and Dixon, for Tell Him, at the head of the 
Lake. For this view speaks the similarity of 
name. (Him is a mutilated D1) = vaoiy), and 
the far greater importance of the ruins. The 
English explorers, Captain Wilson and his asso- 
ciates, are reported to have discovered in 1866, 
among the ruins of Tell Him, a synagogue of 
elegant architecture dating from a time before 
the Christian era. See, besides Robinson, II. 
403-405, the article Capernaum, by Grove, with 
the additional note of Hackett, in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, I. p. 882; the Lond. Athenzum, Feb. 24, 
and Mar. 31, 1866; and an essay of Prof. Eb- 
rard in the Studien and Kritiken, for 1867, No. 
LV., pp. 723-740.—P. 8.] ; 
. He, and his mother, and his. brothers, 
and his disciples.—The singular (karéG7) is 
explained by the fact that Jesus was the leader 
of the train. That the family had already set- 
tled in Capernaum (which, according to Ewald, 
is here stated, according to De Wette presup- 
posed), is contradicted by the distinct indica- 
tions that this removal did not take place till 
after the return of Jesus from Judea, and His 
appearance in Nazareth (Matth. iv. 13; Luke iv. 
81; Jno. iv. 43); though Meyer maintains that 
there also the removal is neither intimated nor 
supposed. But no doubt the removal had al- 
ready been virtually induced by the connection 
with the disciples from the sea. The brothers 
of Jesus are distinguished from the disciples. 
Even though now His brothers, James, Judas, 
and Simon, had been called to be disciples, 
which is not at all probable, a separate category 
had still to be made, because there were yet Jo- 
ses and the sisters, Matth. xiii. 55, 56. And 
that they had already attached themselves to the 
company of Jesus, shows that the usual exagge- 
rated and extreme pressing of the statement in 
John vii. 5 is false. See Hengstenberg: Das 
Evang. Joh., I. p. 149 sqq. ; 

[The gradual transition from Christ’s private 
to His public life is here indicated. At Cana 
and at Capernaum His earthly relations are still 
with Him, but in the next verse He appears 
alone with His disciples or spiritual relatives. 
As to the vexed question of the brothers of Je- 
gus, I have given my views in full in my German 
work on James, the brother of Christ, Berlin, 1842, 
and in a note on Matth. xiii. 65, pp. 256-260. 
Comp. also the notes on Matth. i. 25, and John vii. 
8, 5. Meyer, Godet (I. 368 ff), and Alford take 
adeAgot here in the proper sense, as brothers, 7. ¢., 
sons of Joseph and Mary. Hengstenberg (in 
loc.) revives the R. Catholic cousin-theory which 
dates from Jerome in the 4th century, and owes 
its origin and spread mainly to an ascetic over- 
estimate of the perpetual virginity of Mary, as 
expressed in the words of Augustine: Maria ma- 
ter esse potuit, mulier esse non potuit. Dr. Lange’s 
hypothesis is an ingenious, but somewhat arti- 
ficial modification of this view, and assumes that 
Mary, though in the full sense the wife of Joseph, 
could bear no children after giving birth to the 
Messiah, and that the brethren of the Lord were 
both His cousins (as the sons of Clopas, a brother 
of Joseph, not as the sons of a supposed sister of 
Mary), and His foster-brothers (having been 
adopted, after the death of their father, into the 
holy family). To my mind the.only alternative 











' lies between the Epiphanian or old Greek view, 


which makes them elder sons of Joseph from a 
former marriage, and the view held by Tertullian 
and Helvidius, that they were younger children 
of Mary and Joseph, and so half-brothersof Jesus, 
Ancient tradition favors the former, an unpre- 
judiced exegesis the latter view. Prof. J. B. 
Lightfoot, of Cambridge (in a learned excursus 
on Galatians, Lond., 1866, pp. 247-281, where 
much use is made of my book on James), elabo- 
rately defends the Epiphanian theory, mainly on 
account of John xix. 26, 27, which he regards as 
conclusive against the Helvidian hypothesis; but 
if this passage is allowed to decide the contro- 
versy, it overthrows also the Epiphanian theory: 
It receives its true light from the peculiar inti- 
macy of Christ with John, and the fact that His - 
brothers were still unbelievers when He entrust- 
ed His earthly mother to the care of His bosom 
disciple, who was probably also His cousin ac- 
cording to the flesh.—P. 8.] 

Not many days.—Depending solely on the 
preparation for the approaching passover, which 
Jesus attended in company with His disciples, 
y. 23. But that during these few days Jesus 
wrought miracles in Capernaum, must be in- 
ferred from Luke iv. 28. . 

Ver. 18. And the passover of the Jew 
was at hand.—On the passover see the Matth,, 
p. 459. 

And Jesus went up.—Besides the attend- 
ance of Jesus at the feast when He was twelve 
years old, mentioned by Luke alone (ch. ii.), and 
the last attendance on the passover in the year 
788, related by all the Evangelists, John gives 
the remaining occasions of this kind. Here the 
first attendance on the passover, in the year 781; 
then a visit to another feast, not named, most 
probably the feast of Purim of 782 [ch. v.]; then 
the feast of tabernacles [ch. vii.], and the feast 
of the dedication [ch. x. 22], in the same year. 
See the Introduction, @ 8. “ 

Ver. 14. And found in the temple.—In 
the fore-court of the temple. On the temple and 
the fore-court see the Matth. on ch. xxi. 12 [p. 
875], and Winer, sub. v. Also Braune: Das 
Evangelium von Jesus Christus, p. 45. The first act 
of the Lord, in the confidential circle of suscep- 
tible disciples, was an act of positive glorifica- 
tion, coming into the place of the symbolical pu; 
rification; His second act, in the bosom of the 
corrupted religious life of the people, was an.act 
of negative purification, significant at the same 
time of His glorification. That this deed was 
looked upon by the better people asa miraculous 
sign also, and that besides this Jesus wrought 
other miracles in Jerusalem, may be inferred 
from ch. iii. 2. But John relates the purging 
of the temple alone as the first characteristic 
work, the signal-miracle of the Lord on His pub- 
lic appearance. To him the first cleansing of 
the temple was more important than the second, 
But the fact that John mentions only this clean- 
sing at the opening of the Lord’s official life, and 
the Synoptists mention only the similar act at its 
close, proves nothing against the truth of either 
or both the occurrences. See the Math. on 
ch. xxi. 

[The market in the Court of the Gentiles (the 
éZwdev lepdv) was introduced, we, know not when, 
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from avaricious motives, in violation of the spirit 
of the law and to the serious injury of public 
worship, though it was no doubt justified or ex- 
cused, as a convenience to foreign Jews for the 
. purchase of sacrificial beasts, incense, oil, and 
the sacred shekel or double drachma in which 
the temple-tax had to be paid (Ex. xxx. 13). Si- 
milar conveniences and nuisances, markets, lot- 
teries and fairs, are not seldom found in connec- 
tion with Christian churches. The most striking 
analogy is the traffic in indulgences, which made 
the forgiveness of sin an article of merchandise 
and became the occasion (not the cause) of the 
Reformation in Germany and Switzerland.— 
P. 8. 
- Ver. 15. He drove all out.—Referring gram- 
matically not to the animals, but to the men. 
But He drove the men out by raising the whip 
against their animals; ‘precisely after the ana- 
logy of His method with the money-changers, 
whose tables He overthrew. To drive the men 
themselves, by themselves, from the temple, was 
not His design. Grotius: The whip, a symbol 
of the divine wrath.* Meyer rejects all typical 
import. Yet even about the whip of an actual 
ox-driver there is somewhat typical; and the 
whip in the hand of Christ is at least a type of 
the punitive, reformatory office of discipline in 
the theocracy and the church. 

And poured out the money of the ex- 
changers, and overthrew, . etc. — That is, 
He first dashed upon the tables hither and thither 
and then overturned them. — The right of free 
motion in the temple-space, where tables of 
money-changers did not belong. 

Ver. 16. Unto them that sold doves.— 
Because the doves were in baskets, they must be 
carried away (Rosenmiiller, Schweizer). His 
command now sufficed for this, after the dove- 
traders had seen His earnestness. Showing, that 
even the ox-traders also He had not driven out 
with the lash ; and showing likewise that He in- 
tended no injury, else He would have let the 
doves go. De Wette: Hedealt more gently with 
the dove-merchants, because the doves were 
‘bought by the poor. Stier: Because He saw in 
the dove the emblem of the Holy Ghost. Both 
groundless. The difference in the mode of ex- 
pulsion arises simply from the nature of the ar- 
ticles: doves in baskets. That the dove-sellers 
came last, may have been determined by the mo- 
desty of their business, which generally makes 
also modest people. These people were doubt- 
less not so much traders properly speaking, as 
they were poor farmers or farmers’ boys. Asto 
the doves being emblems, so were also the sheep 
and oxen. 

My Father’s house.—See Luke ii. 49.+ The 
temple was still His Father’s house, because He 
was still waiting for the repentance of the people. 
The moment He takes His departure from the 
temple on account of their obduracy, He calls it: 
Your house, given over to desolation, Matth. 
xxiii. 88. Our Father’s, even a prophet might 





* [So also Godet: a sign of authority and judgment. If 
Christ had intended physical punishment, the mstrument 
would have been disproportionate to the end.—P. 8. 

{ (Alford: The coincidence with Luke ii. 49 is remarkable. 
By this expression thus publicly used, our Lord openly an- 
neunces His Messiahship.—P. S.] 








perhaps have said; My Father’s,- Jesus says in 
the consciousness of His divine dignity and au- 
thority, as it were betraying Himself, without 
their understanding immediately the full sense 
of His word. The Pharisees, however, have 
doubtless already reflected upon the word as very: 
suspicious (see John x.), 

A house of merchandize.—The term here 
is not so strorg as at the second purification. It 
denotes the entire secularization of the system 
of worship. The term ‘den of thieves” [omf- 
Aetov. AnorOv], in Matth. xxi. 18, on the contrary, 
denotes the prophet-killing and spirit-killing fa- 
naticism, into which this secularization .at last 
ran out. 

Ver. 17. And his disciples remembered. 
—Olshausen: After the resurrection. Meyer. 
[Godet, Alford], on the contrary, rightly: At the 
occurrence itself. The passage is Ps. lxix. 9, 
(10): ** For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up; and the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me.’”’* Whether the Psalm 
be by David (Tholuck; comp. v. 81; Ps. li.), or 
by Jeremiah (Hitzig, see v. 14?), or by some 
otber theocratic sufferer, it belongs at all events, 
like Ps. xxii., to that class of typical passages, in 
which the passion of Christ miraculously reflects 
and foreshows itself. Hence also Peter, Acts, i. 
20, applies to Judas the words of vy. 25 (‘Let 
their habitation be desolate”), and Paul applies 
the Psalm several times to the. conduct of the 
Jews towards Jesus, Rom. xi.9; xv. 3. When 
Bengel, Olshausen, ete , and Luthardt refer the 
words: hath eaten me up, tothe death of J esus,} 
and Meyer says, on the contrary, that the: word 
is to be understood of the inward attrition of 
zeal (so that the disciples would mean, His zeal 
will yet consume Him from within), we may 
freely march over this difference of schools, and 
suppose (against Meyer) that the disciples, with 
anxious forebodingsfor the future of Christ, were 
smitten with the remembrance of that passage of 
the Psalm. For it is not necessary to suppose 
they had made out a clear idea of the sense of 
those words; any more than that Mary, with her 
words, meant: ‘‘Make wine!” or: ‘‘Go home!” 
The school always reaches after fully expressed 
ideas or thoughts; actual life has also vague pre- 
sentiments, anxious forebodings, dim, confused 
ideas; that is, life is subject to the fundamental 
law of gradual development. That the disciples 
did not connect a distinct expectation of the 
death of Jesus with their application of the verse 
of the Psalm to this action of their Lord, is 
proved by ver. 22; after Ps. xxii. 6-8, etc., they 
could not confine their thoughts to an. exclusively 
internal self-attrition; probably they did not 
think of it at all in the Old Testament sense, 
though the metaphorical use of éodiew is clear, 
and consuming passions too (see Meyer, with a 
reference to Chrysostom, Lampe, Wolf) are not 
wholly excluded. But here for the first time met 
and struck them the conflict of the spirit of 
Christ with the spirit of the people, the terrible 





*(Sept.: “Ore 6 CHAos Tov olkov gov kaTépayév pe 
Vulg.: comedit me), Kai ot overdtopot Toy dverdigdvTwy ce 
emémecov én’ éué.—P. 8.] : 

t [“ The karapayevy spoken of in that passion Psalm, was 
the marring and wasting of the Saviour’s frame by His 
zeal for God and God’s Church, which resulted in the buffet. 
ing, the scourging the Cross.” Alford]. 


CHAP. IT. 12-25. 


life-staking earnestness in the appearance of 
Christ, which threatened to bring incalculabie 
dangers after it. We may no doubt further 
suppose that this remembrance indicates great 
apprehensiveness in the disciples respecting the 
Lord. Though the future caragdyera: may occur 
in the sense of the present,* it does not follow 
that, according to Tholuck, it is to be read as 
present-here. In this case the Evangelist might 
vetter have used the «arédaye of the Septua- 
gint. 

Ver. 18. Then answered the Jews.— Aze- 
KplOjoav ovv. Here the Jews already begin to 
appear in opposition to Jesus; accordingly the 
Pharisaic and Judaistic Jews are intended, par- 
ticularly the rulers. They regarded the act of 
Christ as a reproach to their religious govern- 
ment; therefore their interruption was an an- 
swer. And from their spirit it was to be ex- 
pected ; hence ojv.— What sign she west thou 
unto us ?—They did not: see that the majestic 
and successful act itself was a great moral, theo- 
cratic sign, which accredited him; they intended 
therefore a sign after some magical, chiliastic 
sort. -It should be noticed that they did not 
venture to dispute the theocratic propriety of the 
act itself. The right of zealotry against theocra- 
tic abuses was legalized in the example of Numb. 
xxv. 7; yet the prophets were accustomed to 
support great acts of zealotry by special miracu- 
lous signs, 1 Kings xviii. 28. The idea of such 
signs, however, particularly of the sign with 
which the Messiah should attest Himself, had 
gradually passed into the magical and monstrous. 
At all events, the challenge of a sign from hea- 
ven, Matth. xii. 88; xvi. 1, is here already put 
forth. 

Ver. 19. Destroy this temple.—[One of 
those paradoxical and mysterious sayings which, 
though not understood at the time, stuck in the 
memory as seed thoughts for future sprouting. 
Comp. Christ’s word on the sign of Jonah, Matth. 
xii. 39, 40, in which He likewise mysteriously 
and typologically predicts His resurrection.— 
P. 8.]—This is the sign which He would give 
them. The imperative is permissive. (Glassius: 
est Imperat. pro Futuro permissive).{ TheJews took 
the words of Jesus in an entirely literal sense, as 
ver. 20 proves, yet hardly without design. From 
this conception gradually arose the malignant 
perversion, slander, and accusation: This fellow 
said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and 
to build it:in three days, Matth. xxvi. 61; Mark 
xiv. 58; comp. Acts vi. 13. This conception 





* * [So also Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Godet, but: Meyer con- 
tends that carapdyerae (=Katapayyoerat) is only used in the 
sense of the future.—P. S_] 

+ [Renan (Vie de Jésus, p. 854) can see in this profound 
enigma of our Lord only ‘‘an imprudent word spoken in bad 
humor”? (“Un jour sa mauvaise humeur contre le temple 
iui arracha un mot imprudent)”! Godet, I. 387, well re- 
marks: ‘La mé'hode de Jésus est de jeter une énigme et de 
ne révéler la vérité qwen la voilant sous un divin paradoxe, 
qi ne peut ére compris quien changeant de cuur. Cest 
Ia un secyet de la profonde pédagogie.”—F.. 8.] i " 

¢ [Meyer, with his usual and at times pedantic philological 
strictness, takes the imperative Avcare as strictly provoca- 
tive, and explains it from a painful excitement of feehng in 
view of the opposition already manifesting itself, But the 
apparent harshness is softened by the prophetic character 
vf the word and the double reference to the temple and the 
person, John xiii. 27, where Christ calls upon Judas to do 
quickly what he intended to do, furnishes a parallel. If 
‘the fruit is once matured, it must fall.—P. 8.] 


Him at the time. 
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John corrects in ver. 21: He spake of the 
temple of his body [for His humanity]. The 
fathers universally acknowledge this interpreta-, 
tion. It has been supposed, He poimted to His 
body as He spoke.* Of this there is no indi- 
cation. 

Since Herder, Henke, and Paulus, down to 
Liicke [De Wette], Bleek, Ewald (see Meyer, in 
loc.), it has been suggested, on the contrary, that 
John misunderstood the Lord; that Christ spoke 
of the temple as the symbol of the Jewish system 
of religion.+ Destroy this edifice of religion, and 
in three days, ¢. ¢., in a short time, proverbially 
(with reference to Hos. vi. 2) represented by 
three days, I will set it up again renewed. 

Kuinoel, Tholuck, Meyer, and many others f 
have maintained the correctness of John’s inter- 
pretation. . And with all reason; for an error of 
the Apostle and the whole company of disciples 
in respect to so important a word of the Lord is 
utterly inadmissible (see the several, not abso- 


lutely irrefragable arguments in Meyer). 


A third view adheres to John’s interpreta- 
tion, but holds likewise. an element of truth in 
the second view, and puts them in connection. 
The temple on Zion was the symbolical dwelling 
of God; the body of Christ was the real dwelling 
of God [and hence more than the temple, comp. 
Matth. xii. 6].|| The word of Christ, therefore, 
underneath its immediate reference to the exter- 
nal temple, has a deeper meaning: Destroy this 
temple and worship, as ye have already begun 
to do by your desecration,—destroy it entirely, 
by putting the Messiah to death, and in three 
days I will build it new, «. ¢., not only rise from 
the dead, but also by the resurrection establish 
a new theocracy (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ols- 
hausen, Lange, Leben Jesu, I., p. 200; simulta- 
neously Ebrard, Kritik, p. 325; later, in similar 
manner, Luthardt).] 





* [So Bengel (nutu gestuve) and Meyer. But in the fifth 
ed., p. 144, note, M. gives up this reference. Such pointing 
would have been the solution of the riddle, contrary to its in- 
tention; but neither the Jews nor the disciples understood 
The Jews on this and the second purgation 
referred Tov vadv rovToy to the temple, ver. 20; Matth. xxvi. 
61; xxvii. 40. Meyer now assumes that Christ pointed to the 
temple (this temple before you), but meant His body as the 
antitype of the temple and the true dwelling of God, and thus 
put the image in the place of the thing typified, “‘ so dass diese 
scharfen lebendigen, ohne Auslegung hingeworfenen Bildziige 
wie in einem Bilderriithsel eine symbolisch prophetische Vor- 
hersagung seiner Auferstehung enthalten, wie Matth. xit. 39; 
wut. 4.”—P. 8.]} 

+ (See Heubner, p. 242. Henke was not the first to take 
this view, but Zinzendorf has it in his Homi. iiber die Wun- 
denlitanez, p. 160.) 

{ [Olshausen, Stier, Briickner (versus De Wette), Alford, 
Godet.—P. S.| : 

¢ (Meyer, pp. 145-147, raises seven objections against this 
view. It is plainly irreconcilable with apostolic inspiration. 
In my Lectures on the Gospel of John, written at Berlin, 1842, 
I find the remark: “It involves an immense presumption on 
the part of theologians of the nineteenth century, however re- 
spectable, if they imagine that they understand Christ better 
than His favorite disciple and bosom-friend to whom He re- 
vealed the future struggles and triumphs of His Kingdom.” 
Alford also justly protests against such liberty of interpreta- 
tion. For we have here not a chronological statement, but a 
doctrinal exposition of a most important declaration of Christ. 

|| [This idea John expresses in éoxjvwcer, i. 14 (see notes 
on pp. 71, 73), and Paul when. he says that the whole fulness 
of the Godhead dwelled in Christ bodily. Col. ii. 9— 
P38: 

q (comp. also Hengstenberg, I. 165. He thinks that ne 
justice can be done to this holy enigma which Christ proposed 
to the Jews, unless we recognize the essential identity of the 
temple, the appearance of Christ in the flesh and the churcis 
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© This combination is supported (1) by the actual 
gonnection. The crucifixion of Christ was the 
desecration, the spiritual dissolution of the tem- 
ple, which faust be followed by its outward de- 
struction (see Matth. xxiii. 88; xxvii. 51), be- 
cause the body of Christ was the real temple of 
God. (2) Christ, on this account, has repeatedly 
represented His death and resurrection as the 
one great sign which was to be given to the Jews 
instead of the required sign from heaven (John 
iii. 14; Matth. xii. 39; xvi. 4), and this sig too 
always connected with an antecedent Old Tes- 
tament type. (8) A word concerning His death, 
without connection with an intelligible figure, 
would have assuredly been as yet wholly unin- 
télligible to the Jews. (4) John gave the inmost 
and ultimate significance of the expression of 
Christ for the sole reason, that it was the main 
matter, and that the figurative sense was self- 
evident. (5) In Matth. xxvi. 61 Christ puts in 
the true explanation, ver. 64, immediately upon 
the false interpretation, besides perversion, of 
His utterance. 

“In three days, a round number, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 12; see the Matth. on chap. xii. 40, p. 
226. 

I will raise it up (again).—‘‘It is only ap- 
parently contrary to John’s explanation, that 
Christ, according to the New Testament doctrine, 
did not raise Himself, but was raised by the Fa- 
ther.” Meyer. And besides, the resurrection of 
Jesus was in one view as much His own act 

John x. 18; Rev. v. 5], as, in another view, the 
act of His Father, especially in its results, 1 Cor. 
xy. 57; Eph. iv. 8. That Jesus was already fa- 
miliar with the thought of His death, appears 
from the conversation which soon followed, John 
iii. 14. The explanation of Athanasius, quoted 
by Tholuck, is an ingenious modified form of our 
third: With the putting to death of the body of 
Christ the Jewish system of types and shadows 
also is dissolved, and the real church thereby 
(by means of the resurrection) established. 

Ver. 20. Then said the Jews.—With an 
obv; it was to be expected that they would finish 
their malicious misunderstanding consistently.— 
Forty and six years.—They mean the reno- 
vation and enlargement of the temple of Zerub- 
babel, which begun in the eighteenth year of 
Herod’s reign, 20 B. C. (Joseph. Antig. XV. 11, 
1), and was finished under Herod Agrippa II. in 
A. D. 64 (Joseph. Antig. XX. 9,7). According 
to Wieseler, it appears, therefore, that in this 
computation of forty-six years since the work was 
begun, the passover of the year 781 is the occa- 
sion on which it is made (Chronol. Synops. p. 106). 

Ver. 21. The temple of his body.—Genitiy. 
Apposit. 

Ver. 22. His disciples remembered that 
he had said this.—This remembrance does not 
exclude former remindings; but the right re- 





of the N.T. He explains: “If ye once destroy the temple of 
my body, and with it this external temple, the symbol and 
pledge of the kingdom of God among you, I shall rebuild in 
three days the temple of My body and with it at the same time 
the substance of the eternal temple, the kingdom of God.” 
The crucifixion of Christ involved as a necessary consequence 
the destruction of the temple and the 0.'T. worship; the re 
surrection of Christ the creation of the Christian church, and 
vor of which the temple was the type and shadow. : Go- 
ef explains: “Destroy this your temple, by killing Me, th 
Messiah.”—P. 8.] : eae Er ade 





oat 


membrance came now with the right understand- 
ing of it. [Remarks like this impress upon the 
reports of the discourses of Christ. the stamp of 
historical fidelity. A later falsifier would have 
made the reference to the resurrection much 
plainer.—P. S.J—And they believed the 
Scripture.—[Faith in Christ is the key to the 
understanding of the Scriptures of the O. T.; 
comp. vii. 88,42; x. 85; xiii. 18. The singular 


Th ypao# indicates the unity and harmony of the 


canonical books from Genesis to Malachi, which, 


considering the great number of authors, the 
long period of time, and the variety of circum- 
stances in and under which they were composed, 
is a strong evidence of their divine origin.—P. 8. ] 
Comp. Luke xxiv. 26: ‘‘Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things,” ec. 
the death of Christ foretold in the Old Testament, 


As they now found 


so they found also His glorification, which in- 
cluded His resurrection, Ps. xvi. 10; comp. Acts 


ii. 27; xiii. 85; 1 Pet. iii. 19; Ps. Ixvili. 18; 


comp. Eph. iv. 8; Is. liii. 7; comp. Acts vill. 3. 

[Alford: <‘At first sight it appears difficult to 
fix on any passage in which the resurrection 
is directly announced: but with the deeper un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures which the Holy 
Spirit gave to the Apostles and still gives to the 
Christian church, such prophecies as that in Ps. 
xvi. are recognized as belonging to Him in whom 
alone they are properly fulfilled: see also Hosea 
vi. 2.” This is not satisfactory. The O. T. in- 
deed does not expressly prophesy the resurrec- 
tion, as a separate fact, but very often the exalta- 
tion and glorification of the Messiah after His 
humiliation and suffering, and this implies the 
resurrection, as the intervening link or the be- 
ginning of the exaltation itself. Hence we may 
count here in a wider sense, with Hengstenberg 
(I. 171), the prophecy of Shilo as a ruler, Gen. 
xlix. 10; Ps. cx., where the Messiah is repre- 
sented as sitting at the right of God and ruling 
over all His enemies; Dan. vii. 18, 14, where He 
appears at the head of a universal Kingdom ; 
Isa. liii., where, after His atoning death, He is 
raised to great glory; Zech. ix. 9, 10, where 
Zion’s King appears first lowly and riding upon 
an ass, yea, as dying (comp. xii. 10; xiii. 7), but 
afterwards speaking peace to the heathen and 
having dominion from sea to sea and from the 
river to the ends of the earth; comp. also Isa. 
ix.; xi.; Mich. v.; Ps. xvi. It is quite in keep- 
ing with the character of prophecy to behold the 
various stages of the exaltation as one continuous 
panorama. It is under this view that the Scrip- 
ture of the O. T. is said to have foretold the re- 
surrection; Luke xxiv. 26 (‘‘to enter into His 
glory”); John xx. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 4; 1 Pet. i. 11 
(«the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow ”’).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 283. Now when he was in Jerusalem 
at the passover.—The Evangelist thus distin- 
guishes the stay of Jesus in Jerusalem during 
the passover from His first appearance there.— 
On the feast.—Meyer justly says, this ad- 
dition is not intended to explain the term pass- 
over for Greek readers; that must have been 
done by ver. 18. The expression signifies par- 
ticipation in the celebration of the feast. We 
suppose the feast days themselves are set off 
against the day of His entrance. On the day of 


“under the title of Messiah ; 


_physiognomic discernment. 
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the symbolical castigation He wrought other mi- 
racles, probably niiracles of healing; and the 
first. surprise of the Jews was followed by a 
demonstration of faith on the part of many at- 
tendants of the feast. The signs.—Hvidentiy 
implying a multiplicity of signs, and such as 
determined those people to believe. He must 


therefore bave done many miracles in Jerusa- 


lem. 
Ver. 24.. Did not commit himself unto 
them.—The second moreverv éavrév is evidently 


connected with the first mioreverv. He believed not 
in their believing, to such a degree as to commit 


or deliver up Himself to them. Various 
interpretations: (1) He withheld His doctrine 
(Chrysostom, Kuinoel); (2) He did not yield 
Himself to personal intercourse with them 
(Meyer). Without doubt simply: He did not 
yet entrust Himself to them as the Messiah, did 
not offer Himself as the Messiah, though they 


_seemed inclined to recognize Him as such. Itis 


the Lord’s determination, not to appear publicly 
and He follows 
it henceforth till the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem ; in full accordance with Matth, iv. ti). 

Because he.—He Himself, in distinction 
from indirect knowledge through others. How 


He knew them all, is in part shown by what has 


preceded. He knew in general that the secular 
spirit predominated in them; but He also saw 
through each one, as He met him, with a divine 
In both cases is in- 
tended not only the general prophetic illumina- 
tion, but the penetrating spiritual eye of the 


_God-Man. 


Ver. 25. And needed not.—Explanatory 
of abréc in the previous clause.—Of man.—Of 
man as to his sinful nature in general, and of 
man in particular, as He encountered each indi- 
vidual.—For he knew.—The positive expres- 


sion for: He needed not.—What was in man. 


—Not only the special, miraculous, physiogno- 
mic knowledge (Meyer cites ch. i. 48; iv. 18; 
vi. 61, 64; xi. 4, 14; xiii. 11; xxi. 17), but also 
.the general knowledge of the constitution of hu- 
‘man nature (John iii.), of the order of the uni- 
verse (xix. lids), and of the situation of the Jew- 
ish people in particular. Result: In the fami- 
liar circle of His disciples Jesus manifested His 
glory; in public He preserved His mysterious 
anonymousness as to the Messianic office. 

[Christ knows us better than we know our- 
selves. He sees the end from the beginning, we 
the beginning from the end. He, says Calvin, 
knows the roots of the tree, we know the tree 
‘only by its fruits.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The different meanings of the two purifications 
of the temple. According to Meyer, no essential 
difference should be perceived between the two 
acts. Yet the difference between the expres- 
sions ‘house of merchandize”’ in John, and 
«den of thieves” in the Synoptists, ‘the house 
of My Father” (6 olxo¢ tov matpéc¢ ov) in John, 
and ‘My house” (6 olxé¢ pov) in the Synoplists, 


as well as the greater rigor in the second case as 


‘described by Mark (not suffering any man to 
garry any vessel through the temple), is plain 








= 





enough. According to Hofmann, Lichtenstein, 
and Luthardt, Christ in the Synoptists appears 
as a prophet to protect the place of prayer, in 
John as the Son to execute His domestic right. 
But this would lead to an entire reversal of the 
order of things in the self-manifestation of the 
Lord. The case is just the reverse. Christ per- 
formed the first cleansing of the temple, as an 
anonymous prophet in the right of zealotism and 
the right of a prophet (see the Matth. on xxi. 12, 
p. 876); the second, as the Lord of the temple, 
publicly introduced by the people to the holy 
city and temple as the Messiah. 

2. The body of Christ, the most real temple of 
God. The crucifixion, the destruction of the 
temple in the strictest sense (Rom. ii. 22); the 
resurrection, the building of the eternal temple. 
Meaning of the sign: He who builds the eternal, 
essential temple, has power also to purge the 
symbolical. The truth, that Christ is perpetu- 
ally building greater, more glorious the temple 
of God, which the sin of man demolishes. The 
centre of this truth is the death and resurrection 
of Christ; its first tokens, the fall of Adam and the 
first promise (the protevangelium), the flood and 
the rain-bow, etc. ; its unfolding, the destruction 
of the theocracy and temple in Jerusalem, the 
rise of the church, the ruin of the medieval 
church by the hierarchy, and its rebuilding in 
the Reformation, the inducing of the judgment 
of the world by anti-christianity, and the erec- 
tion of a new heavens and a new earth. The 
wedding at Cana before the purification of the 
temple, the token of the transfiguration of the 
world before the judgment of the world. 

_ 8. The first and second purifications of the temple; . 
when once the temple is made a house of mer- 
chandize (John ii.), it has also become in effect 
aden of robbers or of murderers, Matth. xxi, 
First the selling of indulgences, then persecution 
and reformation. 

4, Christ entrusts Himself to no one in Jeru- 
salem; i. ¢., He does not as yet come on the 
stage in His office as Messiah. Comp. the Com 
on Matth. on ch. iv. 

5. The supernatural knowledge of Christ, the 
source of His miracles of knowledge, and in fact 
everywhere divine-human; 7. ¢., on the one hand 
not merely divine, nor on the other merely hu- 
man, but both at once; divinely immediate, hu- 
manly exercised through means and organs. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Comm. on Matthew, on ch. xxi. 12-22, p, 
377; Mark, on ch, xi. 12-26; Luke, on ch. xix, 
41-48, —The visit of Jesus the youth to the tem- 
ple, and the visit of the man matured for the exe- 
cution of His Messianic office.—The first, se- 
cond, and last solemn appearance of Jesusin the 
temple (the last, Matth. xxi.—xxiii.).—As the 
crucifixion of Christ completed the desecration 
of the temple, so the resurrection of Christ com- 
pleted the restoration of the temple.—Out of His 
word of holiest zeal for the temple, they made a 
word of blasphemy and deadly sin against the 
temple.—The purification of the temple, the per- 
petual charter of reformation.—What sign shew- 
est thou, eéc.? The spiritual blindness which 
demands a sensible sign for the holiest sign of 
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the Spirit.—How Judaism, by overdoing itself, 
‘falls back into heathenism, in asking a sign for 
‘the sense, when the sign of the Spirit gloriously 
‘stands forth.—So also the Judaism of legality in 
‘Christendom.—The scourge in the hand of Jesus, 
or the anger of personal gentleness itself. (1) 
The overpowering sign of the highest zeal 
(against sin); (2) the humbling sign of the high- 
est majesty (against Pn ; (3) the ocular 
sign of the highest assurance (against doubt).— 
The Old Testament spirit in which the disciples 
viewed the matter, indicated by their word: 
The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up; the 
New Testament watchword of Jesus: My meat is 
to do the will, ete., John iv. 834.—To the temple 
of a Herod the hierarchs had even aright; in 
the temple of Christ they found themselves ut- 
terly out of place.—The token which Christ gives 
the Jews for the truth of His divine mission.— 
This token, the token also of reformation: Com- 
mit the utmost abominations in the temple, the 
more gloriously will the ruined temple be re- 
stored !—The conduct of the Jews on Christ’s 
purifying of the temple, in its permanent import. 
—tThe destroyers of the temple would be its re- 
storers, and the restorers must pass for destroy- 
ers.—From this first day of the public appear- 
ance of Christ, enmity calumniously laid up the 
word, which was to bring it to naught.—The 
Lord’s great word concerning His end, at the be- 
ginning of His career.—The subsequent remem- 
brance of Christ’s words by His enemies, and the 
subsequent remembrance of them by His friends. 
—When He was at Jerusalem; many believed on 
Him; or, (1) festival believers, believers of fes- 
tival seasons when things go grandly in the 
church; (2) yet festival times, also true birth- 
days of faith.— But Jesus did not commit Him- 
self to them; or, secret disciples, and a secret 
Saviour (anonymous believers, and an anony- 
mous Christ).—Christ, the knower of hearts.— 
' The first sign of Christ in the pious house, and 
His first sign in the impious church.—The trans- 
formation of water intce wine, and of the driver’s 
whip into a beneficent sceptre (in contrast with 
those who have turned the sceptre into a whip). 
—Christ and the hierarchs with reference to the 
temple of God: (1) He purifies and sanctifies it, 
they would make its desecrated condition its ho- 
liness; (2) He gives a moral and religious sign 
of the Spirit, they demand a magical, sensuous 
sign to accredit it; (3) He gives them for a sign 
the prophecy that they will kill Him, and they 
make of it a mortal charge against Him; (4) He 
announces to them a new supernatural temple, 
and they harden themselves in their ‘old system 
to their judgment.—The first public Easter festi- 
val of Jesus, a foretokening of His future and 
eternal Easter.—Christ’s observance of the pre- 
scribed feasts the dawn of the free festivity of 
the gospel.—Christ at the feast: (1) As an Is- 
raelite, in the spirit of the patriarchs ; (2) as a 
Jew, according to the law of Moses; (8) as a 
prophet, after the manner of the prophets (my 
Father’s house not a house of merchandize, the 
sourt of the Gentiles not a cattle-market) ; (4) 
as the Christ, introducing and indicating the 
course of His life and work.—Holy zeal and un- 
holy zeal in contrast in the purification of the 


temple.—The open, noble indignation of Jesus, | 


and the impure malicious reserve of His oppo- 
nents.—Jesus, here as in Cana, a man, and a sin- 
less man.—The keeping holy the temple: (1) 
The house of God; ®) the body ; (8) the church. 
The rising of the divine above the corruption 
and ruin of the human; the eternal divine token 
thereof, the luminous centre of all divine signs: 
the resurrection of Christ from the death of the 
cross. 

Starke: Magus: Though the word and 
works of God are not bound to place, yet it is 
right, after the example of Christ, to observe pro- 
prieties of place and time.—OsianpER: Christ, 
the Lord of the law, submitted Himself to it, that 
He might redeem men from it.—Cramer: Christ, 
not a secular king, but Lord of the temple; there- 
fore He comes into the temple, and there begins 
His public function, Hag. ii. 8, 18.—HepineEr: 
What has the abomination of usury to do in the 
temple of God? What the indulgence-monger in 
the sanctuary ?—Ah, our churches to this day 
are sufficiently profaned by sinful garrulity, 
proud display of dress, ete. (even by unsancti- 
fied discourses).— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The abuses 
which have ‘crept into the church must be 
scourged and banished. How much more must 
traditional abuses call forth our zeal! Hos. xii. 
8; Zech. xiv. 21.—It is incumbent on all Chris- 
tians, particularly on ministers, to be zealous 
for the house of God; yet should every one take 
good heed lest it be not according to knowledge. 
—OsranvER: He who diligently pursues his call- 
ing, may fear no danger. The protection of God 
will be with him.—Masus: The works of God 
need no miraculous attestation. They shine so 
brightly upon the eye, that God and His divine 
glory may be sufficiently recognized in them.— 
Hepinayr: Unbelief demands miracles and 
signs.—Zrisius: Where we have to dowith false, 
malicious men, we are not called upon to make 
the truth so clear and bright, to their greater 
condemnation (dark words for dark men).—A 
mind occupied only with the earthly, cannot per- 
ceive the mysteries of God —Instruction often 
serves more for others in the future, than for 
those to whom it is given at the time.—ZJbid: 
Fulfilment yields the best interpretation.—Quzs- 
NEL: Truth brings forth its fruits in their sea- 
son.—Zbid, : Christian prudence requires that we 
do not lightly judge and condemn any, yet that 
we do not easily trust ourselves to any who pre- 
sent a good appearance. 

Geruacn: ‘As Christ’s kingdom is not a 
sword, how is it that He deals so hardly and 
harshly here with the priests of the temple, and 
concerns Himself with what properly belongs ta 
the secular power? Because the Lord at that 
time stood between the Old Testament and the 
New, between what Moses had established in Is- 
rael, and what Christ was to establish after His 
death through His Holy Spirit and the preaching 
of the gospel; and He shows thereby that He is 
a Lord who holds both dispensations in His 
hand” (Luther).—Lisco: A picture of the re- 
formation of a temple-desecration which had 
arisen from an abuse of Deut. xiv. 24-26.—_Hrnup 
neR: How much is contained in completely 
trusting one !—We must judge not, yet not has- 
tily open and surrender ourselves to any. The 
more perfect and noble a man is, the more. true 
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and open (and yet.the more is he, again, a high- 
er mystery).—ScHLEIERMACHER: What a zeal 
for His Father’s house did the. Lord Himself 
sanctify, in doing that !—But there afterwards 
came a time, when even the Christian church 
was a house of merchandize.—Then He again 
gathered a whip; Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and 
all the reformers.—It was not the whip that ef- 
fected what the Redeemer did, but. thg spiritual 
power, of which that was only a sign and seal,— 
Our failure to act in many cases as the Redeemer 
- acted here, isthe cause of many evils in the 
Christian church and in all human affairs, That 
one is always putting upon another the perform- 
ance of works well-pleasing to God, and no one 
maintains a fresh and free consciousness of the 
power which God the Lord has given him, and 
does all he can do to promote truth and good- 
ness and prevent wickedness,—this is the reason 
why so many disorders are daily renewed in the 





smaller and larger relations of men.—BusseER: 
The Saviour (because they stifle the voice of con- 
science) draws back from them, and veils in a 
holy riddle the sign which they demand, and 
which was intended to be given them as the sign 
of all signs, the proper sign of Christ.—From 
every defeat a victory unfolds to the church; 
from every shame a glory.— When therefore He 
was risen, etc. Chemnitz presents the disciples, in 
their relation to the discourse of Jesus to them, 
as an example for all Bible-readers: They should 
not at once despise and reject everything in the 
Holy Scriptures which they cannot at first glance 
understand; nor-must they despair of under- 
standing, if they cannot at once penetrate the 
deep mysteries of the word. For the Spirit of 
knowledge leads us into the truth by degrees.— 
Christ’s power of ‘trying spirits (Isa. xi. 8- 
comp. with 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Tim. v.22). 


V). 


JESUS IN JERUSALEM, AND NICODEMUS AS A WITNESS OF THE FIRST. POWERFUL IMPRESSION. OF JESUS 


UPON THE PHARISEES. 


THE HEAVENLY BIRTH AS THE CONDITION OF ENTRANCE INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


OF WATER, WIND, AND THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


THE CONVERSATION OF CHRIST WITH NICODEMUS BY NIGHT CONCERNING 


SYMBOLISM 


Cuap. III. 1-21. 


(Chap. iii. 1-15, Gospel for Trinity Sunday ; 16-21, Gospel for 2nd Pentecost). 


1 [But] there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: 
2 The same came to Jesus [him]’ by night, and said unto him, Rabbi [Master], we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these miracles 
3 that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, Ve- 
-rily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born’ again [from above]* he cannot 
4 see the kingdom of God.*) Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he énter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 


5 Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 


Except a man be born of water 


and of the [omit of the]° Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God [of hea- 


ven].’. That which is [hath 


6 
7 [hath been] born of the Spirit’ is spirit. 
8 The wind? bloweth where it listeth [will], and 


must be born again [from above]. 


been} born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 


Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 


thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell [knowest not, 00x oldas |, whence it 
cometh, and" whither it goeth; so is [¢¢ with] every one that is [hath been] born 


9 of the Spirit. 
10 


11 


Israel, and knowest not these things? 


Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can these things be? 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master [the teacher, 6 dcddoxados | of 


Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know [that which we know] 


and testify that [which] we have sven ; and ye receive not our witness [testimony ]. 


12 


13 
up to heaven, 
14 [who] is in heaven. 


If I have told you earthly [human] things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, 
if I tell you of [omit of ] heavenly [divine] things? 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which 
And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness [made it 


And no man hath: ascended 


a high signal for the surrounding wilderness], even 80 must. the Son of man be lifted 
15 up: That whosoever believeth in him” should [may] not perish, but [omit not pe- 


rish but]"* have eternal life. 
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16 For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
17 believeth in him should [might] not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn [judge]* the world; but that the 
18 world through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is not condemned 
[judged]; but he that believeth not is condemned [hath been judged] already, be- 
19 cause he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this 
is the condemnation [ judgment] that [the]* light is come into the world, and men 
20 loved [the] darkness rather than [the] light, because their deeds were evil2® For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh [and cometh not] to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved (detected, discovered, shown to be punish- 
21 able]. But he that doeth [the] truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
- made manifest, that [for]" they are wrought in God. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1. [S¢ after }v seems to imply that Nicodemus was not one of those to whom Christ did not trust Himself, ii. 24; 
for He opened to him the profoundest secrets of the kingdom of God, It may be, however, merely continuative — and.—P. 8. 

2 Ver. 2.—The Recepta reads mpds tov “Ingovv, against which there are decisive authorities, particularly A.B. “ Be- 
ginning of a section and a lesson.” Meyer. i 

8 Ver. 3. [yevvéw means usually to beget (of the Father), Matth.i.2ff. and often; hence 6 yevvijcas, the father; rarely 
to bear, to bring forth (of the mother), as Luke i. 57. God or the Holy Spirit produces the higher spiritual life; hence be- 
gotten from above, would perhaps better express the idea; comp. i. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 15; Philem. 10; 1 John ii. 29; ili. 9; iv.7; 
v. 1, 4,18; Heb. i.5; v.5.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 3. [avw der, Syn, the reverse of kérwOev, and equivalent.to éx tod ovpavod, from heaven, iii. 31; xix. 11, 23; 


Matth. xxvii. 51; Mark xv. 38; Jamesi.17; iii. 15,17, or ex cod, from God, comp. John i. 13; é« rod mvevpatos, iii. 6, 9, 
which may be taken as the true explication. Ifthe temporal sense be preferred (in which Nicodemus misunderstands it, 
ver. 4); comp. Luke i. 3; Gal. iv. 9, it should be rendered anew, afresh (from the root, entirely new) rather than again. Tyn- 
dale: boren anewe; Cranmer: boren from above ; Geneva: begotten againe; Rheims: borne againe ; Conant: born again; 
Alford: born anew, with a marginal note: or, from above ; Young: from above; Vulg.: renatus fuerit denuo; Luth.: von 
neuem geboren werde ; Ewald: von vorne an (i.e, ganz von neuem) geb. wird. See the Exegesis.—P. 8. 

5 Ver. 3. [BactActa. tod Ocod only here and ver. 5 in John, but in xviii. 36 Christ speaks of His kingdom. The Synoptists 
‘use for it more frequently the term Bac. tov obpavey, which John never employs unless it be in ver.5. (See note 7 be- 
low.—P. 8. 

6 Ver. 5. [The absence of the article both before JSaros and mve¥maros should be noticed. It gives to the two agents a 
generic character, and favors a more comprehensive interpretation of water than that which confines it to a particular kind 
of baptism, Jewish, Johannean, or Christian. See Exeg. Notes—P. 8.] : 

7 Ver. 5, [Instead of the text. rec. Bag. rod Oe0v, which is retained by Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort, and 
others, Tischendorf (ed. viii.) reads Bac. rOv o¥payvayv on the authority of §1 and the still older Euseb., Orig., Hippol., 
Iren., and Just. M. Irenzeus (Fragm. 35) quotes the passage literally thus: kaOws Kal 6 kvptos éby, Fav p47) TUS, K. T. A., ets T. 
Bas.tTHv ovpaveayv. Justin M. (middle of the 2d cent.), Apol. I. c. 51 (ed. Otto, I. p. 144), cites less accurately from me- 
mory: Kal yap 6 xptoros elmev. “Av uh avayevyy Ore (instead of éav uy Tis yevvynO7), ov wh etcéAOnTE (instead Of od dSvva- 
Tat cioeAOeuy) eis THY BactAciayv TH@V OVpavayv. Chrysostom. also, in his homilies on John iii , reads several times Bac. 
Tov ovpavev. The change from this into the received reading may be traced to a desire to conform to ver. 3.—P. 8. 

8 Ver. 6. [Here and in ver, 8 the article is used before mvevuaros, and of course should be retained in the translation. 
—P.S. 

9 tee 8. [The double meaning of the Greek mvedua and the Hebrew 1}, wind and spirit, suggested this analogy. 


—P.S8. 

10 ‘i 8.—Lachmann: 4 rod, or where, according to A., the Vulgate, and other versions, Armenian, Arabic, Syriac, and 
several of the fathers. The «ai, therefore, arose probably from the need of a proverbial form of the sentence. (The usual 
reading «ai mov, and where (whither), is retained by Treg., Alf., Tischend. on the authority of &, B. L. T., etc., also Ignatius 
Ad Philad. ¢.7.—P.8.] 

U1 Ver. 12. [Literally the earthly things—the heavenly things: 7a émiyera—ra. émovpavia.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 15.—Lachmann : én’ avrov, according to Cod. A.; Tischendorf: év ait», according to Cod. B.and others. ‘Theo- 
doret and Cod. L. read ém’ a’ro; Meyer is for év aro, and proposes to connect this with éyy. Against this is the parallel 
v.16. Probably the above variations are efforts of the catholic spirit to sharpen the idea of faith ; eis avrdv being a more ge- 
neral conception. 

18 Ver, 15 —M} amdAnrat, add’ is wanting in [¥] B. L. J., and many others. 
and put in brackets by Lachmann. It has probably been taken from ver. 16. 

14 Ver. 17. [Kpivewv, to judge, is uxed, not karaxpivew, fo condemn, here and ver. 18, and 4 Kpiovs, ver.19. The E. V. is not 
consistent in the rendering of xpivey, xpiua and xpiots, using alternately to judge, to condemn, to damn, yet in the great 
majority of cases to judge. Karaxpivevy is seventeen times translated to condemn, twice to damn.—P. 8. 

15 Ver. 19. [7d das, the true personal Light, Christ, comp. i. 4, 5, 8,9. The importance of the definite article ig obvious. 
The KE. V. retained it in ver. 20, but dropped it here—one of its innumerable inconsistencies.—P. 8.] 

16 Ver. 19,—The order: avrav rovnpa. [instead of zovnpa avTar). 

17 Ver. 21. [6 7c assigns the reason for the preceding intention. See Exeg.—P. 8.] 


It is omitted by Tischendorf [Treg., Alf.], 


mental doctrines are set forth by the unerring 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[This is one of the richest and most import- 
‘ant sections of the Bible. The sixteenth verse 
alone contains the whole gospel in a nutshell, or 
“the Bible in miniature,” and is worth more 
than all the wisdom of the world. The infinite 
love of the Father, the mission of His Son, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, the lost condition of 
man, the necessity of a new birth from above, 
faith in Christ as a condition of salvation, the 
kingdom of God, eternal life—all these funda- 





mouth of our Lord in this interview with a timid, 
yet earnest and anxious inquirer. The central 
idea of the passage is the new birth, which im- 
plies the total depravity of man and the work of 
divine grace. This great doctrine stands in the 
proper place at the beginning of Christ’s minis- 
try. 

The first miracle of Christ was a miracle of 
transformation, His first public act in Jerusalem 
an act of reformation, His first discourse a dis- 
course on regeneration. He is not satisfied with 
mere improvements of the old, but demands a 
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new life, lays a new foundation. True religion 
in the soul begins with a personal conviction of 
sin and guilt, and of the necessity of a radical 
change. Without such a conviction all efforts 
to convert a man are in vain. The night dis- 
course with Nicodemus is the locus classicus on 
the new birth, as the indispensable condition of 
admission into the kingdom of God. It occu- 
pies a position in the Gospel of John, similar to 
that which the Sermon on the Mount does in the 
Gospel of Matthew. 

It is characteristic of the idealism and mysti- 
cism of John that in his Gospel he gives no ac- 
count of the institution of the church* and the 
sacraments. But, anticipating the visible rite, 
he presents in ch. iii. the idea of the new birth, 
which is symbolized in Christian baptism, to- 
gether with the idea of ‘the kingdom of God,” 
‘which is the internal and abiding: essence of the 
church. So inch. vi. he gives the general idea 
of vital union with Christ, which underlies the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

According to the Synoptists, Christ began 
His public ministry by preaching to the peo- 
‘ple: ‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom 


“of God is at hand; repent ye (change your 
“mind, yetavoeire), and believe in the gospel”’ 
(Mark i. 15). 


According to John, He made, at 
the outset of His ministry, the same demand, 
first indirectly, and then directly (det bu ao, ver. 


7), upon an individual, a man circumcised, or- 


thodox, honest, unblemished, yea, of the highest 
rank, a member of the Supreme Council of the 
theocracy, even favorably disposed to Christ and 
almost ready to accept Him as the Messiah, ina 
word, a man endowed with every personal and 
official claim to membership of the Messianic 
kingdom, yet lacking one fundamental condition: 
a new birth from above. Christ answers not so 
much to the words, as to the thoughts of Nico- 
demus, penetrating his heart to the very core 
(ii. 25). With historical faithfulness, John does 
not state the result of the conversation, because 
it did not appear at once, but some time after- 


“wards (vii. 50; xix. 39). 


Regeneration (avayévynozc, madtyyevecia) is a 


creative act of God the Holy Spirit, whereby a 
new spiritual life from above is implanted in. 
‘man, through the means of grace, especially the 


preaching of the gospel; like the natural birth, it 
can occur but once. Conversion (erdvoca, which 
must not be confounded with regeneration) is 
the corresponding subjective change of heart, 
whereby man, under the influence of the Spirit, 
in conscious repentance and faith, turns from 
the service of sin to the service of God; this may 
be repeated after a relapse. Regeneration, as to 
its origin and mode of operation, is a mystery 
like the natural generation and birth, but a mys- 
tery manifest in its effects to all who have spi- 
ritual eyes to see; it meets us as a fact in every 
true Christian, or child of God, who is as sure 
of the higher life of Christ in his own soul as he 
is of his natural existence. The difficulties in 





~ 


#[The term éxxAnoia never occurs in John’s Gospel and 
first Epistle, though repeatedly in his third Epistle, and in 
the Apocalypse. {In the Gospel and first Epistle the ideal 
side of the church prevails, in the Apocalypse the real, em- 

irical, because it is there represented in its historical conflict 
with the powers of darkness.] 








‘the exposition of this passage are mainly dogma- 
tical, and arise from the relation of regeneration 
to baptism, viz., whether water means baptism at 
all, and, if so, whether it refers to John’s bap- 
tism, or the baptism of the disciples of Jesus, or, 


by anticipation, to Christian baptism (which did 
not appear till the day of Pentecost), or the ge- 
neral idea of baptism in its various forms as a 
historic preparation for Christian discipleship ; 
and also from the question as to the necessity of 
baptism for salvation. These difficulties are 
fully discussed below.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 1. There was a man.—An important 
incident of the residence of Jesus in Jerusalem, 
exemplifying what has just been said, and in- 
troduced with the continuative dé [Comp. how- 
ever, Text Note 1.—P.8.] Liicke [and Godet]: 
An example of the higher knowledge just men- 
tioned; Tholuck: Of the weak faith just men- 
tioned:* De Wette: A proof of vers. 23-25; 
Luthardt: Transition from the people to an 
individual; Ewald: Nicodemus an exception; 
Strauss: Added through desire to show a be- 
liever from the cultivated world; Baur: Nico- 
demus a typical figure: outwardly believing, in- 
wardly unbelieving Judaism. (On the contrary 
Luthardt: He is in fact a genuine disciple in 
disguise, see Tholuck.) The views of Liicke and 
Tholuck do not exclude, but meet in, that of De 
Wette. Anexample, that is to say, at once of 
the weak faith to which Jesus cannot entrust 
Himself, and of His power to discern it. Yet 
John has especially selected this incident also on 
account of its great didactic importance, and as 
an example of the enthusiasm which Jesus at 
first awakened, extending even into the circle of. 
the Pharisees. 

Nicodemus.—A current name, first with the 
Greeks, then with the Jews (07p2, p43 
Lightfoot and Wetstein). Akin to Nixddaoc. 
Starke: “If the name be Hebrew, it is equiva- 
lent to innocent blood (Pi and 071), but if Greek, 


conqueror of people (the same as Nicolaus), As 
the Jews gave not only Hebrew, but Greek and 
Latin names also, to their children, both mean- 
ings at last. met in Nicodemus.” The gradual 
uafolding of his faith appears by stages in this 
place, ch. vii, 50 and ch. xix. 39. “Tradition 
adds that he afterwards, haying publicly ac- 
knowledged the doctrine of Jesus, and having 
been baptized by Peter and John, was deposed 
from his officeand banished from Jerusalem 
(Photius, Biblioth., Cod. 171), but was supported 
in a country-seat by his kinsman Gamaliel, till 
his death.” Winer. Thus tradition makes him 
again in an unworthy manner keep out of sight 
with his faith. The Talmud mentions also a 
Nicodemus, Son of Gorion, properly called Bunni, 
who was a disciple of Jesus, and survived the 
destruction of Jerusalem, whose family sank 
from wealth into great poverty (Delitzsch, 








* [So Hengstenberg, and Alford: One of the believers on 
account of Christ’s miracles, ii.23. Bengel: Ex tts, de quibus 
c. tt. in fine; sed nonnthil melior multis.—P. 8.] 

+ Treatises on the section : Knapp, Scripta varti arg.I., p. 
183 sqq ; Fabricius, Commentat. Gott. 1825; Scholl, in Klai- 
ber’s Studien V.1, p. 71: Jacobi, Stud. und Krit. 1835, iT. 
Hengstenberg, Huang. Kirchen-Zeitung, 1860, No. 49. [A large 
number of English tracts on Regeneration (mostly doctrinal 
and practical) are noticed in Malcom’s Theological Index 
(Boston, 1869) pp. 396, 297.—P. 8.] 
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(Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theolog. 1854, p. 648). The 
identity is not proved. Josephus also, Antig. 
XIV. 8, 2, speaks df a Nicodemus, who was sent 
as a legate of the Maccabean Aristobulus to 
Pompey. The apocryphal literature has com- 
pleted the biography of Nicodemus in a Gospel 
ascribed to him.* ; 
The germ of a genuine fajth had to contend in 
Nicodemus with regard ‘for the polite world, 
thoughts of his station, fear of men, Pharisaic 
prejudice, but, on a foundation: of sincerity, 
conscientiousness, rectitude, and a higher fidelity 
even to his office, issues victorious in courageous 
confession and joyful offerings; and the closing 
words of the conversation, ver. 21, are plainly 
enough a prediction of the Lord respecting him, 
after a reproof, ver. 20, of his stealthy coming in 
the night as a suspicious sign. Similar charac- 
ters, though they probably did not: all :so de- 
cidedly come out, are described in ch. xii. 42. 
A ruler of the Jews.—Member of the San- 
hedrin feomp. Luke xxiii. 18; xxiv. 20; Acts 
xiii. 27], like Joseph of Arimathea, ch. vii. 50. 
Of the party of the Pharisees. [éx rdv gape- 
caiwv. This is not mentioned as derogatory. 
Hengstenberg remarks that the Pharisees were 
specially hostile to the doctrine of regeneration 
and resolved religion into a self-made holiness. 
‘But the Sadducees were even more opposed to 
spiritual religion. A Paul could proceed from 
the earnest Pharisees, but not:from the frivolous 
and skeptical Sadducees.—P. 8. ] 
Ver. 2. By night.+—That this is intended for 
a mark of weakness, is proved by ver. 20; and 
even by the particular mention of this circum- 
stance itself, as well as by the very gradual ap- 
pearing of his adhesion to Jesus.{ Koppe puts 
him down as a hypocrite (see Liicke), who came 
to question the Lord with evil intent, and who 
feigned simplicity; Niemeyer, on the contrary, 
represents his shyness as a true caution. ‘He 
was an honorable character, rather slow of na- 
ture,” says Meyer. Yet no doubt something 
more. An educated man of age, sitting as pupil 
to a young, untitled rabbi; a Pharisee, stepping 
free of the despotic and heresy-scenting spirit of 
his sect; a Sanhedrist, who soon ventures to op- 
pose the fanaticism of the whole council; a pro- 
minent, serene-tempered, mature man of the 
world, who under the cross of the dead Jesus 
appears as a disciple, and in a costly burial-gift 
gives token of his unreserved-and joyful devo- 
tion, and thus evinces that there were given to 
him and have continued with him, in his frigid 
school, a noble vigor of spirit. in his legal dig- 
nity a living yearning, in his high age a youth- 
ful striving, under all traditional prejudice a 
large ingenuousness, above all, under the whole 





* [The Evangelium Nicodemi comprises the Acta Pilati and 
the Descensus Christi ad inferos. SeeTischendorf, Evangelia 
Apocrypha, Lips. 1853, pp. 203-412, where the whole is given 
in Greek and Latin.—P. §.] 

f [Bengel remarks to vuerés: “ Nunquam non recipit Ohvis- 
tus ad se vententes.”—P. S.] 


{ [Augustine: Quamvisad Jesum venertt, tamen quia nocte: 


venit, adhuc de tenebris carnis sux loquitur. Hengstenberg: 
The night is mentioned as a symbol of the darkness of the 
mind of Nicodemus (xi. 10; xiii.’ 30), Better: He came in 
the dark from fear of public opinion. Yet he came, which is 
far better than not coming at all. The remark does not ex- 
clude company. John and other disciples of Christ were pro- 
bably present at the interview. Ewald conjectures that also 
Nicodemus had some attendants with him.—P, 8.] 





system of Pharisaic show a sincere heart, and 
under all the rust of worldliness the metal of a 
turn for the faith and devotion of the Christian. 
Meyer justly observes, against De Wette and 
others, that the coming of Nicodemus by night 
does not imply that no disciples were present at 
the interview; and the directness of the narra- 
tive, though bearing the Johannean stamp, leads 
us to supppose that John was a witness, 

Rabbi, we know [ol dayev].—First of all, 
Nicodemus accords to the Lord the dignity of 
Rabbi, denied to Him by many (ch. vii. 15); and 
this, considering the importance attached by the 
scribes to this title, is not without a favorable 
significance. This ‘‘we know” implies that he 
had kindred spirits in his circle, who acknow- 
ledged the high office of Jesus.* Yet the word 
shades off, in a somewhat politic sense, from a 
Pluralis excellentis: into a suggestion of an in- 
definite. prospect of recognition. by the whole 
Sanhedrin.} It expresses also the self-sufficient 
scribe-spirit, and unconsciously betrays over- 
valuation of knowledge and under-valuation of 
faith. 

A teacher come from God.—Acknow- 
ledgment of an indefinite prophetic character. {— 

For no man can do these miracles.—Ac- 
knowledgment. of a number of accredited, im- 
portant miraculous signs [ravta Ta onyeia, hecce 
tanta signa], which Jesus had done in Jerusalem, 
and which, in the judgment of Nicodemus, certi- 
fied Him to bea new prophet of God. Miracle a 
test of a prophet, but under qualifications, Deut. 
xiii. 1; xviii. 20. 

Except God be with him.—The miracle 
proves the supernatural power which stands by 
the worker. False miracles might be performed 
through Satanic agency, Ex. vii. But the cha- 
racter and greatness of the miracles of Jesus 
made it certain to Nicodemus that He wrought 
them in the power of God. And this involved 
the further inference that He was aceredited by 
the miracles asa prophet sent from God. The 
éoyveoba: is significant, ch. i. 6, 15. 

Ver. 8. Verily, verily, I say.unto thee.— 
One of the great cardinal truths of the kingdom 
of heaven, solemnly introduced. The answer 
consists of a. series of antitheses: (1) The ad- 
dress of Rabbi is answered by an address with- 
out Rabbi; (2) the “‘we know” is met with 
‘verily, verily, I.say unto thee;’’ (8) the word: 
Thou art come from above, and therefore art a 
teacher (from the kingdom of God), is met by the 
word: Aman must be even born from above, if he 
would so much as see the kingdom of God; (4) 
the sign is met by the kingdom of God itself. 
And this antithesis runs through all: Thou 
wouldst know, that I am a prophet, but thou still 
lackest the qualifications for seeing who I am, 
and seeing in me the personal manifestation of 
the kingdom of God. 

Various views of the relation of the answer of 





*[Bengel: Ego et met similes, principes potius, quam Pha- 
risxt, xii. 42.  Huie plurali respondet pluralis, ver.’1.—P. 8.] 

+ (Comp. here the note of Alford. Stier thinks that Nico- 
demus, in using the plural, concealed his own conviction, so 
as to be able to draw back: again if necessary. Rather far- 
fetched.—P. 8. 

{ [The word diddonados seems to.imply a.cautious. incon- 
sistency. The expected Messiah was.a king, and never re- 
garded “as a mere teacher till the days of modern Socini- 


anism.” Alford], 
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‘Jesus to the address of Nicodemus: (1) Interme- 


diate talk omitted (Kuinoel and others). (2) 
Jesus would lead him from the faith of miracles 
to the faith which morally transforms (Augus- 
tine, De Wette). (8) Jesus is come not as a 
teacher, but for the moral transformation of the 
world (Baumgarten-Crusius). (4) Thou thinkest 
thou already seest a sign of the kingdom of God; 
no man can see the kingdom of God, unless he 
be born anew (Lightfoot, Liicke). © (5) Meyer: 
The address of Nicodemus is interrupted by 
Christ, and must therefore be completed from 
this answer. Nicodemus intended to ask: What 
must I do, to enter into the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah? To this Christ here gives him the answer. 


But: (a) the hypothesis of interruption is unsuit-. 


able; better, that of hesitation; best, that of po- 
lite, skilful waiting, as if to say: What more? 
(d) Nicodemus was as yet hardly so far advanced 
as to ask what Meyer puts into his mouth. The 
connection is probably this: Thou thinkest that 
Lam come from God. But he who would even 
see the kingdom of God, must be more than this; 
he must be born from above; how much greater 
must be said of the Founder of the kingdom of 
God. 

Jesus gave him to understand that he had not 
yet reached the forecourt of true knowledge. 
At least Christ’s answer confronts the proud con- 
sciousness of the address with the humbling na- 
ture of truth. And when He requires the new 
birth from above as the condition of seeing the 
kingdom of God, He means, according to the ana- 
logy of the Jewish designation of proselytes as 
born again (Jeramoth fol. 62, eéc.), primarily: 
Except a man come out from the old system, be- 
come a proselyte, publicly commit himself to a 
new position. And in birth from above the word 
demands a great transition. Nicodemus would 
privately assure Him of the adhesion of a party 
of the Pharisees, implying the presumption that 
he would attach himself to the old order of 
things. Jesus demands of him a proselytism 
wrought by God, a coming forth from the dark- 
ness of night and of the old party, if he would 
have any understanding at all of the kingdom of 
God which he himself announces. We may still 
suppose that John relates only the essential, sa- 
lient words, and omits intervening details; the 
main progress of thought, however, he has un- 
doubtedly given, though in the color of his own 
contemplation. 

Except a man be born from above [’Eav 
ph ric yevvndy avover].* Various interpre- 
tations of dvwdev: (1) Locally: from heaven (é« 
Tod obpavod); (2) temporally: afresh, from the 
very beginning (é& apyfc). Both views are ad- 
duced by Chrysostom [who himself explains the 
word by tatcyyevecia]. In favor of the latter, in 
the sense of iterum, denuo, are the Vulgate [Au- 
gustine], Luther [Calvin, Beza], Olshausen, Ne- 
ander, Tholuck [Alford, Hengstenberg, Godet]: 
Against it are the verbal criticisms, that dvwo- 
dev, taken temporally, means not again, but from 
the beginning, and that the rendering again has 

*(Bengel: “Sermo indefinitus, quem Nicodemus tamen 
recte ad se applicat, comp. ver. 7, vos.” This passage was 
already quoted in the middle of the second century by Justin 
M.. See Text. Note 7. he idea of some modern hyper-cri- 
tics that the author of the Gospel should have borrowed from 
Justin is simply ridiculous.—P. 8.] 
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probably arisen under the influence of the ex- 
pressions of Paul in Rom. xii. 2; Gal. vi. 15; 
Eph. iv. 23; Col. iii: 10; Tit. iii. 5; and of Pet. 
in 1 Pet, i. 23. For the local explanation are 
Origen and many others, down to Bengel [su- 


-PERNE, unde Filius hominis descendit], Liicke, and 


Meyer [also De Wette, Robinson, Baur, Baum- 
lein, Weizsicker, Owen, Wordsworth]. Zrom 
above, in the sense of from God, éx Seov. ‘This is 
further favored by the consideration ‘that John 
conceives regeneration not under the aspect of a 
second birth, but of a divine birth, ch. i. 18; 1 
John ii..29; iii 9; iv. 7; v. 1.”? Meyer. The 
ideas of being born from above or of God and be- 
ing born anew are, however, in substance inter- 
changeable, and Tholuck’s objections to Liicke, 
ete. [Krauth’s trs., p. 114], are untenable. 

[Often as the fact of regeneration appears in 
the N. T., the terms for it are rare, and not near 
as frequent as the terms verdvora and others, which 
signify the corresponding act of man in turning to 
God under the regenerating operation of the Holy 
Spirit. The verb drvoter yevved7jvar, to be begotten, 
or born from above, i. ¢., from God, which is used 
twice in this ch. (vers. 6, 7), occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. John also uses once to be born 
of water and Spirit (yevyndivac é& bdaroc kat tveb- 
paroc), ver. 5, and twice to be born of the Spirit 
(rd yeyevvnuévov éx Tov rvetparoc, ver. 6, 6 yey. &K 
T. v., ver. 8, without the water), but the more 
usual phrase with him is to be begotten, or born of 
God (yevvySqvac éx Seov), i. 18; 1 John ii. 19; 
iii. 9; iv. 7; v. 1, 4, 18. The verb avayevvao- 
peat, to be begotten, or born again, occurs but once or 
twice, 1 Pet. i. 28 (dvayeyevynuévor ov éx oTo- 
pac gdaptijc aAAa apSdprov, dia Adyov CavToC ° 
Seovd) ; 1 Pet. i. 8 (Gvayevvfoacs jude etc éArida) 5 
comp. James i. 18 (amexbyoev jude Adyw adn- 
Jeiac). The noun avayévunotc, regeneration, is not 
found at all in the N. T. (although often in the 
Greek fathers), but the analogous noun radvyyev- 
vecia oceurs twice, once in connection with bap- 
tism, Tit. iii. 5 (Zowoev jude dvd Aovtpov wadsyyeve- 
olac Kal Gvakawvooews Tvebparoc dyiov), and once 
in a more comprehensive sense, with reference to 
the final resurrection and consummation of all 
things, Matth. xix. 28 (év rj madyyeveoia, brav 
kT. a.). Paul speaks. of a new creature (kaw 
xriocc) in Christ, 2 Cor. v.17, and of the new man 
(Kawog év8poroc), Eph. iv. 24. The Rabbinical 
theology had a very superficial conception of the 
new birth and confined it pretty much to the 
change in the external status of a proselyte to Ju- 
daism. Hence the comparative ignorance and 
perplexity of Nicodemus who, being a circum- 
cised Jew, did not feel the need of such a radical 
change.—P. 8.] 

The kingdom of God.—The fact that the 
phrase ‘‘ kingdom of God” occurs only here and 
in ver. 5, and nowhere else in John (except ch. 
xviil. 36, the BaoiAeia Xpcorov, which Meyer has 
overlooked), not only proves, as Meyer rightly 
observes, the independent originality of this Gos- 
pel, but also characterizes John’s view of Chris- 
tianity. From his point of view John sees not 
the form of a universal kingdom, but the world 
transfigured in personal being. Liicke: John 
seems to have transformed the positive Jewish 
idea into the more abstract, and to the Greeks 
more intelligible formula of fellowship (kocvwvia, 
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1 John i. 8), the unity of believers with God and. 


Christ. The essential elements of the idea of a 
kingdom, however, come out distinctly in chap- 
ters x. and xvii., and are fully developed in the 
Apocalypse. On the BaovAcia rod eov see Com. 
on Matthew iii. 2, p. 69. [The kingdom of God 
isa deeper and more spiritual conception than 
the church, which is the earthly training school 
for the heavenly and everlasting kingdom. We 
could not with any propriety substitute here: 
“Except . . . he cannot see the church.” —P. 8. ] 

He cannot see.—Not even see; to say no- 
thing of entering, being at home therein. Meyer 
disputes this interpretation; comp. ciceAveiv, ver. 
5. That entrance and experience go with the 
seeing, must of course be understood. 

Ver. 4. How canaman be born when 
he is old ?—Taken literally, this reply of Nico- 
demus supposes an absurdity. And so Meyer, 
after Strauss, would take it. He admits that 
a Jewish theologian must have been familiar with 
the Old Testament. ideas of circumcision of the 
heart (Deut. xxx. 6; Jer. iv. 4), and a new heart 
and spirit (Ezek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26; Ps. li. 10; 
Ixxxvi. 11); yet Nicodemus may have been 
limited in other respects; and now on meet- 
ing Jesus, become really perplexed. We might 
rather suppose that the good-humored old 
man spoke, possibly even wittily, with a dou- 
ble meaning.* The first sentence may mean 
either: How can a Jewish Senator, an el- 
der of the people, become a heathen proselyte ? 
or: How can a physically old man, undergo 
new, fundamental, spiritual transformation? 
The second sentence would then illustrate this 
impossibility by a physical impossibility: Can 
he enter the second time into his mother’s womb? 
The expositor must remember that the Orientals 
constantly express their thoughts in such simi- 
litudes. Meyer: ‘The dvodev he understood 
not as debrepov, but not at all.” He assuredly did 
understand it as an equivalent of detrepov, for 
the total antithesis is evidently implied: dvw- 
Sev yevvydhvat, ék THC yg yevundpvat. Then the 
idea of being born from above involves that of 
being born anew. Various interpretations. (1) 
A Jew is required to make himself the same as 
a proselyte (Wetstein, Knapp). (2) Luthardt: 
The beginning of a new spiritual life is not to be 
conceived without a new beginning of the natu- 
ral. (This could not be said by one familiar with 
the Old Testament). (38) The demand is as un- 
reasonable as that one should enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb, etc. (Schweizer, 
Tholuck). (4) No one can turn in mature age 
into a different spiritual state (Schleiermacher, 
Baumgarten-Crusius). Besides the two anti- 
theses here quoted—an old man required to make 
a new spiritual beginning, a Jewish elder to be- 
come a proselyte—the expression contains also 
the intimation that an old, matured stage of the 
Jewish spirit could not pass into a new and dif- 
ferent youthful life. But we still suppose that 
Nicodemus employs the sensuous expression in 
jnnocent good-nature, to bring out vividly, with 





* [Godet finds in the words of Nicodemus no absurdity, but 
a good-natured irony. une bonhomie un peu tronique. ‘This 
hardly suits the seriousness of the occasion. Nicodemus 
speaks comparatively. A moral new birth in an old man 
seems to him as impossible as @ second natural birth.—P. §] 








rabbinic art, the impossibility of the requirement 
of Jesus. 

Ver. 5. Born of water and Spirit [y evv7- 
0 €& bdaTOC Kal TvEebmaToc]|.—The next 
answer of Jesus has three noticeable features: 
(1) Theimperturbable confidence expressed in the 
repetition; (2) The advance of the thought; the 
explanation of the birth from above as a being 
born of water and Spirit; (3) The entering into 
the kingdom of God, instead of seeing it. Where- 
upon further explanations follow, vers. 6,7, and 8. 

[Before giving the various interpretations, we 
shall briefly state our own view on this impor- 
tant and difficult passage. The key to it is fur- 
nished by the declaration of the Baptist that he 
baptized only with water, but Christ would bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost, John i. 38- (Bamrricey 
év bdattc—rd Treva); Matth. iii. 11, and by the 
passage of Paul where he connects Christian bap- 
tism, as ‘‘ the bath of regeneration” (Aovtpodv rra- 
Atyyeveotac) -with ‘‘the renewal of the Holy 
Ghost” (dvaxaivwou mvebuaroc ayiov), and yet dis- 
tinguishes both, Tit. iii. 5. Comp. also Epa. vi. 
26 (xadapicac TO AovTp@ Tov Wdaroc) ; 1 John vy. 6 
(‘that came by water and blood,” after which 
XN. B. insert kat mvetpatoc, ‘not by water only, 
but by water and blood”’); ver. 8 (‘‘three that 
bear witness on earth, the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood”’). Theterm édwp then is closely 
related to, and yet clearly distinguished from, 
mvevua, and in such connection always refers to 
baptismal water. It is water in its well known 
symbolic significance, as representing purifica- 
tion from sin by the cleansing blood of atone- 
ment. So water appears often already in the 
O. T., especially in Messianic passages. Ps. li. 
2: ‘Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin.” Isa. lii. 15:~“«So 
shall He sprinkle many nations.” Ezek. xxxvi. 
25: ‘‘Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean;’’ to which is added, ver. 
26, the promise of a new spirit and a new heart. 
Zech, xiii. 1: ‘In that day there shall be a foun- 
tai opened in the house of David and to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem for sin and for unclean- 
ness;” comp. xii. 10, where the outpouring of 
the Spirit of grace is promised at the coming of 
the Messiah. Nicodemus, though ignorant of 
Christian baptism, which did not appear till the 
day of Pentecost, was familiar with these pas- 
sages, with Jewish lustrations, with the baptism 
of John unto repentance, probably also with the. 
baptism of the disciples of Jesus (mentioned soon 
afterwards, John iii. 22; iv. 2), and the baptism 
of proselytes which Jewish tradition traces back 
to remote antiquity. The idea which underlies 
all these baptisms is essentially the same. We 
would therefore not confine édwp to any particu- 
lar form of baptism, but (with Lange, see below, 
No. 5) extend it to all preparatory lustrations; 
nor would we refer it directly to the sacrament 
as an external act or rite, but (with Olshausen) 
to the idea rather of which the cleansing with 
water is the symbolic expression; just as in ch. 


.vi. we have an exposition of the general idea of 


the holy communion before the sacrament was in- 
stituted in which it comes to its full embodiment. 
The idea underlying all forms of baptism, is the 
Jorgiveness of sins on condition of repentance. 


| This is the negative part of regeneration, while 
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the new life communicated by the Holy Spirit is 
the positive part, or regeneration proper. So 
Peter in his pentecostal sermon represents the 
matter when he calls upon his hearers: ‘ Re- 
pent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 38). The chief 
matter is, of course, the positive part, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, who is the efficient cause, the 
creative and vivifying agent of regeneration, and 
who alone can make the word and the sacrament 
effective. Hence the Spirit alone is mentioned 
vers. 6 and 8. The omission of water here is as 
significant, as the omission of baptism in the ne- 
gative clause of Mark xvi. 16, where the condi- 
tion of salvation and the reason of damnation are 
laid down. This is a sufficient hint that the ne- 
cessity of water baptism to salvation is not ab- 
solute, but relative only. The penitent thief 
passed into paradise without water baptism. 
Cornelius was regenerated before he was bap- 
tized, and many martyrs in the early ages died 
for Christ before they had a chance to receive 
the sacrament. It is possible to have the sub- 
stance without the form, the baptism of the Spi- 
rit, without the baptism of water; as it is quite 
common, on the other hand, to be baptized with 
water and have the Christian name without the 
Christian spirit and life. The Apostles them- 
selves (except Paul) never received Christian 
baptism, for Christ Himself who alone could have 
administered it to them, did not baptize (iv. 2). 
In their case the pentecostal effusion of the 
Spirit was sufficient. We are bound to God’s 
appointed means of grace, but God is free, and 
the Spirit ‘«bloweth where it listeth.”—P. S.] 

Different interpretations of water. 

(1) The water signifies [Christian] baptism 
(fathers, and older Lutheran divines, Meyer,* 
Tholuck, De Wette).+ Baptism is Aourpév radry- 
yeveoiac as the means of cleansing, Tit. ili. 5; 
1 Pet. iii. 21; Eph. v. 26; Heb. x. 22; 1 John 
y. 6, 8. With baptism the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
is joined, Acts ii. 88. Tholuck: ‘The water is 
(ch. vii. 39) the symbol of the communication of 
the Spirit.” Yet probably in another sense. 
Calvin’s objection: The words would then have 
been unintelligible, because the baptism of Christ 
had not yet begun.{ Strauss: This very thing 

—— 





* (Meyer: Baptism is meant as the causa medians, the Holy 
Spirit as the causa efficiens ofregeneration. He thinks that 
no other but Christian baptism can be meant because it is 
connected with the Holy Spirit.—P. S.] 

+ [So also Hengstenberg, Godet, Webster and Wilkinson, A. 
Barnes, Owen (who explains: except ye receive the rite of 
Christian baptism). Hooker, as quoted by Wordsworth, re- 
marks: “Of all ancient writers there is not one to be named 
who ever expounded the text otherwise than as implying ea- 
ternal baptism.” Wordsworth, who follows the fathers into 
all their allegorical fancies, has a curious note here to show 
what an important part water occupies in the Gospel of John. 
Christ just came from the water, Christ turned water into 
wine, Christ presents Himself as the water of life (ch. iv.), 
Christ does nothing without water, etc.—P. S.] 

ag Die but Nicodemus understood from the lustrations of 
the O. T. and the public baptism of John, the general idea of 
baptismal purification which culminated in Christian bap- 
tism; and besides Christ spoke not only to Nicodemus, but 
through him to all men and all ages. J. C. Ryle (of the 
evang. party of the Church of England), in his Expository 
Thoughts on John, urges six arguments against the usual in- 
terpretation, especially because the reference of water to bap- 
tism would imply the regenerate state of all the baptized and 
the absolute necessity of baptism for salvation. But this is 
reasoning from dogmatical inferences which are not justified 
either by the context or the analogy of Scripture. Christ 














proves a later insertion [a proleztic fiction] of 
the Evangelist. 

‘(2) The older Reformed divines (except Beza, 
Aretius), also Arminians, Socinians: tdwp is a 
figurative term for the purifying power of the Spirit ; 
therefore &v dia dvoiv.* 

(8) Piscator, Grotius, Episcopius, Neander, 
Baumgarten-Crusius: the baptism of John.f 

(4) Schweizer: the proselyte baptism, with: 
not only, but also—to be supplied. 

(5) Baptism in the comprehensive sense as a 
theocratic historical lustration in its various 
phases according to the degree of the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God. Thus the flood 
even is represented as a prototype of Christian 
baptism [1 Pet, iii. 20, 21]. Liicke alone brings 





clearly demands, besides baptism, the new birth of the Spirit, 
and lays the main stress on this (vers. 6, 8), as He does on 
faith, Mark xvi. 16, as the indispensable condition to salva- 
tion. See below.—P.8.] : 

* (Calvin: Of water, which is the purifying Spirit, so that 
water and Spirit mean the same thing, as Spirit and fire, 
Matth. iii. 11. Coccejus: Gratia Det, sordes et vitia abluens. 
Lampe: Obedientia Christi. Grotius: Spiritus aqueus, t. ¢., 
aque instar emendans. Butin view of the facts that John 
baptized, that Christ Himself was baptized. that His disci- 
ples (iv. 2) baptized in His name, it seems impossible to dis- 
connect water from baptism. Calvin’s interpretation arose 
from doctrinal opposition to the R. Catholic over-valuation 
of the sacrament, which must be guarded against in another 
way. Godet, of the Reformed Church of Switzerland, cor- 
rectly remarks (I. 408): “Jl est tmpossible de ne pas prendre 
le mot eau dans son sens naturel et de ne pas Vappliquer aw 
baptéme.”—P. 8.] 

+ [This view is also held by Bengel, Hofmann, and Dean 
Alford ; yet by the latter so as to allow for a wider applica- 
tion to Christian baptism, which certainly should not be ex- 
cluded. After showing that #Swp must mean baptismal 
water, Alford goes on to say: ‘This being then recognized, 
to what does vdwp refer? At that time, two kinds of bap- 


| tism were known: that of the proselytes by which they were 


received into Judaism,—and that of John, by which, as a pre- 
paratory rite, symbolizing repentance, the people were made 
ready for Him who was to baptize them with the Holy Ghost. 
But both these were significant of one and the same truth ; 
that namely of the entire cleansing of the man for the new 
and spiritual life on which he was to enter, symbolized by 
water cleansing the outward person. Both were appointed 
means,—the one by the Jewish Church,—the other, stamping 
that first with approval, by God Himself,—towards their re- 
spective ends. John himself declared his baptism to be in- 
complete,—it was only with water; cne was coming, who 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost. That declaration of his 
is the key to the understanding of this verse. Baytiwiu, com- 
plete, with water and the Spirit, is the admissicn into the 
kingdom of God. Those who have received the oulward sign 
and the spiritual grace, have entered into that kingdom. And 
this entrance was fully ministered to the disciples when the 
Spirit descended on them on the Gay of Pentecost. So that, 
as spoken to Nicodemus, these words referred him to the bap- 
tism of Jobn, which probably (see Luke vii. 30) he had 
slighted. But they were not only spoken to him. “&s words 
of our Lord have in them life and meaning for alleges of His 
Church: and more especially these opening declezations of 
His ministry. He here unites together the two e!ements of 
a complete Baptism which were sundered in the worts of the 
Baptist, ch. i.33—in which united form He afterwards (™atth, 
xxviii. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 16) ordained it as a sacrament of 
His Church. Here He speaks of spiritual Baptism, as in ch, 
vi. of spiritual Communion, and in both places in ceuuection 
with the outward conditions and media of these sacraments. 
It is observable that here, as ordinarily (with a special ex- 
ception, Acts x. 44 ff.), the outward sign comes first, and then 
the spiritual grace, vouchsated in and by means of 2 wiere 
duly received.” The objection to areference of tdwp to John’s 
baptism is, that Christ after manifesting Himself as the Mes- 
siah could not well have made the baptism of His forerunner 
a condition of admission to His kingdom. In this case He 
would have said at least ov« e& Udaros mdvov, GAX2 Kal, 
not only of water, but also and chiefly of the Spirit.—P. 8.] 

{ [This is entirely inapplicable to Nicodemus, who was a 
Jew in full communion. Besides it is not quite certain, al- 
though probable, that the Jewish proselyte baptism existed 
before Christ. Comp. Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alter der 
jad. Proselytentaufe und deren Zusammenhang mit den Fo 
nanneischen und christlichen Ritus, and Herzog’s Encychy 











vol. XIL., p. 245.—P. 8.] 
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forward the universal idea of baptism in its sym- 
bolical import. ‘Water is here, as in the bap- 
tism of John, the symbol of purification, of uerd- 
vora, of the essential but negative beginning of 
the being born of God.” It is only to be ob- 
served, first, that a merely negative beginning 
js inconceivable; and secondly, that the petdavora 
in question is one which completes itself by en- 
trance into a new, higher fellowship by means 
of the corresponding lustration. And this lus- 
tration, of course, was not yet before Nicodemus 
in the Christian form, but only in the form of 
the baptism of John. The word refers, there- 
fore, primarily to the baptism of John, But to 
this, as the lustration of its time. The word found 
its fulfilment in the Christian baptism, which ac- 
tually asserts its character as a dividing lustra- 
tion between the old world and the new. The pas- 
sage is therefore to be explained from the words 
of John: “1 baptize with water, etc.;’? except 
that Christ makes of the antithesis a synthesis. 
Concretely: One must become a divinely begot- 
ten proselyte, through the medium of disciple- 
ship under John and discipleship under Christ. 
It cannot be objected, that John’s office is only 
temporary (against Meyer). As the transition 
is through the Old Testament into the New, so it 
is also through the person who closes the Old 
Testament to him who opens the New, to Christ. 
One must first become historically a Christian, re- 
ceiving the lustration of Christian discipline; then, 
spiritually a Christian. Asthe condition of salva- 
tion, the two things are a concrete unit; the first 
not without the second, the second not without the 
first; yet the second, the baptism of the Spirit, the 
chief and decisive thing according to ver. 6. 

Of water and Spirit.—The relation of the 
two.—Olshausen: The water denotes the soul pu- 
rified in simple repentance, as the feminine prin- 
ciple, the Spirit, the masculine. (Is this a rem- 
nant of theosophy?)* Meyer: The passage shows 
the necessity of baptism to participation in the 
kingdom of the Messiah, but only to those passing 
over to Christianity, not to Christian children (for 
which he quotes, without warrant, 1 Cor. vii. 14). 
Tholuck: According to the Lutheran doctrine 
the communication of the Spirit is not absolute, 
but only ordinarie dependent on baptism. The 
éx, according to the Lutheran doctrine, denotes 
the causa materialis, according to Musseeus, 2n- 
strumentalis. Tholuck himself proposes a mid- 
dle view, making é« denote the visible source, 
the operating cause. This, however, is not a 
middle view, but a still stronger form of the 
causa materialis. Unquestionably the é« with 
water denotes the historical means, with Spirit, 
the vital.—The water is tte predominantly nega- 
tive medium of the birth, the Spirit, the pre- 
dominantly positive. In general, the birth from 
water might be intelligible to the Israelite from 
his usual lustrations, and particularly from the 
promises in Is. i. 16; Mal. iil) Sender, SSXULE 
8; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; and the birth from the 
Spirit, from circumcision, and such promises as 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26; Joel ii. 28; Zech. xii. 10. 





% [Olshausen refers for illustration to the brooding of the 
Spirit of God over the waters of the deep in the first creation, 
which in a certain sense is repeated in every new birth; 
hence the regenerate is called a new creature, 2 Cor. v. 17. 
—P. 8.) 





He cannot enter.—Liicke: In the nature of 
the case ciceAtetv must be the same as ideiv; that 
is, have a share in the presence of the kingdom 
of God. [So also Meyer]. Still ‘det denotes this 
rather in the aspect of perceiving as an object, 
cloeASeiv, of entering into it. And this makes 
the expression a further development of the idea 
of the participation, corresponding to the further 
definition of the being born from above, as a be- 
ing born of water and of the Spirit. 

It is from this expression mainly (ov dtvara: 
eloeAvety, etc.), that the fathers inferred the doc- 
trine of the absolute necessity of baptism for sal- 
yation, which is still taught in the symbols of the 
Greek, Roman, and Lutheran churches. Clement 
of Alexandria assumed that even the saints of the 
O. 2. were baptized in hades before they could 
pass into heaven, and Augustine went so far as 
to exclude all unbaptized infants who die in in- 
fancy from heaven,—an inference against which 
all our nobler feelings instinctively rebel. Bap- 
tism no doubt is the ordinary and regular way 
to Christ’s church, as circumcision was to the 
Jewish church. But on the other hand it has 
always been maintained by judicious divines in 
all churches, that it is not the want, but the con- 
tempt of the sacrament that condemns (non defec- 
tus, or privatio, sed contemptus sacraments damnat), 
and that under certain conditions the baptism 
of desire (baptismus flaminis), and the baptism of 
blood in martyrdom (baptismus sanguinis), may be 
a full equivalent of baptism proper (daptismus 
fluminis). The omission of water in vers. 6 and 8, 
implies that the Holy Spirit may produce rege- 
neration without baptism, as He undoubtedly did 
under the Jewish dispensation and in the case of 
Cornelius; while on the other hand the example 
of Simon Magus proves that baptism may take 
place without being accompanied by spiritual 
regeneration. The necessity of regeneration and 
faith to salvation is absolute, the necessity of 
baptism, or any thing else, is merely relative. 
Only unbelief, 7. ¢., the rejection of the gospel, 
with or without baptism, condemns. This is 
clearly taught, Mark xvi. 16: 6 d& amorjoac 
(without the addition cai yu? Bartiotetc) KataKpe- 
Jfoerat. Comp. my remarks on p. 127.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. That which is born of the flesh. 
—The odpé-here is the designation of human na- 
ture inits sinful tendency, antithetic to spirit. 
Generally John uses odp for human nature as a 
whole. He now, at the outset, views human na- 
ture as sinful odp£ in contrast with the Spirit 
(ch. i. 18, and here), But that he can conceive 
it also as regenerate odpé, appears from ch. i. 14, 
and vi. 51 sqq. From this alone it follows, that 
he must have an idea of an original pure odoé; 
and this is evident also from ch. xvii. 2. Dépé, 
absolutely, therefore, is not ‘the material na- 
ture of man, ethically determined by sinful incli- 
nation of which it is the seat, with the principle 
of the sensuous life of the wuy7” (Meyer). 
Yépé is here, as in ch. i. 13, the whole human 
nature, body, soul, and spirit, but under per- 
verse dominion of the odpé in the narrower sense, 
in contrast with the ruling of the human spirit 
by the Spirit of God. The neuter stands for 
the personal, to make the expression as general 
as possible (Winer, p. 160). There is thus the 
same antithesis as inch. i 18. All men are 


flesh, in so far as they have proceeded from the 
natural, carnal generation, stand. opposed to the 
kingdom of God, and need the birth from the 
Spirit. What, therefore, is born of the flesh is 
flesh; and would be flesh again, though a man 
could be born the second time of his mother. 
Besser says: ‘‘Not something in us is carnal, 
but everything” (see Flacius. ) 

That which is born of the Spirit.—The 
water in ver. 5 is omitted as less decisive, but is 
implied, especially in so far as the office of the 
water is to abnegate that which is sinful in the 
birth from the odpé in order to mediate the birth 
from the Spirit. The passage relates not only 
to a proceeding of the moral nature and life from 
the Spirit of God (Meyer), but to a transforma- 
tion of the whole person himself by the opera- 
tions of the Spirit.—Is spirit. That is: Is de- 
termined in its whole nature bythe Spirit as its 
principle, growing towards entire spiritualiza- 
tion, as that which is born of the flesh is deter- 
mined by the flesh as its principle, and in its 
abnormal development sinks into carnality, Rom. 
viii. 5. Evidently the whole sentence applies to the 
whole human race (not, as Kuinoel holds, to the 
-Jews alone), and expresses: (1) The contrast be- 
tween the old man and Christ as the Son of Man; 
-(2) The contrast between the unregenerate and 
the regenerate (see Rom. v.). Meyer: ‘‘In the 
conclusions respectively, the substantives odp§ and 
urveva stand significantly and strongly [comp. 
1 John iv. 8] for the adjectives capKucdc and 
mvevuatixéc, and are to be taken qualitatively.” 

Ver. 7 Marvel not.—The expression of 
Jesus reflects the astonishment of the aged 
hearer. His confusion seems to pass into waiting 
admiration. Christ then shows him why he 
-should not wonder, by illustrating the spiritual 
‘mystery by a mystery of nature. With great 
force He here brings out the word: YE MUST, etc. 
Bengel: Te et eos, quorum nomine locutus es. 

Ver. 8. The wind bloweth where it 
-listeth.—The comparison of the one rvevua with 
the other, as well as the verb mvei, satisfies us 
that the subject here is the wind, not the Spirit, 
as Origen and Augustine took the word. Not 
alone the double sense of the word (rvevua, im), 


put the symbolical import of the wind also occa- 
gions the illustration of the spiritual case by the 
natural analogy. With John, concrete, graphic 
circumstances always reflect themselves in high 
thoughts; and thus we may suppose the figure 
“here to have been furnished by a storm or roaring 
_wind in the night. Now first comes the ques- 
tion: What does the figure say? Then: What 
does it mean? The wind in its blowing, the air 
in its motion, is a type of the Spirit, because it is 
in fact the element of the unity and union of the 
diversities of the earth. It bloweth where i listeth. 
The personification of the wind is suggested by its 
unconfined, apparently free motion, as unaccount- 
able as original, personal will. Where? Meyer 
presents an example of ov with a verb of mo- 
tion; but here the where is emphatic, the place 
where the wind whistles and roars in its strength. 
There are three points of comparison between 

the wind and the Spirit in the work of regenera- 
tion: 1) the freedom and independence: 6é7o0v 
_ 9éAer mei; 2) the irresistible effect: t7v pwv7y 
avrow dxoverc¢; 3) the incomprehensibility : ovK 
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oidac, both as to origin (médev) and termination 


(rod drdyer). To these might be added a fourth 
analogy, which, however, is not stated in the 
text, viz., the different degrees of power; the 
Holy Spirit acts now like the gentle breeze upon 
minds as tenderly constituted as John, Melanch- 
thon, Zinzendorf, now like a sweeping storm or 


| whirlwind upon characters as strong as Paul, . 


Luther, Calvin, Knox. Hence the presumption 
and folly to make our own experience the measure 
and rule for all others. We should rather adore 
the wisdom and goodness of God in the variety 
of His operation.—P. 8. ] 

And thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell.—Though perfectly mani- 
fest, the deepest mystery. And first in reference 
to the wHEncz. Even if the general conditions 
of its origin be known, as they were only in part 
to the ancients (locality, season, heat, etc.), yet 
the particular actual conditions, and the precise 
origin of a given current, are not known. No 
more the end of the current, its particular actual 
effects, So with the Spirit, both as to its origin 
and its effects, in the matter of regeneration. 
The origin of the rustling wind of the new life- 
word of Christ, which stirs him, Nicodemus does 
not know. The wind comes down mysteriously 
through the Old Testament with ever increasing 
strength. Nicodemus has marked many things 
in the Old Testament, but not the rising motion 
of the Spirit. Still less knows he whither this 
mighty Spirit-current leads, out over Israel into 
the Gentile world, and out over the earth into the 
eternal heaven. Yet the Lord immediately gives 
to the figure a definite application. In whatever 
soul the Spirit of regeneration would act, there 
he is present all at once in his untrammelled - 
power. The beginnings are a mystery. So the 
issues in the eternal life. This, too, Nicodemus 
did not yet know; how the Spirit had seized him, 
and whither it would go with him, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
How some of the older theologians used this pas- 
sage for the doctrine of gratia irresistibilis, while 
others denied this use of it, and how Calvin inter- 
preted it, not for his system, but only as present- 
ing the incomprehensible and mysterious in the 
work of the Spirit, see in Tholuck. The words 
concerning the wind and regeneration would evi- 
dently say: Regeneration is a thing which, both 
as to its origin and its goal, is a mystery of faith, 
put in its manifestation, especially under the 
preaching of the Gospel and under awakening mi- 
racles, is a mighty, unmistakable life. Faith as 
life is plain: life as faith isa mystery. The wind 
a type of divine operation ; Xenoph. Memorab., 4, 
8,14. Comp. Ps. cxxxv. 7; Eecles. xi. 5. 

So is every one.—Popular phrase for: So 
is it with every one. 

Ver. 9. How can these things be ?— 
Luther: ‘“‘Nicodemus becomes more foolish and 
gets no idea of the parable.” Stier: ‘He now 
really asks, instead of contradicting.” If the 
question be interpreted from the advance of the 
discourse of Jesus, it says far more, and the T@c¢ 
is not Axsitantis, as Grotius takes it. Nicodemus 
asks now with the wish that such a regeneration 
may be possible by a power which makes water 
and Spirit operative. Though the wind so mys- 
teriously comes and goes, it yet has its sufficient 
cause; where lies the sufficient cause for the 
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mysterious regeneration of water and the Spirit? 
The divarac having been already treated, the 
emphasis now is not oni it, but on 7a¢. 

Ver. 10, Master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things?—Not now a rebuke for 
want of faith in the power of the divine Spirit 
(Tholuck), but a reminder that he, as Master of 
Israel, ought to know the ground for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, to wit, the doctrine of 
Christ the Son of God, and His sufferings and 
His redeeming work.—Master of Israel. Ac- 
cording to Scholl (see Liicke, I. p. 527) three 
men stood at the head of the Sanhedrin: The 


president (wi), who was called, by eminence, 
the public éeacher of the law; the vice-president, 
or pater domus judicii, sive Synedrii (} 2 38) ; 
and the wise man (DM), sitting on the left of the 


president. Now Nicodemus could hardly have 
been the president of the Sanhedrin; but he 
might have been “the wise man.” Yet, as Liicke 
remarks, this last office is doubtful, and the ideas 
of wise man, teacher, etc., do not coincide. Liicke, 
after Erasmus: ‘‘Jile doctor, cujus tam celebris est 
opinio.”” Nicodemus took the lead of those who 
desired to know concerning Jesus; so far he was 
the teacher of Israel. He wished to know what 
he was, and did not know that he was the Mes- 
siah, or what the Messiah was, as the basis of 
the sending of the Spirit and of regeneration. 
This he might know from Is. xi. and 1xi. 

Ver. 11. Verily, verily, We speak that 
which we know.—The introduction of another 
cardinal truth of the doctrine of Christ the Son 
of God, His sufferings and His work. An dntima- 
tion that it is He himself, without the declaration 
that itis He. That wedo know. The personal 
certitude of Christ meeting the ignorance of 
Nicodemus. A plural of personal dignity, veiled 
in the plural of the new Christian community. 
The plural, therefore, does not mean simply: (1) 
Christ and John the Baptist (Knapp, Luthardt) ; 
(2) Christ and the prophets (Luther, [Calvin], 
Tholuck); (3) Christ and God (Chrysostom, and 
others);* (4) Christ and the Holy Ghost (Bengel) ; 
(5) Men (Baumgarten-Crusius); (6) The uni- 
versal Christian consciousness (Hilgenfeld); (7) 
Jesus alone (Meyer).+ ‘‘Wespeak that which we 
know,” has reference to the consciousness of 
Christ alone. ‘Testify that which we have seen,” 
relates to Christ and his associates, the Baptist 
and the disciples, who recognized in him the 
glory of the Son of God, [Hengstenberg and Go- 
det include the disciples in both plurals. Godet 
makes some good remarks here (I. p. 420), and 
says that the plural gives to the passage a festive 
rhythmical character in the consciousness of 
standing no more alone. It reminds one of 
Matth. xi. 25, where our Lord thanks His Father 
that He had revealed the mysteries of the king- 
dom to babes, while they are hid from the wise 
and prudent.—P. 8.] Meyer refers éwpdkayev 
to Christ’s having seen with God in his pre- 
existence. But here the pra-existence and the 
life of Christ form a concrete unit. 





* (Stier: The three Persons inthe Holy Trinity. But éw- 
pdkamev suits neither God the Father nor the Holy Spirit. 
8 


yal 
+ [Liicke. De Wette. So also Alford, but in a proverbial ra- 
ther than rhetorical sense.—P. §.] 








And ye receive not our witness.—The 
Sanhedrin had not admitted the testimony of 
John or the manifestation of Christ; Nicodemus 
himself acknowledged only the prophet in Him, 
and had objected to the doctrine of regeneration. 

Ver. 12. If I have told you earthly (hu- 
man) things.—’Eiyeca, in antithesis with 
érovpavea. According to the context, the Lord 
evidently means by éiyeca the doctrine of re- 
generation and its conditions, as He afterwards 
means by érovpdwa the doctrine of the Son of 
God, the suffering Christ, the redemption of the 
world. But why these terms? By ériyera we 
understand the truths and facts already having 
place on earth (ériyecov, that which is found on 
earth),* by érovpduia (érovpéviov, that which is 
found in heaven),+ new heavenly revelations and 
things. The doctrines of regeneration, of bap- 
tism, of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, were 
more distinctly expressed in the Old Testament 
than the doctrine of their cause, the Son of God, 
etc.; they were in some sense already at home in 
Israel. For though the ézovpdva, before God 
and in idea, form the priws, and are the basis of 
the éniyeca, yet here, as everywhere, the posterius 
comes to view before the prius in its whole, es- 
sential glory. It should be noticed that further 
on yf and ovpavdcg come in the same sort of anti- 
thesis. Ina theological point of view the é7i- 
yea might be compared with anthropological 
truths, the érovpdva with the strictly theological, 
Christological, and soteriological. 

Various interpretations. 

(1) Luther, Beza, Grotius: The éziyea, are 
the preceding figurative expressions; therefore 
the érovpdvia, what they mean. 

(2) Liicke: ériyeca, synonymous with ra év 
xepoiv, as in Wisd. ix. 16;} tangible things, ly- 
ing near to men, at hand [easily understood]; 
those év ovpavoic, unsearchable, remote from 
men@ (Tholuck: the divine counsels). 

(8) De Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius: Moral 
things, in which the man has a receptive acti- 
vity, and heavenly things, in which he bears 
himself with receptive faith. || 

(4) Meyer, somewhat more uncertainly: What 
Jesus had hitherto presented, among other things 
the doctrine of regeneration, in distinction from 
what He would present in future, heavenly mys- 
teries.], 





*(Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 2 Cor. v. 1; Phil. ii. 10; iii. 19; 
James iii. 15; Sap. ix. 16.—P. 8.] 

+ (Comp. Matth. xviii. 35; 1 Cor. xy. 40, 48; Eph.i.3; Phil. 
ii. 10, etc.—P. 8. 

{ [A striking parallel: Kat wddrs eikdgomer 7a emi THs yas 
kal Ta év Xepoiv evpioKoper meT2. TdvoV, Ta dé év Ovpavois Tis 
e&txviace. But in this passage the earthly things belong to 
the order of nature, whilein our passage the Lord distin- 
guishes between earthly things and heavenly things in the 
sphere of religion and revelation.—P. 8. 

2 [So also Reuss, Hist. de la théol. chrét., t. I1., p. 427. But 
érovpavca. never has this meaning.—P. $.] 

|| [Similarly Godet: des choses dont vous pouvier constater 
en vous-mémes la realité, and on the other hand les secrets du 
ciel qwil faudra crotre uniquement sur ma parole.—P. 8. 

{| [Regeneration, says Meyer (5th ed. p. 162), though origi- 
nating in heaven, takes place on earth and so far belongs to 
the category of the émiyera. He includes in this, however, 
all that Jesus had hitherto told the Jews (lov bpiv) as dis- 
tinct from the érovparia, 7. ¢., the Messianic mysteries and 
divine counsels in regard to the redemption of the world. 
Hengstenberg essentially agrees with Meyer (I. 197). Alford 
takes the earthly and the heavenly things to mean the 
same Se aes under two aspects, either as oc- 
curring on earth and among men, or as i i igi 
in the divine counsels.—P. §.] nie ae oe 
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(5) Lampe, more clearly: The earthly things, 
that which had hitherto been presented, because 
(a) the work of grace is wrought upon earth; 

b) Israel had been already instructed concerning 
it under the economy of the law. The heavenly 
things, the new things which were to be presented 
concerning the heavenly origin of that work and 
the nature of the divine decree, eéc., as dark things, 
and for the most part remaining yet unknown. 
How will ye believe, etc.—Expréssing ap- 

prehension of finding Nicodemus still more obtuse 
to what he had yet to say. It should be observed 
that in both eases Nicodemus is regarded in his 
connection with the Jews. Just this connection 
makes it so hard for him to believe. The singular 
also should be noticed, which here comes in with 
great strength in contrast with the previous 
plural: If I tell you,—introducing what follows. 

Ver.18 Andnoman hathascended.—Now 
follows first the doctrine of the Son of God Him- 
self, yet in deep, obscure hints corresponding to 
the indecision and incredulity of Nicodemus. The 
«at here must be noted at the outset. Olshausen 
makes it adversative (yet), Beza demonstrative 
(for), Baumgarten-Crusius concessive (indeed), 
Meyer continuative, that is unmeaning, Liicke 
corroborative of the preceding. Correctly, ‘And 
yet He alone can tell, érovpavia, who is Himself 
érovpdvioc.” That is: And yet you must be told 
heavenly things by Him who, being the heavenly 
One, is Himself the first subject of this revelation. 

Next must be observed the three significant 
tenses: Perfect, avaGéGyxev, aorist, caraBdc, and 
present, 6 dv, Evidently, the first proposition is 
founded on the second, the second on the third ; 
therefore, conversely the third is proved by the 
second, the second by the first. If now the whole 
amounts to: Lhe Son of Man hath ascended into 
heaven, the perfect cannot be taken for future, 
referring to the future adscensio (Augustine, Ben- 
gel, and others); nor as denoting an ecstatic 
raptus in coclum, according to the Socinians; nor 
tropically, for the immediate knowledge of divine 
things, which Christ as it were brings down from 
heaven (Beza, Liicke, referring to Prov. xxx. 4); 
still less does it say, according to Jansen, Meyer, 
Tholuck, and others: ‘ Nullus hominum in ceelo 
fuit, quod adscendendo fiert solet, ut 1bi coelestia con- 
templaretur, nisi;” that is: No man hath been in 
heaven, but He, etc. This would reduce the mat- 
ter to a mere assurance. From the miracles, 
which Nicodemus himself acknowledged, it 
should be concluded that Jesus has perfectly as- 
cended to heaven, that is, in virtue of His moral 
perfection He is a new revelation, and that, the 
new one, which brings the kingdom of heaven 
down from heaven. And again from this should 
be inferred that He came from heaven, that is, 
has constitutionally a heavenly origin, became 
man from heaven. From this should further be 
inferred that He Himself in His incarnation con- 
tinues one with God, in the presence of God, and 
thus in heaven. And from this root we pass 
back again. From the Godhead of Christ, and 
from the divine consciousness of Christ as the 
Son of Man, results His incarnation, and from 
_ this the new revelation which He, in virtue of 
His moral perfection, brings from heaven. Then 
the ovpavec explains itself. ‘‘ Lampe, in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of the celum empyreum of the 





a ee 


Reformed theology: Generatim ccelum est symbo- 
lum rerum omnium supra nos et extra conspectum ne s- 
trum in altum evectarum. Corresponding to this 
is the Lutheran conception: non Tomikac, sed Tpo- 
mixoc sumendum, of the status majestatis divine 
(comp. Flacius, Clavis). Yet Quenstedt (IIL, p. 
395) thinks that in the third év ovpav@ the status 
beatitudinis is meant. It accords with John’s use 
of language simply to suppose, according to rab- 
binic usage, a metonymic transfer of ovpavdc, the 
sedes divina, to God Himself; so é§ ovpavov épyd- 
pevoc, ch. iii. 81; & 7. ovp. dedduevor, ch. ili. 27,” 
Tholuck. Yet different elements are to be dis- 
tinguished in the oneconception: (1) The world 
of heavenly spiritual revelations; (2) the world 
of heavenly life, origin, centre, and goal; (8) 
the world of the heavenly glory of God, of the 
omnipresence. The idea of the heaven to which 
Christ ascends, and which expressly is to be con- 
ceived rorikac, attaches itself to the second of 
these elements. ‘0 catafdc, Hunnius and 
others: ‘‘ Descendit ratione divine nature, non 
quidem motu locali, sed humane nature assumtione, 
et voluntaria exinanitione.”’ The 6 Ov was referred 
by the older theologians to the omnipresentia, or 
the status beatitudinis. Erasmus, the Socinians, 
Semler, Luthardt quite gratuitously substitute 
an imperfect: éc¢ 7v. Nor does it denote, accord- 
ing to De Wette and Tholuck, the abiding, real 
manifestation of God in Christ; for the being of. 
the Son of Man in God is to be distinguished 
from the being of God in Him.—The Son of Man. 
Intimating that those characteristics belong to 
the Messiah; that the Son of Manis the Messiah; 
and the Messiah is the Son of Man; without 
more particular explanation.* 

Ver. 14. And as Moses in the wilderness. 
—The dark expression of the divinity of Christ 
and His Messiahship is followed by a dark ex- 
pression of the appointment of the Messiah 
to suffering, and to exaltation through suf- 
fering. The connection (the xai) is variously 
taken. - Meyer: The transition is ‘neither 
from the being able to communicate heavenly 
things to the being obliged to communicate 
them (Liicke), nor from the theoretical to, 
the practical (De Wette), nor from word to. 
fact (Olshausen), nor from enlightenment to sal-. 
vation (Scholl), nor from present lack of faith to 
the future origin of it (Jacobi), nor from the 
subjective condition of the kingdom of God, re~ 
generation, to the objective redemption (Tho- 
luck), nor from the work of Christ to His person. 
(Baumgarten-Crusius). Nor, we add, ‘‘from the 
ground for believing to the blessedness of him 
who believes” (Meyer himself). According to 
Tholuck, 7th ed., it is the transition to the com- 
munication of the érovpdviov; which, however, 
he too evidently began in ver. 12. It is clearly 

* [Alford remarks against the figurative explanation of, 
this passage: ‘‘ Hebrew metaphors are founded on deep in- 
sight into divine truth; these words in fact express the truths 
on which Hebrew metaphors are constructed.” As uniting 
in Himself God who dwells in heayen, and man who dwelis 
on earth, Christ was always both in heaven and on earth, the 
golden clasp of both. Augustine: Ecce hic erat et in colo, 
erat: hic erat in carne, in ceelo erat divinitate, nutus de matre, 
non recedens a Patre. Augustine adds that in some sense all 
true Christians partake of this double existence. Tales Fecit 
discipulos suos, Paulum audi apostolum dicentem, nostra au- 
tem conversatio in caelis. Si homo Paulus apostolus ambula- 


bat in carne in terra et conversabatur in celo, Deus coeli et 
terrx poterat esse et in coelo et in terra.—P. 8.] 
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the transition from the Son of God to the work 
of redemption. : 
The serpent in the wilderness.—Christ 
attaches His doctrine to the event in Num. xxi. 
8: Moses, at the command of God, set up a 
brazen serpent asa standard of salvation for 
those who were bitten by the fiery serpents in 
the camp.* Glossa ord.: ‘ Magistrum legis ad 
significationem legis invitat.” Meyer recognizes 
only two points of comparison: (1) The lifting 
up of the brazen serpent, and of Jesus on the 
cross; (2) the being restored to health by look- 
ing on the serpent, and to eternal life, by faith 
in Christ. He unwarrantably rejects Bengel’s 
further point: Ut serpens ille fuit serpens sine 
veneno contra serpentes venenatos, sic Christus homo, 
homo sine peccato contra serpentem antiquum. But 
we should go still farther. As the brazen ser- 
pent, the image of the deadly serpent, was 
changed into an image of the remedy, so Christ, 
the crucified, made in the likeness of the sin- 
ner (so Luther, Bengel, Olshausen, Jacobi, 
Stier, Lechler), of the deceiver of the people 
(Matth. xxvii. 63), of the false Christ and Anti- 
christ (Matth. xii. 24; Jno. xviii. 33), a curse 
Gal. iii. 18) and image of sin itself (2 Cor. v. 
1), as if He were the very manifestation of the 
murderer of men (Jno. viii. 44), was made with 
His cross the sign of salvation, by looking upon 
which in faith men should be saved. The con- 
trasts: Bad appearance, good reality; appa- 
rently poisonous, in reality wholesome; appa- 
rently overcome, made powerless, in fact vic- 
torious; lifted up apparently as a reproach, in 
fact as an honor. Ethical idea at the bottom of 
these paradoxes, and the same in both cases: 


*(Num. xxi. 8f: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Make 
thee a fiery serpent (7) W, Sept. our xadkovv, Vulg. serpen- 
Ring 


tem xneum, brazen serpent) and set it upon a pole: and it 
shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he 
looketh upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent of 
brass, and put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of 
brass, he lived.” Here we have two kinds of serpents, 1) the 
living, poisonous serpent whose bite is deadly—image of sin ; 
2) the dead, brazen serpent without the poison—a symbol of 
Christ and His salvation. [He was made “in the likeness of 
sin,” yet without sin. (Rom. viii. 3; 2 Cor. vy. 21; 1 Pet. ii. 
'24), This furnishes the first point of comparison: the brazen 
serpent and Christ. The other two points are the elevation to 
the pole—to the cross, and the healing effect, which in the 
0.'T. was physical and temporary, in the N. T. is spiritual and 
permanent. The Hebrew swraph is so called, from the red 
spots on its skin, or. from the burning effect of its poison 
which is like a consuming fire; hence certain serpents were 
called by the Greeks mpnorjpes and kavowves. Moses took 
not a living serpent, but a dead image of it, which had the ap- 
pearance, but not the poison of a serpent, and acted asa healer 
instead of a destroyer. In Egyptian theology the serpent is the 
symbol of healing,and in Sap xvi. 6, it is called ovpuBodov 
gwrnpias. In the Bible it is primarily the symbol of the devil 
of sin and death, from Genesis down to the Apocalypse (Xx. 2: 
Tov Opi Tov apxatoy bs éoTe SuaBodos). The physiology of 
the serpent aids in understanding its agency in the fall. A, 
F. Krummacher (the father of the celebrated pulpit orator) 
gives the following unique and suggestive description of this 
mysterious reptile: ‘The serpent, a beast like to an embodied 
thunderbolt that has had its origin in the deepest night 
parti-colored, painted like fire, as black and dark as night, 
its eyes like glowing sparks, its tongue black, yet cloven like 
aflame, its jaws a chasm of the unknown, its teeth fountains 
of venom, the sound of its mouth a hiss. Add to this the 
strange and wonderful motion, ever striving like a flash to 
quiver, and like an arrow to flee, were it not hindered by its 
bodily organization. It appears among the beasts like a 
condemned and fallen angel; in the heathen world of false 
gods, it _ eit ol finds ever awe and adoration : its 
subtlety has become a byword, its name aming of , 

whilst the popular feeling, SME ite ac 


» even Dow, as in all times past. 
connects a curse and exorcism with its appearance.”—P, § j 








Reconciliation with the image of the evil, and 
infinite calmness resulting therefrom through the 
believing look, through the rioric, The serpent 
bites Him who is lifted up, who destroys it; sin 
has power over him who has not reconciled him- 
self to the judgment of God, to the evil, as a 
remedy against the sin. The believing look upon 
the brazen serpent healed by calming and ele- 
vating the soul. Faith in the Crucified is the 
faith that Christ in the form of one condemned 
has transformed the judgment of God into de- 
liverance, and the consequent, willingness to 
suffer the cross with Him. Wisd. xvi. 6: obuPBodov 
ooTnpiac. 

Of course the t~wSfrac primarily means a be- 
ing lifted up under suffering and shame, not, as 
Paulus makes it, a being glorified outright; and 
it darkly points to the lifting up of malefactors 
on the post; yet the passages Jno. viii. 28; xii. 
32 involve also glorification in the death of the 
cross. And this is also probably (as Lechler, 
Tholuck, and others think) included here. Hof- 
mann wavers between the wholly opposite ideas 
of elevation for exhibition ( Wetssagung und Hr- 


fiillung, Il. p. 148), and for putting away (Schrift- 


beweis, Il. p. 198). Tholuck: ‘*A word must 
have been used in the Aramaic, which admitted 


both conceptions; and this is the case with ‘pT 


(against Bleek’s Beitrage, p. 231), which means 
in the later Chaldaic, as in the Hebrew, to ‘set 
up,’ in the Syriac, to ‘crucify,’ but also to 
‘lift up,’ Targum Jer. iii. 2: pry, *DApT.” This 
secondary sense Bleek and, according to the im- 
pression of Hofmann (II., 1,198), also Luthardt 
would make in fact the only one, excluding from 
the passage all reference to the cross, and taking 
it only as saying that Christ will be, not only as 
humble, but also as exalted, the object of faith. 
But both ch. viii. 28, and John’s own interpreta- 
tion, ch. xii. 38, put this out of the question. 
On the contrary the double sense is plainly sug- 
gested by the way in which Christ conceives His 
death as His essential dofaoudc (ch. xiii. 31, 32); 
according to the sentence of Hamann, ‘the cross 
is the star with the rays taken off.” Tholuck’s 
exposition: ‘‘The comparison primarily offered 
is: Ignominious elevation made saving to be. 
lievers.”?” The zynominious, however, does not 
come first in the image of the serpent, but the 
appearance of the hostile and destructive. 

Even so must.—The preparation of this 
remedy rests upon the divine counsel (d ez, comp. 
Lu. xxiv. 46). It is evident also from this pas- 
sage, that Christ was from the beginning con~ 
scious of the necessity of His dying for the sal- 
vation of mankind, and of dying an ignominious 
death under the condemnation of men (see ch. 
ii. 19), and that He from the beginning spoke of 
it; but at first only in mysterious hints. His 
unveiled utterances, especially to His disciples, 
came later. Liicke justly suggests that the must 
(dez) does not say the death of Christ was ren- 
dered necessary by that type of the brazen ser- 
pent; still the lifting up of the serpent was made 
a type only because it really was a type, if not 
in the mind of the bitten Israelite, at least in the 
mind of the ordaining Spirit. In Moses, too, 
must have already flashed the presentiment that 
evil, the consequence of sin, must become the 
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remedy for evil, the serpent’s bite be healed by 
the serpent’s image. “ The o#rwc here has pecu- 
liar force: expressing the feeling and contem- 
plation of the infinite contrast between the glory 
of the Son of Man and His suffering on the cross. 
Works: Buxtorf, Dissertat., the treatise: Histo- 
ria. serpentis enei; Vitringa, Observat. I., 2, ch, 11; 
Rambach, Geheimniss der ehernen Schlange; Men- 
ken, Ueber die eherne Schlange, 1812. ,In Men- 
ken’s Works, Bremen, 1858, Vol. VI., p. 853 sqq. 
[ Erskine, on the Brazen: Serpent. | 
’ The serpent, primarily the type of:the devil, 
is supposed to have been, in the form of the 
brazen serpent which was attached to the sacred 
banner of Israel (?), a figure of the sanctification 


ot the human nature of Christ perfected on the 
cross, and thus the brazen serpent was a sym-: 


bol of salvation. The fiery serpents in the 
wilderness, however, were primarily the form of 
a divine punishment, presented in a form else- 
where denoting sin. The elevated serpent- 
Standard was thus the type of punishment lifted 
in the phantom of sin, and*transformed into a 
means of salvation. This is the nature of the 
cross. The look: at the cross, is alook at. the 
curse-laden One, who is not-a sinner, bat a divine 
token of evil and penalty, and of the suffering 
of penalty, which is holy and therefore trans- 
formed into deliverance. Reconciliation by the 
suffering of penalty becomes in the believing heart 
reconciliation with the suffering of penalty, and so 
salvation. - It may even be seid: In the form of 
the cross, as in the form of ‘the serpent, the dis- 
tinction between damnable sin, which the sin- 
ner did not recognize, and wholesome punish- 
ment, healing evil, in which hé would see his 
misfortune, is made perfect and clear; and faith 
means purely distinguishing between bad sin 
and good penalty or evil. Jacobi, Stud. und 
Krit., 1835, p. 37; Lechler, Stud. und Krit., 1854, 
. $26. 

; [I add here the note of Alford: ‘The serpent 
is in Scripture symbolism, the devil,—from the 
historical temptation in Gen. iii. downwards. 
But why is the devil: set: forth by the: serpent? 
How does the bite of the serpent operate? It 
pervades with its poison the frame of its victim: that 
frame becomes poisoned: and death ensues. So 
sin, the poison of the devil, being instilled into our 
nature, that nature has become odpé& dpaptiac, & 
poisoned nature,—a flesh of sin. Now the brazen 
serpent was made in the likeness of the serpents 
which had bitten them. It represented to them 
the poison which had gone through their frames, 
and it was hung up there on the banner-staff, as 
a trophy, to show them that for the poison, there 
was healing;—that the plague had been oVer- 
come. ~ In it, there was no poison, only the like- 
ness of it. «Now was not the Lord Jesus made 
éy duordpate capKde duaptiac, Rom. viii. 3? Was 
not He made ‘Sin for us, who knew no sin’ (2 
Cor. v. 21)? Did not: He, on His cross, make an 
open show of and-triumph: over the: Enemy, so 
that it was as af the Enemy himself had been nailed 
to that cross (Col. ii. 15)? Were not Sin and 
Death and Satan crucified, when He was cruci- 
fied? %et pév éret 00 des 7) BAABN, Ov dpewe Kal 
iy Gepareia: évraiba d2, iret dv avd pdrov 6 Odvarog 
eiopaver eic Tov Kdopov, de avOpdrov Kai 7 Can map- 
eyévero. Euthym.—P. 8.]° 





Ver. 15. That whosoever believeth in 
him.—Application of the figure. The look at 
the brazen serpent a type of faith. The thing 
there to be prevented, death; here, perdition. 
The thing there to be gained, healing; here, sal- 
vation, eternal life. Yet the theocratic looking 
at the -brazen serpent was not without an in- 
ternal element of faith; and so, on its part, the 
moral salvation has its external side; itis an 
infinite: vital development from within outward. 
The (a7 aidvioc,. the opposite of dvaroc and 
arédea; beginning with the new life of faith and 
love, in the spirit; already manifesting itself in 
this world in the healthful issues of the spirit 
through the wuyf and cdua as.a real, substantial, 
not merely moral (w#; completing itself in 


‘eternity and in the appearing of Christ as dééa 


and dvdotacic. Zwh in the essential sense, as 
life from God and participation of His life in 
Christ, in opposition to essential death in sin; 
aiévioc, not simply the eternity of duration and 
of the world to come, but the eternity of the 


_transcendent. presence of all times and places, ac- 


cording as totheir divine purport at every point, 
as against the arédea, in which the man is lost 
not. only from God and from himself, but also 
from ‘time and space, to. go down without bot- 
tom and without end. The divine life, or the 
spiritual, embracing. the depth and breadth of 
eternity. The whosoever must here already be 
noted. - It marks the accessibleness of the salva- 
tion to all, its individual and universal character 
at once, as well as the moral nature of faith 
‘whosoever believeth in Him.”’) 

Ver. 16. For God so loved the world.— 
The summing up of the several preceding doc- 
trines in a total picture of the éxovpama, after 
the analogy of ch. i. 14, and like passages. 
Christology here goes back to the basis of the- 
ology; soteriology unfolds itself to the ordo 
salutis and to eschatology. A gospel in nuce, like 
the sentences of 1 Tim. iii. 16, and others. 

Through Erasmus (see Liicke, I. p. 548) the 
view has become current with later scholars, 
Kuinoel, Paulus, Tholuck, Olshausen, Maier, and 
others, that from ver. 16 the Evangelist continues 
the discussion on his own part. The disappear- 
ance of dialogue, the preterites 7yamyoev, 7, the 
term povoyerf#c peculiar to John, and the general 
character of the discourse, are taken to show 
this. But this hypothesis has been with good 
reason contradicted by Meyer [p. 168], Stier, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, and myself in the Leben 
Jesu iis p. 508.* John’s coloring is in fact ad- 
mitted elsewhere; why not here? Liicke pro- 
poses a middle view. The conversation con- 
tinueg in ver. 16, narrated by. John, but with the 
illustrative, amplifying hand of the narrator 
more free than before. But Kling has justly 
objected that this even would lead: to an undis- 
tinguishable mingling of narration and reflec- 





* [Also by Alford, in loc., who well sums up the chief ar- 
guments. ‘The Dean justly remarks, that it would give us a 
very mean idea of the honesty or reverence of the Evangelist 
to suppose him capable of attributing to his Master words 
and sentiments of his own invention. Of the two examples 
which are quoted on the other side, ch. i. 16 is not to the 
point, for the whole prologue is John’s, and iii. 31 ff. is dis- 
puted, see notes there. In any case John could get such 
words and ideas only from his divine Master, and would not 
have ventured on expressing them without authority from 


Him.—P. 8. 
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tion. Against the breaking off of the dialogue 
it is enough to remark, that there would be no 
close; in favor of the continuance of it, that all 
that follows is very specially appropriate for 
Nicodemus, and peculiarly the closing words in 
vers. 20and 21. The disappearance of the form 
of the dialogue is expressive, showing that 
Nicodemus has become a Willing hearer. Tho- 
luck in support of his view cites ch. iii, 381, 
where it is thought still more necessary to as- 
sume a continuation by the Evangelist himself. 
But there, no more than here and in ch. i. 16-18 
[?], can an unmarked interruption of the his- 
torical narrative be conceded. 

Ver. 16 contains not merely a confirmative 
repetition of ver. 15 (Tholuck), but gathers the 
statements of ver. 13, 14, and 15 into one. Here 
each several word has the utmost weight. The 
for (ydp) bases the two preceding statements, 
the Christological and the soteriological, upon 
the love of God. The so (obra) is a resonance 
of the ofrwc in ver. 14. Loved (nyarnoev) de- 
notes infinite love as the motive, the purpose, 
and the act of redemption, or as love, grace, and 
mercy. God (O¢dc), the Holy in His entire an- 
tagonism to the world, the Merciful in His entire 
yearning towards the world. The World 
(«do “oc) the world of man, founded on the 
world of God, now lost in worldliness. Against 
the Jewish particularism (with Lampe: Univer- 
sitas electorum).* His only begotten Son 
(See note on ch i.14). [Here John learned the 
term povoyevfc from Christ Himself.] Expresses 
the singular proof of love, 1 Jno. iv. 9; Rom. 
viii. 32; Heb. xi. 17. An allusion to Abraham’s 
offering, Gen. xxii. 2.7 At the same time trans- 
forming the designation Son of Man into Son of 
God. Gave. Combining the two ideas of the 
simple diddvar (aréorerhev, 1 Jno. iv. 9; see here 
ver. 13 and 17) and dsdévar brép (Lu. xxii. 19) or 
mapadidévar (Rom. viii. 32), which appears in 
ver. 14 and 15. Meyer properly remarks, 
Zduxev contained more than aréorecAev, ver. 17 
(which itself, however, in another aspect, con- 
tains a specific idea) ; but when he adds, that it 
denotes not specially a giving up to death, but 
the entire state of humiliation, we must observe 
(1) that the preceding words [ver. 15] refer to 





* [To confine xéc,os to the mundus electorum (as is done by 
supralapsarian Calvinists, and the Swiss Formula Consensus), 
is to destroy the beauty and force of the passage which is to 
bring out the boundless love of God to all His creatures. God 
hates nothing that He has made, and Christ died for all, but 
the benefits of His death are available only to those who ac- 
cept them by faith. World means in the Scriptures and 
in popular language 1) the whole universe; 2) the earth; 
3) all men (so here); 4) the present order of things as dis- 
tinct from the future world; 5) the ungodly world, in oppo- 
sition to the kingdom of God, and as subject to Satan, who is 
called “the prince of this world” (John xii. 31). But it 
never means the elect or the saints, which would be just the 
reverse of the last mentioned signification. If it had this 
meaning here, Christ might have said: ‘God so loved the 
world ... that the world (instead of whosoever believeth) 
might not perish.’ The universality of God’s love and the 
all-sufficiency of Christ's atonement (which, however, must 
not be confounded with its actual efficiency) is most clearly 
taught here and in such passages as 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 9; 
1 John ii. 2 (which illustrates our passage): ‘‘ He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” —P. 8.| 

+ [So also Stier, Hengstenberg, and Alford, Nicodemus, in 
being reminded of Isaac’s offering, was reminded of the love 
required, the substitution made, and the prophecy there ut- 
tered to Abraham, to which tva mas 0 motTevwy nearly cor- 
responds. Comp. Heb, xi.19; Gen. xxii. 16.—P. 8.] 








death, and (2) that Christ is given to the world 
not only in His humiliation, but also in His 
glory to alleternity. That (iva) marks the sole 
object of the sending of Christ; whosoever be- 
lieveth (rac 6 reorebwr) expresses at once 
the universal offer of salvation and the condition 
of it; might not perish (“7 a@m6A7741), &e.. 
the salvation itself in its negative and positive 
infinity. The alternation of the aorist [amdAynrac] 
and the present [£7] not only denotes the being 
lost and being saved as already beginning in the 
present, but also expressing, like the aorist: he 
gave, theactual present existence of the Redeemer. 

Ver. 17. For God sent not his Son.—A 
contradiction of the Jewish exclusivism was 
contained in ver. 16. Here it comes out more 
distinctly. Offsetting the lowly, suffering form 
of Christ in ver. 15, which is visible also through 
ver. 16, the kingly side of Christ in His work is 
here brought forward. Hence we have here sent 
instead of given; the power to judge is attributed 
to Him in reference to the being lost, and it is 
His power to save which secures for believers 
eternal life. It is asserted, however, that the 
saving of the world is the object of His mission, 
not the judging. According to the Jewish Christ~ 
ology (Bertholdt, Christologie, pp. 208 and 223) 
the Messiah was to come for judgment against 
the heathen. Carnal interpretations of Old Tes- 
tament passages like Ps. ii. 9; Mal. iv. 1; comp. 
Matt. ili. 10, had led the exclusive Pharisaic 
spirit to this view. This decidedly bespeaks 
this verse as a continuation of the conversation 
with Nicodemus; yet the second Tov kécpor is not 
on this account to be specially referred merely 
to the heathen world (Liicke and Tholuck here 
are not accurately represented by Meyer). The 
statement, however, is negative enough in its ex- 
pression of the Christian universalism over 
against the Jewish particularism. And not only 
‘has the thrice pronounced «éouoc something 
solemn about it”? (Meyer), but also something 
doctrinally decisive against that particularism. 
As regards the fact that Christ is nevertheless 
also Judge of the world, Tholuck puts this right: 
A damnatory judgment was to be only an inci- 
dental result of His advent, as also in Lu. xii, 
51. Meyer distinguishes with more dogmatic 
clearness between the first advent of Christ to 
owrnpia, which was not a coming to judgment, 
because, if this were to judgment, it would 
bring condemnation upon all; and the second 
advent to judgment against those who remain 
unbelieving. ch. v. 22, 27. Both views are right, 
but not sufficient. The first coming of Christ 
also brings a judgment with it (ver. 19), and 
the Second has for its first feature the consum- 
mation of the owr7pia, and the final judgment, as 
a judgment to condemnation, is only a revelation 
of the self-condemnation of the unbelieving, 
which began with their induration in unbelief. 
The difference between the Old and New Testa- 
ment types of the Messiah is this: In the Old 
Testament the Judge becomes Redeemer by His 
judging (Is. x. 22; Ixv. 8, &e.; a onéppya is 
saved); in the New the Redeemer becomes 
Judge by His redeeming. Acknowledgment of 
the need of redemption is voluntary self-judg- 
ment, repentance; rejection of redemption, un-~ 


‘| belief, is the ideal, virtual judgment, which be- 
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gins at once upon the manifestation of Christ 
[ch. xii. 48]; the establishing of the fact that 
the man has entirely alienated himself from the 
Redeemer and the redeemed, and cannot in any 
way have part in the final redemption, is the last 
judgment. 

Ver. 18. He that believeth on Him is 
not judged.—New Testament transfiguration 
of the Old Testament doctrine of Ragration by 
faith, Gen. xv.; Is. xxviii, 16; Hab. ii. 4. 
Manifestly these words again are perfectly fitted 
and designed to shake the Jewish views of Nico- 
demus. Pharisaic Judaism had perverted the 
principle: The believer is not judged, the unbe- 
liever is judged,—into the principle: The Jew 
is not judged, he who is not a Jew is judged. 
So the Roman Catholic dogma: He who is with- 
in the pale of the Catholic faith, is saved; he 
who is not, is damned. Likewise the old Pro- 
testant formula: He who comes in this life into 
the sphere of the faith of the gospel, &. Christ, 
on the contrary, makes salvation dependent on 
an individual, personal, living faith, and perdi- 
tion on decided, obstinate personal unbelief. 
The believer is not judged because he. as a sin- 
ner puts himself voluntarily under a spiritual 
judgment, and thereby receives the righteous- 
ness of faith for the perfecting of his life in the 
sphere of salvation. 

The guilt of the unbeliever is strongly em- 
phasized as a treble guilt: He has not accepted 
God in His Son. He has not received the Only 
Begotten, in whom all the value of faith, the 
fulness of the manifestation of God, is concen- 
trated. Finally he has not believed in his name, 
i. e. in the developed knowledge of Christ as 
concentrated in the sphere of His Spirit. He 
hath not believed (perfect), 7. ¢. he is fixed in 
unbelief, and in so much as he is fixed, the fact 
also is fixed that he has fallen under condemna- 
tion to meet the final judgment by the sheer un- 
foldings of his condemnation. The antithesis is 
put here with all its sharpness; bui not as pass- 
ing upon the given unbeliever the opinion that 
he is fixed in his unbelief. The ideal unbeliever 
is condemned quia, the actual unbeliever guate- 
nus. Tholuck: ‘But érz gives not the external 
ground on which the judgment rests (Chrysos- 
tom)—for neglect of the Son of God—but the 
way in which the condemnation is wrought.” 
Yet it also gives the decisive ground ; only the 
Son of God, in the case, is not to be conceived 
as external. 

Ver. 19. And this is the judgment.—The 
tale now, by its form, its choice of terms, turns di- 
rectly towards Nicodemus, to press him to a de- 
cision and bring him to the light. At the same 
time, as to its matter, it proceeds to the explana- 
tion of the immoral, damnable nature of unbe- 
lief, and to the intimation that the rulers of the 
Jews are already further gone in this unbelief 
than Nicodemus suspects. Thus they are al- 
ready judged. The actual beginning of the vir- 
tual judgment of the world, which from Jerusalem 
is spreading through the world, working outward 
from within, runs parallel with the unfolding of 
faith, till the consummation in the day of glory. 

That light is come into the world.— 
This belongs to the judgment, because it calls 
for the separation, «piace. 











And men loved.—Particular signs of this, 
therefore, have already come to view [see above]. 
While Nicodemus can still fancy that the Sanhe- 
drin is with him inclined to faith, Christ already 
sees the beginning of the end. Indeed the dei 
in ver. 15 is connected with this. The aorist, 
therefore, does not imply that a later period is 
in mind, 

The darkness rather.—Is the paAiov magis 
or potius? Bengel, Tholuck (‘because the dic, 
ch. i. 4, which man originally possessed. prevents 
him from entirely mistaking the adAjGe.a in the 
light”) say the former; Origen, Meyer, the 
latter: and no doubt rightly, because the Lord 
is speaking of the time of decision, at which the 
lesser love of the light passes into hatred of it, 
ver. 20. Before the critical manifestation of the 
light, it might mean magis; now it means 
potius. It is the decided choice of the evil, 
that is in view.—Because their deeds.— 
Avrév placed first is significant. Far more than: 
They had sin. Their whole bent was to do evil, 
hence they needed the cover of darkness for 
their evil deeds. See Matt. xxiii. 

Ver. 20. For every one that doeth evil. 
Looking to those who persist in unbelief. Tap 
comes not. to justify the preceding Yap (Meyer), 
but to explain it and define the expression for 
the evil choice: 7ydmyjoev paAdov. The doing 
evil (¢avAa) denotes the law of the nature. The 
adjective denotes not only bad, cowardly, hate- 
ful, but also trifling, insignificant; and in anti- 
thesis to ver. 21 probably corrupt, false.— 
Hateth the light.—Comp. Rom. viii. 7, Un- 
belief is the root of impious conduct.—Lest his 


deeds.—The evil consciousness and intention - 


of unbelief.— Should be reproved.— The 
éleyxoc, the exposure, the conviction, the con- 
demnation of the deeds, shunned by him who 
through pride and cowardice will not submit to 
the condemnation of shame, accept the judgment 
of the penitent. spirit, nor renounce his false 
deeds. Thus he chooses the darkness, 7. e. the 
dominion of delusion, falsehood, with sense of 
the falsehood. Luke iii. 7; John viii. 9; Eph. 
Vall 13, 

Ver. 21. But he that doeth the truth.— 
A most suitable parting word for Nicodemus. 
If thou art and continuest to be honest, thou. 
wilt yet come to the light. Thus a conditional 
promise. This, however, is the specific reference 
of the expression; the general truth is: The 
Lord gives good speed to the upright, Prov. ii. 
7.  Doeth tun truth.—Meyer: That which is 
really moral; Tholuck; Acting in the whole 
spirit of his life according to objective truth. 
The doing of the objective truth, however, is 
expressed by the coming to the light. Hence 
the references to subjective truth. He who in- 
wardly loves sincerity shuns deceit, is faithful 
against himself, and acts in this spirit (is true to 
the inner light), has a leaning towards the light 
of revelation, towards faith; he feels himself. 
attracted by the light as the false man feels 
himself repelled.—That his deeds may be 
made manifest.—Not that he would parade 
them, but that he would be made certain of his 
actions and his spirit in the full light of moral 
day. ‘‘The need of moral satisfaction in itself, 


and of the victory of the good over the world” 
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(Meyer).—For they are wrought in God.— 
This is the ground of his moral courage and striy- 


ing after truth. So far as he has acted in sincere | 


regard for the inner light, he has done his work 
in God. In other words, the drawing of the 
Father to the Son (ch. vi. 44, 45), the work of 
the gratia preveniens, isin it. The for does not 
mean at all, he is conscious that his deeds are 
wrought in God, but this direction of his doing 
is the unconscious ground of his courage, Ac- 
cording to his best knowledge and conscience he 
has acted with inward trembling before the 
divine, therefore he cannot tremble before the 
objective light of God in the world. Calvin 
we others) takes ver. 21 as set against ver. 
0 only to show what the truth-loving man on 
the contrary would do (the ideal conception of 
the truth-loving man). In answer to this Tho- 
luck: Then either all men would fall into the 
first class and no one would cometo Christ, or the 
regenerate man must be intended. The Greek, 
Roman Catholic, and Arminian exegesis holds, 
according to Tholuck’s concurring statement: 
The good conscience, which may present its 
strivings, weak as they are, before Christ, what- 
ever of darkness is still about them, however, 
thereby receiving its xpioic. Tholuck refers to 
John viii. 47; xviii. 87; vi. 44, 45; to a Synesius, 
to the rich young man, to the scribe, Mark xii. 
84, Over against this he places another inter- 
pretation: The Protestant exegesis and Augus- 
tine found this sense contrary to the analogia 
scripture, according to which a bonum spirituale 
before regeneration is impossible. According to 
Augustine, Luther, Olshausen, Stier, the ovety 
Tyv aA. therefore must mean: ‘‘to be upright, 
sincere.” We cannot consider this interpretation 
clearly distinct from the other. It is plain that 
the doing of the truth here still cannot mean 
the doing of revealed truth. Such truth might 
be spoken of in the case of the Jews before 
Christ ; hardly in the case of the Gentiles before 
Christ. And even though it be, the doing will 
be in both cases the doing of objective truth as 
it shines upon the consciousness." And to’ en- 
deavor earnestly to conform to this truth would 
be, to be upright, to act according to the best of 
one’s knowledge and conscience. The works which 
proceed from this are works done in God, 7. e., 
relatively good works, striving towards their 
perfection in God; comp. Rom. ii. 7. Thus the 
uprightness is not to be conceived without the 
fruit of such deeds, nor indeed the doing with- 
out the root of uprightness. They are wrought 
in God. The upright man works unconsciously 
under the influence of the gratia preveniens, or 
the Logos, and thus his works, having their start- 
ing point in God, will continually reach out to- 
wards their full manifestation in the light. 

In these words Jesus seemed to say to Nicode- 
mus: Thou art now come to Me in the night; 
thou wilt yet come to Me in the light; farewell, 
to meet again in the light. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


' [Comp. my introductory remarks, p, 122 f.— 
Pass] 

‘1, The interview of Christ with Nicodemus by 
night. Even a secret disciple Christ ‘admits, if 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
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'exegesis, ver. 3. 





he be sincere, and therefore be tending towards 
openness. Proof in the history of Christianity: 
Disciplina ‘arcani, Hugenots, etc. The contrast 
between a pure secrecy which works towards 
openness, and-an openness which conceals itself 
in evil secrets. Regeneration itself, the subject 
of this nocturnal conversation, is a deep secret, 
which presses towards the most open manifesta- 
tion in a consistent life 4nd at the day of Christ. 
2. The unwavering certainty of Christ towards 
Nicodemus is reflected in the posture of pure 
Christianity towards human hierarchy, tradition, 
rank, and policy. Nicodemus is better than his 
theology; in theology he is the type of a ration- 
alizing supernaturalism ; in character he is an 
inquiring child involved in the prejudices of old 
age. 
eS Christianity is not merely a purer, newer 
life, but life absolutely pure and new. [Still less 
is Christianity mere doctrine, although doctrine 
is included in life. Luther explains ver. 3: 
“My teaching is not of doing and leaying un- 
done, but of a radical change in the man, so 
that it is not new works done, but a new man to 


/do them; not another life only, but another 


birth.” Alford: ‘“‘Our Lord replies, It is not 
learning, but life, that is wanted for the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom; and life must begin by birch,” 
—P. 8. 

4. Pearceh is the fundamental condition of 
seeing and entering the kingdom of God. 

5. Regeneration, a birth from above. See the 
(1) The counterpart of the 
carnal birth (see Rom. v. 12 sqq.); (2) the glo- 
rification of pure natural birth as it would have 
been in paradise; (3) the fulfilment of the typi- 
cal Old Testament regeneration, represented by 
circumcision; (4) the groundwork of the future 
great regeneration in the resurrection and the 
regeneration, the palingenesia, Matt. xix. 28. 

6. The media or elements of regeneration: (1) 
The historical and symbolical: washing with 
water; (2) the active and real: the Spirit.—Of 
water and Spirit the first creation (Gen. i.); of 
water and Spirit the second and higher. [But 
in the first creation, the Spirit brooding over the 
waters; in the new, the water signifying and 
sealing the Spirit. In the old, the Spirit apply- 
ing the water, moulding it to its purposes; in 
the new and higher, the water applying the 
Spirit.—E. D. Y.] 

7. Christian baptism: (1) The glorification’ of 
water: (2) the fulfilment of the symbolical wash- 
ings, the baptism of John, and the baptism of 
the disciples of Jesus: (3) the goal of the his- 
torical types, the flood and the passage of the 
Red Sea; (4) the fellowship of the baptism of 
Jesus with water in the Jordan; (5) the fellow- 
ship, the symbol and sacrament of the baptism 
of Jesus with blood (Rom. vi. 6); (6) a separa- 
tion through Him and with Him out of the old 
world and from it. 

8. The Spirit which accompanies baptism: (1) 
The glorification of the vital air, the blowing 
wind, the storm at night (as also of fire, Acts 
ii.; see Ps. civ. 4; Ezek. i. 4; xxxvii. 9; Dan. 
vii. 2; Hag. ii. 6); (2) the fulfilment of the sym- 
bolical and typical Spirit—breathings: inspira- 
tions, trances, visions, single words and works 
of the Spirit, i 284 
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9. Water and Spirit inseparable in the ground: 
work of the kingdom of God, The word and the 
sacrament, accompanied by the quickening Spi 
rit. 

10. The birth of the new life a deep mystery 
and the most open manifestation, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

11. The necessity of being born again of water 
and the Spirit, and its*apparent impossibility, v. 
1-8. The possibility, the conditions and basis of 
it, v. 9-16. The basis of the regeneration to be 
realized on earth lies in the heavenly origin of 
Christ: His eternal, divine generation, and His 
heavenly, divine-human birth. This birth is 
consummated, as to its historical process, in His 
elevation on the Cross and His death upon the 
throne of glory, by His atoning death and His 
victory. And the basis and unity of both lies 
in the love of God and His giving of His Son for 
the redemption of the world. 

12. The earth, in Scripture, the symbol of the 
theocracy, of divine institution and administra- 
tion upon earth, of the historical tradition of sal- 
vation, Ps. xciii. 1; civ. 5; Rev. xiii, 11. As dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from the sea, emblem 
of the swelling, formlessly moving life of the na- 
tions, Ps. xciii: 8; Dan. vii. 3; Rev. xiii. 1. On 
the other hand from the heavens, emblem of ‘the 
future kingdom of heaven, the completed reve- 
lation of God, Is. xiv. 1; Matth. iii. 16. 

13. Christ descending and ascending between hea- 
ven and earth, because He isin heaven. On His 
eternal, divine-human constitution and office rest 


(a) His descending, His incarnation and humi- | 


liation, (5) His ascending and exaltation. 

14. The brazen serpent the most obscure and 
the most pregnant mystery of the Old Testament 
typical system. See. the exegesis, v. 14, Its 
connection with the symbolical use of the ser- 
pent in general in the Scriptures. 

15. The condition of the appropriation of sal- 
vation, faith, and the consequent twofold opera- 
tion of salvation: redemption and condemnation. 
Deciding for Christ. by faith, secures redemp- 
tion; deciding against Him by unbelief, begins 
condemnation (see 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 16; 
comp. Deut. xxx. 15). 

16. The condition of susceptibility to faith: 
Sincerity, subjective truth, 7. ¢., obedience to the 
gratia preveniens. Inward falsehood the source 
of unbelief, a poison which perverts the form of 
faith itself into hypocrisy. 

17. Yet sincerity or uprightness (Prov. ii. 7; 
Eecl. vii. 29; John i. 47) not to be confounded 
with proud bluntness or downrightness, which 
may very easily strike over into self-deceit and 
falsehood. Uprightness moreover, even in com- 
pany with diffidence, and notwithstanding its ti- 
midity, in constant submission to the guidance 
of God, or through the obedience of truth, issues 
in the gladness of confession and the light. 
(Moses, Jeremiah, Calvin,* like Nicodemus, 
originally timid characters, but faithfully sin- 
cere. 

+ The Pharisee Nicodemus a fore-runner of 
the Pharisee Paul. [Both alike sincere, but very 
unlike in energy and decision.—P. S. ] 





* [Calvin says of himself (Pref. ad Psalm.): “Ego qui na- 
tura timido, molli et pusillo animo me esse fateor,” and he fairly 
trembled when :Farel, as by’ divine authority, detained. him 
jn Geneva as his proper field of labor.—P. 8.] 


| Pentecost”). 





—— 


19: The Pericope for Trinity.*. See Strauss 
[late court-preacher of the King of Prussia and 
Prof. at Berlin]: Das evang. Kirchenjahr, p. 279. 
Braune: This account is the gospel for Trinity. 
The feast arose upon this doctrine, not. upon an 
eternal divine fact (—yet the triune God reveals 
Himself here through His act as triune God: in 
the triune operation of the new -birth—). The 
church feared that the: people: might be led: by 
the Christmas festival in honor of the All-Merci- 
ful, ‘the Easter festival in honor of the Conqueror 


‘of the power of darkness; and Pentecost in honor 


of the All-Sanctifying Spirit, to worship three 
Gods in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
(It no doubt had also a more joyful motive). 
Strauss distinguishes four periods of the Trinity 
festival. Hirst period: The day of the feast not 
yet distinctly prominent. Second -period: The 
trichotomy of the church year makes: the feast 
the octave and: appendix of Pentecost (‘little 
At first Festum omnium sanctorum. 
This festival Gregory III. or IV. transferred to 
the 1st November; the Sunday after: Pentecost 
at first became'again the Pentecostal octave, 
while in 'the-East it continued to be All Saints’ 
day. Third period: Formerly a Trinity festival 
had been celebrated on the last Sunday of the 
year; now this is transferred to: the octave of 
Pentecost. Gradual development in the thir- 
teenth and: fourteenth centuries, in: which the 
feast of Trinity becomes the prelude:to Corpus 
Christi. Fourth period: Protestant settlement 
of it as-neither a prelude nor:a close, but a fes- 
tival for the opening of the second ‘part of the 
church year, the Trinity season. On the changes 
of the pericopes, see Strauss, p. 282. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See hints already given under the two former 
heads. What is true of every section of the Bi- 
ble, is true in a peculiar degree of this: It is 
homiletically inexhaustible... Many a single verse 
forms a theme of itself; vers. 3, 5, 6, 16, efe.—- 
If we would treat it im larger sections, we must 
first embrace the whole. 

The sacred discourse of the: Lord with Nico 
demus by night concerning the sacred mysteries 
of God’s night: (1) Concerning the divine night 
of regeneration in the soul; (2) by means of the 
divine night in the operation of means of grace; 
(8) on the basis of the divine night ( Wethnacht, 
‘holy night,”? as Christmas is called in the Ger- 
man) of the incarnation of Christ; (4) decided 





* [Trinity Sunday is the first Sunday after Pentecost or 
Whitsunday. It commemorates the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, and closes the festival part of the Christian year. It 
is of Latin origin and cannot be clearly traced beyond the 
tenth century. The Greek church (from the times of Chry- 
sostom). celebrates on the same Sunday the feast of all 
Saints and Martyrs (which in the Latin church falls on the 
first of November). The Lutheran and Episcopal churches 
have together with the other great festivals retained Trinity 
Sunday. The discourse with Nicodemus is the gospel for the 
day, because regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit and 
the basis of Christian life.—P. 8.] 

+ [The feast of transubstantiation, which, of course, is re- 
jected by all Protestant churches. It is.celebrated in the 
Roman church with unusually solemn processions on the 
first Thursday following Trinity Sunday (feria quinta prox- 
ima post octavam pentecostes), with reference to Maunday 


-Thursday, as the day of the institution. of the Eucharist- In 


German it is called Fronleichnamsfest, z.¢., the feast of the 


‘| Lord’s body. —P. 8.] J 
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by the divine night of the death and glorification 
of Christ; (5) all proceeding from the divine 
night of the purpose and love of God for the re- 
demption of the world; and (6) unfolding its 
complete operation in the decision between the 
divine morning of eternal salvation, and the 
night of judgment.—The conversation of Christ 
with Nicodemus concerning the being born from 
above: (1) Concerning the necessity of it (in or- 
der to see the kingdom of God), vers. 1-4; (2) 
concerning the effecting of it (through water and 
the Spirit), vers. 5-8; (3) concerning the con- 
ditions precedent for the possibility of it; (a) 
objectively : the incarnation of the Son of God, 
His passion; both resting on the purpose of di- 
vine love; (3) subjectively: faith in the love of 
God in giving Christ; (4) concerning its deci- 
sive operation ; (a) saving, negatively: deliver- 
ance from corruption, death, perdition; posi- 
tively: the gift and possession of eternal life; 
(b) condemning: manifestation of the self-judg- 
ment and self-condemnation of unbelief.— 
Awaking to a Christian life of faith, a birth: 
) A regeneration, or second birth, as distinct 
rom the first; (2) a birth from above, as the 
perfect, real birth for the eternal kingdom of 
God.—How Christian earthly things, the perso- 
nal experiences of the Christian, are rooted in 
Christian heavenly things, the mysteries of God. 
—Water and wind, the fundamental elements of 
the first creation, emblems of the second.—Chris- 
tianity the most hidden life, and at the same 
time the most manifest.—The conversion of Ni- 
codemus, or Christ the Saviour even of the great 
of this world.—And the Saviour of an honest 
Pharisee.—The being born from heaven alone 
leads to heaven.—Twice, the number of life: (1) 
Twice to be born; (2) twice to die; (3) twice to 
live.—A ruler of the Jews and the King of the 
Jews, or the hierarch and the Lord.—The hea- 
venly birth and the heavenly eye.—Water and 
the Spirit.—Wind and the Spirit.—The voice of 
the wind and the course of the wind.—The newly 
porn: A breath of the Spirit, manifested by its 
sound.—The knowledge of Nicodemus and the 
knowledge of Christ.—The threefold relation of 
Christ to heaven: (1) The inner heaven; (2) 
the upper heaven; (8) the open heaven.—The ser- 
pent emblem, and the emblem of the Crucified.— 
The elevation in supreme judgment.—God so 
loved, etc., (ver. 1) the infinite scale of the love 
of God.—Condemnation, despised salvation.— 
Unbelief, the second and irremediable fall.—Un- 
belief, sin in its desperate form, as the root, the 
sum, and the denial of sin. Unbelief once de- 
cided, judgment begins.—The false man and the 
sincere.—The shunning and the seeking of light. 
The works of the upright strive as shoots of light 
towards the light of day. 

The Pericope for Trinity, vers. 1-15. The Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost active and ma- 
nifest in the work of regeneration.—The experi- 
ence of the Christian an experience of the Holy 
Trinity; (1) Of the Spirit, in the virtue of the 
word and sacrament; (2) of the Son, in the vir- 
tue of the death and resurrection of Christ; (8) 
of the Father, in the virtue of manifested, world- 
embracing love. 


The Pericope for 2. Pentecost, v. 16-21. The 


love of God for the world, the motive to the di- 
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vine consummation of the world: (1) In the re- 
deeming gift of the Son; (2) in the testing opera- 
tion of the Spirit.—The redeeming motion of the 
love of God in its all-embracing majesty: (1) 
Comprehended in the gift of the Son, and there- 
fore embracing the world (Jews, heathen, etc.) ; 
(2) directed to each lost individual, and to all, 
as a power of salvation; (3) embracing depth 
and height (death and life) to raise sinners from 
perdition to the eternal life of heaven; (4) a 
redeeming operation so decisive that, embracing 
heaven and hell, itis manifest both in the con- 
demned and in the saved (in the one as love de- 
spised, in the other as love believed); (5) em- 
bracing beginning and end, manifest in a process 
of grace having its root in the election of grace 
passed upon all the children of truth (gratia 
preveniens), and its top shining in the light of 
eternal glory.—Christianity not in any wise a 
condemnation: (1) Neither in its source (the 
love of God), (2) nor in its design (the sending 
of Christ); (8) nor in its operation (the believer 
is not judged, the unbeliever has judged himself). 
—The gift of the Son a precursor of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit.—The mysteries of darkness and 
the mysteries of light in the world, as all brought 
into day by the light of Christ. 

Srarke: Examples of notable converts are 
worth recording, that the goodness of God may be 
magnified, and others may be encouraged. Those 
who sit in the highest ranks and the most honor- 
rable offices, should think more of their human 
misery than of their elevation and dignity in the 
world.—A man, though living in the most hard- 
ened condition (Phariswism), may nevertheless 
be converted.—Rank, office, and fear often stand 
in the way of conversion; but happy they who 
value more the salvation of their souls, and over- 
come those hindrances.—Masus: Not all noc- 
turnal meetings for edification are suspicious 
and to be forbidden.—Fear a great hindrance to 
goodness.—OstanpER: The weak in faith must 
not be despised.—Lanee: The ground of the 
necessity of regeneration lies in the nature of 
God and of man.—The doctrine of regeneration 
must be diligently pressed, 1 Cor. ii. 14.—The 
scruples of scholars.—Tit. iii, 5.—1 Peter iii. 
21.—The patience of Christ with the weakness 
of man, and His friendly careto remove all doubts 
and scruples, are a model for us, 1 John iii. 9; 
2 Peter i. 4; Rom. viii. 5. —Zer1srus: All that pro- 
ceeds not from spiritual regeneration, be it never 
so pure and brilliant in its glitter, is nothing to- 
wards salvation, and cannot please God.—The 
nobility of the regenerate: raised to the 
highest ranks of heaven, Col. iii. 9, 10.—Magus: 
The senseless astonishment of unbelief is good for 
nothing, but before the sublimity of the divine 
mysteries one loves in reverence to wonder.— 
The same: The grace of the Holy Ghost is free, 
not bound either to means, persons, or times.— 
CansteIn: As often as we hear the wind, we 
ought to think of the mystery of regeneration, 
Job xxxvii. 9.—Art thou a master, etc. The true 
heart-theology is not always to be found among 
people of great titles and places.—God so loved 
(v. 16). So overflowingly and so intensely, and 
after this manner and in this order. The love 
of God the first and true source of all our blessed- 
ness.—Believers must, it is true, stand before 
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the judgment, but they come not into judgment. 
—Bibl. Wirt.: Faith alone is the means of sal- 
vation; therefore unbelief is the sole cause of 
damnation.—The blame lies with men, Hos. xiii. 
9.—Hxpineer, on the words: Every one that 
doeth evil: Wickedness shuns the light, yet it 
must come to the light.—Zersrus: Could the 
stones and beams of many a palace and dwelling 
speak, what abominations, wrought, in secret, 
should we not hear! Yet that great day of judg- 
ment will make manifest every hidden thing, as 
truly as God is God.—Ostanper: Many would 
rather in eternity be put to shame before God, 
angels, and the elect, than blush a moment be- 
fore a few people in the world. , 

Gertacu: A chief point of corruption in the 
doctrine of the Pharisees of that day was their 
entirely outward conception of the law, and 
their consequent utter mistaking of the relation 
of man to God. The deep, sinful corruption of 
human nature and the necessity of a regeneration 
were to all purpose utterly hidden from them. 
If, therefore, they would partake of the salva- 
tion which Christ brings, they must clearly per- 
ceive the need of it.—At all events Nicodemus 
hoped to find out whether the kingdom of God 
was soon to appear; that he, in that case, was 
to have a share in that kingdom, he had no 
doubt.—Jesus shows him that the kingdom of 
God, which he was expecting as future and ex- 
ternal to himself, was already inwardly present; 
but not yet for him, because this required an 
entire transformation and renewal of the mind. 
—The baptism with water was an emblem of 
repentance under the law, grief for sin; the 
baptism with the Spirit denotes the operation of 
the renewing, inwardly transforming power of 
the grace and truth of God in Christ Jesus. To 
the water baptism of John (which Jesus conti- 
nued by His disciples), he therefore says, must 
be added the Spirit-baptism of the Messiah, 
which was promised by John himself.—Every 
force produces its like. If a man should even 
be bodily born a second time by an external 
miracle, he would remain the same.—The Spirit, 
the eternal, almighty, all-creating and all-renew- 
ing divine life which is in God and is God Him- 
self, by partaking of which man, against and 
above nature, is renewed to holiness and to vic- 
tory over the world and death.—Christ was be- 
gotten of the Holy Ghost, and those who believe 
in Him are children of God by the same Spirit. 
—The beginning of good works is the confession 
of evil works. 

Lisco: Regeneration is necessary in part on 
account of the constitution of the spiritual king- 
‘dom to which the man is to belong, in part on 
account of the natural state in which the human 
heart is found, which is flesh (Luther’s Marginal 
Note).—The two parts: Word and Spirit, belong 
together, as in wind the two things: sound and 
blowing.—Faith and unbelief as the inner ground 
of the opposite fates of men.—Bravunz: Nicode- 
mus came to Jesus by night. If not through 
cowardice, at least through delicate self-love and 
regard for his associates in rank and office. Yet. 
he came, and had much to overcome: riches of 
earthly goods, riches of reputation and power, 
riches even of virtue and righteousness.—Gide- 
on’s act in the night, Jud. vi. 27.—2 Cor. v. 17. 











—Every soul has its determination either to rise 
to glorification in the elear light of the divine 
Spirit, or to sink into the perdition of the curse, 
and God would that every soul should be born 
again not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupti- 
ble, by:the word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever, 1 Peter i. 28.—Rincer: Christ leaves 
Nicodemus time to take root and bear fruit. 

Hevusner; Woctes Christiane more than Noctes 
Attice.—The danger of worldly honor. He who 
stands high in the world, must be at unspeaka- 
ble pains to become small and humble,—The 
miracles a legitimate ground of belief in the di- 
vine mission of Jesus.—Nicodemus here stood in 
the fore-court of conversion.—A man is always 
only one thing, ruled either by the flesh, or by the 
Spirit (there is, however, a stage of transition, 
Rom.vii). Nothing more astonishes and offends an 
unconverted man, than to say to him: Thou must 
beradically changed. The doctrine of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, as the sum of Christi- 
anity: (1) God the Father, full of severity and 
love, has founded a kingdom for which man is 
destined; (2) for this fallen man needed regen- 
eration by the Spirit; (8) this he now receives 
through Christ, by faith in Him.—Love of sin 
prepossesses against truth.—Here is to be found © 
the Christian conception of those who are really 
obscurantists.—Often the opinion steals in, that 
the inward alone (that is, what is kept back, 
shut up,) makesthe Christian. When Victorinus 
(so Augustine relates), deeply moved by reading 
the Holy Scriptures, said confidently to Simpli- 
cianus in Rome: ‘(Know that I am already a 
Christian,” and Simplicianus answered: ‘I will 
not believe it, nor count thee among the Chris-: 
tians, till 1 see thee in the church of Christ.” 
Victorinus laughed and said: ‘‘Do the walls then 
make a Christian?” But afterwards, fearing 
Christ might not confess him, unless he con- 
fessed Christ, he suddenly came to Simplicianus 
and said: ‘“‘Hamus ad ecclesiam, Christianus volo 
fier”? (August. Conf., ch. 2, @ 3, 4). Swift held. 
his family worship with his servants in perfect 
secresy, merely to avoid suspicion of hypocrisy 
(see his Life of Sheridan). Learn to rise above 
the judgment of the world; be not ashamed of 
your better principles. 

Scunzmemacuer: In every one the beginning 
of the divine working can no more be deter- 
mined, than the end of it cau be descried,— 
Even those whom we may compare to the master 
of Israel, have continued but too long in that 
which could be the property and benefit of only 
a particular age or a small part of the Christian 
Church; and they had not been able to rise 
above this narrow horizon, and view the work 
of grace in its whole grand compass ; and just 
by reason of this, they have led believers astray. 
_Vers. 16-18: The great object of Christ’s 
mission. He appeared among us as a (the) token 
(token and seal) of the love of God, the object 
of faith, the universal possession of all men.— 
Busser, on the brazen serpent: Jesus the life 
of my life, Jesus the death of my death.— 
Nirzscu: The mystery of our spiritual regene- 
ration: (1) The necessity of it; (2) the possi- 
bility of it; (8) the actuality of it.—HosBacH: 
The new birth: (1) What is it? (2) Bow does 
it arise? (3) Whither does it lead ?—0. v. GeR- 
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nacu: The glorification of the triune God in 
the regeneration of man.—Kuine: The being 
born of ‘the Spirit, on the one hand manifest, on 
the other hidden as to its origin and end. 
[Burxirr: ’Tis not enough that we be new- 
dressed, but we must bé new-made, that is, 
thoroughly and universally changed, the will by 
renovation, the affections by sanotification, the 
life by reformation. We must be like God, or 
we can never live with Him.  If-we be not like 
Him in the temper of our minds on earth, we 
can never be happy in the enjoyment of Him in 
heaven; for heaven, which is a place of the 
greatest holiness, would be a place of the great- 
est uneasiness to an unregenerate and an un- 
holy person; the contagion is universal, deep, 
and inward, therefore such must the change be. 
—The way and work of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul's regeneration, is oft-times very secret, and 
usually exceeding various. Various as, to the 
time. Some are wrought upon in youth, others 
in old age. Various in His methods of working: 
Some are wrought upon by the corrosives of the 
law, others by lenitives of the gospel. Various 
in the manner of His working, and in the. means 
by which He works: Upon some by a powerful 
ordinance; upon others by an awakening Provi- 
deuce. But the Spirit’s work in all still the same, 
it produces likeness to God.—Ry.e: What. a 
feeble beginning a man may make in religion, 
and yet finally prove a strong Christian. Never 
despise the day of small things (Zech. iv. 10).— 





What a mighty change our Lord declares to b 

needful to salvation, and what a remarkable ex- 
pression He uses in describing it.—A day will 
come when those who are not born again will 
wish that they had never been born at all.— 
Avaustine (on ver. 15): The bite of the Serpent 
brought death ; the death of Christ, brings life. 
Look at the Serpent, that the Serpent may not 
harm you. Look at death that death may not 
hurt you. But atwhose death? At the death 
of Him who is the Life. Death died in Christ, 
so that we may now say: ‘‘O death, where is 
thy sting,’’ etc, —LuTHeR: Henceforward, he 
who is condemned must not. complain of Adam, 
and his inborn sin. The seed of.the woman, 
promised by God to bruise the head of the ser- 
pent, is now come and has atoned for sin and 
taken away condemnation. But he must cry out 
against himself for not having accepted and be- 
lieved in the Christ, the devil’s head-bruiser and 
sin-strangler. If I do not believe the same, sin: 
and condemnation must continue.—LavaTrER 
(ver. 16): Jesus means one who creates joy and 
happiness. . He who views Jesus otherwise than 
as a bringer of joy, the gospel'as anything. else 
but a message of joy, suffering as anything but 
a fountain of joy, knows neither God nor Christ 
nor the gospel... God is love, and love can only 
love. God is the living will of love. Love is 
pure joy and makes happy all who come in con- 


| tact with it.—P. 8.] - ; 


VI. 
JESUS IN THE JUDEAN COUNTRY, AND THE SPREAD OF HIS BAPTISM, WITH THH FAITH OF THE PEOPLE. 


LAST TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST CONCERNING OHRIST. 
BRIDEGROOM OF THE CHURCH, WHO COMES FROM HEAVEN. 


CHRIST THE TRUE BAPTIST. 
(The Real Song of Songs.) 


THE 


Cuap. III. 22-86. 


22 


After these things came Jesus and his disciples [came] into the land of Judea; 


23 and there he tarried with them, and baptized.. And John also was [still] baptizing 
in Anon near to [omit to] Salim, because there was:much water there: and they 
24,25 came and were baptized. For John’ was not yet cast into prison. Then there 
arose a question between some of [on the part of] John’s disciples and the Jews 
26 [a Jew}? about purifying [religious washing]. And they came unto John, and said 
unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond [the] Jordan, to whom thou barest 
[hast borne] witness [didst serve as a witness], behold the same baptizeth, and. all 


men come [are going] to him. 


27 


John answered and said, A man can receive nothing, except [unless] it be given 


28 him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, 1 am not the Christ, 
29 but that I am sent before him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which [who] standeth and heareth him rejoiceth greatly 
flit., rejoiceth with joy, zap% yatper] because of the bridegroom’s voice : [.] this my 


30 joy therefore is fulfilled [is made full, complete]. 


31 crease. 


He must increase, but I must de- 


He that cometh from above is above all: he that is of the earth is earthly 


[is of the:earth],? and speaketh of the earth: he that cometh from heaven is above 
32 all And [omit And]>what he hath seen and heard, that. he testifieth; and. no 
33 man receiveth his testimony [and his testimony no one receiveth]. ~He that 
hath received his [his emphatic, airov.rjv u.] testimony hath set to [omit to] his 


-84 seal that God is. true. 


For he whom God hath [omit hath] sent speaketh the 


words of God: for God [he]* giveth not.the Spirit: by measure unto him [emit unto 
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35 him].? The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand. 
36 He that believeth on [in] the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not 


 [disobeyeth, 6 02 ézee8av] the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth 


on him. 


TEXTUAL AND 


GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 23,.) Thy art. 6 before “Iwdvyys is wanting in X. B. and omitted by Tischend., bracketed by Alf.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 25. syfvsre obv Gntnois eK TOV M 
A, B. L., etc., an 


abytav “Iwdvvov pera. lovdaiov. 
adopted by Tischend., Treg., Alf., W. and H., against the text. rec. 


The singular is strongly sustained by N° 
*Tovdaiwy which is supported by N* 


G., etc: Meyer: Der Plural botsich mechanisch dar, viz., to conform to waPyte@v.—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 31. [6 dv ee THs yas €K THS 
to the origin of a man corresponds his character.—P. 8. 


As éoriv, is apparently tautological, but the difference lies in the emphasis: 


4Ver. 31. [The second éerdévw mavrwv éoriv is omitted by 8.* D. and Tischend. (ed. VIII), supported by %.° A. B. L. 


and retained by Treg., Alf., Westc. and H. (in brackets), Meye 


r, Lange.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 32. [The cat is wanting in several codd., also in B. L. al. which retain the second éxdvw mdévrwv éoriv, and is 


omitted by Tischend., Alf., Treg., W. and H.—P. 8.] 


6 Ver. 34. O eds is wanting in B. and in other considerable codd. [. C.1 L., omitted by Tischend., Alf., ete—P. 8.] 
7 Ver. 34, [The A. V., with many commentators, refers the passage to Christ, and hence supplies avr». But the sen- 


tence is general in its character, hence the present didwor. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORBITICAL. 


Ver. 22. After these things.—Merd raira. 
Probably not only after the interview with Nico- 


‘demus (Meyer), but after all that is related of 


His stay in Jerusalem. 

Into the land of Judea.—Judea here, of 
‘course, not in the wider sense of Palestine, but 
in the narrower sense, as distinguished from 


“Samaria, Galilee, and Perea; Southern Palestine, 


on this side the Jordan, having Samaria on the 
north, the Jordan and the Dead Sea on the east, 


Tdumea on the south, Philistia and the Mediterra-, 
‘nean on the west. And here, too, not the province 


of Judea itself is meant, to which in fact, Jeru- 
salem especially belonged, but the Judean coun- 
try ; ‘lovdaia being here used adjectively [yopa 
*Tovdaia, Mark i. 5; Acts xvi. 1]. From the 
baptizing Meyer infers a sojourn on the Jordan 


‘towards the north-east. 


And there he tarried with them.—From 
the time of His return to Samaria (probably 
about seeding time, see ch. iv. 35) we may infer 
that He continued in the Judean country from 
the month of March till perhaps November or 
December, at least half a year (see the place 


‘referred to). 


And baptized.—According to ch. iv. 2 Jesus 
Himself did not baptize; but as John remarks 
this only in a passing and supplemental way, he 
evidently intends to designate this baptism as a 
baptism of Jesus Himself. [Virtually (accord- 
ing to the maxim: quod quis per alium. facit, id 
ipse fecisse dicitur), but not literally ; for the testi- 
mony of iv. 2 is explicit, that Jesus Himself did 
not baptize. His work was to preach and to 
baptize with the Holy Spirit; water baptism 
was a subordinate ministerial office, and could 
as well be performed by others. For the same 
reason Paul did not baptize except in a few 
cases, 1 Cor. i. 14-16. The baptism of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, which is only mentioned here and 
iv. 2, was still essentially the baptism of John, 
put it prepared the way for Christian baptism, 
which was instituted after the resurrection, Matt. 
xviii. 19, and first performed on the birth-day of 
the Christian Church, Actsii. 41. Before Christ 
had finished His work on earth, the Holy Spirit 
was not yet in full regenerative operation (vii. 
89), nor could baptismal water signify the cleans- 





Christ had already received the fulness of the Spirit in baptism. 


ing blood of atonement (xix. 34; 1 John i. 7). 
This baptism then had a prophetic character, and 
was subsequently not repeated, but completed 
by the pentecostal baptism of the Spirit.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 23. And John also was baptizing.— 
This statement serves to explain what follows.— 
In Aenon; {2° [)PY; adjective of }’}, “place 
abounding in springs.” Meyer makes out of it 
PY jr“ dove-fountain,” without arguing the 
matter. According to Eusebius and Jerome: 
[Onomasticon under Aenon and Salem] Aenon 
lay in octavo lapide Scythopoleos ad meridiem juxta 
Salem et Jordanem; and Salem: in octavo lapide a 
Scythopoli in campo Vicus Salamias. From this it is 
inferred that both places were in Samaria; which 
Epiphanius (Her. lvii. 2) confirms.* This has - 
been thought so inconsistent with our passage, 
that two places of similar names, Shilhim and 
Ain, which, according to Josh, xv. 82, lay on the 
southern border of Judea, have been substituted.+ 
According to others the places in question might 
have lain. in Judea hard by:-the Samaritan bor- 
der (see Meyer). Robinson (III., p. 822) founda 
Salem near Nablus, remote from the Jordan. Ac- 
cording to this it has been held improbable that 
Aenon was on the Jordan, and Liicke thinks it 
was a place of springs. Wesuppose that John 
might very probably have been baptizing tem- 
porarily on Samaritan ground. . Elijah, his pro- 





a view is held by Dr. Thomson (The Land and the 
Book, I1., 176). He visited Beisdén (Scythopolis) and the 
neighborhood, and represents the valley there as abounding 
in fountains and brooks and as one of the most fertile in 
Palestine; yet he found no traces of the name._ “The lovely 
valley of Jezreel,” he says, “irrigated by the Jalid, and the 
Ghor Beisan below, watered in every part by many fertilizing 
streams, are capable of sustaining a little nation in and of 
themselves. Besides, Beisan is the natural highway from 
Bashan and the east to the sea-board at Haifa and Acre, and 
also to southern Palestine and Egypt. The Ghor once teemed 
with inhabitants, as is evident from ruined sites, and from 
tells too old for ruins, which are scattered over the plain. 
L took down their names as now known to the Arabs, but 
none of them haye any historic significance. Of Salim and 
Enon, which must have been.in the ghor at no great distance, 
I could hear nothing.”—P. 8.] 

+ [So also Hengstenberg, I., 224. The Alex. Codex of the 
Sept. renders the three names of places in Jos. xv., Dereeiu 
kar Atv kai Peupov. In Neh. xi. 29 the last two names are 
combined in En-rimmon. The southern country was very 
dry, a continuation of the Arabian desert. Hence the re- 
mark, “there was much water there,” which would be rather 
superfluous if applied to a place in Galilee or on the banks 
of the Jordan, receives its full meaning. Yet this holds good 
also of Dr. Lange’s view, who, with Robinson, locates Salem 
near Nablus.—P. 8.] 
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totype, dwelt long with a Phenician widow; 
Elisha healed the Syrian Naaman by directing 
him to wash in the Jordan. John, on his ap- 
pearance, preached: God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. If John 
was to execute his office as fore-runner of Christ 
jn His universal character, he must have come 
to Samaria, and even to the Galilean court (see 
the direction of the angel, Luke i. 17 and 76). 
He might have had, moreover, special reasons 
for this. He could not give up his work, be- 
cause he felt himself appointed to die in his 
official service; yet he wished also to give way 
to the Lord, and, not as compelled by events, 
but voluntarily, to decrease by the side of Him. 
This purpose would be exactly served by his 


retiring into a small place, and especially by his ° 


beginning to labor in Samaria. It is further 
noteworthy, that immediately after this Christ 
begins to teach in Samaria, though only in 
passing, and that the passage before us relates 
to the disciples of John who were involved in a 
controversy with a Jew concerning purification. 
If this Jew seems to have given the preference, 
as a Jew, to the baptism of Jesus, it is natural 
to suppose that he based his preference on the 
fact that Jesus was baptizing on Judean soil, 
John in Samaria. Enon at all events lay this 
side the Jordan. The objection that John was 
still baptizing in his old way, is solved by his 
calling. As to the objection that he was not 
baptizing ‘into Jesus,” he had only to baptize 
into Christ; to point out the Christ in Jesus was 
the business of his testimony. Meyer remarks, 
against Bretschneider and others, that he did 
not baptize into Jesus because Jesus had not yet 
appeared at allas the Messiah. Yet John had de- 
signated Him as the Messiah, and now did so again 
with the utmost clearness. But his office as 
fore-runner had not ceased with a public ap- 
pearance of Jesus as the Messiah. _ 

There was much water.—This can be 
mentioned to define only the spot, not the region. 

Ver, 24. John was not yet thrown into 
prison.—This, according to De Wette, Meyer, 
etc., is intended to be a correction of the Synop- 
tical tradition. But it is only a completion of it; 
for the Synoptists open the ministry of Jesus with 
His labors in Galilee, not because these were the 
“very beginning” (Tholuck), but because this 
was the current tradition, and because their 
method of construing the history, particularly 
with regard to the contrast between John and 
Christ, required it. Atthe time of the return 
of Christ from the country of Judea to Galilee 
in the winter of 781 John had been cast into 
prison, according to Mark i. 14; during his first 
great tour in Galilee He received the embassy 
from the Baptist in the spring of 782; after His 
return from the feast of Purim in March of 782, 
however, He received the intelligence of the exé- 
cution of the Baptist, according to Matth. xiv. 
12; comp. John vi. 1. 

Ver. 25. A question.—Zfrzorc, disputation. 
Not with the Jews, but withaJew. [See TexruaL 
Norus.] The one Jew, who disputes with the 
disciples of John concerning purification (rept 
kaaptouod), that is, concerning the religious 
washing for purification, which must precede the 
kingdom of heaven [Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Zech, xiii. 
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1], or concerning the baptisms of John and Je- 
sus as to their purifying virtue and Messianic 
validity, gives exegetical trouble. According 
to Tholuck the controversy was begun by dis- 
ciples of Johngand yet the Jew on his part con- 
tentiously extolled the baptism of Jesus, to pro- 
yoke the disciples of John; in other words, with 
not the best design. ‘This evil design is more 
strongly represented by Luthardt: An intent to 
make the Baptist untrue to his office, in order to 
operate the more effectually against Jesus. 
Chrysostom and Semler, on the contrary, have 
supposed that the Jew had been baptized by Je- 
sus, which seems also implied-in the complaint 
of John’s disciples in the next verse. [The first 
sacramental controversy, and the forerunner of 
a good many.—P. S8.] 

Ver. 26. He that was with thee, to whom 
thou hast borne witness.—Jealousy is at the 
out-set betrayed by the avoidance of the name of 
Jesus (comp. Luke x. 87; xv. 80); then it is 
implied that Jesus had been at first Himself de- 
pendent on him, that is, as one baptized by him; 
though it is not asserted, as by the modern criti- 
cism, that He had been a pupil of John. Yo whom 
thou barest witness, etc. A reproach against John 
and Jesus at once (‘‘behold, the same”). Yet 
expressed only in the tone, in the choice of 
words, while nothing is literally ventured be- 
yond historical statement. But that they, them- 
selves irritated, wished to provoke the Baptist to 
see in Jesus an unauthorized rival in the matter of 
baptism, no matter how much He may be in other 
respects, is manifest. Every expression, in this 
view, is pregnant. Even the words: ‘‘beyond 
Jordan,” might imply that they had known bet- 
ter baptism-days on a better soil. Finally their 
displeasure expresses itself in the exaggeration: 
«all men come to Him.” Nevertheless they can- 
not be considered decidedly hostile; they show 
an uncertainty, a wavering, in the issue of which 
the mass of John’s disciples afterwards split into 
two branches, one friendly, the other hostile. 
The Baptist was to express himself on this distine- 
tion of two baptismal communions existing together. 

Ver. 27. A man can receive nothing 
(take nothing upon himself).—A general princi- 
ple of religion, applied to the kingdom of God. 
Gifts and positions in the kingdom of God rest 
upon the free grace and investiture of God Him- 
self. Here lies the obligation of humility before 
God, reverence for the gifted, freedom from 
envy, modesty, self-respect. The form of the ex- 
pression silences by its universality, the spirit of 
the expression purifies by its repression of human 
nature, its emphasizing of the divine. The refer- 
ence of the maxim: (1) To the Baptist, accord- 
ing to many ancients and moderns (Liicke). Wet- . 
stein: Non possum miht arrogare et rapere, qu 
deus non dedit. (2) To Jesus; De Wette, Meyer: 
The greater ministry is given by God to Him. 
(3) To John and Jesus (Kuinoel, Luthardt; 
Tholuck doubtful). The last view is no doubt 
the true; for the maxim is the general superscrip- 
tion of the following contrasts: Christ and John; 
(1) Christ and the forerunner ; (2) the Bridegroom 
and the Bridegroom’s friend; (8) the increasing 
One, and the decreasing; (4) He who is from 
heaven, and he that is of the earth. God is above 
the distinction, and gives to each one his own. 


CHAP. III. 22-36. 


Ver. 28. Ye yourselves bear me wit- 
ness.—Ye yourselves, so jealous, bear witness 
to my modesty, in that ye recall how I bore wit- 
ness to Him. But that.—’AA2’ 67 seem only a 
transition to the discourse dependent on it 
(Meyer, Winer). Yet the expression might also 
point back to the Baptist’s description of him- 
self (ch. i. 23), with the sense; Tovro eli, dre ar. 
—'Exeivog refers to Jesus, of whom they had 
been speaking. De Wette. 5 

Ver. 29. He that hath the bride.—The 
Old Testament theocratic figure of the marriage- 
union between Jehovah and His people, Is. liv. 
5; Hos. ii. 19; and the Song of Songs, according 
to Bengel and Luthardt;* which Meyer doubts, 
because that book is not quoted in the New 
Testament; yet it is manifestly an example at 
least in favor of the view here mentioned:—This 
figure passed over to the relation between Christ 
and the renewed and adorned theocratic people, 
Eph. v. 32; Rev. xxi. 2,9. He that hath the 
bride, is therefore he to whom she is given from 
above, and who is thereby distinguished as the 
supremely Gifted. He is the bridegroom (De 
Wette: Comp. the proverb: Wer das Glliick hat, 
Sihrt die Braut heim).—From him is here distin- 
guished the friend of the bridegroom, a dis- 
tinct personage in the Jewish wedding usage. 
Liicke: /Ao¢ Tov vuygiov answers to the Hebrew 
javiw, in which, however, the ideas of giAoc row 
vue. and rapaviudiog or vuuduywyd¢ are com- 
bined. According to the Hebrew custom, the 
Shoshben, a friend of the bridegroom, was a 
necessary mediator both in the formation and in 
the conclusion of the marriage. In behalf of 
his friend he made suit with the bride, and was 
the indispensable negotiator between the bride 
and bridegroom in relation to the wedding. At 
the wedding itself he was achief manager of the 
feast, a necessary functionary at the inspection 
of the wedding-chamber, and even after the close 
of the marriage a mediator in misunderstandings 
and dissensions.—In a passage Kefuvoth (fol. 12, 
1) it is expressly said: Duos DIIWIW constitue- 
bant, unum sponso, alterum sponse (Schottgen, 
Horx Hebr. et Talm.). Another name is 2718 (tr. 


Sanhedrin f. 27, 2). Doubtless John has es- 
pecially in his eye the business of the wooing, 
to which he was appointed. And then besides his 
subordination to the bridegroom, and his unen- 
vious service in relation to the bride, he ex- 
presses also the honor and satisfaction he has in 
his position. 

Standeth and heareth him.—(1) Interpre- 
tation according to rabbinic passages: customary 
listening of the shoshbenim at the door (én? Tq 
ipa) of the bride-chamhber. For the particu- 
lars see Liicke, I., p. 564. Probably only iso- 
lated apocryphal instances suggested by apocry- 
phal accounts (Tobias. Something like it here 
and there perhaps in the history of Jesuitism and 
Herrnhutism). Hard to imagine as general cus- 
tom. (2) Baumgarten-Crusius, Luthardt: He 
waits for him that is to come, and hears his voice 
as he approaches, bringing his bride home. 
Against this Meyer: The rapavipdiocg does not 





* [Hengstenberg also (I. 232 f.) sees in the whole passage, 
and especially in the votce of the beloved, and the friend of 
the bridegroom, clear allusions to Cant. II. 8; V.2,—P. 8.] 
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stand waiting for the bridegroom, but accompa- 
nies him on the way to the house of the bride. 
Such waiting is the part of the bride’s-maid, 
Matth. xxv. 1. (8) Eckermann, Meyer: He 
stands at his service, waiting his bidding, and 
meantime rejoices in his conversation and glad- 
ness in general. (4) Tholuck: The conversa- 
tion of the bridegroom with the bride preceding 
the wedding. (5) Liicke: The voice of the bride- 
groom has in the Old Testament almost the tone 
of a proverb, Jer. vii. 834; xvi. 9; xxv. 10. The 
friend stands at his side and hears the happy 
voice of the bridegroom. More accurately Gro- 
tius: Voy, stare est ministrare, ut Genes. xli. 46; 


Deut. i.°88; Zach. iii. 7: audiens blandimenta ad 
sponsam. Vide Cant. Cantic.: Hee estvox duv7 
vuugotov. The reference is no doubt to affec- 
tionate and tender greetings to the bride, not 
commissions (Meyer: bidding) to the friend. 
The friend stands (back) and hears in silence 
how the bridegroom himself talks to the bride of 
his love, contrasted with his own business-like 
talking of it to her in urging the suit. 

The voice of the bridegroom is therefore the 
New Testament words of love, the gospel of 
Christ, and that even in distinction from the now 
ceasing lispings of prophecy concerning the new 
covenant. De Wettealso: Of the gladness of the 
bridegroom. When Tholuck observes that g¢av4 
must not be referred to the rejoicings at the wed- 
ding, since the wedding begins later with the 
inauguration of the kingdom, and thus far only 
the conversation of the bridegroom is introduced, 
it must be remarked that the figure of the wed- 
ding is not intended to be pressed. According 
to the word of Christ, Matth. ix. 15, the wedding 
had already in one view begun with His appear- 
ance. In another view it began with His resur- 
rection and the founding of the church, Matth. 
xxii. 9. In still another view it is to come at 
the second appearing of Christ, and meantime 
the Apostles are the wooers of the bride, 2 Cor. 
xi. 2; Rev. xxi. 19. These aspects might per- 
haps be distinguished by the three stages of go- 
ing for and saluting the bride (the act primarily 
meant here), the wedding-feast, and the final 
nuptials; denoting the preaching of the gospel, 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost and founding 
of the church, and the manifestation of the king- 
dom. Yet we cannot apply this distinction of 
periods to the words of the Baptist. To his pro- 
phetic view the wedding was begun. 

Rejoiceth with joy.—_Xap@ yaipet, see 
Luke xxii. 15, [and WwN wiv, Is. 1xi. 10. A 
Hebraizing mode of intensification: pure joy, 
joy and joy only.—P. S.] The 6:4, as in 1 Thess. 
iii. 9, which is unusual, in place of the classical 
éri, etc., adds emphasis to the voice in itself. He 
finds that voice a compensation to his position. 
Contrast of this unenvious joy with the jealous 
tones of the disciples of John. 

This my joy.—This his share in the wed- 
ding. Hath been made full (rezApwrai, per- 
fect tense).—In the happy meeting of the bride- 
groom and bride in the house of the bride the 
wedding itself is, to him, as good as come. He 
has happily completed his task as wooer of the 
bride. He has done the work of his life. See 
the analogous perfect: uevaptipyka, and the exe- 
gesis, ch. i. 84. Is fulfilled, has become perfect, 
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Yet only in its kind, as the joy of the friend of 
the bridegroom; therefore to be distinguished 
from the perfection of the New Testament joy of 
faith, John xv. 11; xvi. 24; xvii. 13 (which 
places Meyer. cites). He meant not by this 
the ceasing of his work, but the decreasing and 
diminishing of it before the increasing glory of 
the word and work of Christ. 

Ver. 30. He must increase.—The true de- 
scription of the relation between John and Christ, 
and between the Old Covenant and the New,, in 
the primitive church, in the medizeval church, in 
this modern age, in the life of every evangelical 
community, and of every individual Christian. 
Increase: In labors, in authority, in disciples. 
Decrease: éAattovotat, be diminished. Noble 
freedom from envy. An admonition to His dis- 
ciples. St. John Baptist’s day in the calendar, 
the longest day [June 24th], after which the 
days decrease; the birth-day of Christ [Dec. 25], 
one of the shortest, from which the days grow 
longer. 

Ver. 31. He that cometh from above is 
above all.—The relation of the section now fol- 
lowing to the preceding. Different views [of the 
authorship of vers. 31-36]: (1) A meditation of 
the Evangelist (Wetstein, Bengel, Kuinoel, Schott, 
Paulus, Olshausen, Tholuck, ete.), as supposed 
to be indicated by the John-like strain, an as- 
sumed contradiction between vers. 382 and 26, 
and the disappearance of all reference to the 
Baptist. Against this it is observed, that there 
is no break at any point, and the present in vers. 
31 and 82 indicates the time of John the Baptist. 
(2) A middle view (Liicke, De Wette, Hofmann): 
The discourse of the Baptist is continued indeed, 
but the subjective reproduction of the Evangelist 
makes it almost a reflection of his own, (3) Con- 
tinuation of the address of the Baptist, like vers. 
16-18 in ch. i, and as in ch. iii. vers. 16-21 con- 
tinue the discourse of Christ; my Leben Jesu, IL., 
2, p. 621, Ebrard, Kritek, p. 294; also Meyer, [p. 
180];* the Johannean character and coloring 
being also admitted evenhere. The stately con- 
clusion of the prophetic testimony of the Baptist 
concerning Christ is not at all inconsistent with 
* his subsequent. expression of. human feeling, 
Matth. xi. According to Strauss and Weisse 
this passage in particular is supposed to prove, 
that the discourses in John are not historical, 
but composed by himself. From this passage 
then, on the contrary, a clear light may be shed 
upon the exquisite, far-reaching, teeming histo- 
yical truth of the whole gospel. 

‘0 dvablev épyduevoc. Present, referring to the 
mission of Christ, which is just unfolding itself. 
See the testimonies of the Baptist concerning the 
divine dignity of Jesus, ch. i. 15-18; ver. 27; 
vers. 29, 34.—Above all.— With respect to 
Christ all men are put in the category of the 
need of salvation. 

He that is of the earth, efc.—Not a tauto- 
logy, but signalizing the difference of origin and 
of consequent quality. From the origin of the per- 
son, his nature appears, and from this his mode 





* [Alford likwise ascribes the last verses to the Baptist, 
and urges the inner coherence of the discourse itself, in 
which John explains to his disciples the reason why Christ 
Eee aie and throw his own dignity into the shade. 
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of speaking. But how could John say this. of 
his testimony (Hofmann)? Tholuck argues: 
Therefore the Evangelist says this, not the Bap- 
tist. But the thing said must nevertheless be 
true, and then it might even better be said by the 
Baptist in his humility, than by the Evangelist 
respecting his former teacher. The Baptist him- 
self therefore must have said it. The question 
is in what sense? We.have a parallel at John i. 
18. In full comparison with the. full glory of 
Christ no one, not even of the prophets, nor the 
Baptist, has ever seen God; in this comparison 
every man, even of the prophets, the Baptist not 
excepted, is of the earth. Then does this mean: 
of the earth, in the sense of John i, 183,,i1%. 6, 
belonging to the old, sinful world as to his ori- 
gin, therefore in his kind, therefore also in his 
speech, since, even as prophet, he can speak the 
divine but rarely, in fragments, and under the 
veil of figures; or in the sense of the émlyela as 
distinguished from the érovpara in ver. 12? 
Exegesis passes by this question, and treats the 
antithesis as if it had the sense of ch. iii. 6; the 
odpé in distinction from the rvevpa. We under- 
stand, however, by the earth (77) primarily the 
old economy and Theocracy in distinction from 
the heaven (otpavéc), whence the new revelation 
comes (see on yer. 12). With the idea of the old 
is then connected unquestionably the idea of the 
imperfect and defective. The antithesis of 
earthly and heavenly, or carnal and spiritual 
descent passes into the antithesis of the old and 
the new time, and this into the antithesis of man- 
kind needing revelation and redemption, and the 
Redeemer. Moreover John speaks here of his 
human Aq2eiv, not of his prophetic eireiv, or this 
latter is reduced in his view to a minimum in his 
human AaAeiv, in comparison with the divine pap- 
rupeiv of Christ, and it should be observed that 
John says: Aadsi éx THC yij¢, not TA THC VIC. 

He that cometh from heaven.—A solemn 
repetition of the preceding, giving it the strong 
form of a dogmatical statement. 

Ver. 32. What he hath seen and heard. 
—See ch. iii. 18; alsoi. 18. Meyer: In His 
pre-existence. Rather, in His whole living di- 
vine nature, in virtue of which His testifying is 
at every moment preceded by a having seen ora 
having heard. The seeing and hearing denotes 
not only the directness of His knowledge, but 
also the full reality, the total scope of it, identi- 
fying it with His bodily vision (Leben Jesu IL, 
p. 518). 

And no man receiveth his testimony.— 
According to the critics, in contradiction with 
ver. 26. Unquestionably a contradiction of the 
noble-minded master to his small-minded disci- 
ples. For them it was quite too much to see all 
running to Jesus; but to him it was quite too 
little; to him it was:as nothing. A hyperbole, 
therefore, of grief and indignation, A rebuke 
to the disposition of his disciples; moreover, an 
admonition to them to go to Jesus, as in ch. i. 
29. He could not send them away by force, be- 
cause hig school was a school of preparation, in 
which those only had become perfect, who went 
of their own will to Jesus. ‘The Baptist qualifies 
his hyperbole (see similar expressions of the 
Evangelist, ch. i. 11; xii. 87) by what follows. 
Tholuck: ‘John reviews the history asa whole 
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in the course of which the believers are a va- 
nishing minority.” John no doubt speaks here 
with the conduct of the Jews chiefly in view. 
See Rom. ix. 

Vers. 33, 84. He that hath received his 
testimony .... for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure.—Aorist: 6 AaBov. And 
this doubtless with special reference to such dis- 
ciples of John as had gone to Christ; commending 
them, and recommending imitation. Hath set 
his seal, hathsealed. A tropical term, denoting 
generally in the Old Testament fastening up, in 
the New rather complete authentication; affixing 
the signature of execution, ch. vi. 27; Rom. iv. 
11, etc. In Christ the truth of God as revelation 
is completed, 2 Cor. i. 20; by the believing con- 
fession of Him this fact, that the truth of God 
has proved itself perfect, is attested, sealed. 
How far? The answer to this question depends 
on the right interpretation of the two following 
verses. (a) If v. 34 refer to Christ, the syllogism 
is this; Christ as the messenger of God speaks 
the words of God, because God has given to Him 
the Spirit not by measure, but in immeasurable 
fulness (Liicke, De Wette); he, therefore, who 
acknowledges the word of Christ to be true, ac- 
knowledges the word of God himself; he who 
believes not Christ, makes God a liar. (b) But 
the 34th verse may refer to the prophets, sum- 
med up and represented in John: The messen- 
ger of God speaks the words of God, for God 
gives his Spirit copiously enough for this; he, 
therefore, who accepts not Christ, denies, in the 
Fulfiller of the testimony of the prophets, the 
word of God also in that testimony itself, or 
rather he necessitates the inference, that God 
promised that the Messiah should come, and has 
not kept His word, or that in His different reve- 
lations He has contradicted Himself. (c) Then 
again these opposite interpretations may be 
modified. The first interpretation thus, ac- 
cording to Meyer: ‘Whom God hath sent,’ fits not 
every prophet, but Christ alone, according to 
ver. 31, in view of His mission from heaven. On 
the other hand, the ov yap &k pérpov, expressing 
a general truth, should not be referred primarily 
to Christ; else airy must have been added. The 
statement is, that God gives the Spirit in general 
not éx pérpov, but regardless of pétpov, to one 
more, to another less, yet to every one enough 
for inspiration; whence it follows that Christ is 
the most richly endowed (é« denoting the norm). 
Yet the more to one and less to another may be 
given in limited measure, and it is a preliminary 
question whether the yérpov should mean a gene- 
ral proportion for all, or & limited measure for each 
individual. The passage in Vajikra rabba Sectio 
15 (cited by Liicke and others): ‘‘Hiiam spiritus 
sanctus non habitavit super prophetas, nisi mensura 


quadam (pwn) ; quidam enim librum unum, qui- 


dam duos vaticiniorwm ediderunt’’—speaks not of 
a proportion, but of limited portions for differ- 
ent individuals. If now the expression be re- 
ferred to the prophets, it cannot mean: God 
gives the Spirit immeasurably. If we would re- 
fer it directly to Christ, air@ is wanting. But 
we may take the expression as a motto of the 
New Testament age which has now opened. God 
now gives the Spirit, and gives it not according 
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to a limited measure (Joel ii.; Acts ii.).—Not 
by measure. Gerlach: ‘Perhaps this is an 
allusion to the fact that the priests were only 
sprinkled with the anointing oil, while upon the 
head of the high-priest the whole of the oil was 
poured, Exod. xxix. 7; Ps. exxxill. 2.” From 
this it isclear that He whom now pre-eminently 
God hath sent, Christ, speaketh ra pyuara (not 
only pyuara) rod Yeod, t.e., all the words of God, 
the: entire revelation, which has hitherto been 
spoken only piecemeal (see ch. i. 17, 18; Heb. 
i. 1). This the believer seals. He attests it with 
the confidence of the confessor and martyr, as it 
is attested to him in his heart. The second in- 
terpretation is modified by referring the mes- 
senger of God [ver. 34] to the prophetic office, 
as represented by John, and then taking the 
sentence about the Spirit thus: In this day, 
wherein God gives the Messiah the fulness of the 
Spirit, the Baptist also has his share in the 
abundance (see the history of the Baptism of 
Jesus). Then with this John Christ is com- 
pared, as described in ver. 85. In favor of this 
antithesis are the facts, (1) that John here still 
appears as pre-eminently the azeoraduévoc; [ch. 
i. 6], Christ as the épyduevoc; (2) that it is said 
in ver. 34: 6 Sedc aréoresdev, in ver. 85; 6 maT7p 
dyard; (8) that here the AaAeiy (not eireiv) of 
the pfuara Seo is set against the fact that all 
things are given into the hands of Christ. 

The result is, we find ourselves compelled to 
decide for the second explanation of the difficult 
passage: The last messenger, in virtue of his 
participation in the New Testament advent of 
the Spirit, speaks the prophetic words of God as 
such (in distinction from fact) ; the Son presents 
Himself as the fulfilment of these words in fact. 
He, therefore, who receives Him, seals that God 
in His prophetic words (spoken by the Baptist) 
is true. He who disavows Christ, disavows, 
therefore, His fore-runner also. A good disciple 
of John must become a disciple of Christ. 

Ver. 35. Loveth the Son.—Emphatic: in 
singular manner. This love is the cause of the 
glorifying of the Son. All things: not to be quali- 
fied (Grotius: Omnia mysteria regni; Kuinoel: 
Doctrine partes). Matth. xi. 27; xxviii. 18; John 
xiii. 3. Into his hand.—Strictly : in his hand 
[év rH xecpi avrov]. Pregnant diction: so into His 
hand, that they are in His hand (Winer, p. 385). 

Ver. 36. He that believeth in the Son.— 
The Baptist concludes his prophetic preaching 
with the great alternative, which Christ also 
pronounces in ver. 18, and at His departure 
from the earth.—Everlasting life, see ver. 15. 
Hath.—It is noteworthy that this inwardness 
of the eternal life was already recognized by the 
Baptist.—He who is not obedient in faith 
to the Son, a7eI6v; not: believeth not (Lu- 
ther [and the E. V.]),* but is disobedient; mean- 
ing, however, as standing opposed to faith, the 
refusal of the obedience of faith. In faith lies 
the moral kernel of obedience veiled in love, 
peace, joy; hence 6 meorevwv. Out of unbelief 
disobedience, or even dvouia, as a moral worm 
comes forth openly; hence amesSov. Meyer: 
‘‘Disobedient to the Son, inasmuch as He re- 
quires faith.” Right, but not enough. Tholuck: 





*(Alford defends the BH. V.: “dmrevOav may mean dis- 
believing. Unbelief implies disobedience.” -—P. S.] 
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Amevdciv alternates with arcoreiv, Rom. xi. 80.— 
Shall not see life.—With the everlasting life 
he fails of life in general; he shall not even see ity 
to say nothing of having it. But the wrath of 
God.—Neither punishment on the one hand, nor 
a holy passion on the other, but the righteous- 
ness of God combined with His veiled jealousy in 
its visitation of judgment, Rom. i. 18; Eph. ii. 3; 
Matth. iii. 7. Abideth on him; in proportion 
as his unbelief is incorrigible (strictly: abideth 
towards him; pressing more and more strongly 
upon him). The effect of the opyh is Sdvaroc. 
[The yévec implies, that we are by nature in a 
state of condemnation; comp. téxva gboee opyic, 
Eph. ii. 3; John iii. 6.—P. 8.] 

_ A worthy closing word of the Old Testament; 
the last peal of the thunder of the law; the fare- 
well of the Baptist. For what he afterwards 
says to Herod, he says as teacher, not as pro- 
phet; and the question with which he sends his 
disciples to Christ, is the question of a tempted, 
believing man. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The first ministry of the Lord in the Judean 
country, a counterpart of His last public ministry 
in the temple on Zion from the triumphal entry, 
to the Tuesday evening (see Com. on Matt. on 
ch, xxi. 12-14, p. 879); in that in the first case 
the hostility of the rulers of the Jews had. not 
yet broken out, in the last case it seemed van- 
quished by the hosanna of a believing people. 
Hence here a preliminary baptizing finds place, 
there a teaching and healing inthetemple. And 
the cessation of baptism in the Jewish country 
is a prelude of the final departure of Jesus from 
the temple (Matth. xxiii.) 

2. The baptizing of Jesus through His dis- 
ciples a connecting link between the New Testa- 
ment baptism of the Spirit and the baptism of 
John, as John’s baptism was a connecting link 
between the Old Testament washing and circum- 
cision, and the baptism of Christ. 

8. The last prophetic testimony to Christ given 
by the Baptist in his glory and in elevation above 
his last struggle [Matth. xi.]; the last flash, so 
to speak, of the Old Testament in the light of 
the New Testament itself, and a testimony to the 
higher glory of the New. 

4. The symbol of the intimate relation, the be- 
trothal between Jehovah and His people (Ps. xlv. ; 
Song of Solomon; Is. liv.; Ixii.; Ezek. xvi. 8; 
xxiii: ; Hos. ii. 19) finds its fulfilment in the br7- 
dal relations between Christ and the church coming 
forth to meet Him. It belonged to the office of 
the Baptist to complete this prophecy in the most 
concrete vivid form. Christ on His part has 
taken up the word in the most varied applica- 
tions, first to the disciples of John himself (Matth. 
ix. 15), and afterwards throughout the whole 
New Testament, 1 Cor. xi. 83; Eph. v. 28; Rev. 
xxi. 9. The love of the bride is the symbol of 
the life of the Spirit. Plato’s Symposion is a 
heathen parallel to the Song of Solomon. 

5. The perpetual force of the maxim: He must 
increase, but I must decrease. 

6. So far as in him lay, John sent all his dis- 
ciples forward to Christ, and pointed all the Jews 
to Him. Not only most of the Jews, however, 


but even many of John’s disciples failed to come 
up to the word of the prophet, and fell under the 
condemnation pronounced by him. On the dis- 
ciples of John see Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, 1., 
p- 69:[Edinb. ed, L, 58]. 

7. Both of the glory. of Christ, and of the con- 
demnation, John speaks in a more Old Testament 
way than Christ Himself (comp. vers. 85 and 18; 
vers. 36.and 18); quite in keeping with his mis- 
sion. His last word is a last thunder-clap from 
Sinai and a last lightning-flash of Elijah, pro- 
phesying of the baptism of fire (Matth. ili.) and 
the flames of the judgment of the world (2 Pet. 
iii. 10). 5 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A series of separate themes in the sentences 
of the Baptist, vers. 27, 29, 80, 31 sqq.—The bap- 
tism of Jesus by the side of the baptism of John, 
the gradual transfer of the Old Testament order 
of things into the church of Christ.—Relation of 
the baptism of Jesus to the baptism of John: (1) 
Points in common; (2) points of difference.— 
The harmony between John and Christ, and the 
dissension between their disciples, the living 
type of a primeval and a constantly repeated his- 
tory (see Gen. xiii. 7).—Two divided purifica- 
tion or reformation churches, to be united by 
being pointed from men to the Lord.—The jea- 
lousy of the disciples and the purity of the Mas- 
ter.—The last testimony of the Baptist concern- 
ing Christ, an expression at once of the highest, 
gentlest love and the mightiest wrath.—Christ 
the Bridegroom of the bride: (1) Adorned to be 
such by the election of God; (2) recognized as 
such by the greeting of the bride; (8) honored 
as such by the wooer and friend; (4) proved 
such by His fidelity and glory. —The word of the 
Baptist: He must increase, but I must decrease, 
in its application to the natural life (1) of the 
world, (2) of the church, (8) of the Christian.— 
Christ the Witness from heaven,—Faith in Christ, 
a sealing of all the words of God in the Old Tes- 
tament, Truth is the unity of correlative oppo- 
sites.—Without faith in the truth of God, we 
cannot perceive the unity in the great distinc- 
tion between the Old Testament and the New.— 
With the New Testament the Jews lost also the 
truth of the Old.—With their acknowledgment 
of the Old Testament, Christians may also ob- 
scure the truth of the New.—The life of faith a 
moral life on a heavenly scale: (1) Faith, an 
obedience rising into free, blissful confidence, 
and veiled in it; (2) Unbelief, a moral disobedi- 
ence (immorality) in naked, open deformity.— 
The wrath of God, the jealousy of rejected love, 
i..e., a full tide of gracious operation, changed 
by the unbelief of the man himself into judgment. 
See Rom. ii. 5.—Jesus in the Judean country, or 
an effort in hope to lead the people of Israel over 
by gentle ways into the new covenant (comp. 
Gen. v. 5).—The two baptizers together.—Reli- 
gious controversy in its had and its good opera~ 
tion (the words of the disciples of John, and the 
words of their master).—The word of the disci- 
ples: All men come to Him, and the word of the 
master; No man receiveth His testimony.—Only 
what is given him from heaven can a man truly 


[take to himself: (1) What he usurps is given 
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him in wrath, and received to condemnation ; 
(2) what is given to him is forever his own.—He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom; or, the 
life of Christendom a testimony to Christ.—The 
wedding of the Son.—The friend of the bride- 
groom, in His behaviour, an example for gui- 
dance and warning, to bishops, ministers, di- 
vines.—The decreasing of the Baptist, his in- 
crease.—The man of the earth, and the Man from 
heaven above all.—The believer, a witness of 
God attested by God.—Christ the seal of. the 
word of God, manifest in the burning seal of 
living Christian hearts, 2 Cor, i. 20; Rev. iii. 
14,.—The outpouring of the Spirit without mea- 
sure.—The Father, the Son, the Spirit.—The 
last word of the Baptist concerning the Son: (1) 
What the Son is ; (2) what He has; (3) what He 
gives; (4) what He is worth [vers. 34-36]. é 

Sranke: Nova Bibl. Tub.: Premature. zeal, 
envy, dependence on human authority, and self- 
interest: O how much harm they do!—CansTxIn: 
Satan and his tools know too well how much de- 
pends on the unity of Christians; hence they 
take special pains to-make schism of every kind 


among them, Gal. v. 20.—Masvus: It is danger-\ 


ous for hearers to flatter their teachers.—People 
must not hang with sinful passion upon a teacher 

who is renowned.—As the peace-makers are 

called the children of God, so the instigators. of 

division are justly called children of the devil.— 

Hepinerr: The office of the preacher. and its 

profitable success come from God.—We men have 

nothing from ourselves, but everything from hea- 
yen; therefore should we ascribe nothing to our- 
selves, but everything to God alone, and thank 

Him for it, 1 Cor. iv. 7.—Ostanper: He who 
attempts high things, to which he is not called 
of God, spends all his care and labor in vain, and 
comes to shame at last, as the examples of Ab- 
salom, Theudas, Judas of Galilee, and others, 
prove, Sirach iii. 23.—HEDINGER: Let no man 
thrust himself into an office, without the will of 
God.—Quesnen: Every calling, every . grace 
(gift) has certain limits above which no man may 
elevate himself.—He who purely and steadfastly 
preaches Christ, may appeal to the testimony of 
his hearers.—A servant of the church, though in 
high office, has yet more cause to be humble than 
to be exalted.—Servants of God justly rejoice, 
when they can lead many souls to the Lord.— 
Moon and stars are lost when the sun rises; so 
with me, when the Sun of Righteousness appears. 
__Hepinaer: Christ, the Alpha and Omega, 
should be all; we instruments are nothing.— 
CanstEer1n: Because all ministers are men, their 
word must be tested by the doctrine of Christ.— 
Christ’s testimony is the whole counsel of God 
for our salvation.—Christ spoke the word, or 
proclaimed the counsel of God, as the personal 
and independent Word of God.—Masus: The be- 
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liever may verily be sure of his salvation, be- 
cause he already has eternal life, though in the 
world he still is subject to much suffering.—Can.. 
stein: Unbelief, the cause of condemnation, be- 
Cause it rejects the means by which the wrath of 
God might be averted. 

»-Gossner: Eternallife is given to the believer 
fromthe hour he believes; : He need not wait 


for it‘; he has. it already here.—Braune: As a 


man stands towards the Saviour, so.stands he 
towards God and the gift of God, eternal life.— 
ScHLEIERMACHER: It is an old fault, which re- 
appears continually in a multitude of forms, and 


even in the Christian church,—the strong dispo- 


sition of men to believe in a man.—And how does 
God give from heaven, what He gives to a man? 
Surely not otherwise than through the man’s own 
conduct and:that of other men. So long then as 


-our own conduct-is in contradiction with the di- 


vine working, we should not console ourselves 
with the knowledge that a man can receive no- 


thing except it be given him from heaven, but do 


our utmost to find out what-and how much is 


| given:us from heayen.—That John must decrease, 
‘and the Lord increase,—this is the true relation 


between the old covenant and the new, between 
every imperfect worship of God, every other less 
firmly closed relation of men to Him, and that 
which is offered in Christ.—Scuenxen: Our fu- | 
ture welfare rests: not on man, but on Christ: 
(1) Not on the word of man, but on the Gospel 
of Christ; (2) not.on the work of man, but on 
the atoning work of Christ; (8) not on the name 
of man, but on the glorious name of Christ. 
Hevsner: True calling comes only from God, 


from Him alone success;. the rise and fall of hu 


man names, success and failure, are matters of 
divine control.—(From Zinzenporr): When 
souls depend on men, etc., they are in most cases 
betrayed. Then when one such poor man comes 
to confusion, they are all confounded; when he 
is taken suddenly from them, they are all lost.— 
How rarely are men like John! Often the later 
exalt themselves over the earlier, pupils above 
masters: and how men envy, attack, belittle 
the greater merit! Men will not see others, 
especially their followers, outstrip them (true, 
alas, peculiarly of Germany, and to not the least 
extent of Evangelical theologians and clergy- 
men).—Hath set his seal: Every believer is a 
living attestation of the true God himself. What 
honor, to confirm the truth of God to others !— 
God gives not the Spirit by measure. All, even 
the most gifted, are capable of growing in the 
Spirit in insinitum.—The guilt of rejecting divine 
grace leaves in the heart of the unbeliever no- 
thing but the sense of an angry God. Conscience 
is the preacher of this wrath (yet the wrath 
manifests itself especially in swelling judgments 
against the unbeliever). 
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an 


VIL. 


JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL. THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. CHRIST THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, THE FOUNTAIN 
OF PEACE. THE WHITE HARVEST FIELD, OR THE FIELD OF EARTH AND THE FIELD OF HEAVEN. 
THE SOWERS AND THE REAPERS, THE FAITH OF THE SAMARITANS, A PRESAGE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 


Cuap. IV. 1-42. 


4 When therefore the Lord [J: esus]! knew how [that] the Pharisees had heard that 
2 Jesus made [makes] and baptized [baptizes] more disciples than J ohn (Though 
3 Jesus himself baptized not [did not baptize], but his disciples), He left Judea, and 
4 departed again® into Galilee. And he must needs go through Samaria. 
5 Then cometh he [He cometh, therefore] to a city of Samaria, which is [omit which 
is] called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground [or piece of land] that Jacob gave to his 
6 son Joseph. Now [And] J acob’s well [fountain]’ was there. Jesus therefore, be- 
ing wearied with his journey, sat thus [simply sat down] on the well: [.] and [omit 
and] it was about* the sixth hour. 
7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give 
8 me to drink (For his disciples were [had] gone away unto the city to buy meat 
Q [food]). Then® saith the woman of Samaria [The Samaritan woman" saith] unto 
him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which [who] am a wo- 
man of Samaria [a Samaritan woman]? for the [omit the] Jews have no dealings 
10 with the [omit the] Samaritans.’ Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knew- 
est the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldst 
11 have asked of him, and he would have given thee living water. The woman saith 
unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with,’ and the well is deep: from whence 
12. then hast thou that [the] living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which [who] gave us the well, and-drank thereof himself, and his children [sons], 
13 and his cattle? Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever [Every one that} 
14 drinketh [ras 6 4] of this water shall [will] thirst again: But whosoever drink- 
eth [whosoever shall drink, ds 0” dy xy} of the water that I shall give him 
shall [will] never thirst; but the water that I shall give him” shall be [be- 
come, yevjoetat] in him a well [fountain] of water springing up into everlasting 
15 life. ‘The woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not [may 
16 not thirst], neither [nor] come [all the way, degpywpar] hither [é%dde] todraw. Jesus 
17 [He}” saith unto her, Go, call thy husband,” and come hither. The woman answered 
and said, I have no husband [dx yw dvdpa}. Jesus said unto her, Thou hast well 
said, I have no husband [A husband I have not, or, Husband J have none, dvd pa 
18 odz Zyw]: For thou hast had five husbands ; and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband: in that saidst thou truly [in this thou hast spoken truly, or, truth, rodro 
19 adnds¢ eYpnzas]. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a pro- 
20 phet. Our fathers worshipped in [or, on] this mountain ; and ye say, that in Jeru- 
21 salem is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, be- 
lieve me,* the [an] hour cometh [is coming], when ye shall neither in [or, on] this 
92 mountain, nor yet [omit yet] at [in] Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship 
y2 know not what [that which ye know not]: we know what we worship [we wor- 
_ ship that which we know]; for [the] salvation’ is [or, comes] of [from] the Jews. 
23 But the [an] hour cometh [is coming], and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
[will] worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to 
24 worship him [for also (zat ydp) such worshippers the Father seeketh]. God is a 
Spirit [is spirit] :'° and they that worship him must worship him [omit him] in spi- 
95 rit and in truth. The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which 
26 [who] is called Christ :"7 when he is come, he will tell us all things. Jesus saith 
unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 
97 ‘And upon this came his disciples, and marvelled that he talked with the [a] wo- 
man:'® yet no man [no one] said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her ? 
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28 The woman then left her water-pot, and went her way [went away] into the city, 
29 and saith to the men, Come, see a man, which [who] told me all things that ever” 
30 I did: is not [omit not] this the Christ? Then [omit Then]” they went out of the 
city, and came unto [to] him. 
31 In the mean while his disciples prayed [asked] him, saying, Master [Rabbi], eat. 
32 But he said unto them, I have meat [food] to eat that ye know not of. 
33 Therefore said the disciples one to another, Hath any man brought him aught [any 
34 thing] to eat? Jesus saith unto them, My meat [food] is to do” the will of him 
35 that sent me, and to finish his work. Say not ye [Do ye not say],‘There are yet 
- four months [it is yet a four-month” ], and then cometh [the] harvest? behold [Lo !] 
I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already 
36 to harvest [white for harvest already]. And [omit And]* he that reapeth [the 
reaper] receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: that both he that 
37 soweth and he that reapeth [the sower and the reaper] may rejoice together. And 
[For, yép] herein [in this spiritual field] is that saying [fully] true, One soweth, and 
38 another reapeth. I [have] sent you to reap that whereon ye [have] bestowed no 
zODINE § other men [others have] laboured, and ye are [have] entered into their 
abours. 
39 And many of the Samaritans of that city believed on [in] him for the saying [be- 
cause of the word, dca tov Adyoy] of the woman, which [who] testified, He told me 
40 all that ever I did. So when [When, therefore] the Samaritans were come [came] 
unto him, they besought him that he would tarry with them [to abide with them]: 
41 and he abode there two days. And many more believed because of ‘his own [omit 
42 own] word [dca tov Adyov adrod]; And said unto the woman, Now we believe, not 
~ [No longer do we believe] because of thy saying (story, d:a t7y oj» Aakiar]: for we 
have heard him [omit him] ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ [omit 
the Christ ],” the Saviour of the world. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[6 ‘Iycods is supported by &, D. A. Vulg. Syr., Tischend. (ed. VIII.); the text. rec. 6 xkvptos by A. B.C. ae., 
Treg., Alf., Westc. and Hort.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 3.—Uhe waAcv is doubtful, being wanting in Codd. A. E. F., eéc., many minuscules, and many versions among them. 
[Sustained by &, B.? C. D. etc., Tischend., Alf.—P.8.] 

3 Ver. 6.—|John uses, alternately, with good reason, mny7 (vers. 6, 14) and ¢péap (11, 12); the Vulgate retains the dis- 
tinction, rendering the former by fons, the latter by puteus. Augustine says: omnis puteus fons, non omnis fons puteus. 
Only such a spring as is not on the surface, but deep,and low down, is called a well (comp. ver. 11: “ the well is deep”). The 
Arabs make a similar distinction between ’ain or fountain, which bubbles and gushes up at its source, and beer (bir) or 
well, which is constructed by a shaft sunk deep into the earth, either built of stone or excavated in the solid rock. The 
A. V. obliterates the distinction. “Fountain” is a better rendering of ny, at least in connection with “springing,” ver. 
14.—P. 8. 

4 Wen 6.—A. B.C. efc., as. [Text. rec. vet with E. Chrys. Cyr—P.S.] 

5 Ver. 7._On the writing error iv, comp. Meyer. [Text.rec.: metv, Tischend., Alf.: ety, which is best supported. It is 
the infin. aor. of wivw. Both forms are used, but the dissylabic mecvy is more correct. See the quotation trom Herodian 
in the 8th ed. of Tischend.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 9.—{otv is omitted by Tischend. (VIII.) and Alford.—P.8.] 

1 Ver: rr yuvy } Zamapectis. In ver. 7 it is yury éx THs Zamapecas. The country is meant, not the city of Samaria 
(Sebaste). which was two hours distant.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 9._(The explanatory words: od yap ovyxpovrat “Iovdaior Zapapetrats, are omitted by Tischend. in his 8th ed., 
but retained by Lachm., Treg., Alf. Westcott and Hort include them in brackets. Meyer, Trench and most commentators 
take the words as an insertion of the Evangelist, but Lange ascribes them to the woman.—P. §.] 

9 Ver. 11.—[Kupce, ovre dvtAnua éxes. The avrrAnua, haustrum (hauritorium in Augustine), bucket in most of the early 
E. V., is not the same with the pia or water-pot which the woman leaves behind in her zeal to communicate the good news 
to the people in town (ver. 28), but, another vessel, with a rope or stick to draw up the water from the well. Trench, quoting 
from Malan, says, it is “the situla [?] generally made of skin, with three cross sticks tied round the mouth to keep it open. 
It is let down by a rope of goat’s hair, and may be seen lying on the curb stones of almost every well in the Holy Land,” 
—P.S. 

10 Yer 14.—[“ The 6 wivwy sets forth th: -. urrence, the interrupted seasons, of the drinking of earthly water ;—the ds 8’ 
av win—the once having tasted, and ever continuing in the increasing power, and living forth-flowing, of that life-long 
draught.” Alford.—P. 8.] ; t 

11 Ver, 14.—Lachmann has put the words: od wy Sujoes eis Tov aidva, dAAG 7d Udwp, 0 ddow av’ro in brackets, because 
they are wanting in Cod. U., in Origen, and ia several minuscuies. These words, however, are sufficiently attested. Probably 
the omission has arisen through a confounding of the second av7@ with the first. It should be further noted that there is a 
wavering between dusjon and dumjoe. Most of the authorities (A. D. L.) are for dupjoe. [Wordsworth prefers the lect. 
rec. duWjoy (shall not thirst) as intimating that the believer shall be preserved from thirst by divine power. But difrjoe 
(will not thirst) is supported by X, A. B. D. L. M., efc., and adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, ele.—P.8.] 

12 Ver, 16.—‘O ’Ingods is wanting in B. C.* etc. : 

18 [bid.—The order gov rov dvdpa in Cod. B., minuscules, and Origen, adopted by Tischendorf, has the advantage of 
stronger emphasis. [Lect. rec. rov adpa. cov.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 21.—[In the best authorities yvvat follows after the verb: Believe me, woman.—P. 8.] 

15 Ver, 22.—|7 awrnpia, the promised salvation, the only salvation.—P. 8.] eat 

16 Ver. 24.—{IIvedua, which in the original stands emphatically first, is here not the Holy Spirit asa distinct Person, but 
the spiritual, immaterial nature of God which is common to all persons of the Holy Trinity. Hence spirit should not be 
capitalized, as in the A. V. Nor should the indefinite article be retained. The meaning is: God is pure spirit, spirit in the 
highest, absclute sense, nothing but spirit, Comp. God is ight, 1 John i. 5; God is love, 1 John iv. 8.—P. §.] 
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AT Ver, 25.—[The words 6 Aeydmevos xpraTds are probably the words of 


Evangelist. Comp. ver. 29.—P. 


18 Ver. 27.—(The insertion of the definite article by the A. eee 


e ExrG, NOTES 


isciples knew nothing. Se 
man, of whom the disciples y £. a Deste laore 


19 Ver. 29.—The baa of the Recepta, after 
Tischendorf. The same in ver. 39. [a is rather 
Alford reads éca.—v. 8.] 

20 Ver. 29.—[ mare (an 
doubt, like the German: 


d py), as interrogative particle,. 
doch wohl nicht, comp. Matth. vii. 9, 


better sustained by &. B. C.* Syr. Orig., 


the woman, not a parenthetical explanation of the 
the astonishment from the sex to this particular wo, 


expressive and more probable than the a of B.C., adopted by 
and adopted by ‘Tischend. ed. VIII. 


presupposes a negative answer, or at least leaves the matter in 


10; Luke vi. 39. The woman is afraid to trust her own great 


discovery, and theretore modestly asks in this doubting style-—P.8.] 


2 Ver. 30 —The ody of the Recepta is too feebly attested. 


2 Ver, 34.—The reading tva mou 
ceeding TeActoow. 

% Ver. 35—The reading 
reading of the oldest uncial M 

% Ver. 36.—Kai is hi ahi Cod 
ing of 75y (ver. 35) with what follows 
dort and ae Ee ancot #5y with ver. 36.—P iS 


2% Ver, 42.—The addition of 6 Xpratds in 
reverses the order.—E. D. Y.], supported by 
minuscules. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[In this section our Saviour, sitting on Jacob’s 
wellin weariness of body, yet with ever fresh sym- 
pathy for man, discourses on the water of eternal 
life with an ignorant, degraded. semi-heathenish, 
yet quick-witted, sprightly and susceptible wo- 
man, a sort of ‘‘Samaritan Magdalene,”* and 
teaches her the sublime truths of the true worship 
of God which broke down the partition wall be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles. He saw, by super-natu- 
ral intuition, the dark spots in her character, but 
also the deeper aspirations of her soul which had 
not been extinguished by a life of shame; and 
when she began to repent and believe, He un- 
veiled to her the future of His kingdom, as He 
had not done to an orthodox Jew. This scene is 
in striking contrast with the one related in the 
third chapter, where He instructed a Jew of ihe 
highest respectability in Jerusalem on the mys- 
tery of regeneration and the divine counsel of 
redemption. Christianity touches the extremes 
of society: humbling the lofty, raising the lowly, 
saving both. Christ’s intercourse with women, 
«the last at the cross and the earliest at the tomb,” 
was marked by freedom from Jewish and Orien- 
tal contempt of the weaker sex (comp. ver. 27), 
by elevation above earthly passion, and a mar- 
vellous union of purity and frankness, dignity 
and tenderness. He approached them asa friend 
and brother, and-yet-as their Lord and Saviour, 
while they were irresistibly drawn towards Him 
with mingled feelings of affection and adoration. 
He dealt with them as one who condemned even 
an impure look (Matth. v. 28), and yet He permit- 
ted the sinful woman to wash His feet with tears 
of repentance (Luke vii. 37 ff.). He partook of 
the hospitality of practical, busy Martha, while 
gently reminding her of the better part which 
her contemplative sister Mary had chosen in re- 
verently listening to His instruction (Luke x. 
38 ff.), and comforted them both at the death of 
their brother (John xi.); He lent a sympathizing 
ear to the sorrows of travail and the joy of deli- 
verance (John xvi. 21); He remembered His 
mother in the last agony on the cross (xix. 26, 
27); and He appeared first in His resurrection 
glory to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had 
cast seven devils.+ 





* (So Dr. Lange calls her.] 


+ feeonp. Guizot’s remarks on this subject, quoted below, 
Docrr. anp Eruto. No. 6.—P. §.] 


of the Recepta: tetpaynvov would elu 
SS. including &, B., and adopted by Tischend. and Alt.—P. 8.] 
d. B. C* D. (Cod. Sin.—E..D. Y.], 
(ver. 36) as in Cod. A. and oth 


the Recepta [after: r | 
A. D., is made uncertain by B.C. [Cod. Sin.—E. D. Y.], Origen, Irenzeus, and 


(Tischend.) is better supported than mowjow (Lachm.), which nas come from the suc- 


cidate the well supported rerpdy.yvos. [The latter is the 


and others. Probably inserted to prevent the connect- 
ers. The 7dy nevertheless belongs to ver. 35. ['Tischen- 


“the Saviour of the world;” the Engl. Vers., like Luther’s, 


[The- Samaritans, whether we regard them 
with Gesenius and the majority of modern scho- 
lars) as the descendants of the remnants of the 
ten tribes and the heathen colonists introduced 
by the Assyrians, or (with Hengstenberg, Robin- 
son, and the older writers) as pure heathen in 
descent, who afterwards adopted certain features 
of the Jewish religion, such as circumcision, the 
worship of Jehovah and the hopes of the Messiah 
(comp. note on ver. 4), were, at all events, in 
their religion, a mongrel people, at one time 
more Jewish, at another more heathenish, ac- 
cording to circumstances and policy. much given 
to deceit and lying, and more cordially hated by 
the Jews than the pure Gentiles. Christ broke 
the spell of this long nourished national pre- 
judice. It is true, He forbade the disciples, in 
their early missionary labors, to go to the Sama- 
ritans (Matth. x. 5, 6), and this seems to be in- 
consistent with His own conduct as related in 
thischapter. But the prohibition was only tem- 
porary and well founded in the divine law of or- 
der and progress. The Apostles were first sent 
to the house of Israel; they must lay the foun- 
dation of Christianity in that soil which had been 
providentially prepared for centuries, before it 
could be successfully planted among Gentiles. 
At the same time Christ Himself, though in the 
days of His flesh ‘sent to the lost sheep of the 
house-of Israel,” incidentally and by prophetic 
anticipation, as it were, made an exception, not 
only in this case, but also.in the case of the 
Syro-Phenician. woman (Matth. xv. 21 ff.), and 
the heathen centurion of Capernaum (Matth. 
viii. 5 ff.); and, in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan (Luke x. 80 ff.), He rebuked the pride 
and prejudice of the Jews with regard to that 
people. His favorable reception among them is 
confirmed by:the report of Luke xvii..11-ff., that 
of the ten lepers whom He healed on a journey 
through Samaria, only one returned thanks, and 
he a Samaritan, putting to shame the remaining 
nine, who were Jews. 

[The discourse here told has all the artless 
simplicity, freshness, vivacity and truthfulness 
of historical reality. No one could have invented 
it. The portrait of the woman is remarkably 
life-like—every word and act is characteristic. 
The whole scenery remains to this day almost 
unchanged: Jacob’s well, though partly in ruins; 
round about the waving harvests of a fertile and 
beautiful valley, with abundance of water; the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim; a heap of stones 
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onthe spot where the Samaritan temple stood; the 


flat roofs of the neighboring town, visible through 
olive trees; veiled women in oriental costume 
coming for water, bearing a stone pitcher on the 
head or the shoulder; the weary traveller thirst- 
ing for a refreshing drink; the old bigotry and 
hatred of race and religion still burning beneath 
the ashes. How often has this chapter been read 
since by Christian pilgrims on the, very spot 
where the Saviour rested, with the irresistible 
impression that every word is true and adapted 
to the time and place, yet applicable to all times 
and places. Jacob’s well is no more used, but 
the living spring of water which the Saviour first 
opened there to a poor, sinful, yet penitent wo- 
man, is as deep and fresh as ever, and will quench 
the thirst of souls to the end of time. 

[On this visit of our Saviour, the seed was sown 
which, a few years afterwards, as He propheti- 
cally foresaw (ver. 85), grew up into a plentiful 
harvest and resulted in the conversion of the Sa- 
maritans, as related Acts viii. 5 ff., and this in 
turn prepared the way for the conversion of the 
Gentiles. From Samaria hailed Simon Magus 
with the first doctrinal corruptions of Christianity 
by the admixture of heathen notions, but also 
Justin Martyr, the fearless apologist, who was a 
native of that very Sychar or Flavia Neapolis, 
where Christ met. the Samaritan woman. But 
of far greater consequence than the result related 
in the Acts, is the example here set by Christ for 
missionary operations, and the doctrines laid 
down for all ages.—P. S. ] 

See the Literature in Heubner, p. 269 et al.; 
Niepuorer: Jesus und die Samariterin (Homiletic 
Discourses), Augsburg, 1821. [Archbishop 
Trench: Christ and the Samaritan Womun, in his 
Studies in the Gospels, pp. 83-137. Dr. J. R. 
Macduff: Noontide at Sychar; or the Story of 
Jacob’s Well. A N. Test. chapter in Providence 
and grace. N. York, 1869 (pp. 268).—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. When therefore the Lord [Jesus] 
knew.— The Lord, for the first time in this Gos- 
pel.* *Eyve or yvoi¢ no doubt has in John, 
after what he has previously said of Christ’s 
immediate knowledge of men’s hearts, a special 
signification when it relates to human thoughts 
and purposes connected with Christ. Obv pri- 
marily looks back to the preceding account of 
the growing labors of Jesus; but it also points 
to the insight of Jesus into the spirit of the 
Pharisees, which was well understood, as natu- 
ral means of knowledge are not excluded. 

The Pharisees had heard.—Their hearing 
carries with it the idea of their having sought in- 
formation, and keeping a jealous watch. Hence 
Jesus, it is true, avoids a premature hindrance 
to his labors, or, as Meyer says, a danger.{ 





* [But the reading is doubtful, see Text. Notrs. The term 
xvptos, as equivalent to Jehovah or Adonai in the O. T., is not 
near a8 often applied to Christ in the Gospels (comp. vi. 23, 
34; x1/2; xx. 28, ele.) as in the Hpistles, because in its full 
sense it presupposes the elevation of Christ to glory. In the 
mouth of the Samaritan woman, ver. 11, and others not ac- 
quainted with the true character of Christ, it is simply a title 
of courtesy.—P. S. 4 

+ [Meyer denies the supernatural character of éyyw here.— 
P. 


{ [Against the artificial i iterpretation of this occurrence by 
Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, I. p. 168, see Meyer, p. 186, note (5th 
ed.). Withdrawal from danger, no less than firm courage in 
the face of martyrdom, is under circumstances a duty to God 


and the church, expressly enjoined by Christ, Matth. x. 23, , 
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Yetithis one motive, which John states, does not 
exclude another: that the Baptist was about this 
time cast into prison, after having labored last 
in Galilee, and that in answer to the special oc- 
casion thus arising for a confirming of hearts in 
that region, Christ appeared in the place of John 
in Galilee. Besides, enough for the present had 
been done for Judea. A third motive probably 
was, that Jesus had now determined for a while 
entirely to cease baptizing. 

That Jesus made more disciples.—Lite- 
rally: ‘makes and baptizes.” ‘he verbal 
quoting of what they had heard, expressed by 
the present tense, indicates a very definite or a 
very well known report. More disciples than 
John.—Jesus gave the Pharisaic spirit more to 
fear: His freer address; more public appearance 
in Jerusalem; His stronger influence; the puri- 
fication of the temple: His higher authority; 
miracles ; Himself accredited as the Messiah by 
John. 

Ver. 2. Though Jesus himself.—Evidently 
a parenthesis, otherwise it would belong to what 
the Pharisees had heard.* The Evangelist does 
not correct the report (Meyer), for it was true: 
he only states the fact more precisely. The ob 
servation no doubt means not that it so happened, 
but that it was a rule, that Jesus Himself bap- 
tized not. Why? (1) Because the work of 
teaching was more important (1 Cor. i. 17, De 
Wette [Alford]); (2) because He would have had 
to baptize into Himself (Tertullian); (3) Bengel: 
“‘Baptizare actio ministerialis est. . . . Christus 
baptizat Spiritu sancto.” [So Godet, Trench. Go- 
det: “Jl était le Seigneur, et il se réservait le baptéme 
de V Esprit.” —P. S.] Nonnus follows this: the . 
Lord baptizes not with water. Tertullian’s ex- 
planation, too, has warrant. As Christ is the 
object of baptism, the centre of the new king- 
dom, He would obscure the idea of baptism, if 
He should not have the transition from the old 
system to the new, so far as the baptism was con- 
cerned, administered by others.} 

Ver. 8. He left Judea.—At the same time 
giving up baptizing. Why? Because the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist in the midst of the 
Jewish people had brought a ban of uncleanness 
again upon the whole congregation of Israel (ser 
my Leben Jesu, IL. 2, p. 515). This settled it, 
that a new baptism could proceed only from the 
baptism of blood, which at the same time would 
give ita déeper significance (as the final ideal 
consecration of death). 

Departed again into Galilee.—As after He 
was baptized. 

Ver. 4. Through Samaria.—Samaria lay. 
between Judea and Galilee, and through this 





and sanctioned by His example. Flight from cowardice is 
always contemptible, flight from fidelity to duty is compa- 
tible with unflinching courage. An humble retreat may at 
times imply more self-denial than proud and ambitious re-- 
sistance.—P. 8.] 

%* [Hence the use of Jesus instead of He.—P. 8.] \ 

+ [Clement of Alex. and other fathers, in their over-estimate: 
of water baptism, assumed, without any warrant from the 
text, that Jesus baptized at lest Peter, who then baptized! 
Andrew, etc. To the three reasons mentioned above for 
Christ’s not administering baptism, Lightfoot adds a fourth, 
viz., Because He would prevent all quarrels and jealousies: 
which might have arisen if some had been baptized by Christ 
Himself and others only by His disciples. But the one suffi- 
cient reason is no doubt because water baptism is a ministe 
rial act of secondary importance. and that Christ reserved te} 
Himself instead the baptism with the Holy Ghost.—P. S.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
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province, therefore, the usual route of pilgrimage 
also passed (Joseph. Antig. XX. 6, 1).* The 
eustom of scrupulous Jews, to make a circuit 
through Persea, could have no force with Jesus ; 
though afterwards the Samaritans themselves 
once occasioned His following it. But He then 
also had probably already come near the boun- 
dary of Samaria (see Maier, Commentar., p. 328), 
Luke ix. 52. Samaria, }V2v; Chald. pyow, 
Ezra iv. 10, 17, primarily the name of a city. 
The city lay in the kingdom of the ten tribes in 
middle Palestine, on a mountain (Robinson 
[Germ. ed.] ILI. p. 865); built by Omri about 
922 B. C., and made the seat of the kingdom of 
Israel (1 Kings xvi. 24, and elsewhere); a chief 
seat of the worship of Baal during the time of 
the apostasy, 1 Kings xvi. 81; as the capital of 
Ephraim, the counterpart of Jerusalem (Ezek. 
xvi. 46, and elsewhere). Shalmanezer conquered 
the city and filled it with colonists, 2 Kings xvii. 
5 sqq. John Hyrcanus destroyed it, but it was 
soon rebuilt. Herod the Great, to whom Cesar 
Augustus gave the city, beautified it, strength- 
ened it, planted a colony of veterans in it, and 
named it Sebaste [ Augusta, in honor of Augustus, 
Joseph. Antig. XV. 8,5]. The growth of Si- 
chem [Neapolis] in the vicinity threw back the 
city to a hamlet, which still exists as Sebustieh, 
in ruins. From the city of Samaria (Zayd- 
peta) the region of Middle Palestine gradually 
took its name, Zapuapeitic (1 Macc. x. 30); itis a 
separate province in the time of the Syrian kings 
(also Zauapic. Laudpeca in Josephus). The de- 
scription which Josephus gives of the country, 
see in Winer under the word. Samaria appears 
more friendly than Judea, rich in vegetation and 
forest-clad hills. In the same article are the ac- 
counts of modern tourists respecting the city of 
Samaria. ‘ 

By the Samaritans, DIN, Tauapetra, Laua- 
pelc, history understands the later post-exilian 
inhabitants of the country, the Xoudaior (Joseph. 
Antiq. IX. 14, 8, etc.). According to the pre- 
vailing view, a mixed population grew up from 
the heathen colonists of Shalmanezer (and Hsar- 
haddon, Ezra iv. 2) from Assyrian provinces (2 
. Kings xvii. 24), Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hameth, 
and Sepharvaim, and from the remnants of the 
Israelites. In the land of Israel they adopted 
the Israelite religion (2 Kings xvii. 25; Ezra vi. 
21; Nehem. x. 28), and soon went so far as to 
call themselves the genuine offspring of Israel, 
or of the house of Joseph (Joseph. Antig. XI. 8, 
6). And now they would still be called Israel- 
ites, but not Jews. But,as they presumed in 
pride to boast an Israelite descent, so too they 
often permitted themselves through policy utterly 
to deny this extraction, and give themselves out 
for Persians (Joseph. Antig. XI. 9, 4) or Sidoni- 
ans [/did. XI. 8, 6]. 

_After Hottinger and others, Hengstenberg in 
particular [Beitrige I. 117; Il. 8 sqq.] has 
wholly denied to the Samaritans any genealogi- 
cal connection with the Jews. The document, 2 
Kings xvii., mentions nothing, it is true, of re- 
maining Israelites, and the Samaritans have of- 


ten boasted that they were of heathen origin. 
This last fact, however, can signify nothing; for 
they likewise boasted, generally, that they were 
pure Jews (and the dAAoyevyc, Luke xvii. 18, evi- 
dently proves nothing). But itis said in 2 Kings 
xvii. 24, that the colonists were placed in the 
cities; so that the colonization was limited. Be- 
sides. the deportations of this kind in history, as 
Winer observes, are never radical. The Samari- 
tans were also early distinguished from the 
heathen (1 Mace. iii. 10). Under Hezekiah (2 
Chron. xxx. 6, 10) and under Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 9) there were remnants of Israel in 
Ephraim and Manasseh. And Christ, as well as 
the Apostles after Him, considered the Samari- 
tans a middle people between Jews and heathen, 
Acts i. 8; viii. 5. A predominance of heathen 
blood is assumed by many. 

As might be expected of such a mixed people, 
adopting Judaism in an outward way, (1) they 
were not consistent in their national and religious 
spirit; they professed now to be Jews, now to be 
Gentiles, as their interest might require. Under 
Antiochus Epiphanes their temple was dedicated 
to Jupiter Hellenius. Heresy in the Christian 
church, which is mainly a mixture of Christianity 
with heathenism, takes its rise in the Christianity 
of Samaria.* (2) They attained no living deve- 
lopment of their religious ideas; so that in their 
canon (the Pentateuch), their Messianic expec- 
tation, and their use of the law, they stopped 
where they began; whence they in many respects 
resembled the Sadducees (though the Sadducees 
had their abridged and stunted Judaism for 
having gone backwards with a negative criticism, 
the Samaritans for having gotten fast in the let- 
ter, and not gone forwards). (8) For this very 
reason, however, their Messianic hope remained 
more simple and pure. (4) After having been 
refused a share in the re-building of the temple 
in Jerusalem [Ezra iv. 1 sqq.] they fully recip- 
rocated (first of all by hindering the building of 
the temple, Ezra iv. 4, and the subsequent 
strengthening of the city, Neh. iv. 1) the fanatical 
hatred of the Jews, who looked upon them as he- 
retics, not as heathen [see Sir. L. 27]; and they 
built a temple of their own on Gerizim. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, Antig. XI. 8, 4, this took place 
in the time of Alexander the Great. Manasseh, 
brother of the Jewish high-priest Jaddus, had a 
heathen lady for his wife. The Jewish rulers 
demanded his circumcision; whereupon Sanbal- 
lat induced him to renounce his membership in 
the Jewish religion, and built the temple on Ge- 
rizim, of which Manasseh became high-priest. 
According to Neh. xiii. 28, a son of the high- 
priest Joiada, not named, had married a daugh- 
ter of Sanballat, and was excommunicated for it. 
We may suppose that the two accounts relate to 
the same case, and that the chronology of Jose- 
phus is here at fault, the case having occurred 
under Darius Nothus (see Winer, Samaritaner). 
On the further fortunes of the Samaritans, see 
Winer, l. c. (comp. Com. on Matth. x. 5, p. 185; 
Leben Jesu Il. 2, p. 539). 

Ver. 5. To a city of Samaria, which is 
called Sychar [lit. drunken].—Near to the city, 





* [Hence éder, which expresses a geographical necessity, if 
the shortest route was to be chosen. This necessity became 
8 providential opportunity for doing good.—P, 8.] 





*(Simon Magus: See my Geschichte des apostol. Zeitalters, 
I, p. 301 ff; and the treatise: Die Samariter und thre Stellung 
tn der Weltgeschichte von J. Grimm (priest), Munich, 1854.] 
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into its vicinity: ei¢ réAw. Lv 44 p—Shechem or 
Sichem (DDW), Gen. xxxiii. 18, etc.; Loyzéu, Sept., 
Acts vii. 16; also Zima; after the time of 
Christ, Neapolis [Joseph. De bello Jud. IV. 8, 1]; 
now Nabulus (Robinson, III. p. 836; Schubert, 
III. p. 136).* 

Its general identity with Sichem is established 
by the particular statement that Jacob’s well was 
near. But the name Sychar for Sichem is not 
otherwise known, apart from the statement in 
Wieseler, that in the Talmud occurs the name of 
a place 1310 PY, well of the grave, literally of the 
purchased, that is, of the purchased burial-ground. 
Hug also (Hinleitung I. p. 218) supposes the 
name comes from Suchar, and denotes the place 
ot burial where the bones of Joseph [Josh. xxiv. 
82] and, according to the tradition common in 
the times of Jesus, of the twelve patriarchs of the 
children of Israel, were deposited, Acts vii. 15, 
16. It is the prevailing presumption that xv- 
xvap is a popular Jewish nick-name, a contemptu- 
ous travesty of Sichem; with allusion, according 
to Reland, to Is. xxviii. 1, 7: Samaria the crown 
of pride of the drunkards in Ephraim, therefore 


the city of drunkards [W3W, drunkard] ; accord- 
ing to Lightfoot, alluding to 1?¥, heathenism as 


falsehood [Hab. ii. 18], therefore the city of de- 
ceit.t According to Hug and others, Sychar is 
to be distinguished from Sichem itself somewhat, 
as a suburb, and then means the city of the se- 
pulchre. This view is favored by the fact that 
poth Schubert and Robinson put the ancient Si- 
chem nearer Jacob’s well, than the present town 
lies, and that at the time of Eusebius, Sychar and 
Sichem were distinguished as two places. Con- 
sequently the views of Reland and Lightfoot may 
well be dismissed as ingenious scholastic con- 





* [The old Hebrew Shechem, or Sichem, or Sychar, the Greeco- 
Roman colony Flavia Neapolis (founded probably after the 

astruction of Jerusalem, by Flavius Vespasianus), and the 
modern Arabic Wabulus, or Nablus (t. e., Neapolis), are sub- 
stantially identical as to location, though probably a little 
apart from each other (see below) and must be sought in the 
narrow; fertile and beautiful valley between Mt. Ebal and Mt. 
Gerizim, which is much admired by modern travellers, as the 
Eden of Palestine. Dr. Robinson, who is by no means en- 
thusiastic in his descriptions, says of Shechem: “It came upon 
us suddenly like a scene of enchantment. We saw nothing 
like it in all Palestine.” The place figures very conspicu- 
ously in sacred history. At Sichem Abraham built his first 
altar in Canaan; there Jacob pitched his tent, buried the 


-Gdols of his household, built the well and bought the tomb 


of Joseph; there Dinah was defiled by Shechem, the son 
of Hamor, prince of the country; there Joseph was sold by 
his brethren and found the last resting-place for his bones. 
After the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, Shechem was 
made a city of refuge and a centre of union to the tribes; 
under the judges it was the capital of the abortive king- 
dom of Abimelech; subsequently the capital of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes till Samaria deprived it of that honor; it 
continued during the exile and long afterwards the ecclesias- 
tical metropolis of Samaria, the only temple of the Samaritan 
worship being close by on Mount Gerizim. The present. city 
of Nabulus has, according to Dr. Robinson, about 8,000 inhab- 
itants, all Mohammedans, except about 500 Jews and as many 
Greek Christians, with a bishop, who, however, resides in a 
convent at Jerusalem. Dr. Rosen (in the Zeitschrift der M. D. 
Gesellschaft for 1860, pp. 622-639, as quoted by the writer of 
the art. Shechem in Smith’s Dictionary), estimates the popu- 
lation of Nabulus at about 5,000, among whom are 500 Greek 
Christians, 159 Samaritans, and a few Jews, the Mohamme- 
dans making up the bulk of inhabitants.—P. 8.] 

+ [Or Lietown, Lugstadt. So also Hengstenberg (I. 244), 
Wordsworth, Trench: “St. John, by this turn of the word, 
which has brought it into closest connection with the Hebrew 
for a, lie, declares at what rate he esteemed the Samaritan 
worship, declares by anticipation at what rate it was esteemed 
by his Lord.”—P. S.] 
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jectures (especially since the first view would 
make the city of Samaria, not Sichem, a Sychar, 
and since the allusion to Habakkuk is quite toe 
subtile), though it might be some relief to sup- 
pose, with Meyer, that John uses the name Sy- 
char only as the vulgar name. Yet then we 
might have to admit ignorance in reference to the 
true name; which we could hardly do; still less 
admit that John made nick-names. The hypo- 
thesis of an interchange of the liguidx (Tholuck) 
is alsoinconclusive. We abide, therefore, by the 
hypothesis that Sychar is distinguished as the 
city of the sepulchre from Sichem.* On the si- 
tuation of Nablus between Gerizim and Ebal, see 
Schubert, Robinson, and others (comp. Leben 
Jesu II. 2, p. 525). 

Near to the parcel of ground that Ja- 
cob, etc.—The basis of the tradition is Gen. 
xxxiii. 19. Jacob buys of the children of Ha- 
mor a field in Shechem on which to settle. The 
passage, Gen. xlviii. 22, is to be regarded 
as a prophecy; he would give Joseph a portion 
above his brethren, which he (in his posterity) 
would win (not had won; see Knobel on the 
passage) from the hand of the Amorites with his 
sword and bow. Finally, in Josh. xxiv. 32 it is 
said that the bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem in the parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor, and the sons of 
Joseph received them (with the field) for an in- 
heritance. The somewhat inaccurate version of 
the Sept. is of no importance at all to the esti- 
mate of the perfectly correct account (against 
Meyer). 

Ver. 6. Jacob’s Well.t—The well which 
Jacob, according to the Israelitish tradition, dug; 
which by this tradition was made highly sacred. 
It is thirty-five minutes from the present Nablus, 
sunk in rock tothe depth of ahundred and five feet 
[now only about seventy-five feet.—P.S.], witha 
diameter of nine. Maundrell found fifteen feet of 
water in it; Robinson and others found it dry.t 





*[Dr. Thomson, The Land and the Book, and others, likewise 
distinguish them for the reason that at Sichem (Nablus) there 
are delicious fountains of water which the Samaritan woman 
would hardly have left to draw from a well that is nearly two 
miles off. Bovet, of Neuchatel (Voyage en Terre Sainte, p. 
363, as quoted by Godet) thinks he has discovered some ruins 
of Sichem in the midst of olive plantations between the pre- 
sent Nablus and the well of Jacob. “Le nom meme de Na- 
plouse,” adds Godet, “indique un nowvel emplacement ; autre- 
ment la nouvelle ville eut conservé le nom de Sichem. Cette cir- 
constance explique peut etre comment la femme Samaritaine ve- 
nait chercher le l’eaw aw puits de Jacob.” This conjecture 
may be correct, but the narrative does not require it. The 
woman may have labored or dwelt near the well of Jacob, 
or puta special value on its sacred waters to induce her to go 
to special trouble. Porter, who identifies the two places, but 
assumes that the ancient Shechem was a much larger city 
than the present Nablous, says (Handbook for Travellers in 
Syria and Palestine, Part II., p. 342): “The mere fact of the 
well having been Jacob’s would have brought numbers to it 
had the distance been twice as great. And even independent 
of its history, some little superiority in the quality of the 
water, such as we might expect in a deep well, would have 
attracted the Orientals, who are, and have always been, epi- 
cures in this element. There is a well called ez-Zenabiyeh, 
a mile or more outside St. Thomas’ Gate, Damascus, to which 
numbers of the inhabitants send for their daily supply, 
though they have fountains and wells in their own houses 
far more abundant than ever existed in the city of Shechem.” 
—P.S. 

+ itive same is now called by the natives Bir-Jakoub. Re- 
nan, Vie de Jésus, p. 233.—P. S.] 

{ [It should be remembered, however, that Dr. Robinson 
visited the well in the middle of June. He remarks that 
“it was said usually to contain living water, and not merely 
to be filled by the rains.” Jews, Samaritans, Christians and 
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Probably it was not the well nearest the city. 
The woman, however, might have had occasion to 
avoid the conversation of other women at other 
wells; perhaps for the same reason she chose 
the unusual hour of noon (other possible rea- 
sons, from Robinson, in Leben Jesu, Il. 2, p. 
526). 

dat thus [éx«avélero ow TOC, & graphic 
touch ].—Simply sat. Probably indicating the 
absence ofall constraint and reserve.* About 
the sixth hour.—According to the Jewish 
reckoning, noon. Meyer: “ Never to be for- 
gotten by John.” : 

[The hour ‘is probably also mentioned to 
bring more vividly to our mind the weariness of 
our Saviour at the heat of the midday sun, the 
burden and toil He suffered for us at the very 
moment He opened a fountain of refreshment to 
this poor thirsty woman and to us all. On the 
dates of John, see note on i. 89, p. 92 f. There 
are additional reasons for assuming that he 
reckoned here in the Jewish manner from sun- 
rise to sunset. Otherwise he would have noted 
whether it was six in the morning (as Rettig as- 
sumes), or six in the evening (as Ebrard and 
Wordsworth hold). The former is too early to ac- 
count for the fatigue of the Lord, the latter leaves 
no time for what follows, as the night sets in 
with little or no intervening twilight in Hastern 
countries. The conversation must have lasted 
at least half an hour, then the woman goes away 
to the city, tells her experience to the men, and 
they come to the well of Jacob; and yet after 





Mauhammedans all agree in this tradition respecting both Ja- 
con’s well and Joseph’s tomb. Adjacent tv the well are the 
ruins of an ancient church forming mounds of rubbish, among 
which Robinson discovered three granite columns. When 
last measured, the well was only about seventy-five feet deep. 
A portion of the vault has fallen in and completely covered up 
the mouth so that nothing can be seen but a shallow pit half 
filled with stones and rubbish. See Porter’s Handbook for 
Travellers in Syria and Palestine, I1., p. 341. 

My friend, the Rey. W. W. Atterbury, who visited Jacob's 
well, April 7, 1866, kindly permits me to extract the following 
observations from ‘his Journal, which confirm Dr. Robinson’s 
account as to the present condition of the well: 

“At the entrance of the Nablus valley we stopped to visit 
Jacob’s Well. In the middle of a ploughed field, a low stone 
wall enclosed a ruined vault, through the broken arch of 
which we let ourselves down to its floor, where, almost en- 
tirely closed with fragments of stone, was the well. We could 
judge something of its depth by the fall-of astone, and thus 
ascertained that there is now no water in it. It is said to be 
70 ft. deep, andis hewn out of the solid rock. Sitting on the 
fallen stones that covered the mouth of the well, I read the 
4th chap. of John. A fewrods N. W. isasmall Moslem tomb, 
of stone, said to cover the grave of Joseph. The way up the 
vale to Nablus was charming. -Gerizim and Ebal, bare of 
trees, and but-scantily carpeted with vegetation, except near 
their bases, were at firstso near each other that ordinary 
voices might shout audibly from one side to the other. The 
valley widened as we advanced. A recess occurs on each 
side, opposite the one to the other, like the transepts of a 
vast Cathedral:in which it is easy to suppose respective divi- 
sions of the tribes were stationed when, the priest standing in 
the midst, the people responded to the blessings and the 
curses.” —P. 8.] 

i [So Chrysostom and the Greek commentators: amdrOs ws 
€TUXE, just as it happened, t. e.,on the ground or the stones 
surrounding the well; Grotius: wt locus se obtulerat; Bengel: 
sine pompa (to which he adds: admirabilis popularitas vite 
Jesu); Meyer: so ohne wenteres, 7. e., without ceremony and 
preparation ; Wordsworth: as any one among men. But 
Erasmus, Beza, Winer, Stier, Hengstenberg, Webster and Wil- 
kinson and Alford, refer ovrws to kexomanus, %. &., sic nempe 
quia fatigatus, fatigued as He was, as a weary man would, or 
accordingly. Wemight say (with Godet)that the word was 
inspired by the contrast to the unexpected task before Him. 
But Fritzsche and Meyer object that in this case ovrws should 
eae éxaeCeTo, asin Actsxx.11; xxvii.17; to which may 
@ added Hebr. vi. 15.—P. 8.] 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


all this it must have been still daylight, to ac- 
count for the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Lift up your 
eyes and look on the fields” (ver. 35). Con- 
sidering the oriental contempt for woman and 
the prejudice even of the disciples (ver. 27), a 
conversation with a woman late in the evening 
would have been even more unseemly than at 
noon-day. The fact that the woman was alone 
sufficiently explains that she came so early to 
draw water, instead of the evening as usual. 
The time of the year—it was at the end of De- 
cember—permitted travelling till towards noon. 
Porter, in his excellent Handbook for Travellers 
in Syria and Palestine, ii. p. 841, takes the same 
view. -‘*Christ probably came up the plain of 
Mukhna, and about noon reached the well.” So 
also Macduff, p. 36.—P. S.J 

Ver. 7. A woman of Samaria.—That is, of 
the country. The city of Sebaste was two 
hours [six miles] distant.* Tholuck remarks 
that the characteristic traits of this very highly 
individualized woman are indifference to higher 
interests and roguish frivolity.+ But these are 
hardly individual traits; and these traits form 
hardly the whole outline of a deeply fallen 
character, who shows, however, a considerable 
versatility of mind and great energy, besides a 
deeper susceptibility under the veil of a bright, 
resolute nature. A sort of Samaritan Magda- 
lene. With good reason Tholuck insists on the 
individuality of the woman against Strauss and 
Weisse. The striking invalidation of Baur’s fic- 
tion respecting the design of this supposed fic- 
tion is likewise worthy of notice. 

Give me to drink.—Points: (1) The truth 
of Christ’s thirst; (2) the freedom of His inter- 
course,—with a Samaritan, and a woman; (8) 
the higher purpose of His words; (4) the mas- 
tery of the great Fisher of souls [Luke vy. 10], 
in having the earthly given to Him in order to 
give the heavenly.{ 

Ver. 8. For his disciples.—Immediate oc- 
casion: The disciples had gone to the city. Pro- 
bably they also carried a vessel for drawing 
water (dvrAqua, ver. 11) with them Z To buy 





* [The Roman martyrology knows the name of the woman 
(Photina) and of her children. Augustine: “‘ Venst mulier ad 
putewm, et fontem quem non sperarit, invenit.” Trench: “To 
that same well she oftentimes may have comealready, day by 
day, perhaps, during many a weary year of the past. And 
now she came once more, little guessing how different was to 
be the issue of this day's coming from that of all the days 
which had gone before... that in the midst of that and 
all the other weary toil, outward and inward, of this earthly 
life, she should have within herself a fountain of joy, spring- 
ing up unto life eternal, should draw water with joy from un-~ 
failing wells of salvation.”—P. S.] 

+ [Dr. Lange very properly objects to this low estimate of 
the Samaritan woman who, with all her vices, had some 
higher traits of character. Hengstenberg justly remarks (I. 
254) that Jesus would hardly have entered into a conyer- 
sation with her, if He had not discoveredin her an open sus- 
ceptibility to the truth.—P. 8.] 

{ [Dhe physical thirst introduced the deeper spiritual thirst. 
While appearing as the receiver of natural water, He was the 
giver. of supernatural water and thirsted to communicate 
this to the woman. Somewhat differently Augustine: Ille 
qui bibere querebat, fidem ipsius mulieris sitiebat. Trench 
observes in this request of Jesus, and the discourse to which 
it was the prelude, a threefold testimony against the narrow- 
heartedness of His age and people—against that of the Jew 
who hated the Samaritan, of the Rabbi who would have 
scorned such familiar intercourse with a woman (ver. 27), of 
the Pharisee who would have shrunk from this near contact 
with a sinner (Luke vii. 39).—P. S.] 

@ [This is the usual interpretation, but the Saviour may 
have isolated Himself from His disciples in the spiritual im: 
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food.—Meyer: “The later [Rabbinical] tradi- 
tion* would not have allowed this. But at that 
time the separation may not have been so rigid, 
especially for Galileans, whose route of pilgrim- 
age passed through Samaria. Besides, Jesus: 
was above the divisions of the people, Luke 
ix. 52.” ‘ 

Ver. 9. How isit that thou, beinga Jew, 
askest, efc.—She recognizes Him in -particular 
by His Jewish dialect and pronunciation [per- 
haps also from His Jewish physiognomy and the 
dress of a Rabbi]. Tholuck: The Samaritan 
tongue is between the Hebrew and the Aramaic. 
As Jesus Himself spoke Aramaic, this is mot 
quite clear, and probably a medium between 
Western and Eastern Aramaic is meant.t More 
than one thing might surprise her: not only 
that a Jew spoke with her, and asked drink 
from her pitcher, but also that this distinguished 
Jew condescended to ask of her. In truth we 
might well suppose that she was moved with a 
feeling of her unworthiness in the ‘dignified 
presence: He unconsciously defiles Himself on 
my pitcher; at least she hints at the differ- 
ence between the man and the always less re- 
garded woman. Though the national enmity 
could not wholly prevent her asking water in 
her turn (Tholuck), yet the breach was. wide 
enough to make her feel the request of Jesus to be 
a great and free condescension. Then the ex- 
pression of this feeling may easily have been ac- 
companied or disguised by a certain humor 
giving vent to her national spirit, as she now, 
with her pitcher, seems to have the better of the 
stranger. The addition: The Jews have no 
dealings, ¢efc., is commonly taken as an expla- 
natory note of the Evangelist. But in that case 
we should expect: The Jews and the Samaritans 
have no dealings with one another. The disdain 
being here ascribed to the Jew alone, the words 
no doubt belong to the woman’s reply. 

[The question of the woman illustrates the in- 
tensity and bitterness of sectarian bigotry and 
hatred as it then prevailed, and sets in stronger 
contrast the marvellous freedom of Christ from 
existing prejudices. According to Dr. Robin- 





terest of the woman inorder to win the easier herrepentance 
and confession of sin. (Cornelius a Lap. and Trench). Heng- 
stenberg (1. 253) plausibly assumes that John remained with 
the Lord and heard the conversation which he so accurately 
and vividly records. He was afterwards with Peter delegated 
to Samaria, Acts viii: 14. But he may have learned the con- 
yersation from Jesus or from the woman after her conversion. 


er ad Sota, p. 515: “ Hominis Samaritant panem 
comedere aut vinum ejus bibere-prohibitum (nefas) est.” .Tan- 
chuma fol., 43,1: “ Dicunt, qui edit frustum Samaritant, est 
ut edens carnem porct, el nor proselytus fit Samaritanus in Is- 
raele, nec est ipsis pars ‘am resurrecttone mortuorum. ‘] : 

+ [Stier (Reden Jesw) thinks that the woman recognized the 
Jew rather by his dress (after the manner of the Rabbis), 
than by His softer dialect. If the Samaritans, like the Eph- 
raimites of old (Judg: xii. 6) were still distinguished by lack 
of the full sibilant (sz) in their pronunciation, the words 


which Jesus probably used $) ‘ypwa or maw % 7 


af : : . 
(tent lishethoth, Samaritan: tent lisethoth), were enough to in- 
dicate the nationality. In any case we may infer from the 
words of the woman that our Lord had nothing “in His per- 
sonal appearance, dress or manner to distinguish Him: from 
other Jews, and to attract the superficial observer. Yet the 
spotless beatty and’ peace of His soul must have shone 
through His eye and the expression of His face. He had not 
the physiognomy of a sinner.—P. 8.] : 
{ [cclus. c. 95, 26: “There be two manner “of nations 
which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation: they 








‘gon and others the ancient hatred ‘is still kept 
‘up, and the remnant of Samaritans neither eat, 
nor drink, nor marry, nor associate with the 


Jews; but only trade with them. An experi- 
enced traveller says, apparently to the contrary : 
‘Never yet, during many years’ residence in 
Syria, and many a long day’s travel, have I been 
refused a draught of water bya single individual 
of any sect orrace. The Bedawy in the desert 


has shared with me the last drop in his water- 


skin. Yet the only reply of the woman to the 
weary traveller was, ‘ How is it that thou, be- 


‘ing a Jew,’” ete. (Porter’s Handbook for Trav- 


ellers in Syria and Palestine, P. I1., p. 342.) But 
this courtesy to strangers is not inconsistent with 
Dr. Robinson’s statement, nor with our narra- 
tive, for the woman did not: refuse a drink of: 
water to Jesus, but only expressed her surprise 
at His asking her for it.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. If thou knewest the gift of God. 
—Tholuck: ‘This answer indicates that she, 
instead of hesitating, must have felt herself ho- 
nored, and made haste.” More pertinently 
Meyer: ‘Unquestionably Jesus immediately 
perceived the susceptibility of the woman; hence 
His leaving His own want, and entering upon & 
conversation so striking as to arouse the whole 
interest of the sanguine woman.” She is sur- 
prised that He, the supposed haughty Jew, is 
the asker; the Lord brings out the opposite re- 
lation, that she is the needy one, He the posses- 
sor of the true fountain of satisfaction. 

The gift of God: (1) The person of Jesus 
(Greek com., Erasmus). [Hengstenberg rete 
to iii. 16: «God gave His only begotten Son,” 
and Isa. ix. 5: “tous a Son is given,” as deci- - 
sive proofs that Christ designated Himself ‘ the 
gift of God.” | (2) The Holy Spirit [with refe- 
rence to vii. 88, 89] (Augustine, e¢e.) (8) Cor- 
rectly: The singular grace of God in the golden 
opportunity ofthis moment (Grotius and others).* 
[(4) Eternal life. So Lampe and Godet; vers. 18, 
14; comp. Rom. vi. 23 where eternallife is styled 
‘the gift of God” (xdpusua, but here we have 
dapov) ; Rev, xxii. 17. °) Living water, in 
anticipation of what immediately follows: ‘ He 
would have given thee living water.” So Stier 
and Trench. Alford regards this as the primary 
view, but combines with it the first three, like 
Dr. Yeomans in the preceding footnote.—P. 8.} 





that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that dwell 
among the Philistines, and that foolish people that dwell in 
Sichem.”—P. S.] 

* [Neither of these interpretations alone seems sufficient 
for this very full expression. The third is certainly the lead- 
ing one, but it includes the others. The third itself, as here 
given, is too vague. The “singular grace of God in the 
opportunity of this moment »” is, in particular, that God, so 
far from being beyond the reach of our requests, appears as 
a fellow-man asking a service from us. His taking such a 
place, to be kindly served of us for our joy and salvation is 
itself a. gracious gift of God. In Jesus alone could this won- 
derful relation between God and man be established ‘and of- 
fered; He alone is God-Man ; “the gift of God” therefore in- 
cludes the person of Jesus, And it includes a gift of life still 
in reserve for those who, knowing Christ, ask’ of Him; and 
this gift of God, waiting for our asking, is in substance tho 
Holy Ghost. J.J.Owen: “The connection refers it evidently 
to the gift. of living water, which was emphatically the gift of 
God bestowed throug& the agency of His Spirit.” Butastill 
more careful weighing of the context shows that it rather 
refers this “gift of God” to a gift which God had already 
given, than to one which He had yet to give; rather to the 
actual gift of His condescension, than to the offered gift of 
living water or the Holy Ghost.—k. D. Y.] 
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a, 





And who it is.—Unfolding the thought of the 
gift of God. Thou (cb) wouldest (already ) 
have asked (not: wouldest ask him, Luther) 
of him.—Expressing the greatness of her need, 
the greatness of His gift, the urgency her re- 
quest would have; doubtless also her suscepti- 
bility. [Mark the difference between 6 AEyur 
cot which Christ uses of Himself, after the wo- 
man had naturally asked: m&¢ od map’ éuod al- 
tetc (ver. 9), and ob dv yrnoac, which assigns 
at once to the woman a position of inferiority 
and dependence on Him, the possessor and giver 
of that living water. ‘There lies often,” says 
Trench, ‘in little details like this an implicit 
assertion of the unique dignity of His person, 
which it is very interesting and not unimpor- 
tant to trace.”—P. S. 

He would have given thee living water. 
—D" DD [Sept. ddwp Cav] well-water.* Ex- 
pressing at once the greatness of the gift and the 
readiness of the giving, in a figure drawn from 
Is own request, but answering perfectly to her 
unsatisfied state of mind. The figures of Ps. 
xxxvi. 8; Jer. ii. 13; xvii. 138. The sense of 
the words, living water, explained in ver. 14, Va- 
rious interpretations: (1) Baptism (Justin, Cy- 
ril [Cyprian, Ambrose]. But the water of Bap- 
tism is not water for drinking, which becomes a 
fountain in him who drinks it, (2) The evan- 
gelic doctrine. Grotius, similarly Meyer: The 
truth.; Shall man then after that thirst no 
more? (8) Tarnow; Gratia justificans. Like 
most of the explanations, too dogmatically exclu- 
sive. (4) Institutio salutaris (Semler). (5) 
Liicke: Faith. (6) Olshausen: Life (ch. vi. 33). 
(7) The Holy Spirit, vii. 39 (Maldonatus, Bucer, 
{Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth] and 
others). The act of giving must no doubt be 
distinguished from the living water itself: The 
giving of the water is the gospel, the word of 
Christ; see ver. 26. The water itself, which 
quenches thirst, proves itself already operating 
when the woman sets her pitcher down, [ver. 
28]: it is evidently the inner-life as the operation 
of the life of Christ, conceived predominantly 
under the aspect of inward peace (no longer thirst- 
ing), developing into regeneration, life in the 
Holy Ghost (the water’s becoming a fountain) 
and perfection in blessedness (springing up into 
everlasting life). Tholuck: ‘‘The word of sal- 
vation the medium of a living power of the Spi- 
rit, ch. vii. 88; xi. 26.” [Godet: Living water 
is the life eternal, which is Christ Himself living 
in the soul by the Holy Spirit. Donner l'eau vive, 
cest pour lui se communiquer lui-méme ; car la vie 
est identifiée avec son principe.—P. 8. ] 


Ver. 11. Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with.—Sir. A title of respect usual even at 
that time among men, ch. v. 7; vi. 84, etc. Used 
in the ordinary sense.* The spiritual concep- 
tion was rendered difficult by the lack of the 
prophets among the Samaritans, and the want 
of knowledge of the prophetic metaphors (Tho- 
luck). On this presumption the reply is not ex- 
actly “saucy ” (Tholuck), but no doubt clearly 
thought, firm, savoring of national pride, exult- 
ing again in easy humor. Thou hast nothing. 
Exactly: Thou hast not even a vessel to draw 
with.¢ She evidently distinguishes between the 
water itself standing in the well, and the spring 
at the bottom of it. Thou hast not even a bucket, 
i. e., thou canst not even reach down to the 
standing water. And the well is deep —That 
is, even with the bucket thou couldest not come 
to the living spring.{ 

Ver. 12. Art thou greater.—Z emphatic. 
Meifov cannot mean nobler, of higher rank, as 
Meyer thinks; for noble lords, as such, are not 
exactly masters in water-drawing or well-dig- 
ging. The question proceeds from a feeling that 
Jesus assumed some extraordinary character, 
that He claimed a spiritual power; perhaps 
claimed to be a prophet, like Moses, who could 
make a fountain of water by miracle. Than 
our father Jacob.—Expressing the national 
jealousy towards the Jew. The Samaritans 
traced their descent from Joseph [Joseph. An- 
tig., viii. 14, 8; xi. 8, 6]. 

Who gave us the well.—This was a sim- 
ple inference from the tradition that Jacob dug 
the well and left it to his posterity. The sense 
is: The patriarch himself knew not what better 
to give, and this sufficed for all the wants of his 
entire nomadic establishment. Meyer: ‘The 
woman treats the enigmatical word of Christ at 
first as Nicodemus does, ch. iii. 4, but more 
thoughtfully [considering the false conception 
of Nicodemus], and at the same time more pertly 
and with feminine readiness of speech.” In 
her last word: Vpéupara, cattle, she finishes her 
carnal misapprehension of His spiritual words. 
[The mention of the cattle (which does not neces- 
sarily include the slaves, as sometimes on in- 
scriptions (see Meyer, p. 192), completes at the 
same time the picture of the nomadic life of the 
patriarch. Stier is wrong therefore in regard- 
ing it as a falling off in the lofty language of 
the woman to descend from Jacob’s sacred per- 
son to his cattle. There isin the question of the 
woman a slight resentment at the seeming inten- 
tional disregard of the venerable traditions and 
memorials of her people by which they connect- 





* [As distinct from cistern water, or water of reservoirs, or 
stagnant water, comp. Gen. xxvi. 19; Lev. xiv.5; Cant. iv.5; 
Jer. il. 13; the vivi fontes of the Romans. Then used meta- 
phorically for spiritual blessings, truth, wisdom, even the 
Holy Spirit. On this double meaning rests the turn of the 
discourse from the earthly to the heavenly, and the point of 
comparison is the refreshing power and the satisfaction of 
thirst. Here the véwp ¢év means, in the highest spiritual 
sense, fresh, springing, life-giving, self-renewing water from 
Him who is avroCwy, life itself, and imparts life to all His 
followers (John i. 4; v. 40; Rev. vii. 17; xxi.6; xxii. 1, 17] 
in fulfilment of the prophecy, Ezek."klvii. 9: “Everything 
shall live whither the river cometh” (that issues from under 
the threshold of the house of God).—P. 8.] 

+ [Meyer (5th ed.) agrees substantially with Calvin, who 
sees here tola rennvationis gratia, and refers the living water 
to both grace and truth with reference to i. 14.—P. 8.] 





* [Yet xvpre is an advance on ov "Iovdaios, ver. 8, and in- 
dicates a dawning sense of the dignity of the stranger. We 
infer this, however, more from the connection than from the 
word itself, for this is also used by Rebekah in addressing 
the servant of Abraham, Gen. xxiv. 18, and by Mary Magda- 
lene in speaking to Jesus whom she mistook for the gardener, 
John xx.15. Euthymius: xvptov avrov mpoonydpevae, vowi- 
caca péyav elvar tiva.—P. 8.] 

+ ['AvrAnuwa is not to be confounded with vépia, ver. 28. 
Comp. the Text. Notes.—P. 8.] 

{(Or rather: Neither (ovre) hast thou a vessel to draw 
with, and (kai, instead of ovre, nor) the well is too deep (over 
a hundred feet) to get at it without such avessel. There isa 
change of construction here, ovre—xai, instead of ovre—otre 
(comp. the Latin neque—et), as John ver. 10, and often in the 
eave! Comp. Winer, p. 460 (7th ed.), and Jelf, 3 775.— 
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ed themselves with the patriarchal history. She 
had evidently a considerable degree of self-re- 
spect, national pride and interest in religious 
questions, and was a brave upholder of patriar- 
chal succession.—P. S. 

Ver. 13. Shall thirst again. —[As Christ 
Himself did, physically, on this occasion, and 
when He exclaimed on the cross dupé.—P. 8S. ]— 
The excellence of that well Jesus suffers to pass.* 
But in His view of the spiritual water, that has 
the fundamental defect of every earthly satisfac- 
tion: the partaker thirsts again. So it was with 
all the woman’s enjoyment of life hitherto. [She 
had by successive draughts at the “broken cis- 
tern” of carnal lust only increased her thirst, 
and the sense of the utter vanity of all earthly 
pleasures]. Shall never thirst.—[Comp. vi. 
35: ‘¢L am the bread of life: he that cometh to 
me shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
Me shall never thirst.” Apos. vii. 16: ‘They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” 
xxi. 6: “I will give unto him that is athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely.” Old 
Test. passages: Isa. lv. 1; xlix. 10.—P.8.] An 
opposite word: the sentence of Wisdom in [the 
apocryphal book of the son of] Sirach, xxiv. 21: 
‘Those who drink of me (the Wisdom) shall 
thirst again” (Oi mivovréc pe, ére dupqoovor). 
Meyer, not clearly: ‘‘This figure rests on an- 
other aspect of the drinking, as viewed in its 
particular moments, not in the continuity con- 
stituted by them.” Jesus Christ expresses the 
absolute satisfaction which is given in principle 
in the peace of the Christian life; Jesus Siruch 
describes the desire for further knowledge be- 
gotten by the first taste of wisdom. Not only is 
the object viewed on different sides; the object 
itself is in Sirach imperfectly conceived, with re- 
ference rather to quantity than quality. The 
Old Testament strives after life, the New strives 
in the life. What Sirach calls a thirsting again, 
Christ calls an everlasting springing up.f 

Shall be in hima fountain of water.{— 
Not “after the negative operation the positive ” 
(Meyer), for the quenching of the thirst is itself 
positive ; but, after the elemental working of 
Christianity, coming point by point from with- 
out, as a means, its life as a principle continually 
reproducing and propagating itself as its own 





*[A dispute about the ee page oes greatness of Jacob 
could have led to no result, and is therefore wisely avoided, 
but the question, un ov peigwr ci, is virtually answered by 
what follows. If Jesus is the Messiah and the Giver of the 
water of eternal life, He is, of course, greater than Jacob, and 
all the patriarchs and prophets.—P. s.] 

+ [Bengel (with whom Alford agrees) reconciles the two 
passages thus: “Sane aqua illa, quantum in se est, perennem 
habet virtutem ; et wbi sitis recurrit, hominis, non aque defec- 
tus est: at aquse elementaris potio sitim subinde ad aliquot 
tantummodo horas sedare valet.” Olshausen sees in Sirach the 
negative expression of the same idea, 7. ¢.. who drinks of the 
(essential, divine) Wisdom, is ever turned away from the 
temporal, and ever turned towards the eternal.” The apoc- 
zyphal writer looks upon revelation as a growth, Christ as 
something completed. Hengstenberg : There is always deep 
contentment in the believer’s heart, though often concealed. 
(Calvin: nunquam prorsus aridi). Stier: Christ intensifies 
and reverses the more imperfect expression of the same truth 
in the 0.. Also the Christian must continue to drink of 
the water of life to the end. Drusius and Trench: He shall 
never thirst for any other water save this living water which 
Christ imparts.—P. 8.] , 

[Comp. Isa. xii. 3 (“with joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation”); lv. 1; Cant. iv. 12 (“a spring shut 
up, a fountain sealed”); 16 (‘a well of living waters and 
streams from Lebinon”); Apoc. xxii. 1—P. S.] 
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object. First water drunken, then water welling 
up: distinction of the catechumenate and the 
anointing of the Spirit. A fountain whose stream 
gushes into eternal life. The decisive word, 
spoken with the utmost confidence, stirring the 
soul of the hearer to its depths. The spiritual 
sense of the whole declaration of Christ ap- 
peared in every feature: (1) A water, after 
drinking which one thirsts no more; (2) a wa- 
ter drunken, which becomes a fountain; (8) @ 
fountain which ever joyously flows (which can 
rarely be said of wells in the east); (4) a foun- 
tain which gushes into everlasting life. Here 
the spiritual sense was perfectly transparent. 
By the union of the divine Spirit with the hu- 
man, the latter becomes an organ of the divine 
life, and therefore a self-supplying fountain of 
life. Calvin, in the interest of his doctrine, 
here emphasizes the thought that the life of the 
Spirit in the regenerate cannot dry up: Bengel, 
in the interest of his, that if a man thirst again, 
it lies not with the water, but with the man. 
[So also Alford.] Above this doctrinal antag- 
onism stands the concrete unity of the life of 
faith sealed by the Spirit. Tholuck takes the 
thought that Christ assumes form in the be- 
liever; which does indeed describe the personal 
and objective side of spiritual life. He observes 
that some (Origen, Zwingle, and others) have 
been misled by the analogy of ch. vii. 38 to 
think here also of a flowing for the quickening 
of others. The woman, at all events, does soon 
come to quickening others, though the funda- 
mental thought here of course is satisfaction for 
one’s self. 

In GAAeoSa, applied to the fountain, are in- 
cluded (1) springing up from a hidden depth 
within; (2) incessant flow; (3) living, joyous, 
springing motion; (4) rhythmic life, continually 
increasing in a steady succession of living acts. 
That the fountain also, as a fountain, becomes 
more and more copious, is indicated by its stream- 
ing forth into eternal life. Comp. Sir. xxiv. 31. 

It is a question, how into everlasting life (ei¢ 
Cov atdveor) is to be interpreted. (1) Up 
into the heavenly life, like a fountain (Origen, 
Grotius, and others).* Tholuck objects that 
this substitutes ovpavéy. (2) Redounding to 
eternal life; affording it (the word being re- 
ferred to rnyfh not to dAAouévov, Luthardt). This 
loses the figure. According to Jno. iii. 386, one 
might indeed take the sense to be, that the 
spiritual life passes into eternal life; as in Sir. 
xxiv. 43: My brook became a river, my river a 
sea.’”? But there, as in Hzek. xlvii., the subjevs is 
the immeasurable objective unfolding of the rev- 
elation of salvation, or wisdom ; here a subjective 
unfolding of saved life. Though this is eternal 
life, yet, to be complete, it must pour itself into 
the objective eternity (Olshausen: The eternal 
rests not, till it comes toeternity).¢ In view of 





* [Grotius: Emphasis est in voce SALIET. Solent enim aque 
salire ad altitudinem sux originis. Trench: “These waters 
shall find their own level: they shall return to God whence 
they came. The water of life is borne upward by a superna- 
tural impulse.”—P. 8.] 

+ (Comp. the lines of Albert Knapp (in his beautiful poem 
on the Wurmlinger Capelle, near Tubingen): 

“ Was ewig ist will Ew’ges haben, 
Muss an dem Lebensstrom sich laben, 
Der ungetritdt und unverhiillt 
Vom Throne des Allmicht’gen quillt.”—P. 8.] 
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this, and in accordance with the figure, we-un- 
derstand by the words a flowing on of this well 
into the eternal life of perfect fellowship with 
Godin the world to come. This eternal life is 
doubtless conceived in the figure as an‘ ocean 
[into which ‘all the rivers of life -of individual 
believers empty at last]. The fountain leaps into 
eternal life (Meyer: dAAeobar eic, to leap into). 
The water. drunk becomes -a well, the well a 
fountain which incessantly flows-into the ocean 
of eternal life. 

As Jesus engages the stiffened Pharisaic spirit 
of Nicodemus by the free wind of the Spirit and 
its transforming power, so He enlists the-rest- 
less, inconstant woman, whose thirst. continually 
returned, by the offer of an endless satisfaction, 
which is at once an infinite tranquility and a 
perfect decision of effort, and soon passes into the 
enjoyment of the eternal life. 

Ver. 15. That I thirst not, neither come 
hither.—The sigh of a poor, weary woman, in 
whom neediness and the burden of. toil seem to 
form a contradiction to spiritual claims, though 
the sigh is disguised by the air of good humor. 
The last words betray, to be sure, a misappre- 
hension of the spiritual sense of the words of 
Jesus. But about her meaning there remains 
uncertainty. 

(1) She means, in all earnest, a miraculous 
water, which might have the effect described by 
Jesus (Maier, Meyer). Not readily conceivable. 
Of such water no one would wish to drink. 

(2) She asks the water, in order to get behind 
the mystery. Lampe: Tentare voluit audacula, 
quomodo prestita petitionis conditione, promissionem 
suam exsecutioni daturus esset. This is not ironi- 
cal, as Tholuck thinks. At least it is only half 
80; according to Liicke’s interpretation: Her 
request is half sportive, half earnest.* Such 
water is inconceivable to her, but yet she wishes 
for what has become to her a dim appearance of 
a toilless life. 

(3) Ironical talk. Lightfoot: Verba irrisorie 
prolata longe apertius concipias, quam supplicatorie. 
So also Tholuck. 

(4) The presentiment of something higher 
which might do her good is awakened in her 
(Baumgarten-Crusius and my Leben Jesu, II. p. 
529).¢ This is more probable, if we suppose that 
the woman had even journeyed to that sacred 
well in some sort of religious feeling under a 
troubled conscience, while there were other wells 
at least nearer the city of Sichem. Then, too, 
the third interpretation is accompanied with the 
view that Jesus breaks off, in order to take an: 
entirely new method; and this involves the un- 
intended, but hazardous presumption that the 
first method had failed. On the contrary, we 
suppose that the next word of the Lord was sug- 
gested by this request. 

Ver. 16. Call thy husband.—(1) The hus- 
band was to have part in the saving gift, and so 
she was to be brought indirectly to confession of 
sin (Chrysostom, etc.; Liicke). (2) Christ would 


* [se also Alford: “half in banter, half in earnest.”— 





Sisk 

+ [The address «vpre and the next word of Christ imply se- 
riousness expressed with a simple-hearted naivete. The wo- 
man who had thirsted so long and found no satisfaction in 
sensual gratification, was still confused, but blindly longing 
after the water of life. So also Godet and Trench.—P., 8.] 
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in this way lead her indirectly to a consciousness 
of her guilt (Calov., Neander, Tholuck, Stier, 
Luthardt), (8) He intended to give her a sign 
of. His prophetic knowledge in the lower sphere 
of life, to gain her confidence for disclosures from 
the higher (Cyril, Schweizer; similarly Meyer). 
(4) Conformity. to custom and to the idea of the 
law. : Hitherto Jesus had influenced her-after the 
manner ofa missionary, a8 man with man. In 
her last request, expressing spiritual susceptibil- 
ity, the woman came to the position of a cate- 
chumen, But, as a proselyte, she must not act 
without the knowledge of. her husband.: Meyer 
objects: The husband was:in truth a paramour. 
True, they were not legally united. But the 
highest, most. delicate: social law lies. somewhat 
deeper; she had given that man the rights. of 
husband... If there was still a moral spark in 
the immoral connection, Christ had aneye to de- 
tect it. Even Stier-and Tholuck have not been 
able to appropriate this interpretation. But itis 
connected on the one hand with the moral prin- 
ciple, Matth. iii. 15; on the other with the prin- 
ciples in Matth. x.12; 1 Cor. vii. 15; xi. 10, and 
with all those principles which distinguish the 
Evangelical church from the Roman Catholic in 
the manner of making proselytes. 

[I must dissent from this interpretation as as- 
suming a relation and a duty which did not ex- 
ist. The words of Christ: Call thy husband, 
opened the wound at the tender spot where the 
cure was to begin, and were the first step in 
granting the woman’s request: Give me to drink. 
By a prophetic glance into her private life of 
shame, which, after five: successive marriages, 
culminated in her present illegitimate relation, 
He at once effectually touched her conscience and 
challenged her faith in Him. Conviction-of sin 
is the first indispensable condition of forgiveness, 
and is.the beginning of conversion. She at once 
understood the intention, and her next word is a 
half confession of guilt, quickly followed by faith 
in the prophetic character of Christ.—P. S. ] 

Ver, 17.. I have no husband [0i« éyo 
advdpa]|.—She feels the effect of the sudden 
turn... She isliving in a settled, to all appearance 
exclusive, but illegal relation;- and this causes 
her to deny the correctness of the Lord’s ad- 
dress. This is the summit of her resistance,* 
and-the master-hand of Christ must prove itself 
over her. Call thy husband! This might be a 
word of conjecture. She supposes this, and so 
ventures the denial, half true, and half false. 
Her denial is untrue in that she denies a fact of 
which she is perfectly aware; true, in that she 
places herself on the ground of the law, and judges 
by that. Then in this might be already couched 
a confession of sin, or even the vow: I renounce 
him, if I may thereby share thy instruction and 
thy promise. At all events, we may be sure of 
this: If she had hitherto answered pertly and 
ironically in a vulgar way, she would now have 
departed with her pitcher filled, under an ironi- 
cal promise to call her husband. If, on the con-, 
trary, she had taken Jesus for a magician, from 





* [Yet at the same time the beginning of her conversion. 
It proved her sincerity. She dare not call the man with 
whom she lived, her husband, and thus by implication admit- 
ted her guilt. Her subsequent conduct shows that she was 
mowing a the right direction. See Dr. L.’s remarks further 
on.—P. 8. 
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whom she might receive a magical water of life, 
she would have called her husband, and permit- 
ted him to be recognized as such. Thus her de- 
nial itself proves (1) that she is bound up by the 
word of Christ; (2) that she for an instant looks 
on her relation with new eyes; (8) that she de- 
ceives herself in attempting to deceive the Lord; 
(4) that the confession of her guilt is already al- 
most upon her lips. By some expositors the 
woman is made far too jovial, saucy, spiritually 
obtuse, and even vulgar. 

Thou hast well* said, husband I have 
not [dvdpa ob« Exyw].—The emphasis is on hus- 
band. [Hence avdpa here precedes, while, in the 
woman’s answer, it follows the verb.—P. 8.] 
The saying is commended as proper. This is true 
of her saying in its strict sense, but it has an 
irony intended to drive out the reservatio mentalis, 
the untruth lurking behind the true saying; and 
this it does even by the emphatic placing of the 
word husband: Husband I have none.f 

Ver. 18. For five husbands thou hast 
had.—Some have concluded from the confession 
in ver. 29, that those former connections also had 
been illegitimate. [So Meyer.] Against this is 
the antithesis: Five husbands, and: Whom thou 
now hast, etc. Five marriages, therefore, had 
preceded, ‘‘of which at least some had been dis- 
solved through the wantonness of the woman.” 
Tholuck. Whether the fault lay in sensual wan- 
tonness (licentiousness in the narrower sense), or 
in an antinomian looseness of spirit, does not ap- 
pear. With Magdalene the latter seems to have 
been the case; and it is to be considered, that in 
Samaria, as well as on the sea of Galilee, Greek 
views of the marriage relation might already have 
had an effect. ‘‘According to the Talmud, the 
Samaritans did not acknowledge the laws of di- 
yorce; probably referring not to the laxer Hille- 
lian view current among the Jews, but only the 
more strictly Biblical view of Shammai, following 
Deut. xxiv. 1. Yet even according to this, it was 
not only adultery that divorced, but any V4J/d, 


as the Talmud calls it: uncovering of the arms, 
laying off the yeil, and the like.” Tholuck, 
Meyer supposes that she had not been faithful in 
one or more of her marriages, and was now a 
widow living with a paramour. But she might 


have been a divorced woman.{ 
The extraordinary disclosure of the Lord. . Differ- 


ent explanations: 
(1) The hypothesis that Jesus had learned the 


* [kadas, correctly, to the point (richtig, zutreffend), as viii. 
48; Matth. xv. 7; Luke xx.39. In the next verse Christ 
says: TOVTO aAndés cipnkas, she spoke the truth objectively 
(aAnGés) in this one thing, but not truthfully (aAn9@s, sub- 
jectively), for she cba her real guilt under the duplicity 

ivbpa. exew.—P. 8. : 
pe aieyen and Godet likewise find something of irony in the 
words of Jesus. There is no doubt that the partial assent to 
the answer of the woman implies a rebuke, but no dissimula- 
tion. He simply draws her out, witha firm and gentle hand, 
from the hiding-places of her shame to the open daylight. 
While admitting the literal truth, He detects the hidden 
falsehood, yet so kindly and mildly as to conceal the censure 
under an approval.. There are, however, clear instances of 
the use of irony and sarcasm in the Bible, ¢.g., in the epistles 
of Paul, and in Elijah’s remark about the priests of Baal, 1 

i iii. 27.—P. 8. : 
er ihe. five were tar husbands, and are distinguished 
from the sixth, who was not. Whether she had forsaken her 
former husbands, or been forsaken by them, or lost them by 
fleath, there was certainly more or less guilt and shame in 
such unseemly haste and inordinate desire, as there was 1m 
ber present intimacy with a paramour.—P. 8.} 








history of the woman from others (Paulus, von 
Ammon, ete.). Simply contrary to the text. 

(2) The disciples added what they afterwards 
learned (Schweizer). The supposition of a forgery 
needs no refutation. 

(8) The mythical hypothesis, with reference to 
the five heathen: nations which came to Samaria 
(2 Kings xvii. 24 sqq.; Joseph. Antig. XIX. 14, 


3: mévre &9vn7—éxaorov. ldvov- Sedv -ei¢ tiv Lapua- 


pecav Kouloavrec).* 

(4) A providentially ordered representation of 
the life of the Samaritan people. by this woman: 
the woman is Samaria; the five husbands are five 
gods, efc.; Hengstenberg, Beitrage [zur Hinl. in’s 
A. T., 3 vols., 183139] Il. p. 28 sqq.+ 

To this Meyer ‘objects that. in this case.the 
husbands must be six; and Heracleon actually 
read six. ‘This is disposed of by a more atten- 
tive examination of Hengstenberg’s opinion, It 
may rather be observed that to the five nations, 
seven gods are reckoned, 2 Kings xvii. 80 sq. But 
the chief point is that an actual personal offence 
of the woman, as here described by the Lord, is 
the subject, and that the woman would assuredly: 
have understood nothing of such a scholastic al- 
lusion of the Lord, if He had intended to make 
it; and of this there is not the slightest -indica- 
tion. At most, however, the woman would be 
only an accidental allegory of the history of her 
people, since the marriage law of the Samaritans 
was strict; and not at all an allegory in so far as 
Samaria had at the same time from five to seven 
gods, and these not. merely instead of, but toge- 
ther with, Jehovah. [The woman had her five 
husbands in succession, and was not guilty of po- 
lygamy, consequently she could not represent 
the polytheism of the Samaritans.—P. 8. ] 

(5) “Lange, Leben Jesu IL. 2, p. 531, strangely 
says, that the psychical effect of the five husbands 
upon the woman had forced out traces in her ap- 
pearance which Jesus perceived.” So Meyer re- 
portsmy view. This judgment might be expected 
from the author. Our reasons are still the same: 
1. Every hair casts its shadow. Every marriage 
relation leaves its psychical mark; only in most 
cases our weak eyes do not see it. 2. There is 
a deep communicatio idiomatum in the life of the 
Lord. What He knew by His divine nature in a 
divine, immediate way, He at the same time knew 
in virtue of His human nature, in a human way 
through means. From the Christological point 
of view the old false scholastic alternative of 
merely divine or merely human is done away in 
reference to the life of Jesus. 

[Dr. Lange here undoubtedly goes too far in the 





#[The view of Strauss in the first ed. of his Leben Jesu 
(1835), Vol. I. p-519, retained in the second, but abandoned in 
the third and fourth ed. (see ed. 4th, I. p.541). He represents 
the story as an unconscious mytho-poetic fiction. Keim 
(Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, 1867, Vol. I., p. 116, footnote 3) 
changes the mythical interpretation into a symbolical, in the 
sense of a conscious invention of the Evangelist. This is still 
worse, but more consistent.—P.8.] 

+ [Repeated in his Commentary on John (1861) I. 262 ff. 
Hengstenberg, of course, differs from Strauss and Keim in 
that he considers the narrative strictly historical as well as 
allegorical. he coincidence with the fact recorded 2 Kings 
xvii. and by Josephus, is certainly. remarkable, and the dou- 
ple meaning of living water, and give me to drink, etc. may be 
adduced in favor of this allegory. But when we attempt to 
carry it through, it breaks down. See below. Wordsworth, 
without mentioning Hengstenberg, has adopted the allegori- 
cal view; Liicke, Stier, Meyer and ‘Trench reject it; Alford 
ignores it.—P. 8.] 
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application of a true principle. It is, indeed, a 
fact that traits of character and habits, good and 
bad, especially pride, sensuality and intemper- 
ance, express themselves in the countenance and 
the eye, as the mirror of the soul.* But this is 
very different from the assumption that particular 
events and relations of the past life, such as the 
five marriages, leave each a distinct mark on the 
face which may be read, as the forester reads the 
age of the tree in the number of its rings. Such 
details of private history even Christ could not 
know, except from report, or by special revela- 
tion, or by His mysterious union with the divinity. 
The last is the only proper view we can take of 
the caseinhand. Not that Christ was strictly om- 
niscient in the state of humiliation (He Himself 
disclaimed this, Mark xiii. 82); but wherever it 
was needed for His mission of saving sinners and 
the interests of His Kingdom, He could, by an act 
of His will and in virtue of His vital and essential 
union with the omniscient Father, unlock the 
chambers of the past, or penetrate, by immediate 
intuition, tothe inmost secrets of the human heart, 
and read the history which is indelibly recorded 
on the pages of memory (comp. ii. 25).—P. S.] 

Ver. 19. Sir, I perceive that thou arta 
prophet.—1 Sam. ix. 9. She justly infers this 
fromthe miracleof knowledge. [The Samaritans 
regarded the Messiah mainly as a prophet, see 
below.] We must note the gradual growth of 
her respect: (1) 2h, ‘lovdaiog av, ver. 9; (2) Ko- 
pie, ver. 11; (8) Kipze, 0d¢ for.—At the same time 
a concession of her guilt, yet skilfully veiled. 

Ver. 20. Our fathers worshipped.—The 
caricaturing estimate of this personage repre- 
sents her as everywhere frivolously bantering up 
to this point without intelligence or misgiving, 
and now also as putting this question to get away 
under its cover (De Wette and others, Schweizer, 
Ebrard, Tholuck). Christ would hardly have 
gone so far to no purpose with such worthless- 
ness.t It may be going too far, to find in this 
sentence an expression of strong personal reli- 
gious interest, as if: She perceives in Christ the 
searcher of hearts, perceives her guilt, and wishes 
to go to the holy place of forgiveness (Zwingli, 
Luthardt [Besser], and others). According to 
Chrysostom, Neander and others, an interest in 
objective religion at least was awakened in her. 
The case is probably to be thus conceived: Having 
indirectly owned her guilt, she cannot treat of it 
much further with the stranger. The need of 
religious atonement comes home. But with it 
comes the question: Where is the right place of 
atonement’? And this question takes its prece- 
dence probably not merely from an external, su- 





* (John Ruskin, the ablest English writer on esthetics, in 
his work “Zhe True and the Beautiful in Nature, Art, Morals 
and Religion” (Am.Sel.p. 27) has some good remarks on the 
effects of sin and vice upon the human face and figure. He 
speaks “ of the terrible stamp of various degradations ; features 
seamed with sickness, dimmed by sensuality, convulsed by 
passion, pinched by poverty, shadowed by sorrow, branded 
with remorse; bodies consumed with sloth, broken by labor, 
tortured by disease, dishonored in foul uses; intellects with- 
out power, hearts without hope, minds earthly and devilish ; 
our bones full of the sin of our youth, the heaven revealing 
our iniquity, the earth rising up against us, the roots dried 
up beneath, and the branches cut off above; well for us only 
if, after beholding this our natural face in a glass, we desire 
pga cae to forget what manner of men we be.”— 
P. 5. 

+ (Comp. the remarks of Hengstenberg and Godet in agree- 
ment with Lange.—P. 8.] 








perficial spirit, but rather from the preponder- 
ance of a reflective turn. In other words, she 
turns, not hypocritically, in embarrassment or 
silliness, to religious controversy, but, under a 
spiritual bias over-ruling her simple womanly 
feeling, to reflection. Probably also she had, 
through the same disposition, lost caste in Sama- 
ria, like Magdalene in Galilee (a homeless nature 
in Sichem, as on the sea of Galilee). Further- 
more, she might hasten with this question, (1) 
because the opportunity of asking a prophet con- 
cerning it might not occur again; (2) because 
she could not but wish to agree in reference to 
religion and the place of worship with the pro- 
phetic man who inspired her with reverence, and 
who was privy to her guilt. 

On this mountain.—Pointing to Gerizim, 
which was near. On Gerizim comp. v. Raumer, 
Palistina, p. 38; Winer, s. v.; and the books of 
travel.* But she does not say: We worship 
here, ye there; the antithesis is of another sort: 
Our fathers worshipped, and ye say. A decline 
of the Samaritan system of worship, and a sense 
of the weight of the Jewish protest in favor of 
Jerusalem, are expressed in the carefully chosen 
terms. At the same time, her having the religion 
of her fathers in any case contained an apology 
for her position. 

Our fathers.—Down from the first Samaritans 
who were rejected by the Jews, and who, from 
being excommunicate, had become schismatic by 
setting up a temple on Gerizim.+ Chrysostom, 
Kuinoel, and others, suppose she goes back in 
thought to Abraham and Jacob; but the anti- 
thetic iusic contradicts this.t Even after the 
destruction of the temple by John Hyrcanus, the 
pinnacle of the temple continued to be the seat 
of the Samaritan worship (Joseph. Antig XVIII. 
4,1), and is so to this day (Robinson, III. p. 
819). ‘Latterly the Turks have interposed hin- 
drances.”’ Tholuck. 

It is very expressive, that the woman merely 
states the issue, without making a question, 
which place of worship is the true one. By 
making a question, she would have somewhat 
compromised her system, and at the same time 
disparaged the prophet’s place of worship. 
Whether she meant anything by saying: Jn Je- 
rusalem is the place, instead of: On Mount Zion, 
remains uncertain. She seems, at all events, 





* (Comp. also the very instructive article Samaria, by Pe- 
termann, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie, Vol. XIIL. pp. 359- 
391. According to Petermann, who derived much of his in- 
formation from a Samaritan high-priest, the Samaritans now 
believe what they probably believed in the days of Chrisr, 
that the top of Mount Gerizim was the seat of paradise, 
that from its dust Adam was formed, that from this holy 
mountain the rains descend to fertilize the earth. They still 
point out on that mountain the spot where Adam built his 
first altar, where Seth did the same, where the ark rested after 
the flood—for they identify Gerizim with Mount Ararat—, 
where Noah erected an altar after the flood, where Abraham 
offered Isaac, and where Jacob slept and saw the ladder which 
reached to heaven. All these and other important events 
they locate on the highest plateau of Gerizim, where there 
‘ now nothing but a forsaken mosque (1. c. p. 377).— 


+ [So also Meyer, Alford: the ancestors of the schismatic 
Samaritans, the founders of the Samaritan worship, the 
builders of the temple on Gerizim.—P. 8. 

{(Trench and Owen contend that a reference to the pa- 
triarchs, the common fathers of Jew and Samaritan, gives 
greater force to the woman’s qucstion who had called Jacob 
our father (ver. 11) and did her best to maintain her position 
against the Jewish strangers. But it should be remembered 
that she already recognized in Him a prophet.—P. 8 | 
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proud of her holy mountain, as well as of her 
holy well. It might-seem to favor the Samari- 
tans, that Moses had designated Gerizim as the 
mountain of the benedictions of the law (Deut. 
xi. 29); in fact he seemed to appoint it distinctly 
as the seat. of worship, according to Deut. xxvii. 
4, where the Samaritan Pentateuch reads Geri- 
zim instead of Ebal. On the other hand, Jeru- 
salem had now a mighty representative in this 
prophet, who gave her, moreover, a strong im- 
pression of the dignity of the Jewish prophetic 
office. 

Ver. 21. Woman, believe me, an hour 
is coming.—[Believe Me, not us. A more fa- 
miliar and condescending phrase for Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee. Nowhere else used by Christ. 
—P.S.] “Epyera: dpa, a Johannean phrase, ch. 
y. 28, &.—Ye shall worship the Father: 
pointing to a new, more inward mode of wor- 
ship. [Ye, says Christ, not we, as an ordinary 
prophet would have done. He refers not only 
to the future conversion of the Samaritans 
(Meyer), but to all Christian ages. The Father 
indicates, as Grotius remarks, swavitatem novi 
foderis; for the fatherhood of God is fully 
known and felt only in Christ, the only begotten 
Son, and the only Mediator between God and 
man.—P. S.] To speak of the “stupidity” of 
the woman on which Jesus wasted a sublime 
utterance, is utterly without foundation. The 
sublime utterance teaches the distinction be- 
tween external and internal worship in a con- 
crete form. The expression evidently contains 
primarily, in a gentle hint, a preferring of Je- 
rusalem. The progressive grades of worship are: 
(1) Samaria, (2) Jerusalem, (3) Christianity. It 
cannot therefore be exactly asserted that Jesus 
evades a decision: still less that He puts Jews 
and Samaritans alike under mistake (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius). But the greater prominence is 
given to the issue which puts Samaria and Jeru- 
salem on one side, and the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth on the other. This is evi- 
dent from the advent of Christianity in particu- 
lar to the Samaritans. The negation of Sama- 
ria and Jerusalem only denies that prayer was 
to continue at all restricted to the places named ; 
that is, it declares the abolition of external, legal 
cultus, both Samaritan and Jewish.* At the 
same time it marks the woman’s question as one 
too little concerned with essential things. 

Ver. 22. Ye worship that which ye know 
not.—The question concerning the where of 
worship could be resolved only by the what, and 
this again by the how. The neuter instead of 
whom is significant. Just because God is not 
truly known to them, He is a 6 rather than a 6c, 
more impersonal than personal. Meyer supposes 
that the neuter denotes God in His essence and 
substance; Liicke, that it denotes Ta Tov teow, 
which does not suit the term spookuveiv. De 
Wette: ’O refers to the act of mpooxveiv; ye wor- 
ship, and therein do what ye know not. Briickner 
objects to the correctness of the sentence, that the 
Samaritans were monotheists. But there are 
different monotheisms. Tittmann and others 
explain: Pro vestra ignorantia. Tholuck (after 


Fe eS See 
* [Meyer infers from ovre év ‘IepocoAvmots, that the mo- 
dern doctrine of a restoration of the glory of Jerusalem is a 
ehiliastic dream.—P. S.] 
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Liicke): “The true knowledge is that which is 
shaped by the history of redemption; and the 
Samaritans who were limited to the Pentateuch for 
their sacred books, knew Jehovah, that is, th his- 
torical God of Israel, but partially.’’ Asa whole, 
in a living growth of knowledge, they almost 
knew Him not. This accounts also for the 6rt. 

We worship that which we know.— 
Designating the Jewish fellowship in its living 
unity, as represented in fact by Himself. [The 
jueic in the mouth of Christ in relation to God, is 
without example, but is easily explained by the 
fact that here He speaks as a Jew, defending the 
Jewish worship as the true one against the 
Samaritan. Otherwise He always calls God His 
Father, and puts Himself, as the only begotten 
Son, in a unique and exclusive relation to Him. 
In vers. 23, 24 He drops the jyei¢ and speaks 
of the Christian worshippers in the third per- 
son.—P. 8. ] 

For salvation is from the Jews.—[éoviv, 
the present, not éora, for salvation was already at 
hand in the person of the Saviour.—P.8.]  2wr7- 
pia: (1) Chrysostom, et al.: All benefits of salva- 
tion; (2) Erasmus: The prophetic knowledge of 
salvation; (3) The true Jews worship the God of 
continuous revelation: The proof of this lies 
in the fact that salvation breaks forth out of Ju- 
daism (Leben Jesu, II. p. 533). Similarly Tho- | 
luck, Meyer. In éx Tav (see Rom. ix. 4 ff.) are 
intimated (1) the personal issuing of salvation 
out of Judaism, (2) its inward connection with 
Judaism, (3) its distinction from it. The ex- 
pression is an evidence that John names the 
Jews not in a hostile sense alone. 

[By this declaration Christ sets the seal of 
His authority on the Jewish religion as a divine 
revelation to prepare mankind for His coming, 
and sets aside all other religions as false, or at 
best as groping in the dark after “ the unknown 
God.” This preparation by law, types, and 
prophecy, running back in unbroken succession 
to Abraham, and even to the very gates of para- 
dise lost (Gen. iii. 14), forms one of the most 
convincing evidences of Christianity, as the final 
and perfect religion of mankind —P.8.] 

Ver. 23. When the true worshippers.— 
The hour now is. Christ was the centre of these 
worshippers, and about Him was gathering the 
discipleship of the true worship. The hour %s, 
and the hour cometh. The true: the inward, 
whose prayer is truly prayer. The true worship- 
pers are not so called for being*beforehand wor- 
shippers in spirit and in truth (excepting Christ), 
but they are such as become so under the Chris- 
tian revelation. [0% GAnSivol mpookvvytral are 
distinguished not only from hypocrites, but also 
from all worshippers before Christ, whose wor- 
ship was necessarily imperfect.—P. 8.] 

In spirit and in truth.*—[The preposition 
év signifies the element and the sphere in which 
worship moves.] This is the space-less place 
of prayer, in distinction from [and yet at the 
game time including both] Gerizim and Jeru- 
salem. {Also mvevpa in opposition to flesh 
(capt, aAgFeva in opposition to falsehood (sbeddoc), 
both in opposition to mere forms and symbols 











* [Cod. Sin. reads: ev mvevpare éAnOecas, in the Spirit of 
truth, probably referring avedpa to the Holy Ghost.—P. 8.] 
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(oxd and tizor).—P.8.] In spirit, as opposed 
to external, stiffened, and even carnally fanati- 
cal modes of worship; in the life of the spirit, 
the life of the human spirit moved by the Spirit 
of God (Rom. viii. 14, 16, 26).* The distinction 
itself shows that rvevua here cannot denote the 
Holy Ghost (Luthardt, after the ancients) ; yet 
neither can it denote the human spirit as such 
by itself. This is doubtless in especial opposi- 
tion to some fanatical, carnal devotion of the 
Samaritans. In truth.—Neither subjective 
truth of the man, sincerity, of itself (which is 
involved earlier in dA70cvol) ;+ nor objective truth 
as such (which would mean in unity with God, 
or in the doctrine of God); but the opposite of 
a merely symbolical, formal, ritualistic worship ; 
in real, actual religious life, ¢. ¢., in a true inter- 
action between the personal worshipper and the 
personal God, in a religious vitality of the wor- 
shipper worthy of the living God. This proba- 
bly in especial opposition to the Jewish symboli- 
cal system of prayer. Athanasius, e¢ al.: Ivev- 
pais the Holy Ghost; dApveva, the Son of God.t 
Augustine, ef al., with reference to the place: In 
spiritu, in distinction from space: Foras eramus, 
intromissi sumus; in templo vis orare, in te ora. 
Liicke, et al.: That which is akin to God in 
spirit, the sphere of true prayer. Calvin, e¢ al. 
with reference to the mode: The actio spiritualis 
itself; Bucer, e¢ al.: The posture of mind cor- 
responding to the Spirit of God. We must not 
overlook the close connection of ‘‘spirit and 
truth” as in an ideal unity. It implies that one 
cannot exist without the other. The rendering 
with the article—in the Spirit, etc. [in Luther’s 
V.]—is substantially not incorrect, yet it does 
not let the connection of the two things stand 
out strongly enough. 

For such [tocotrove, emphatically placed 
first] worshippers the Father also [kai ydp, 
nam et pater (Vulg.), denn auch] seeketh.—On the 
part of the Father Himself this living prayer is 
sought, as on its own part it seeks the Father. 
Such He desires and requires; such He would 
have, and must have.—Interpretations: 1. The 
Father also, besides the Son [Besser]. 2. Also 
seeketh (referring the kai to Cyrei, which makes 
the antithesis not clear). 8. The Father also 
seeketh what these worshippers do (Meyer). 
More accurately: He seeketh for Himself such 
worshippers, as these worshippers seek for them- 
selves such a God. 





* [So also Godet: “ Z ’esprit dJsigne ict cet élément le plus 
profond deV ime humaine, par lequel elle est capable de commu- 
niquer avec le monde divin. Oest le siége dw recuetllement, le 
sanctuarie ou se cclébre le vrai culte. Rom. t.9: AaTpevw 
€v tw mvevmatc pov. Hph. vi. 18: rpocevxerOar 
@y mvevparte.... Mais le rvedpa avOpwHmivov 
west qwune simple virtualité. Il nacquiert une Cnergte vic- 
torieuse, a Végard des autres éléments de la vie humaine 
[gna and Wvx7%], quau contact de V Esprit divin; et ce 
nest que dans cette union qwil réalise la vraie adoration, qui 
lui est attribuée dans notre text et dans les passages cités. Ce 
premier trait caractérise Vintensité du culte nouveau.” —P. S.} 

t (Comp. Ps. cxliv. 18 Sept.: éyyis Kvptos macau Tots ém- 
Kadoupevots avTov év aAnOeia.] 

{ [With reference to John, xiv. 6, where Christ calls Him- 
self “the Truth,” 7 dAjOera, Basil (De Spiritw Sancto, 26), 
and Ambrose (De Spiritu Sancto, iti. 11, $1), and Bengel like- 
wise see here the whole mystery of the Trinity. Bengel: 
Pater adoratur in Spiritu Sancto et in veritate per Jesum 
Christum. But in this case we should expect the article be- 
fore mvedua and ad7yfera —P. S.] 

? [He adds: “Sed prius esto templum Dei, quia ille in templo 
suo exaudiet oruntem.”—P, §.] 





Ver. 24. God is spirit.—Emphasis on zvev- 
pa.* The mode of prayer must correspond ta 
the object of prayer. Hence it is now become 
the law of life for all worshippers, that they 
must worship God in spirit and in truth. Every 
other sort of praying is thereby done away, as 
well as, or in proportion as, the provisional sys- 
tem of religion. The mode of prayer is to be 
conformed to the mode of religion. God as the 
living Spirit, and as pure Spirit, is present to 
His worshippers, and He rejects an outward 
prayer or a false prayer from a carnal mind, as 
well as a symbolical prayer from a trammeled 
mind. God’s being spirit was neither a thing 
already known, now emphasized (Hofmann, 
Meyer), nor a thing entirely new to the Old Tes- 
tament (Késtlin, etc.). The Old Testament 
speaks of the Spirit of God, and intimates also 
the spirituality of God (Ex. xx. 4; Nu. xvi. 22; 
1 Ki. viii.; Is. xxxi. 3), the New speaks of God 
as spirit; being in this matter also the finished 
revelation. Common prayers, liturgies, are not 
hereby forbidden; they may be regarded as the 
embodiment of the Christian spirit of prayer 
(Stier); but here is established the condition 
that this body be living, under perfect discipline, 
spiritual. 

[‘‘ God is spirit”; ‘‘God is light” (1 Johni. 
5); and ‘God is love” (1 John iv. 5), all from 
the pen of John, are the briefest and profound- 
est definitions, or divine oracles rather, concern- 
ing the nature of God, which can be found any- 
where. The first refers mainly to His meta- 
physical, the second to His intellectual, the third 
to His moral essence; but, of course, the line 
cannot be so distinctly drawn. Light refers to 
purity and holiness as well as to truth. Although 
no metaphysician can exhaust these words, yet 
even the ignorant Samaritan woman could under- 
stand them sufficiently for all practical purposes, 
viz. that God, being a spiritual being, is not 
confined to Gerizim or Jerusalem or any other 
place, but is omnipresent, and can be wor- 
shipped everywhere. Trench applies to this 
passage the well-known saying, that the Serip- 
ture has depths for an elephant to swim in, and 
shallows for a lamb to wade,—a saying which 
seems to date from Gregory the Great (Preface 
to his Com. on Job: ‘‘Divinus sermo.. . est flu- 
vius planus et altus, in quo et agnus ambulet et ele- 
phas natet”). Spirituality of Christian worship 
does, of course, not exclude forms, which are in- 
dispensable, as man consists of body as well as 
soul, but puts them in a subordinate position, as 
vehicles and aids of devotion, while formalism 
makes them substitutes for, or hindrances of, the 
inner service of the heart.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 25. I know that Messiah cometh. 
—Here, too, comes a decidedly incorrect esti- 





* [Hence placed first in Greek: mvedua 6 Oeds, comp. i. 1: 
eds fv o Adyos. The absence of the article indicates the 
generic character, the essence of the spirit here spoken of, 
not the personality. The same is the case with @edés i. 1, 
Hence the indefinite article of the E. V. (a Spirit) should be 
omitted. God is pure spirit, absolute spirit, in opposition 
to all materialistic and materializing conceptions. This 
clearly implies that the anthropomorphic expressions of the 
Bible must not be taken literally. Tertullian ascribed to God 
a body, corporeity, but perhaps he meant it in the sense of 
substance. Comp. an able article of Ackermann on mvedma, 
vovs, und Geist, in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken for 1839 


| pp. 873-944.—P. 8.] 
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mate of the woman in Tholuck: “The woman 
is not inclined to enter into so high matters, and 
therefore answers like Felix, Acts, xxiv. 25.” 
Similarly, De Wette, Liicke, [Scott, Barnes]. 
Would Christ have revealed Himself as the Mes- 
siah to such a woman? Meyer better: ‘The 
woman is apprehended by the answer of Jesus, 
but does not as yet apprehend it, and appeals to 
the Messiah.” Evidently the words of the won- 
derful Unknown quicken in her the Samaritan 
expectation of the Messiah. Even a presenti- 
ment that this might be the Messiah, may readi- 
ly be imagined (Luthardt) ; and then her an- 
swer would have to be construed as a feeler for 
the true solution; perhaps as Lampe explains 
her words: “‘Give me this water.” At all events, 
she now felt the old system to be shaken, and 
with a longing for the inner life, the longing for 
the Messiah awoke (see Leben Jesu, II. 2, 534).* 

A. Maier (p. 844): ‘Ifthe Messianic hope of 
the Samaritans, who acknowledged only the 
Pentateuch, based itself on Deut. xviii. 16, they 
must have expected in the Messiah chiefly a di- 
vine teacher, who like Moses, should make known 
to them the divine will, and lead them into hidden 
truths.” The Samaritans expected the Messiah 
of old, and they expect Him to this day. ‘The 
latest on this subject is in the work of Barge’s: 
Les Samaritains de Naplouse, 1855. They call 


Him 2Y9, or IAN, which Gesenius, Anecdota 


Samarit., p. 65, etc., [and Ewald] would inter- 
pret conversor, Hengstenberg [and Meyer], with 
greater probability, restitutor,t which the Samari- 
tan priest in Barge’s confirms.” Tholuck. For 
other interpretations see the note in Tholuck, p. 
150. The woman may have well known the 
Jewish term, and have chosen it instead of the 
Samaritan. According to V. Ammon, and others, 
the term [the explanation : Who is called Christ | 
is the Evangelist’s;{ which is very questionable, 
since he generally prefers to record the original 
expressions. : 

_ Ver. 26. Iam he [Eye silt, ego Sum, Viz., the 
Messiah].—The subject of £)@ eu 1s to be sup- 
plied from the text. Thus He now voluntarily 
presents Himself to this sinful woman openly as 
the Messiah, as in the old covenant the angel 
appeared first to Hagar as angel of the Lord 
(Gen. xvi. 7), and as the risen Jesus appeared 
first to Magdalene. Among the Jews Jesus long 
avoided the name of Messiah,g because its 
meaning was distorted by Chiliastic notions ; 
the Samaritan idea of the Messiah was stunted, 
but not as yet encumbered with Chiliastic infer- 
ences, and therefore could here be introduced. 
[The Jews looked upon the Messiah as the King 
of Israel, and expected from Him first of all 
political changes (comp. John vi. 15): while the 
Samaritans, deriving their Messianic expecta- 
tions chiefly from Deut. xviii. 15-19, regarded 
Him simply as a prophet or teacher, and were less 
liable to abuse this revelation for disturbing 
political purposes.—P. 8.] ; 


nD, 





_ * [Trench also (p. 123) sees in these words of the woman 

acry of helplessness connected with a timid presentiment, 

guch as she hardly dares own, much less ventures to utter: 

“Thou perhaps art He whom we look for.”—P. 8.] 

- * Another Moses, Deut. xviii. 16.] 

- ¢ (So also Trench; comp. i. 41; xi, 16; xx. 26 ; xxi. 2.] 
Comp. Matth. viii. 4; xvi. 20; xvii. 9; John jx. 31.] 





Ver. 27. Marvelled that he talked with 
a woman.—Not with this woman as such 
(Kuinoel), but with @ woman, on the low level 
assigned her by the rabbinic views. Two con- 
siderations met here: 1. The Oriental custom 
which imposed rigid restriction on intercourse 
with the female sex: Pirke Aboth I. 5. ‘‘Do- 
cuerunt Sapientes, ne multiplices colloquium cum 
muliere. Oum uxore dixerunt, quanto minus cum 
ucore alterius.” (Lightfoot, Schottgen.) 2. Rab- 
binical scholastic prejudice. ‘According to 
Jewish Rabbinical ideas the female sex was in- 
capable of religious instruction.”’ (Tholuck. It. 
should doubtless be: Rabbinical instruction.)* 
Yet no man said.—Expressing reverence, 
and the acknowledgment that He might well 
establish a new and higher custom. An enlarge- 


ment of their horizon. Comp. Luke x. 38. Ti 
Cnreic is hardly: What desirest Thou? (Meyer 
without connecting it with per’ avric.) Plainly 


the Cyreiv, in distinction from AaAeiv, is to dis- 
cuss in rabbinical style; the latter meaning 
merely to talk (chat). Mévroz in the New Testa- 
ment is almost peculiar to John. 

Ver. 28. The woman then left her water- 
pot.—‘‘ Now for the first time the force of the 
argument from His prophecy comes powerfully 
upon the woman, perhaps under the additional 
influence of an awakened conscience.”” Tholuck. 
Why: Now for the first time? and why: per- 
haps? ‘She forgets her work, as the Redeemer 
had forgotten His need.” Luthardt: ‘Nicode- 
mus went away silent and burdened; this woman 
hastens away in joyful certainty, with a burning 
heart, to be the herald of His name.” And she 
calls now not her husband, but the whole city. 
[Meyer: “What a power of the decided awa- 
kening of a new life in this woman!” She has 
been juscly regarded as a fit illustration of 
the proper work of the church, viz., to be a wit- 
ness of Christ, and thus to lead men to Him as 
the Saviour of the world.—P. S8.] , 

Ver. 29. Who told me all things that 
ever Ihave done.—Under the sense of her 
guilt she thinks He has told her everything she 
had done, that is everything wrong. The testi- 
mony of an awakened conscience.t Unquestion- 
ably what Jesus said to her contained the sum 
of her particular transgressions. Besides this 
she had no doubt perceived by His look and tone, 
that He saw through her whole life. It may in- 
dicate still her legal spirit, that she speaks in 
the plural of her sins; yet she may also intend 
by this to magnify the wonderful vision of the 
prophet. The éoa, instead of 4, is full of em- 
phasis. 

Is this the Christ ?—On the negative, doubt- 
ful element in the p#ri, comp. Meyer and Tho- 
luck against Liicke (is He really the Messiah ?) 
De Wette, however, suggests the analogous pqre 
in Matth. xii. 23, which calls for an athrmative 
answer. Considering the boldness of the an- 
nouncement, especially in presence of the authori- 
ties, the interrogative form is perfectly intelli 





* [The same contempt for woman we find among Christian 
monks, especially in the East, even such men as St. Anthony 
and Pachomius. Some church fathers are not free from it.— 


P.S:| 
tend the, exaggeration of a lively womanly temper. 
P. §.] 
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gible in the mouth of this poor outcast, and yet 
so shrewd and dexterous woman.* The more, 
that she passes over Christ’s announcement of 
Himself, in order perhaps to take to herself 
somewhat of the honor of a glorious discovery. 
A sinful ambition may well still cleave to her 
confession of guilt which was more public than 
it was perfectly open. That she herself believes, 
or is inclined to believe, is evident from her ex- 
traordinary agitation, which impels her beyond 
all the bounds of reserve, bashfulness, and de- 
spised condition. Compare the woman who was 
a great sinner, and ventured into the house of 
the Pharisee, Luke vii. 37. 

Vers. 31-83. In the meanwhile.—The wo- 
man was gone, the Samaritans had not yet come. 
The mistake of the disciples: ‘*Quid mirum, si 
mulier non intelligebat aqguam? ecce discipult nondum 
intelligunt escam.” August. [ Tract. xvi. 31.—P. S.]. 

Ver. 34. My food is.—A very intelligible 
figure. Not merely satisfaction, but nourish- 
ment and quickening. Anopposite judgment of 
the disciples, c. 1. A parallel, Matth. iv. “Iva 
adds to the nature of the food (6rz) its suitable- 
ness to its purpose. The aorist reAevdow denotes 
the act which completes the roveiv. 

Ver. 35. There are yet four months.— 
Terpdunvoc, sc. xpdvoc. Harvest began in April 

in the middle of Nisan], about Easter, and lasted 
till Pentecost. Four months run back to Decem- 
ber. Seed-time itself fell in the beginning of 
November (the month Marcheshvan). The fields, 
therefore, were probably green; and the more 
piquant was the expression: The fields are white 
for the harvest. The figure follows the analogy 
of the food. The Lord, as represented by John, 
is perfectly consistent in His use of the earthly as 
the symbol of the heavenly. Probably the Sama- 
ritans were already coming ‘through the green 
fields, and they were the fields white for harvest. 
The disciples saw the green seed-field, He saw the 
white harvest-field, and to this He wished to open 
their spiritual eye. Many have taken the four 
months proverbially: ‘* rom seeding to harvest 
there are four months’ (so also inthe Talmud); and 
in this view the passage would lose its chrono- 
logical value,} and only denote in general some 
time before harvest (Lightfoot, Grotius, Liicke, 
etc.). Against this Meyer: The proverb does 
not elsewhere occur [nor is the seed-time 
mentioned]. After all there seems to be some- 
thing proverbial about the expression. Yet it 
is suitable only at seed-time. It may then be an 
expression as well of joyful hope (only four 
months yet), as of waiting patience (yet four 
whole months). Liicke rightly chooses the latter 
sense. Inthe natural world we must wait yet 
four months; in the spiritual, it is already the 
time of harvest. 

Yet this again may be understood in different 
ways. 1. Inthe natural world four months in- 
tervene between seeding and harvest; here a 








* [Meyer: The woman believes in the Messiahship of Je- 
sus, but, carried away by the greatness of the discovery, she 
does not trust herself, and ventures only modestly and doubt- 
ingly to ask.—P.S.] 

+ [On the chronological value of the passage, which Alford 
denies, see Wieseler: Chronol. Synopse, p. 214 ff., and Robin- 
son: Harmony of the four Gospels in Greek, p. 189. Christ 
must have tarried in Judea about eight months, from the 
preceding passover in April (ii. 18, 23) till December.—P. 8.] 
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harvest follows immediately upon the sowing. 
Ver. 38 goes against this. .2. In the natural 
world it is now seeding time; in the spiritual 
the harvest time is opening. Chemnitz, Baur 
(Stier, Luthardt, Tholuck),-and others find in 
the harvest not only the harvest of the Samari- 
tans (Acts viii.), but also the harvest. of the Gen- 
tiles.* But then where would be the previous 
sowing? Primarily the talk is only of a field now 
white for the harvest, though betokening, to be 
sure, all future harvest fields. 

Ver. 36. And he that reapeth, etc.—The 
connection with the preceding is this: The field 
is white for harvest. Be reapers. Reaping in 
the spiritual field is full of promise. Tholuck: 
Christ thought of the conversion of far-off Gen- 
tiles. Then came the sad thought, that He Him- 
self would not live to see it in this world; which 
relieved itself with the joyful thought that their 
joy would also be His. So De Wette, Meyer. 
In that case Christ would have mixed two figures; 
one representing Himself as already harvesting, 
another representing Him as sower. But harvest 
is the subject here, and the disciples are sup- 
posed to be reapers with Him. The sowing, 
therefore, must be sought at some previous time 
(Chrysostom: The prophets were the sowers). 
Even in Samaria spiritual seed had been sown by 
Moses and the Pentateuch, by Jewish teachers, 
last perhaps by John the Baptist (see ili. 23, p. 
141 f.). As little can we accept the exposition 
of Meyer, Tholuck, and others, which makes the 
xal after ueoddv AauBavery only expletive: that is, 
he gathereth fruit unto eternal life. This again 
is simply contrary to the figure, which repre- 
sents an employed reaper. Hunnius and Calov: 
The peoSdc is the gracious reward, the gradus 
glorie; the capméc is the converts. But since 
the wages of the reaper are represented as given 
in this world, over against the gathering of fruit 
unto eternal life, the primary idea is the im- 
mediate spiritual blessings and joys of the har- 
vesters, the joy of spiritual harvest, the com- 
munion of the converts themselves. A different, 
and further joy is that of carrying the fruit into 
heaven, to gladden there the sower who passed 
thither long before, and to have with Him a 
common and simultaneous (duov) rejoicing; a 
thing not possible in the kingdom of nature, but 
belonging tothe kingdom of grace. The {a7 aidvioc 
is here again represented objectively, as above; 
there under the figure of the ocean (ver. 14), here 
under the figure of a garner (Liicke). 

Ver. 87. Herein is that saying fully true 
[aAndivd¢, not aanb hc ].--Thefundamental thought 
is the wonderfully great distance between seeding 
and harvest, in contrast with the wonderful fact 
that reaper and sower rejoice together in heaven. 
This, however, they can do only in heaven; in 
this world they are far, often very far, apart. 
Here, therefore, is the proverb fully true; here 
it reaches its proper truth; whereas in earthly 
life the sower is generally the reaper, and the 
proverb simply exaggerates into a general rule 
the exceptional fatality of the sower not living to 








* [So also Meyer: Christ looked prophetically beyond the 
approaching Sycharites to the green fields of the whole hu: 
manity, for whose conversion He laid the foundation. Godet 
denies this general reference and confines the scene to ar 
extemporized Samaritan harvest festival.—P. S.} 
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see the harvest time,.or at least not himself re- 
ceiving and enjoying his harvest. [The words 
of Joshua spokeu to the tribes of Israel at 
Shechem: “I have given you a land for which 
ye did not labor (ot« ékomidoare), and cities 
which ye built not,” etc. Josh. xxiv. 18, form a 
striking parallel to this saying of our Lord 
uttered on the same spot, and perhaps with 
reference to it—P. §.] Tholuck, after De 
Wette, incorrectly: ’AAgdivéc may here mean 
only aAndqc.* Then the proverb in its ordinary 
‘sense would be declared false. It has, however, 
some truth; but it does not sustain its truth 
throughout; as earthly things are not ddAqduvd, 


but only symbols of the infinite, though they all 


have their aAj3éc. And since in the spiritual 
sphere sowing and reaping seem often almost to 
coincide, we must not overlook the actual refer- 
ence tothe present case. Yet the év yap tovTw 
does not mean in this instance, but in this matter. 
Then, too, the proverb must here be a universal 
law. The crop in the kingdom of God ripens 
slowly.¢ The full harvest is the end of the 
world. The earliest seed was the word of God 
in paradise, or the earliest sowers were the 
earliest patriarchs. The kingdom of God is the 
mightiest realm of nature and history; and 
Christ is the root of nature in His slow growth 
towards His appearance in the middle, and again 
at the end of time. (Onthe proverb: Wetstein.) 

Ver. 38. I sent you to reap.—’Aréo- 
tecAa (comp. chap. xvii. 18.) Hardly merely 
‘cin the sense of the prophetic future” (De 
Wette, Tholuck), They are not yet apostles 
by a distinct appointment; still they were al- 
ready disciples to whom an apostolic commission 
is prospectively affixed. Hence thus: I have 
chosen you for apostles, or, to keep the figure, 
for laborers, to send you into the harvest-field. 
Ye are destined pre-eminently to reap a spiritual 
harvest which has been long preparing (so also 
Meyer). According te Meyer the dAdo: and 
avrav refer simply to Jesus, in the plural of 
category.”{ But Jesus here evidently sets Him- 
self above the distinction of sowers and reapers 
as the Lord of the harvest (Olshausen, with 
reference to Matth. xxiii. 34). The older ex- 
positors [also Grotius, Bengel, Luthardt, Ewald] 
include at least the prophets [and John the Bap- 
tist] with Him. Bucer: even theheathen philoso- 
phers and their elements of truth. [Tholuck: 
All the preparatory organs of the economy of 
salvation.] The seed here in view, however, is 
not the seed of general culture and intelligence, 
but the seed of theocratic faith. 

Others have labored. The painful labors 
and toils of the prophets. Their sowing was a 
sowing in tears. It should shame and encourage 





* (On the difference of dAnOuvds, genuine, and aAnOijs, true, 
see my note on I, 9, p. 66, Meyer: “ Die Fassung von 
aAnOuvos gleich aknOns 2 Pet. 2.22 (De Weite, u.V.) ist 
gyuiz gegen die Jihanneische Eigenthiimlichkett (auch xix. 
30).” éorey is here — applies, comp. cuuBEByxev, 2 Pet. ii, 22. 
—P.8.]J 

+ [‘‘ Habet Deus suas horas et moras.” 
slowly, but surely and finely.”—P. S.] 

{ [In correspondence with vpeis, as it was a@AAos—aAdos in 
the proverb. So also Liicke, Stier, Alford and Trench, who 
find bere an antithesis not between two different companies 
of laborers—the prophets and the Apostles—but between 
Christ HimseSf and His Apostles, the Master and His ser- 
vants —P. 8.] 
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the disciples, that they so suddenly come inta 
the great harvest of the history of the world, 
for which the grandest seeds-men have for cen- 
turies labored. This does not exclude either the 
relative harvest which exists at every stage of 
the kingdom of God, or again the great sowing 
in the work of the apostles; yet the sight of a 
present harvest predominates, as in Matth. ix. 
38: especially here, that the disciples might feel 
reverence before the hidden work of God in the 
despised Samaritans, and believe in their sus- 
ceptibility to conversion, as they were just now 
ipproaching. They could no more take offence 
at the labors of Jesus with the Samaritans, than 
at His helping the Canaanitish woman ; here as 
there His leading of their spirit corresponds to 
His outward act. 

Ver. 39. And many of that city believed. 
—These first believers, who were gathered by 
the word of the woman, are distinguished from 
the much greater company afterwards won by 
the word of Jesus (ver. 41). These believers are 
now come to Him (see ver. 380). [Olshausen: 
“If the Redeemer had been like any other man, 
His Adyoc could have had no more weight than 
that of any other, and in support of His own 
cause, it would have been still less effective. But 
as the sun proves its existence and reality merely 
by the light and the animating warmth which it 
imparts: so Christ, as the Sun of the spiritual 
world, in all ages past. and to this day, has had 
but one witness for Himself, viz., His own opera- 
tion upon souls. By this one means He so en- 
tirely takes possession of every unprejudiced 
mind, that through the reception of His higher 
vital ener~‘es, it becomes to them experimentally 
certain that the salvation of the world rests in 
Him. Hence conceptions of the truth and doc- 
trinal knowledge are not principles in the life of 
faith, but effects resulting from the reception of 
the spiritual element.’”’—P. S.] 

Ver. 40. The evangelist makes record that 
Jesus tarried two days teaching in the Samaritan 
city. [Orthodox Jews besought the Lord to de- 
part from their coasts (Matth. viii. 34), took up 
stones against Him, ana plotted for His over- 
throw (Matth. viii. 84; Luke iv. 29; xiii. 31, 
32, etc.). Heretical Samaritans besought Him to 
tarry with them. The first became last, and the 
fast first.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 41. And many more believed, etc. 
—From the great result, analogous to that in 
Judea, we infer a great work of Jesus, which 
however was, at least for the most part, a labor 
in word. [In these two days of incidental labor 
Jesus made more converts among the half- 
heathenish, yet less bigoted and prejudiced 
Samaritans, without working miracles, than in 
the preceding eight months of official work in 
word and signs among the Jews in Jerusalem. 
The harvest in Samaria was only an episode in 
the life of our Lord, and yet how rich in imme- 
diate results and future promise! His servants 
also often accomplish most in times and places 
where they least expect. it. Not seldom the mean- 
ing of many years or a whole life is condensed 
into a few days or hours. No labor for the Lord, 
however, is in vain; if it bear not the proper 
fruit in this world, it will do so at the final 
harvest of history.—P. S.] 
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Ver. 42. And said unto the woman.— 
Under the direct impression which Jesus made 
upon them, the indirect testimony of the woman 
certainly became to them a Aadca; not as con- 
temptuous, but as now appearing insignificant.* 
Meyer justly notices that John himself, as an 
impartial narrator, says of her word: rdv Adyov. 
We must here take into account also the serenity 
of happy feeling, to understand that the expres- 
sion has no malice, more than that of the gover- 
nor of the feast: ‘‘Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.” (Comp. the remarkable expression 
in John viii. 43.) 

We have heard him ourselves.—Found 
out by our hearing, so that we now know. [This 
is a higher order of faith connected with know- 
ledge and personal experience («come and see,” 
i. 89, 46), while formerly it rested only on ex- 
ternal authority. Difference of the Roman 
Catholic-and the higher Evangelical Protestant 
conception of faith. Grotius: ‘ Notarunt veteres 
in hae Sumaritidi ecclesie esse figuram, que nos ad- 
ducit ad verbum divinum; nos verbo, maxime propter 
ipsius majestatem et sanctitatem, credimus.” —P. S.] 

That this is the Saviour of the world 
[Only here and 1 John iv. 14].—Tholuck doubt- 
fully (after a doubtful expression of Liicke): 
«Whether the idea contained in 6 owrjp tov 
xéouov is lent to the people by the evangelist, isa 
question.” But this puts in question the whole 
point of the great narrative. Meyer better: ‘‘A 
confession sufficiently intelligible as the fruit of 
the two days’ instruction of Jesus, the more since 
the Samaritan Messianice faith was more accessi- 
ble to a universality of salvation [see Gesenius, 
De Samarit. Theol., p. 41 sqq.] than the Jewish 
with its conerete and rigorous particularism.” As 
Samaritans they had peculiar reason to express 
themselves thus: Yea verily, He is not only a 
Messiah for the Jews, but also for us and the 
Gentiles; in Him tke divided world again be- 
comes one.f 

The work of Jesus in Samaria laid the founda- 
tion for the subsequent conversion of that people 
under the Apostles, Acts viii. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Respecting the pretended contradiction be- 
tween this history and Matth, x. 5 (Strauss, 
Bruno Bauer, and in part Weisse), it should be 
remarked that the case in Matthew is that of a 





* (Calvin, Alford and others, take AaAca here in the classi- 
cal sense, garrulous talk, babbling, gossip (Geschwiitz Gerede) ; 
but in later Greek (Polybius, Josephus, Sept., Apocrypha) it 
has no such slighting usage, certainly not in John, who as- 
cribes it to Christ, viii. 43. It isequivalent to Adyos, ver. 39, 
but properly chosen from the standpoint of the speaking 
Samaritans, while John as reporter uses as aptly Tov Adyov. 
Comp. Meyer on viii. 43 (p. 356). Trench remarks (p. 135): 
g This speech of her fellow-townsmen to the woman has 
nothing rude or offensive about it, rather, indeed the con- 
Pe) We set our own seals to the truth of thy report.”— 

+ [Comp here the remarks of Calvin and Trench, p. 136, 
.to the same point. The historical character of the narrative 
is vindicated even in this circumstance that it puts the ex- 
pression awrhp Tov «éa.0v, which nowhere else occurs in the 
Gospels, into the mouth, not of bigoted, particularistic Jews, 
but of Samaritans who had no exclusive claims and privileges 
and could accept salvation only on the same terms as the 
heathen. Trench thinks it likely that they may have found 
some ground for this belief in the prophecy of Shiloh, to 
whom “shall the gathering of the people be” (Gen. xlix. 10), 
which the Samaritans of old referred to the Messiah, while 
the modern Samaritans refer it to Solomon.—P. 8.] 








special mission of the disciples in a particular 
direction towards Jerusalem, not of the general 
itinerancy of the Lord. And when He Himself 
gave out, in reference to His earthly office, that 
He was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel [Matth. xv. 24], He referred to 
the divine law of His work, and did not exclude 
the Samaritans from an incidental share of His 
labors. It was consonant with the historical 
position of the Samaritans, with their suscepti- 
bility, with the directions of the Lord Himself 
(Acts i. 8), and with the subsequent spread of 
Christianity from Judea over Samaria and the 
Gentile world, that He already appeared for once 
among them; as, on the other hand, it was in 
conformity with the economy of His work, that 
this visit was only incidental, and not for a pro- 
tracted ministry. Thus were the disciples exer- 
cised beforehand in the true order of preaching 
the gospel. Acts viii. 5 is supposed to have oc- 
casioned the mythical invention of the story be- 
fore us; whereas that great conversion rather 
points to a historical preparation. Meyer justly 
calls attention to the perfect naturalness of the 
several features of the story, which could not 
have proceeded from a poetizing spirit. It may 
be added, that the several stumbling-blocks which 
have been found in it, such as the misapprehen- 
sions of the woman, are simply so many mis- 
apprehensions of criticism and exegesis. The 
remarkable directness of the representation also, 
in respect to season, locality, the individuality 
of the woman, rabbinical custom, efc., must be 
noted. With Baur this history dissolves into a 
type: ‘¢The woman of Samaria, representing 
susceptible heathendom, readily opening itself 
to faith, and offering a wide field of harvest, the 
counterpart of Nicodemus, who is the type of 
unsusceptible Judaism.” Neither rbyme nor 
reason, and a further proof of the legend-like 
fantasticism of a criticism past its crisis, in its 
last stage of consumption. 

2. On the history of the hatred between the 
Jews and the Samaritans comp. Robinson, III., 
p. 889 sqq.; Leben Jesu, I1., 2, p. 539. 

3. On Hengstenberg’s reference of the five hus- 
bands, efc., to the five gods of old Samaria, see 
Leben Jesu, I1., 2, p. 540. [Comp. my annotations 
on ver. 18. Hengstenberg’s allegorical inter- 
pretation is at least more sensible than that of 
Augustine (7ract. xv. c. 19), who understands the 
five former husbands of the five senses, and ex- 
plains the words, Call thy husband, to mean, Ap- 
ply thy reason, by which thou must be governed, 
rather than by the bodily senses (adhibe intellec- 
tum, per quem docearis, quo regaris)! In another 
place he finds in the five husbands the five books 
of Moses, and in the sixth husband the Lord Him- 
self, as if He said: Thou hast served the five books 
of Mosesas five husbands; but now he whom thou 
hast, 2. €., whom thou hearest, 7s not thy husband: 
for thou dost not yet believe in him !—P. 8. ] 

[3b. Ver. 7. ‘Give me to drink.” So God 
introduces Himself to us for our salvation: 
He asks of us a service. He does this from 
the beginning, and puts our whole earthly 
life to us asa serving of Him. Our daily labor 
is at least required of us as a patient submission 
to His condemnation: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face,” 
etc. And in His covenant of grace, as with 
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Israel, it is conseerated to be primarily a 
devout serving of Him with tithes and first-fruits. 
Our ministry to one another is also a giving 
Christ meat, or drink, or otherwise minister- 
ing to Him. Our constitutional unbelief, the 
enmity of the carnal mind against God, like 
the natural enmity of Samaritans to Jews, makes 
us skeptical that He should have any such deal- 
ing with us. But if we only know the gift: of 
this wonderful reciprocity established between 
us and God in Christ,—if we have a heart 
for it—it opens the deepest fountains of de- 
yotion and prayer in our souls. It gives us 
a wonderful introduction to God! In other 
words, this sort of presentation of Himself to 
us lays the foundation of substantial religion 
in ourselves, and thus also opens the way for 
the richest gifts of everlasting life from God.— 
E. D. Y.] 

4. As Jesus appears in chap. i. higher than 
John the Baptist, in chapter ii. higher than 
the temple, in chap. iii. higher than the rulers 
of the people, so here He appears greater than 
the sacred well of Jacob and its founder, as 
afterwards greater than the porches of Bethesda, 
the manna, the temple-light, the pool of Siloam, 
e(c. And the superiority is at the same time an- 
tithetic: Christ is everything in truth (the 
dAnOivoc), in realized essence, which before Him 
was presented only in type. Thus Christ is 
here the real antitype of the typical patriarchal 
well-diggers, in particular the patriarch Jacob; 
hence His spiritual life is the real living wa- 
ter of a sacred well. To this main symbol 
of this chapter are attached the other sym- 
bols of the food, the harvest field, the Lord 
of the seed-field and harvest-field, the sowers, 
the reapers. In reference to each, see the 
exegesis. 

5. As Christ makes light the symbol in ma- 
nifold respects of His nature and life, so with 
the well, and water. Here He is evidently a 
giver of peace within one’s self, as in chap. vii. 
He isa giver of the Spirit communicating it- 
self to others, while in chap. v. He appears as 
the true well of healing. Thus the fountain of 
life is the fountain of peace, of healing, of the 
Spirit. ; 

[6. Jesus and women. Jesus was never married, 
because He was the Son of God as well as the 
Son of Man, and because He represents sinless 
and universal humanity. Hence no fallen creature 
and no single daughter of Eve even without sin, 
if there were such, but only the whole church of 
the redeemed is fit to be His bride. Neverthe- 
less He had: much intercourse with women, and 
this, as well as His dealing with children, forms 
an interesting chapter in His life and an evi- 
dence of Christianity, especially if we contrast 
it with the radically different position which 
woman holds at the source of other religions and 
licentious mythologies. The subject has not 
yet received the attention it deserves. In ad- 
dition to my introductory remarks (p. 150), I 
shall give the views of Guizot,* partly in opposi- 
tion to Renan, the only writer of note, who, to 
his own discredit, has dared to cast a reflection 
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* [In the first volume of his Meditations on the Essence of 
Christianity. I quote from the English translation, N. nee 


18665, pp. 823 ff.] 


on this relation so pure and Christlike. 





«¢The 
women,” says Guizot, ‘‘seem irresistibly attracted 
toward Him, with hearts moved, imaginations 
struck by His manner of life, His precepts, His 
miracles, His language. He inspires them with 
feelings of tender respect and confiding admira- 
tion. The Canaanitish woman comes and ad- 
dresses to Him a timid prayer for the healing of 
her daughter. ‘The woman of Samaria listens to 
Him with eagerness, though she does not know 
Him: Mary seats herself at His feet, absorbed 
in reflections suggested by His words; and 
Martha proffers to Him the frank complaint that 
her sister assists her not, but leaves her unailed 
in the performance of her domestic duties. The 
sinner draws near to Him in tears, pouring upon 
His feet a rare perfume, and wiping them with 
her hair. The adulteress, hurried into His 
presence by those who wished to stone her, in 
accordance with the precepts of the Mosaic law, 
remains motionless in His presence, even after 
her accusers have withdrawn, waiting in silence 
what He is about tosay. Jesus receives the 
homage, and listens to the prayers of all these 
women with the gentle gravity and impartial 
sympathy of a being superior and strange to 
earthly passion. Pure and inflexible interpreter 
of the Divine law, He knows and understands 
man’s nature, and judges it with that equitable 
severity which nothing escapes, the excuse as 
little as the fault. Faith, sincerity, humanity, 
sorrow, repentance, touch Him without biasing 
the charity and the justice of His conclusions; 
and He expresses blame or announces pardon 
with the same calm serenity of authority, certain 
that His eye has read the depths of the heart to 
which His words will penetrate. In His rela- 
tion with the women whv approach Him, there is, 
in short, not the slightest trace of man; no- 
where does the Godhead manifest itself more 
winningly and with greater purity. And when 
there is no longer any question of these particu- 
lar relations and conversations, when Jesus has 
no longer befure Him women suppliants and 
sinners, who are invoking His power or imploring 
His clemency; when it is with the position and 
the destiny of women in general that He is oc- 
cupying Himself, He affirms and defends their 
claims and their dignity with a sympathy at once 
penetrating and severe. He knows that the 
happiness of mankind, as well as the moral posi- 
tion of women, depends essentially upon the 
married state; He makes of the sanctity of. 
marriage a fundamental law of Christian religion 
and society ; He pursues adultery even into the re- 
cesses of the human heart, the human thought ; 
He forbids divorce; He says of men, ‘Have ye 
not read, that He which made them at the be- 
ginning made them male and female? For this: 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one: 
flesh. Wherefore they are no more twain, but. 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to~ 
gether, let no man put asunder.’ . Signah 
and striking testimony to the progressive action 
of God upon the human race! Jesus Christ 
restores to the divine law of marriage the purity 
and the authority that Moses had not enjoined 
to the Hebrews ‘ because of the hardness of their 
hearts.’ ”’—P. S.] 
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The retreat of Jesus from Judea to Galilee 
through Samaria, the first turning-point in His 
official life: 1. Motives (the Pharisees began to 
watch Him with hostile eye: the Baptist is im- 
prisoned). 2. Character: Free consciousness 
(He retreats in free discretion, without fear; in 
holy discretion, hence: “ the Lord knew ”). 
8. Rich results (beneficent sojourn in Samaria, 
beneficent results in Galilee). 4. Significancy 
(He ceases to baptize, tarries in Samaria on 
His return).—Symbolical import of baptis- 
mal water and drinking water in Christianity. 
(In ch, iii. Jesus baptized with water; in ch. iv. 
he passes to offer a living water to be drunk.) 
—The resting of the Lord on Jacob’s well, a 
living emblem of the old patriarchal days and 
the new evangelistic time in one.—Christ in His 
human weakness and divine exaltation, 3} 
weary, and yet the rest of a weary soul; (2) 
thirsty, and yet a fountain; (8) hungry, and yet 
enjoying heavenly food, the Lord of the harvest- 
field ; (4) left alone, yet in spirit surrounded with 
approaching nations.—Christ a Saviour even 
from the religious perversities of fanaticism.— 
Fanaticism in its inhumanity and its immoral 
conduct.—The woman of Samaria, or a Samari- 
tan Magdalene.—The condescending pity of Jesus 
in the conversion of the woman of Samaria.— 
How the grace and love of Christ can break 
through all conventional restrictions, for being 
the new law of the Spirit: the restrictions (1) of 
the ancient religious separation, (2) of the an- 
cient national separation, (3) of the old social 
custom (as to the separation of the sexes), (4) of 
the old contempt for the fallen.—How many pre- 
judices that one little word of Jesus: Give me 
to drink, abolishes: 1. The prejudice of the an- 
cients against the female sex; 2. The prejudice 
of statute against the fallen; 3. The prejudice of 
nationality; 4. The prejudice of religion.—The 
wisdom and gentleness of the Lord in winning 
souls: 1. The opening of the conversation (Give 
me to drink; a token of common life). 2. The 
progress of the conversation (a. objective salva- 
tion in a sensible emblem; 6. subjective need of 
salvation). 8. The goal: Manifestation of Christ 
to a sinful, penitent heart.—The stages of the 
religious instruction of the Samaritan woman: 
1. The missionary stage; 2. The catechetical 
stage; 38. The church stage (see the exegesis). 
—How Christ sent back as an evangelist into her 
city a woman who came out of it a notorious sin- 
ner.—The day of grace (If thou knewest.)—The 
life of the Lord, living water (spring-water) in 
distinction from the stale water of this world’s 
life: 1. The latter provokes thirst, the former 
quenches thirst. 2. The one becomes foul, the 
other takes away foulness. 38. The one stands, 
in a marsh, the other gushes and flows. 4. The 
one sinks away, evaporates, the other becomes an 
eternal fountain.—Christ the life, as fountain 
of life.—The fountain of life, as a fountain of 
peace.—Jacob’s well, the pool of Bethesda, the 
fountain of Siloam, emblems of the salvation in 
Yhrist.—The water of life, which Christ bestows: 
1. A draught which becomes a fountain; 2. A 
fountain which becomes a stream; 8. A stream 
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which runs into the ocean of eternal life, without 
losing itself therein. The crystal spring of 
truth (that may be likened to spring water) in 
contrast with the turbid water of vanity and sin 
(which may be likened to salt water and puddles 
and ponds),—The miraculous virlue of self-re- 
production in the water and the bread which 
Christ bestows.—The thirst of life, and the sat- 
isfaction of it in Christ.—Sir, give me this wa- 
ter, or the unsatisfied longing of the poor, sinful 
heart: (1) Astray, deceived, debauched in sin; 
(2) led aright, purified, brought to itself by the 
awakening of repentance; (8) satisfied, trans- 
formed into blessed life by grace.—Call thy hus- 
band. Christ not only the knower of hearts, but 
also the knower of lives.—Christ aims at the 
conscience, to subdue the sinner.—The gradual 
awakening: 1. Awakening of reflection; 2. 
Awakening of conscience; 3. Awakening of faith, 
—The divine visitation in the hour when the 
dark human heart feels itself exposed and seen 
through by a heavenly eye.—The decision of 
Christ respecting the religious controversy be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Jews, in its per- 
manent typical import.—‘‘Salvation comes from 
the Jews.”—But while they quarrel on over the 
old issue, a new and higher point of unity is 
present.—The future of religion: Worship of 
God in spirit and in truth.—The Messiah’s reve- 
lation of Himself for the woman of Samaria 
(compared with the self-presentation of the angel 
of the Lord to Hagar, of the risen Jesus to Mag- 
dalene).—The school which the disciples of Jesus 
went through in Samaria in reference (1) to the 
Samaritan woman, (2) to the Samaritans.—The 
maryvelling of the disciples of Jesus at His talking 
with a woman, in conflict with their reverence. 
—The whole life discipline of the Christian an 
alternation of the spirit of captious and of reve- 
rential wonder.—The food of Jesus.—Heavenly 
remembering and reminding an earthly forget- 
ting: 1. Christ forgets His earthly meat ; 2. The 
woman forgets the earthen pitcher.—The differ- 
ence between the Master and the disciples in 
their way of seeing: 1. The disciples still look 
upon the green growing fields (according to the 
earthly appearance); 2. The Master looks upon 
the white harvest fields (according to the spiritual 
reality ).—The Samaritans on their way to Jesus, 
a sign of harvest ;—a mission token.—The mes- 
sengers of Christ not only sowers, but also reap- 
ers.—The miraculous relation between sowing 
and harvest in the kingdom of God: 1. The two 
infinitely far apart; 2. The two coincident.—The 
sowers and the reapers of the Lord: 1. How they 
for the most part do not know each other in this 
world. 2. How they rejoice with one another in 
the next.—The symbolism of the field (of the 
sown field and of the harvest field).—The double 
grounds of faith which the Samaritan had: 1. 
The account of the woman; 2. Acquaintance 
with Christ Himself.—The two days of the so- 
journ of Jesus in Samaria.—The dark side and 


| the bright side of the Samaritan life: 1. Greater 


danger of the adulteration of Christianity with 
heathenism, than among the Jews; 2. Greater 
freedom from Jewish prejudice, and hence 
greater access for the word of faith.—The testi- 
meny of the Samaritans: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world: 1. A fruit, 
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ripened (a) unde. the sense of contempt from the 
Jews, (6) under the sense of free grace on the 
part of the Lord; 2. A bud which fully unfolded 
in subsequent faith and under the preaching of 
the Apostles. 

Srarke: Envy (with reference to the Phari- 
sees).—(CrameR): Christians should take care of 
themselves, Matth. x. 23.—(Masus): The dignity 
and virtue of the sacraments depends not on 
persons who administer them.—Christ seeks the 
salvation of all men by all means ahd at all times. 
—There is no land entirely void of monuments 
of grace even from its antiquity.—Christ, as true 
man, became weary.—If the Lord became weary 
for the good of His creatures, we should be in- 
cited to the patient endurance of the toilsome- 
ness of our calling.—Man must also have his 
rest.—CansTeIn: Direct the necessary rest to 
the glory of God.—A picture of the grace which 
anticipates us and fondly persuades us.—Quzs- 
NEL: Jesus voluntarily humbles Himself so far 
as to have need of His creatures, that we may 
not be ashamed to accept their help.—Thirst for 
the salvation of men was greater in Christ than 
bedily thirst for water.—Christianity consists 
not in secluding oneself and locking the room and 
sitting with the prayer book behind the stove; 
else the Lord would not have talked with the Sa- 
maritan woman. Magus: National hatred per- 
nicious and sinful.—Canstern: We should not 
withhold the general duties of humanity on ac- 
count of difference in religion.—The same: An 
jnordinate estimate of our ancestry may some- 
times be a hinderance to salvation.—OsIANDER: 
No earthly refreshing and delights can satisfy 


the heart.—Thirst a great need;—those who. 


once drink from this fountain of life furnish 
themselves against all thirst for the world.—He 
who is to be converted, must be brought to a 
knowledge of his sin.—Canstein: Christ and 
His Spirit must disclose to a man_ his secret 
shame if they are to help him.—Bvbl. Wirt.: 
Jesus looks especially upon one’s conduct of his 
married life.—Priscator: In matters of religion 
and faith no one should appeal to fathers or an- 
cestry, unless their doctrine be first proved from 
the word of God.—Prayer and worship depend 
not on time, place, posture, bending of knees or 
folding of -hands, but upon spirit and truth.— 
Worship in spirit and in truth by no means su- 
persedes outward worship.—CanstEIn: The way 
of serving God must agree with the attributes of 
God.—Masus: If between contending parties 
there still is agreement or harmony in some 


~ points, one must not despise him, but endeavor 


as opportunity offers to turn it to edification.— 
Osranper: The true knowledge of Christ fills a 
man with heavenly joy.—Hepinemr: Grace, 
when it is vitally kindled in the soul, gives joy 
and alacrity.—The same: Doing the wi'l of God 
should be to us above eating and drinking and 
every necessity.—QuEsNEL: A great consolation 
for those in the church of God who labor much 
and see no fruit, that they are here assured that 
they shall lose nothing of their reward.—HeEp- 
inaER: He who continues to depend on man, at- 
tains not to divine certainty.—Christ a uni- 
versal Saviour of the whole world, 1 Tim. iv. 10; 
Tigi 01, 13. 

Gossnez: Where the true Christ comes, He 
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first uncovers disgrace and shame, and then 
takes them away.—Bravune: This is the fixed 
order in the kingdom of God, which is above all 
time: that it reaches over centuries, and every 
generation reaps what the preceding sowed, and 
in turn must sow what the succeeding may 
reap. 

GrRLAcH:—Every sensuous form of worship, 
even that ordained by God Himself, is a symboli- 
cal worship, and therefore reaches its truth only 
in the spiritual,—without which it would be a 
false worship.—<‘‘Wouldst. thou have a high, a 
holy place? consecrate thyself inwardly a tem- 
ple of God; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are, 1 Cor. iii. 17. Wouldst thou pray 
in a temple, pray in thyself; but become first 
thyself a temple of God, for He hears him who 
calls to Him out of His temple.” (Augustine. ) 

Hzusner: Jesus teaches us prudence, silent 
withdrawal; it is more illustrious than bold 
daring, challenge, resistance, and foolhardiness. 
—A blessing often still rests on old places.—The 
inward progress in the leading of souls.—‘‘There 
cometh a woman.” How the steps of man are 
guided!—Request, an approach to the heart.— 
The gospel seems at first only to ask of the un- 
converted, but under this apparent asking the 
offer of the highest grace is covered.—The first 
apprehension of the soul by divine grace takes 
place so secretly and imperceptibly that the souls 
themselves do not at all suspect it.—Religious 
hatred the bitterest hatred among nations.— 
Jesus does not stop upon invidious partizan dis- 
putes.—He who begins to know Jesus, asks of 
Him, calls upon Him.—‘‘The well is deep.” 
How deep then is the well of Jesus from which 
the flock of God is refreshed !—The natural man 
resists the demand of radical renewal with the 
pretence that godly ancestors have surely been 
saved by their mode.—‘Greater than our father 
Jacob?” This was her standard. How imper- 
fect in comparison with Jesus.—God compels man 
to reflect, to come to the knowledge of Himself. 
—Through Christianity the whole earth is to be- 
come a temple of God. The heavenly Jerusalem 
has no temple (Rev. ch. xx. and xxi.).—Yet 
Christ does not teach syncretism. He compro- 
mises nothing of the truth.—The future in the 
germ already lies in the present.—Ver, 24. Je- 
rome well applies this passage to pilgrimage.— 
Ver. 30. One coal kindles the others.—Eternal 
life equalizes all. in it all faithful laborers en- 
joy in commoa the fruit of the labor of all.— 
There is a faith at first hand and a faith at second 
band. The latter must lead to the former, be« 
cause the latter is not enough.—(From ScuL4reR- 
macazr: Why Christ did not baptize and why 
Paul acted in like manner, 1 Cor. i. 14; both, on 
the contrary, preached, whereas among us the 
authority to preach comes before the authority 
to administer the sacraments, Vol. I., p. 237).— 
It is certainly false for a man to say, he must 
not speak of such (spiritual) things in social life, 
because they would be too high and deep. For 
the earthly and the spiritual are not so separate. 
—In those hot and dry countries where water 
was scarce, thirst became a tormenting sensation, 
such as we cannot share.—Soon the time will 
come when ye shall not use some this word, 
some that word, to express a given Christian 
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truth, but when men shall express themselves on 
the same subject in a manner in which contro- 
versy disappears. k 

E. D. Yeomans:—The Saviour, wearied with 
ages of pilgrimage among us and of forbearance 
towards our heartless service of Him, sits on the 
well—at the sources of earthly life, which we 
frequent and throng, to draw,—a well of really 
holy memory, consecrated by the draughts of the 
patriarch’s faith,—and asks of us a drink, Him- 
self the gift of God to us! If we but saw things 
so, what glad labors, what cheerful sufferings, 
what effectual prayers, what glorious hope, would 
make up our life! ] 

[Scuarr:—Several idyllic scenes of Scripture, 
such as the meeting of Abraham’s servant with 
Rebecca (Gen. xxiv.), Jacob’s first interview with 
Rachel (Gen. xxix.), Moses’ meeting with Zippo- 
rah in Midian (Ex. ii. ), took place in the neighbor- 
hood of wells; but the most interesting and im- 
portant event is that attached to Jacob’s well.— 
«Few can see the literal wells of Palestine, all 
can visit the better fountain of salvation, all can 
gather around the true Shepherd, lie down on the 
green pasture of His love, and drink of the still wa- 
ters” (Macpurr).—Christ’s divine-human deal- 
ing with women, as a friend and Saviour, securing 
both their affection and adoration—an evidence of 
Christianity.—Christ offering the same gospel to 
an ignorant, semi-heathenish woman, as to a 
learned, orthodox Pharisee (ch. iii.).—Christ’s 
discourse with the Samaritan woman a proof of 
His condescending love. (Canvin: Mirum boni- 
tatis ejus ecemplum! Quid enim fuit in misera hac fe- 
mina, ut ex scorto Filii Dei repente discipula fieret ?) 
—Christ’s discourse with the Samaritan woman, 
in its effect, breaking down national and religious 
hatred and bigotry, and elevating woman to 
higher dignity.—Jewish and Samaritan bigotry 
continued in the sectarian quarrels of Christen- 
dom, contrary to the spirit of Christ. Catholics 
‘shave no dealings” with Protestants, nor Epis- 
copalians with Presbyterians, Lutherans with 
Calvinists, Baptists with Pedobaptists, high 
churchmen with low churchmen, efc.—The wea- 
riness and thirst of Christ turned into an un- 
failing fountain of refreshment for a poor wo- 
man and for all thirsty souls.—A touching al- 
lusion to Christ’s weariness in the Dies tre: 


“Queerens me sedisti lassus,* 
Redemisti crucem passus: 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.” 





* [Vulgate, John iv.6; “Jesus fatigatus ex itinere, sedebat 
sic supra fontem.”] 





Weary sat’st Thou seeking me, 

Died’st, redeeming, on the tree, 

Let such toil not fruitless be. 
Christ’s weariness, hunger and thirst—a proof 
of His true humanity, including our infirmi- 
ties. —‘‘When we are carried easily, let us 
think on the weariness of our Master” (HENRY). 
—The thirst of Christ’s soul for the salva- 
tion of man.—‘ Christ weary in His work, but 
not of His work.’—Christ always more ready 
to give than we are to ask.—Christ, the great 
Fisher of man, as eager to catch a single soul, 
as a vast multitude.—The priceless value of a 
single soul in the view of Christ.—Christ the mo- 
del of a practical teacher in commencing a most 
spiritual discourse in a most natural way, and 
rising from physical wants to the wants of the 
soul.—How to spiritualize and Christianize the 
events and occasions of every-day life.—Vers. 
16-19. There is an avenue to every human heart. 
—Kindness often more effective than severity.— 
Reproof is most profitable when least provoking. 
—‘‘Those who would win souls should make the 
best of them and work upon their gocd-nature; for 
if they make the worst of them, they certainly 
exasperate their ill-nature” (HENRY).—‘‘Amongst 
all sins the sin of uncleanness lies heaviest upon 
the conscience; for no sin is so directly opposite 
to holiness; no sin quenches the Holy Spirit like 
this” (Burxirr).—Christ keeps a record of our 
sins.—Conviction of sin the first step to conver- 
sion.—Ver. 20. The right and wrong appeal to 
the fathers and to tradition.—Vers. 21-24. The 
spirituality of worship distinct: 1. from formal- 
ism and ritualism; 2. from intellectualism; 3. 
from fanatic spiritualism.—True and false spiritu- 
ality. —‘‘O for a mountain to pray on, thou criest, 
high and inaccessible, that I may be nearer to 
God, and God may hear me better, for He dwelleth 
on high. Yes, God dwelleth on high, but He hath 
respect to the humble. ... Wouldest thou pray in 
the temple? pray in thyself; but first do thou be- 
come the temple of God”’ (St. AuausTinE).—The 
right use and abuse of forms in worship.—Vers. 
28-30. The Samaritan woman aspecimen of unpre- 
tending and effectuallay-preaching. (Origen, who 
himself preached before his ordination to the 
priesthood, calls her ‘the apostle of the Samari- 
tans.”)—Vers. 41, 42. Two kinds of faith: faith 
resting on external authority or tradition (the 
woman’s Jada), and faith resting on personal 
experience (avrol axyxéayev kal oidapev).—The 
Samaritan woman a picture of the church in 
leading men to Christ that they may see and 
know for themselves. ] 
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VIII. 


RESIDENCE OF JESUS IN GALILEE, AND BELIEVING GALILEANS IN PARTIOULAR. THE NOBLEMAN. THI 
MIRACLE OF DISTANT HEALING, AS A SECOND SIGN. 


Cuap. IV. 43-54. 
(Vers. 47-54. Gospel for 21st Sunday after Trinity.) 


43 Now after [the, tés]' two days he departed thence, and went [omit and went]? 
44 into Galilee® For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no honor in his own 
45 country. Then when [When therefore, éze ody] he was come [he came, 744] into 
Galilee, the Galileans received him, having seen all the things [omit the things] that 
he did at Jerusalem at the feast: for they also went unto [to] the feast. 
46 So Jesus [he]* came again into Cana of Galilee, where he made the water 
wine. 
And there was a certain nobleman [a royal person or officer, tts Bacthixds], 
A7 whose son was sick [,] at Capernaum. When he heard [The same, having heard, 
odtoc axobcas] that Jesus was [had] come out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto 
him, and besought him that he would come down, and heal his son: for he was at 
48 the point of death. Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, 
49 ye will not believe. ‘The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child 
50 die. Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. And the man believed 
the word that Jesus had spoken [spake, efzev] unto him, and he [omit he] went his 
51 way. And as he was now going down, his servants met him, and told him [brought 
52 word],° saying, Thy son [his child, mats adz0d]° liveth. Then [he] inquired he of 
them the hour when he began to amend. And they said unto him, Yesterday - 
53 at the seventh hour the fever left him. So the father kuew that it was at [in] the 
same hour, in the [omit the] which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and 
54 [. And he] himself believed, and his whole house. This is again the second mi- 
racle that Jesus did [This again, a second sign, wrought Jesus, todro mddw deb= 
repov onpstov enotyaey 6 ’Ing.], when he was [had] come out of Judea into 


Galilee. 
TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 43.—[The article refers, of course, to the Svo nmépas in ver. 40.—P. S.] 
2 Ver. 43,—Codd. B. C. D. omit: kat amnddev; but A. supports the Recepta. Tischendorf omits the words. Meyer also 


em. But it is evident that they have been omitted through failure to perceive their import. The Evangelist would 

h between the departure for Galilee in the wider sense, and the removal to Upper Galilee, called by him simply 

the provincial sense. [The received text is in favor of Dr. Lange’s interpretation of matpis, see Exua. Nores, but 
of the oldest MSS. NX, B. C. D. Orig. Cyr.—P. 8.] 

Galilee to Upper, thus anticipating his ex- 


rejects th 
distinguis 
Galilee, in q ; 
the latest editions reject kai arqadev on the authority 
3 Ver. 43.—[Dr. Lange here inserts in small type the gloss: from Lower 
planation of martpis, ver. 44. See the Exec. Norss.—P. S.] | 
4 Ver. 46.—This 6 Ingovs, wanting in most authorities, is added by the textus receptus. 
5 Ver. 51.—{Alford brackets Kai amyyyetday. Tischend. ed. VIII. reads cai nyyevAav w 
it it—P. S. Rap 
7 0 Ver. i 6 mais avrod, after A. B. C. efc. [Tischend., Alf., Mey. likewise adopt 6 mais avrod for the easier 
lect. rec. 6 mais cov, which may have been conformed to 6 mats gov, ver. 50.—P. $.] 


ith &, D. Westcott and Hort 


miracles in Judea, sag the healing of the crip- 

le at the pool of Bethesda (v.), the healing of 

EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAT. ie blind ay and the ice i Lazarus ah: 

[The miraculous healing of the nobleman’s | He also relates three appearances of the risen 

son resembles the healing of the centurion’s ser- | Saviour (xxi. 14). Bengel (on ver. 54) notes this 

vant, Matth. viii. 5; Luke vii. 1, but must not threefold trinity with the remark: ‘Hee nimirum 

be confounded with it (see the points of difference | Johannis methodus est, ut per ternarium incedat.’’— 

in the note on ver. 46). It was the second mira-| P. S.] 

cle which Christ wrought in Galilee (ver. 54);| Ver. 43. And went.—The repetition: "E7- 

the first being the change of water into wine | Ov éxeiVev, and xal amfidev, should be noted 

(ch. ii.). John relates a third miracle in Gali- with reference to the next verse. See the Textual 
lee, the feeding of the multitude, which is fol- | Notes (No. 2). ¢ 

lowed by a long discourse (ch. vi.), and three Ver. 44. For Jesus himself testified.— 
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Himself. Meyer: ‘Not only other people in re- 
ference to Him. For the matter itself, comp. 
Matth. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24,” 
Tholuck better: ‘‘ He had himself acknowledged 
the correctness of the popular proverb.” [The 
proverb itself is based upon common experience 
and needs no explanation. “ Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” while ‘‘ distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” The Germans have a similar pro- 
verb: “This is not far off” (Das ist nicht weit 
her), t.¢., nothing uncommon. Many of the 
greatest men were despised or ignored in their 
native land or city, and made their renown or 
fortune in foreign lands. The only difficulty is 
in the logical connection as indicated by yap.— 
P. S.] The question is, how is the for (y4p) to 
be explained? or how can He go to Galilee be- 
cause a prophet hath no honor in his own country? 
for we should expect either the reverse, or al- 
though (xairep) instead of for (ydp).* Answer: 

1. Iarpic [patria] is not the native country 
( Vaterland), but the native city ( Vaterstadt), even 
in antithesis to the country of Galilee (Chrysos- 
tom, who understands it of Capernaum, Cyril, 
Erasmus, Calvin, eéc.). Against this: The anti- 
thesis is not demonstrated. 

[Nearly all who understand marpic of the na- 
tive town, refer it, not to Capernaum (with Chry- 
sostom and Euthymius Zig.), which is altogether 
out of the question, but to Mazareth, where Christ 
was not born, indeed, but raised, and where He 
lived to the time of His public ministry. (So 
Cyril Alex., Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg, Biaumlein, Trench, on Miracles, 
p. 99, Wordsworth.) Nazareth in Galilee then 
is contrasted here with Galilee in general, as the 
city of Jerusalem is contrasted with the land of 
Judea, iii. 22. This view has a strong support 
in Luke iv. 24 (comp. Matth. xiii. 67; Mark vi. 
4), where Christ says in the synagogue of Naza- 
reth: “No prophet is accepted in his own coun- 
try” (év r warpidc airov). This was soon shown 
by the action of the Nazarzeans who ‘thrust Him 
out of the city and led Him to the brow of the 
hill, that they might cast Him down headlong” 
(ver. 29); while in Capernaum the people ‘were 
astonished at His doctrine” (ver. 32), and, as 
John relates, received Him well (iv. 45). John 
may have supposed this event to be already known 
from the other Gospels. The only objection to 
this view is, that Galilee, ver. 43, would naturally 
include Nazareth. It would be necessary to 
explain the ydp from ver. 46: Christ went to 
Cana in Galilee (which lies north of Nazareth), 
without passing through His native place, for the 
reason mentioned. The choice lies between this 
interpretation and that of Dr. Lange (see below, 
No. 7), which comes nearest to it. All others 
are too far-fetched.—P. S.] 

2. Ilarpic is Judea, since He was born in 
Bethlehem (Origen, Maldonatus, Schweizer, Eb- 
rard [formerly], Baur). Against this: a. His ac- 
knowledged home was Nazareth, notwithstanding 
He was born in Bethlehem ;+ 6.:In Judea He had 
been well received by the people; c. The con- 
struction, that Judea was His country, as being 





* [Augustine, Tittmann, Kuinoel and Bloomfield take yap 
here in the sense of xaimep, which is against all grammar.— 
P.§&. 

t fomp. John i. 46; ii. 1; vii. 3, 41, 52.—P. 8,] 


—_—_— 


the country of the prophets (Origen, Baur, 
Baumgarten-Crusius), would be unintelligible. 

3. Judea is indeed meant to be understood as 
His rarpic, but this just proves the unhistorical 
character of John’s Gospel (Schwegler, Bruno 
Bauer; Schweizer: The unhistorical character 
of the ensuing narrative, which is to be considered 
an interpolation). 

4, For means namely, that is to say, and relates 
not to what precedes, but to what follows. The 
sentence is a preliminary explanation of the fact 
that the Galileans did indeed this time receive 
Jesus well, but only on account of the miracles 
they had seen at their visit to the last passover 
in Jerusalem [which set them the fashion in their 
estimate of men and things, while the Samaritans 
believed in Him for His word without signs]. (So 
Liicke [III. ed.], De Wette, Tholuck.* Contrary 
to the spirit of the maxim, to the context (for a no- 
bleman from Capernaum meets Him at the outset 
at Cana seeking help), and to the fact in general. 

5. Christ went to Galilee just because He ex- 
pected not to find acceptance there. (a) Briick- 
ner: To accept the conflict—which, however, was 
more threatening in Judea; (5) Hofmann, Lu- 
thardt [now also Ebrard]: Because He hoped [to 
avoid publicity and] to find rest and quiet in Ga- 
lilee—in which, however, He would be disap- 
pointed. [Against both these views may be urged 
also that the text reports neither a conflict, nor 
a quiet retirement in Galilee, but a miracle of 
healing.—P. S.] 

6. Meyer: ‘Ilarpic is not the native town, but 
the native country, viz., Galilee, as is proved by 
vers. 43 and 45, and as usual with the Greeks 
since Homer. The words contain the reason 
why Jesus did not hesitate to return to Galilee, 
but the reason lies in the antithetic relation im- 
plied in év rq wazpidc. For if, as Jesus Himself 
testified, a prophet is without honor in his own 
country, he must earn it in another. And this 
Jesus had done in Jerusalem. He now brought 
with Him the honor of a prophet from a distance. 
Hence too He found acceptance with the Gali- 
leans, because they had seen His miracles in Je- 
rusalem (ii. 28).”> Against this: a. Then the 
word must have stood at ch. iv. 1. But there 
another motive stands for His having now left 
Judea. 6b. The remark must have been, that He 
came already full of honor, because He had none 
to expect in Galilee. c¢. It must not have been 
known that He was ill-received in His own 7ra- 
tpic, in the narrower sense, on this very return. 

7. Ilarpic is Lower Galilee, to which Nazareth 
belonged. We believe we have found the full 
solution in the fact that now took place, the re- 
moval of Jesus from Nazareth, where He had 
been thrust out, to Capernaum, on the presump- 
tion that Capernaum belonged to Galilee in the 
narrower sense, 7. ¢., to Upper Galilee, to which 
Nazareth, in Lower Galilee, did not belong. This 
is supported (a) by the fact that the name Gali- 
lee in the narrower sense referred to Upper Ga- 
lilee (see Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geogra- 
phie, 11, p. 689); (6) by the statement of Jose- 








*(Dr. Lange mentions Olshausen after Tholuck. But in the 
third ed. of his Com., Olshausen refers matpis to Nazareth. 
Dean Alford adopts De Wette’s view, but in his sixth edition 
he combines with it Luthardt’s (see below, sub 5).—P. S.] 

+ [Godet pretty nearly agrees with Meyer.—P. 8.] 


‘am going to Prussia. 
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phus, that Upper Galilee was separated from 
Lower Galilee by a tine drawn from Tiberias to 
Zebulon [De bello Jud. III. 3, 1), which throws 
Nazareth into Lower Galilee. If now we consi- 
der that John writes with the living, popular 
view of Palestine thoroughly in his mind; that 
he knew of an unknown Bethany, a ferry-village 
on the other side of the Jordan, of an other- 
wise unknown Salim, near Ainon, of an else- 
where unknown Sychar, probably a Suburb of 
Sichem, of the pool of Bethesda with its porches, 
of Solomon’s Porch in the temple,—we may also 
conceive that John knows of a Galilee in the 
provincial sense, and that he can say without 
geographical reflection, Jesus went to Galilee, as 
the Swiss in Geneva says without reflection: I 
am going to Switzerland; the Pomeranian: I 
This is further favored by 
the expression in Luke iv. 81: He ‘‘came down 
from Nazareth to Capernaun, a city of Galilee ;” 
against which it signifies nothing that Galilee 
sometimes occurs in John, especially in the 
mouth of another, in the wider sense. (See 
Leben Jesu, Ul. 2, p. 542.) 

Ver. 45. The Galileans received him.— 
Received Him favorably: A general observation 
concerning His acceptance in Upper Galilee, 
particularly in Cana, Bethsaida, Capernaum, éfc. 
They received Him; antithetic to an implied re- 
jection. Having seen all the things that 
he did.—No ignoring of His earlier miracles in 
Cana and Capernaum. It was to the Galileans 
a new and higher attestation, that Jesus had made 
a great impression eveu in Jerusalem with His 
signs, It was their countryman who had purified 
the temple, and filled the holy city with wonder. 

Ver. 46. So Jesus came again.—What 
means this obv, so? The first time Jesus had 
gone on from Nazareth to Cana. And now He 
again went first to Nazareth. And if He wished 
to go thence to Galilee, we might expect He 
would proceed first to His friends in Cana. In 
Cana He seems to have tarried several days; at 
all events the BaovArkéc comes hither for Him. 

And there was a certain nobleman 
[royal officer, BaccdtKdc].—An officer of Herod 
Antipas, the tetrarch (whom the common people 
considered and called a king, Matt. xiv. 1, 9),* 
The title Baordskéc combines civil and military 
dignity ; hence some have taken this BaotAtkdc to 
be identical with the centurion of Capernaum 
(Irenzeus, Semler, Strauss, Baumgarten-Crusius). 

The office, the sick boy, the distant healing, 
are similar features. 

On the other side are these differences: 

1. The time; here before the removal of Jesus 
to Capernaum, there long after it. 

2. The place of Christ at the time; here Cana, 
there the vicinity of Capernaum. 

3. The characters; here excited, weak, feebly 
believing, there calm, confident, strong of faith. 

Other differences, by themselves considered, 
might be more easily wiped away: The vidc here, 
the dodAoc there (a distinction, however, which is 
not resolved by the common raic¢: here the boy 
is a small boy, a child (ver. 49), there a stout 
youth); there a Gentile, here a miracle-believer, 





* [Some identify this nobleman with Chuza, Herod’s stew- 
ard, whose wife Joanna was among the followers and sup- 
porters of Jesus, Luke viii. 3. A mere conjecture.—P. S.] 


probably a Jew. Yet these with the foregoing 
strengthen the difference. But the most decisive 
diversity is in the judgment of the Lord. The 
faith of the.centurion He commends with admira- 
tion; the faith of the nobleman He must first sub. 
ject to a trial. [Chrysostom, Trench, Alford. 
The weak faith of the nobleman is strengthened, 
while the humility of the centurion is honored. ] 

Accordingly this miracle has been in fact by 
most expositors (from Origen down) made dis- 
tinct from the other.* 

Ver. 48. Except ye see signs and won- 
ders.—Shall have seen. Ye must first have 
seen these, before ye come to faith. The stress 
does not lie decidedly on idyre (Storr), thus cen- 
suring the request to go with him. The man’s 
answer does not agree with this; and idyre must 
then have stood first. Still the idyre is not with- 
out significance; as is indicated by the fact that 
we here have for the first time in John onueia kat 
tépata, whereas hitherto he has spoken only of 
onueia. And wonders (téputa) must be empha- 
sized. But the less therefore can we suppose a 
general reproof of the Galileans, with reference 
to ver. 45 (Meyer); for it was the way of 
Jesus Himself to lead through faith in miracles 
to faith in the word, John x. 38; xiv. 11; xv. 
24. Christ, therefore, reproves not the faith in 
miracles in itself (Eckermann), but the craving 
for miracles or miracle-mania. He intimates be- 
sides, that there is a higher grade of faith than 
that which rests on the seeing of miracles; as 
appears more distinctly afterwards, in John xiv. 
11; xx. 29. He designates the petitioner and 
those like him as a class of people who are not 
set beforehand towards the kingdom of God, but 
have yet to be brought to faith by signs and 
wonders (répara); of course presupposing a 
sensuous spirit with a weak readiness to be- 
lieve, passion for miracles, personal interest in 
the miracle (signs and wonders for Lips 9: 
and an inordinate desire for seeing, 1 Cor. i. 22. 
We must, however, consider that the reproof is 
not intended for a rejection, but for discipline, 
to hush the excitement of the man, and recall 
him to his inward spirit. Yet the palliation of 
Maldonatus [Rom. Cath.] is too strong: That 
the words contain nocensure, but only a declara- 
tion of the spiritual infirmity of the people now 
proved by a fact. 

Ver. 49. Sir, come down ere, etc.—The 
man proves not strong enough, indeed, to take 
the reproof of Christ, but it is enough that he 
does not feel wounded and repulsed, and that he 
persists and grows more urgent in his prayer. 
The utterance of a father’s love in trouble and an- 
guish: My child is dying; as in Jairus, the 
Canaanitish mother, and the father of the demo- 
niac under the mount of transfiguration. This 
distress of love makes him a believer. 

Ver. 50. Go thy way; thy son liveth.— 





* Among those who have identified the two, Strauss and 
others would give the preference for accurate narration to 
Matthew, Gfrorer and Ewald to John. With Weisse age:n it 
is “a misapprehension of a parable.” According to Baur the 
doctrinal import of the story of Nicodemus and of that of the 
woman of Samaria is here combined in a third story, teach- 
ing: How faith in miracles comes by means of faith in word, 
and consequently isin reality onlysuch. In other words two 
critical legends are supposed to be combined in a third, and 
the Jewish councillor and the Samaritan woman become in 
this phantasy the Galilean nobleman! 
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‘Not only the word of miraculous help, but at the | at once, and it went out from Him even in dis- 


same time also the second and decisive test. He 
must believe and go at the word. And the man 
believed the word; he stood the test. 

Explanation of the miracle: k 

1. Paulus makes of it a medical prognostica- 
tion after the account of the sickness given by 
the father: comp. also Ammon. 

2. Others have supposed the operation of amag- 
netic healing power (Olshausen, Krabbe, eéc.). 

3. Meyer, on the other hand: By his will. 
This is of course the main thing, as in the doc- 
trine of creation. God created the world by His 
will. But if we conceive the will of God ab- 
stractly, and exclude all co-operation of His 
vital force, we are ultra-supernaturalistic (and 
perhaps ultra-Reformed). The will of Christ is 
unquestionably the main thing, but it does not 
work abstractly; without a vital force pro- 
ceeding from Him (comp. Mark v. 30) the thing 
is not apprehended, though the magnetic healing 
virtue affords only the natural analogy or form 
for it. Even the miracle of immediate know- 
ledge comes into the account, inaemuch as Christ 
wrought only where He saw the Father work, 
John v. 19. And the same instant, in which 
this saving life-ray flies into the heart of the 
father, it flies also into the heart of his distant 
son. For how near this father now was to his son 
in his inward communication, Jesus alone knew. 

Ver. 52. Then he inquired of them.—The 
fact alone did not satisfy him; he wished to 
trace it to its cause. That is, he leaned towards 
faith. ‘Not self-interest merety, but a religious 
interest also in the case, is guiding him.”’ Tho- 
luck. And then it appeared, (1) that the son 
suddenly recovered, and (2) at the hour when 
Jesus spoke the word. Yesterday at the 
seventh hour.—According to the Jewish di- 
vision of the day this could perhaps have been 
said in the evening of the same day, after six 
o'clock. The healing took place soon after noon, 
and probably the father set out immediately for 
home. According to our reckoning of the day, 
a night must have intervened; which would 
give a strange length of time for a distance of 
some eight or ten hours, and Lampe adjusts by 
supposing that the man, in his firm faith, did not 
travel festinans, while De Wette thinks it strange 
that he stopped over night on the way. But the 
meeting of the servants might very well have oc- 
curred the next morning, without the journey 
having been slow. 

Ver. 538. And he himself believed, and 
his whole house.—It is palpably the rule, 
that, with the father, the family also become be- 
lievers (Acts x. 44; xvi. 15, 32); but here the 
Evangelist calls particular attention to it by his 
expression. The members of the family had 
seen the sudden recovery, but had not heard the 
word of the Saviour. 

Ver. 54. This sign Jesus wrought as the 
second, etc. IIdA.v is not to be connected 
with debrepov, nor to be referred to éroiyoev by 
itself, but to the statement that Jesus had 
returned from Judea to Galilee. Jesus had 
meantime done many other miracles, even in 
Capernaum ; this miracle marks His second re- 
turn to Galilee, as the miracle at Cana had 
marked the first. He brought healing with Him 


tant results. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In regard to the spirit in which Jesus just 
now comes to Upper Galilee and performs this 
miracle, it must be observed that according to 
Luke iv. 14 sqq.; Matth. xiii. 53 sqq., He had 
just been thrust out from His city Nazareth. See 
Leben Jesu, Il. 2, p. 541. Experiences of this 
kind could in Him produce only an increase of 
His manifestations of love to those who were 
susceptible. 

2. As the first miracle of distant operation this 
incident bears a close relation to the healing of 
the servant of the centurion at Capernaum and 
of the daughter of the Canaanitish woman. In 
the mysterious manifestation of the divine power 
of Christ, we must still not neglect the human 
media, which here lay in the inward connection 
of an anxious father’s heart with the dying child. 
As in fact the help of God owns the human in- 
tercession. The spiritual roads, streets and 
paths which human love, distress, and prayer 
have to make for the divine help in the invisible 
world, can only glorify the freedom, truth, and 
miraculous power of this help, as a power which 
is at the same time the power of a personal 
Spirit and love, 7. e., not abstractly working in 
a void, but as divine life applied to the human. 

8. As the Lord in the case of the Samaritan 
woman rebuked superstitious trust in a place of 
pilgrimage, so here He reproves superstitious 
trust in visible miracles. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOCAL. 


After the two days. The great days of grace, 
in which the Lord visits us, are numbered, and 
swiftly pass away.—Jesus departed thence. The 
itinerancy of Jesus a clear expression of His 
inner life: (1) of His Israelite fidelity to duty; 
(2) of His heavenly calling; (3) of His love; (4) 
of His holy Spirit.—The rapid change of time 
and place in the life of Jesus a token of His un- 
worldly pilgrim nature.—How the Lord learned 
and sealed in its highest sense the universal hu- 
man experience that a prophet has no honor in 
his own country, in order to make of it a holy 
maxim of life.—Want of esteem at home, the pro- 
phet’s signal to travel.—The closed door a way- 
mark for the Lord and His disciples to go on to 
the open door.—A good word finds its place.— 
It is no question, Whether there be in the world 
persons susceptible to thy mission; the only 
question is, Where they are (whether here or far 
away; whether in the present or in the future) ; 
and herein is much to be unlearned and to be 
learned by the heart of youthful Christian en- 
thusiasm.—How the divine fire of Christ was al- 
ways only inflamed by the coldness of men.— 
The two works of Jesus in Cana, the transforma- 
tion of water and the distant healing, as con. 
spicuous tokens of His heavenly nature: 1. The 
first, so to speak, leads up into heaven. 2. The 
second as it were comes down from heaven.— 
How the nobleman of Capernaum learns to be- 
lieve. This nobleman compared with the cen- 
turion of Capernaum (resemblances, differences, 
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see above).—The deliberation of Jesus with the 
nobleman, a mark of the elevation of His spirit; 
(1) Of His freedom from obsequiousness and re- 
spect of persons; (2) of His wise reserve and 
loving compliance.—Except ye see signs and 
wonders. Or, the distinction between true and 
false resting of faith on miracles.—Also a dis- 
tinction between the true and the false miracle. 
—The marks of each (faith and miracle).—Except 
ye. Or, the connection between worldly-minded 
unbelief and worldly-minded superstition in the- 
polite world (at that time the court of Herod).— 
Yet a nobler germ may lie in the miracle-craving 
form of faith. (The question is, which isthe germ, 
and which the shell. )—The testing of faith, which 
the nobleman stands: 1. How he is tested (a) in 
his humility by a stern word which might wound 
the pride of anobleman; (6) in his faith, by being 
required to trust a word. 2. How he stands the 
test: (a) in his persistent prayer he passes the 
test of the humility of his faith; (6) in his con- 
fident departure at the word of Jesus he proves 
the power of his faith.—Only the faith, which is 
itself a miracle of God can receive the miraculous 
help of God.—Faith in the divine help must be 
directed above all to the divine in the help.— 
How the Lord in granting refuses and in re- 
fusing grants.—His refusing, a higher granting. 
—Necessity and love as handmaids of faith.— 
Comparison of the nobleman with the Canaanit- 
ish woman.—The father and his sick child.—How 
the upright man in approaching Jesus becomes 
at once smaller and greater: 1. The nobleman 
is smaller in his going than in his coming, in 
that he is humbly satisfied with the healing word 
of Jesus, and no longer desires that he should go 
down with him. 2. He is greater in his going 
than in his coming, in that he returns full of 
confidence in the word of Jesus. The majesty 
in trusting the promise of Christ, the power, out 
of which the greatness in the confidence of the 
believer grows. Out of the Amen of Christ the 
Amen of the believer. The divine education of 
the sensuous believing of miracles into believing 
of the word: (1) In this incident, (2) in the 
church, (8) in the life of the individual Chris- 
tian,—The health-message of Christ and the 
health-messenger of the servants; or, how 
the health-messages of heaven by far precede 
the health-messages of earth.—The echo of 
the divine word of Christ: Thy son liveth! 
in the mouth of the servants: Thy son liveth !— 
The dull echo of earth, and the clear echo of 
heaven.—The hard ascent and the glad descent 
in the journey of the nobleman.—Yesterday at 
the seventh hour; or, in the proper hour the 
help comes home with power.—Mark the great 
hours (of extremity, of prayer, of miraculous 
help).—Remember those hours, and believe !— 
The distress of the whole house must become 
also the faith of the whole (this may be said of the 
family, of the church, of mankind).—The faith 
wrought by the miracle at the moment must 
make itself good in the moral expansion of faith. 
1. Through the whole life, 2. Through the whole 
house.—How the sickness of a child may become 
the salvation of a whole house; may, under His 
management, serve to glorify the Lord.—The 
connection between the faith of the father and 
thegerm of faith in the heart of the child.—He 





prayed for the healing of his child, and obtained 
healing for himself and his whole house.—The 
Lord comes announced by the forerunning mi- 
raculous help.—The healing work of Christ in 
His presence and ata distance: (1) At a dis- 
tance even when it is in His presence; (2) in His 
presence even when it is at a distance (suscepti- 
ble hearts are near to Him, and He is near to 
them).—Jesus always peculiarly rich when He 
comes from Judea to Galilee: 1. From enemies 
to friends; 2. From the great to the small; 38. 
From the proud to the poor. 

Srarke: The bad manners of men in esteem- 
ing nothing which is common and always before 
their eyes, but highly esteeming what is strange 
and rare.—Every one is bound, indeed, to serve 
his own country; but if his own country despise 
him, any place which receives him is his country. 
—Hepineer: Jesus comes again (when He has 
once retired apparently in vexation).—God has 
a holy seed even among the great. All men, 
whatever their station, are subject to need and 
sickness.— The same: Trouble gives feet, humbles 
pride, teaches prayer.—LanGe: To seek Jesus 
under special distress is indeed good and need- 
ful, but it is better that one should not wait so 
long, but knowing his sin aud misery should in 
spirit be near to Jesus.—OsIANDER: Parents © 
should interest themselves both bodily and 
spiritually for their children.—The bodily sick- 
ness of children troubles Christian parents; 
what an affliction, when they lie sick in soul! 
Christ comes always at the right time with His 
help.—Bibl. Wirt.: Christ rejects not those who 
are weak in faith, but takes pains, that their 
faith may grow.—Nova Bibl. Tub.: Faith is 
[seems] shameless and cannot be rebuffed.— 
Os1anDER: It is well to persevere in prayer, but 
not prescribe the manner or time of help.—Faith 
has not only grand, but also swift results: al- 
most every hour some form of divine help meets 
the believer.—As the master, so the servant; 
good governing makes good domestics.—Can- 
sTEIN: When we duly reflect, not an hour passes 
in which God doesnot show us good.—OSIANDER: 
Christ’s followers must not be weary of wander- 
ing far on earth and doing good in all places.— 
The more a country has seen and heard of Christ, 
the heavier judgment will it receive, if it believe 
not.—RieGER: Much of the teaching and whole- 
some direction of God comes to us through our 
children, and what concerns their life and death, 
their success and hindrances, goes to our heart. 
—aAll depends on whether a man will. 

Besser: It is a wonderfully beautiful example 
of growing faith, that we have in this nobleman. 
Methinks John expresses his own joyful sur- 
prise, when he pictures to us the suddenly stilled 
and satisfied man: The man believed the word that 
Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his way. 

Hervusner: By the sickness of children God 
disciplines the parents themselves.—Though he 
was at the court of Herod (at least as a servant), 
yet he went to Jesus.—Domestic troubles should 
drive us toJesus.—Thetruesenseis: Except ye see 
signsand wonders. The emphasis lies on see [yet 
répara also is not unmeaning |].—There is a secret 
inclination [a universal passion of the world] for 
miracles: 1. Desire for special extraordinary for- 
tune to befall us, while we do not exert ourselves 
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2. Waiting for 
when we will 


to obtain that which satisfies. 
extraordinary help in exigency, 
not earnestly use the right means. 3. Desire for 
extraordinary fruits of our labor, when we will 
not sow, hoping in faith. 4. Desire of extraordi- 
nary violent assistance when we wish to get rid 
of faults, while we ourselves do not lift a hand. 
5. Desire or expectation of honor, efc., while yet 
we have done or sacrificed nothing at all for the 
glory of God.—The word of Jesus holds good for 
us in every conflict and every strait; Go thy way, 
and believe !—Hours of deliverance in human life. 
The more thou searchest, the more plain will 
the moments of the divine deliverance be to thee. 
—And he believed. This faith was more than the 
preceding; it attained to faith in Jesus the Sa- 
viour.—This faith was the fruit of trial. For this 
God sends distress.—The Christian father, as 
priest in his own house.—( Whitefield): The head 
of a family has three offices (prophet, priest, 
king: ‘the last he does not so easily forget’’). 
—The nobleman as an example of gradual pro- 
gress in faith. 

Drarsexe: The new house: 1. It hasanew 
attitude outwardly. 2. It has a new manner of 
spirit. (These two are reversible).—GREILING : 
To our sufferings we owe the most precious ex- 
periences of our life.—GorpHorn: Consolatory 
reflections on the moral influence of sickness.— 
Grueneisen: Concerning the growth of faith: 
1. Need is its rise; bodily need, less than spiri- 
tual. 2. Trust is its second stage; and it must 
de directed less to the bodily than to the spiri- 
tual. 8. Experience is the third stage; experi- 
ence more of spiritual than of bodily help.— 
Kniewret: The three stages of faith: 1. Its 
shildhood, the stage of seeking miracle. 2. Its 
youth, the stage of receiving miracle. 3. Its 





manhood, the stage of the power of miracle.— 
RemnHarp: How weighty should be to us the 
thought, that distress is often our guide to truth. 
—Scnunz: How trial and trouble lead men to 
the fellowship of Jesus Christ.—Bacumann: The 
Christian calls the Saviour to his sick: 1. He 
calls Him. 2. Indue time. 38. In the right spi- 
rit. 4. With the most blessed result.—Lisco: 
The house of the Christian, when God visits it 
with trouble: The trouble (1) unites the mem- 
bers in tenderer love, (2) directs their hearts 
more trustfully to the Lord, (8) awakens them 
to importunate prayer and intercession, (4) 
produces at last a joyful and thankful faith.— 
Karmprr: The humility and the persistence of 
the nobleman.—AUuLFELD: The blessing of trial. 
—Bucx: The exigence, the test, the victory, of 
faith.—RauTenBperG: The hard condition of the 
Christian at the sick-bed of his darlings. 
_[Atrorp: This miracle is a notable instance 
of our Lord ‘not quenching the smoking flax,” 
just as His reproof of the Samaritan woman was 
of His ‘not breaking the bruised reed.” The 
little spark of faith in the breast of this nobleman 
is by Him lit up into a clear and enduring flame 
for the light and comfort of himself and his house. 
—Worpswortu: Our Lord would not go down at 
the desire of the nobleman to heal his son, but He 
offered to go down to heal the servant of the cen- 
turion (Matt. viii. 7). He thus teaches us, that 
what is lofty in man’s sight, is low in His eyes, 
and the reverse.—There are degrees in faith 
(ver. 58) asin other virtues. —RyLE: The lessons 
of this miracle: 1. The rich have afflictions as 
well as the poor. 2. Sickness and death come 
to the young as well as the old. 38. What bene- 
fits affliction canconfer onthe soul. 4. Christ’s 
word is as good as Christ’s presence.—P. S. ] 





SECOND SECTION. 


Open Antagonism between Christ, as the Light of the World, and the Blements 
of Darkness in the World, especially in their proper Representatives, 
Unbelievers, but also in the Better Men, so far as They 
still belong to the World. 


Cuap. V. 1—VII. 9. 


I. 


tHE FEAST OF THE JEWS AND THE SABBATH OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR OBSERVANCE OF IT: KILLING 


CHRIST. 
RAISING THE DEAD. 


THE FEAST OF CHRIST AND THE SABBATH OF CHRIST, AND HIS OBSERVANCE OF IT: 
OFFENCE OF THE JUDAISTS IN JERUSALEM AT THE SABBATH-HEALING OF 


JESUS, AND AT HIS TESTIMONY CONCERNING HIS FREEDOM AND HIS DIVINE ORIGIN (AND BESIDES, 


DOUBTLESS, AT HIS OUTDOING THE POOL OF BETHESDA). 


JESUS. 


FIRST ASSAULT UPON THE LIFE OF 


CHRIST THE TRUE FOUNT OF HEALING (PooL Or BETHESDA), THE GLORIFIER OF THE SAB- 


BATH BY HIS SAVING WORK, THE RAISER OF THE DEAD, THE LIF AS THE VITAL ENERGY AND 


HEALING OF THE WORLD, ACCREDITED BY JOHN, BY THE SORIPTURES, BY MOSES. 


THE TRUE MES8- 


SIAH IN THE FATHER’S NAME, AND FALSE MESSIAHS. 


Cuap. V. 
1. Tur HeEattne. 


1 After this [these things, peta tadra, not todto] there was a feast! of the J ews; and 
2 Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market 
[sheep gate]’ a pool, which is called in the Hebrew tongue [in Hebrew, “Efpaior¢] 


_» CHAP. V. 1-47. : 171 
3 Bethesda’ having five porches. In these lay a great [omit great]* multitude of 
impotent folk. [of the- sick, or diseased persons], of [omit of ] blind, halt [lame], 
4 withered, waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went down at a cer- 
tain season into the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the 
troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he had. 
5 [Omit all from waiting tohad.|>. Anda certain man was there, which had an infirmity 
6. [who had been in his infirmity]* thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw him lie, 
and knew that he had been now [already] a long time zn that case,’ he saith unto 
7 him, Wilt [Desirest] thou [to] be made whole? The impotent [sick] man an- 
swered him, Sir? I have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me [carry me 
quickly, cast me] into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth [goeth] 
8,9 down before me. Jesussaith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. And 
immediately the man was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked. 


9. THE OFFENCE AT THE HEALING ON THE SABBATH. 


10 And on the same [on that] day was the sabbath. The Jews therefore said unto 
him that was cured, It is the sabbath day [omit day]; it is not lawful for thee to 

11 carry thy bed [to take up the bed]. He answered them, He that made me whole, 

12 the same said unto me, Take. up thy bed, and walk. Then’? asked they [They 
asked] him, What man is that which [Who is the man that] said unto thee, Take 

13 up thy bed, [omit thy bed] and walk? And [But] he that was healed” wist 
[knew] not who it was: for Jesus had conveyed himself away [withdrawn him- 

14 self], a multitude [or crowd] being in that [the] place. Afterward Jesus findeth 
him in the temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, 

15 lest a [some, t¢] worse thing come unto thee [befall thee]. The man departed, and 
told'® the Jews that it was Jesus, which [who] had made him whole. 


‘8. THE ACCUSATION, A TWOFOLD ACCUSATION, AND THE VINDICATION OF JESUS CONCERNING HIS 
WORKING ON THE SABBATH, AND CONCERNING HIS CLAIM TO BE THE SON OF GOD. 

16 And therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus [And for this cause the Jews per- 
secuted (judicially arraigned) Jesus], and sought to slay him [omit and sought to | 
slay him],'* because he had done these things on the sabbath day [omit day]. 

17. But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh hitherto [is working unceasingly 

18 even until now, or, up to this time] and I work [am working]. Theretore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken [broke, 2vev] the 
sabbath [according to their opinion ], but said also that God was his Father [but also 
called God his own Father, zatépa /écov], making himself equal with God. 

19 Then answered Jesus [to this second accusation | and said unto them, Verily, verily, 
Isay unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do 
[doing, zocodyra]: for what things soever he doeth, these things also doeth the Son 

20 likewise [in like manner]. For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that [which he] himself doeth: and he will shew him greater works than 
these, [and greater works than these will he show him],® that ye may marvel. 


4, THE SAVING OPERATION OF THE SON, HIS QUICKENING IN GENERAL. 
2 rv as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them; even so the Son 
os foc re whom he will. ie the Father judgeth no man [Neither doth the 
Father judge any one], but hath committed all [the entire] judgment unto the Son: 
23 That all men should [may] honour the Son, even [omit even] as they honour the 
Father. Hethat honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father which hath sent 
24 [who sent] him.—Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
~~ Tieveth on him that sent me hath everlasting life, and shall not come [cometh not, 
obx %pyerat] into condemnation [ judgment, xpicw]; butis passed from [hath passed 
out of |® death unto [into, eis] life.— 


5. THE SPIRITUAL RAISING OF THE DEAD NOW IMMEDIATELY BEGINNING. 
25 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
96. shall ene the om of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the 
Father hath life in himself; so hath he given [gave he] to the Son [also] to have 
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27 life in himself; And hath given [he gave] him authority to execute judgment also 
[omit also} because he is the [a] Son of man.” 


6. THE FUTURE RAISING OF THE DEAD. 


98 Marvel not at this: for the [an] hour is coming, in the [omit the] which all that 

99 are in the graves shall hear his voice, And shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the [a] resurrection of life ; and they that have dene evil, unto the [a] 
resurrection of damnation [ judgment, xpicews]. 

30  Lcan of mine own self [of myself] do nothing; as I hear [the actual sentence of 
God], I judge; and my judgment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father [him]'® which hath sent [who sent] me. 


7. TESTIMONY OF JESUS. 


31 If I [myself] bear witness of [concerning] myself, my witness is [according to law 
32 of testimony] not true. There is another that beareth witness of [concerning] me; 


and I know that the witness which he witnesseth of [concerning] me is true. 


8. TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


33. Ye [have] sent [azeorddzare] unto John, and he bare {hath borne] witness [enap- 

34 topyxev] unto the truth. But I receive not testimony [authentication] from [a] 
man.” But these things I say [I speak openly of this matter], that ye [who know of the 

35 circumstances] might [may] be saved. He was a [the] burning and a shining light 
[lamp]": and ye were willing for a season [a little while, an hour, zpd¢ dpay] to 
rejoice in his light.” 


9. TESTIMONY OF THE FATHER IN THE WORKS OF JESUS AND IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


36 ButI have greater witness than that of John™: for the works which the Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that I do [the very works or, the works 
themselves which I am doing], bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 

37 And the Father himself,* which hath sent [who sent] me, hath borne witness of 
me.” Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen [spiritually] his shape. 

38 And ye have not his word [Old Testament word] abiding [with living power] in you; 

39 for whom he [himself] hath [omit hath] sent, him ye believe not. Search [Ye do 
search]* the Scriptures; for [because] in them [in the several books and letters] ye 

40 think ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify of me. And [yet] ye 
will not come to me; that ye might [may] have life [the life of those Scriptures them- 
selves ]. 5 


10. INCAPACITY OF THE JEWS TO KNOW THE TRUE MESSIAH, AND THEIR DISPOSITION TO RECEIVE 
FALSE MESSIAHS IN SPITE OF THE TESTIMONY OF MOSES, WHOSE ACCUSATION THEY INCUR. 


41 I receive not [do not appropriate to myself] honour [glory, 5é5ay] from men.” 
42 But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in you [are not inwardly directed 
43 towards God]. Iam [have] come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if 
44 another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive. How can ye believe, 
which [who] receive honour [glory] one of another, and seek not the honour that 
45 cometh from God only [the glory that is from the only God, or, from him who alone 
is God]?® Do not think that 1 will [shall] accuse you to the Father: there is one 
46 that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust [ye hope, or, have placed your 
hope, 7Aztxate]. For had ye believed [if ye believed] Moses, ye would have be- 
47 lieved [ye would believe] me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his [nof 
even his] writings, how shall [will] ye believe* my words? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—The reading 7 éopry is after Codd. 0. E. F. L. (also Cod. Sin.), It probably arose from an effort to make the 
feast the chief feast of the Jews, the passover. [Tischendorf, ed. viii., influenced mainly by &., reads y éopry, but Lachm. 
Alf., Treg., Westcott and Hort omit the definite art. with A. B. D. G. K. Orig. The article has some bearing on the question 
whether the great feast of the passover, or a subordinate feast is meant; yet it is not absolutely conclusive; for in Hebrew 
a noun before the genitive is made definitive by prefixing the article, not to the noun itself, but to the genitive, and the 
same is the case in the Sept. (Deut. xvi. 13; 2 Ki, xviii, 15) and in some passages of the N. T.,as Matth. xii. 24; Luke ii, 
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4; Acts viii.5. Comp. Winer, who quotes also examples from the classics, p. 119f. (Thayer's transl.. p. 126). Tholuck re- 
marks: ‘“ Were the article genuine, we would be compelled to regard the chief festival, that 1s the Passover, as the ons 
meant. If it is not genuine, the Passover may be meant, but so also may some other feast.”—P. 8. | 

2 Ver. ote gate is the marginal reading of the E. V.  mvApy is usually supplied to émi t7 mpwBatixy.—P. S.] 

. 3 Ver. 2.—| Different spellings of this name—Byecda, ByPcarda, ByO¢a0d. There are also different readings for émAeyo 
pévn, 8c. Aeyouevy and 7d Aeyduevov. Tischendorf prefers the last, which is supported by Cod. Sin.* The lect. rec. émuAeyo- 
»évy, zubenamt, swrnamed, would imply that the pool had another proper name, perhaps the Sheep's Pool. he Vulgate con- 
Bects koAvuByOpa (dative) with mpoBatiky and translates : “ Est autem Jerosolymis probatica piscina que cognominatur hebra- 
ice Bethsaida.” ‘EBpaiori refers to the prevailing Aramaic which was spoken by the Jews after their return from the 
exile. It proves incidentally the Greek composition of the Gospel.—P. 8. 

4 Ver. 3.[IoAv is wanting in B. C. D. L., etc. [and Cod. Sin.]; put in brackets by Lachmann ; rejected by Tischendorf. 

5 Vers. 3, 4.—Omissions: (1) The words: “ Waiting for the moving of the water,” and ver. 4, are wanting in B. C.*, etc. 
ie in the Cod. Sin.—Y.]; (2) the words. “ wgiting for the moving of the water,” in A. L.; (8) the 4th verse alone, in D. 

ee further below. [Tischendorf (ed. viii.), Alford (ed. vi:), Tregelles, Westcott and Hort omit the last clause of ver. 3 (exde- 
xXonévav Thy Tod BSaros Kivnoww), and the whole of ver. 4 (“AyyeAos to voojmarr). Lachmann retains here the text. rec., 
which is backed by the authority of Tertullian {De Bapt., ch. 5),an authority much older than the oldest MSS. But it is 
not easy to account for the omission of the clause (its legendary character was certainly not objectionable to the fathers, 
translators and transcribers). The large number of amaé Acyéueva—«ivnow, tapaxy, Sjtote voonua—also speak against it. 
It was probably a very ancient marginal gloss suggested by the popular belief in order to explain the assemblage of the sick, 
ver. 4, and the answer in ver.7, which implies that belief. Its omission saves some trouble to the commentator by re- 
lieving John from the superstition of the Jews in regard to the healing water. Comp., however, the Exsc. N orEs.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 5—[The best authorities read avrod, after év ty agGeveia. The meaning is: he had been sick for 38 years. 
éxev belongs to tpudKkovTa Kal oxTw éTy, (as the accusative of the time, comp. Juhn viii. 57; xi. 17), not to év Ty aod. avrod 
=acbevas Exwv.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 6.—[Or, in that condition, or, sick ; 6re wodvy nbn xpdvov éxeu, sc. év aoGeveta, ver. 5. Alford, in his revision, retains 
the rendering of the A. V. Noyes: “that he had been for a long time diseased.” Version of the Am. Bible Union: “that 
he had been already a long time thus.”—P. 8.] 

4 poe (eee oe is here, as in iv. 11, simply a title of courtesy to a stranger, and hence correctly translated, Sir, instead 
o —P. S.]} 

9 Ver. 10.—[v 5& céBBatov év éxeivy TH Nuépa. Alford: ‘‘ Now on that day was the sabbath.” 
was the sabbath.” Young: “It was a sabbath on that day.”—P. S.] 

10 Ver. 12._[The ovv of the text. rec. after ypdtycay is sustained by A.C., bracketed by Tregelles, omitted by &, B.D. 
Alf., Tischend.—P. 8.] 

Nl Ver. 12.—Tdv cpaé8Barédv cov is wanting in X, B.C.* L., omitted by Tischendorf. With the omission the expression 
ismore significant, as the addition contains something palliative. 

12 Ver. 13.—[Tischend. reads 6 5¢acOevav, the diseased man, (from ver. 7), but ia@eis, the healed man is supported by &. A. 
B.C., et al., Vulg. (curatus), Lachm., Treg., Alf.—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 15.—Waverings between avyjyyetAc, A. B., Recepta, Lachmann; amyjyyetre, D. K., etc. ; etmev, C. L., etc. [Cod. Sin 
—Y.]. The first reading is at once the most exact and the most suitable. [Tischend. reads efwev, Treg., Alf., Westcott and. 
Hort.: avyyyecAev.—P. 8.] : 

14 Ver. 16.—The words (of the text. rec.]: kat é¢jrouv avrov amoxretvat, are wanting in &, B.C. D. L., etc., the Vulgate, 
etc. Probably occasioned by the “aAdor, etc., ver. 18. : 

15 Ver. 20.—[MeiGova is emphatically put first.—P. 8.] 

16 Ver. 24.—[So petaBéByxe éx is translated by Alford, Noyes, and Conant. Luther: hindurchgedrungen; Lange: hintt-. 
bergegangen.—P. S.]} 

If Ver. 27._[The xai before xpiow is omitted by Tischend., Alf., etc.—P. S.] 

18 Ver. 27.—|Here vids av@pdrov, without the article, as also Apoc. i. 13; xiv. 14 (with reference to Dan. vii. 13); butin 
other passages where it is applied to Christ in the full, ideal sense, we have o vids Tod avOpmmov. See the Exsa. Norss, and; 
Excursus on I. 52, p. 98.—P. 8.] 

19 Ver. 30.—The addition of matpds is feebly supported. 

2 Ver. 34.—[Or, Vet the witness which I receive is not from man, éyw Sé ov mapa avOpwrov Thy MapTupiav AapBavw.—P. S.]) 

21 Ver. 35.—[6 Avxvos (not das, comp. i. 8) 6 kardjevos Kai paivwv. Alford: He was the lamp that burneth and shineth. 
Yange inserts the gloss: “ the signal-light of the Messiah, illuminating also the Messiah and the way to Him.”—P S.] 

# Ver. 35.—[Lange inserts these comments: Ye were willing (ye léked) for a little while to rejoice (exult, revel) in his. 
(own) light (as summer flies).—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 36.—| Alford: But the testimony I have ts greater than John.—P. 8.] 

2% Ver. 37.—Tischendorf, after B. L., éxetvos. [So also the Cod. Sin—Y.] 

% Ibid.~-Cod. D., waptupec. 

26 Ver. 39.—’Epevvare is taken as the indicative mood by Cyril, Erasmus, 
Lange ; as the imperative by Chrysostom, Augustin, Grotius, Tholuck, Ewald, Hengstenberg, Alford. 
—P. S. 

27 Yer. 41.—A. K.., et al., avOpsrov, a man; B.D. [Cod. Sin.—Y.], and many others, avOpurrwv. 

28 Ver. 44.[rhv Sdéav Thy mapa Tod udvov Geod, the only God, in exclusion of all the idols of the natural heart; comp. 
John xvii. 3: 5 udvos aAnOwos Geds. The rendering of the A. V. would require pdvor, or movov after Oeov, Matth. iv. 4; 
xii, 4; xvii. 8. Alford: “(The words from the only God, are very important because they form the point of passage to the 
next verses. in which the Jews are accused of not believing the writings of Moses, the very pith and kernel of which was 
the wnity of God and the having no other gods but Him.”—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 47.—D. G.S. A., Origen [Lange]: muorevonre [credatis, X, A. L., etc., Vulg., Treg., Tischend., Alf.: morevaere, cre- 
ietis. B. V. Iren. etc., Westcott and Hort. matevere, creditis.—P. 8.] 


~ 


Noyes: “And that day 


Beza, Bengel, Olsh., De Wette, Mcyer, Godet, 
See Exrc. NorEs. 


Sabbath-breaking, and His claim to be in a pe- 
culiar sense the Son of God was construed as 
blasphemv deserving of death. Christ here pro- 
claims all those grand truths, which John had 
announced in the Prologue. Hereveals Himself as 
one with the Father, who never ceases, doing good, 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


[Preniminary RemarKks.—The healing of a 
helpless and hopeless cripple at the House of 
Mercy is the first miracle of Jesus in Judea re- 


lated by John, although He had performed signs 
there before, which are only alluded to, ii. 23; 
iii. 2. It forms the basis of a lengthy and most 
important Christological discourse, which opens 
the conflict of Jesus with the unbelieving Jew- 
ish hierarchy, and reveals the contrast between 
His positive fulfilment of the spirit of the law 
-and their negative observance of its letter, as 
aiso between His living theism and their ab- 
stract monotheism. His doing good on the 
Sabbath was made the ground of a charge of 





as the Lord of the Sabbath, as the Giver of life, 
as the Raiser of the dead, and the Judge of the 
world, and claims divine honor. He supports 
these astounding claims, which no mere man 
could make without being guilty of blasphemy or 
madness, by the united testimony of John the 
Baptist, of God the Father through His works, 
and of the O. T. Scriptures, and drives this 
threefold testimony with terrible earnestnesa 
into the conscience of the Jews. He then traces 
their unbelief to the secret chambers of their 
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self-seecking hearts, and completely turns the 
tables by presenting their own Moses, in whom 
they boastfully put their hope, as their accuser 
for not following his lead to Christ, to whom he 
pointed in all his writings. Thus the mouths of 
these hypocritical worshippers of the letter and 
enemies of the spirit and aim of the law were 
stopped, but their hearts continued in opposition 
and longed for an opportunity to carry out their 
bloody design. The significance of this discourse 
is well brought out by Dr. Lange in his analysis 
ne the headings) and in the Doctrinal remarks. 

omp. also my concluding note on ver. 47.—P.8.] 

Ver. 1. After these things.—On the dis- 
tinction between pera ravra and pera TovTO, see 
Liicke on this passage.* Here closes the first 
great ministry of Jesus in Galilee (see Leben 
Jesu, Il., 2, pp. 556-745). 

A [The] feast of the Jews.—[ Which feast ? 
This point is still under dispute, but the contro- 
versy is now narrowed down to achoice between 
the Passover and the Purim. The decision has 
a bearing on the chronology of the gospel his- 
tory. If the feast here spoken of be the Pass- 
over, then our Lord’s public labors continued 
during three and a half years, since John notes 
three other passovers as falling within His mi- 
nistry, ii. 18; vi. 4; xl. 1 and xiii. 1. If not, 
then the time must in all probability be reduced 
to two and a half years. On the bearing of the 
definite article on the question, and the various 
readings, see Text. Nores.—P. S.] Meyer: 
«* Which feast is meant, appears with certainty 
from ch. iv. 85; comp. vi.4. For ch. iv. 85 was 
spoken in the month of December ; and from ch. 
vi. 4 it appears that the passover was nigh at 
hand; hence the feast here intended must be one 
falling between December and the passover, and 
this is no other than the feast of Purim, which 
was celebrated on the 14th and 15th of Adar 
(Esth. ix. 21 /f.), that is, in March [one month 
before the passover], in memory of the deliver- 
ance of the nation from the massacre projected 
by Haman. So Keppler, [who first suggested 
this view], d’Outrein, Hug, Olshausen, Wiese- 
ler, Neander,} Krabbe, Anger, Lange, Maier 
and many others.”{ Meyer justly adds: The 
feast is not designated, because it was a minor 
festival, whereas the greater feasts are named 
by John: not only the passover, but also the 
oxnvornyia, vii. 2, and the éyxa/wa, x. 22, 

[The chief objections to this view are: 1. The 
feast of Purim was no temple feast, and required 
no journey to Jerusalem. But Christ may have 

attended this feast as He attended other festi- 
‘vals (vii. 2; x. 22) without legal obligation, 
merely for the purpose of doing good. 2. The 
Purim was never celebrated as a Sabbath. But 
the Sabbath spoken of, ver. 9, may have pre- 
ceded or succeeded the feast.—P. S. ] 

* [Liicke makes «. TodtT0 (ii. 12; xi. 7, 11; xix. 28) to sig- 
nify the immediate, uw. radra (iii. 22; vi. 1; vii. 1) the medi- 
ate succession. Tholuck and Alford assent, Meyer and Heng- 
stenberg object. The latter occurs uniformly in the Apoca- 
Jypse, usually in the Gospel of John, comp. ver. 14, which 
speaks rather against the distinction. But in this case at 
all events some interval must have elapsed since the last verse 
of ch. iv., and much matter must be inserted from the Sy- 
noptists between ch. iv. and v.—P. 8. 

+ (Neander (Leben Jesu, 6 ed., 1862, p. 280), upon the whole, 
Hlooidos a S| in favor of the passover, and should be trans- 

{ (So also Stier, Baumlein, Godet.—P. 8.] 











Other views of the feast: (1) The passover: Ire- 
neeus,* Luther, and many more;} (2) Pentecost: 
Cyril [Chrysostom, Calvin], Bengel, etc. ; (8) the 
feast of tabernacies; Cocceius, Ebrard [Ewald] ; 
(4) the feast of dedication: Petavius; (5) a feast 
which cannot be determined: Liicke, De Weitte, 
[Briickner], Luthardt, Tholuck (7th ed.) 

The feast of Purim [D°3DiT “DD or simply 
D739, lot, from the Persian], Esth. ix. 24, 26; 7 
Mapdoxaixh iépa, 2 Mace. xv. 86; Joseph. An- 
tig. xi. 6, 18, On the 13th of Adar a fast pre- 
ceded the feast; in the festival itself the book of 


Esther (called ma by eminence) was read in 


the synagogues. As a popular festival it was 
distinguished, like the feasts of tabernacles, and 
dedication, by universal rejoicings. Fanaticism 
in the people naturally sought to make it.a fes- 
tival of triumph over the Gentiles (subsequently 
over the Christians also). And on this account 
was this particular feast of Purim so pre-emi- 
nently the feast of the Jews (with the article), and 
the article in the Cod. Sinait. in this place can- 
not be made to speak exclusively, as Hengsten- 
berg proposes, for the passover.g We must no 
doubt mark a difference between the simple ex- 
pression, feast, and the expression: feast of the 
Jews. 

Ver. 2. Now there is at Jerusalem.—The 
fore has been interpreted with reference to the 
porches, as indicating that, at the time of the 
composition of this passage, Jerusalem had not 
been destroyed. On this see the Introduction. 
Eusebius writes in his Onomast. s. v. Byfadd: 
kat voy deixvurac [but he does not mention the lo- 
eality]. Yet the éor: may also be attributed to 
rhetorical vivacity. 

By the sheep gate.—’Emri 1H tpoBa- 
TLKH sc. TbAg.|| According to Nehemiah’s to- 
pography of the restored city it was what is now 
Stephen’s gate in the north-east quarter of the 
city, leading out over Kidron to Gethsemane and 
the Mount of Olives (Bab Sitty Merijam, ‘ Gate 





* [Who makes it the second passover of our Lord’s ministry, 
Adv. her. ii, 22, 3 (1. 357 ed. Stieren): “Ht post hxc iterum 
secunda vice ascendit in diem festum pasche in Hierusalem, 
quando paralyticum curarit.” But Irenzeus had an interest 
to lengthen Christ’s ministry, for two reasons which he 
brings out in this very connection. 1. Because he believed 
that Christ passed through all stages of human life to save 
them all, consequently He became also “‘ senior in senioribus, 
ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum secundum sex- 
positionem veritatis, sed et secundum xtatem, sanctificans st- 
mul et sentores” (II. ch. 22, 4, p. 858); 2. Because he in- 
ferred from the question of the Jews, John viii.57, that Je- 
sus was not yet, but nearly fifty years of age at the time (II. 
22, 6, p. 360). This somewhat weakens this testimony, which 
is pressed too much by Robinson and others.—P. 8.] 

+(So also Grotius, Lightfoot, Hengstenberg, Neander, and 
Robinson.—P. 8.] 

{ [Alford also, after giving, from Lticke, a brief statement 
of the different views on this much controverted point, ex- 
presses his opinion that ‘‘ we cannot with any probability 
gather what feast it was.’ In this case, of course, the ela- 
borate chronological argument based upon a definite view 
of the feast here spoken of, falls to the ground. On the chro- 
nological bearing of the interpretation see Robinson, Gr. 
Harmony of the Gospels, p. 190 ff.—P. 8.] 

2 [Comp. on the force of the article my addition to the first 
Trx?. Note.—P. §.] 


INSTI. APL, porta gregis, mentioned Neh. iii. 1, 32; 


xii. 39. Meyer, however, with the Vulgate, Theodore of 
Mopsu. and Nonnus, connect mpoBaricn with KkoAvuByOpq 
(reading this as dative) : “There was at the sheep pool the 
so called Bethesda.” Eusebius and Jerome speak of a mpo- 
Batixkn KodvuBytpa, probatica piscina. Comp. the Text. 
Nores.—P. 8.] 
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of My Lady Mary ;’ also ‘Gate of the Tribes,’ or 
‘Porta vallis Josaphat.’? Comp. Winer, Art. Je- 
rusalem, 1. p. 548; Krafft, Die Topographie Jeru- 
salems, p. 148; Robinson, I. p. 886; Il. 74, 136, 
148; Von Raumer, Palast. p. 255. [If the Pool 
of Bethesda is identical with the Fountain of the 
Virgin (see below), the Sheep Gate cannot well 
have been St. Stephen’s: Gate, which is too far 
off.—P. S.] ’ 

A pool, which is called in Hebrew. Be- 
thesda.—10N M3, house of kindness, grace, gen- 


tleness, house of mercy. Tholuck:: Institution of 
charity, Charité. Five porches. — Tobler 
(Denkblatter von Jerusalem, 1858, p. 62): So late 
as the fifth century five porches were still shown. 
According to his (medical) hypothesis there were 
five arched compartments for the separation of 
the patients.: Tholuck: Colonnades, porticoes, 
to shelter the patients from wind and rain; pro- 
dably the rear one having a wall. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia imagined one central hall (probably 
inclosing the pool), and four halls on the cir- 
cumference of it (perhaps crosswise) ; this would 
have been, at all events, the most convenient ar- 
rangement for the sick. The outer portions must 
doubtless have been protected on more than one 
side. 

As to the location of the pool, there is on the 
outer side of the gate of Stephen a small fish- 
pond or reservoir, and inside the gate the very 
large, deep reservoir, to which the name of Be- 
thesda is usually given; probably without foun- 
dation.* It is perfectly dry, and on the bed of 
it grow large trees, the tops of which do not 
evenreach to the level of the street. In this 
pool Robinson sees the remains of an old trench 
which belonged to the fortress of Antonia. He 
supposes, on the other hand, that the Fountain 
of the Virgin + may have been the pool of Beth- 
esda. Robinson says [Am. ed. of 1856, vol. I. 

pp. 3837]: 

“On the west side of the valley of Jehoshaphat 
about twelve hundred feet northward from the 
rocky point at the mouth of the Tyropeon, [or 
the valley of the Cheesmongers] is situated the 
fountain of the Virgin Mary ; called by the natives’ 
?Ain um ed-Deraj, Mother of Steps. In speaking 
of Siloam I have already brought into view the sin- 
gular fact, that there is no historical notice later 
than Josephus, which can be applied to this foun- 
tain, before near the close of the fifteenth century, 
and. have also mentioned the more modern hy- 
pothesis, which regards it as the fountain of 
Siloam, in distinction from the pool of that name. 
Others have held it to be the Gihon, the Rogel, and 

* | Robinson, I. 330, says that there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that can identify the present Bethesda, or Sheep Pool, 
or, as the natives call it, Birket Isratl, with the Bethesda of 
the N. T. Eusebius and Jerome indeed speak of a Piscina 
Probatica shown in their day as Bethesda, but give no hint 
as to its situation. Robinson derives the tradition from the 
fact that St. Stephen’s gate, owing to its proximity, was er- 
roneously held to be the ancient Sheep gate.—P. al 

+ [So called because the Virgin Mary is said to have fre- 
quented this fountain before her purification in order to wash 
the linen of the infant Saviour. See Robinson, I. 337. Ac- 
cording to another explanation, mentioned by Porter (Hand- 
book of Syria and Pal. I., p.139), the water of this'fountain was 
a grand test for women accused of adultery; the innocent 
drank harmlessly ;: but the guilty no sooner tasted than they 
flied. When the Virgin Mary was accused, she submitted to 


the ordeal, and thus established her innocence. Hence a 
name it was long known by—the fountain of accused women. 


—P.8.] 
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the Dragon-well of Scripture; so that in fact it hag 
been taken alternately for every one of the foun- 
tains, which anciently existed at Jerusalem... It 
is unquestionably an ancient work; indeed there, 
is nothing in or around the Holy City, which 
bears: more distinctly the traces of high ,anti-. 
quity.. I have already alluded to the reasons 
which make it not improbable, that this was the 
‘King’s Pool’ of Nehemiah, and the “Pool of 
Solomon’ mentioned by Josephus, near. which 
the wall of the city passed, as it ran northwards 
from Siloam along the Valley of Jehoshaphat; to 
the eastern side of the temple.” This spring is 


connected with the well of Siloam by a, passage. 


{of about 2 feet. wide, 1750 feet. long, and, cut 
through the solid rock], through. which: Robin- 
son and his companions [for the first time] la-. 
boriously passed.* <‘‘The water in, both these, 
fountains, he relates [I. p 340], is the same; 
notwithstanding travellers have pronounced that 
of Siloam to be bad, and that of the upper fountain 
to be good. We drank of it often in both, places. 
It has a peculiar taste, sweetish and very slightly 
brackish, but not at all disagreeable... .Later in 
the season, when the water-islow, it is said to 
become more brackish and;unpleasant. It is the. 
common water used by the people of Kefr Sel- 
wan. We did not learn that it is regarded as 
medicinal, or particularly good for. the eyes, as 
is reported by travellers; though it.,is -not-im= 
probable that such a popular-belief may-exist.” 
At the upper fountain (the Fountain of the Vir- 
gin) Robinson observed a sudden bubbling up,of 
the water from under the lower step. ‘In less 
than five minutes it had risen to the basin nearly 
or quite a foot; and we could hear it gurgling 
off through the interior passage. In ten minutes 
more it had ceased to flow, and the water in the 
basin was again reduced to its former level. . . . 
Meanwhile a woman of Kefr Selwin came to 
wash at the fountain. She was accustomed to 
frequent the place every day; and from her we 
learned, that the flowing of the water occurs at 
irregular intervals; sometimes two or three 
tinies a’day, and sometimes in summer once in 
two or'three'days. She said, she had seen the 
fountain dry, and men and flocks, dependent 
upon it, gathered around and suffering from 
thirst; when all at once the water would begin 
to boil up from under the steps, and (ag she 
said) from the bottom in the interior part, and 
flow off in a copious stream.” [I. p. 842]. 

[For these reasons Dr. Robinson merely sug- 
gests, without expressing a definite conviction 
himself (I. p. 343), that this Fountain of the Vir- 
gin may have been Bethesda, the same with the 
‘«King’s Pool” of Nehemiah and the ‘‘Solomon’s 
Pool” of Josephus. T. Tobler, during frequent 
visits to the Fountain of the Virgin in the win- 
ter of 1845, early in the morning and late in the 
evening, confirms the observations of Robinson 
as to its intermittent character which bring it 
into striking resemblance with the Pool of Beth- 
esda. Neander (Leben Jesu, p. 282), and Tho- 
Juck (in loc.) are inclined to Robinson’s view. 





* (Since that time Lieutenant Charles Warren, of the Pa- 
lestine Exploration Society, in Dec. 1867, likewise made his 
way with great difficulty through that winding rock-cut 
passage, entering from the Siloam end. His measurements 
differ 42 ft. from those of Dr. Robinson, but, considering the 
length of the Virgin’s Fount, they nearly agree.—P. 8.] 
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Tholuck, who frequently visited the spriogs of 
Kissingen in Bavaria, speaks of a gaseous spring 
of this kind in Kissingen, which after a rushing 
sound about the same time every day commences 
to bubble and is most efficacious at the very time 
the gas is making its escape. Comp. also an ar- 
ticle on the miracle of Bethesda by Macdonald, 
in the Andover Bibliotheca Sacra, for Jan. 1870, 
pp. 108 ff. According to Wolcot and Tobler, the 
water of the Fountain of the Virgin and the Pool 
of Siloam, as well as that of the many fountains 
of the Mosque of Omar, proceeds from a living 
spring beneath the altar of the temple.* This 
spring was, as Dean Stanley says, 
Palestine, new ed., Lond. 1866, p. 181), ‘the trea- 
sure of Jerusalem,’ its support through its nu- 
merous sieges—the ‘fons perennis aque > of Ta- 
citus (Tac. Hist. v. 12)—the source of Milton’s 


‘Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God.’ 


But more than this, it was the image which en- 
tered into the very heart of the prophetical idea 
of Jerusalem. ‘There is a river (a perennial 
river), the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the 
Most High’ (Ps. xlvi.4). ‘All my fresh springs 
shall be in thee’ (Ps. lxxxvii. 7). ‘Draw water 
out of the wells of salvation’ (Isa. xii. 3). In 
Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. xlvii. 1-5) the thought is 
expanded into a vast cataract flowing out through 
the Temple-rock eastward and westwardinto the 
ravines of Hinnom and Kedron, till they swell 
into a mighty river, fertilizing the desert of the 
Dead Sea. And with still greater distinctness 
the thought appears again, and for the last time, 
in the discourse, when in the courts of the Tem- 
ple, ‘in the last day, that great day of the 
feast (of Tabernacles), Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, 
_ out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water’ (John vii. 37, 38).”—P. S.] 

Other hypotheses see in Meyer [who, how- 
ever, thinks that the exact situation of Bethesda, 
cannot be fixed with certainty; see p. 219]. What 
leaves the theory of Robinson in need of further 
investigation is the assumption that here, con- 
trary to the usual order, the bathing pool or fish 
pool must have been placed above, and the 
spring below on the same fountain stream or 
flume. This difficulty may be obviated by dis- 
tinguishing between the point of the spring it- 
self and a bathing pool situated somewhat aside. 
But the distance of the Fountain of the Virgin 
from the Sheep Gate invalidates Robinson’s 
theory. [Or rather it may invalidate the iden- 
tity of the Sheep Gate with St. Stephen’s Gate, 
which is of more modern origin.}—P. S.] 





* [The recent excavations of the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety have not yet established such a connection, but make 
it very probable. In Oct. 1867 they discovered a sloping 
rock-cut passage above the Fountain of the Virgin leading N. 
#. by E.8 ft. wide and from 10 to 12 ft. deep. See the ac- 


count of Lieut. Warren at a meeting of the Society held at | 
London, June 11, 1868. in the Reports of the Society, and the | 


maps published with them.—P. S.] 

+ (Porter, Handbook of Syria and Palestine, I. p. 149, like- 
wise doubts Robinson’s theory, and supposes that the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin is identical with the King’s Pool men- 
tioned by Nehemiah ii. 14, 15, and called by Josephus Solo- 
mon’s Reservoir, situated between the Fountain of Siloam 
and the Southern side of the Temple. Robinson suggests the 
identity of the Fountain of the Virgin with the King’s Pool 


(Sinai and 





RN, 


It is more probable that, according to Krafft 
(Topographie Jerus. p. 176), the now dry Stru- 
thion pool in the church of St. Anna was the 
pool of Bethesda. ‘To attribute the healing 
virtue of the water, which, according to Euse- 
bius, was of ared tinge, and was perhaps im- 
pregnated with mineral substance, to the sacri- 
ficial blood from the temple, and to derive the 
name from NTWN,* effusio (Calvin, Arret., and 


others, after Eusebius), is unfounded, and con- 
trary to ver. 7. The usual interpretation of the 
name is found even in the Peshito.” (Meyer). 
‘ Struthion is an alkali. This alkali, together 
with particles of iron, mixed with the water, 
may have given it its red color and medicinal ef- 
fect.” (Krafft). 

Ver. 3. Blind, lame, withered.— Three 
kinds of sick folks [Tov doSevobvtwr] are speci- 
fied: The blind first; comp. ch. ix.; the lame, 
those disabled in their limbs; the withered, 
those who were fallen away, emaciated, con- 
sumptive, (comp. Matth. xii. 10; Luke vi. 6, 8). 
[Also paralytics, as this man was, to judge from 
his lameness and the «péBPato¢ pa: alylicorum, 
Mark ii. 4; Acts ix. 33.—P. S.] 

Waiting for the moving of the water.— 
See the textual note above. On this passage to- 
gether with the next verse, criticism has four 
theories: 

1. Allis spurious; a later interpolation of the 
popular belief for the explanation of ver. 7. 
This is favored by (a) the omission of the whole 
locus in B. C.,* 157, 314, and in the Coptic and 
Sahidic V.;+ (b) the many variations in the se- 
veral expressions, see Tischendorf ; (c} the many 
drag Aeysueva, as Kivnow, Tapayy, etc.; (d) the 
stamp of popular tradition upon the statement; 
(e) If the passage were genuine, it would not 
have been omitted.” Liicke, Olshausen, Tisch- 
endorf, Meyer. [Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and 
Hort.—P. 8.] 

2. The whole doubtful passage is genuine. (a) 
In favor of the close of ver. 3, Cod. D., ete. ; in fa- 


vor ver. 4, Cod. A., etc. Tertullian, t the Peshito. 





(I. p. 343). Grove (Art. Bethesda in Smith’s Bible Dictionary), 
urges against Robinson’s view the confined size of the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin, and the difficulty of finding room for the 


five porches. But there might have been some artificially 


constructed basin in connection with this spring which has 
perished. Grove defends the traditional view of the identity 
of Bethesda with the large reservoir called the Birket Israil, 
within the walls of the city, close by the St. Stephen’s gate, 
and under the North East wall of the Haram area. But there 
is not the slightest indication that this dry fosse, full of 
weeds and rubbish, ever could have been an intermittent 
spring. So far the greater probability is in favor of Robin- 
gon’s conjecture. Tt is to be hoped that the labors of the Ex- 
ploration Society will before long settle this disputed point. 


—P. 8.] C 
* [Meyer (p. 220) writes NTWN. The word does not occur 


“a < 
in the @. T., but WN does, Num. xxi. 15, “at the effusion 


of the brooks.”—P. 8.] 
+ [To these must be added the testimony of Cod. Sinaiticus, 
which reads thus: J 
(ver. 3) TwvacbevovvTwv 
tudAwv 
Xwrwv 


Enpwv 
(ver. 5) nvdetecavOpwros. 

The chasm here does not indicate an omission, but probably 
the co-ordination of rupAdv, xwA@v and Enpwv, as specifica. 
tions of the various classes of disease impiied in the general 

term Tov acbevovvtwy.—P. 8. 
+t [De baptismo, ch. 5, ed. Ehler, vol.I., p. 615: “Pisctnam 
Bethsaidam angelus interveniens commovebat: observabant 
qui valetudinem querebantur. Nam st quis prevenerut de- 
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{») The insertion conld not well be accounted 
or, Baumgarten-Crusius, Briickner,* Lachmann, 
[Reuss, Lange, Hengstenberg]. 

8. The close of ver. 8, éxdey.—xivyow, is ge- 
nuine, ver. 4, a later addition. This is favored 
by (a) the omission in D., where the close of ver. 
8 remains; (b) the consideration that without 
this passage ver. 7 would be unintelligible. 
Ewald, Tholuck, [Godet]. ‘ 

4. The close of ver. 8 isspurious, ver. 4 is ge- 
nuine ; being more strongly supported by A. C.* 
So Hofmann. 

It is of great weight, (1) that Tertullian 
stands so early a witness for the whole text. He 
ought not to be estimated here according to his 
realistic view elsewhere, but as reporting a do- 
cument which was sacred to him. ¢ (2) that ver. 
7 would be in fact unintelligible without ver. 4. 
(8) that ver. 4 is more strongly attested than 
the close of ver. 8, particularly by Codex A. 
(4) that the close of ver. 3 might have been car- 
ried away with ver. 4, when the latter was omit- 
ted. (5) that the silence of Origen leaves us to 
suppose that the Alexandrian school found the 
passage offensive for its realism. 

On the other hand ver. 4 cannot be sustained 
(a) by Hofmann’s doctrine of angels, which 
makes angels the agents in all second causes, or 
natural phenomena; (b) by Tholuck’s observa- 
tion that John himself would no doubt have ex- 
plained that natural phenomenon, as the Chris- 
tian and the general religious popular opinion 
explained it in the second century, especially 
after what the Apocalypse says of the angel of 
the waters and of fire (ch. xvi. 5; xiv. 18). The 
Revelation, like the book of Daniel, is a symb9- 
lical book. : 

The matter is no doubt to be thus explained: 
According to the Jewish popular conception 
there was a personal angel who produced the 
moving of the water. John found the concep- 
tion and admitted it in his narrative, translating 
in his own mind the personal angel into a sym- 
bolical angel, or a distinct divine operation, «. ¢., 
in reference to such facts, for in a higher sphere 
he well knew the personal angels. He could 
leave the reader to adjust the passage according 
to ch. i. 51. 

Ver. 4. Troubled the water.—According to 
Wolcott an Arabian substituted for the angel in 
the fountain of the Virgin ‘the convolutions of 
a dragon at the bottom.” Tholuck, p. 161. [The 
common legend is that a great dragon lies within 
the intermittent Fountain of the Virgin; when 





scendere illuc, quert post lavacrum desinebat.” But Tertullian 
does not give this as a quotation from J ohn. He may have 
found itas a gloss on the margin of a copy of the Text. 
—P.S. 


] : ; 
* [ Formerly, but in the last edition of De Wette, Briickner 


- rejects the whole passage.—P. S.] 

But comp. the preceding footnote, p. 182 f.—P. 8.] 

Hengstenberg, I. 293 ff. defends ver. 4, as being in en- 
tire harmony with the Scripture idea of the living God, who 
clothes the lilies, who feeds the birds, who rides in the storm, 
and uses winds and flames as messengers (Ps. civ. 4; Hebr. 
i. 7). He refers especially also to the angel of the waters, 
Apoc. xvi. 5, as aparallel to the angel moving the water of 
Bethesda. Bengel says: Circa balnea frequens Geiov, aliquid 
divine opis est. Very true, but the Divine power and good- 
ness in the healing waters makes itself felt not supernatu- 
rally by angels, but through the laws and agencies of nature, 
and not exceptionally, but uniformly. I prefer, with Tisch- 
endorf, Meyer and the best English critics, to omit the whole 


passage.—P. 8.] 


= aovevac Exwr]. 
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he is awake, he stops the water; but when he 


sleeps, it flows. See Robinson, I. p. 842; Por. 


ter, I., 140.—P. S.] 


First after the troubling.—The popular re- 


ligious idea of the periodical moments of heal. 
ing efficacy in the spring. 


Ver. 5. Thirty-eight years [Tpcdkovra 


kat dxTO ETH Exwv Ev TH aotveveia ar- 


Towv].—It is a question whether éyov is to be 


referred to the thirty-eight years, or to év ry aov¥. 


[that is, whether the exact expression is, he had 
so many yearsin his infirmity, — éywv rpidkovta 
x. 6. é, or had his infirmity for so many years 
The usage of John is in favor 
of the former (ver. 6; ch. viii. 573 xi. 17; comp. 
Liicke, II. p. 25). He had lived thirty-eight 
years in his impotency. [He had been sick 
thirty-eight years—not at Bethesda all that 
time. The long disease makes the cure appear 
all the greater. Hengstenberg allegorizes here 
again, and discovers in the sick man of Bethesda 
a symbol of the Jewish nation, and in the thirty- 
eight years of his sickness a symbol of the thirty- 
eight years which Israel spent under the bane 
in the wilderness (I. 800f.). So also Wordsworth 
in loc.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. And knew.—TIvoic; when He per- 
ceived. We cannot venture to assert, with 
Meyer, that this does not intend supernatural 
knowledge. A natural medium there might 
have been; the insight into the whole situation 
partook of the supernatural. The indefinite 7o- 
Aov xpdvov also indicates this. [So also Heng- 
stenberg, Godet and Alford.—P. S.] 

Desirest thou to be made whole ?-Meyer: 
‘©The question is asked to excite the attention 
and expectation of the suffering man. Paulus 
falsely: The man had been a malicious beggar, 
who represented himself as sick; wherefore 
Jesus asked him with reproving emphasis, De- 
sirest thou to be made whole? Art thou in ear- 
nest? Similarly Ammon; whereas Lange takes 
him only for a man of faint will, whose slumber- 
ing energy of will Christ here aroused again (?); 
of which the text gives as little sign, as that the 
question was intended for the whole people of 
whom this invalid was a type (Luthardt).”” But 
the following points are clearly implied in the 
narrative, as Meyer himself must admit: (1) that 
in this miracle of healing alone an wnasked offer 
occurs, though in ch. ix. there is an unasked heal- 
ing (yet every honest beggar virtually asks the 
greatest possible alms); (2) that, besides, the 
man always allows himself to be anticipated by 
all others, though he is still able feebly to walk; 
(3) that he complains in a feeble manner with- 
out point; (4) that he lets his benefactor slip 
away, without learning his name, or even eagerly 
asking it, and then, against the Jews, appeals 
only to the command of Jesus; (5) that he re- 
ceives from Jesus in the temple a warning, 
which implied a fickle character; (6) that imme- 
diately after his recognition of Jesus he goes to 
the Jews and gives the name of his miraculous 
healer, though he must have observed their evil 
designs. All this is in the text. Yet malevo+ 
lence properly so called cannot be asserted. His 
continuance at the pool of Bethesda leads us to 
recognize in his indolence a spark of spiritual 
patience; in his helpless and forlorn condition 
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he appears avery peculiar object of sympathy; 
his visiting the temple seems to bespeak a sense 
of gratitude; even in his giving of the name of 
Jesus a mistaken obedience may have had a 
share; but exegesis cannot make him a valiant 
confessor. [The question of Jesus, addressed to 
the cripple’s desire for health, was a proof of 
sympathy with his sufferings, and kindled aspark 
of hope when on the brink of despair, and thus 
naturally prepared the way for his cure.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. Another goeth down before me. 
—Meyer: “The brief motion must be conceived 
as limited to a particular point of the pool, so that 
only one at a time can receive the benefit.” But 
there is nothing of this in the text; and motion 
in a pool cannot possibly be confined to a parti- 
cular point. Rather might the stairs have been 
constructed on the presumption that only one 
bather would receive healing. In ver. 4 Meyer, 
without warrant, sees the apocryphal expression 
of a superstitious popular opinion. [Alford : 
‘The man’s answer implies the popular belief, 
which the spurious but useful insertion in vers. 
8, 4 expresses.” —P. 8.] 

Ver. 8. Rise, take up thy bed,*and walk. 
—Three words of power in one wonderful work, 
or even three thunder strokes of the might of the 
divine healing will, which awaken at once the 
faint will and the worn-out energy of the de- 
ceased man. The words of healing addressed to 
the paralytic in Matth, ix., are similar indeed, 
in Mark (ch. ii.) the very same, yet they have 
here a different import; they are intended to 
give threefold vividness to the outward visibility 
of the power of Jesus in proof of His invisible 
work of grace on the heart of the sufferer. The 

-eriticism of Strauss and Weisse, which can make 
of this story a legendary exaggeration of the heal- 
ing of that paralytic, shows more than mere in- 
difference to place, time, and circumstances, and 
all connected with them; it confounds a true he- 
roic faith with the most weak-minded inclina- 
tion to faith, and a man who causes his friends 
to break through the roof with a man, who can 
find no one even to put him into the water. Cri- 
tical opinions of this sort themselves lie like 
blind, lame, and withered about the pool of Be- 
thesda. [Against Baur and Hilgenfeld see 
Meyer, p. 221 f. | 

Ver. 9. And on that day was the Sab- 
bath.—A twofold scruple might arise, one 
against the healing, another against the carry- 
ing. In reference to the healing, the principle 
universally prevailed: ‘‘All danger or preser- 
vation of life removes the Sabbath restrictions” 
(Omne dubium vite pellit Sabbatum); though this 
principle was so encumbered with casuistic dis- 
tinctions and exceptions that in most cases it 
was not possible for the laity duly to distinguish 
the lawful and the unlawful, the forbidden and 
the allowed (Liicke, ii., p. 29). So too the carry- 
ing of articles on the Sabbath is, according to 
the Talmud, not indeed absolutely forbidden, 
but was at most allowed only under many re- 
strictions; for one thing it could not be done on 
the open street (see Tholuck), 

Ver. 10. The Jews.—[Not the people, but 





* ®[KpdBBaros, Lat. grabbatus, used only by late writers, is 
“a small couch, a tat or rug, or a cloak, which might easily 
be carried about.—P. 8.] 
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those in authority who misrepresented the people 
in their rejection of Christ]. In such cases the 
matter goes quickly through fanatics, informers, 
and subordinates to the chiefs. Here the hier- 
archical chiefs already seem to speak; accord- 
ing to Meyer and Tholuck, the Sanhedrists. Yet 
it is possible that the matter only gradually 
reached them. At firstthey attack only the man 
himself for his carrying, which was the most 
palpable. 

Ver. 11. He that made me whole.—Be- 
yond the word éxeivoc, no trace again of indivi- 
dual energy appears in the answer, nothing but 
historical statement. Unquestionably the words 
seem to say: One who made me whole, a won- 
der-worker, must certainly have had the right to 
heal me. Hence Meyer: They savor of defi- 
ance; Tholuck: The man puts the authority of 
the Wonder-worker as in ch. ix. 80 against theirs. 
But the character of the blind man in ch. ix. is at 
least an entirely different onefrom this. That man 
makes bold to draw inferences, this one does not, 
and the sentence before us, according to the con- 
nection, may be taken as well for an excusing 
of himself by the strange injunction of the strange 
man, as for anything else. At all events this 
man seems not to make head against the Jews. 
It must be remembered, too, that he could not 
otherwise designate Jesus, since he did not know 
His name. ; 

Ver. 12. Who is the man that ?—Not only 
is the contemptuous expression the Man* charac- 
teristic, but also the fact that they seem entirely 
to ignore the miraculous healing itself. [They 
do not ask: ‘ Who is he that healed thee?’ but 
they carefully bring out the unfavorable side of 
what had taken place, as malicious persons al- 
ways do.—Alford. ] 

Ver. 18 f. And he that was healed knew 
not.—Bengel’s apology: ‘*Grabbato ferendo inten- 
tus et judaica interpellatione districtus,” says less 
than the rest of the verseitself, for Jesus had 
withdrawn himself. + Meyer incorrectly: He 
withdrew ‘when this collision with the Jews 
arose.” This would be at least a very equivocal 
course, to forsake one who was attacked on His 
account; this Jesus never did. He turned aside 
because a multitude was there, whose demon- 
strations He wished to avoid; perhaps the treat- 
ment of this invalid also required it. 

Ver. 14. Jesus findeth him in the tem. 
ple.—Chrysostom, Tholuck, Meyer: The healing 
made‘a religious impression upon him. Yet the 
evangelist seems intentionally to imply that this 
meeting did not immediately follow; he writes 
peta Tavta, not werd Tovro.t And the address of 
Christ to him does not indicate a man thoroughly 
possessed with gratitude. Sin no more, lest, 


etc.—An unusually earnest injunction upon one . 


whom He had healed, notwithstanding He finds 
him in the temple. Hence, too, it cannot be sup- 
posed that no more is intended here than merely 





* (Meyer quotes Ast, Lex, Plat. I., p. 178 fur this contemp- 
tuous use of 6 av@pwiros.—P. S.] 

+ [é¢evevoer, not from éxvéw, enatavit, emersit, “ He emerged 
from the waves of the crowd and reappeared in the quiet 
harbor of the Temple,” as Wordsworth fancifully explains, 
but from éxvevw, turned aside; He spoke the healing words 
and passed on unobserved.—P. S.}j 

{|But the distinction between wera tadTa and peta TovTO 
is made doubtful by this very passage and the uniform use of 
wera. TavTa in the Apocalypse. Comp. note on ver. 1.—P.8.] 
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the general connection of sin with evil (Iren. 
Adv. her., V. 15; Bucer, Calov, Neander). This 
iuterpretation on the contrary, is no doubt a false 
application of John ix. 3.. Here a special con- 
nection between a particular kind of sin and the 
particular disease must have existed, according 
to Chrysostom, Bullinger, Meyer, and others. 
Neither the special sin nor the special disease is 
known; which magnifies the penetrating know- 
ledge of the Lord.* But a sin which produced 
disease thirty-eight years before, may be desig- 
nated in general even in an old man as a sin of 
youth. Lest something worse befall thee. 
—Bengel: ‘*Gravius quiddam quam infirmitas 38 
annorum.” ~[Trench: The yetpov te “olives us 
an awful glimpse of the severity of God’s judg- 
ments.” Comp. Matt. xii. 45.] 

Ver. 15. The man departed. —Strictly: 
Then departed the man; 6 GvOpwroc. Chrysostom 
concludes that it was not ingratitude which 
moved him to this; that he had spoken before 
the Jews not of carrying his bed, but of that 
which they cared least to hear: that Jesus had 
healed him. This apology falls, when we con- 
sider his former declaration. There he de- 
scribed the unknown man by the words, He that 
made me whole. For this reason he now says 
in giving his information: He that made me 
whole is Jesus. 
neither malice (Schleiermacher, Lange [incor- 
rect citation; Comp. Leben Jesu, IL. p. 769], Paulus, 
etc.), nor gratitude wishing to get Jesus acknow- 
ledged among the Jews (Cyril, Chrysostom), nor 
obedience to the rulers (Bengel, Liicke, De 
Wette, Luthardt), but his authority (Jesus) is to 
him forthwith higher than that of the Sanhedrists, 
and he braves them with it. (Thus this man 
would be a hero, while Nicodemus is supposed 
tobe hampered.) According to Tholuck the man 
is somewnat stupid and without suspicion of the 
rulers, Probably he added to weakness of 
heart and ignorance a fear of the Jews, in which 
he sought to shield himself from their reproach 
without perceiving that he might be prejudicing. 
It is worthy of notice, that they probably let his 
case drop, while the blind man in chap. ix. they 
in the end excommunicate; that here in fact 
they even base upon the statement of this man a 
process against Jesus. 

Ver. 16. For this cause the Jews perse- 
cuted Jesus.—What follows evidently refers to 
a trial (Lampe, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel; against 
Meyer [and Alford]; comp. Luke xxi. 12, dcdkevv 
used of judicial process), though the terms are 
so chosen as at the same time to express the con- 
tinuance of the persecutions after the failure of 
the process. Probably Jesus was arraigned be- 
fore the little Sanhedrin. Winer: «cThere were 
smaller colleges of this name (Sanhedrin, the 
little. Sanhedrin), consisting of twenty-three 
counsellors (according to Sanhedrin, 1, 6) in every 
Palestinean city which numbered more than one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants; in Jerusalem 
even two (Sanhedr. 11, 2).” But of these, as 
also of the courts of three, to which the cog- 
nizance and punishment of lighter offences per- 
tained, Josephus knows nothing; whereas he 


Meyer explains: the motive is | 
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mentions a court of seven (Antig. iv. 8, 14) in 
the provincial cities, which always had among 
its members’ two from the tribe of Levi (Matt. 
vy. 21; x. 17). The variations in the form of 
the little Sanhedrin amount, however, to nothing; 
enough that it existed. 

Because he did* these things; ratvra.— 
They craftily combine the two charges: (1) the 
healing of the invalid on the Sabbath, and (2) 
the commanding ‘him to carry his bed, in the 
single indictment for breaking the Sabbath in 
various ways: thus covering the main fact that 
He had wrought'a miracle. Concerning the re- 
striction of healing by the Sabbath regulations 
of the Pharisees, see above on ver. 9. 

[On the Sabbath, év oa Bary.—This was 
the cause of offence and brings out, in connec- 
tion with ver. 17, the difference between the 
then prevailing Jewish and the Christian idea 
of Sabbath observance. The former is negative 
and slavish, the latter positive and free. The 
Pharisees scrupulously adhered to the letter of 
the fourth commandment as far as it forbid any 
(common) work, and hedged it around with all 
sorts of hair-splitting distinctions and rabbinical 
restrictions, but they violated its spirit which 
demands the positive sanctification of the Sabbath 
by doing good. The rest of the Sabbath is not 
the rest of idleness or mere cessation from labor, 
else God Himself who is always at work (ver. 
17), would be a Sabbath-breaker as well as 
Christ. It is rather rest in God, a rest from 
ordinary work in order to a higher and holier ac- 
tivity for the glory of God and the good of man. We 
must cease from our earthly work, that God may 
do His heavenly work in and through us. The 
Sabbath law, like the whole law, is truly ful- 
filled by love to God and love to man. Christ 
refutes the false conception of Sabbath rest, as @ 
mere cessation from labor, in various ways, now 
by the example of David eating the show-bread, 
now by the example of the priests working in the 
temple, now by the readiness of the Jews to de- 
liver an ox out of a pit on the Sabbath. Here 
He takes higher ground and claims equality with 
the Father who never ceases doing good: God’s 
rest after creation was not a rest of sleep or in- 
action, but a rest of joy in the completion of His 
work and of benediction of His creatures. ‘*God 
blessed ‘the seventh day and sanctified it.” (Gen. 
ii. 8). His strictly creative activity ceased with 
the ‘Hexaémeron, but ‘his world-preserving and 
governing, as well as His redeeming activity con- 
tinues without interruption, and this is properly 
His Sabbath; combining the highest action with 
the deepest repose. Inthe case of man while on 
earth abstinence from the distracting multipli- 
city of secular labor and toil is only the necese 
sary condition for attending to his spiritual in- 
terests. | Acts of worship and acts of charity are 
proper works for the Christian Sabbath, and are 
refreshing rest to body and soul, carrying in 
themselves their own exceeding great reward. 
The eternal Sabbath of God’s people will be un- 
broken rest in worship and love, as Augustine 
says, at the close of his Civitas Dei: ‘*There we 
shall rest and see, see and love, love and praise.” 





’ */This is as striking an instance of the penetrating look 
of our Lord: into the inner ‘recesses of man’s, heart, as His 
knowledge of the history of the Samaritan woman.—P. S.] 


| 


* [Not had done (E.V.). The imperfect é7oter seems to im- 
ply the malignant charge of repeated or habitual Sabbath: 
breaking. Comp. Godet tn loc.—P. 8.] 
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Christ never violated the fourth or any other com- 
mandment of God, in its true divine meaning and 
intent, but fulfilled it by doctrine and example 
(Matt. v. 17). He emancipated us from the 
slavery of the negative, superstitious and hypo- 
critical sabbatarianism of the Pharisees, and set 
us an example of the true positive observance of 
the Sabbath by doing good; the Sabbath being 
made for man (Mark ii. 27), #. e., for his temporal 
and eternal benefit. This was its purpose when 
God instituted it, together with the marriage re- 
lation, in the state of man’s innocence, and this 
Christ has restored, as He restored the marriage 
relation to its original purity. The commenta- 
tors pass too slightly over this point, and some 
of them misconstrue Christ’s and Paul’s opposi- 
tion to the Jewish sabbatarianism of that ageinto 
9 violation or abrogation of the fourth command- 
ment.* Trench, in his work on Miracles, p. 206 
Am. ed.), has some good remarks on ver. 16, 
which I shall transfer here: 

«<é The Jews,’ not here the multitude, but some 
among the spiritual heads of the nation, whom 
it is very noticeable that St. John continually 
characterizes by this name, (i. 19; vii. 1; ix. 
22; xviii. 12, 14;) find fault with the man for 
carrying his bed in obedience to Christ’s com- 
mand, their reason being because ‘the same day’ 
on which the miracle was accomplished ‘was the 
Sabbath;’ and the carrying of any burden was 
one of the expressly prohibited works of that 
day. Here, indeed, they had apparently an Old 
Testament ground to go upon, and an interpre- 
tation of the Mosaic law from the lips of a pro- 
phet, to justify their interference, and the of- 


fence which they took. But the man’s bearing | 


of his bed was not a work by itself; it was mere- 
ly the corollary, or indeed the concluding act of 
his healing, that by which he should make proof 
himself, and give testimony to others of its 
reality. It was lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day; it was lawful then to do that which was 
immediately involved in and directly followed 
on the healing. And here lay ultimately the 
true controversy between Christ and His adver- 
saries, namely, whether it was most lawful to do 
good on that day, or to leave it undone (Luke 
vi. 9). Starting from the unlawfulness of leay- 
ing good undone, He asserted that He was its 
true keeper, keeping it as God kept it, with the 
highest beneficent activity, which in His Father’s 
case, a8 in His own, was identical with deepest 
rest,—and not, as they accused Him of being, its 
breaker. It was because He Himself had ‘done 
those things’ (see ver. 16), that the Jews perse- 
cuted Him, and not for bidding the man to bear 
his bed, which was a mere accident and conse- 
quence involved in what He himself had wrought.” 
—P. 8.] 

Ver. 17. My Father worketh until now 
[éo¢ apre, ‘6inde a creatione sine intervallo sab- 








*[So also Reuss, against whom Godet, II., p. 26, justly re- 
marks that Christ’s condition as a Jew, and His mission as the 
Jewish Messiah, forbid that He should ever, during His 
earthly life, have violated any of the Divine commandments, 
in their proper sense, which it was His sacred duty strictly 
to fulfil. Ewald, the great oriental scholar, is perfectly cor- 
rect in saying (on John, p. 205), that Christ in ver. 17, mortal- 
ly hit the Sabbath laws as they were then understood and car- 
ried out, but not the true sense of the primitive Sabbath and 
the fourth commandment, which forbid not higher work, but 
only the ordinary work of week days.—P. 8.] 
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bati,” Bengel], and I work also.—A difficult 
answer. It undoubtedly asserts (1) Christ’s 
exaltation above the Sabbath law, like Mark ii. 
28; (2) the conformity of His working to the law 
of the Sabbath, in other words His fulfilling of 
the Sabbath law, Matt. xii. 12; (8) the relation 
of the working of God to His own working as its 
pattern, ver. 20; (4) His working out from God 
and with God, which makes their charge a charge 
against God Himself, ver. 19. The last idea has 
special emphasis. According to Strauss the sen- 
tence is Alexandrian. [Philo of Alexandria, in 
his Treatise on the Allegories of the Sacred Laws, 
chap. vii. says with regard to the institution of 
the Sabbath after creation: ‘‘God never ceases 
to work (roy 6 Sede ovdérore maverac), but when 
He appears to do so, He is only beginning the 
creation of something else; as being not only 
the Creator, but also the Father of everytbing 
which exists.”—P. S.] But Alexandrianism ex- 
plained only the law of thé Sabbath by the eter- 
nal working of God. There is a distinction be- 
tween the creative work of God at the beginning 
which originates the world, and looks like hu- 
man effort, and His subsequent festive working 
in the created world. This way of God, work- 
ing on the Sabbath the works of the Spirit, 
works of relief and love, in incessant divine 
agility, as it manifests itself in the objective 
world, must manifest itself also in the Son. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, modern expositors (Grotius, 
Liicke) stop with the idea that human activity 
is allowed on the Sabbath. We substitute: 
Divine activity. 

According to Luthardt the words are uttered 
with reference to the future Sabbath: First the 
working of the Father, then that of the Son, 
then that of the Holy Spirit. A correct idea, 
but not here in place, for according to our text 
the Father and the Son work simultaneously 
and together. Meyer: ‘‘The subject is not the 
preserving and governing of the world in gene- 
ral, but the continued activity of God for the 
salvation of mankind in spite of His Sabbath 
resting after the creation” (Gen. ii. 1-3). But 
this is in fact the work of preserving and goy- 
erning, providentia. Olshausen and De Wette ex- 
plain: the working of God is rest and activity 
together, and so it isin Christ. Meyer on the 
contrary: of rest and contemplation there is not 
a word. The subject, however, is a divine 
working which as such is also repose, combining 
at once activity and festive contemplation. Gro- 
tius: It is a relation of imitation. Meyer denies 
this, contrary to ver. 19; it is only the necessary 
correlation of volition and execution. The 
Father’s having the initiative brings in the ele- 
ment of imitation which by no means exhausts 
the idea of co-operation (so as to reduce it to a 
mere working side by side after the same man- 
ner, as of one God with another). On Hilgen- 
feld’s discovery of the demiurge, see Meyer [p. 
223 f., 5th ed. ]. 

[Godet compares with this ver. Luke ii. 49, 
and justly remarks that it virtually contains the 
whole following discourse. It asserts the mys- 
terious union of Christ with God, which Christ 
had already expressed in His twelfth year to 
His parents. It is rightly understood by the 
Jews (ver. 18), though wrongly construed by 
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them into blasphemy, since they saw in Him a 
mere man. It is at the same time the most 
triumphant refutation of the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking. What a sublime apology this! In 
charging Me, He says to His adversaries, with 
breaking the law of God, you charge the Law- 
giver, my Father, with breaking His own law: 
for my activity continually and in each moment 
corresponds to His. Owen remarks, on this 
verse: ‘There is not the shadow of a doubt, that 
Jesus did here claim, and intended to claim, ab- 
solute equality with the Father. What is here 
most logically inferred, is distinctly stated, John 
i, 1; Col. i. 15-17; Heb. i. 2, 3.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 18. The Jews sought the more to 
kill him, e’c.—The one complex charge (of Sab- 
bath-breaking) now becomes two, and the second 
is the greater. He has ascribed to Himself a 
singular relation to God. By this He is sup- 

osed to have blasphemed God and incurred the 
death of the blasphemer, Lev. xxiv. 16 (Bengel: 
“Td misere pro blasphemia habuerunt”’). They 
had already hated Him unto death on the first 
charge, but a prosecution for death they could 
not easily under the circumstances make out of 
the Sabbath-breaking, and in their second 
charge their real intention becomes also the 
formal one of finding Him guilty of death. Hence 
nune amplius, to interpret the waAAov [Bengel], 
is more suitable than the magis of Meyer. Am- 
plius means not only insuper, but also appertius. 
Tholuck incorrectly: the murderous wish still 
remains informata. The matter still depended on 
the inquisition only in so far as the pretended 
blasphemy seemed to be not sufficiently estab- 
lished by Christ’s expression: My Father. «The 
name of father, except in the much disputed 
passage, Job xxxiv. 36, and in Ps. lxxxix. 26 
where it is descriptive, is. not used in the Old 
Testament as a personal name. In the Apocrypha 
the individual use of the word first begins to de- 
velop itself, Wisd. xiv. 8; Sir. xxiii. 1, 4. 
Otherwise God is only in the national (theo- 
cratic) sense Father of the people, and even in 
the use of the term in this sense there still ap- 
pears in the century after Christ a certain re- 
serve, etc. Thus this specific calling of God his 
Father (comp. idcoc, Rom. viii. 32) must have 
been very striking in his mouth.” Tholuck. 

The Jews correctly understood 6 TaTHp “ov 
(instead of 74.0 v) to assert a peculiar and exclusive 
fatherhood (ratépa idcov, patrem proprium) in 
relation to Jesus such as no mere man could claim, 
and a peculiar sonship of Jesus such as raised 
Him above all the children of God and made Him 
equal in essence with God. (Comp. the povoyer7¢ 
vidc of John and the ldcoc vidc of Paul, Rom. viii. 
32). But regarding Jesus as @ mere man, and 
evidently a man in His sound senses, the Jews 
charged Him with blasphemy. This is inevitable 
from their premises. The only logical alter- 
native is: Christ was either a blasphemer, or 
equal with God. Comp. x. 38. Alford remarks: 
«The Jews understood His words to mean nothing 
short of peculiar personal Sonship, and thus equali- 
ty of nature with God. And that this their un- 
derstanding was the right one, the discourse 
testifies. All might in one sense, and the Jews 
did in a closer sense, call God ther, or our, 
Father; put they at once gaid that the individual 
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use of ‘My Fatuer’ by Jesus had a totally dis- 
tinct, and in their view a blasphemous meaning: 
this latter especially, because He thus made 
God a participator in His crime of breaking the 
Sabbath. Thus we obtain from the adversaries 
of the faith a most important statement of one of 
its highest and holiest doctrines.” Augustine 
says (Tract. 17): ‘Hece intelligunt Judzi, quod 
non intelligunt Ariani.”—P. S. 

Ver. 19. The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father doing,* 
eic.—introduced with Verily, verily ; thus open- 
ing a newtruth. He retracts nothing that He has 
said, but now, that the question of the Messiah 
comes up, plants Himself on general ground, and 
speaks alternately now objectively of the Son 
and the Father, ver. 19-23; ver. 25-29, now sub- 
jectively of Himself and the Father, ver. 24; 
ver. 80-47. By this changing of the grammatical 
person, with the perfect identity of the real person, 80 
that the objective sentences assert universal Christo- 
logical relations, and the subjective Mis relation to 
the Jewish rulers,—by this master stroke of self- 
vindication, not noticed by expositors, He sus- 
tains His wisdom, without prejudicing in the 
least the steadfastness of His confession, and 
He puts their inquisition in the issue utterly to 
shame (or makes it a mandatum de supersedendo). 
Luther: “A beautiful excusatio, making the 
matter worse.” Tholuck: ‘Jesus strengthens 
that which gave offence.” But the turn, with 
which He does this ought not to be overlooked. 
The time of His unveiled revelation of Himself 
as the Messiah was the time of His death: this 
was not yet come. On the different views of the 
fathers as to the ensuing discussion, whether it 
presents the revelation of the Father to the Son 
in the internal trinitarian aspect, or in the eco- 
nomic, see Tholuck, p. 165. Tholuck remarks 
(p. 97): “In the Gospels, as in Paul, the pre- 
dicate vidc is not to be understood of the Adyo¢ 
dcapkoc, but of the évoapkoc (Nitzsch, System, 
2 83; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 1., p. 173): yet 
like the Pauline, the Johannean view also re- 
gards the Incarnate Word in continuity with the 
Aéyoc doapkoc, and hence applies to Him what is 
said of theformer.” It is to be observed that the 
opposition between eternity and time is not so 
abstractly carried out in the Scriptures, as in 
scholastic theology. 

Can do nothing,+ acthing at all, denotes not 


“ce ad’ 
Hee 





* [Bengel’s remarks on this verse are worth quoting: 
éavtod ovdév; Hoc glorix est, non imperfectionis ... - 
ex intimo sensu wnitatis naturalis el amorose cum Patre 
profecta sunt. De, ofendit Dominus, quod fecerat opus in sabba- 
to, Patris sui exemplo, a quo non discedut. Sic de Spirvitu 
Sancto, xvt. 18, ubi etiam simillimum huicloco sequitur anti- 
theton. At diabolus ex propriis loquitur, viii. 44, et falst doe- 
toris est in SU0 nomine venire et ea SUO corde loqui aut facere, 
v.43.” Godet directs attention to the naivete of the form of 
this sentence as contrasted with its sublimity. Jesus speaks 
of His intimate relation with the infinite Jehovah as of the 
simplest thing in the world. Itis the saying of the child of 
twelve years: “I must be about my Father’s business,” ele- 
vated to the highest key.—P. S 

ae Svvarac is here a moral, not metaphysical, inability, 
and such an inability which is ‘absolute unwillingness, and 
hence identical with the highest moral ability. So perfect 
freedom is the highest ability to do good, or negatively ex- 
pressed, the absolute inability or unwillingness to do wrong, 
hence identical with moral necessity. Christ’s assertion, 
therefore, that He can do nothing independently of the 
Father, far from indicating imperfection, implies the highest 
moral perfection. Gods. “ Tout est moral dans cette relation 
Le non-pouvoir dont al s'agit ici mest que le cdté négatif de 
Vamor filial.”—P. 8.J 
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only the dependence of the Son on the Father in 
His working, the negative side of obedience, nor 
only His imitation of the Father, the formal side 
of obedience, but also His working at the motion 
of the Father. The Father is the limit or the 
law, the Father is the example, and the Father 
is also the motive, the impulse of His action. 
The action of the Son is at every point begotten 
by the action of the Father. The negative side 
of the obedience of Christ consists in His being 
unable to do anything of Himself; the positive 
side consists in His seeing, His intuitive percep- 
tion of the initiative of the Father (GAérew, 
comp. chap. viii. 38, and Gover, chap. xvi. 18). 
Meyer: “In a¢ éavrod we must not find ‘a 
istinction between the human and the divine 
will (Beyschlag), nor an indistinct and one- 
sided reference to the human element im Christ 
(De Wette), but the whole divine-human subject, the 
incarnate Logos, with whom there can be no ascitas 
agendi, no self-determination independent of the 
Father; otherwise He would be exclusively divine 
or exclusively human. Hence there is here no 
contradiction with the Prologue.”—P. S. | 
[In like manner, é6olwc, excludes the idea 
of imitation and the analogy of master and ser- 


vant, or teacher and pupil; it points 'to the equal-| 


ity of the Son with the Father. The Son does the 
same things with the same power and in the same 
manner. He isasthe Nicene Creed has it, “God 
of God,” “very God of very God.”—P. S.] The 
human analogy of the child doing like the father, 
is here only distantly alluded to; the main thing 
is the original priority of the Father even in the 
Trinity, a point which the Greek church rightly 
asserts, but falsely exaggerates. [A priority of 
office and dignity, but not of substance, for this 
is the same in the three Persons of the Trinity. 
—P.S. 

Ven 20. For the Father loveth the Son. 
—Not merely the ethical foundation of what 
precedes (Meyer), but more than all the sub- 
stantial.* The term ¢Aety [which always ex- 
presses the affection of love] is more personal or 
individual [and tender] than the more general 
ethical term adyarav. This giAciv with respect to 
the Son not merely proceeds from the eternal 
relation of the Father to the Son, it is the foun- 
dation of this relation itself. 

And it manifests itself in the Father’s showing 
the Son all things.+ The showing of the Father an- 
swers to the seeing of the Son. It is the absolute 
self-revelation of God in His acting, in its teleolo- 
gical working. The Son sees the Father in all 
His works, and sees what He intends by the 
works. And the Father shows Him in all things 
Himself and His works,:and therein impels the 
Son to carry out and finish those works in re- 
demption and judgment. The seer has momen- 
tary visions, shown him by the Lord (Rev. i. 1; 
iv. 1); in Christ the whole view of the world is 
an insight of the working of God, in which 
spiritual intuition and sensible vision are one. 
Christ moves in this living symbolism of the 
infinite, which in its essential elements the 
fourth Gospel opens to us; He hears and under- 





*[In the note on the preceding verse, however. Meyer (p. 
226) distinctly asserts that the union of the Son to the Father 
is metaphysical as well as moral.—P. 8.] 

f(Bengel: Qui amat, nil celat.—P. 8.] 





stands all the words of God, He sees and knows: 


all the signs of God, and His total view of things 
concentrates itself in the guiding évroAg of the 
interior aim and spirit of His life. 

And. greater works than these will 
he show him.—[The theme of all that fol- 
lows to ver. 80. _Comp. here the striking paral- 
lel, xiv. 12: «Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth in Me, the works that I do shall 


he do also; and greater works than these (weiCova. 


robrwr) shall he do; because I go unto the 
Father.’”—P. S.]  Tholuck: «+ Here appears for 
the first time that use of épya which is peculiar 
to John’s reports of the discourses of Christ. In 
John Christ designates as épyoy, for the fulfil- 
ment. of which He came, the communication of life 
to the world. (chap. iv. 84, xvii. 4); all actual 
operations for this object he calls épya, such as 
the miracles (chap. x. 32, 38; xv.24; ix. 4), 
and His ordinary labors for salvation, as here. 
It is further to be considered that just these éoya 


here named were proofs of the Messiah, for the 


doctrine of the Messiah and raiser of the dead,: 
in its external positive shell, the people pos- 
sessed.” 
here speaks, lie in the same line with the work 
which Christ’ has just performed. The funda- 
mental thought:is the restoration of a life mor- 
tally damaged. The Father restores impotent 
life by healing springs, miraculous remedies, 
angels of health: Thus He is the ‘example to the 
Son. - But He also shows Him to what purpose 
He has now appointed Him Saviour. And with 
the first, the further greater works, the quick- 
enings of the dead, are announced, for He must 
finish His work, ver. 36. 

That ye may marvel.—Faith they might 
withhold, astonishment He will compel. [iva 
expresses not only the result, but the (divine) 
intention.—P. S.] They suppressed.and dissem- 
bled-the impression which the miracles at the 
pool: of Bethesda had made,-and ignored the 
miracle itself. To this His expression refers, 
Ye shall at last break out in astonishment {of 
shame]. Calvin: » ‘‘ Oblique ingratitudinem per- 
stringit, quod illud tam splendidum -virtutis. De 
specimen contemserant.” Ye.- Meyer: ‘‘ The [un- 
believing} hearers;” Tholuck: ‘The present 
unbelieving generation, viewed in identity with 
the future, as in chap. vi: 62; Matt. xxiil. 39.” 
Yet the present hearers form -the foreground 
(see Matt. xxvi. 64). 

[Godet, 11., p. 35, regards vers. 19 and 20 as 
the most remarkable Christological passages in 
the N. T., and ably defends against Reuss their 
ie with: the ideas of the: prologue.— 

» S.J 

Vers. 21-29. -As the: Father.raiseth up 
the dead, etc.—Ver. 21-23 collect in. a unity 
the total quickening working of. the Son of God, 
spiritual and bodily, including the spiritual and 
bodily judgment, yet with special: reference to 
his historical evangelic working at that time. 
(So also Luthardt and Tholuck). . Ver. 24 is the 
first personal address and practical application. 
Then vers. 25-27 treat of the spiritual quickening 
and judging of men by the Son... Vers: 28, 29 re- 
fer to the quickening and judging as completed 
in the body. Finally vers. 31-47 are again per. 
sonal address and application... [This view of the 


The greater works of which Christ. 
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‘passage as progressing from the general to the 
‘particular, and from the moral or spiritual resur- 
rection in this life to the general resurrection of 
the body in the life to come, was indicated by 
Augustin (though not consistently), and is held 
(though with various modifications) by Calvin, 
Lampe, Liicke, Tholuck, Olsh., De Wette, Meyer, 
Hengstenb., Godet, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. 8. ] 

Various constructions: 

1. Most suppose that in ver. 21-27: the subject 
is only the moral operation of Christ in general; 
in ver. 28 and 29 the real universal raising of the 
dead is added as the consummation. This di- 
‘vision is the prevailing one (Calvin, Jansen, 
Lampe, Liicke, [Meyer], etc.) 

2. Even in ver. 28, 29 the moral resurrection 
alone is to be understood (the Gnostics, Ecker- 
‘mann, Ammon, Schweizer, Baumgarten-Crusius 

[Reuss]. 

3. The whole passage, ver. 21-29 is to be un- 
derstood (especially in opposition to the Gnostics) 
of the bodily resurrection, and the judgment im 
the strictsense( Tertullian, Chrysostom), e¢c., (Eras- 
mus, etc. Schott, Kuinoel, etc.*) 

Against this go (1) the manifold features of 

- an operation already beginning and pre-eminently 
spiritual (‘‘ye may marvel,” ver. 20, ete.); (2) 
the distinctly different characterizing of the re- 
surrection proper in ver. 27, 28. 

It is a question whether the distinction be- 
tween the first and second resurrection, Rev. xx. 
5,6 (the disputing of which in Hengstenberg’s 
exposition of the Revelation has great weight, it 
seems, with Tholuck), is also to be found inti- 
mated here. Olshausen thought he found the 
intimation of it in ver. 25; but the expression 
and now is, contradicts this. The first resurrec- 
tion, however, though it may not be literally ex- 
pressed here, is nevertheless here fully implied 
in the gradualness of the resurrection. In other 
words, a resurrection which proceeds by organic 
unfolding from within outward, and from the 
centre of humanity to the circumference, must 
give us to expect a distinction between the first 
fruits of the resurrection and the universal final 
manifestation of the resurrection power, (see 
1 Cor. xv. 22-24). 

Ver. 21. As the Father raiseth up the 
_dead.—It is a question how this is to be under- 
stood: whether improperly of quickenings and 
restorations in the general sense (Deut xxxii. 
89; 1 Sam. ii. 6) according to the earlier books 
of the Old Testament; or of the future work of 
-regurrection: according to the later books, es- 
pecially the Apocrypha (2 Mace. vii.) [Job xiii. 
2; Sap. xvi. 13], or of an omnipresent ‘motion 
of reviving in the whole province of the working 
of the Father in general. Undoubtedly the last 
is meant. Raising up, quickening, bodily and 
spiritual, spiritual and bodily, is a fundamental 


t.. 

*[So most of the older expositors, also Beza, Grotius, Ben- 
gel, Baumlein, Ewald, Owen. Against this view Meyer (p. 
223) raises six objections, viz. 1) wa vmets Oaupagnre, ver. 
20, which represents the hearers as continuous witnesses ; 4) 
ovs OAc Which must be understood ethically ; 3) iva mavtes 
Tiace, 23, which implies the divine purpose of a continuous 
effect commencing in this world; 4) é« Tov @avatrov which 
cannot be understood of physical death; 5) vov éoti and 
oi axovaavres Clearly refer to the present spiritual 
quickening; 6) the literal resurrection ver. 28f., is distin- 
guished as something greater and future from the former,— 
P.8.] 








tendency of the government of the Father in na- 
ture, history, and theocracy. Hence the tokens 
of His quickening agency in His healing agency, 
of outward quickening through inward and the 
reverse, and the constant development of strong 
and stronger facts, like the teaching by facts in 
the Old. Testament, Rom. iv. 17,. Meyer: 
‘’Ryeiper kal Cworoves might be expected in the 
reverse order (as in Eph. ii. 5,6).”. ‘The bodily 
healing itself, however, serves to awaken spirit- 
ual life, and in general the first raising up must 
precede the quickening, in order to lead to the 
last, most proper raising. Tholuck: ‘’Eyeipew 
gives the negative idea of the abolition of death, 
Cworosetv, the positive.” 

Even so the Son quickeneth [{worovei]. 
—Asthe redeeming and judging consummator, 
the finisher of the work of the Father... Zworozeiv 
here involves éyeipevv; yet the idea of the spirit- 
ual quickening, as the decisive one, predomi+ 
nates.. Meyer would have only spiritual awaken- 
ing asserted in the od¢ GéAes, Tholuck justly finds 
bodily also; by which again are meant not sim- 
ply the particular raisings of dead persons by 
Jesus. The present tense denotes at the. same 
time the particular case (that present) and the 
law (ald present). Whom he will.—Calvin: 
Referring to His purpose.. Meyer: Referring to 
faith, ver. 24. Werefer od¢ 3 éAcz tothe tribu- 
nal of the Jews which would restrain Him in 
that work. He asks not for your judgment for 
that is no judgment of God; it is not ye that ad- 
minister the judgment of the Father, but the 
Son. This explains the connection with what 
follows. [Alford refers whom He will, not to any 
selection out of mankind, nor to the Jewish preju- 
dice that. their nation alone should rise from the 
dead, but rightly makes it to mean, that in every 
instance where His will is to vivify, the result in- 
yariably follows. So also Bengel:.‘‘ NVunguam 
ejus voluntatem destituit effectus.” Ewald refers 
Sérec to God, which is unnatural.—P. 8.]. 

Ver. 22. For neither* doth the Father 
judge any one.—Explanations of the connec- 
tion: 1. In the full power of the Son to quicken 
whom He will, His power to judge is already 
manifest (Liicke, De Wette, Meyer). 2. Not the 
Sérev, but the Cworoeiv is corroborated, and 
this by the fact that the Son is Judge. He who 
is the Judge, must also be the quickener (Lut- 
hardt, Tholuck). 38. Assuredly, however, the 
%é2ec is confirmed, as the unlimited freedom of 
the Son to spread life in the region of death; 
though the connection of the ideas of quickening 
and judging remains to be considered. Those 
who, according to their hierarchical statutes, 
would hinder the Son in His raising and quick- 
ening, thereby set themselves up to judge the 
world already, so far as in them lies, and con- 
demn it to death. And further their judgment 
against the Son is a sentence of condemnation 
against the world. But only as an unauthorized 





*[The ovd€ is generally overlooked by commentators, and 
entirely omitted by the E, V. Meyer explains: For not even 
the Father judges any man, to whom by universal consent 
judgment belongs; consequently it depends entirely upon 
the Son, and the ods @¢Ac is all right. Comp. on ovde vii. 5; 
viii. 42; xxi. 25. Alford explains: As the Father does not 
Himself, by His own proper act, vivify any, but commits all 
st power to the Son: so it is with judgment also.— | 
P. 8. 
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encroachment upon the judgment which the 
Father has committed to the Son. That is to 
say, the judgment and the last day are not now 
immediately to follow upon the sin and death of 
the old world, but the universal ministration of 
grace, quickening, and salvation intervenes, and 
unbelief towards the Son alone forms the inner 
judgment, and brings on the last day. Kpivery 
here is condemnation [pronouncing sentence of 
spiritual death] (chap. iii. 17; v. 24, 27, 29) in 
distinction from Cworoseiv.—The whole judgment, 
not “the whole condemning” (Meyer), but the 
total work of judging, in which acquitting is in- 
cluded. Committed to the Son.—The new, 
the gospel economy of salvation; the represen- 
tation of the Father by the Son—for the glori- 
fying of the Father in the Son. 

Ver. 23. That all men may honor the 
Son.*—Teleology of the divine administration. 
The Father manifests Himself in the acts of the 
Son, because He manifests Himself in the being 
of the Son. And the acts of the Son unfold 
themselves in the total works of salvation and 
judgment, to the end that the Son may be honored 
and glorified as the Father, in order that the 
Father may be glorified in Him. He that 
honoreth not the Son, etc.—Spoken most 
especially against the Sanhedrists. 

Ver. 28 is another argument for the divinity 
of Christ from His own mouth. Tcv@y does not ne- 
cessarily imply acts of worship (tpookuveiv), but 
it expresses the sentiment of religious reverence 
from which worship flows. And as Christ claims 
precisely the same honor (xa¥dc) as is due to the 
Father, He puts Himself on such a footing of 
equality with Him as implies unity of essence; 
since monotheism is very jealous of the honor of 
Jehovah, as the only being entitled to the wor- 
ship of the creature. There can be no two rival 
Gods. The worship of the Son is so far from in- 
terfering with the worship of the Father, that 
there can be notrue worship of the Father with- 
out the worship of the Son. The Fatherhood of 
God is an unreal abstraction without the co-eter- 
nal Sonship of Christ. Comp. with this pas- 
sage John xx. 28; Phil. ii. 10.—P.8.] 

Ver. 24. He that heareth my word.— 
Here is the first of the pregnant turns from the 
third person to the first, which we have pointed 
out above. Still more emphatic is the introduc- 
tion of Christ’s reference to Himself by the 
Verily, verily. Expositors so entirely overlook 
this turning point of Christ’s description of Him- 
self in His discourse that Tholuck here remarks: 
“The view is now directed to the commence- 
ment of the quickening process of time, ver. 24 
tn abstracto, ver. 25 in the historical develop- 
ment.” Rather is verse 24 the practical appli- 
cation of what precedes, and verse 265 the be- 
ginning of the distinction between the period of 
the spiritual resurrection and the epoch of the 
bodily. The hearing of the word of Jesus is put 
in the closest relation to the believing on the 
God that sent Him; the two are distinct, the 
two are one. A man cannot truly hear Him, 


without believing in God; believing in God de- 
pends upon a man’s hearing Christ. This gives 
the counter statement, John xii. 47. Such an 
one has eternal life. ‘Thus the operation of the 
word of Christ in believers is the act of im- 
parting life, of quickening (see 1 Pet. i. 23; 
James i. 18). The result of this quickening to 
eternal life is: He comes not into condemnation, 
and that because conversely he has passed from 
the state of a condemned one into life, 7. e., from 
internal, essential death into internal, essential 
life:* The death internally accomplished must 
pass through the judgment into death externally 
accomplished, the pains of damnation; the in- 
ternally accomplished life transforms the judg- 
ment itself to an entrance into life, chap. viii. 
51. But not without effort, not without a tran- 
sition does this great change take place. This 
most prodigious effort, bringing to pass the 
greatest work of God, is performed in the most 
silent passive way: Hearing the word of Jesus, 
believing the God in Him and above Him. 

Ver. 25. Verily, verily—an hour is com- 
ing (see chap. iv. 28) —Second change of the 
grammatical person. Objective talk again con- 
cerning the Son. At first only concerning the 
spiritual resurrection, vers. 25, 26. The hour 
which is one day to come, already is [viv éorw]. 
In other words, these hours are in one another, 
coherent, because the things in hand are eternal. 
The whole resurrection exists in germ in the life 
of Jesus and His quickening work. The anti- 
thesis is, the hour as coming, the apostolic and 
New Testament period till the second advent, 
and the hour as already present, the time of the 
earthly ministry of Jesus. The awakening of 
mankind to new life virtually began with His 
earthly work; it developed itself on the day of 
Pentecost. Reference to the particular instances 
of His bodily raising of the dead, as well as to 
Matt. xxvii. 52 (Olshausen), is not by this cut 
off (against Meyer); for in those signs the 
spiritual awakening power of Christ is manifest; 
but the primary subject is the spiritual awaken- 
ing of men, for which the physical not only 
morally, but even dynamically and organically, 
prepares.—The dead [oi vexpo‘], therefore, 
are the spiritually dead (Matt. viii. 22.) 

His voice[rti7c¢ duovic Tob viod Tod Geov]. 
—The word of Christ figuratively represented, 
or rather designated as an awakening call in its 
total effect upon spirit and body together. And 
also @wvf for the sake of the succeeding anti- 
thesis. Precise antithesis: of vexpot akob- 
covrar THO GaVHC, and of AkotoarrTec. 
All the dead must hear the word of the Son, but 
unbelievers stop with the hearing of the guvr7 
(see chap. xii. 28; Actsix. 17; comp. chap. xxii. 
9; xxvi. 14). The others, on the contrary, are 
persons who have simply heard, actually heard. 
He, therefore, who has heard, shalllive; for the 
call of Christ is a call of creative life and a sum- 
mons to life eternal. Meyer: If the passage be 
referred to bodily resurrection, the of axotoartec 
is, on account of the article, utterly inexplicable. 





*(Bengel observes to tiwdcc: ‘vel libenter, judicium effu- 
gientes per fidem, vel inviti, judicis iram sentientes.” But a 
voluntary homage is meant here, as the following 6 ay Tysav 
Tov vidv shows. But those who refuse this honor to the Son, 

, will, by their damnation, negatively and reluctantly glorify 
the Son. Comp. Phil. ii, 10, 11.—P. 8.] 





* [Note the present tense éxer, has, already, not shall have, 
spiritual life, and the corresponding perfect peTaBéBynKer, 
has passed from the death of unbelief and sin to the life of 
faith and righteousness. Of the unbelievers it is said like 
wise in the perfect 75n Kéxpcrac, he ts already judged. Partly 
from Bengel.—P. S.] 
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On the attempts to adjust this to that inter- 
pretation, see Meyer (p. 232). [Alford also re- 
gards ol, ‘‘they who have heard it” or ‘hear 
it”? (not Gxoboartec merely, ‘“‘ having heard it’’), 
as conclusive in favor of spiritual awakening in 
this verse. Godet says that the article divides 
the dead into two classes, those who hear, and 
those who having ears, yet hear not (xii. 40). 
He sees in ver. 25 a reproduction of the thought 
of ver. 24 under a more dramatic and solemn 
form, the images being borrowed from the fu- 
ture physical resurrection to paint the spiritual 
resurrection. Christ appears here as the only 
living one in a world of spiritual death and 
desolation. Comp. the magnificent vision of the 
dry bones made alive by the breath of Jehovah, 
Ezek. xxxviii.—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. As the Father hath life in him- 
self, even so gave he tothe Son also to 
have life in himself.—The Son in his incar- 
nation, (comp. chap. x. 18), or the Adyoc évoap- 
xoc; but on the ground of His essential nature 
as Adyoc doapxoc. Tholuck: “If the emphasis 
lay on év éavr@, to give prominence to the self- 
subsistence of the life, this assertion would be 
in contradiction to édwxe; it must therefore be 
assumed that éyev év éavr@ only serves to ex- 
press more emphatically in the Johannean idiom 
the idea of possession, as in chap. v. 42; vi. 
53, etc. Comp. the formula pévovra éyev.”” But 
after all the emphasis does evidently lie on the 
repeated év éavr, and the thing spoken of is not 
a thing which Christ has in common with Chris- 
tians, but a thing which He has in common with 
the Father. Between the primal originalness 
which pertains to the Father (to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the aseity or self-subsistence of 
the triune God, which pertains to all three per- 
sons), and the permanent possession of life, 
which is communicated to believers, lies yet the 
great mystery, that Christ is in Himself the 
second personal principle of all life. Euthym. 
Zigabenus: zyydle. He has an essential, abso- 
lute power of regeneration, not only for Himself, 
but also for the life of the world. 

[Ed axe refers toa historical fact, the incar- 
nation, and r@ via to the God-Man, the Saviour 
of the world. But thiscommunication of life to 
the incarnate Son is itself only the temporal ma- 
nifestation of an eternal self-communication of 
life by the Father to the pre-existent Son; and 
obrwc implies an underlying equality of essence. 
To have life in Himself just as the Father has it 
in Himself, and to be an independent source of 
life to others, cannot be said of any creature 
or mere man. We all live and move and have 
our being in God, and are absolutely depend- 
ing on Him. The Nicene doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Son by the Father is not a mere 
idea, but a fact, as the eternal subordination of 
the Son to the Father isa fact. Both are acts of 
divine love, the one of the Father to the Son, the 
other of the Son to the Father. By the generation 
the Father gives eternally His own self-existing 
independent life, %. ¢., His all to the Son, by His 
subordination the Son gives Himself to the 
Father. ‘‘ To give all, to return all, this is love. 
God is love. He loves divinely, and is beloved 
divinely.” —P. S.] 

Ver. 27. And gave him authority to exe- 


cute judgment, because he is Son of man 
[Kat éfovciav Edwkev abTo kpiouv Tovety, 
6tre vidc avdpoarov éoriv].—Besides the 
power of life which the Father gave Him as Son 
of God, and from which proceeds the activity 
before mentioned, the Father gave Him the 
power of judgment also, because He is Son 
of man. We must note the distinction. And 
since assuredly the ideal judgment has been pre- 
sented as a corollary of the saving and quicken- 
ing work of Christ, the full power of judging in 
general, and of the solemn final judgment in par- 
ticular, is here intended. This last is grounded 
especially in the fact that Christ is Son of man, 
as in particular the vicarious position and work 
of Christ in justification are grounded in the 
same. 

Account must be made of the fact that in this 
passage alone vid¢ dvOpdrov stands without the 
article.* Different explanations : 

1. The omission is unimportant, and the ex- 
pression means here as elsewhere: the Messiah 
(Lightfoot, Liicke, ete.) Against this is the fact 
that the Son of Man with the article denotes the 
Messiah, and therefore the Son of God, and that 
as such He has been already here introduced. 
Of course the Son of Man is the Son of God in 
an undivided human identity ; but here His be- 
ing man is emphasized by itself as a new point. 

2. Because He is man (Luther, Jansen, efc., 
Meyer). And how is He made Judge on this 
account ? 

(a) Luther, etc., De Wette [Reuss]: ‘The 
judgment is to take place with human publicity, 
therefore the Judge must be visible as man.” 

(6) Bucer, etc.: ‘He humbled Himself to be 
made man, therefore as man He is glorified.” 

(c) Wetstein, Stier: ‘* Man is to be judged by 
the lowliest, most loving man,” Heb. ii. 17, 18. 

(d) Este, Meyer: ‘Because He is man, and 
would not have had the authority to judge, if it 
had not been given to Him” (merely, therefore, 
to make room for the ‘“‘given’’). 

(e) Tholuck: ‘ Because He is incarnate Re- 
deemer, the judging also is given to Him in this 
redemption itself. 

(f) The idea is no doubt a juridical principle: 
because He is to judge men, therefore He must 
have not only knowledge of man, but also a hu- 
man experience. As Son of man, thus embodying 
the ideal of human life, He és the standard of the 
judgment, and virtually the judgment itself; as 
Son of man, He has the whole experience of hu- 
manity, sin excepted (which is no pure experi- 
ence), and as He, in that He has been tempted, 
is able to succor them that are tempted, He is 
able also to judge them that are tempted. 

By His incarnation Christ has so identified 
Himself with all the interests of humanity, as its 
Head and Saviour, that humanity belongs to Him: 
it is for Him to redeem, to save, to make alive, 
to judge, to condemn. The final resurrection 
and judgment are only the completion of the pro- 





#[6 vids Tod avOpwrov in the Synoptists and John i. 52; iii. 
13 f.; vi. 27, 53, 62; vii. 28, etc. ; vios avOpwrov only here, and 
with 6uovov, Apoc. i. 13; xiv. 14, in allusion to Dan. vii. 13. 
Comp. the Excursus on this designation of Christ, p. 98 3 
—P. 8. 

Oe false construction, which connects the words with 
what follows: Because He is man, marvel not, etc. (Peshito, 
Chrysostom, Paulus, and others), need only be mentioned, 
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cess commenced in His becoming man for us, 
and for our salvation. Alford explains: Man is 
to be judged by Man,—by that Man whom God 
has appointed, who is the inclusive Head of hu- 
manity, and to whom mankind, and man’s world, 
pertain by right of covenant-purchase. Jacobus 
(Notes on John): This is the kindest arrange- 
ment, 1) because as mediator He must haye the 
most tender regard for man; 2) because as man 
He would sympathize with us, as to all our 
temptations; 3) as God-Man He would have a 
fellow-feeling with us as wellas with God.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 28. [Marvel not at this. Bengel : 
‘They are great things which He spake all along 
from ver. 21, and worthy of marvel; but greater 
and more marvellous are the things which follow: 
towvro, this, is to be referred to what goes be- 
fore. Jesus knew the feeling of wonder which 
had been just now raised in the mind of the 
Jews.”—P. S.] In which all that are in the 
graves.—[Verses 28 and 29 evidently refer to 
the future general resurrection; hence mayvrec ol 
év roic vnusiowc, and hence also the omission of the 
words, kal viv éorwv, Christ rises now to the last 
and highest mediatoral act of His éovoia.— 
P. S.J—The expression, in the graves, is to be 
taken strictly, i. ¢., of those who are bodily dead, 
yet not literally : of those only that are buried. It 
is not, however, the dust of the dead that is in- 
tended any more than it is the risen themselves 
(Tholuck), when it is said they shall hear His 
voice, but the souls of the dead on the way to 
resurrection. Their being in the graves signi- 
fies their need of entire reclothing or new em- 
bodiment in the day of the appearance of Christ, 
The subject here is evidently the general resur- 
rection (1 Cor. xv.), which excludes neither the 
first resurrection taco. xx.), nor the gradual, 
organic reclothing (2Cor. v.). The distinguishing 
of those who have done good and those who have 
done evil, proves that the subject here cannot 
be the spiritually dead; and to the same effect is 
the expression: that are in the graves. Comp. 
Isa. xxvi. 19; Ezek. xxxvii. 12; Dan. xii. 2. 

[Shall hear his voice.—l Thess. iv. 16: 
«he Lord Himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and 
with the trump of God.’? Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
The same voice, which ye hear this very moment 
for your spiritual resurrection, shall summon 
your dead bodies from the tomb for the final 
resurrection, and I shall award them, according 
to their deeds, eternal life, or eternal woe. Comp. 
the third stanza of the terrific Dies Irx: 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulchrs regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


“Wondrous sound the Trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth's sepulchre it ringeth, 
All before the Throne it bringeth.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 29. They that have done good [lit. 
the good ra adyavé and the evil, 74 ¢aviAa. 
The article gives the terms an absolute meaning. 
—Comp. Rom. ii. 7; Matth. vii. 21; xxv. 31, sqq. 
also John iii. 20, on the difference between 
movelv applied to good, and mpdooerv to evil]. At 
the last day righteousness of faith must have 
ripened into righteousness of life, and all will 
have had opportunity to make it their own, 
1 Peter iii. 19; iv. 6. Unto a resurrection 
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of life [ei¢ d@vdotaocer CwHc|.—l. Meyer: 
“A resurrection to life locally conceived, 7%. ¢., a 
resurrection, the essential result of which is life, 
that is, the life in the kingdom of Messiah.” 2 
Mace. vii. 14 [avdoraorg etc Cofv; Dan. xii. 2]. 
2. Tholuck (after Luthardt): ‘After the preg- 
nant sense in which the promise of the avdéoraouc 
occurs in chap. vi. 40, 44, 54, it seems more cor- 
rect to translate: life-resurrection, and damna- 
tion-resurrection, indicating that in this act the 
Cof and the xpiowg respectively reach their sum- 
mit.’ No doubt correct. The one class come 
forth into the resurrection of life, into the final 
perfect manifestation of life; the other, into the 
final perfect manifestation of condemnation. This 
includes the first interpretation in the strongest 
form of expression. That Christ is here stand- 
ing before a Jewish tribunal, is indicated by His 
bringing out in ever mightier prominence the 
thought of the divine judgment committed to 
Him. [Unto the resurrection of judgment, 
ele Gvdéotaorv Kpicewc.—aA resurrection 
from death temporal to death eternal. Who can 
realize the awful idea! The resurrection of the 
wicked is expressly taught Dan. xii, 2; Acts xxiv. 
15 (dvdoraorc vexpov, diKaiov Te Kal &dixorv), and 
implied Matth. x. 28, (yvyqv Kal oGpa arohéoa 
év yeévvn); xxv. 84ff.; Rev. xx. 5.—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. I can of mine own self do noth- 
ing. — Having asserted so great things con- 
cerning the Son, Jesus again speaks of Himself 
in the first person. Thus we: have not here 
(and in ver. 81) a new train of thought accord- 
ing to John’s mode of connecting ideas (Tho- 
luck), but the second turn of the discourse into 
self-assertion and personal application (other 
misapprehensions of the connection, seein Meyer, 
p- 237.) The portion ver. 30-39 treats of the 
true Messianism, the witnesses to it, and the un- 
belief which receives not the testimony. The 
portion verses 41-47 treats of the false Messian- 
ism, which runs finally into anti-Messianism. J 
can do nothing, etc. See ver. 19, 4 

As I hear.—Denoting in the form of sensible 
perception absolute, sensible, spiritual know- 
ledge. A hearing, in the sense of perfect moral, 
teleological perception of the divine will, as pre- 
viously a seeing in the sense of perfect intellectual 
perception of things in principle. The words at 
the same time assert the Saviour’s knowledge of 
the men’s condemnation of themselves. Be- ~ 
cause I seek not mine own will.—Because 
He perpetually sacrifies Himself, He can judge 
the world in execution of the will of His Father, 
who sent Him. The. paternity points to His 
origin, the sending, to His object. 

Ver. 81. If I bear witness of myself, my 
witness is not true.—A man’s testimony in 
his own cause is not received; it must be sup- 
ported by the attestation of another: the oath. 
A human tribunal requires at least two wit- 
nesses, Nu. xxxv. 380; John viii, 16,17.* Yet 





*[ According to the usual rule of law. Chetub. f. xxiii. 2: 
Testibus de se tpsis non credunt. Christ argues here hypo- 
thetically: If My testimony concerning Myself could be in- 
dependent and separated from that of the Father, it would be 
false according to the law of testimony. In John viii. 13-16 
the other side of the same argument is presented: Christ does 
in fact bear witness of Himself, but as He is the Logos of God, 
the organ of the Father, His testimony is the testimony of the 
Father in and through Him, and therefore true. “ Though I 
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not the number of witnesses, but the nature and 
quality of the witness, is the thing here empha- 
sized by the Lord. The attester must be distinct 
from the one attested. This is the human rule. 
In theocratic terms: A prophet without divine 
attestation, or even the Messiah without the 
same, would be a contradiction. ‘‘ The precise 
principle is, that the individual does not testify 
to himself, and thus separate himself from the 
universal, but that one testifies for another, and 
then on the highest scale he who is other to the 
Son, the Father, testifies to the Son. Chap. viii. 
14 seems to contradict this. But: (1) In the 
law of judicial testimony a person’s testimony 
respecting himself has its place; (2) particu- 
larly in regard to a fact of personal conscious- 
ness; (3) in case of a testimony which has the 
testimony of the Father asso¢iated with it. 

Ver. 32. There is another.—The sequel 
shows that this dA/0¢ is the Father. [So 
Cyr., Aug., Beza, Beng., Liicke, Thol., Olsh., 
Luthardt, Hengstenb., Briickner, Meyer, Godet, 
Alford. It cannot be John the Baptist (Chrys., 
Erasm., Grot., De Wette, Ewald), on account of 
ver. 34, 36, where Christ presents His testimony 
as unnecessary, and assigns it a subordinate 
value as compared with that of the Father. ‘‘The 
reason why our Lord mentions John is not ‘as 
ascending from the lesser witness to the greater,’ 
but purposely to remove the idea that He meant 
him only or principally by these words, and to 
set his testimony in its proper place: then at 
ver. 36 He returns again to the dAAo¢ wapr. rept 
guov.” (Alford.) I know that, elc. This, 
as Meyer observes, is too strong and solemn for 
the testimony of the Baptist. <‘‘It is the Son’s 
testimony to the Father’s truth,” comp. vii. 28, 
29; viii. 26, 55.—P. S.] 

Ver. 33, 34. Ye sent unto John.—Re- 
minding them of the fact which the evangelist 
relates in chap. i. 19. Towards the end of His 
pilgrimage also, Matth. xxi. 25, He again re- 
verts to this. At the same time hinting what 
follows farther on. This leads to the more pre- 
cise explanation of the words: Ireceive not 
testimony from man (Ver. 34). That is, 
not: I reject it (Tholuck), or, do not make 
use of it (Beza), or, do not catch at it (De 
Wette), but: I do not need it for Myself, and 
do not make account of it, as necessary to support 
my public appearance as Messiah.* I expect 
my attestation in a higher testimony, in the 
testimony of the Father. John was a witness 
with whom, as the completer of the Old Testa- 
ment, they must from their point of view be 
satisfied ; but Jesus cannot satisfy Himself with 
this testimony ; as founder of the New Testament, 
He must have a new and higher. But these 
things I say, that ye may be saved.—[Not 
for My benefit, for I do not need this human tes- 
timony, having a divine one, which is all suf- 
ficient, but for your salvation. Bengel: Vestra 
res agitur.—P. S.] He reminds them of that 
testimony, because for them it was valid, and 








bear witness of Myself, yet My witness is true, for I know 
whence I came.... Yet if I judge, My judgment is true, 
for Iam not alone, but I and the Father that sent me.”— 
P. 8. 

eet awe 7. waprupiar, as in iii. 11, 32, to receive, to ac- 
cept, but here as testemony (not in the sense of beliesing). See 
Meyer, p. 238—P. 8.] 
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contempt of it would be an undoing of the old 
covenant, and would bring perdition upon them. 

Ver. 85. He was the lamp burning (or, 
lighted) and shining. [’Exeivog jv 6 Ad y- 
voc 6 kaLéuevocg Kai gaivwrv. “What a glo- 
rious phenomenon was he, and how little have you 
appreciated him!” Meyer.] Hewas. Johnhasre- 
tired. He wasin prison at the time of the Lord’s 
return to Galilee (chap. iv. 44; Matth. iv. 12), 
and was soon after beheaded (chap. vi. 1; comp. 
Matth. xiv. 13). [So also Stier and Alford.— 
P. 8.] Jesus therefore considered his imprison- 
ment as the end of his course. 

Thelamp. Withthearticle.* Theappointed 
lamp of the advent of the Messiah, burning and 
shining. Interpretations: 1. Bengel: Elijah, 
with reference to Sir. xlviii. 1: ‘‘Then stood up 
Elijah the prophet like afire, and his word burned 
likealamp.”+ 2. Luthardt: The figure of the 
one who carries a light before the coming bride- 
groom. The rejoicing just afterwards mentioned, 
which might be probably the performance of a 
wedding dance in the torch-light, might be deci- 
sive for this view. But the one who holds the 
torch is not the torch itself. The general figure 
in Luke i. 76 (Meyer) is not quite satisfactory. 
It must be observed, that the manifestation of 
Jehovah is always preceeded by a token of light 
and fire. The indication of this appears even in 
Genesis, chap. iii. 24; xv. 17. Then the burn- 
ing bush becomes the token of the manifestation 
of Jehovah, Ex. iii. 2; afterwards the pillar of 
fire, Ex. xiii. The permanent typical symbol of 
the manifestation of God in Israel was the can- 
dle-stick in thetemple; its complement being the 
fire upon the altar. In the prophetic vision the 
manifestation of Jehovah is announced and 
marked by a token of light and fire combined 
(Ezek. i. 18); by light and fire the advent of the 
Messiah is heralded and proclaimed, Zech. xiv. 
7; Mal. iii. 2. All those tokens of light and fire 
meet in the Baptist. He is the flame-signal of 
the Messiah, the last Old Testament form of the 
pillar of fire and of the candle-stick in the tem- 
ple; therefore the lamp, at once flaming and 
shining. The figure of the lamp (Atyvoc) was cur- 
rent (2 Sam. xxi. 17; 2 Peteri. 19; Rev. xxi. 23). 

Burning and shining. Meyer disputes the 
opinion that these words denote two peculiari- 
ties of John: fiery zeal and illumination; since 
the two belong together.g And yet the two are 
also to be distinguised. It was the sin of the 





*(Omitted, as often, in the E. V., which also translates 
Avxvos light (ys), instead of lamp, and thus brings this pas- 
sage needlessly in conflict with i.8: ov hy éxeivos TO pas, aAN’ 
iva paptupiay mept Tov Pwrds. John was, indeed, a light, 
but only in a subordinate sense, a derived light, a light lighted, 
not lighting, and hence év 7 gw7t avrod is spoken of in the 
next clause in the sense of the predicate, not the noun.—P. +.] 

+[Kat avéory “HAtas mpodyrns @s TUP, Kal 0 AOyos avTOd 
@s Aapras éxaiero. Stier and Alford think that this 
passage may be referred to here, and gave rise to a common 
way of speaking of Elijah, as certain Kabbis were called “ the 
candle of the law.”—P.8.] _ 

{[Meyer: The article signifies the particular lamp which 
was to appear in John as the forerunner of the Messiah whose 
mission was to teach the people the knowledge of the Mes- 
sianic salvation, dodvat yyaou owtypias TS Aaw avTov, Luke 
i.76f. Lange goes deeper, as usual, where he differs from 
Meyer. De Wette takes the article as meaning “the lamp 


which was to lead you.’”—P. 8.] 


¢[Meyer quotes in support, Luke xii. 35: of AVVO: KaLd- 
pevor; Rey. iv. 5; Aaumddes mupds Katduevat, but in both 
cases farvouevor is omitted. According to Alford daivwy sets 


forth the derived and transitory nature of John’s light —P. 8.] 
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Jews, that they were not warned by the burning 
of John and so made his shining a mere transi- 
tory appearance. 

And ye were willing —HdeAjoare. 
Bringing out the sinful caprice in which they made 
the earnest light oa passing festival torch for a 
joyous throng ordance. Respecting the enthusi- 
astic concourse on the appearance of the Baptist, 
see Matth. iii. 5. Out of this came, instead of 
the yerdvoca which John preached, an adyadAcao- 
Siva. We might think here of the dancing of 
gnats in the twilight, or a swarm of flies around 
alamp; but more natural is the thought of a 
joyous dance approaching with.a festive torch. 
Por a while.—IIpé¢ &pau belongs accord- 
ing to Bengel, to 70 eAgoure, according to Meyer, to 
ayaAmacdjvac; but the two things are not to be 
separated. To their fickle é¥ércv it belonged to 
make to themselves out of the earnest preacher 
of repentance, an entertaining event of the day. 
In his light.—They made the Aiyvoc itself for 
awhile the light, ¢@¢, of which it was to be only 
the harbinger. Comp. Matth. xi. 16. Further- 
more they endeavored to finda bright entertain- 
ing side to the earnestness of his preaching of 
repentance, and hence at last forsook him, be- 
cause he was too earnest for them. 

Ver. 86. Greater witness.—MeifCw rod 
Todvvov, instead of tHe waptupiac Tov ’Iwdvvov. 
Constructio compendiaria. For the works 
which the Father hath, etc —The testimony 
of His miracles is the testimony of His Father 
Himself, because the Father hath given Him the 
works. To finish.—The idea of consummation 
again; description of Christianity. That the 
Pather hath sent me.—The end (rd réAoc) 
points back to the beginning, the apyf, the send- 
ing, which, in its eternity, becomes a perfect: 
Gréoradxe, chap. iii. 34. 

Ver. 87. And the Father himself... . 
hath borne witness of me.—It is a question 
whether a new and different testimony from that 
of the works (ver. 86) is here introduced. 1. 
This ts the testimony of the works nara 
Grotius, Bauer, Neander, Stier, etc.), 2. The 
testimony of God at the baptism of Christ (Chry- 
sostom, Bengel, Paulus),* 8. The witness in 
the spirit of the believer, the drawing of the 
Father (De Wette [Alford], Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Tholuck; but wavering). 4. The testimony 
which God has given in His word, in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, to His Son (Cyril, 
Nonnus, etc., Bede, Calvin, Liicke, Meyer). Un- 
questionably this last interpretation is established 
by the perfect weuwapripyxe, as well as by the en- 
suing discussion on the Holy Scriptures. Evi- 
dently, however, Christ combines the outward 
word with the inward word in the spirit; and 
He means not the abstract letter of the Scripture, 
but the concrete, living Old Testament revelation 
as a unity of word and spirit (see vers. 37, 388). 
The third and fourth interpretations, therefore, 
must be combined. This is the direct, strongly 
pronounced testimony of the Father. 

Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape.—Christ denotes 
the soul, the inner life, the truth of the Old 
Testament revelation. This consisted in the 





* [This interpretation is excluded by the addition, at any 
jinve.—P. 8.] 





hearing of the voices of God, the word of reve- 
lation given in vision, and seeing the emblems 
of God, His dé&a (the Angel of the Lord), by the 
true believers of the ancient covenant, particu- 
larly by the prophets. From this life of revela- 
tion, i. ¢., from the spirit and truth of the Old 
Testament, thcse persons were so alienated that 
Jesus could say to them: Ye have never heard 
even one of His voices (one living tone of His 
voice), never seen a single form of His manifes- 
tation (a glimmer of His livingrevelation). And 
this He could say to them with perfect assur- 
ance, because they did not perceive tbe voice of 
God even in the word of Christ (comp. Heb. i. 
1), because they did not see even the angel of 
the Lord in His incarnation, as He stood before 
their eyes, John xiv. 9. In this reproof it is im- 
plied that the process of revelations by visions, 
out of which the Holy Scripture as a document 
proceded, must in some sense repeat itself in the 
inward awakening (hearing) and dlumination (see- 
ing) of the true reader (Leben Jesu, III., p. 598). 
Hence also the conjunctive obre, obre, is followed 
by «ai ov. The result of such an awakened 
hearing and enlightened seeing is the abiding of 
the word, as a new life and vision, in the be- 
lieving heart (Adyo¢ pévuv év dyuiv). That is, the 
guvf and the eldoc go together in the one effect 
and efficient power of the Adyoc pévwv. 

Different interpretations: 1. The voice :at the 
baptism (Chrysostom, Lampe, Bengel; Liicke on 
the contrary: We should then expect 77v dwv7v). 
2. Jesus concedes in His words some objection 
which the Jews would have made (Euthymius 
Zigab., Kuinoel, Paulus; a characteristically 
rabbinical interpretation). Similarly Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius: ‘‘ Never before has this direct ex- 
hibition of God been made, as it now is.” 3. 
Cyril, Theophylact: Jesus denies to them all 
direct apprehension of the Old Testament reve- 
lations (Liicke: ‘then Jesus must have spoken 
of their fathers’). 4. A reproof that they had 
no eye nor ear for the direct testimonies of God 
in His—the Messiah’s—appearance and work 
oie But this comes in the succeeding 

emonstrative words: For whom He hath sent, 
Him ye believe not. 5. A metaphorical inter- 
pretation (still more definite than in Liicke): 
“+ Metaphorice sunt locutiones, quibus in summa do- 
cere vult, alienos esse prorsus a Dei notitia. Nam 
sicult vultu et sermone homines se patefaciunt, ita 
Deus vocem ad nos swam Prophetarum voce emittit, 
el in sacramentis quasi visibilem formam induit, 
unde cognosci pro modulo nostro queat. Verum qui 
eum in viva sua effigie non agnoscit, satis hoc ipso 
prodit, nullum se numen colere, nisi quod ipse fabri- 
carit (2 Cor. iii. 14).” Calvin. Similarly Lut- 
hardt: ‘‘wvf and eido¢g are not to be referred to 
particular symbolical revelations in the Old 
Testament, such as Isaiah’s and Jeremiah’s 
hearing the gdwvy of God, and Ezekiel’s and 
Daniel’s seeing his e/doc in the Spirit; but to the 
total revelation recorded in the Old Testament, 
as God’s exhibition Himself.” So Meyer also, 
except that he includes theophanies and visions. 
And to just these, in their symbolical import, the 
whole matter comes. 

Ver. 38. And ye have not his word 
abiding in you—[kai tov Aédyov aitos 
ovnw Exete mévovra év buiv.] A Johan- 
nean phrase, 1 John ii. 14, Meyer: ‘¢ You lack a 


CHAP. V. 1-47. 





permanent inward appropriation of His word.”* 
Not the revelation of God in the conscience 
(Olshausen,t Frommann), but the living, espe- 
cially the Messianic word of God as the seed of 
the knowledge of Christ. For whom he sent 
him ye believe not.—The fact that they did 
not recognize and accept in Christ the perfect 
revelation, the gwvf and eldog, of God, proves 
that they had not understood the intimations of 
this revelation in the Old Testaments that they 
had not the Old Testament living in them; that 
they were deaf and blind to the word of God in 
the Holy Scriptures as a direct testimony to the 
Son (see Isa. vi. 6; Matth. xiii. 14; John xii. 
40; Acts xxviii. 26; Rom. xi. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 14). 
The dv aréor. is emphasized by being placed first, 
and made yet more prominent by TotTw vuerc. 
[Grotius: Quomodo mandata regis discel, qui lega- 
tum excludit. With the messenger of God they 
necessarily also rejected His message.—P. S. ] 
Ver. 39. Ye search the Scriptures.— 
Meyer: ‘“ That épevvare is indicative (Cyril, Eras- 
mus, Casaubon, Beza, Bengel, and many mod- 
erns, including Kuinoel, Liicke, Olshausen, Klee, 
De Wette, Maier,} eéc.), not imperative (Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact, Euthymius Zigab., 
Luther, Calvin, etc., Paulus, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Hofmann, Luthardt,2 efc.), is shown by the 
context, to which an imperative would be foreign 
matter, particularly out of harmony with the 
correlative kal ob 0éAere. Comp. also Lechler in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1854, p. 795.” Comp. 2 
Cor. iii. As the Jews, in their way, searched the 
Scriptures very diligently (see Tholuck, p. 175), 
the sentence, if imperative, must have specified 
and strongly emphasized the right mode of search. 
[Grammatically, ‘épevvatre may be imperative: 
search, or indicative: ye search. It is not easy to 
decide between the two interpretations. The 
former has, by Luther’s German V. and by the A. 
E. V., become the current interpretation in the 
Protestant, as it was in the old Greek Church, 
and is often (by an @ fortiort application to the 
New Testament) popularly used as an argument 
against Romanists. It is favored by the follow- 
ing considerations: 1) The position of épevvare 
before rac ypaddc, which, however, is by no means 
conclusive. 2) The omission of tyeic before 
épevvare, comp. sueic before the indicative doxeire. 
8) The consent of the Greek fathers, with the 
important exception, however, of Cyril of Alex- 
andria. 4) The intrinsic improbability that 
Christ should have spoken in any way reproach- 
fully of the study of the Scriptures. (Hengsten- 





*(Meyer puts only a comma after ver. 37. John might 
have continued: obte Tov Adyov, etc., but by using Kat, and 
connecting the negation with the verb (ovx éxere) instead of 
the particle (ovr), he lays greater stress on the new charge 
against the Jews.—P. S.] 

+(Olshausen: According to John the word of the eternal 
God speaks or sounds in the mind of every man. Sin has 
diminished, but not destroyed his susceptibility to truth. 
Without something analogous in the mind, man cannot per- 
ceive the things of God. It is the same as the “light in 
thee,” Mitt. vi. 23. But Lange’s interpretation (the same as 
Meyer's) is preferable.—P. S.] 

{[Also Henry, Doddridge, Barnes, Briickner, and Godet. 
—P.S.] 

[The imperative is also preferred by Maldonatus (R. C.), 
Cornelius a Lap. (R. C.), Grotius, and, among recent commen- 
tators, by Stier, Tholuck, Ewald (p. 218), Hengstenberg (who 
refers to Isa. xxxiv. 16), Baumlein, Alford, Wordsworth 
(wavering), Owen, Jacobus.—P. 8.] 
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berg discovers a far fetched allusion to Isa. 
xxxiv. 16: ‘Seek ye out of the book of the 
Lord,” a passage which is omitted in the Sept. )— 
Yet these arguments are in themselves insufficient, 
and must give way, in my judgment, to the one 
consideration that the connection and natural 
sense of the passage as a whole requires the in- 
dicative. The Saviour exposes the inconsistency, 
blindness and perverseness of the Jews in search- 
ing the letter of the Scriptures, and imagining to 
have eternal life in them, and yet refusing to be- 
lieve in Him to whom these very Scriptures bear 
witness, and who alone can give to them that life 
which they vainly sought in the killing letter 
instead of the vivifying spirit. Thus by their 
unbelief the very book of God which they pro- 
fessed to honor, became their accuser, and a 
savor of death to them. Had He intended to 
exhort the Jews to search the Scriptures, He would 
not have continued: ‘‘for in them ye think, or, 
imagine to have (tmeic Joxeite éxew) eternal 
life,” but: ‘through them ye have (éxete) or 
rather, shall have, shall find, eternal life ;” nor 
would He have added: ‘And they are they which 
testify of Me,” but ‘for ;” this being the reason 
why they should study theScriptures. He would 
also probably have defined the verb as to the 
spirit and manner of searching the Scriptures; 
for the Jews did search them nicely and diligently, 
although by no means in the best way. The 
more natural interpretation, therefore, is this: 
«Ye do (indeed) search the Scriptures (not rov 
Adyov Seov, but tac ypagde, the letter of the several 
written books of the Old Testament), for in them 
(not through them, as a mere means to get at the 
living word of God) ye imagine to have eternal life ; 
and they are they which testify of Me. And (yet— © 
how inconsistent, how preposterous!) ye are not 
willing to come to Me that ye might have (that eter- 
nal) Jife. ’Epevvdw is the very word which the 
Sanhedrists used of the study of the Scriptures, 
vii. 52, when they told Nicodemus: ‘Search 
(épetvnoov), and see that no prophet has arisen 
out of Galilee.”’* The Pharisees studied the Old 
Testament as they kept the Sabbath, and Christ 
rectified their study by pointing out the Christ 
in the Bible, as He rebuked their Sabbath keep- 
ing by doing works of mercy on the Sabbath 
day. They knew the shell of the Bible and 
ignored the kernel within. They searched 
minutely, pedantically and superstitiously the 
letter, but had no sympathy with the indwelling 
soul. They idolized the written book, while they 
resisted the living word contained therein (comp. 
ver. 38). Such bibliolatry led them away from 
Christ, while the true study of Moses and the 
prophets leads to Christ, as the fulfiller of the 
law and the promise. The O. T. promises life, 
not to the mere reader and searcher, but to the 
doer, of the law: ‘‘Ye shall therefore keep my 
statutes and my judgments: which if a man do, 
he shall live in them ” (Lev. xviii. 5). The Rab- 
bis said: ‘“*He who acquires the words of the law, 
acquires for himself eternal life (Qui acquirit sibi 
verba legis, is acquirit sibt vitam eternam).”’ The un- 
believing Jews search the Old Testament to this 
day in the same spirit and with the same result; 
their minds are blinded, and the vail is upon 





*[Hence Luthardt is all wrong in ascribing to épevvare 
here a profounder meaning.—P. S.] 
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their heart (2 Cor. iii. 14, 15). In like manner 
the New Testament is a sealed book to thousands 
of its readers and students within the Christian 
church, who either superstitiously, like the Jews, 
or skeptically, like the rationalists, stick to the 
mere outside of the Bible, and ignore or oppose 
the Christ within. Christ is the life and light 
of the whole Bible, its Alpha and Omega, and the 
only key that unlocks its mysteries to the believ- 
ing mind. Comp. the remarks on ver. 46.—P. 8. ] 

For in them ye think ye have.—Thinking, 
or imagining (oxeire) in opposition to believing or 
knowing [and thinking to have in opposition to ac- 
tual having; comp. ver. 45, and chap. viii. 54 
jucic Aéyere], imply in the first instance igno- 
rance, but here error also; therefore a censure 
(contrary to Meyer); forthe sense is not: Ye 
think that eternal life is communicated to you 
through the Scriptures, but: Ye think to have 
eternal life in the Scriptures themselves (the 
plural is significant), im ther mere outward letter, 
and to have it as an external possession owiside 
of yourselves in their objective existence; thus 
clearly designating that Rabbinism, which 
for the Word of God made man substitutes the 
Word of God made book (see Sir. xxiv. 23 [ravr 
ravra BiBroc diadjxne Seov tpiorov]; comp. H. 
Richter: Die evang. und rim. Kirchenlehre, Bar- 
men, 1844, p. 47.)* 

And they are they [ka? éxeivai eiocr]. 
—Kai emphatic. [Just they, these very Scriptures 
which ye search. The copula brings out the 
absurdity of coupling contradictory things. Ye 
search the, Scriptures which testify of Me, and 
ye reject Me; ye seek life, and ye will not come 
to Me who alone can give you life.—P. S.] 
Which testify of me.—The participle elow ai 
piaprupovoat means strictly: they are the testi- 
fiers of me, 7. e., their proper nature and office is 
to bear witness of me. [The Old Testament was to 
Christ a mirror which reflected His own image. ] 

Ver. 40. And ye will not.;—The Scriptures 
point to Christ; but they will not come from the 
Scriptures to Him, that they might have life. 
The aldviog seems designedly omitted. They 
think they already have the Cw7 aidvo¢ in the 
letter of their Scriptures; but they must come 
to Christ before they can have any life at all. 
Of course the life meant is the a7 aidvoc, but 
here great stress falls on its very conditions and 
incipiency. Bengel: Propius in Christo, quam 
in. Scripturis vita habetur. [Ov Védere im- 
plies the voluntary character, and hence the 
moral guilt of unbelief, comp. Matth. xxiii. 37. 





* [Rothe (Studien und Kritiken, 186), p.67) and Weiss (Johan. 
Lehrbegriff, p. 106), likewise maintain that Soxetre implies a 
censure of the excessive Rabbinical over-estimate of the 
letter of the Bible. This view is strengthened by the em- 
phatic dmets, ye on your part, and the obvious sense of doxetre 
in verse 45. I suggest also that éy airais is significantly 
chosen instead of $c’ avrar, as if the written Scriptures were 
the eternal life itself, while they are only the record of life and 
the witness of Christ. Meyer rejects this interpretation, as 
being inconsistent with the high veneration of Christ for the 
Scriptures; but He is simply protesting (and that in the 
wisest and most guarded manner) against the abuse and 
perversion of the Scriptures, just as He protests against the 
Jewish perversion of the Sabbath. Meyer admits, however, 
that there is an opposition here to real éyery Gwyv, which 
Vhrist could not say of the Jews, as they rejected the Christ 
of the Scriptures.—P. S.] 

+ (Ewald reads this as a question. 
assertion.—P. 8.] 

{[Alford: “ The words ye are not willing to come, here set 


But it is stronger as an 


The end of the discourse uncovers the secret mo- 
tive of this unbelief, namely the self-seeking am- 
bition of the heart. Reason may be more easily 
convinced of the truth of Christianity than the 
will may be subdued to the obedience of Christ. 
The springs of belief and unbelief are in the 
heart rather than the head. ‘Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life,’ Prov. iv. 28.—P. S.] 

Ver. 41. Glory from men.—Glory. Mere 
honor, especially in John, cannot be intended 
by the word dd&a. It is the dééa of the Messiah. 
This Christ declares He will not receive, or ap- 
propriate, from human sources. The connection 
is: The Father testifies of Me in the Scripture; 
I must leave all to Him, as He glorifies Me; I 
cannot be glorified by the testimony of John in 
his ministry among you. That Jesus intended 
to prevent the charge of injured ambition (Lut- 
hardt, Meyer), is hardly to be supposed. 

Ver. 42. But I know you.—["Eyvoxa, 
perfect. Bengel: Cognitos vos habeo; hoc radio 
penetrat corda auditorum. He knew them from 
their past history and from their conduct to- 
wards Him.—P. S.] With His sure discern- 
ment, that their heart is not directed towards 
God, He cannot and will not expect that His 
d6&a will be prepared for Him by the Sanhedrin, 
or by Judaism in general. The reason why they 
did not know, and honor Him, was that they did 
not love God. Ye have not the love of God 
in you.—They had none of that spirituality 
which is earnestly directed towards God and 
eternal things. "I7v aydmyv: the love which 
is required by the law, as itssum and substance, 
or even that which is awakened by the promise.: 
In you. ’Ev éavroi¢ [in your own hearts]. 
They have this love in their holy Scriptures, 
outside of themselves, in the holy medium of reve- 
lation, as they have eternal life outside of them- 
selves;—they themselves are full of worldliness. 

Ver. 43. In my FPather’s name.—The very 
fact that He iscomeinthename of His Father, that. 
He has predicated: nothing of Himself, that He. 
has executed the mission of the Father, done the: 
works of the Father, answered to the testimony 
of the Father in the Old Testament, that He has 
even avoided the oft falsified name of Messiah, 
is the reason why they do not receive Him. 

If another shall come in his own name. 
—We might doubt whether the Lord does not 
intend to say: under the assumed name of Mes- 
siah in some specifically shaped form. But the 
man coming in his own name is, in any case, a 
false Messiah (Meyer, against Luthardt); for he 
comes, (1) with no commission from the Father, 
but of his own ambitious impulse; (2) not with 
the works of the Father, but with self-chosen 
deceptions; (38) not for the glory of the Father, 
but for his own; (4) not in agreement with the 
holy Scriptures, but with a false Messianic idea. 
Meyer: ‘‘He will find acceptance, because he 
satisfies the opposite of the love of God, sedf-love 
(by promise of earthly glory, etc.). A distinct 
prediction of false Messiahs. See Matth. xxiv. 
24, According to Schudt: Jiidische Merkwiirdig- 
keiten, 6, 27, 80 (in Bengel), sixty-four such de- 





forth strikingly the freedom of the will, on: which the unbe- 
liever’s condemnation rests: see chap. iii. 19.’—P, §.] 
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ceivers have been counted since the time of 
Christ.” Since then many new ones have doubt- 
less been added. (See the periodical: Dibre 
Emeth, Breslau, 1858 and 1854, and the note in 
Heubner, p. 304.) Tholuck, without sufficient 
reason, disputes the reference of the passage to 
false Messiahs, and refers it only to the false pro- 
phets, who came in their own name, and always 
round more followers than the.true. Yet all ap- 
pealed to a divine commission. hose who 
came in their own name, did so in opposition to 
the true Messiah; and this method is always 
pseudo-Christian and anti-Christian at the same 
time. Meanwhile the false prophets of the an- 
cient time were but fore-runners of the pseudo- 
Messianic manifestations of the New Testament 
age; and such future manifestations the Lord 
evidently has in view.* Him ye will receive. 
Affinity of the ungodly mind, more explicitly de- 
clared in John xii. 48. 

Ver. 44. Who receive glory one from 
another.—Not merely honor, but here again 
d6ga, with reference to the specific honor of Mes- 
sinh: Messianic honors. Messianic dignities are 
both accorded and accepted in a hierarchical 
system from human, sinful motives, ambition, 
favor and the like. And seek not the glory 
that cometh from the only God.—Here 
evidently the ddé&a is the divine pleasure, as con- 
ferring honor and glory on the believer; the 
06a Seov of Paul in Kom. iii. 28. From the only 
God, Tapa Tov pwédvov teov. Grotius, De 
Wette [E. V., Godet]: From God only; making 
the adjective rather adverbial. Meyer and Tho- 
luck [Alford], on the contrary, take dvoc after 
the analogy of John xvii. 38: ‘O povog adndivoc 
Sedo; 1 Tim. vi. 15: ‘0 pdévog duvacryc. It was 
the deepest reproach to Jews, who gloried in the 
worship of the one God, that they recognized so 
various, and even human, sources of the dééa, as 
really to be polytheistic in their conduct. These 
creature lights, in which the lustre is not recog- 
nized as radiance from the centre of light and 
honor in the only God, but which are made by 
men of men,—these form a disguised and subtle 
polytheism, a heathenism within a Judaistic 
hierarchical system. 

Ver. 45. Do not think that I shall accuse 
you.—[Christ’s office is not to accuse, but to 
judge.] Referring, no doubt, to the accusations 
which they brought against Him and the human 
trial upon which they put Him. Before their 
court He has assumed more and more the mien 
of a majestic judge. He has finally represented 
them as contradicting the testimony of God, as 
anti-Christs, pagans. They are disarmed by 
the authority and power of His words, and dis- 
charge Him. Now, so far as He is concerned, 
He proposes to discharge them. He will not ac- 
cuse them to the Father, but another, says He, will 
accuse you, even Moses, in whom ye hope 

nanixkate, have set your hope, comp. 2 Cor. 
4,10]. This is the last, the mightest stroke. 





*[Some of the fathers, and recently also Alford, refer the 
passage to the anti-Christ who shall appear in the latter days, 
2 Thess. ii. 8-12.—P. S.] ‘ , 

}([Bengel: “Maxime aptus ad conclusionem.” Godet: “ Sa 

arole prend une forme dramatique et saisissante.... Il se 

ouvera que celui dont vous me reproche de transgresser la 
-loi, témoignera pour mot, tandis qu’ il s’élevera contre vous, ses 
rélateurs. Quel renversement de toutes leurs notions.” —P. 8.] 


That very Moses on. whom they set their hope, 
willaccuse them, and put their hope to shame. 
Not exactly the Holy Scriptures (Tholuck), but 
Moses himself, in his spirit, as the representa- 
tive of the legal basis of the Holy Scriptures. If 
they rightly searched the Scriptures, they would 
find Christ and only Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment, even in the books of Moses alone; but 
they find Moses in them, and only Moses, only 
law even in the prophets, and on this omni- 
present Moses, whose all the Scriptures are in 
their view (see ver. 47), that is, on the legal 
element of the Holy Scriptures, they placed their 
self-righteous confidence. Through Moses they 
sought to be heirs of the Messianic kingdom; 
Christ Himself was to appear as a. second Moses 
(nova lex). But Moses, says He, is the very one 
who will accuse you. Not so much that the law 
pronounces the curse on those who deal in the 
works of the law, as that Moses, both in single 
passages (Dent. xviii. 15), and in his whole law, 
especially in the types, wrote of Christ. Bengel: 
Seripsit nusquam non. [Comp. further remarks 
sub. ver. 46.—P. S.] Where and how accuse? 
In all judgments of conscience as well as in all 
the historical judgments of Israel the real Moses, 
the spirit of the law, accuses them for their un- 
belief even unto the end of the world. Not, 
therefore, for unbelief of particular prophecies, 
‘“‘as even De Wette thinks, but because the re- 
-ligious spirit of his law deposes so strong a testi- 
mony in favor of Him who, by His whole appear- 
ance, proves that He is the fulfilment of it.”’? Tho- 
luck. 

Ver. 46. For if ye believed Moses, ya 
would believe me.—TZrue law-Jews are truz 
faith-Jews. The same applies to Christianity. 
[Every true Jew who follows the teachings of the 
Old Testament revelation, becomes naturally a 
Christian, as was the case with the apostles and 
primitive disciples, but every bad Jew instinctive- 
ly rejects the gospel, because the Old and New 
Testaments are the revelation of one and the same 
God, the Old being a preparation for the New, the 
New the fulfilment of the Old, <“‘Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere latet, Vetus Test. in Novo patet.”’ 
The agreement of Moses and Christ is also the 
underlying thought of the whole sermon on the 
Mount; Matthew and John are the disciples of 
one Master.—P. S.] 

[For of me he wrote, rep? yap éu01—em- 
phatically placed first—ékxezvoc &ypapev.— 
Moses wrote of Christ, as the seed of the woman 
that shall bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii.), 
as the seed of Abraham by which all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed (Gen. xii. ff.), as 
the Shiloh unto whom shall be the gathering of 
the people (Gen. xlix,), as the Star outof Jacob, 
and the Sceptre that shall rise out of Israel 
(Numb. xxiv. 17), as the great Prophet whom 
God will raise up, and unto whom the Jews 
should hearken (Deut. xviii.). Moreover, the 
moral law of Moses, by revealing the holy will 
of God and setting up a standard of human 
righteousness in conformity with that will, 
awakens a knowledge of sin and guilt (Rom. iii. 
20; vii. 7), and thus serves as a school-master 
to bring us to Christ (Gal. iii. 24). Finally, the 
ritual law and all the ceremonies of Mosaic wor- 
ship were typical of the Christian dispensation 
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(Col. ii. 17), as the healing serpent in the wilder- 
ness pointed to Christ on the cross (Numb. xxi. 
9; John iii. 14). This is a most important testi- 
mony, from the unerring mouth of Christ, to the 
Messianic character and aim of the whole 
Mosaic dispensation, and to the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch. Comp. Luke xxiv.-44; Rom. 
x. 6.—P: 83] q 

Ver. 47. But if ye believe not his writ- 
ings, how shall you believe my words ?— 
Twofold antithesis [Moses and Christ—Moses’ 
writings and Christ's words]. First, as the 
stronger, éxelvov—épotc. Not as if Moses were 
more credible than Christ. But he is easier for 
beginners, and only through him do men get to 
Christ. This antithesis does not, as Meyer 
thinks, exclude the second. The Sanhedrists, 
like the Rabbins in general, officially concerned 
themselves simply with the writings; the words 
of Christ they heard only by the way.* They 
had sought to prosecute Him according to the 
Sabbath law of Moses; He declares that they 
are apostates from Moses. But as they postpone 
their judgment, He postpones His. 

[The discourse ends, as Meyer says, with o 
question ‘of hopelessness,” I prefer to say, 
holy sadness. Yet after all there is implied in 
this question a tender appeal of that infinite love 
which would again and again gather the children 
of Jerusalem together, even asa hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, though they 
would not (Matth, xxiii. 87).—This whole dis- 
course is one of the most remarkable in the New 
Testament. Nowhere else does Christ so fully 
explain His relation to His Father. It is not 
metaphysical, but the simple expression of His 
filial consciousness. With the utmost natural- 
ness and almost childlike simplicity He utters 
the sublimest truths concerning His official de- 
pendence on, and essential oneness with, the 
Father. This relation the Nicene Creed has 
briefly and clearly expressed by calling Christ 
“Light of Light, God of God, very God of very 
God.” What can we mortals do but reverently 
listen to these astounding disclosures of the 
mysterious union of the Saviour of the world 
with the infinite God! And how terrific is the 
force of the argument against the blind and dead 
leaders of the Jews, especially when, at the close, 
He pursues them to their own territory and takes 
away the very foundation from under their feet 
by calling the grand figure of their liberator and 
lawgiver in whom they placed their hope, from the 
grave, andchanging their pretended advocate into 
their accuser! The whole discourse is so charac- 
teristic, grand, pointed and telling, that the idea 
of an invention is utterly preposterous. Even 
Strauss and Renan dare not deny its essential 
genuineness, though they insist upon its Johan- 
nean coloring. ‘Le theme,” says Renan of the 
Johannean discourses in general (Vie de Jésus), 
“peut mélre pas sans quelque authenticité ; mais 





*[Alford insists on the antithesis of ypaumara and pypata., 
“Moen give greater weight to what is written and published 
than to mere words of mouth;—and ye in particular give 
greater honor to Moses than Me: if then ye believe not what 
he has written, which comes down to you hallowed by the 
reverence of ages,—how can you believe the words uttered by 
Me, to whom you are hostile? But this is not all: Moses 
Jeads to Christ; if then ye reject the means, how shall ye 
seach the end?”—P. 8.] ; 


dans Vexécution, la fantaisie de Vartiste se donnt 
pleine carriére.”” But John first became conformed 
in his mind to Christ before he conformed Christ 
to his mode of thought and speech, so that his 
theology is a faithful reflection of the theology 
of Christ. It would take no less than another 
superhuman Jesus to invent such a Jesus as the 
one exhibited by this plain fisherman of Galilee. 
The historical reality is the only sensible solu- 
tion of the problem.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The advancing opposition of the darkness to 
the light of the world, in its most diverse forms. 

2. Christ, the quickening life, is the central 
thought of chapters iv.—vii. In the fourth chap- 
ter He presents Himself as the refreshment of 
life, the fountain of peace; in the fifth, as the 
fountain of healing, the healing quickener of 
the sick and the dead, even to resurrection; in 
the sixth, as the sustaining and nourishing bread 
of life; in the seventh, as the hidden, mysterious 
spirit-life, whence the fresh fountain-life of the 
spirit flows. After this the idea of light comes 
forward. In the eighth chapter Christ is the 
preserving, enlightening light, the day of the 
wor]d; in the ninth, the awakening, quickening 
light, the light-star of the world, by which the 
blind yeceive sight, and those who profess tosee, 
become blind; in the tenth, the shepherd through 
life to death; in the eleventh, the resurrection 
from death to eternal life; in the twelfth, the 
transfigurer of death into the seed of full and 
glorious life. 

3. As the fourth chapter presents Christianity 
in contrast with sacred antiquities (Jacob’s 
well), and with the places and services of the 
temple in the ancient time, so this fifth chapter 
unfolds it in contrast with ancient miraculous 
localities and curative resorts. 

4. The very first public attendance of Christ 
at a feast had been followed by a hostile demon- 
stration of the Jews; and this second one brings 
them already to the commencement of capital 
process against Him. This contrast of the feasts 
of the Jews and the feasts of Christ runs through 
the whole fourth Gospel; the former preparing 
death for Christ, the latter quickening the world 
with miracles of life. A contrast which reminds 
us of autos-da fe,* Maundy Thursday—bulls, and 
Saint Bartholomew nights on the one hand, and 
the true evangelical festivals of the faith on the 
other. 

5. The man healed at the pool of Bethesda is 
not only parallel, but also in some respects a con- 
trast, to the man healed at the pool of Siloam. 
The most important point of contrast is the in- 
dolence and sleepiness of the one and the bright- 
ness and energy of the other. But just this 
makes the former case the more suitable type of 
the general resurrection. The re-animating 
principle in Christ raises up not only living be- 
lievers; but also in the last day the most lifeless 
unbelievers; though a whole age intervene be- 
tween the first and the general resurrection. 

6. The fountain of Bethesda an example of 





* [The inquisitorial “acts of the faith,” it will be remem. 
ee nae usually celebrated on some church festival.— 
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earthly sources of healing, a symbol of the di- 
vine source; the pool and hall of Bethesda an 
example of watering-places, hospitals, etc, a 
symbol of the theocracy; the hall of Bethesda, 
visited by Christ, a representative of the church, 
the dispensary of divine grace in the sinful 
world. 

7. The Sabbath of the Jews and the Sabbath of 
Christ. Christ here gives the deepest warrant 
for the higher Sabbath work, in opposition to a 
dead Sabbath rest. God’s creating, and God’s 
working in His creation, are different things 
And the most important works of God in His 
Sabbath are His festal works of love for the 
restoration of man. So with this festal Sabbath 
work of Christ. The Sabbath of the Christian 
should follow the example. [Comp. Exeg. Notes 
on ver. 16.—P. S.] 

8. The two accusations brought against Jesus 
before the Jewish court mark the two positive 
fundamental motives of the persecution of Him, 
which come out stronger and stronger in the 
progress of the Gospel history. The first is His 
offending against their statutes, particularly 
their Sabbath laws; the second is His manifesta- 
tion of Himself (as Son of God), offending against 
their deistic theology. But we must not over- 
look two corresponding negative motives: (1) 
Their anger at His refusal to embrace and yield 
Himself to their chiliasm; (2) their envy at His 
greatness and consideration with the people. 
These different motives may be reduced to the 
single motive of the offence He gave their hierar- 
chical malignity. This offence was (1) objec- 
tive; a statutory offence, both (a) ecclesiastical, 
with reference to the Sabbath, and (4) theologi- 
eal, with reference to the doctrine of the unity 
of God. The offence was (2) subjective; an 
official offence, in that (a) He does not fall in 
with their ideas, is not a Messiah to suit their 
worldly ambition, and (6) He eclipses them be- 
fore the people, rousing their envy. The oppo- 
sition may also be.expressed in Johannean terms, 
as the hostility of darkness to light (of lie to 
truth), of hatred to love, of death to life. 

9. The self-offence of Christ before the judg- 
ment-seat, in respect to its wisdom, which is es- 
pecially striking in the interchange of the third 
and first persons, is a master-stroke, eclipsing 
all human rhetoric. In respect to its matter, it 
is the divine depth of the doctrine of the organic 
nature and process of the resurrection, from its 
origin in Christ, through the awakening and 
quickening wrought by Him, to the full regenera- 
tion of the world; the organic difference and 
contrast also between the first resurrection and 
the second being indicated thereby. In respect 
of its issue or effect, the discourse marks a vic- 
tory, after which the Jewish court drops the 
action, but does not abandon it. 

10. The discourse of Christ speaks of the 
Father in His deepest nature and work: as being 
life in and of Himself and giving life; of the 
nature of the Son as corresponding to the es- 
sence and operation of the Father; and of this 
in particular, as bringing with ita corresponding 
moral administration. The discourse then exalts 
the economy of the Son as an administration of 
saving quickening (a time of grace), which sus- 
pends the old judgment, and presents the new 
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judgment of the Son purely as a condemnation 
to be left unquickened by the Son. It presents 
the healing work of Christ as a basis and pres- 
age of the awakening of the dead, the spiritual 
awaking as the introduction and beginning of the 
bodily; and it exhibits this lastin its double as- 
pect of the consummation of life and the con- 
summation of damnation. It declares the final 
purpose of the judgment: The glorifying of the 
Son for the glory of the Father. Next it treats 
of the great testimonies which accredit this mis- 
sion of Christ: The testimony of a historical 
office (John); the testimony of the Father in 
miracles, and in the holy Scriptures; and in 
particular the testimony of Moses. Finally it. 
holds up the contempt of these witnesses as 
punishing itself by preventing the man, misled 
and obstructed by the false witnesses of hu- 
man ambition, from perceiving the witness of 
the Holy Ghost, and su deprives him of all 
witnesses of power and blessing, and plunges 
him through unbelief into condemnation. ‘‘The 
re-awakening of the dead of Israel in the time 
of the Messiah had been predicted by Isaiah 
(xxvi. 19) and Ezekiel (xxxvii.); and the general 
resurrection of the righteous and the wicked, by 
Daniel (xii. 2), pointing, in immediate con- 
nection, to the Messiah intrusted with the judg- 
ment of the world; comp. Ps. ii. 8; cx. 6; ie 
xlv. 23, 24; Ixvi. 28, 24; Joel iii. 1; Mal. iii. 2. 
But as the kingdom of God among Israel had to 
begin inwardly, before it could appear in out- 
ward glory, so the resurrection of the dead and 
the judgment; he alone who is spiritually quick- 
ened has the pledge, and the beginning, of the 
bodily resurrection to life; by faith or by unbe- 
lief each one already pronounces his own sen~ 
tence, chap. iii. 18. In token of the spiritual 
and the future bodily resurrection, and of the 
unity of the two, Jesus at that time raised dead 
persons to life,” etc. Gerlach. 

11. The quickening work of Christ. He who 
would hinder Him in it, passes judgment, be- 
cause he closes the day and the work of grace. 
ButChrist does not suffer Himself to be hindered, 
because the Father, with His quickening power, 
gives Him commission to perfect His quickening. 
This judging is the reverse side (the medium) of 
His quickening. In proportion as He cannot 
and does not quicken, condemnation exists; 
either still exists, or exists anew. 

12. The different witnesses of Christ. If the 
testimony of the Baptist here seems subordinate 
to the testimony of the Scriptures, it is not his 
testimony as such, but only his testimony by 
itself, in distinction from the entire testimony of 
the Old Testament, of which his is the comple- 
tion. 

13. Christ, in picturing the Jews thinking 
they have eternal life in their sacred books, 
characterizes every false estimate of ecclesiasticism 
or the objective church. The general perversion 
of this spirit is objectivism, a person’s alienating 
his religion from himself, and thinking he has his 
life as an external treasure in ecclesiastical objects 
and means; whether the mere outside, the letter, 
of the holy Scriptures, or the mere elements of 
the sacraments, or the mere official processes of 
church discipline. The essence pf this objec. 
tivistic churchliness is lifelessness, spiritual 
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ness, residing first in the spiritually dead per- 
‘sons, and thence making the objects dead like- 
wise. The objectivism of the Jews had a double 
‘form. They thought they had their life in the 
‘Scriptures, and in their traditional theology, or 
the traditions of the elders. Christ intimates 
the second point, but gives the prominence to 
the first, because the Scriptures have, besides 
the letter that kills, a spirit that quickens; and 
because this spirit is their true life, in which 
they testify of Christ. The same sort of exalta- 
tion of the legal canonical authority of the Bible 
over the living revelation of God in voices and 
visions, and especially in Christ, shows itself in 
various ways even in the Protestant theology. 
The true ground, however, is not the opposite 
extreme of a subjectivism which loosens off from 
the Scriptures, but a subjective spirit of faith 
which inwardly unites itself with the testimony 
of holy Writ. 

14. The crown of the address of Jesus in this 
judicial hearing is the gradually.developed idea 
of the essential judgment, in which Moses him- 
self, to whom Christ’s accusers appeal against 
Him, will appear against them as their accuser. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1n proportion as Christ, the Light and the Life, 
attracts kindred, susceptible souls, He repels the 
haters of light.—The awaking and the working 
of the powers of darkness in Israel against the 
Lord.—Christ’s act of healing in the little Be- 
thesda (house of grace), and His discourse of the 
great Bethesda of the Father and the Son.—The 
reflection of the legalistic spirit of the Jews in 
the capital action which they brought against 
Christ : 1. They are scandalized by His entrance 
into the emblematical ‘‘ house of mercy ” with a 
substantial work of mercy (eclipsing the medi- 
cinal bubbling and the angel). 2. They charge 
against Him His festal work of charity on the 
Sabbath as a labor deserving of death, and as a 
bad example. 3. On the feast of Purim, the 
feast of the reversed lot (which gave safety to 
the Jews and destruction to the heathen, re- 
versing what seemed to be decreed), they made 
a sinner’s lot of new life the lot of death for him. 
4. His vindication, appealing to the example of 
his Father, they turn into a second and a heavier 
accusation. 5. When they cannot condemn Him, 
and are speechless, they turn their nonsuit into 
a reservation to persecute Him the more steadily. 
—On the feast-day, which the people are keep- 
ing with merry-making, Christ visits the hospital. 
—tThe most helpless of all attracts most Christ’s 
attention.—As the hand of justice touches the 
highest haughtiness, the hand of mercy touches 
the lowest misery.—The sufferer says: ‘‘I have 
no man;” and the Saviour stands by him.—The 
‘pool of Bethesda a type of favored localities in 
a religious community in which the highest 
miraculous aid has not yet appeared. The 
miraculous aid is (1) enigmatical (an angel 
‘troubling the water) ; (2) occasional (at a cer- 
tain season); (3) extremely limited (to the one 
who steps in first ;) (4) to many unavailable (the 
impotent). — Irresolution and impotence, the 
worst part of any malady (in melancholy, hypo- 
chondria, eéc.): 1. It is itself disease. 2. It 
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aggravates the other disease. 38. It hinders the 
cure. 4, It can make the cure uncertain again 
(‘‘lest a worse thing come unto thee”’).—Christ 
takes even the honest wish of a man of faint 
faith, for faith.—As here Christ’s word of power 
puts an impotent man upon his feet, so in the 
general resurrection it sets the universe upon its 
feet.—The cripple at the pool of Bethesda, com- 
pared with the blind man sent to the fountain of 
Siloam, John ix.—‘‘ He that made me whole, 
the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and 
walk.” The feeblest confesssion, still a confes- 
sion.—If it is lawful to be made whole, it must 
be lawful to go home with the bed.—The first 
word of Christ to the impotent man in Bethesda, 
and His second word to the healed man in the 
temple. — Christ’s self-defence (see Doctrinal 
Thoughts, No. 9).—‘‘ My Father worketh.” The 
difference between a festal, divine working and 
an unlawful, human laboring.—The working of 
God in the medicinal spring (or well of health) 
an emblem of the saving operation of God in 
general. 1. In itsforms: a. The saving operation 
of the Father in the kingdom of nature. 6. The 
saving operation of Christ in the kingdom of 
grace. 2. In its stages: a. Christ’s miraculous 
healing and raising of dead in general. 06. The 
spiritual awakening and the organic unfold- 
ing of salvation in the New Testament dispensa- 
tion. ¢. The finished work of salvation in the 
general resurrection.—The Lord’s highest justi- 
fication made a capital charge against Him.— 
Ver. 19: Christianity the second, the spiritualized 
and glorified creation. 1. Christ the image of 
the Father; 2. His word the spirit of the cre- 
ation; 8. His work the copy of the works of 
the Father.—The Son’s inability to do any thing 
of Himself, a paraphrase of His omnipotence to 
do whatever the Father does. —The Father’s 
speaking and showing to the Son, an out-flowing 
of His love. —The Son’s hearing and doing, 
a proving of His reciprocal love.—The perfect 
harmony of Christ’s moral conduct with His es- 
sential nature.—‘“ And He will show Him greater 
works than these.” The works of healing a 
fore-shadowing of the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion.—The Son unrestricted in His quickening 
work (‘‘quickeneth whom He will’’); or, Christ’s 
ministration of grace amenable to no limita- 
tions: 1. To no abridgment of its day. 2. To 
no contraction of its field. 8. To no diminution 
of its wonders.—Every opposition to the saving 
work of Christ a condemnatory judgment, which 
would make (call in, administer) the judgment 
day itselfi—The Father has committed judgment 
to the Son; implying: a. Every condemnation 
of the old dispensation, before the Son judged, is 
removed (it is a day of grace). 6. The Son’s 
judging is but the consequence and the reverse 
of His quickening (the manifestation of the self- 
condemnation of unbelievers).—The design of 
the merciful judgeship of Christ: 1. To glorify 
the Son above all (Phil. ii. 6-11). 2. To glorify 
the Father through the Son.—Only as men honor 
Christ as Son, do they honor God as Father.— 
Only in personal homage to Christ does the bright- 
ness of the personal divine Being disclose itself 
to man (the personal essence is known through 
the essentially personal manifestation).—Verse 
24; “Verily, verily, efe. The sure way to the 
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highest salvation for all. 1. The way: a. Hear- 
ing Christ’s word. -b. Believing God in His 
sending of Christ. 2. The salvation: a. Having 
everlasting life. 5. Coming not into condemna- 
tion. c. Being passed from death unto life.— 
The utmost passiveness of submission to God 
through Christ, the highest action.—All in the 
foundation of the Christian life has been already 
done, when any decisive beginning is made in 
the manifestation.—‘The hour is corhing, and 
now is.” All the future is included in the pres- 
ent of Christianity. This is true (1) in the his- 
tory of Christ, (2) in the history of the church, 
(3) in the individual Christian.—In one hour of 
the eternal life all hours of the eternal future lie 
in germ. —The spiritual resurrection as the 
ground-work and the genesis of the universal 
resurrection.—All must hear the voice of Christ; 
but only those who hear aright, shall live.-—The 
resurrection of all bodies must follow as by na- 
tural necessity from the operations of Christ, but 
the resurrection of hearts depends on voluntary 
faith, which Christ does not force.—Christ the 
dispenser of life, in the special sense, as Son of 
God.—Christ the judge, in the special sense, as 
Son of Man. And yet at once life-giver and 
judge in both relations.—Christ’s power to have 
life in Himself (see above). — ‘ Marvel not” 
(comp. ver. 20); or, the most extraordinary mani- 
festations of Christianity yet impend.—‘ The 
hour is coming in which all.” It is coming, (1) 
as the hour of the great trumpet which all must 
hear; (2) as the judgment-day of pure light, in 
which all must appear; (8) as the millennial 
summer, which brings everything to maturity.— 
Those who come forth on the day of the resur- 
rection: 1. What all have in common (all come 
forth under the operation of Christ’s power; all 
must hear the voice of His power, follow its call). 
2. How they differ and separate (in their rela- 
tions to the operation of the grace and Spirit of 
Christ). a. The result of the manifestation: 
Some have done good according to the principles 
of the kingdom of God, have sealed their faith 
by works of love; the others have done evil, 
have sealed their unbelief in obduracy. 5. The 
reward: The two classes come severally to the 
resurrection, the complete development, of the 
sentence which is in them.—Verse 30: The judg- 
ment of Christ, a judgment of the Father also.— 
The witnesses who accredit the Lord: 1. He does 
not begin with His own testimony (but leaves 
this to follow other testimonies, without which 
it could not have its full weight). 2. He does 
not rest upon the official testimony of John, which 
ought to have satisfied the Jews, but could not 
satisfy Him (and so to this day He rests not on 
the official testimony of the church, though to 
men this must suffice for the beginning). 3. But 
He appeals to the testimony of the Father in His 
works (miracles of power) and in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (miracles of prophetic knowledge).—Verse 
39: Christ sure of His divine credentials.—The 
misconduct of the Jews towards John the Bap- 
tist a presage of their misconduct towards the 
Lord: 1. Of John’s solemn mission (preaching 
repentance) they made a pleasant entertainment ; 
and, conversely, of the glad tidings of Christ they 
madea tragic offence. 2. They separated John’s 
light from his fire, 


that they might. dance with. 








the visionary hope of an outwardly glorious 
Messianic kingdom; and in Christ they despised 
the light, that they might harden themselves in 
the fire of Hislove. 8. In the fickleness of their 
enthusiasm they soon gave John over to the 
caprice of Herod; and with the same fickleness 
they delivered the Lord to Pilate.—The miscon- 
duct of the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
the age towards the messengers of God.—Christ 
still attested, and more and more attested, by the 
words of Scripture and tokens of life.——Marks 
of dead and false faith: 1. It adheres to the 
means of revelation (Scriptures, tradition, 
church, sacraments, ministry), and has no sense 
for their living origin, the personal God. 2. It 
adheres to the forms of those means, and has no 
heart to receive the personal centre of them, Je- 
sus Christ, with His word. 3. It adheres to the 
particulars of the forms (the letters of the Scrip- 
ture), and imagines it has eternal life in them, 
while it is full of antipathy to Christ and the life 
itself. Or: 1. It has a Scripture and tradition 
of revelation, and no quickening power of it in 
the Spirit of the living God. 2. It has holy 
Scriptures, but no holy Scripture, the centre of 
which is the living Christ. 3. It thinks it has 
eternal life outside of itself in the means of grace, 
while it bears enmity to the life of the spirit in 
Christ, the very life itself.—This dead faith alien- 
ates itself moreand more (1) from the Father, the 
source of revelation, (2) from the living Christ, 
the word of revelation, (3) from the life of the 
Spirit, the life of revelation.—Men cannot have 
eternal life merely outside of themselves, in ex- 
ternal church privileges.—Even the Holy Scrip- 
ture should not be exalted, in a legal spirit, above 
the living Christ.—A man’s study of Scripture 
must be vivified by the study of his own heart.— 
Faith, when merely external, may turn itself upon 
any means of revelation: (1) Turn from personal 
life to things, (2) from the inner life, the spirit, 
to the outer form, (3) from the centre of the life 
to the details of its exhibition. —The moral 
causes of dead faith: 1. Want of sense for the 
divine spiritual glory of Christ, for the purity of 
His life and the revelation of the Father in Him. 
2. Morbid sensitiveness to the false spiritual 
glory (honor) of men. 38. Ambitious desire to 
take part in the mutual glorification of men; or, 
the want of that simplicity which constitute the 
true responsiveness to God through Christ, aris- 
ing from the ambition of the heart, which is a 
false responsiveness to the honor of men.—Aver- 
sion to God and propensity to deify the world 
and self, the fundamental characteristic of sin 
and of heathenism, and the root of the perversion 
of the (theocratic and ecclesiastical) disposition 
to believe. —The condemnation of the false, le- 
galistic faith: 1. It misses salvation in Christ, 
and falls over to false prophets and false Mes- 
siahs, and to anti-Christ at last. 2. It loses the 
honor which is from God, and comes to shame 
before the world itself. 38. It finds its heaviest 
condemnation in the law of the Lord itself, which 
it hypocritically professes to honor.—Unbelief, 
the soul of a dead-and empty legalistic faith.— 
The spirit of legalism is much more completely 
condemned and overthrown by its own illegality 
(its lawlessness) than by Christianity. —Before 
the eyes ofthe world this spirit is put to confu- 
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sion by the law, especially by the fundamental 
laws of humanity as laid down by Moses, far in 
advance of the judgment-day.—Christ in His 
first judicial appearance, and in His last. 
Starke: Nova Bibl. Tub.: The example of 
Christ in attending public worship at every op- 
portunity, even though He had no need of it.— 
Tbid.: What is the world but a hospital, the abode 
of the bodily and spiritually sick?—Zxisius: 
The world a very Bethesda.—Magus: Hospitals, 
asylums for poor and sick are most justly es- 
tablished and maintained.—/Jbid. : From the wells 
of charity flow many healing waters.—The mov- 
ings of the heavenly water of healing are not 
under our control, yet that we may expect and 
wait for them is itself a mercy.—Zeisius: Look 
into the mirror of this most wretched and patient 
sufferer, thou who art so discontented and im- 
patient under sufferings hardly as many days, 
or even hours, protracted, as this man’s infirmity 
was years !—HEDINGER: Patience, the best thing. 
—Tedious infirmities, veritable trials of patience. 
—Qussnet: The more we are deprived of hu- 
man help, the better right we have to hope for 
the help of God.—Masus: Jesus looks graciously 
upon those at whom the proud world casts not 
aglance. Follow His example.—To visit and help 
the sick, a large part of love.—By questions God 
encourages our faith.—Though men cannot or 
will not help, yet God stands by with sure mercy. 
—Nova Bibl. Tub.: When Jesus speaks, it is 
done, etc. Ps. xxxiii, 9.—Zursius: Help comes 
at last. —Hzpinaer: Hypocrites strain out gnats. 
—Quvzsnet: A servant of Christ, upon a noble 
achievement, must not wait for the applause of the 
people, but withdraw himself.—CanstTEIN: All 
temporal benefits should promote our conver- 
sion.—Herpincer: If God take one cross off thee, 
be not sure another and greater may not be laid 
upon thee.—We must never take holiday from 
good works.—Cansrzin: The honor which the 
children of God have from God their Father, and 
from their sonship, is always an eye-sore to the 
ungodly.—If Jesus, our Head, is all life, we His 
faithful members are perfectly certain also to 
live forever.—Masus: God testifies in us and of 
us by the divine works which He performs in 
and through us.—On. ver. 85. Zutsivs: Asa 
burning light, while lighting others, consumes 
itself, so Christian teachers should sacrifice them- 
selves in the service of God and their fellow- 
men.—How rarely are light and heat found to- 
gether!—Quesnei: When a light arises in the 
church, it immediately gives forth a brightness 
in which people are glad} but this lasts not 
long.—Ver. 38: And His word ye have, indeed, 
in books, in schools, and on lips, and outwardly 
hold it high, but have it not abiding in you.— 
Ver. 39: Even from the Old Testament Christ 
may be known.—He who departs from Christ, 
flies before life.—Teachers must seek not their 
own honor, but the salvation of men.—He who 
does not obediently receive the word of God, has 
no love for God.—Masus: It is by no means a 
mark of true doctrine, that it and its teachers 
are eagerly received by the multitude. — Am- 
bition not only corrupts the desires, but also as 
it were, bewitches the judgment and sensibili- 
ties, so that in religion the man never yields to, 
but always resists, the light and truth.—Am- 








bition is with many the cause of their hardening 
themselves against the preaching of the gospel.— 
A Christian, after the example of Christ, must not 
accuse the enemies of the truth to God, but pray 
for them.—QuusneEL: Christ the key of the Old 
Testament.—The cavillers are mightily refuted 
on their own ground.—The appeal of the Son of 
God Himself to the written word should quicken in 
us the deepest reverence for the Holy Scriptures. 

Braunz: If God rested as the Jews would have 
men rest on the Sabbath, no sun would rise, no 
flower would bloom. 

Hevusner: Jesus never (as a rule) let a feast 
go by without visiting Jerusalem: (1) To fulfil 
the duty of an Israelite; (2) to use the oppor- 
tunity of preaching the word not only before the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, but before all Israel, 
and before strangers; (8) to testify the truth 
there to the leaders at a time when He might ap- 
pear before them without their venturing to lay 
hands on Him. — Evangelical clergymen also 
should use the high Christian festivals with con- 
scientious fidelity, (1) because it may be ex- 
pected that the Spirit of God will then be spe- 
cially active; (2) because souls are then in more 
solemn mood than at other times; (3) because at 
least many will be present then, who at other 
times are not. At such festivals it is disclosed, 
of what manner of spirit a preacher is.*—Be- 
thesda, 7. e., asylum, hospital, an emblem of the 
Christian church (primarily an emblem of the 
theocratic church of the law).—Jesus did not 
ayoid such sad sights, the retreats of the dis- 
eased. In fact He was the physician.—There is 
a true waiting for divine help: waiting for that 
which God alone can do; but there is also a false 
waiting: waiting for that which we ourselves 
should do, or for the removal of that which 
should not hinder us at all.—Ver. 4: This and 
the whole passage would be a grand text for ser- 
mons at watering places, where it is rarely 
heard.—The angel. Even nature has invisible 
spiritual forces for her own secret spring. Ail 
proceeds from the spiritual world.—The judg- 
ment of a great physician, that a man cannot be 
a thorough theologian unless he also understand 
nature, nor a thorough naturalist unless he be 
also a theologian.—The healing powers in the 
kingdom of nature, emblems of the healing 
powers in the kingdom of grace.—Troubled the 
water. The first operation of the Spirit of God 
upon the soul seems even to be a troubling, dis- 
quieting; allis stirred up in the soul, the bottom 
of the heart is shaken up; but by that very 
means new energies are excited, life is quickened, . 
and clearness comes.— Whosoever then first, etc. 
Watch the time!— Wilt thou? Jesus would have 
our earnest. will.— Rise! The word of Jesus has 
power; what He commands, He gives.—True 
and false observance of the Sabbath.—God’s 
working is eternal: He is the living God, He is 
the absolute life, and this lifeis love. This flows 
forth without interruption forever.—The thought 
of the living God, the highest stimulus to work. 
—Unbelievers will marvel with terror and to 





*('This observation is truly German, and scarcely applicable 
to America where church festivals are little esteemed, whiie 
the weekly Lord’s Day is the more strictly observed. Of late, 
however, the observance of Christmas, Good Friday, and Eas- 
ter has made much progress.—P. 8.] 
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condemnations, believers with joy and triumph 
in their glory.—Unwillingness in spite of the 
most pressing invitations is the cause of the 
misery of men.—(Luther:) In more secular call- 
ings, positions, and talents, it is less pernicious 
to be proud and ambitious, but in theology to 
be arrogant, haughty, and ambitious, does the 
utmost mischief, ; 

Besser: (Brenz:) Wilt thou be made whole? 
So the Lord asks us in all our troubles, whether 
we would be delivered.—(Chemnitz:) The Lord 
speaks to the Jews exactly as if I should say to 
the Papists: it is not I, but the very fathers 
whose authority you allege in support of your 
superstition, that will accuse you of ungodliness. 
Or as if we should say to the pope: It is not we 
that accuse or condemn thee, but Christ Himself 
whose vicar thou callest thyself, Peter whose suc- 
cessor thou claimest to be, Paul whose sword 
thou pretendest to carry; these are they that ac- 
cuse thee. (And Mary as surely impeaches 
mariolatry, as every true saint the distribution 
of the honor of Christ among the saints. ) 

ScuLereRMAcHER: How could it have been 
that so many refused to accept the Redeemer ? 
There is unbelief on the one hand, irresolution on 
the other, and the two, in their innermost and 
deepest root, are one and thesame. If man can 
come to a firm resolution to forsake the earthly 
and strive for the heavenly, the eye of the Spirit 
will soon open in him, enabling him to seek and 
to find the true fountain of healing whence eter- 
nal life proceeds.—We have life not in ourselves, 
but from Him and through Him. 

Sonarr: Ver. 1. Christ went up to Jerusa- 
lem at a feast: 1. Because it was a divine ordi- 
nauce, and to teach us to attend religious assem- 
blies (Heb. x. 25); 2. Because it was an oppor- 
tunity for doing good. (From Henry. )—When 
Christ came to Jerusalem, He visited not the pala- 
ces, but the hospitals, for He came to save the sick 
and wounded. (The same.)—Vers. 2-4, Nature 
has provided remedies, men must provide hospi- 
tals.—How many are the afilictions in this world, 
how full of complaints, and what a multitude of 
impotent folks! (The same.) —The earth is a 
great Bethesda. (Scorr.)—The fathers, and the 
high Anglican, WORDSWORTH, regard the healing 
pool of Bethesda stirred by an angel, as a figure 
of baptismal water to which all mankind is in- 
vited, and whose virtue is never exhausted. But 
Christ healed the cripple simply by His word, 
ver. 8.—Martruew Henry calls Bethesda a type 
of Christ, who is the fountain opened.—ALBERT 
Barnes indulges in remarks against the frivolous 
amusements of modern watering places, where 
more than anywhere else men should be grateful 
for the goodness of God.—Ver. 8. Rise, take up 
thy bed and walk. Christ first gives, and then 
commands, He imparts the strength to do His 
will. Augustine: ‘Give what Thou commandest, 
and command what Thou wilt.” (Da quod jubes, 
et jube quod vis. Conf. x. 29. This sentence was 
especially offensive to Pelagius, as it was directly 
opposed to his view of the inherent moral ability 
of man.)—Ver. 9. The day of rest was chosen by 
Christ as the fittest season for Divine acts of 
mercy. Thus He fulfilled the law and showed 
His oneness with the Father. God rested on that 
day from all His works of creation; but on that 


Day of rest He specially works in doing acts of 
mercy to the souls of His creatures in public 
worship. (WorpsworTu.)—Ver 14, Jesus es- 
capes from the crowd; but finds us and is found 
by us in the temple. God is seen in solitude. 
(Worpsworts.)— They who are healed from 
sickness should seek the sanctuary of God, and 
give Him thanks for His mercy. (ALBERT 
Barnzs. )—Sin no more, lest a worse thing, etc. The 
doom of apostates is a worse thing than thirty- 
eight years’ lameness. (Henry.) — From the 
healing of the sick at Bethesda we learn 1. What 
misery sin has brought into the world; 2. How 
great is the mercy and compassion of Christ; 3. 
That recovery from sickness should impress us 
with the determination to sin no more, lest a 
worse thing happen to us. (Ryze. )—Ver. ive 
What would become of the Sabbath unless God 
worked on the Sabbath? (Bunce. )—Christ 
speaks here as God who makes His sun to rise 
and His rain to fall, and clothes the grass of the 
field on the seventh day as well as on the other 
six. (Curysostom.)—The law of the Sabbath 
is a law of a Being who never rests from doing 
good. _(THeopuyzact.)—The Jews, understand- 
ing the law of the Sabbath in a carnal sense, 
imagined that God was wearied by the labor of 
the creation, and was resting from fatigue. As 
He works always without labor, so Christ. 
(Worpswortu. )—Jesus did not deny the obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath law, but explained its con- 
stitution. The solemnities of the Sabbath were 
and are necessary to restore the human spirit, 
distracted by the diversity of earthly affairs, to 
the oneness of the Divine Being, but Christ, who 
ever reposed in this unity, observed a perpetual 
Sabbath, like the Father, and no activity could - 
distract Him. (OusHavsen. )—Christ nowhere 
sets aside the obligation of the fourth command- 
ment, but places it on the right foundation, and 
shows us that works of necessity and mercy are 
no breach of the commandment. The error and 
danger of the present age is the opposite of the 
Jews. The experience of eighteen centuries 
proves that vital religion cannot flourish without 
the Sabbath. (Rye.)—Ver. 19. If the Son 
does the same things as the Father, and in the 
same manner, then let the Jew be silenced, the 
Christian believe, the heretic be convinced; the 
Son is equal with the Father. (AUGUSTINE. )— 
This is the strongest possible assertion of equa- 
lity. If the Son does all that the Father does, 
then like Him, He must be almighty, omniscient, 
all-present and infinite in every perfection; in 
other words, He must be God. (Barnes. )—Ver. 
21-29. That form of Man which was once judged 
will judge all men. He who once stood before the 
judge will sit as Judge of all. He who was once 
falsely condemned as guilty, will justly condemn 
the guilty. Christ will be seen by the good and 
the wicked: God by the good alone. (AuausTINE. ) 
All that are in the graves (ver. 28), whether in 
costly sepulchres or with monuments of marble, 
or in lonely deserts, whether in the catacombs, 
or in the depths of the sea, whether their bodies 
have been embalmed, or burned to ashes and 
scattered to the winds of heaven, a// must appear 
before the Judge ‘of tremendous majesty” for 
a final settlement of the accounts of this earthly 
life.—The immortality of the soul without faith 
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in Christ, is only an immortality of misery.— 
Live always in view of the judgment to come, 
and prepare for it in time. 


“ Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Quum viz justus sit securus. 


Recordare, Jesu pte, — 
Quod sum causa tus vie 5 ; 
Ne me perdas illa die!” (From the Dies Ire.) 


Wretched man, what shall I plead, 
Who for me will intercede, 
When the righteous mercy need? 


Recollect, good Lord, I pray, 
I have caused Thy bitter way ; 
Don’t forget me on thatDay! . 


[Ver. 88-40. Different modes of searching the 
Scriptures, the one purely critical and heart- 
Jess, mechanical, dwelling on the outside, con- 
fined to the letter, excluding the spirit, leading 
away from Christ; the other spiritual, experi- 
mental, penetrating to the marrow, leading to 





Christ. The former mode may be either hyper- 
orthodox and superstitious, as with the Phari- 
sees and Rabbinical Jews, or rationalistic and 
skeptical, as with the Sadducees and many 
nominally Christian commentators. — The Old 
Testament an unbroken testimony toChrist. So 
He read it, so we ought to read it.—Hxrnry: 
‘‘Christ is the treasure hid in the field of the 
Scriptures, the water in their wells.” —ALrorD: 
‘The command[?] tothe Jews to search the Scrip- 
tures, applies even more strongly to Christians ; 
who are yet, like them, in danger of idolizing a 
mere written book, believing that im the Buble 
they have eternal life, and missing the personal 
knowledge of Him of whom the Scriptures testi- 
fy.”—42. I know you. Christ knows men better 
than they know themselves, and than their 
neighbors and friends know them.—Ver. 44. 
Worldly ambition a great hindrance to faith. 
(Henry.)—Ver. 46. Moses leads to Christ, the 
law is a school for the gospel (Gal. iii. 24).—] 
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THE PASSOVER OF THE JEWS, AND THE MANNA OF THE JEWS. THE PASSOVER OF CHRIST, AND CHRIST 
THE MANNA FROM HEAVEN. MIRACLE OF FEEDING IN THE WILDERNESS. MIRACLE OF THE FLIGHT 
AND ESCAPE OVER THE SEA, WHEREIN CHRIST WITHDRAWS HIMSELF FROM THE CHILIASTIC 
ENTHUSIASM OF EARTHLY-MINDED ADMIRERS, AND HASTENS TO THE HELP OF HIS DISCIPLES. 
DECISIVE DECLARATION OF CHRIST. OFFENCE OF HIS GALILEAN ADMIRERS AND MANY OF HIS 
DISCIPLES AT HIS REFUSING TO GIVE THEM BREAD IN THE SENSE OF THEIR CHILIASM, AND 
PRESENTING HIMSELF IN HIS SPIRIT WITH HIS FLESH AND BLOOD AS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


Cuaprer VI. 1-65. 


? 


Parallels: Matth. xiv.; Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17; 


(Vers. 1-15, Pericope for Letare Sunday. 
: John vi. 1-21.) 


* 


1. Tae Mrracutous FErepina. 


1 After these things Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 
2 And a great multitude followed him, because they saw’ his [the]? miracles which 
3 he did on them that were diseased. And Jesus went up into a [the] mountain, and 
4 there he sat with his disciples. And the passover, a [the] feast [7 éo77] of the Jews, 
5 was nigh. When Jesus then lifted up his [the] eyes, and saw a great company come 
[coming] unto him, he saith unto Philip, Whence shall [are we to]’ we buy bread 
6 that these may eat? And [But] this he said to prove him [proving him, zecpdfwv 
7 adtéy]: for he himself knew what he would do [was going to do]. Philip answered 
him, Two hundred penny-worth [denaries’-worth }* of bread is not sufficient for them, 
8 that every one of them [each one]> may take a little. One of his disciples, Andrew, 
9 Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto him, There is a [one]* lad here, which [who] 
0 hath five barley-loaves, and two small fishes: but what are they among.so many? 
And [omit And]' Jesus said, Make the men sit [lie] down. Now there was much 
grass in the place. So the men sat [lay] down® in number about five thousand. 
And Jesus [therefore]? took the loaves: and when he had given thanks, he dis- 
tributed (to the disciples, and the disciples)® to them that were set [were lying] 
down; and likewise [in like manner] of the fishes, as much as they would [desired]. 
When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, Gather up the fragments that 
remain [over], that nothing [may] be lost. Therefore [So] they gathered them to- 
gether, and filled twelve baskets with the [omit the] fragments of the five barley- 
~ Ioaves, which remained over and above unto them that had eaten. 


1 
11 


12 
13 
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2. THE MIRAQULOUS WITHDRAWAL OVER THE SEA. 


14 ‘Then those [the] men, when they had seen [seeing] the miracle [sign] that Jesus 
[he}" did, said, This is of a truth [truly, 2450>] that [the, 6] Prophet that should 
15 come [is coming, or, is to come] into the world. When Jesus therefore perceived 
[Jesus therefore, knowing] that they would come and take him by force, to make 
him a king, he departed [withdrew] again” into a [the] mountain himself alone. 
16 And (But] when even was now come [when evening came], his disciples went 
17 down unto the sea [or, lake]* ‘and entered into a ship, and went [having entered 
a ship, they were going] over the sea toward Capernaum. And it was now dark 
18 [darkness had now come on], and Jesus was not [yet]'* come to them. And the 
sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew [And as a strong wind was blowing, 
19 the sea began to rise]. So when [When therefore] they had rowed [in vain] about 
five and twenty or thirty furlongs, they see [behold] Jesus walking on the sea, and 
20 drawing nigh unto the ship: and they were afraid, But he saith unto them, It is 
I; be not afraid. 
91. ‘Then they willingly received him [they were willing to take him]" into the ship: 
and immediately the ship was at the land. whither they went [were going]. 


8. DECISIVE DECLARATION OF CHRIST, AND OFFENCE OF MANY DISCIPLES. 


22 The day following, when [omit when] the people which stood on the other side 
of the sea saw’ that there was none [no] other boat there, save that one [but one], 
whereinto his disciples were entered [omit whereinto his disciples were entered ],’° and 
that Jesus went not with his disciples into the boat, but that his disciples were gone 
[went] away alone [so that they for a time supposed that Jesus was still somewhere in their 

23 vicinity]; (Howbeit [And though the disciples had been seen to go away without Jesus] 
there came other boats [among which they might have returned] from Tiberias nigh 
unto [near] the place where they did eat [ate the] bread, after that [when] the 

24 Lord had given thanks:)” When the people therefore saw [at last perceived ] that 
Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, they also” took shipping [they them- 
selves?! entered into the boats] and came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus. 

95 And when they had found him on the other side of the sea, they said unto him, 

26 Rabbi, when camest thou hither? Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw the [omit the] miracles [signs], but 
because ye did eat [ate] of the loaves, and were filled. . 

97. Labour not [Work not, Busy not yourselves] for the meat [food] which perisheth, 
but for that meat [the food] which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
man shall give [giveth]” unto you: for him hath God the Father sealed [for him 
hath the Father sealed, even God]. °° ; 

98 Then said they unto him, What shall we do, that we might [may] work the 

29 works of God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, that 

30 ye believe on him whom he hath [omit hath] sent. They said therefore unto him, 
What sign showest [doest] thou then, that we may see, and believe thee? what 

31 dost thou work? Our fathers did eat [ate] manna in the desert [wilderness] 3 as 
“t is written, ‘He gave them.bread from heaven to eat.’ [Ps. Ixxviii. 24.] 

32 Thensaid Jesus unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that [the] bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from 

33 heaven. For the bread of God is he [that] which cometh down from heaven, and 

34 giveth life unto the world. Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this 

read. ; 

35 ° And” Jesus [therefore] said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh 
to me, shall never [not]* hunger ; and he that believeth on me, shall never thirst. 

36 But I said unto you, That ye also [omit also] have [even] seen me,” and believe 

37 not. All that the Father giveth me, shall [will] come to me; and him that cometh 

38 to me, I will in no wise cast out. For I came down [have, or, am come down, 
zarapeenra) from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 

39 And this is the Father's will which hath sent me [the will of him that sent me], 
that of all which he hath given me, I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
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40 again at the last day. And [For]” this is the will of him that sent me [the will 
of my Father],” that every one which seeth [who looketh on] the Son, and be- 
lieveth on [in] him, may [should] have everlasting life: and I will [and that I 
should] raise him up at the last day. 

41 The Jews then [therefore] murmured at him, because he said, I am the bread 

42, which came down from heaven. And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know? how is it then that he saith [how then doth 

43 this man say],” I came [have come] down from heaven? Jesus therefore answered 

44 and said unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. No man [no one] can come 
to me, except the Father which hath sent [who sent] me draw him: and I will 

45 [shall] raise him up at the last day. It is written in the prophets, ‘And they shall 
be all taught of God’ (Isa. liv. 13). Every man therefore” that hath heard, and 
hath learned of the Father [or, that heareth from the Father and learneth],” 

46 cometh unto me. Not that any man [one] hath seen the Father, save he which is 

47 of God [but he who is from God], he hath seen the Father. Verily, verily, I say 

48 unto you, He that believeth on me” hath everlasting life. I amthat (the] bread of 

49 life. Your fathers did eat [ate the] manna in the wilderness, and are dead [died]. 

50 This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 

51 and not die. Iam the living bread which came down from heaven: if any man 
[one] eat of this [of my] bread,® he shall live forever: and the bread that I will give 
is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.— 

52 The Jews therefore strove [contended] among themselves, saying, How can this 

53 man give us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except [Unless] ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 

54 blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso [He that] eateth my flesh, and drinketh 

55 my blood, hath eternal life; and I will [shall] raise him up at the last day. For 
my flesh is meat indeed [true food, ady97¢ Epaors],® and my blood is drink indeed 

56 [true drink, diy%7¢ xdotc]. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 

57 dwelleth in me,and I in him. As the living Father hath [omit hath] sent me, and 
I live by [by reason of, or, because of] the Father: [even] so he that eateth me, even 

58 he shali live by [by reason of] me. This is that [the] bread which came down 
from heaven: not as your [the] fathers did eat [ate] manna,” and are dead [died]: 
he that eateth of this bread shall [will] live forever. ~ 

59 These things said he in the synagogue, as he taught [while teaching] in Caper- 
naum. 

60 Many therefore of his disciples [themselves], when they heard this, said, This is an 

61 hard saying [This saying is hard];” who can hear it? When Jesus knew [But Je- 
sus knowing] in himself that his disciples murmured at it [were murmuring at this], 

62 he said unto them, Doth this offend you? What and if ye shall see [What then 
if ye should behold] the Son of man ascend up [ascending, d@vafatvovta] where he was 

63 before? It is the Spirit that quickeneth [giveth life]; the flesh profiteth nothing 
the words that I speak [have spoken, AeAddyza] unto you, they [omit they] are 

64 spirit, and they [omit they] are life. But there are some of you that believe not. 
For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who 

65 [it was, tés gore, that] should betray him. And he said, Therefore said I unto 
you [For this cause I have told you], that no man can come unto me except it 
were [be] given unto him of my Father. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—[Two readings, but the same sense, é0edpovv and éépwv. John uses opav only in the perfect. See Tischend. 
and the crit. Note of Meyer.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.—avrov is wanting in the principal MSS. 

8 Ver. 5.— The subjunctive aorist ayopdcwpev [instead of the indicative future of the Recepta, ayopacoper] is established 
by A. B. D. (Cod. Sin.], etc. 

4 Ver. 7.[Siaxociwy Syvapiwy apror. Denarius is a Roman silver coin, at first equal to ten asses (hence the name), 
afterwards increased to sixteen, and equivalent to the Greek drachm. From the parable of the laborers in the vineyard it 
would seem that a denarius was then the ordinary pay for aday’s labor, Matt. xx. 2. Its value was about equal to 7 English 

ence, or 15 American cents. The E. V. should have retained the Latin term, as the Evangelists did in Greek, or it should 
ave rendered it shilling, rather than penny, which is too far below the value.—P. 8. 

§ Ver. 7.[The rec, inserts avray atter éxagtos. Omitted by &. A. B. L., and the recent edd.—P. S. 

6 Ver. 9.—The év {of the Recepta: @ single lad], omitted by B. D. L., might have more easily dropped out [after the pre. 
pee yp ide ene than crept in. It is wanting also in the Cod. Sin., thrown out by Tischend., bracketed by Lachm. 
an ‘ord.—P. 8. 

7 Ver. 10.—[The rec. inserts 8¢ after «lrev, without good authority.—P. 8.] 
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8 Ver. 10.—[The verbs avaninrw (f. avamecovmat, aor. 2. avémerov) and avdcemac signify in the N. T. the ancient cus- 
tom of reclining at table, upon the couch or triclinium, which was usually higher than the low table. The English equivalent 
is to sit awe or at meat. - In this case they lay upon the ground. Mark and Luke describe the manner. See Mark vi. 39% 
4u.—P. 8. 

9 Ver. 11.—[odv, therefore, is much better supported than Sé of the text. rec.. and is adopted by Lachm., Tischend., Alf 
(Lange, in his version, follows here the tezf. rec., but usually the readings of Lachm. Probably an oversight.)—P. 8S. 

10 Ver. 11.—The words: “ the disciples, and the disciples to” (tots padynrais, oi dé paOyrat, text.rec.], are wanting in A. B. 
L. {and in the Cod. Sin.], etc., and in almost all the Versions. They have been supplied from Matt. xiv. 19. 

n ‘ig 14.—|The text. rec. inserts 6 "Ingots after oyuetov,—beginning a church lesson, omitted by the critical editors. 
—P. S. 

12 Ver. 15.—IdAw (omitted by Tischendorf), with reference to ver. 3, is sufficiently supported by A.B. D. [In the 8th 
crit. ed., Tischendorf has restored méAtv, probably influenced ty Cod. Sin. He also now reads devyet instead of the usual 
avexwpyoev with the remark that the latter is a correction from Matthew, and ¢evyec was thrown out as not being con- 
sistent with the dignity of Jesus. Certepev yee alientssimum est a correctore.—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. ESET Lange puts a period here, and several editions of the Greek a semicolon, instead of the comma of the 
Recepta.—E. D. Y. 

i Ver. Terns reading ovrw, not yet, in B.D. L., efc., and in the Versions and the fathers [and Cod. Sin., instead of the 
ov« of the rec.] adopted by Lachmann [Tischend., Alf.], is hardly an explanatory gloss (Meyer), but was more probably 
dropped on account of its difficulty. See the Exegesis. 

16 Ver. 21.—{Cod Sin. reads #A0ov for 7AcAov. See the Exeget. Notes.—P. 8.] 

16 Ver, 22._|This “ when” issimply an anticipation of the é7e at the beginning of ver. 24. It is the English Version’s 
solution of the grammatical difficulty of the whole sentence, ver. 22-24. ‘Lhe Vulgate and Luther avoid the difficulty by 
following the reading elov or cidev, instead of the participle idey (see below). Lauge’s ingenious construction I have not 
attempted to represent inthe text. It will be found in full in the Exegesis. But the substance of it may be carried along 
in the very words of the English Version, as I have indicated.—¥. D. Y.] 

1 Ibid.—Cod. A. [B. L.], Chrysostom, the Versions, Lachmann [Tischend., Alf.] read elSov; D.[s.]: elev. A grammatical 
conjecture. {Meyer defends the text, rec. id.sv, and says that the definite tense was inserted to ease the grammatical struc- 
ture.—P. 8. 

18 [bid —The words éxeivo eis 6 évéByaav ot padyrat avtod [text. rec., %.* D.] are wanting in A. B. L., the Vulgate and the 
Itala, and appear as an elucidation with many variations. [Umitted by Lachm., Tischend., Alf.] 

19 Ver. 23._[The parenthesis of this verse in the Text. Rec. is removed by Dr. Lange, or rather is extended to the whole 

assage from 6 éoTnKkws mépay 7. 8., ver. 22, to the end of ver. 23. See his construction in the Exegesis. Meyer entirely ob- 
iterates the purenthesis.—E. D. Y.] 
20 Ver. 24,—The «ai before avrot is lacking in the best MSS. [and in Cod. Sin.], 
21 Ibid.—_{Avroi.] 
Ver. 27.—[For the future décet Cod. . D. Syr., Chrys. and Tischend. (ed. viii.) read the present d(Swo.v.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver. 35.—|Text. rec., inserts 5¢. and, after eimev, X. D. Tischend. otv. Omitted by B. L.T., Alf.—P.8.] 

% Ver. 35.—|The E. V. connects mémore with ob wn Tetvdon as well as with ov wy dupjcer.—P. 8. 

% Ver. 36.—The pe, wanting in Cod. A., bracketed by Lachmann, is sufficiently attested. [It is wanting in the Cod. Sin, 
and omitted by Tischend., but retained by Alford. Lange translates cai in this verse correctly sogar, even.—P. 8.] 

28 Ver. 39.—According to the best Codd. matpés is an addition. [In the Cod, Sin. the whole clause Totro--matpés is 
wanting (home@otel.)—E. D. Y.] 

27 Ver. 40.—T'dp, according to A. B. C., etc. [and Cod. Sin.], instead of the dé of the Recepta. : 

28 Ibid.— Most Codd., B. C. D. (Cod. Sin.], etc., Clement and other fathers, and some versions read zatpds pov, instead of 
the Recepta méupavtds we. A third reading, M. A., efc., méupavros matpés, aims toadjust the two. The éext. rec. comes from 
verse 39. 

29 Ver. 42.—The second odros has several.MSS. against it, butcould have more easily dropped out than crept in. [The 
Cod. Sin. has the odros, and reads: oftos Aéyet: “Evy éx, instead of the text. rec.: Aéyet obr0s* “Oru éx'—E, D. Y,] 

30 Ver. 45.—Odp, therefore, after mas is not sufficiently supported. 

81 Ibid.—The readings axovaas and axovwy are both strongly attested; the former somewhat the more strongly, while 
the latter is favored by the probability that the tense of wa0wy following would react. [The Cod. Sin. has axovoac.— 
EK. D. Y. 

32 yon 47.—[The words eis éu¢ are omitted by X. B. and other ancient MSS., and by Tischend., but inserted by other MSS. 
and the Versions, and retained by Lachm., bracketed by Alf.—P. S.] 

33 Ver. 51.--[Tischend., ed. viii., reads with Cod. Sin., etc., é« tov €44.00 aprov (Hil. ex meo pane; Cypr.de meo pane), 
instead of é« rovtov Tod aprov with B.C. L. The latter !ooks like a correction.—P. 8. 

84 Ver. 51—On the omission of these words: which If will give,—in Codd. B.C. L. D., etc., see the Exegesis. [In the 
Cod. Sin. the whole clause: jv ¢ya—Kdcpmov Cwis, is wanting.—H. D. Y. 

85 Ver. 55.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read aAnO%s [true] both times (according to B. C. K. L., etc.) instead of adnOas 
(truly, indeed); the latter is probably explanatory, since 4Ay9.v7 (Cyril, Chrysostom) is the word to be expected. [‘T'regelles, 
Alford, Westcott and Hort unanimously adopt aAn7js. So also Tischend., 8th ed., Meyer, 5th ed., and Lange, who ren- 
drs: wahrhafte, t.¢., real, substantial, Speise, Trank. Cod. Sin. has here several corrections which Tischendorf notes: 
“ ab adnOws priore ad posterius transiluit ; N° supplevit omissa ac bis adnOns dedit, nisi quod alterum (a °>?) rursus in 
adydus mutatum.”—P. 8. 

a 36 Ver. 58.—The omission of the juav by important MSS., B. C. L., etc. (adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf), may be 
due to theological reasons. Likewise the omission of 70 wdvva in C.T., etc.(adopted by Tischendorf). The former reading 
ig supported by D., etc, the latter by B. (The Cod. Sin. lacks both bpovand 7d pavva. Tischend., 8th ed., Tregelles, Alford, 
Westcott and Hort do the same, and read simply : xaOws épayov oi marépes Kat amcOavor, as the fathers ate and died.—P. 8.] 

87 Ver. 60.—[Tischend., Alf., etc., read: oxAnpds éotwv 0 Adyos obtos, which is supported by N. B. C. D., etc., against the 
rext. rec. which puts odtos before o Adyos.—P. 8. 

38 Ver. 63. [Lange inserts after jlesh the gloss: as such, separately considered, and after nothing : doeth nothing towards 
at. See Exeg.—P.S.]° 

39 Ver. 65.—The eee AeAdAnka is supported by decisive authorities, B. C. [Cod. Sin., Tischend., Alf, etc.]. The Re- 
cepta [AaAa] generalizes the word. 


1. THE MIRACULOUS FEEDING. ing. He represents Himself here as the Bread 
of Life, as in the 4th chap. He exhibits Himself 
as the Water of Life. Thousands upon thousands 
in all ages and countries of the world have satis- 


fied their spiritual hunger by feeding on Him, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the parallels in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and the comments in the first two vols. 


[The double miracle of the feeding of the mul- 
titude, and the stilling of the tempest, is the only 
miracle which John has in common with all the 
Synoptists (Luke alone omits the stilling of the 
tempest). But he relates it chiefly as the occasion 
and basis of a lengthy discourse of Jesus, which is 
omitted by the other evangelists, and which brings 
out the symbolical meaning of the miraculous feed- 





and yet He remains to this day, and will remain 
to the end of time the same inexhaustible source 
of supply. The miraculous feeding bears also 
a striking resemblance to the miracle of the 
change of water into winein chap. ii. Thenear- 
ness of the typical paschal feast (vi, 4,) givesthe 
discourse a bearing on the great paschal sacri- 
fice of the Lamb of God for the life of the world 
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Chap. vi. develops the national unbelief or false 
belief in the people of Galilee, as chap. v. reveals 
the national unbelief of the leaders inJudea; but 
both chapters bring out thecrisis. Alford says: 
“In chap. v. Christ is the Son of God, testified 
to by the Father, received by faith, rejected by 
unblief; here He is the Son of Man, the incarnate 
Life of the World, and the unbelief of the Jews 
and His own disciples is set in strong contrast 
with the feeding on Him as the Bread of Life.” 
But He is this Bread of Life by virtue of His 
descent from heaven, as the incarnate Son of 
God, and by sacrificing His flesh and blood, 7. e., 
His whole human life on earth, in holy obedience 
and atoning suffering for the life of the world. 
The discourse of the sixth chap. bears the same 
relation to the Lord’s Supper as the discourse 
with Nicodemus (chap. iii.) does to baptism, ¢. e., 
it expresses the general cdea which precedes and 
underlies the sacramental rite as\ subsequently 
instituted. See remarks on ver. 27 and the Hz- 
cursus at the close of the Exeg. Notes.—P. S.] 

The history of the miracle, The time, place, 
and essential features are those of the first of the 
two miraculous feedings which Jesus performed 
(Matt. xiv. 18; Mark vi. 80; Luke. ix. 10. See 
the Comm. on Matt.). The historical connection 
of it in John is not, as Meyer asserts [p. 249], 
different from that inthe synoptical Gospels. In 
John the miracle is preceded by a voyage over 
the sea to the eastern side from the vicinity of 
Tiberias, and followed by the miraculous walk- 
ing upon the sea. In Matthew also Jesus ‘‘ de- 
parted by ship into a desert place,” because 
Herod had executed John and was curious to see 
Jesus; and the feeding is followed by the walking 
onthe sea. In Mark it is further specified that 
the sending out of the twelve, in other words 
Christ’s setting out towards Jerusalem (to the 
feast of Purim), had occurred shortly before, and 
that the apostles had just gathered themselves 
together again to Jesus. The order is exacily 
the same in Luke, though Luke gives not the 
walking on the sea.—The single external differ- 
ence, therefore, in regard to the cause of the 
voyage is, that John gives the attempts to en- 
snare Jesus in Jerusalem as the cause of His re- 
turn to Galilee, and the synoptical Evangelists 
mention the more immediate occasion of His go- 
ing over the lake, to wit: Herod’s intention to 
bring Jesus before him. The two motives are 
manifestly akin, and might easily coéxist. See 
Com. on Matt., chap. xiv. 

Ver. 1. After these things Jesus went 
away over the sea of Galilee.—-[ Mera raira, 
i.e, after the transactions related in chap. v. 
Christ probably returned to Galilee soon after 
the feast of Purim (chap. v. 1), which took place 
in March, and performed this miracle between 
the feast of Purim and the next passover, which 
was celebrated a month later, but which Jesus 
did not attend for the reason mentioned in chap. 
vii. 1. He continued in Galilee till the feast of 
Tabernacles, which occurred in October, and 
which He attended (vii. 1, 2,10). This gives us 
seven consecutive months in Galilee during this 
year, including the last month of the first and 
six months of the second (or, third, according to 
the view taken of the éopr# in v. 1, see remarks 
there) of our Lord’s public ministry. John re- 


lates in chap. vi. only the most salient events of 
this period, and takcs much for granted and well 
understood from other sources.—P. 8. ] 

’Arqavev is not to be referred, as by Baum- 
garten and Meyer, to the departure of Jesus from 
Jerusalem.* After thereturn of Jesus to Galilee, 
which of course took place very soon after the 
feast of Purim, since Jesus was no longer safe in 
Judea, one more circumstance came in, which 
the synoptical Evangelists record (see Leben 
Jesu, Il. 2, p. 779). Yet Tholuck groundlessly 
supposes a long intervening ministry in Galilee, 
hecause the passover came not long after the 
feast of Purim, and the passover was now just at 
hand (ver. 4).¢ Meyer disputes the view of 
Briickner and earlier interpreters, that the 
arqjASev must be referred to some place in Gali- 
lee, and the view of Paulus, that the genitive, 
The TiBep., indicates that He crossed the sea from 
Tiberias;t following chap. v. 1, the phrase must 
amount to: drodimav ‘TepoodAuua Ave répav. 
This is undoubtedly right so far as it represents 
the crossing of the sea as occasioned by the ex- 
periences in Jerusalem; and John also calls the 
sea of Galilee in chap. xxi. 1, YdAacoa Tie 
TiBepcddoc, after the manner of the Greeks (Aiuv7 
TiBepic, Pausan. y..7, 3). But in the verse before 
us the first designation, t7¢ TadcAaiac, certainly 
was not necessary in addition to the second; for 
any one would understand the second, though it 
differed from the expression of the synoptical 
Evangelists (Matt. iv. 18). The second designa- 
tion, therefore, must be taken as an additional 
specification. Thus large. seas often have par- 
ticular names from particular districts on their 
coasts; the Bodenseeis also the Lake of Constance, 
and the Vierwaldstdtter See, or Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons, the Lake of Lucerne. After all is 
said, the Evangelist of course does not intend to 
make the Lord embark at Jerusalem. And the 
interest which Herod Antipas was just now 
taking in the appearance of Christ, andthe Lord's 
own rapid escape, as well as the straggling ships 
from Tiberias mentioned immediately after (ver. 
23), imply that Christ embarked from the part 
of the coast about Tiberias. Respecting the 
lake, see note on Matthew iv. 18.|| 





*[Meyer arbitrarily supplies: “having left Jerusalem.” 
All older commentators, as also Briickner, Hengstenberg, 
Godet, refer amyA@ev to Capervaum or some other place in 
Galilee. Alford, agreeing with Liicke, says that am7A@ev 6 
Ino. répav tis Oaddooys, if connected with the preceding 
discourse, would be unintelligible, and can only be under- 
stood by the fragmentary (?) character of John’s Gospel as re, 
lates to mere narration, aud the well known fact being presup. 
posed, that His ministry principally took place in Galilee.— 
Paes : 

+ (Ewald, with his usual oracular self-assurance, as if he 
had been present at the composition of the Gospel] of John, 
asserts that by a sad accident a whole sheet (he does not 
specify the precise number of chapters and verses) between 
chap. v. and vi., was lost before the Gospel came into general 
circulation. Die Johannetschen Schrifien, I., p. 221.—P. 8.] 

(This would require a7 or é« TiBeprdSos.—P 8.] 

2 (TiBeptddos is a geographical genitive, mserted for the 
easier understanding of Gentile readers (comp. xxi. 1), who 
knew the lake best by that name (Pausan, v. 7,3; avros oda 
"Idpdavov Aiuvyv TiBepida ovowagouevyy Siodevovra), though 
Matthew and Mark always call it aA. Tis TadcAatas, Luke 
once (y. 1), Acuvy Tevynoapér, Josephus (De bello Jud., iii. 10. 
8, etc.), usually Tevyynoap or Tevvyoapitis. Hence the Vulg. 
and Beza correctly translate: “mare Galiles, quod est 
Tiberiadis ;” so also the E. V.—P, §.] 

|| (Dr. Robinson (Lea, sub Tevynoaper, p. 141) thus describes 
the sea of Tiberias: “It is about 12 miles long, and 5 or six 
broad, and isstill celebrated for the purity and salubrity of 
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We must further consider that if Jesus, re- 
turning from Jerusalem, wished to pass as soon 
as possible over the sea, He must rather sail from 
the region of Tiberias, than from Capernaum. 

Respecting the eastern coast (Matt, chap. xiv.) 
comp. von Raumer’s Paldstina, p. 60 and 205 sqq. 
“The ancient Bashan, about the time of Christ, 
embraced five provinces: Gaulanitis, Trachoni- 
tis, Auranitis, Bataneea, and Iturea. Gaulanitis 
corresponded nearly to the present Tsholan, and 
lay between the upper Jordan, the sea of Tibe- 
rias, and the lower Mandhur.” The eastern 
shores of the sea (chalk, interspersed with basalt) 
rise to a height of from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand feet, and spread into a table-land cut up 
with wadys; the western mountains are about 
half as high. The eastern coast was an asylum 
for the Lord on account of its solitude, and on 
account of its being under the jurisdiction of 
Philip, a son of Herod the Great, and a mild 
prince, who after his father’s death had become 
tetrarch of Batenza, Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, 
and Paneas. He died childless at Julias, A. D. 
34, and his dominions were attached to the pro- 
vince of Syria (not to be confounded with the 
Philip whose wife Herodias was married to 
Herod Antipas; see on Matt. chap. xiv). 

Tiberias.—A city in Galilee, and in the most 
beautiful part of it, on the western shore of the 
lake, south of the middle, on a narrow plain 
(Joseph. Antiq. xix. 8, 1; xviii. 2, 8), a then 
modern, Herodian city of Palestine, adorned with 
a royal palace and a race-course, inhabited 
mostly by heathens, named by Herod Antipas in 
honor of the emperor Tiberius. Herod seems to 
have usually resided here; and this, according 
to Bachiene, was the reason why Jesus never 
visited this city. From Herod Antipas to the 
accession of Herod Agrippa II., it was the capi- 
tal of the province. Fishing and lake transpor- 
tation were the chief employment of the inhabi- 
tants. After the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
for several centuries, it was the seat of a re- 
nowned Jewish school (Lightfoot), and one of the 
four sacred cities of the Jews. In the vicinity, 
at the village of Emmaus, were warm baths 
(sulphur, salt, iron; medicinal). Some, with- 
out sufficient reason, identify the place with 
Cinneroth (Josh. xix. 35, belonging to the tribe 
of Naphtali), with Hammath (Ibid.), and with 
Rakkath (Ibid.). Now Zabaria, with about three 
thousand inhabitants, Jews. An earthquake in 
the year 1837. See Von Schubert IIL, 233, 
Robinson III., 500. [Boston ed. of 1856, vol. IL., 
380-394. Robinson describes the present town, 
called in Arabic Vabariyeh, as ‘‘the most mean 
and miserable place” in Palestine, ‘‘a picture of 
disgusting filth and frightful wretchedness,” It 
suffered much from an earthquake in 1837, when 
about 700 persons died out of a population of 
2500.—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. Anda great multitude followed 
him.—It seems not to be a multitude which has 





its waters and the abundance of its fish. It presents, indeed, a 
beautiful sheet of limpid water in a deep depressed basin, with 
a continuous wall of hills on the sides; but the hills are rounded 
and tarie; and although after the rainy season the verdure 
of the wrass and herbage gives them a pleasing aspect, yet 
later in the year they become naked anddreary. Its position 
exposes it to gusts of wind.” Comp. his Researches, Boston 
ed. of 1856, Vol. IL., 380, 336, 415-417.—P. 8.] 
14 














just now gathered (7xoAoter) ; it possibly con- 
sisted in part of the remnants of the Galilean cara- 
yan returning from the feast of Purim, but certain- 
ly for the most part of the beginnings of the Pass- 
over caravan; without doubt Galileans. Many 
might have attached themselves to the returning 
disciples, who also wrought miracles, Yet the 
text implies that new miracles of the Lord, per- 
formed on the western shore, were the particu- 
lar attraction. 

_ Ver. 8. Into the mountain.—This standing 
phrase is accounted for (1) by the character of 
the Palestinian landscape, affording everywhere 
heights on which Christ could withdraw from 
intercourse with the people in the plain; (2) by 
the Lord’s habit of retiring upon a mountain ; 
(8) by a symbolical view which has insensibly 
connected itself with this habit: taking the soli- 
tude of a high mountain for the stillness of prayer. 
The region is more particularly stated by Luke 
(chap. ix. 10) ; it was near the eastern Bethsaida 
in Gaulanitis. 

Ver. 4. And the passover, the feast of 
the Jews, was nigh.—The feast, 7. ¢., the 
principal feast. The passover of the same year, 
782. Liicke groundlessly supposes that Jesus 
attended this feast. The absence from the prin- 
cipal feasts was nothing inconceivable, as may 
be inferred from the questions in chap. vil. 11 
and xi. 56, (Paulus, contrary to the usage of 
the language, ii. 18; xii. 2., efe., renders: noé 
long past.) [The nearness of the passover ac- 
counts for the multitude of people ready for a 
journey to Jerusalem, and suggested in part the 
subject of the following discourse on the sacri- 
fice of Christ’s life for the life of the world, which 
was typically foreshadowed in the Jewish pass- 
over.—P. 8. ] : 

Ver. 5. Agreat company come unto him. 
—Meyer: “It was a new company [pilgrims to 
the festival], not that of ver. 2, which had fol- 
lowed Him on His way to the sea.” The con- 
trary is plainly stated by the synoptical Gospels, 
Matt. xiv. 18; Mark vi. 88; Luke ix. 11. Ac- 
cording to Lampe, Bruno Bauer, Baur, and 
Luthardt [Hengstenberg], the subsequent dis- 
course of Jesus concerning the eating of His 
blood relates to the passover, and reveals the 
antitype of that type. Meyer disputes this, be- 
cause the discourse lacks the slightest hint of it. 
Some hint, however, lies in the very choice of 
the striking terms and in the subsequent words 
of institution. 

To Philip.—To this disciple the question 
must have been a peculiar test. See the note on 
chap. i. 45. It is possible, however, that Philip 
was the one who first. solicited the Lord to send 
the people away, Matt. xiv. 15.—According to 
Bengel, Philip had charge of the res alimeniaria. 
Meyer urges against this that Judas was the 
treasurer [xiii. 29], which is not a sufficient 
reason; with better reason he refers also to the 
individuality of Philip, as exhibited in chap. xiv. 
8, which, however, he calls verstandesmiissig [jejune 
and calculating, and somewhat skeptical, like Tho- 
mas. Chrysostom also infers from xix. 8, that Phi- 
lip was weaker in faith or tardier in spiritual ap- 
prehension than the rest. Alford takes the cir- 
cumstance as simple matter of fact, implying per- 
haps that he was nearest the Lord at the mo- 
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ment.—P. S.] John’s omission of the circum- 
stance that Jesus had previously been teaching 
this multitude and healing their sick (see on 
Matt.), making the Lord ask immediately: 
“Whence shall we buy bread [ayopdoo- 
pev, conjunct. deliberat.|?” is of course only an 
abridgment of the history sustained by many ex- 
amples (see ver. 1; Liicke, Neander), not a dif- 
ference, as Meyer holds, nor a sign of defective 
testimony, according to Baur. By the circum- 
stance that Andrew had already made the ac- 
quaintance of a baker’s errand boy, or bread 
vender in the caravan, John himself indicates 
that the scene did not occur abruptly. Alsoby 
the aorists. [John represents the Lord as first 
suggesting the question how to feed the multi- 
tude; the Synoptists relate that the disciples 
came tothe Lord and asked Him to dismiss the 
multitude from this desert place into the villages 
where they might buy themselves food. John’s 
narrative is abridged. But in every important 
point the agreement is complete. See the re- 
marks of Aiford in loc.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 6. To prove him.—Plainly a test of 
faith; which Meyer without reason denies, and 
then himself confirms; Philip must be more 
ready to experience the power of faith. But it 
was also a test of love which the disciples stood 
better than the test of faith, [For he him- 
self knew.—Jesus did not need the counsel of 
Philip.—P.S. ] 

Ver. 7. Two hundred denaries’ worth.— 
A hundred denaries were equivalent to about 
fourteen dollars and a half. Comp. on Mark vi. 
87. Grotius supposes, this was the contents of 
the treasury. John represents it as the prompt 
calculation of the quick-minded Philip. The 
representation in Mark is not inconsistent with 
this; yet seems to imply that the disciples are 
ready to apply all their fund to the feeding of 
the people. Yet, according to Philip, even the 
high estimate of two hundred denaries would not 
suffice. 

Ver. 8. Andrew . saith unto him.— 
Here again, as in chap. xii. 22, Andrew appears 
near Philip and in like manner in an act of 
friendly interest and assistance.—Andrew seems 
to be a master in mediation and advice, John i. 
40 sqq., and xii. 22. On that other occasion also 
he supplements Philip. But why is it said: 
““One of His disciples 2” Wassenbergh considers 
the apparently superfluous and disturbing words 
to be a gloss. But John intends to mark that 
it was one of the disciples who first, though with 
tremblixg heart, directed his eye to that little 
store with which Jesus wrought the miracle. 

Ver.9. There is one here. Ilacddpciov 
év. One little boy; one young slave; one little 
apprentice.* The last, most likely a bread ven- 
der or sutler accompanying the caravan. The 
sense is: there is only one little trader here, 
and he has only so much. 

Barley-loaves. — The food of the poorer 
classes. Zr. Pesachim [fol. III. 2]: ‘ Rabbi 
Johannan said the barley is fine. He was an- 
swered: say this to horses and asses [nuntia hoe 








® (Wordsworth: One person, and he a child; and he has 
only five loaves, and they of barley ; and two fishes, and they 
small. Then Dr. W. goes on allegorizing about the elements 
of the sacrament.—P. 8.} 


equis et asinis ].”” Two small fishes.—’074- 
prov [Lat. opsonium], a diminutive of dvov [from 
érTdw, or ébw, to cook, to roast], any thing cooked 
or roasted, to go as a relish with bread (mpoodd- 
ytov); generally fish [little fish], as here. [of 
later Greek usage. In the New Testament oyd- 
prov is peculiar to John who employs it five times 
(vi. 9, 11; xx. 9, 10,18). The Synoptists use 
here the word iydvec.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. Much grass in the place.—A 
mark of the eastern spring about the time of the 
passover.* [After the rainy season.]—The 
men. Constituting, no doubt, according to the 
idea of the festival caravans, the great mass. 
They appear here as heads of families, around 
whom in many cases women and children were 
grouped. [oi advdpec, a touch of accuracy; the 
men alone were arranged in companies and num- 
bered, while the women and children were served 
promiscuously. (See Meyer and Alford in loc.) 
According to Mark the multitude reclined on the 
green pasture ground by parties or in groups of 
hundreds and fifties. They probably formed 
two semicircles, an outer semicircle of 30 hun- 
dreds, and an inner semicircle of 40 fifties. A 
wise symmetrical arrangement for the easy and 
just distribution of the food.—P. S.] 

Ver. 11. Given thanks.—Matt. xiv. 19. 
According to the best authorities, the distribu- 
tion by the disciples, which is in the Textus Rec. 
supplied here from Matthew, is left by John to 
be supposed. See the Texruat Norn. 

[Ev xaptorgoac, for which the other Evange- 
lists use edAoyeiv, is in accordance with the bless- 
ing or grace of the father of a Jewish family at 
meals, and has here a special bearing on the 
miracle. John describes the distribution (d:édwxe 
Toi¢g avakeruévorc) as being the act of Christ, with- 
out, however, excluding the intervention of the 
disciples as mentioned by Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. Verse 11 is the place for the miracle, but 
the exact moment and manner of its performance 
eludes the grasp of the senses. It must have 
taken place immediately after the prayer of 
Christ as He distributed the bread through the 
apostles to the eaters. The evangelists show 
their good sense in omitting a description of what 
is indescribable. Augustine’s and Olshausen’s 
ingenious idea of a divinely hastened process of 
nature (to which must be added an accelerated pro- 
cess of art, or the combined labors of the reaper, 
miller and baker, by which wheat or barley is 
changed into bread) does not help the under- 
standing of the matter, and has only the value 
of an analogy. We cannot conceive, philosophi- 
cally, of supernaturally, yet visibly growing 
loaves, and of supernaturally growing or multi- 
plying fishes. A miracle, like the primitive cre- 
ation, can only be apprehended by faith, which 
is the organ of the supernatural. It is, indeed, 
not a strictly creative act by which things non- 
existing are called into existence, for a miracle is 
always performed on matter already existing, 
but it is as great and difficult as a creative act, 
and is produced by the same divine power which, 








* (Wordsworth: A beautiful figure of the ‘green pasture’ 
(Ps. xxiii.), in which Christ feeds His people in the pinistes 
si His wore on sae ah TE where He prepares a table for 
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in one case, originates nature, and, in the other, 
acts from above and beyond nature upon (not 
against) nature. Comp. my notes onthe miracle 
at Cana, chap. ii., pp. 106 f., 109 f., and the notes 
on Matthew pp. 267.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 12. The gathering of the fragments here 
appears as directed bythe Lord. [A lesson of 
economy, which is consistent with the greatest 
liberality. ‘Make all you can, save all you can, 
giveall youcan.” KAdouara (from kAdw,.to break, as 
fragments from frango), broken pieces, not crumbs. 
More fragments were left than the original sup- 
ply of five loaves, which would not have filled 
five baskets.—P. S.] 

Ver. 13. Filled twelve baskets with the 
fragments.—[Probable reference to the twelve 
apostles, each of whom gathered the fragments 
and brought his basket full. Basket, the ordi- 
nary furniture of a travelling Jew for carrying 
his food. Some commentators refer the number 
to the twelve tribes of Israel as the type of the 
church which is fed by the bread of life to the 
end of time.—P. S.] Meyer urges that the 
twelve baskets were filled only with the frag- 
ments of the dread, and adds: Mark, vi. 48, 
states otherwise. Yet he would conceive the 
miracle only as a creative act, which operates 
here on quantity, as it operated on quality in the 
changing of the water into wine. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the miracle and the different explana- 
tions of it, see the Com. on Mait., chap. xiv. [Am. 
ed., pp. 266, 268, where the rationalistic, the 
mythical, the symbolic, and the orthodox views of 
the miracle are fully noticed. Comp. also my 
remarks on ver. 11 (p. 210), and Prof. van Oos- 
terzee in the Com. on Luke, p. 146.—P.8.] Not 
simply ‘‘a miracle of satisfying would Lange con- 
sider it,” as Tholuck inaccurately states. [ Dr. 
Lange admits an actual increase of the substance 
and nourishing quality of the bread by a power 
which went forth from the Logos, but assumes 
at the same time a modal or mystic medium 
in a corresponding moral and religious disposi- 
tion awakened by Christ among the eaters, so 
that it was a heavenly feast of the soul as well 
as a literal meal for the body. See his remarks 
below, and in Matthew, p. 267, also his Leben Jesu, 
III. p. 786, where he says: “ Christ fed the peo- 
ple with His bread, His faith, His divine power 
and the blessing of His love.”—P. S.] Meyer: 
«A creative act.” But we have here, by all 
means, a miracle of the Son, the Redeemer, not 
an absolutely creative act [ex nihilo]. If we 
know what creative is, we also know that all the 
days of creation were applied to it, till there was 
first the herb, not to say bread; therefore (1) a 
miracle of the increase of force in the element 
of divine power; then (2) of the increase of sub- 
stance in the element of love; the whole being (8) 
a miracle of the heavenly kingdom, in which one 
fares very ill if he leaves the heart out of account. 

2. In John this miracle gains a peculiar sig- 
nificance from its relation to the miracle of the 
turning of water into wine. Wine and bread, It 
receives further light from the history which 


follows. ; 
[3. The miracle of the miraculous feeding an 
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illustration of the truth that Christ is the bread 
of eternal life to His people in the ‘‘ desert place” 
of this world, on their journey to the ‘‘feast”’ of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. In this spiritual sense 
the miracle is continued from day to day. On its 
relation to the Lord’s Supper, see the Excursus 
* Ss] close of the Exegesis of this passage.— 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Com. on Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
on this passage. 

Jesus hastens from the tribunal of the Jews 
away beyond the sea into the mountain of God. 
—So the pious heart has a right to betake itself, 
from the pain which legalistic jealousy has 
ready for it in human schools and temples, to 
the great temple of God. (Butto find refuge and 
elevation in nature is one thing, and to run wild 
in nature is another.)—Over the sea and upon 
the mountain: the great, bold course of Christ: 
In His life; in history; in the leading of His 
people. — The passover-feast, the passover- 
journey, and the passover-sermon of Christ be- 
fore the passover of the Jews; the Lord ever in 
advance of His people. (The whole chapter.)— 
The trial of Philip’s faith.—What he saw, and 
what he did not see.—The character of Philip.— 
The arithmetic of Philip and the arithmetic of 
the Lord.—In the reckoning of men there is al- 
ways a deficit, in the reckoning of Christ there 
is always a surplus.—How the Lord has led His 
apostles to interest themselves even in the bodily 
wants of men.—How He has trained His minis- 
ters and messengers to care also for the poor and 
sick.—The sentiment of Andrew, compared with 
the sentiment of Philip. (The one would begin 
with much, the other seems at least inclined to 
begin with little.) —How in a Christian consulta- 
tion we gradually come nearer the right.—The 
little bread vender; Christ founds His great 
miracle on a small, every day incident.—‘‘ Make 
the men sit (lie) down:” a word of perpetual 
application.—When once a Christian people sit 
down together in peace and quietness, then the 
Lord works His wonders.—So He still works 
His miracle when the people sit down at His 
bidding (in the church, at the holy Supper, etc.). 
—Christ’s giving of thanks, the seal of His con- 
fidence.—The wonder-working table-blessing of 
Christ. —The divine miracles of faith at the sup- 
per in the desert.—The miraculous feeding ; 
miraculous 1, in the sitting down of the people 
at the bidding of Christ ; 2, in the thanksgiving 
of Christ before the feeding; 38, in the distribu- 
tion and breaking of the bread according to the 
appetite of all; 4, in the satisfaction of all; 5, 
in the surplus (more at the end than at the be- 
ginning).—Even the superfluity of God we should 
carefully economize.—The effect of the miracu- 
lous feeding on those who were fed: 1. Their 
true interpretation (that this is that Prophet, 
i. e., the Messiah); 2, their false application of 
it cee to make Him a king to their mind) 
_'he Lord must withdraw Himself as often 
from the homage of men, as from their persecu- 
tion.—Christ escaped to the mountain, and He 
alone: 1, the humble One, who offers up to the 
Father His miracle-working blessing; 2, the 
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self-possessed One, whom no fanaticism of men 
excites; 8, the exalted One, above the ambition 
of the world; 4, the holy One, who mingles not 
His affairs with human doings.—‘‘ They would 
make him a king:” in the midst of this tempta- 
tion, in which nobles fall by thousands, He 
stands erect, because He is the King. 

Srarke: Heninger: God uses all sorts of 
means, most rarely curiosity, for the conversion 
of sinners.—The nearer a feast, the more the 
children of God seek to dress their hearts for 
Him; they keep the feast in honor of Him.— 
Jesus is so high that He can overlook all 
His children, and can know what each one 
wants. _—CramMeR: The Lord cares for all, and 
is kind even to the unthankful.—Wova Bibl. 
Tub.: It is the weakness of our unbelieving 
heart, that, in our necessities, we always con- 
sider only their greatness and the slenderness 
of the means of relief, and not the infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness of God. If we have 
possessions, we have heart; but lack of money 
brings lack of faith.—QuusneL: We sin as well 
when we think that God will pass by the ordi- 
nary means of His providence as when we limit 
the providence of God to outward means.— 
Zursius: Christ can make bread in the desert, 
and abundance in want.—CansteIn: Whenever 
we eat, we ought to pray and thank God.— 
Cramer: Every creature, and therefore food, is 
sanctified by prayer and the word of God, 1 
Tim. iv. 5.—Happy are those ministers of the 
word who receive from the Lord what they de- 
liver to their hearers. —He to whom God intrusts 
temporal blessings, should not keep them to him- 
self, but share them with others.—To eat and be 
filled, is the blessing of God; and to eat and not 
be filled, is His curse, Hag. i. 16.—OsIaAnDER: 
The common mass is unintelligent; now it will 
exalt one to heaven, and soon after it will thrust 
the same one down to hell. Let no one in- 
trust himself to the favor of the multitude.— 
Hepincer: In the beginning of illumination, in 
the first glow, a man usually falls to extravagant 
undertakings, not according to the rule of divine 
prudence.—Zuistus: Flee, according to the ex- 
ample of thy Saviour, from that which the world, 
with its carnal mind, holds high, and seek that 
which is above. —Gossner: Jesus purposely 
caused the bread to pass through the hands of 
the disciples, that they might grasp it in their 
hands, who in their unbelief had seen it to be 
too little. 

Braung: The creative power of God which 
every year makes much grow from little, the 
harvest from the seed, even to superabundance, 
here also works. As it wrought in the begin- 
ning of the world, and works yearly in secret, 
here it comes forth openly.—The gathering fru- 
gality, which saves at the right time, belongs to 
the art of beneficence.—Jesus is the Redeemer 
from the sin which man loves, from the devil in 
whom man does not believe, from the death of 
which man does not think, from the hell which 
man does not fear; therefore He is not a Re- 
deemer for all. Were He but a Redeemer from 
hunger and from labor for a living (by means 
of material abundance), then He would be 
acceptable to all, The people wished to make 
Him a king; He was to be their work; they 





wished to have their hand in everything, even 
where they did not understand, and nothing 
should have honor which they did not give,— 
not even Jesus, the Prophet, the Messiah.— 
Lisco: Philip and Andrew both looked at the ~ 
visible; the one at the insufficient money, the 
other at the insufficient food. 

Hxzvusner: The power of Jesus to draw men 
to Himself. The power to do good draws more 
than the power to punish.—Unbelief everywhere 
looks at the small means and the feeble power. 
But God can accomplish much with little.—The 
purpose and the wonderful help of God are ever 
revealing themselves to the astonishment and 
shame of unbelief.—Jesus has regard for order 
and division, by means of orderly arrangement 
the multitude was easily viewed. So every- 
where in the kingdom of God. Men are divided, 
every one in his place.—In the hand of Jesus 
everything becomes blessing.—The disciples were 
hodmen of Jesus; and so are we.—To cover 
political plans under the cloak of religion, is 
scandalous abuse of religion. — The Christian 
should strive to keep clear of worldly distinction. 
—vVer. 1-15, the pericope for Lextare Sunday. 
How Jesus performs His miracles: 1. With holy 
design. 2. In love, only to relieve the actual 
stress of want and suffering. 8. With divine 
power. 4. With quietness and dignity. 5. With 
earnest precaution. 

ScuLereRMACHER: The Lord even feeds and 
nourishes those who truly gather round Him.— 
Drausexe: Itis not we that make Him king, but 
He that makes us kings, because citizens in His 
kingdom —RerinHarp: Thoughts on the con- 
stancy with which Jesus holds tothe great end 
of His life—Maruuineke: The Christian in 
solitude.—Greitina: We should learn from Je- 
sus to do much with little —Scuuttz: On the 
earthly blessing which God diffuses among men. 
ScuupErorr: The earthly mind always miscal- 
culates.— Lisco: The gospel for the day, a his- 
tory of the feeding, seems to have been appointed 
for this Sunday* not so much on account of the 
incidental remark that ‘‘ the passover, a feast of 
the Jews, was nigh,” as because Jesus was called 
by the people, whom He had miraculously fed, 
‘‘the Prophet that should come into the world ;” 
for it is plainly the design of the last three Sun- 
days of Lent to hold before us the threefo.d 
office of our Mediator, the suffering Jesus, as 
Christ: Prophet, Priest, and King.—Jb¢d: In 
Christ is full satisfaction for us.—The behaviour 
of Jesus towards weak and insincere friends: 1. 
He condescended to the necessities of their weak- 
ness. 2. He avoided their well-meant, but im- 
pure homage.—Bacumann: How urgently the 
Lenten season invites us take the bread of life. 
—Au.LFeLp: The Lord makes everything come 
out gloriously: (1) Where man is at his wits’ 
end, (2) God goes right on.—Kravssotp: Our 
daily bread a guide-board to heaven—ZJbid. : How 
faithfully the Lord cares for His people.—Rav- 
TENBERG: The eating of the bread from heaven: 
(1) How it is performed; (2) how much it in- 
cludes.—Jbid.: Christ’s kingdom is not of thig 
world: This (1) brings Him suffering in this 
world; (2) draws my heart from this world; 








* [The Fourth Sunday in Lent.—E. D. Y.| 
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(3) remains my comfort, when all things fail — 
Hi runss: The need; which receives the blessing 
of the Lord: 1. The need. 2. The testing. 3. 
The confirming. 4. The blessing.—RavurENBERG: 
The miracle at the table of the Lord: 1. The 
love which prepares the table. 2. The food 
which it offers. 3. The satisfaction which it 
gives.—Jaspis: Jesus, ever the helper of the 
poor.—J. J. RamsacH: The victory of faith in 
the exigencies of life.—AHLFELD: How goes it 
with the Christian who goes with Christ? 1. He 
cleaves to his Lord, and forsakes Him not. 2. 
The Lord may hide from him His face for the 
time, till 3. He at last breaks to him the bread 
of grace.—WissmMaNnn: The miraculous feeding 
shows ug that Christ has for His people: (1) A 
warm heart; (2) a clear eye; (3) an open hand. 
—See the next section. 

[Hmary: There is no catching by eye or 
touch the miraculous operation; it only remains 
for us to believe that God can do all things (con- 
sistent with His nature and character).—Auaus- 
rine (Tract. in Joh. 24; Serm. 130, 1): Christ 
multiplied in His hands the five loaves, just as 
He produces harvest out of a few grains: there 
was a power in His hands; and those five loaves 
were seeds, not indeed committed to earth, but 
multiplied by Him who made the earth. (The 
same idea is revived by Olshausen, but the com- 
parison is only serviceable as a remote analogy. 
See the Exegesis.)—Trencn: Here is a mira- 
cle of creative accretion, by which Christ pro- 
claimed Himself the bread of the world, the 
inexhausted and inexhaustible source of all life 
for the spiritual needs of hungering souls in 
all ages.—The twelve baskets, an apt symbol 
of Divine love which after all its out-goings 
upon others, abides itself far richer. Comp. 
2 Kings iv. 1-7; Prov. xi. 24: «There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.”—Analogies of 
this miracle: the manna in the wilderness; the 
multiplying of the widow’s cruse of oil and 
her barrel of meal by Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 16; 
Elisha satisfying a hundred men with twenty 
loaves of barley, 2 Kings iv. 42-44. — Ryue: 
Learn from this miracle: 1) Christ’s almighty 
power; 2) a lesson about the office of ministers 
to receive humbly and to distribute faithfully 
what Christ provides and blesses; 3) the suf- 
ficiency of the gospel for the wants o mankind. 
—P.8.] 


2. THE MIBACULOUS WITHDRAWAL OVER THE SEA. 
vi. 14-21. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the parallels in Matthew xiv. 22-33; and 
Mark vi. 45-56. [Omitted by Luke. Alford: 
“An important and interesting question arises, 
Why is this miracle here inserted by St. John? 
That he ever inserts for the mere purpose of 
narration, I cannot believe. The reason seems 
to me to be this: to give to the Twelve, in the 
prospect of so apparently strange a discourse 
respecting His Body, a view of the truth respect- 
ing that Body, that it and the things said of it 
were not to be understood in a gross corporeal, 
but in a supernatural and spiritual sense. And 
their very terror and reassurance, tended to im- 











press that confidence in Him which kept them 
firm, when many left Him, ver. 66.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. The Prophet that is to come.— 
This denotes here not the fore-runner, but the 
Messiah, referring to Deut. xviii. 15; as is proved 
(1) by the addition: ‘that should come into the 
world;” (2) by the inclination to make Him a 
king. 

Ver. 15. Take him by force.—Carry Him 
forcibly into their circle, and conduct Him in tri- 
umph—in order to make Him a king; as festival 
pilgrims, lead Him to Zion in triumphal proces- 
sion. The arbitrary, confused, and premature 
idea of the subsequent triumphal entry. 

He withdrew again into the mountain. 
The wéAy denotes not only return to the mountain, 
but also a second withdrawal of Himself from 
the pressure of the people. He sought solitude, 
to escape the people; but this of course does not 
exclude His sanctifying the solitude by prayer. 

Ver. 16. And when evening came.—It 
would not appear from ver. 17, but it certainly 
does from the parallels, that this was the ‘‘second 
evening,” ¢. ¢., the later even-tide, from the de- 
cline of the day till night. : 

Ver. 17. Having entered a ship.—The 
éuBavrec before #pyovre is hardly intended to re- 
peat once more that they had already gone to 
sea which had been said in ver. 16, but to ex- 
press that, after embarking, they took an ina- 
voluntary course, driven by a fearful storm. See 
Com. on Matthew and Mark on the passage. 
According to Mark the disciples were to go be- 
fore the Lord in the direction of Bethsaida. 
This must mean the eastern Bethsaida, not the 
western, because the return itself was to Caper- | 
naum; therefore acoast-wise passage northerly is 
intended. Christ wished to embark in a soli- 
tary place, unseen by the people. The storm in- 
tervened ; the disciples were driven out into the 
midst of the sea. Then Jesus came to them on 
the sea; 7.e., He met them as a helper in their 
distress under a contrary wind; not merely went 
after them as they were driving with a favorable 
wind. [Dr. Thomson (The Lund and the Book, 
II. p. 80) maintains, in opposition to the usual 
view, that there was but one Bethsaida, and that it 
was situated at the entrance of the Jordan into the 
lake, a few miles north-east of Tell Him, the sup- 
posed present site of Capernaum. The disciples 
would naturally sail from the southeast toward 
Bethsaida in order to reach Capernaum.—P. 8. ] 

And Jesus had not yet come to them. 
—Asg the disciples were not expecting Jesus to 
walk on the sea, the ‘“‘yet”’ has been found trou- 
blesome, and has been dropped. But the sen- 
tence means: They had not yet been able to take 
up Jesus according to the original plan of the 
voyage. [See Text. Norgs.] 

Ver. 18. And the sea began to rise.—An 
explanation of their misfortune. We repeat: 
A violent gale, by which they would have come 
immediately twenty or thirty furlongs westward, 
could not have been to them a contrary wind, if 
they had intended to go westward without Jesus 

Ver. 19. Five and twenty or thirty fur- 
longs.—The lake was forty stadii wide (Joseph. 
De Bell. Jud. I11., 10, 11).* The indefinite mea- 


* [According to Robinson, the lake is about twelve English 
miles long, and five or six broad.—P. S8.] 
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gure is very graphic; it reflects the situation : 
Darkness and an angry sea, in which accurate 
measurement of distance was impossible at the 
time. Matthew says ‘the midst” of the sea, 
xiv. 24; denoting, however, an earlier moment, 
when Jesus was still on the shore. John marks 
the later moment, at which the disciples saw the 
Lord. The ordduov is a Greek measure (Luther: 
Feldweg, furlong). Eight stadia made a Roman 
mile. A stadium is the fortieth part of a geo- 
graphical or German mile [a little less than an 
eighth of an English mile, and nearly equal to 
the English furlong; so that the twenty-five or 
thirty stadia would come between three and four 
miles.—E. D. Y.]. Of the full two leagues’ 
breadth of the lake the ship had therefore al- 
ready passed a league and a quarter or a league 
and a half. 

They behold Jesus. — Graphic present. 
And they were afraid.—Moderate expression 
of a powerful feeling. Compare the synoptical 
Evangelists. So little had they expected His 
coming to them in this way. 

Ver. 21. Then they desired to receive 
him.—They still desired to take Him into the 
ship; that is, they still stood to their purpose. 
In the effort to take up the Lord on the eastern 
shore, the ship had already gone nearly to the 
western. The Evangelist finds it superfluous to 
state that the Lord now embarked, and sailed 
the small remaining distance with the disci- 
ples. He likewise passes over the falling of the 
wind. 

According to the usual view of the event, in 
which Jesus went after the disciples, instead of 
meeting them, the expression of John is very hard 
to be explained. And here again Meyer (atter 
the example of Liicke and De Wette) brings outa 
collision with the synoptical Evangelists. ‘‘They 
wished to take Him into the ship, and immedi- 
ately (before they carried out the é0éAecv) the 
ship was at the land.” He seems even to intro- 
duce here a wondrous agency of Jesus bringing 
the ship immediately to land, notwithstanding its 
distance of five or ten stadia and the ‘‘ surging” 
ofthesea. ‘An unfortunate attempt at harmony 
[it is then said by Meyer, p. 255, 5th ed.]: They 
willingly received Him (Beza, Grotius, Kuinoel, 
Ammon, and many others; see against it Winer, 
p. 436); which is not helped by the assumed an- 
tithesis of a previous unwillingness (Bbrard, Tho- 
luck).” The sentence says simply this: They 
were still occupied with the effort to take Him 
up on the eastern coast, when by this miracu- 
lous intervention of Christ they at once reached 
the western side. 

The jm #yo-v, in the versions and expositions, 
to a great extent fails of its full force. It often 
denotes a secret, skilful or mysterious removal, 
escape, or disappearance. And so especially 
here, where the Lord was put upon extreme 
deliberation, and could properly use a miracle 
to rid Him of the multitude. If they still fol- 
lowed Him in spite of all, we must consider 
that certainly all could not follow Him in the 
boats which had come from Tiberias, and that. 
Christ still found it necessary in the synagogue 
at Capernaum to put off the people by meet- 
ing them sternly and with the boldest declara- 
tions. ; 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The culmination of the enthusiasm of the 
Galilean populace for Jesus is here brought out, 
and by John alone, with great distinctness. The 
great popular mass, a host of five thousand chili- 
astically excited men, would violently lift a 
Messianic standard with Him and for Him. But 
because Jesus cannot yield Himself to this pro- 
ject, the culmination of their enthusiasm is at 
the same time its turning-point. 

2. In respect to the miracle of Christ’s walk- 
ing on the sea, compare the Com. on Matthew 
and Mark. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The misinterpretation of the divine sign of 
Christ by the perverseness of earthly-minded 
men.—They draw from the sign a correct con- 
clusion (a true doctrine) and a false application 
(a false moral).—So with orthodox faith a false 
(ecclesiastical or secular) morality is often as- 
sociated.—The flight of Jesus before the revo- 
lutionary design of the people: It occasions (1) 
His retiring in solitude to the mountain; (2) His 
sending the disciples before Him with the ship ; 
(3) His hastening in the night, ghostlike, over 
the sea.—Jesus on the mountain above the politi- 
cal designs of men; He alone: 1. He alone the 
free One, who is mere a king than any prince of 
earth. 2. He alone the clear-sighted One, who 
sees far above all craftiness of policy. 38. He 
alone the silent put decisive Disposer of all 
things.—The flight from the sedition and tumult : 
1. The flight of Christianity (Christ). 2. The 
flight of the Church (the ship).—The disciples in 
the ship, driven from east to west, a foreshadow- 
ing of the fortunes of the church.—The miracle 
of the walking on the sea, as to its holy motives: 
Occasioned (1) by a holy flight ; (2) by a holy 
solicitude. — Christ’s superiority to nature.— 
Christ the sea-king (He, not Mary, the true 
Stella Maris).—Christ as master of the water— 
the helper in perils of the sea (not the holy Ne- 
pomuc).—Christ the helper in perils of water and 
of fire.—While they were wishing to take Him 
up on the eastern shore, they were ready to land 
on the western.—The hour when the Church be- 
comes perfectly joyful in the presence of her 
Lord in this world, is the hour when she lands 
on the shore of the other.—How the Lord sud- 
denly puts an end to the reverses of His people. 
—Every new necessity of the Christian, a new 
revelation of the glory of Christ. Every new 
necessity of man, a new revelation of the miracu- 
lous help of God —Perils of the night; perils of 
storm; perils of the sea. Sufferings from night, 
from storm, and from sea; Christ, the Deliverer. 

Starke: God’s wonders among them that ga 
down to the sea in ships. Ps. evii. 23.—Prov. 
xxx. 19.—Wisd. xiv. 3.—Be not troubled when 
thou must journey from one place to another, 
etc. The goal is all rest.—Comest thou into a 
dark night of tribulation, etc. : Jesus is there.— 
The perils of one’s calling.—Good fortune is fol- 
lowed again by ill; but to believers all is for the 
best.—CansteIn: Christ lets His people come 
almost to extremity, but then loses not a moment 
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—In our troubles we commonly set God before 
us in a different character from the true; as an 
object of terror.—Zeisius: What a mighty hero 
is thy Saviour and mine!—QuzsnEL: Christ’s 
word and presence make everything good and 
tranquil again.—Cramer: Christ has more ways 
of helping than one.—Zuisi1us: Thus the saints 
come through great storms and trouble to the 
haven of eternal peace and safety.—GossNer: 
When Christ is in the ship, the shfp receives 
more help from Him than He from it. So is 
everything which we call the service of God more 
profitable to the servant than to the Lord whom 
he serves.—HEUBNER: Distance, mountain, and 
sea cannot separate Him from His.—ScHLEIZR- 
MacuerR: We see here at first a certain depend- 
ence on an immediate and bodily presence, which 
is always united with a certain want of faith in 
the spiritual, and of a sense of spiritual power 
and agency.—ScHENKEL: How do we stand to- 
wards Christ? (1) So as to have Him flee from 
us? (2) Or soas to have Him come to us? 

WorpswortH: Ver. 20. “Iam (Hy eiuc), 
the Ever-living One, Jehovah, the Author of 
Life. lam always at hand and never pass by 
you, therefore be not afraid, but trust in Me. 
Our Lord allows us to be in trial and danger, to 
struggle in the storm, to endure for a long time, 
in order that our patience and perseverance and 
faith may be proved, and that we may resort to 
Him who alone can save us. We are often in 
darkness and in storms, and the devil and evil 
men assail and affright us: but let us listen to 
Christ’s voice, ’Eyé etm, uy doBeiobe, and when 
human help fails, then divine aid will come. 
Terrors pass by, but Christ never passes by. 
He ever says, ‘It is I.’ I am He who always 
am, who ever remain; therefore have faith in 
Me. And if we are rowing in the Apostolic Ship 
of the Church, doing our duty there in our re- 
spective callings, and if we desire to receive 
Christ into the Ship, He will not only quell the 
storm, but give us a fair breeze, and we shall 
goon be at the harbor where we would be—the 
calm harbor of heavenly peace. They who are 
in the Ship, and are rowing in the storm; they 
who labor in the Church, and continue in good 
works to the end, will receive Christ, and will at 
length arrive at the waveless haven of everlasting 
life.’—A fine Greek poem of Anatolius on Christ 
in the tempest, translated by J.M. Neale: Fierce 
was the wild billow” (see Schaff’s Christ in Song, 
p. 451).—P. 8.] 


8. DECISIVE DECLARATION OF CHRIST, AND 
OFFENCE OF MANY DISCIPLES. 


vi. 22-65. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


After a brief historical introduction, ver. 22- 
25, John gives that wonderful discourse which 
unfolds the symbolic meaning of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, namely, the grand truth 
that Christ is the Bread of everlasting life, which 
alone can satisfy the spiritual wants of men. It 
may be divided into four parts, each of which is 
introduced by an act of the audience and deter- 
mined by their moral attitude. 1) The first part 
jg introduced by a simple question of the Jews: 











‘When and how didst Thou come hither?” I 
exhorts them not to busy themselves about per- 
ishing food, but to seek food which endures for- 
ever, and which the Son of Man alone can give, 
vers, 25-35. 
perishable bread, Jesus declares ITimself to be the 
Bread of life that came down from heaven, vers. 
35-40. 8) The Jews murmured at this extraor- 
dinary claim; whereupon Jesus repeats the as- 
sertion with the additional idea, that His flesh 
which He was to give for the life of the world, is 
that Bread of life, vers. 41-51. 
not only surprise but offence and contention among 
the Jews (ver. 52), but Jesus, instead of modify- 
ing and explaining, declares in still stronger lan- 
guage that eating His flesh and drinking His blood, 
i.e. @ living appropriation of His person and 
sacrifice is the indispensable condition of spirituas 


2) The Jews asking for this im- 


4) This causes 


life reaching forward to the resurrection of the 


body, vers. 62-58. 5) The rest, from vers. 59-65, 
describes the crisis produced by this discourse 


and furnishes at the-same time, in ver. 63, the 


key to the proper understanding of the same.*— 


The authenticity of this discourse is sufficiently 
guaranteed by its perfect originality, sublimity, 
and offensiveness to carnal sense, as well as its 
adaptation to the situation and the miracle per- 
formed. No writer could have invented such 
ideas and dreamed of putting them into the 
mouth of Jesus. Nor could any mere man in his 
sane mind set forth his own flesh and blood as 
the life of the world. We are shut up here 
to the conclusion of the divinity of Christ. As 
to the difficulty of the discourse, we must always 
keep in mind that Christ spoke for all ages, 
and that history furnishes the evidence of the 
wisdom and universal applicability of His teach- 
ing. The disciples and the hearers were pre- 
pared for it by the two preceding miracles which 
raised them, so to say, to a supernatural state. 
The sacramental interpretation will be discussed 
below in an Excursus.—P. S.] 

Vers. 22-24. The construction of these verses 
isa matter of great difficulty. [Such compli- 
cated sentences are exceedingly rare in John. 
Two other instances occur in chap. xiii. 1, and 1 
Johni.1ff. In this case the parenthetical and in- 
volved construction is, as Alford remarks, charac- 
teristic of the minute care with which the evan- 
gelist will account for every circumstance which is 
essential to his purpose in the narration.—P. S.] 
De Wette: ‘As regards the construction, the sen- 
tence is interrupted by the parenthesis of ver. 23, 
and resumed in ver. 24 (dre odv eldev=iddr, ver. 
22), except that while ida, ver. 22, relates to the: 
circumstances under which the departure of Je- 
sus seemed impossible, and the resumptive 6re— 
eldev expresses the certainty nevertheless reached, 
that he was no longer there.” Meyer: ‘The 
construction resumes 6 dxAoc, the subject of the 
whole, with dre obv eidev 6 dxAoc, ver. 24; and ver. 
23 is a parenthesis which prepares the way for 
the following apodosis. The participial sentence 
ida, dre to an7ABoy is subordinated to éarnKa¢ 
népav T. OaA., and explains what madeithe people 
linger there and stand again the next day in the 
same place: They thought Jesus must still be on 
the eastern side of the sea, since no other ship 


— 





* [For a somewhat similar division see Godet, II. 97.] 
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had been there except the one in which the dis- 
ciples had gone away alone, ver. 22, and even 
the disciples might again be there, since other 
boats had come from Tiberias, in which they 
might have returned.” [Somewhat modified in 
ed. 5th, p. 256.—P.S.] We suppose that here, 
as often elsewhere in the New Testament a sup- 
posed clumsiness and irregularity of expression 
arises in the sphere of exegesis from our over- 
looking the conciseness resulting from the vivid- 
ness of the oriental style. The present passage 
may be elucidated by the remark that Christ 
made His escape from the people with extreme 
deliberation and care, and that the people pur- 
sued Him with intense expectation ; and the sen- 
tence takes this shape: And immediately the ship 
(in which they were escaping) was at the land 
whither they were going (for escape from the 
people); the day following the people (also) 
which stood (still remained standing, like a wall) 
on the other side of the sea, because they saw 
(in the first place) that there was none other 
boat there, save that one, and that Jesus went 
not with His disciples into that, but that His dis- 
ciples were gone away alone (whence it seemed 
to follow, that Jesus was still in the neighbor- 
hood) ; but (in the second place) that other boats 
had come from Tiberias nigh unto the place 
where they had eaten bread by the power of the 
Lord’s thanksgiving (boats in which the disci- 
ples also might have returned). When the peo- 
ple therefore, ete. 

Ver. 24. They themselves entered into 
the boats.—Took those boats which had come 
from Tiberias. As these vessels are called 
tAocdpia [small boats], and besides were proba- 
bly not very numerous, having accidentally ar- 
rived, it is not to be supposed that the whole 
five thousand came across.* Tholuck supposes 
that the festival-pilgrims would have left, pro- 
bably finding it necessary to go immediately on 
to the temple at Jerusalem. This mistakes the 
point of their extreme excitement. The airoi is 
not antithetic to a previous passive behaviour of 
the people (Meyer), but to their wrong suppo- 
sition that the disciples had been in the ships, 
and had returned by them. They sought the 
Lord in the place of His residence, Capernaum. 

Ver. 25. On the other side of the lake.— 
With reference to the eastern point of departure. 
According to ver. 59, they find Him in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. Meyer correctly: ‘The 
népav T. 4A. is intended to suggest that the object 
of their wonder was their finding him on the 
western side.” When camest thou ?—[II é6re 
Ode yéyovac; In Greek this implies the double 
question of when and how, as Bengel remarks: 
Quzstio de tempore includit questionem de modo. 
When didst Thou come hither? and how didst 
Thou get here (perf. yéyovac) so unexpectedly, 
like a ghost?—P. 8.] The question how seemed 
the more natural. Yet they appear té suppose 
immediately that He went round the sea, or 
crossed at some other point. They ask, when 
He arrived just here. Meyer thinks they sus- 
pected some miracle, and Jesus did not enter 
into their curious question; but the passage 
leads rather to the opposite inference. The Lord 





* (Strauss unnecessarily creates this difficulty.—P. 8.] 





must expect, not that they had been led by the 
feeding to think of the walking on the sea, but 
undoubtedly that they expected of Him so much 
of the miraculous as to make the question of 
when superfluous. This triviality is the very 
thing that betrays the sensuous confusion of 
their enthusiasm itself. 

Ver. 26. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Ye seek me.—The term here is particularly 
strong, because it emphasizes a severe personal 
judgment. Considering this strength of the ex- 
pression, the interpretation of the correlatives 
ovy’—aawv by non tam—quam, in Kuinoel and 
others, entirely obliterates the thought. Not 
because ye saw the miracles.—Liicke ex- 
plains the plural by the healing of sick before 
the feeding (see the other Evangelists); Meyer 
groundlessly rejects this, observing that the an- 
tithesis is simply the eating of the loaves; that 
the plural is a plural of category, and goes no 
further than thefeeding. Butif they had waited 
for the kingdom of God as true believers in the 
Messiah, they would have perceived the spiritual 
glory in all the miracles. On the contrary, the 
sensuous expectations of the Messiah fastened 
selfishly on the eating of the loaves. (Comp. 
Matt. iv. 8, 4.) 

Ver. 27. Work not for the food.—We 
think the first word must be emphasized. It is 
aimed at the chiliastic inclination to laziness in 
the enjoyment of miraculous food, and resem- 
bles the word of Paul in 2 Thess. iii. 11,12. But 
the injunction immediately takes a turn designed 
to lead their mind to the essential point. Direct 
your labor not to the food which perisheth, but, 
etc.—The radical meaning of épydCeoGe it is diffi- 
cult here to preserve in its precise force; and 
yet we are led to do so by the spirit of the trans- 
action. Luther: wirket, work, produce; De Wette: 
erwirket, work out; Van Ess: miihet euch, trouble 
yourselves. Luther also translates épyaCdéuevoe, 
Eph. iv. 28, by schaffen, work. Thereis a double 
oxymoron or paradox: (1) that they should not 
labor for the perishable food, which is the very 
thing they must get by working; (2) that they 
should labor for the heavenly food, which is not 
to be earned by labor. The solution lies (1) in 
the position of the exclamation: Labor, at the 
beginning of the sentence: Be earnest workers; 
(2) in the addition of the next words to elucidate 
the first. Work not for the earthly food, which 
perisheth ; even work for daily bread should not 
aim at mere material support and sensual enjoy- 
ment, but at the eternal in the temporal; (38) in 
the doing away of all thought of human produc- 
tion in matters of faith by the further words: 
“ Which the Son of Man shall give unto you.” — 
The food that perisheth; or rather, which 
spoils, corrupts. Earthly nourishment enjoyed 
in idleness, without sanctification of the Spirit, 
is not merely perishable. This word is toe weak 
for drodAvuévyy (comp. Matt. ix. 17: of doxot 
arodovvrat) ; the food goes to destruction, and with 
it the man who seeks his life init. It therefore 
leaves not only hunger, but also loathing (Num. 
xxi. 5, in regard to the manna). Decaying food 
loses not only (1) its efficiency, but (2) its health- 
ful nature, and (8) its very nature itself. On 
the contrary food which endureth unto everlasting 
life has (1) eternal efficiency ; (2) eternal fresh 
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ness ; (3) eternal durability.—The difference be- 
tween this and the water which quenches thirst, 
_ chap. iv. 14. That passage concerns the life of 
Christ refreshing, quickening, and satisfying the 
goul; this describes the life of Christ refreshing, 
nourishing, and supporting the whole being of 
the man.—Hverlasting life ;—viewed here in 
the main as an outward object, but including the 
internal operation of it. 

Which the Son of man shall give unto 
you.—Undoubtedly based on the figure of la- 
borer and employer, as in chap. iv. 86, and in the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard, Matt. xx. 
1 sqq. In His service they must work only for 
the eternal food, and this He would give them. 
And as the eternal food can come from God alone, 
He declares that He is sealed as steward of the 
Father; appointed and accredited with commis- 
sion and seal (o¢payifew also denotes confirma- 
tion, appointment with a seal). He is sealed 
(accredited in particular by the miraculous feed- 
ing as a sign) as the Son of His Father’s house, 
commissioned or sent from God. He thus seems 
to appoint them as laborers of God; and hence 
the question that follows. 

Ver. 28. What shall we do, that we 
might work the works of God? — They 
seem ready to consent to the requirement of 
Christ. They wish to be in a general sense the 
servants of God, and do His work. But that 
their spirit in the matter is rather chiliastic than 
moral (Meyer) is shown (1) by their asking 
about works in the plural; (2) by their stress on 
their doing. The case is like that in John viii. 
3): an apparent or conditional readiness, aris- 
ing from chiliastic misconception. Not exactly 
a merely moral legalness of mind, though it in- 
cludes this. Two interpretations: 1. The works 
which God requires, has commanded (De Wette, 
Tholuck). [Alford: the works well pleasing to 
Gol, comp. I Cor. xv. 58.—P. S.] 2. The works 
which God produces (Herder, Schleiermacher). 
The former interpretation is true to the mind of 
the people. 

Ver. 29. This is the work of God, that 
ye believe in him whom he sent —Jesus 
meets the plural with the singular,* and their 
proposal to do with the demand of faith in Him 
whom God sent. The connection of ideas is 
close: As servants of God they must yield them- 
selves with unreserved confidence to the messen- 
ger of God; through Him alone do they become 
capable of doing anything, ver. 50; xvii. 3; 1 
John iv. 17. Bullinger, Beza: Faith is called a 
work per mimesin. Tholuck, on the other hand: 
Faith is itself a work. It is the decisive work 
of the man, in which resides the decisive work 
of God. [Mark the distinction between believ- 
ing Christ, which is simply an intellectual as- 
sent to an historical fact and which may be as- 
cribed to demons and infidels, and believing in 
Christ as an object of confidence and hope, which 
implies vital union with Him. Thisis both a 
work of Divine grace and the highest work of 
man. Godet finds here the germ of the whole 
Pauline theology and also the bond of union be- 








%* (So Bengels “Jesus singularem numerum opponit pluralt 
Judszorum, qui dixerant, opera Dei, ver. 28.” Alford: “ Be- 
cause there is but this one work, properly speaking, and all | 


the rest are wrapé up in it.’"—P. 8.] 
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tween Pauland James. Faith is the greatest act 
of freedom towards God; for by it he gives him- 
self, and more man cannot do. In this sense 
James opposes works to a faith which is nothing 
but an intellectual belief; and in an analogous 
sense Paul opposes active living faith to dead 
works of mere outward observance. The faith 
of Paulis in fact the work of James, 7. ¢., the 
work of God. Schleiermacher calls this passage 
the clearest and most significant declaration that 
all eternal life proceeds from nothing else than 
faith in Christ.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 30. What signs shewest thou then? 
—i. e.: To prove that Thou art the one sent of 
God? For that He professed Himself to be this 
messenger, is evident from what He had said. 
The term Messiah is indeed not used, but it is 
implied. Some have considered the question 
strange, because the people had just yesterday 
been miraculously fed. Grotius supposed it to 
be put by persons who had not been present at 
that feeding; the negative critics found in it a 
contradiction of the preceding account (Bruno 
Bauer, and others): De Wette considers the con- 
versation as having no reference to the feeding. 
But we must bear in mind, that the people pre- 
sumed that Jesus, if He were the Messiah, must 
have accepted their acclamation and their procla- 
mation of His royalty; and that, instead of doing 
so, He had, to their great chagrin, eluded their 
design. They therefore demanded that He more 
satisfactorily attest Himself than He did by that 
feeding. A sign from heaven they probably did 
not, like the Sanhedrists and Pharisees, intend ; 
but no doubt a perpetual miraculous supply of 
bread under the new kingdom now to be set up. 
This is indicated by the explanatory addition: 
‘‘What dost Thou work?” ri épydty. What dost 
Thou produce? Ironically pointed at His demand 
that they should work. The chiliastic Messiah 
must take the lead of all the people as the greatest 
master-workman. The expression is doubly an- 
tithetic: putting His working against theirs, and 
especially putting a working in testimony of His 
Messiahship against His declaration of it. 

Ver. 81. Our fathers did eat manna.— 
Meyer: ‘The questioners, after being miracu~ 
lously filled with earthly bread, rise in their 
miracle-seeking, and demand bread from heaven, 
such as God gave by Moses.”’ Whatthey wanted 
was, no doubt, primarily continuance ; though 
not this alone. The thought is: If Moses per- 
petually fed his people with bread from heaven, 
it is too little that the Messiah, the greater than 
Moses, should give His people only one transient 
miraculous meal, and as it were put them off 
with that. He ought to introduce the Messianic 
kingdom by giving every day a miraculous sup- 
ply, and that by all means finer than barley 
loaves, superior manna. Comp. Matt. iv. 3. 

As it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven. (Ex. xvi. 4; Ps. lxxviii. 24; ev. 
40). Meyer: The Jews considered the manna 
the greatest of miracles.* As Moses was the 
type of the Messiah (Schéttgen, Hors Talm., Il., 
p. 475), @ new manna was expected from the 
Messiah Himself: ‘‘Redemptor prior descendere 
fecit pro tis Manna; sic et redemptor posterior 
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# [Josephus called it Petov ar mapadogov Bpapa..] 
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descendere faciet Manna.” Midras Coheleth. Fol. | ‘¢in like manner in Ex. xvi. 4, Down }2 belongs 


86, 4. (Lightfoot, Schottgen, Wetstein. ) 
The manna (j), which miraculously furnished 


the Israelites in the Arabian desert [for forty 
years] the means of support, Ex. xvi.; Num. xi., 
étc., fell during the night, and in the morning lay 
as dew upon the earth, Ex. xvi. 14, in small 
grains (like coriander-seed, Ex. xvi. 31), sweet, 
like honey, to the taste. It had to be gathered 
[every day except the Sabbath] before the sun 
rose, or it melted, ver. 21. ‘‘The quantity di- 
vided daily to each person, Ex. xvi. 16, Thenius 
(Althebrdische Masse) estimates at somewhat over 
two Dresden quarts” [about three English quarts. 
—P.8.]. On the well-known oriental (medicinal) 
manna of natural history, see Winer, subv. This 
appears even in southern Europe on various trees 
and shrubs; then in the east (manna-ash, ori- 
ental oak, especially the sweet-thorn), likewise 
tarfa-bush; abundant in Arabia, particularly in 
the vicinity of Sinai. A resinous exudation, 
resembling sugar, appearing sometimes spon- 
taneously, sometimes through incisions made by 
insects or by men; appearing specifically on 
leaves and twigs. Several travellers assure us 
that in the east the manna falls as dew from the 
air. Even in this case a vegetable origin must 
be presumed. Our idea of the miraculous man- 
na must be formed after the analogy of the 
Egyptian plagues: A natural phenomenon 
miraculously increased in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the power of God for a special purpose.* 
At present scarcely six hundred-weight are 
gathered on the peninsula of Petraa in the most 
favorable years.—According to Chrysostom and 
others the manna came from the atmosphere, and 
so from just below the real heaven. 

Ver. 82, It is not Moses [oi before Movo7c] 
that gave you the bread from heaven.— 
Introduced with a: Verily, verily. Not question- 
ing the miraculousness of the manna (Paulus), 
but denying that the manna of Moses was from 
the real heaven, and was realmanna. The ques- 
tion is not of a manna in an ideal sense, but of 
the real, true manna. Tholuck: ‘The negation 
is to be taken not absolutely, but only relative- 
ly.” It is relative, of course, considering the 
affinity of the symbol to the substance; but it is 
also absolute considering the infinite difference 
between them. According to Meyer the words 
‘from heaven” in both cuses (and in ver. 31) re- 
late not to the bread (for then the phrase would 
be rdv éx T. ovp.), but to dédwxev and didwarv; and 





* [Others regard the Scripture manna as wholly miracu- 
lous, and not in any respect a product of nature. So the 
writer of the article Manna in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
who thus sets forth the difference between the natural and 
this supernatural manna: “'The natural products of the 
Arabian deserts and other oriental regions, which bear the 
name of manna, have not the qualities or uses ascribed to the 
manna of Scripture. They are all condiments or medicines 
rather than food, stimulating or purgative rather than nu- 
tritious; they are produced only three or four months in the 
year, from May to August, and not all the year round; they 
come only in small quantities, never affording any thing like 
15,000,000 of pounds a week, which must have been requisite 
for the subsistence of the whole Israelitish camp, since each 
man had an omer (or three English quarts) a day, and that 
for forty years; they can be kept fora long time, and do not 
become useless in a day or two; they are just as liable to de- 
teriorate on the Sabbath us on any other day: nor doesa double 
quantity fall on the day preceding the Sabbath; nor would 
aatural products cease at once and for ever, as the manna is 
represented as ceasing in the book of Joshua.”—P. 8.] 








not to on), but to YUN.” But we must not for- 


get that the nature of the bread is described witb 
the source of it: Bread of heaven, Ps. 1xxxviii. 
24; cv. 40. Just on account of the former of 
these two passages, to which the words before us 
refer, and where the Septuagint has dprov ovpavob, 
Tholuck, not without reason, prefers the usual 
interpretation. 

[My Father giveth you; dtdwolv, now 
and always, opposed to dédaxev, which is said 
of Moses. Bengel: Jam aderat panis, ver. 33 —P. 
S.] The true bread from heaven.—[dAnhivéc, 
genuine, veritable, essential, as opposed to derived, 
borrowed, imperfect, while GA764c, true, is opposed 
to false. Comp. note on i. 9, p. 66.—P. 8.]_ Ex- 
actly parallel with the true light (chap. i. 9); 
the true vine (xv. 1); and to the same class of 
expressions: the ¢rue well of water, the true me- 
dicinal fountain, the true shepherd, efc., substan- 
tially belong. 

Ver. 33. For the bread of God is that 
which cometh down from heaven.—The 
decisive declaration by way of a description of 
the bread of God; 6 xaraBaiver referring to aproc, 
not to Christ (against Paulus, Olshausen).* 
Without this bread there is no substantial life, 
and no substantial nourishment of life. [Unto 
the world, 7. ¢., all mankind; in opposition te 
the Jewish particularism which boasted in the 
manna as & national miracle: Bengel: Won 
modo uni populo, uni xtati, ut manna cibavit unum 
populum unius ztatis.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 84. Lord, evermore give us this 
bread.—Comp. the request of the woman in 
chap. iv. 15. The people presume that Christ is 
the agent of the Father’s gift. Interpretations: 
1. Dim suspicion of the higher gift [perhaps the 
heavenly manna which, according to the Rabbis, 
is prepared for the just in heaven; comp. Rev. 
ii. 17] (Liicke, Tholuck, and others). 2. They 
think the bread something material, se ,arate from 
Christ (De Wette, Meyer, [Godet] ). And inany 
case their prayer is more decidedly, ,ensuous and 
chiliastically perverted, than the gvayer of the 
woman of Samaria. [Some take (he prayer as 
an irony based on incredulity as to the possibili- 
ty of such bread. Not warranted.—P. S. 

Ver. 35. I [’Ey6] am the bread of life.— 
[Transition from the indirect to the direct form 
of speech, as in ver. 30, and a categoric answer 
to the request of the Jews: ‘‘ Give us this bread,” 
together with the indication of the way how to 
get it. Here is this bread before you, and all 
you have to do isto come unto Me. Iam the 
bread, and faith is the work or the means of 
getting it—P. S.] Most emphatic and decisive 


*[Alford: “The words 6KxaTaB... are the predicate of 
pros, and do not apply, in the cunstruction of this verse, to 
Christ personally, however truly they apply to Him in fact. 
The E. V. is here wrong: it should be, Yhe bread of God is 
THAT (not HE) which cometh, etc. Not tiil ver. 35 does Jesus 
first say, ‘J am the bread oflife.” The manna is still kept in 
view, and the present participle, here used <n reference to the 
manna, is dropped when the Lord Himself -¢ spoken of.” The 
note of Wordsworth on ver. 33 is a “urivt.¢ specimen of the 
wild allegorizing of this learne¢ 2nd d-yout patristic and 
Anglican antiquarian. He sees here 6vsrywhere allusions to 
the sacrament. Even the mey.,mg of the word Manna, 
“what is it,” is made to indicate s», wonderful double nature 
_ iy and the mystery of Hi :sy/sence in the eucharist.- 
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assertion. Still stronger than that in chap. iv. 
26, since it was more open to contradiction ; 
_ though here it is not the profession of Himself as 
the Messiah by name. (Philo, Allegor. legis, lib. 
IIL. : Ad; o¢ Oeov puxze tpoph.)—He that cometh 
to me.—Is willing to believe, and uses the means 
of faith that he may believe. Conversion in its 
Christian aspect. Not, as Meyer makes it, only 
a different phrase for mioretw.* According to 
Meyer the expression: ‘Shall never thirst,” is 
a confusion of the figure, and anticipates the 
drinking of the blood of Christ, which follows. 
But it is rather an introduction to Christ’s further 
declaration of Himself. As faith is developed, 
it brings, besides the impartation and sustenance 


of the spiritual life, the satisfaction also of having 


drunk. It is less natural to make this addition, 
with Liicke [and Alford], a description of the 
excellence of the heavenly bread over the manna 
[which was no sooner given, than the people be- 
gan to be tormented with thirst and murmured 
against Moses, Ex. xvii., 1 ff.—P. S.] 

Ver. 36. But I said unto you.—He said 
this to them not, as Liicke and De Wette have it, 
at chap. v. 87; for there He was speaking to 
the Sanhedrists in Jerusalem; but, as Grotius 
[ Bengel] Luthardt and others, [Stier, Olsh., 
Hengstenberg, Godet] make it, at verse 265 
though He there said it to them in other words. 
[Christ quotes Himself here, as He often quotes 
the Old Testament, more after the spirit than 
after the letter.] According to Huthymius 
Zigabenus [and Alford] the Lord refers to some 
utterance not recorded; according to Meyer it 
means: [will have said [eltov—dictum velim] to 
you just now ; which it can mean,f as to the letter, 
but must not mean here. That ye have even 
seen me.—They have already seen Him in a 
Messianic function at the feeding, and yet did 
not see the sign in His miracle, and so did not 
truly see Him. So near were they to salvation; 
but they lacked faith. A paraphrase of ver. 26. 
[The two xai are correlative and bring out the 
glaring contrast of the two facts of even seeing 
the Son of God in His glory, and yet not believ- 
ing in Him.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 37. All that the Father giveth me.{ 
—As to the connection: The judgment just ut- 
tered is true of the body of those who were be- 
fore Him. It is not intended to exclude the 
thought that there were some among them, whom 
the Father had given to Him. It is, therefore, 
not in absolute antithesis to what precedes (as 
Meyer makes it). All. Neuter. The strongest 
expression of totality, as in chap. iii. 6, [¢otam 
quasi massam, as Bengel has it; comp. also xvii. 
9, where av is likewise used of persons in this 


* [So also Godet: “Tes deux termes, venir et croire, ex- 
iment, avec et sans figure, une seule et meme idée: le joyeux 
et confiant empressement avec lequel le cour affamé et pressé de 
besoins spirituels s'empare de Valiment céleste qui lui est présenté 
en Jésus Christ.’ Coming to Christ is faith indeed, yet not 
in repose as mere trust and confidence, or as a state of mind, 
but in active exercise and motion from the service of sin to 
the service of Christ; comp. 37, 44, 45, 65; vii. 37, 38.—P. S.] 
+ [In classical usage (see Kihner, IL., 443, 1, and Her- 
mann Ad Viger., p- 746) but not in New ‘estament unless it 
be the efmov in John xi. 42.—P. 8.] 
{ [Yet the absence of a connecting particle seems to indicate 
a pause of reflection intervening between the preceding re- 
roof (ov muareveTe), and the following description of the true 
shildren of God.—P. 8.] 











emphatic sense of totality.—P. S.]* That the 
Father giveth me. [he same as whom the 
Father draws, ver. 44.—P. S.] Not only the 
gratia preveniens, operating through nature and 
history, conscience and law, (comp. ver. 44), but 
also the effectual call to salvation—the gratia 
convertens—itself, is the work of the Father. The 
conversion, the coming to Jesus, is the answer to 
the call. Tholuck: It runs through the Gospel 
of John as a fundamental view, that all attrac- 
tion towards Christ presupposes an affinity in 
the person for Christ, and then this affinity is 
the operation of the Father; and so here the un- 
susceptibility of the people is traced to this want 
of inward affinity. The phrase didoofa Tapa To 
ratpéc is also in chap. x. 29; xvii. 2, 6; comp. 
in the Old Testament, Is. viii. 18: “I and the 
children whom the Lord hath given me.” The 
Predestinarians refer this passage to the eternal 
election [Augustine, Beza], the Arminians to the 
gratia generalis, the ability to believe [Grotius : 
pietatis studium], the Socinians to the probitas, 
natural honesty and love of truth, etc. We con- 
sider that in the “giveth” the three elements of 
election, predestination (fore-ordination), and 
calling are combined, Rom. viii. 29. But un- 
doubtedly fore-ordination is very especially in- 
tended. [Shall come unto me, 7p dg Epée 
#éeu By an act of faith. Comp. the following 
Tov épyduevov. Godet distinguishes ec from 
Aeboerat, and explains it: will arrive at Me, will 
not suffer shipwreck, but infallibly attain the 
goal. He calls the usual interpretation tauto- 
logical, in as much as the gift consists in the 
coming, but this is not correct; the didwor is the 
act of God, and the épyecfa the act of man, 2. @., 
faith in actual motion towards Christ.—P: 8. ] 

And him that cometh to me, I will in 
no wise cast out.—LEvery one who comes to 
Him is welcome. The only criterion is the com- 
ing or the mot coming; no matter what the 
previous condition or guiltiness ; the coming be- 
speaks the will of the Father, which it is the 
office of Christ to fulfil. [0d w7 éxBarw &w does 
not refer to Christ’s office as Judge at the resur- 
rection, but to the present order of grace, and is 
a litotes, 7. é., it expresses in a negative form more 
strongly the readiness of Christ to receive with 
open arms of love every one that comes to Him. 
—P. 8. 

Ver. i” For I came down from heaven, 
etc.—Expressing the complete condescension and 
humiliation in the estate of the Redeemer. But 
how could His will be different from the Father’s? 








* [Bengel’s observation on wav is longer than is usual with 
this epigrammatic commentator, but well worth quoting: 
“A most weighty word, and, in comparing with it those things 
which follow, most worthy of consideration; for, in the dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ, what the Father hath given to the 
Son Himself, that is termed, both in the singular number and 
neuter gender, all(omne): those who come to the Son Him- 
selt, are described in the masculine gender, or even the plural 
number, every one (omnis), or they (ili). The Father hath 
given to the Son, as it were, the whole mass, in order that all 
whom He hath given, may bea unit (unum) : that whole (unt- 
versum) the Son evolves individually (one by one), in the exe 
cution of the Divine plan. Hence that expression, chap. 
xvii.2, that auL which (nav 6, omne quod) THOU HAST GIVEN 
Him, HE SHOULD GIVE THEM (abrots, eis) eternal life. In the 
Greek style of the New Testament, especially of John, where- 
soever fastidious minds would say the construction was & 
solecism, an elegance truly divine, which to the Hebrews 
never seemed harsh, is usually found to lie beneath. That 
remark especially holds good of this passage.”—P. 8.] 
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The ideal will of the Son of man, in and of itself, 
must continually press towards the perfecting of 
the world and of life, and therefore legitimately 
lead to judgment. But in the spirit of redemp- 
tion Christ continually directs this current of 
rightful judgment by the counsel of that re- 
demption which is in operation till the end of the 





world; and this is His humiliation to the death. 


of the cross, and this His patience, in the majesty 
of Ilis exaltation. 

Ver. 39. And this is the will of him that 
sent me [according to the correct reading in- 
stead of the Father’s will] that of all which 
he hath given me.—The decree of redemp- 
tion. Hence the perfect: Which He hath given 
me. Spoken not from a point of view in the fu- 
ture (as Meyer says); nor with reference to 
election, but with with reference to the per- 
severance of the divine purpose of salvation, to 
which the perseverance of the patience of Christ 
and the perseverance of believers correspond 
(see Rom. viii. 29 ff.). I should lose no- 
thing. —Let nothing be lost by breaking off 
before the final decision of persistent unbelief 
in every case. But should raise it up.— 
Evidently meaning the resurrection tolife. The 
Son is not only to continue, but to carry to 
its blessed consummation the work of resurrec- 
tion. It is not, therefore, the day of death 
(Reuss),* nor specifically the first resurrection 

Meyer), which is intended. The last day, 
zoxdtn Huépa.—The period of judgment 
and resurrection from the second coming of 
Christ to the general resurrection, Rev. xx. 

The resurrection of the body is the culmina- 
tion of the redeeming work beyond which there is 
nomoredanger. Bengel: Hic jinis est, ultra quem 
periculum nullum. Citeriora omnia prestat Salvator. 
This «blessed refrain,” as Meyer callsit, is three 
times repeated, vers. 40, 44, 54; comp. x. 28; 
xvii. 12; xviii. 9. What stronger assurance of 
final resurrection to life everlasting can the be- 
liever have than this solemnly repeated assurance 
from the unerring mouth of the Saviour: ‘1 shall 
raise him up on the last day.” But true faith is 
no carnalconfidence, itis always united with true 
humility. The more we trust in Christ, the less 
we trust in ourselves. Allis safe if we look to 
Christ, all is lost, if we look to ourselves alone. 
Christians should pray as if all depended upon 
God, and watch and work as if all depended upon 
themselves.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 40. That every one that seeth the 
Son.—A stronger putting of the gracious will 
of God in its final intent. Hence again naming 
the Son in the third person. What John said to 
his disciples, Jesus now says openly to the Jews: 
Faith in the Son has everlasting life. Who the 
Son is, He gives them to know by declaring that 
He will raise up these believers. 

Ver. 41. The Jews therefore murmured 
at him.—A new section of the affair, occasioned 
by the Jews’ taking decisive offence at the pre- 
ceding discourse. The ovy is again very defini- 
tive. The verb yoyyifo, of itself, denotes neither, 
pn the one hand, a whispering, nor, on the other, 
a grumbling or fault-finding ; but the murmur- 








* [Again this false interpretation of Reuss (Hist. de la 
théol, Chrétienne, II. p. 462), comp. Godet II. p. 114.—P. 8.] 
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ing is here the expression of fault-finding, and is 
made by the context (‘‘among yourselves,” and 
by the antagonism (‘‘at Him”) synonymous 
with it.—The Jews. Inthe éyAoc itself the Jew- 
isk element was aroused (De Wette); but no 
doubt the Pharisaic members of that synagogue 
are here especially concerned; and even Judas, 
whose very name is Jew, here seems to have al- 
ready become soured (see ver. 64). 

The bread which came down from 
heaven.—This declaration transcended their 
idea of the Messiah; and that in it which, un- 
consciously, most offended them was its offer of 
a suffering or self-sacrificing Messiah. Hence 
the Lord afterwards brought this out with special 
prominence. But they seized the declaration in 
another aspect. When, without directly claim- 
ing it, He indicated His divine sonship by say- 
ing that He came down from heaven, they con- 
sidered Him as contradicting His known origin. 
A sensuous, narrow, literalistic apprehension. 

Ver. 42. Is not this Jesus.—The oiroc, pri- 
marily, strongly demonstrative. The same per- 
son, of whom we know that He sprang from Naz- 
areth and rose to be a Rabbi, pretends to have 
come down from heaven. This contrast and the 
skepticism of the people add a contemptuous 
tone to the pronoun. The son of Joseph.— 
These words do not imply that both the parents 
were still living (Meyer), but that the people 
considered both (whom they once knew) to be 
His parents. Of Joseph, whom the tradition 
represents as advanced in years at the time of his 
marriage to Mary, we have no trace in the Gos- 
pels after the childhood of Jesus (comp. Matt. 
xiii. 55). [John introduces here the Jews as 
speaking from their own stand-point. They, 
of course, knew nothing of the mystery of the 
supernatural conception, and would not have 
appreciated it, if Jesus had corrected them. 
This was a truth for the initiated, and was not 
revealed even to the disciples before they were 
fully convinced that Christ was the Son of God. 
—P. 8.] 

Ver. 48. Murmur not among yourselves. 
—Jesus intended not to draw out their thoughts, 
but goes on to expose their defect. 

Ver. 44. No man can come to me.*—Here: 
reach Me; in particular: reach an understanding 
of My nature, apprehend the Spirit in the flesh, 
Deity in humanity, the Son of God in the Naza- 
rene. Except the Father draw him.— 
‘EAKbey denotes all sorts of drawing, from violence 
to persuasion or invitation. But persons can be 
drawn only according to the laws of personal 
life. Hence this is not to be taken in a high pre- 
destinarian sense (Calvin: It is false and im- 
pious to say non nisi volentes trahi ;+ Beza: Volu- 





*(In ver. 87 Christ had declared that the totality (mav 
which is to be taken collectively as of one integrai whole) of 
those whom the Father giveth Him, shall come to Him; in 
ver..44 He declares that no one can come in any other way 
except by the drawing of the Father. The effect follows in 
every case from a certain cause, but this effect will follow 
from no other cause.—P. S.] 

+ (Calvin, however, says before (ad loc.) that the efficient 
motion of the Holy Spirit first makes unwilling men willing 
(“homines ex nolentibus et invitis reddit voluntarios”). So also 
Augustine who expressly says that faith is inseparable from 
will (credere non potest nist volens), and: “ Non ut homines 
quod fiert non potest, nolentes credant, sed ut volentes ex nolen’ 
tibus fiant.” He quotes from Virgil: trahit swa quemque 
voluptas, to show that the drawing is that of choice not of 
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‘mus, quia datum est, ut velimus; Aretius: Hic os- 
tendit Christus veram causam murmuris esse quod 
non sint electt). Yet on the other hand the force 
of the added clause, denoting a figurative, vital 
constraint, subduing by the bias of want, of de- 
sire, of hope, of mind, must not be abated. The 
drawing of the Father is the point at which elec- 
tion and fore-ordination become calling (the 
vocatio efficax), represented as entirely the work 
of the Father. Meyer: ‘The éAxtevv isthe mode 
of the d:dévac, an internal pressing and leading 
to Christ by the operation of divine grace (Jer. 
xxx. 8, Sept.), though not impairing human free- 
dom.” The element of calling is added through 
the word of Christ. Hence: The Father who 
sent Me. 
the Father’s work and word. The congruence 
of the objective work of salvation and the sub- 
jective operation of salvation in the individual. 
‘HAkberv (or éAKo, fut. 2AFw, which is preferred 
‘to éAxbow by the Attic writers), to draw, to drag, 
to force, almost always implies force or violence, 
as when it is used of wrestling, bending the bow, 
stretching the sail, or when a net is drawn to the 
land, a ship into the sea, the body of an animal or 
a prisoner is dragged along, ora culprit is drawn 
before the tribunal (comp. John xvili. 10; xxi. 6, 
11; Acts xvi. 19, and the classical Dictionaries, 
also Meyer, p. 266). Itis certainly much stronger 
than didwsz, ver. 37, and implies active or passive 
resistance, or obstructions to be removed. Here 
and in xii. 32, it does, of course, not mean physi- 
eal or moral compulsion, for faith is in its very 
nature voluntary, and coming to Christ is equiva- 
lent to believing in Him; but it clearly expresses 
the mighty moral power of the infinite love of the 
Father who so orders and overrules the affairs of 
life and so acts upon our hearts, that we give up at 
last our natural aversion to holiness, and willing- 
ly, cheerfully and thankfully embrace the Saviour 
as the gift of gifts for our salvation. The natural 
inability of man to come to Christ, however, is not 
physical nor intellectual, but moral and spiritual ; 
it is an unwillingness. No change of mental or- 
ganization, no new faculty is required, but a radi- 
cal change of the heart and will. This is effected 
by the Holy Ghost, but the providential drawing 
of the Father prepares the way for it.—P. S.] 
Ver. 45. It is written in the prophets, 
etc.—[This verse explains what kind of drawing 
was meant in the preceding verse, viz., by di- 
vine illumination of the mind and heart.] Pro- 
phets, t.¢., the division of the Holy Scriptures 
called the Prophets. Yet the phrase is no doubt 
intended to assert that the particular passage, 
Is. liv. 13, (quoted freely from the Sept.), is 
found in substance throughout the prophets 
(which Tholuck calls in question; comp. Isa. xi,; 





compulsion. Calvin expressly guards in this connection 
against the abuse of his doctrine. “ They are madmen,” he 
says ad. ver. 40, “who seck their own salvation or that of 
others in the labyrinth of predestination, not keeping the 
way of faith which is proposed to them. . . . Since God has 
elected us to this very end that we believe, we destroy the 
election if we set aside faith (tolle fidem, et mutila erit electio) 

_. . If God calls us effectually to faith in Christ, it is of the 
same force to us, as if by an engraved seal He confirmed His 
decree concerning our salvation. For the testimony of the 
Spirit is nothing else but the sealing of our adoption. To 
every man, therefore. his faith is a sufficient attestation of 
Qod’s eternal predestination, so that it is impious and an in- 
sult to the testimony of the Uoly Spirit to search beyond it.” 
—P. 8.) 





As sent of the Father, He executes- 
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Jer. xxxi. 83; Joeliii. 1). Taught of God.— 
Taught by God; the genitive with the participle 
denoting the agent. The promises of universal 
illumination in the time of the Messiah. In the 
prophet the point of the passage quoted lies in 
the ‘all’’ in contrast with thc isolated enlighten- 
ment under the Old Testament. And here, too, 
this universality is not denied, though it is to be 
limited to all believers. The children of the 
Messianic time are the “all” from the fact that 
an inward, immediate divine illumination gives 
them faith in the word spoken by Christ. Cyril, 
Ammonius, and the older Lutheran expositors: 
Taught of God, per vocem evangelicam; the mys- 
tics: by the Spirit working with the outward 
word, by the inner light; Clericus, Delitzsch, 
and others: by the prevenient grace.—It is the 
calling provided for by election and fore-ordina- 
tion; but it is this calling considered inwardly, 
as the operation of the Father by the Spirit ;—. 
an operation distinct from the spiritual life which 
proceeds from the Son, but not separate from it. 
Effectual calling, on its intellectual side: the 
enlightening of the mind. 

Every man that hath learned of the 
Father.—According to the reading dxotar, we 
suppose the hearing the Father is to be conceived 
as continuous. As soon as the having learned is 
thereby effected, the man, as one taught of God, 
comes to Christ. The reference is of course to 
the whole discipline of the Father, which pro- 
ceeds from His election; but it is to this (1) as 
becoming manifest in the effectual calling, and 
(2) as therein reaching its goal. Hence it is not 
the elect simply in view of this election (Beza), 
that are intended; still less the elect in a pre- 
destinarian sense. 

Ver. 46. Not that any one hath seen the 
Father.—Explaining, that those who are taught 
of God in the Messianic age, still have need of 
the Messiah. Different interpretations: (1) The 
Lord would contrast His true seeing of God with 
that of Moses (Cyril, Erasmus). (2) He would 
forestall the spiritualistic view, that the inward 
manifestation of God supersedes the historical 
Christ (Calovius, Lampe). (8) He would mark 
a difference in degree and kind of revelation 

Bengel: Videre interius est, quam audire; Tho- 
luck). The third interpretation does not, as 
Tholuck thinks, set aside the second. The same 
fact, that the historical Christ is the positive ful- 
filment of all previous revelation and knowledge 
of God, and is therefore indispensable, is ex- 
pressed in a different way; but all such facts as 
that He is Reconciler, King, Redeemer, are 
rooted in the fact that, being the Son, He is, in 
His perfect vision of God, the absolute Prophet 
(comp. chap.i.18). Save he whois of God.— 
The full divine nature was necessary to the full 
view of God. 

Ver. 47. He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life.—Here again it must be ob- 
served, (1) that Christ has put His previous Mes- 
sianic statements in a general form, not in the 
first person, but that He connects His soteriolo- 
gical statement, His declaration of salvation, 
directly with His person; and (2) that He asseve- 
rates: Verily, verily. This is, therefore, Christ's 
positive offer of Himself as the personal Saviour; 


} and now follows the declaration. 
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[Mark the present tense hath (Ever), not shall 
have. Eternal life is not confined to the future 
world, but is ever present and becomes ours as 
soon as we lay hold of Christ who és eternal life 
Himself. The resurrection of the body is only 
the full bloom of what has begun here. Mark 
also that faith, and nothing else, is laid down 
here, and in this whole discourse (comp. ver. 40; 
iii, 15, 16,) as the condition of eternal life. The 
eating of Christ’s flesh and the drinking of His 
blood, to be consistent with this, is only a strong- 
er form of expressing the same idea of a real 
personal appropriation of Christ by faith. This 
refutes all forms of ecclesiasticism which throw 
any kind of obstruction between the soul and 
Christ, as an essential condition of salvation, 
whether it be the authority of pope or council 
or creed or system of theology, or the inter- 
cession of saints, or good works of our own, Sal- 
vation depends solely and exclusively upon per- 
sonal union with Christ: all other things, how- 
ever important in their place, are subordinate to 
this. Without faith in Christ there can be no salva- 
tion for any sinner: this is the exclusiveness of 
the gospel; but with faith in Christ there ts sal- 
vation for all of whatever sect or name: this is 
its charity.—P. S.] 

Ver. 48. Lam the bread of life.—Tholuck 
(like Meyer), on vers. 47-51: ‘After repelling the 
objection of the Jews, Jesus returns to His former 
theme in vers. 82-40, and in the first place repeats 
the same thought.” We find here not a return, 
but an advance, carrying the thought forward 
from the person of Christ to His historical work. 
This appears from what follows. ‘‘Of the life.” 
Referring to the preceding promise of eternal 
life. ‘Tc Cwofc. Genitiv. qual. and effectus.” Or 
probably, conversely, the genitive of form or mode 
of existence. [That is, not: ‘the bread which 
has the quality and effect of life, the bread which 
is and which gives life;” but: ‘‘the life which is 
bread; the life existing and. offered in the form 
of bread, and operating as bread.”—KE. D. Y. ] 
Previously the bread was the subject, with vari- 
ous predicates (the person); now the bread be- 
comes an attribute of the life (the giving and the 
effect of the person). The life as bread, not the 
bread as life. That Jesus is the life, follows 
from vers. 46 and47. This thought is expanded 
further on. 

Ver. 49. Your fathers did eat manna.— 
The manna gave no abiding life, because it was 
not essential life. 

Ver. 50. This is the bread.—By this the 
bread may be known as the true bread: that it 
comes down from heaven for the purpose and to 
the effect. that whosoever eateth of it shall not 
die; or, more precisely: It cometh down from 
heaven, in order that men may eat of it (the tra 
affecting this first clause), and that he who eat- 
eth of it may not die. The definition of the true 
bread by its origin, its design, and its effects. 
The u7 arofdvy is more exactly expressed in the 
cav arodavy of chap. xi. 25. 

Ver. 51. Tam the living bread.—I am the 
bread living. The life is now the logical subject. 
The Vulgate: Ho sum panis vivus (,) gui de ceelo 
descendi; the bread living, who [1st pers.] have 
come down from heaven. 

If any man eat of this bread.—Because 








Christ is the living bread, He offers Himself as 
bread, and communicates by the eating of this 
bread a living forever. Christ, therefore, now 
distinguishes Himself as life from the bread of 
life as a gift. 

And the bread that I will give.—No 
longer: The bread which I am. The xai—dé, 
[atque etiam] is to be noted [1. ¢., nai 6 dprog dé, 
dv éy. d.: “And the bread, now, which I will 
give.” ] See Tholuck.* Is my flesh.—The 
bodily, finite, historical form: of Christ, which 
He yields up for the world in His death, and thus 
gives to the world for its nourishment, chap. ii. 
19; ili. 14. Not only the sacrifice of Christ in 
His atening death to procure the eternal life 
of the world (Meyer), but also the renewal and 
transformation of the world by its participation 
of the sacrificed life of Christ; as, in chap. ii. 
19 and iii. 14, death and resurrection are com- 
bined. It seems strange that the second fv éya 
yArexa) bates 7 oap& ov éoriv] should be wanting 
in Codd. B.C. D. L. T. [and &.], the Itala, the 
Vulgate, and three times in Origen; so as to be 
stricken out by Lachmann and Tischendorf [Tre- 
gelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort.—P. §.] Tho- 
luck accordingly says, with Meyer: ‘A preg- 
nance like this: The bread which I will give, is 
my flesh, for the life of the world,—would be as 
contrary to the style of John as the repetition jp 
éy® daow is agreeable to it.” And he conjec- 
tures: ‘‘The omission may have been caused by 
the preceding déow.” But the addition, too, may 
very easily have been made for doctrinal elucida- 
tion, to make the sentence point more distinctly 
to the atoning death. If, therefore, we let the 
above manuscripts decide, the death and resur- 
rection are united; the point of the sacrificial 
death by itself is not yet so distinctly brought 
out in this place; and this seems more congru- 
ous with chap. iii. 14 (and with the conception 
of the Jews in the sequel). Therefore: My flesh 
for the life of the world. The manifestation in 
the flesh is necessary to the full life. The flesh 
of Christ will be the life of the world. That is, 
the giving up of His flesh in death and the dis- 
tribution of His flesh in the resurrection will be 
the life of the world. Yet in the giving up of 
His flesh, His sacrificial death is mainly intended, 
and in the eating of it, faith in the atonement; 
and as this element in the conception is to be dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, from the fact that 
Christ is the bread in His person, in His histori- 
cal life itself, so, on the other hand, it is to be 
distinguished from the fact that He, in His flesh 
and blood, prepares His life, glorified through 
death, for a eucharistic meal for the world. 

Ver. 52, The Jews therefore strove among. 
themselves.—Here a dispute arises concerning 
the sense in which the Lord could give men His 
flesh for the life of the world. And-this dispute 
is described as a dispute of the Jews. Yet it is not 
a question of the interpretation of Christ’s word, 
but of the offensiveness of it, which here sets the 
Jews at strife. The skeptics and cavillers lead, 
saying: How can this man, efc. They seem 





* [Tholuck says: xa(—éé designates a more detailed state- 
ment, as in John i. 3, or a correction, asin xv. 27. Zwingli 
(as quoted by Tholuck), ‘‘ Dixit diu me panem esse wite, sed non- 
dum quo facto id fiut, hoc jam aperiam.” Aé introduces here 
something of special importance. Comp. Meyer in loc.—P. SJ 
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disposed to charge the word with an abominable 
meaning, taking it literally. 
Ver. 58. Unless ye eat the flesh of the 


‘Son of man, and drink his blood.—Jesus 


recedes not for the offense, but with a verily, 
verily, He goes further, and now divides the 
flesh into flesh and blood, and to the eating adds 
drinking, which He had first introduced at ver. 35. 

Mark further: (1) This truth, enforced with 
verily, verily, is now expressed in four different 
forms; four times the Lord speaks of eating and 
drinking His flesh and blood. (2) The first time 
in a conditional injunction on the Jews with 
reference to the Messiah, in the negative form 
of threatening: ‘Unless ye eat, ete., ye have no 
life in you.” The second time in a positive 
statement referring to Jesus Himself, in the form 
of promise. The third time, in a statement of 
the nature and substantial effect of the flesh and 
blood of Christ, on which the preceding practical 
alternative is founded: ‘‘For my flesh is meat 
indeed,” etc. The fourth time, in explication of 
all these three propositions: ‘‘He dwelleth in Me, 
and Lin him.” 

For the interpretation, we must remember that 
elsewhere flesh (dp), by itself, denotes human 
nature in its full concrete manifestation (John iii. 
6); hence the flesh (cdpz) of Christ, likewise, is 
the manhood of Christ, His personal human na- 
ture. But flesh and blood (cap§ kat aiua) else- 
where denotes inherited nature; in Peter (Matt. 
xvi. 17), for example, his old, hereditary Jewish 
nature, with its associations and views; in Paul 
(Gal. i. 16), his Pharisaic descent, spirit, and 
associations; in Christians (1 Cor. xv. 50), the 
mortal, earthly nature and form, received from 
natural birth, which cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God. Accordingly the flesh and blood of Christ 
are the peculiar descent and nature of Christ in 


historical manifestation; the historical Christ. As 


the flesh and blood of historical mankind are re- 
duced to the material and nutriment of its cul- 
ture and development, its humanity; so the flesh 
and blood of the historical Christ are given to be 
the nutriment of mankind’s higher spiritual life, 
its divinity. And when the partaking of His 
flesh and blood is made the indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation, the meaning is: The life of man 
proceeds only from the life of Christ completed in 
death; only by Christ’s actual person being made 
the especial vital element of mankind, the nourish- 
ment and refreshment of the real life of man,—by 
this means alone does man receive true life. 

The four sentences of this passage may be ar- 
ranged in the following system: 

(1) The flesh and blood of Christ are really 
the food and drink of man; 7. ¢., the sacrifice and 
the participation of the actual, divine-human 
Christ are for mankind the only escape from 
death, and the only way to the higher, spiritual 
life. 

(2) Because nothing but the full reception of 
the historical Christ can effect full communion 
with Him, consisting in the believer’s dwelling 
in Christ (justification), and Christ’s dwelling in 
the believer (sanctification). ; 

(3) Therefore he that eats, takes the nutriment 
of eternal life, which works in him to resurrection. 

4) He who takes not this nourishment, has no 
true life, and can attain to none. 
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Note: (1) the phrase flesh and blood (odpé xat 
alua) in our passage differs from body and blood 
(oda kat aiua) in the words of institution of the 
holy Supper: the former applying to the whole 
historical, self-sacrificing Christ, the latter sim- 
ply to His individual person just coming forth 
from the sacrifice. (2) In the preparation of 
the cdp& kat aiua for food, the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ are blended in one, the 
leading element being the death; as in capa kal 
aia the two are blended under the leading as- 
pect of the new life.—Tholuck: ‘‘The addition 
of aizato odpé abates nothing from the notion 
(Matt. xvi. 7; Eph. vi. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 20), but 
only expresses still more definitely, that is, by 
its two main constituents, the sensible human 
nature.” This, therefore, in its earthly mani- 
festation (vers. 50 and 58), is to be spiritually re- 
ceived, and ver. 50, continuing to qualify the 
succeeding verses, shows that it is to be received 
especially in its atoning death, to which also the 
aiua may perhaps particularly point. The addi- 
tion of aia, however, denotes primarily the 
generic life in the individualized odpg. The flesh 
and blood of Christ are the historical Christ in 
His entire connection with God and man (as the 
‘‘Son of God and of Mary’’), as made by His 
death the eucharistic meal of the world;—cer- 
tainly, therefore, a new point, with death as the 
most prominent aspect. [It should be added that 
the blood of Christ in the New Testament always 
signifies His atoning death for the sins of the 
world, comp. Rom. iii. 25; Col. i. 14, 20; Hebr. 
ix. 14, 20; x. 10; 1 Pet. i. 2,19; 1 Johni. 7; Rev. 
i.5. It must refer to the same sacrifice here, and 
flesh must be interpreted accordingly. Flesh and 
blood are the whole human life of Christ as of- 
fered on the cross for the propitiation of the sins 
of the world, and thus become the fountain of 
life for all believers.—P. S.] 

Various INTERPRETATIONS: 

1. The atoning death of Christ: Augustine,* 
Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, Beza, [Grotius, 
Calov.] Liicke, and many other modern exposi- 
tors (see Meyer).+ 

2. The entire human manifestation of Christ 
including His death (Paulus, Frommann, De 
Wette, etc.) 

8. The deeper self-communication of Jesus, 
faith eating and drinking in the human nature 
of Jesus the life of God (Hofmann, Schrifibeweis, 
[II. 2, p. 245 ff.]. ‘Not the giving of His flesh, 
but His flesh itself Jesus calls food.” (Delitzsch). 

4. A prophetic discourse in anticipation of the 
Lord’s Supper (Chrysostom, most of the fathers 
[Cyril, Theophyl., Euth. Zigab., Cyprian, Hil- 
arius, perhaps also Augustine, but see p. 228,] 
and Roman Catholics [Klee, Maier], Calixtus 
[a moderate Lutheran, strongly opposed by the 
high Lutheran Calovius], Zinzendorf, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Scheibel, Olshausen, Kling, etc., Kah- 
nis,{ Luthardt [Wordsworth]; according to 





* [On Augustine’s interpretation see note in the Excursus 
below, p. 228.—P. 8.] 

+ [Meyer (p. 270) adds to the above names, as favoring this 
view, Tholuck, Neander, Jul. Miiller, Lange, Ebrard, Keim, 
Weiss, Ewald, Kahnis, Godet. But Lange, Ewald, Kahnis, 
Hengstenberg and Godet should be classed with No. 6 below. 
—P.S. 

t Te his work on the Lord’s Supper, p. 104 ff., but later, in 
his Dogmatics, Vol. I. p. 624, Kahnis denies that John vi. re- 
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Heubner, the Reformed Church [he should say 
the Reformed theology] with the exception of 
Calvin). 

5. A mythical discourse here anticipating the 
Lord’s Supper, as John iii. anticipates baptism. 
(The negative critics, Bretschneider, Strauss, 
Baur, etc.). 

6. The Lord does not speak here of the Sup- 
per itself, but expresses the idea on which the 
Supper is founded. (Here Meyer names Ols- 
hausen, Kling, Lange). 

As to the first interpretation: Unquestionably 
the atoning death is in view, but in connection 
with its antecedent (the historical fact of Christ) 
and its effect (the historical gospel). 

As to the second: The subject is no longer 
only the living person of Christ itself, but that 
which it will yield by its sacrifice of itself. 

As to the third: The further pressing of the 
words themselves takes us to the very mode by 
which the life of Jesus is changed into the food 
and drink of mankind (death). ; 

As to the fourth: The Lord’s Supper itself can- 
not be the subject. (Heubner quotes the Lutheran 
church as denying this hypothesis, especially Lu- 
ther. Yet it is plain from the foregoing that this 
exegetical antagonism is not confessional. ) (a) 
The discourse would anticipate too much, and be 
unintelligible. () Ver. 53 would teach the abso- 
lute necessity of taking the communion rather 
than of evangelical saving faith. (‘‘Even the Lu- 
therans consider the Supper not absolute but only 
ordinarie necessary.”) (c) The expression odp& 
kat aia is not equivalent to oda Kal aiua. (d) 
A manducatio spiritualis is here intended; for the 
partaker is assured of eternal life, which is only 
conditionally the case in the fruitio oralis. (¢) 
The eating here described ‘is perpetual. 

As to the fifth: It is disposed of with the as- 
sumptions of that school of criticism in the In- 
troduction. (The cdpxa ¢ayeiv of Ignatius and Jus- 
tin can prove nothing. It has its origin here.) 

As to the sixth: As the specific ordinance of 
baptism is, in chap. iii., lodged in germ in the 
general idea of baptism as already known to his- 
tory, so the specific ordinance of the Lord's Sup- 
per is here present in germ under the general 
idea and historical forms of the evening meal. 

The hearers of Jesus were on their way to eat 
the paschal lamb; He says to them: Ye must 
eat Me, the real paschal lamb now offered in the 
history of the world. This then unquestionably 
contains a prophecy of the holy Supper, though 
it is not the Supper itself that is directly de- 
scribed.—The emphasizing of the person is the de- 
sisive point. Personal reception of the historical 
person of Christ in its communication and sacrifice of 
itself (through the medium of the word and sacrament) 
is the fundamental condition of personal eternal life. 

Respecting the copious literature of this sec- 
tion, see Tholuck: Meyer [p. 273]. The dis- 
sertations of Kling, Miiller,* Tischendorf [ De 
Christo pane vite, 1889], the works on the Lord’s 





fers directly to the Lord’s Supper, and explains the eating and 
drinking to be identical with believing for the reason that 
the same effect is made dependent on both, viz., eternal life. 
He should be classed with No. 6.—P. 8.] 

*[Latin dissertations on the difference between Luther’s 
and Calvin’s views on the Lord’s Supper, 1853, now repro- 
duced in German by Dr. Jul. Miller, of Halle, in his Daog- 
matische Abhandlungen, just published, Bremen, 1870, pp. 
404-467.—P. &.] 


"THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


Supper by Ebrard, Kahnis, Lindner, [ Rickert, 
Nevin], Dieckhoff, the Excursus of Liicke,®* etc., 
are of mark. 

Vers. 53, 54. Unless ye eat [¢dyyre]... and 
drink. ... He that eateth [rpoyor] my flesh 
and drinketh my blood.—W#ating and drinking 
denotes full, actual faith, full, actual appropria- 
tion by faith. According to Hofmann, faith is not 
the thing directly in view, but is presupposed. 
The reception here meant is distinct from faith. 
Against this see vers. 40 and 47, and the many 
,passages in which the moredev is represented as 
the sole condition of the Cay aidvioc. Tpayeww [to 
gnaw, to crack, to chew, repeated four times, 54, 
56-58.—P. §.], though in its general meaning 
equivalent to ¢ayeiv, is a stronger expression (De 
Wette, et al., against Tholuck) ;f and to it rivew 
isadded. The tropical phrase is interpreted not 
so well by Eph. iii. 17 and Sir. xxiv. 21, as by 
the institution of the paschal lamb, and from the 
eating and the manna from which the discourse 


started. It is the strongest assertion of the per- 
sonal aspect of salvation. In you, év EavToic; see 
chap. v. 26. 


Ver. 55. My flesh is true food [aA707¢ 
Bpootc|.—A AnOac is better attested than 
aaAnOdc. [See Text. Nores.] Tholuck con- 
siders it the antithesis of the real to the pre- 
tended, and disputes the sense dAnOurdc¢ [ genuine, 
veritable] (Origen, Liicke, ete.). Rightly, if wt be 
understood that the GanOivoc, as opposed to the sym- 
bol (in this case, é. g., the manna), is strengthened 
to aAnbhc, and the symbol falls to nonentity and false- 
hood, the moment men put the symbol against the 
reality for which it stands. And my blood, 





* [In the second Excursus to the second edition of his Com- 
mentary on John (which is omitted in the third edition), and 
in the third edition, Vol. II., pp. 149-159.—P. S.] 

+ [Alford likewise makes this distinction, which is not sus- 
tained by the context. Hesays: “ What is eating and drink- 
ing? Clearly not merely faith ; for faith answers to the hand 
reached forth for the food,—but is not the act of eating. Faith 
is a necessary condition of the act: so that we can hardly say 
with Augustine, ‘crede, et manducasti;’ but crede et manducadbis. 
Inasmuch as faith will necessarily in its energizing lead to 
this partaking, we sometimes incorrectly say that it 7s faith : 
but jor strict accuracy this is not enough. To eat the flesh 
of Christ, is to realize, in owr trward life, the mystery of His 
Body now in heaven,—to digest and assimilate our own portion 
in that Body. To drink His Blood is to realize, in our inward 
life, the mystery of His satisfaction for sin,—to digest and as- 
similate our own portion in that satisfaction, the oulpouring of 
that Blood. And both these definitions may be gathered into 
one, which is: The eating of His Flesh and drinking of His 
Blood import the making to ourselves and using as objective- 
ly real, those two great Truths of our Redemption in Him, 
of which our faith subjectively convinces us. And of this 
realizing of faith He has been pleased to appoint certain sym- 
bols in the Holy Communion, which He has commanded to 
be received; to signify to us the spiritual process, and to as- 
sist us towards it.”—P. 8.] 

{ [Meyer thinks that the change implies no intention of a 
stronger expression, since tpdyeu kat mie is used Matt. 
xxiv. 38 (tTpwyovres Kat mivovres), by Demosthenes, Plutarch 
and Polybius without perceptible difference trom dayetv or 
éobiew. Tpdywv expresses the present of Payor, which must 
be either rpéywv or éo@iwy. So also Alford: The real sense 
is that by the very act of inward realization the possession of 
eternal life is certified. Wordsworth on the other hand pres- 
ses the difference and, in fanciful sacramentarian exaggera- 
tion, says that tpdyew presents the climax of the difficulty, 
and shows the need of coming to Christ in the holy commu- 
nion with devout cravings and earnest longings of a famished 
soul for heavenly food.—P. 8.] 

2 (Meyer: aAnOys expresses in opposition to mere appear- 
ance the actual reality (1 John ii. 27; Acts xii. 9), which the 
Jews could not comprehend, ver. 52. Alford: “aAnOjs is 
here not) éA7@wv7%, nor is the sense, ‘My flesh is the true 
meat, etc., but ‘ Diy flesh is true meat,’ t.e., really to be eaten, 
which they doubted. Thus ady@as is a gloss, which falls 





short of the depth of the adjective. This verse is decisive 
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etc. —** The life of the flesh is in the blood,” says 
Lev. xvii. 11. Here it is said, in ver. 68: ‘‘It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth;” and in 1 Cor. xv. 
45. If, now, as we have said on ver. 58, the flesh 
denotes rather the individualized nature of man, 
and the blood rather the general, then the blood 
of Christ also bears a reference to His generic 
life as Christ in distinction from His flesh, His 
personal manifestation in history. The con- 
necting notion between His blood and His flesh 
is His life. We must eat His distinct historical 
form in believing, historical contemplation, but 
His life we must drink in spiritual contemplation 
and in the appropriation of fervent faith. 

Ver. 56. Dwelleth in me, andI in him. 
—A Johannean phrase (chap. xv. 4; xvii. 23; 
1 John iii, 24; iv. 16). Denoting personal com- 
munity of life with Christ in its two correlative 
fundamental forms which appearsingly in Paul: 
We in Christ, is the first (Gal. ii. 17); Christ in 
us, the second (Gal. ii. 20). From this effect of 
the heavenly food the reception of it may be more 
precisely defined: The vital appropriation of the 
whole person of Christ. This is not a unto 
mystica (Meyer, Tholuck) in the stricter theolo- 
gical sense, though the living faith contains the 
basis for it. That an effect like this cannot be 
claimed for the reception of the Lord’s Supper 
in and of itself, is plain. Yet the reception of the 
holy communion is the most efficient and copious 
medium, and the appointed seal; the believing 
participation is the highest specific act and form 
of this vital communion; and for this reason the 
unbelieving participation forms the most violent 
collision with this vital communion to judgment. 

Ver. 57. And I live by the Father —Here 
also the vital correlation is the main thing; 
Christ lives in the Father; that is, by the con- 
templation of the living, almighty Father, who is 
life absolute, and pure life, Christ is living and 
ig sent by the Father. The Father lives in Him; 
that is, Christ has His own life by the Father’s 
living in Him for the Father’s sake, i. e., He lives 
for the Father. (Aca with the accusative denotes 
not the cause: by the Father,* and hardly the 
ground: because the Father has life;+ but the 
entire purpose and direction. “The Father will 
and must have such, He seeks such,”’ chap. iv. 
23. Angelus Silesius: ‘‘I am as much to Him as 
He is to me”). So he... shall live by me. 
Here the eating is again the eating of Christ 
Himself. He to whom it is the nourishment of 
His life to sink Himself in the personal presence 
of Christ, as Christ has sunk Himself in the con- 
templation of the Father,—he is sent forth by 
the life of Christ, and lives for Him, as Christ is 
gent forth by the life of the Father, and lives for 
the Father. 
the strong” [German version: ‘‘He shall have 
the strong for a prey”’]. Is. liii. 
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against all explaining away or metaphorizing the passage. 
Food and drink are not here mere metaphors ;—rather are 
our common material food and drink mere shadows and im- 
perfect types of this only real reception of refreshment and 
nourishment into being.” Godet: “ Liadverbe (adn0as) ow 
Vadjectif (aAnO%s) exprime ls pleine réalité de la communica- 
tion vitale opérée par ces éléments.” —P. 8.] 

* (Per Patrem, as the fountain of life. So Beza, De Wette, 
Alford, ete.—P. S.] ; , 

[As Meyer takes it: wegen des Vaters, d. %. weil Mein 

Vater der lebendige ist. He quotes Plat. Conv., p. 203, B. : 
dvaBudaxetar Sea THY 700 matpos pvaw.—P. 8.] 





(‘He shall divide the spoil with | 





Ver. 58. This is that bread. Conclusion of 
the whole matter. As Christ had passed from 
the bread which He in Himself presents, to the 
bread which He gives, He here returns to the 
bread which He Himself is. Yet not merely in the 
same sense as before is He now Himself the bread. 
There it was Christ in His historical manifesta- 
tion; here it is the eternal Christ, by the eternal 
intuition (tpdyev) of whom we live forever. 

Ver. 59. These things said he in the 
synagogue, as he taught in Capernaum.— 
A historical note, accounting, in particular, for 
the fact that not only the Judaistic spirit in the 
popular mass which followed Him, but also many 
of His old adherents and disciples in Capernaum 
itself took offence at His words. From this lo- 
cality of His discourse the sensuous construction 
of the eating of the body of Christ has been styled 
a Capernaitic eating. 

Ver. 60. Many therefore of his disciples, 
when they heard this.—Many of His ad- 
herents in Capernaumand the vicinity. Madnrat 
in the wider sense. See the woe of Christ on 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin, Matt. xi. 
20 ff. Hard; ox2npdc, harsh, stern, rigorous; 
opposed to wadaxéc, soft, tender, gentle. I¥-134) 
Proy. xv. 1. Hard to solve, hard to do, hard 
to bear. The interpretation is contained in the 
next words: Who can hear it? i. ¢., bear it. 
Hence not: hard to understand (Chrysostom, Gro- 
tius, Olshausen). According to Tholuck and 
others: presumptuous, for its making life depend 
on a scandalous eating of His flesh and blood (on 
man-eating). De Wette (Kuinoel, Meyer): Be- 
cause they would not admit the thought of the 
death of the Messiah; not because they under- | 
stood literally the eating of His flesh (Augustine, 
Grotius, Liicke). Unquestionably in the sequel, 
the suffering Messiah and His death on the cross 
were, as Meyer observes, the standing and spe- 
cific oxdvdadov of the Jews (chap. xii. 834; 1 Cor. 
i. 28). Thisinterpretation is further commended 
by the fact that on this occasion Judas seems to 
have conceived his first aversion. Yet the suc- 
ceeding utterance of the Lord gives a still more 
distinct clew. Formally, they certainly stum- 
bled at the idea of eating flesh and drinking 
blood, in consequence of their Jewish laws of 
purity in reference to such acts and in reference 
to the abomination of human sacrifice. Butthen, 
materially, the thought of His sacrifice for their 
salvation which shone out intelligibly enough, 
was most certainly hard to them. They sought 
the Messianic kingdom in a rain of miraculous 
manna and other blessings from heaven; He 
would have them find everything in His own per- 
son, and even in the sacrificial suffering of that 
person. And the more repugnant to them the 
suggestion of this idea, the more they inclined to 
stick to the letter in which it was expressed, and 
to find it hard. 

Ver. 61. Knew in himself.—’Ev éavrg. Ben- 
gel’s sine indicio externo is too strong. There 
were indications, no doubt, of their aversions; 
but He also knew how to interpret them as the 
searcher of hearts. Doth this offend you? 
Seavdariter, The Jewish idea of offence, okavdahov; 
i. ¢., the taking offence or occasion of falling (see 


oxdvdadov, WPND et WIND in Bretschneider ; 
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(comp. Rom. ix. 88; 1 Cor. i. 28; Gal. v. 11; 1 
Pet. ii. 8). 

Ver. 62. What and if ye shall see the Son 
of man ascending where he was before ?— 
Aposiopesis [from ao-cwrar, to be silent]. That 
the form of the broken sentence. may. be. com- 
pleted by What shall ye say then? ( ri EpelTe; ac- 
cording to Huthym. Zig., Kuinoel, and others) is 
groundlessly disputed by Meyer. . The only ques- 
tion is: whether the meaning then would be: shall 
yethen still take offence? (étu rére oxavdarcobjcecbe; } 
or shall ye then not be more offended? (ovxt uGAdov 
sxavdahobgoecbe;) Opposite interpretations : 

1. Meyer, after De Wette: The dvaBaivery, ete., 
denotes the dying of Jesus (comp. chap. vil. 88 ; 
xiii. 8; xvi. 5, 28),* and to the beholders, who 
saw. only this humble, ignominious fact. of the 
death, of Jesus, this amounted. to the highest of- 
fence (so Beza, Semler, etc.; the obv also. is. ad- 
duced in support). 

2. Olshausen [Hengstenberg, Godet,. Alford] 
and others, after the expositors of the ancient 
church: ©’ AvaGaivery denotes (as in chap. xx.17) 
the ascension of Christ, and with this, or with His 
exaltation, offence must cease... Thus the ques- 
tion is: Will ye then still be offended? Augus- 
tine, et al.: Then will a deeper insight into the 
gayeiv tiv odpxa come.t Calvin: Then will the 
offence which they took at His sensuous manifes- 
tation, be doneaway. lLyser: Then, by His glo- 
rification, the glorification of His flesh for food 
willalso be provided for. Luthardt: The glorified 
state of existence will take the place of the fleshly. 

Meyer groundlessly urges, that the ascension, as 
a visible occurrence, is not attested by any apos- 
ile,t and in the unapostolical accounts 3 none but 
disciples in the narrower sense are mentioned as 
eye-witnesses.|| The fact itself was nevertheless 
a visible one. 

Meanwhile it is doubtless no more the ascen- 
sion exclusively which is here in view, than it was 
exclusively the atoning death a little while ago. 
There the death includes the life and the exalta- 
tion; here the exaltation includes the death, 
chaps. iii. and xii. But it is evidently the exal- 
tation viewed especially as produced by the 
Spirit, of which the next verse speaks. Hence 
in the same general sense as in Matt. xxvi. 64. 
It must also be considered, that Christ through- 
out gives to the Jews not. only His death, but with 
it also carefully His resurrection, for a sign (Jno. 








* (Comp. also the dywOjvar é« THs yis, xii. 32. To make 
this interpretation at all plausible, the avaBatvew omov hv To 
mpétepov must be understood from the standpoint of Jesus 
whose death was areturn to the heaven whence Ie descended, 
and to the glory which He had before the foundation of the 
world, comp. xvii. 5. But the hearers could not have under- 
stood avaBaivew in this sense.—P. 8,] 

+[Aug.: Certe vel tunc videbitis, quia non eo modo, quo puta- 
tis, erogat corpus suum; certe vel tunc intelligetis, quia gratia 
ejus non consumitur morsibus. Harless and Stier: Then you 
will understand that, and how my glorified heavenly human- 
ity and corporeity can be food and drink. But this would 
make Christ speak of a future act. Meyer remarks against 
Harless: The glorified body of Christ is, as flesh and blood, 
inemceivable (1 Cor. xv. 49 f.)—P. 8.] 

(Comp. against this assertion of Meyer John ili. 13; xx. 
17, where the ascension is clearly alluded to. Usually Je- 
sus speaks of His death in John asa going to the Father or 
to Him that sent Me, vii. 33; xiii.3; xiv. 12, 28; xvi. 5, 28; 
¥vii. 11, 13.—P. 8.] 
“(Mark xvi. 19; Luke xxiv. 51; Acts i. 9.—P. 8.] 

i Bat Christ may have addressed here some of the apostles. 
Hengstenberg says, the witnesses of the resurrection were 
the representatives of all the disciples.—P. 8.] 
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ii. 19; Matt. xii. 89, and xvi. 3, the sign of 
Jonah). The resurrection destroyed the offence 
of the cross itself for the believing; and there- 
fore.for such it does away also the offensive word. 
At the same time it glorified the personal life of Jesus 
by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost for the world’s 
believing participation, Nevertheless the Judaists 
continued to be offended, and perhaps for this 
reason the word of Christ remained an aposio- 
pesis...[émov qv 76 mpérepov clearly implies the 
pre-existence of Christ; comp i.1; viii. 58; 
xvii. 5, 24; Col. i. 17; Rev. i. 8—P. 8.] 

Ver. 63. It is the Spirit that maketh 
alive, the flesh profiteth nothing.—[ Christ 
does not say My Spirit (ro. rvevua pov), and My 
flesh (7 odp& uov); the sentence is general and 
contains a hermeneutical canon which applies 
not only to this, but to all the discourses of 
Christ, and the proper mode of apprehending 
and appropriating Him. It must not be under- 
stood so asto conflict with the preceding decla- 
ration concerning His flesh. The flesh without 
the Spirit, or the flesh as mere matter and ma- 
terially eaten, is worthless; but the flesh with the 
Spirit is worth much, most of all the flesh which 
the Logos assumed for our salvation (i. 14) and 
which He sacrificed on the cross for the sins of 
the world.—P. §.] Interpretations : 

1. Of the holy Supper: spiritual participation 

mvevua], a8 opposed to Capernaitic or material 
bee So Tertullian, Augustine,* Rupert v. 
Deutz, Calvin, [Grotius] Olshausen, Kahnis 
[Lehre vom Abendmahl, p. 122]: ‘*That which 
imparts to the eater of My flesh the virtue of eter- 
nal life, is not the flesh as such, but the Spirit.” 

2, The Spirit is put for the spiritual appre- 
hension of the word of Christ, the body repre- 
senting the carnal apprehension (Chrysostom and 
many others, Lampe). 

8. The trvevya js the human soul, which ani- 
mates the body (Beza, Fritzsche). : 

4, Not His bodily manifestation, the approach- 
ing dissolution of which was so offensive to them, 
but His Spirit is the life-giving thing. His bodi- 
ly substance merely of itself profits nothing to- 
wards the Cworoetv. Under the figure of physical 
life, in which the spirit animates the flesh, Christ 
expresses the truth that the historical side both 
of His life and of His word, needs to be animated 
and glorified by His Spirit. This they should 
and might see clearly in His very words. The 
substantives assert: They are pure spirit, pure life. 

How Luther and Zwingle contended over the 
sense of these words, see in Heubner, p. 821 sqq. 
Zwingle appealed to these words against the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper+; Luther 








* (Aug. Tract. in Joh. 27, 313 (Opera III., 503): Caro non 
prodest quidquam quomodo illi intellexerunt ... quomodoin 
cadavere dilaniatur, aut in macello venditur, non quomodo 
spiritu vegetatur ... Accedat spiritus ad carnem, quomodo ac- 
cedit caritas ad scientiam, et prodest plurimum. Nam si caro 
nihil prodesset, Verbum caro non fieret, ut inhabitaret in nobis. 
Similarly Bengel: Caro mera nil prodest: alem scil, 
Judxi putabant esse carnem illam, de qua loquebatur Jesus. 
Loquitur sub conditione eaque impossibili, st sola caro esset... 
Caro est vehiculum virtutis divine omnis vivificantis, in Chris- 
to et in credentibus: et Christus, carne mortificatus, spiritu 
vivificatus, virtutem suam maxime exserutt, 1 Pet. ii.18; John 
att. 24; xvi. 7.—P.S. 

+ [He and Ccolampadius regarded ver. 63 as a ferreus 
murus of their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; yet Zwingli, 
like the other reformers, did not directly understand the pas: 
sage, vers. 51-58, of the sacrament.—P. 8.| 
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distinguished the flesh and My flesh, and ex- | 
plained ‘the flesh” as the carnal, corrupt mind 
of man. The verse no more supports Zwingle | 
against.a bodily presence of Christ, than it speaks, | 
according to Luther’s interpretation, of the cor- | 
rupt flesh of the sinner. | 

Ver. 64. For Jesus knew from the be- 
ginning.—’ EE apy7c means not, metaphysically | 
from the beginning oi. all things (Theophylact), 


nor from the beginning of. His acquaintance with | 
each one (De Wette, Tholuck), nor from the be- | 


ginning of His collecting of the disciples-around 
Him, or the beginning of His Messianic minis- 
try (Meyer; comp. chap. xvi. 4; xv. 27), nor 
from the very murmuring (too special: Chry- 
sostom, Bengel), but from the first secret germs 
of unbelief. So also He knew His betrayer 
Aes the beginning. [On Judas see note to ver. 
deel 


Ver. 65. Therefore said I urito you, that | 


no man can come unto me.—That is, He 
expressly gives them again to understand that 


He had spoken that sentence not as a mere theo- | 


retical proposition, but with reference to the 
faith and the unbelief towards Him which was 
forming itself in particular persons. 


[Excursus on THE SACRAMENTAL INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THIS DISCOURSE.—The relation of the 
passage, vers. 51-58, to the Lord’s Supper in- 

- volves two questions: 1. Whether the rresH and 
blood (cape «ai aiua) of Christ here spoken of, are 
the same as-His broken Bopy and shed blood 
(oda kat aiua) in the words of institution of that 
sacred ordinance (Matt. xxvi. 26-28 and parallel 
passages), or the living humanity of Christ (comp. 
the meaning of odpé in John i. 14, and the note 
there); 2. Whether eating and drinking (rpdyew 
or éobiew* and rive) signify, literally, sacra- 
mental fruition (manducatio oralis), or, figurative- 
ly, the spiritual appropriation of Christ by faith. 
If the discourse had been preceded by the insti- 
tution of the sacrament a reference to it could 
not be mistaken; but as it was spoken long be- 
fore the institution of this ordinance, and to hear- 
ers who as yet knew nothing of it, such a refer- 
ence is made doubtful. This doubt is strength- 
ened, first by the use of the term flesh instead of 
body ; secondly by the substitution of Me, «. ¢., 
the living Person of Christ (ver. 57 6 rpdyov pe, 
comp. the éyé in 85, 40, 51) for His flesh and 
blood, asthe object of appropriation; and thirdly 
and mainly by the fact that Christ presents here 
the eating of His flesh not as a future, but a pres- 
ent act, and as the essential condition of spiritual 
and everlasting life, which, if understood sacra- 
mentally, would cut off from the possession of 
this life not only the disciples present on that 
occasion, but also all the saints of the old dis- 
pensation and the large number of Christians 
who die before they receive the holy communion 
(infants, children, death-bed converts, Quakers, 
and all unconfirmed persons). If participation in 





* [John uses here tp#yevv four times, dayety once; Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, in the words of institution, use dayetv only, 
(which is employed as the second aorist of éo@iewv from an d6b- 
solete Payw). On the peculiar meaning of Tpwyev, manducare, 
sce note on ver. 54. It cannot be essentially different here 
from $ayeiv, since John uses the latter, ver. 53, in the same 
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the Lord’s Supper were a necessary prerequisite 
of salvation, Christ would undoubtedly have said 
so when He instituted the ordinance. But 
throughout the Gospels, and especially in this 
discourse (comp. vers. 40, 47), He makes faith the 
only condition of eternal life. He first exhibits 
Himself as the bread of life, and promises eternal 
life to every one who eats this bread, 7. ¢, who 
believes in Him.- He then holds out the very 
same promise to all those who eat His.flesh and 
drink His blood, which, consequently, must be 
essentially the same act as believing. The dis- 
course, therefore, clearly refers to a broader and 
deeper fact which precedes and underlies the sa- 
erament, and of which the sacrament is a signifi- 
cant sign and seal, viz., personal union of the be- 
heving soul. with Christ, and a living appropriation 
of His atoning sacrifice. This union culminates 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and is 
strengthened by it; and so far the discourse had, 
in the mind of Christ who looked at the time for- 


‘ward to His death (ver. 51: ‘*My flesh which I 


shall give for the life of the world,” comp. vers, 
60 and 70), a prospective bearing on the per- 
petual memorial of His sacrifice, and may be ap- 


| plied to it indirectly, but not directly, or in a 


narrow and exclusive sacramentarian sense. We 


| must distinguish between a spiritual manducation 


of Christ by faith, and a sacramental manduca- 
tion; the former alone is essential to everlasting 
life, and is the proper subject of the discourse. 
John omits an account of the institution both of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which was known 
to his readers from the gospel tradition and the 
Synoptists, but he gives those profound dis- 
courses of Christ which explain the spiritual 
meaning of the sacraments, namely the idea of 
regeneration which is signed and sealed in bap- 
tism (chap. iii.), and the idea of personal com- 
munion with Him, which is celebrated in the 
Lord’s Supper (chap. vi.). This suggests a very 
important doctrinal inference, oz., that the 
spiritual reality of regeneration and union with 
Christ is not so bound to the external sacra- 
mental sign that it cannot be enjoyed without it. 
We must obey God’s ordinances, but God is free, 
and we should bless whom He blesses. High 
gacramentarianism is contrary to the teaching 
of Christ according to St. John. 

As to the history of interpretation we may dis- 
tinguish three views: 

J. The discourse has no bearing either direct 
or indirect on the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. So Tertullian, Clement of Alex., Origen, 
Basil among the fathers, Cardinal Cajetan, 
Ferus and Jansen among Roman Catholics, Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Calov, Liicke, Tholuck (wa~- 
vering) among the Lutherans, Calvin, Zwingli 
(doubtful), Beza, Bullinger, Grotius, Cocceius,. 
Lampe (tom. II., 258 sq), Hammond, Whitby, 
Barnes, Turner, Owen, Ryle among the Re- 
formed, Paulus, Schulz, De Wette among the ra- 
tionalists. 

2. It refers, by prophetic anticipation, directly, 
and exclusively to the Lord’s Supper. This ins 
terpretation has consistently led to the introduc- 
tion of infant communion in the early Catholic 
and in the Greek church. So Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Theophylact among the fathers, the Schoolmen 
and Roman Catholic expositors with a few ex 
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ceptions, Calixtus, Zinzendorf, Scheibel, Knapp 
among Lutherans, Wordsworth among Anglicans, 
Bretschneider, Strauss and Baur among the 
Skeptics. 

8. It refers directly to the spiritual life-union of 
the soul with the Saviour by faith, and indirectly 
or inferentially to the sacramental celebration of 
this union in the holy Supper. So Augustine 
(perhaps),* Bengel, Doddridge, Kling, Olshau- 
sen, Stier, Lange, Luthardt, Alford, Godet.t+ 





* [I say perhaps, for Augustine is not clear and is some- 
times (e, g., by Meyer) quoted in favor of the first, more 
frequently in favor of the second interpretation. In his 
Tract. 26 in Joh. Evang. ? 15 (ed. Bened. IIT. 500) he says, in 
expounding this passage, that the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ is received by some ad vitam, by others 
“ad. exitium (1 Cor. xi. 29), but he adds: res vero tpsa cujus 
zacrumentum est, omni homini ad vitam, nulli ad exitium, 

icunque ejus particeps fuerit. Comp. ? 18 in the same homily 
(III. 501): Qui non manet in Christo et in quo non manet 
Christus, procul dubio nec manducat (some MSS. insert here 
spiritualiter,—evidently a Romish correction) carnem eus, 
nec bibit ejus sanguinem, licet carnaliter et visibiliter_premat 
dentibus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi. In com- 
menting on ver. 29 (Tract. 25, 312, Tom. III. 489) he identi- 
fies the eating with believing: Crede et manducasti.. At all 
events, Augustine cannot be quoted in favor of either tran- 
substantiation or consubstantiation. Comp. on his doctrine 
on Ae eucharist my Church History, Vol. II. pp. 498 f— 
P. 


+ [This third view which I have defended myself in the text, 
was first clearly brought out by that profound, acute and de- 
yout commentator, Bengel, in his Gnomon on ver. 51, where he 
says: “Jesus purposely framed His words so skilfully that im- 
mediately at that time, and at all times subsequently they 
would indeed apply in their strict literal sense to the spiritual 
enjoyment of Himself (de spirituali fruitione sur); and yet 
that afterwards the same words should, by consequence, be 
appropriate to express the most august mystery of the Holy 
‘Supper when that should be instituted. For He applied to the 
Holy Supper the thing itself which is set forth in this dis- 
course; and of so great moment is this sacrament, that it 
may be readily thought possible, that Jesus, as He foretold 
the treachery of Judas at ver. 71, and His own death in 
this verse, so also foretold, one year before the institution of 
the Holy Supper, concerning which He most surely thought 
within Himself whilst speaking these words: and with this ob- 
ject in order that the disciples might afterwards remember His 
prediction. The whole of these words concerning His flesh 
and blood have in view the passion of Jesus Christ, andalong 
with it the Holy Supper. Hence arises the separate mention 
of one. flesh and of the blood so invariably ; for in His passion 
the blood was drawn out of His body, and the Lamb was thus 
slain”’ The same view is substantially held by Olshausen, 
who says: “The Saviour could indeed not with propriety 
speak of a rite before it was instituted, so that nobody could 
understand Him; but He might touch the zdea, out of which 
the rite subsequently grew. This idea is that Jesus is the 
principle of life and nutriment to the new, regenerate man, 
notonly for his soul and spirit, but also for his glorified body ” 
(which, according to Olshausen is prepared here in germ to 
appear in full bloom at the final resurrection). Kahnis 
(Luth. Dogmatik, Vol.I., p. 625): “The discourse of Christ, 
John vi., does not treat directly of the Lord’s Supper, but of 
faith which unites usin living union with Christ. But He 
purposely veiled this faith in the image of eating and drink- 
ing His fiesh and blood in order to express the mysterious idea 
embodied in the Holy Supper, just as John iii.5 expresses 
the idea of baptism.” Alford says: “The question whether 
there is here any reference to the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, has been inaccurately put. When cleared of inaccuracy 
in terms, it will mean, Js the subject here dwelt upon the same 
as that which is set forth in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper ? 
Aud of this there can surely beno doubt. To the ordinance 
ttself, there is here no reference; nor could there well have 
been any.. But the spiritual verity which underlies the ordi- 
nance is one and the same with that here insisted on; and so 
considered, the discourse is, as generally treated, most im- 
portant towards a right understanding of the ordinance.” 
Webster and Wilkinson: “What our Lord said at this time 
He afterwards expressed in a permanent form by the sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood. Heis not here alluding to that 
sacrament; but what He here teaches,and what He after- 
wards taught by it,arethe same.” Godet (II. p. 185): “This 
mystery of our perfect union with the person of Christ (Eph. 
y. 30-82) which in this discourse is expressed in words (en 

roles), is precisely the same which Jesus desired to express 
y an act (par un acte) in the rite of the holy Supper. It is 
not necessary to say that in this discourse He alluded to the 
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It cannot be said that the question has a de- 
nominational or sectarian interest. The sacra- 
mental interpretation has been both opposed and 
defended by divines of all confessions and in the 
interest of every theory of the Lord’s Supper, 
the Roman, the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, and the 
Zwinglian, The Romanists (Cardinal Wiseman, 
e. g., who wrote an elaborate treatise on John vi.) 
urge the literal meaning of the very strong lan- 
guage used repeatedly and without explanation by 
our Lord, as an argument for the dogma of tran- 
substantiation; and even Tholuck is of the opinion 
that the Catholics have the advantage of the argu- 
ment if the discourse be understood of the sacra- 
ment. But it seems to me that both transubstan- 
tiation and consubstantiation are clearly excluded 
1) by the canon of interpretation laid down in ver. 
63; 2) by the declaration of our Lord concerning 
the effect of the fruition of His body and blood 
which is in all cases eternal life, vers. 54, 55, 57, 
58; while Romanists and (symbolical) Lutherans 
agree in teaching that unbelievers as well as be- 
lievers may sacramentally eat the very body and 
drink the very blood of Christ, the one unto judg- 
ment, the others unto Jife. No such distinction 
has any foundation in this passage, but is at war 
with it.+ Moreover the Romish withdrawal of 
the cup from the laity is (as was already urged by 
the Hussites) incompatible with vers. 54-56 where 
the drinking of Christ’s blood is made as essential 
asthe eating of Hisbody. As far as the discourse 
bears a sacramental interpretation at all, it fa- 
vors the Reformed theory. But by this I mean 
not the now widely-prevailing Zwinglian view, 
which is hardly compatible with the strong and 
mysterious language of our Lord, but the Calvin- 
istic, which acknowledges the mystery of a 
spiritual real presence and a communication of 
the vital power of Christ's humanity (odp) to the 
believer by the Holy Spirit.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the exegesis itself, particularly on vers. 
81 and 82 ff.; and ver. 52ff. [And the Excursus 
above.—P. 8S. ] 

2. Christ, the life of the world is, as the bread 
of life, the necessary means of life for the awaken- 
ing, quickening, and strengthening of men to a 
personal eternal life. Salvation is not in out- 





holy Supper; but we must say that the holy Supper and this 
discourse refer to one and the same idea, expressed here by a 
metaphor, there by an emblem. Hence in the institution of 
the Supper, holding and breaking one piece of bread, He used 
the term o @ ua, body, which as an organism corresponds te 
the broken bread; in the discourse at Capernaum where He 
treats only of nourishment in adaptation to the miraculous 
multiplication of loaves of bread, He represents His body more 
as substance (oapé) than as an organism. This perfect pro- 
priety of terms proves the originality and authenticity of the 
two forms.” | 

* (Luther, Melancthon and the orthodox Lutherans of the 
17th century felt this, and for this reason (not, as Tholuck 
thinks, from fear of transubstantiation) they repudiated the 
sacramental interpretation altogether. Luther says: ‘ Eat- 
ing in this passage means believing: he who believeth, eateth 
and drinketh Christ.” Melanchthon: “I do not understand 
this discourse as referring to the Lord’s Supper or the cere- 
monial manducation, but as the words of Christ which pre. 
ceded above were about faith, whereby we believe that God’s 
wrath was propitiated by the death of His Son, who offered 
His body and shed His blood for us,—so I understand all the 
rest of the same faith.” This interpretation was sanctioned 
by the Form of Concord, p. 743. When Calixtus came out in 
favor of the sacramental interpretation, he was charged with 
heresy by Calovius of Wittenberg. ] 


0’ CHAP. VIL 1-65. 5: 


ward enjoyment and outward things, but in the 
heavenly life of the Spirit (antithesis of the 
heavenly and earthly mind); the striving after 
heavenly things consists not in legal, perfunctory 
works, but in the inward, single, personal, di- 
vine work of faith (antithesis of the spiritual and 
the legal nature); life consists not in the doing 
of spiritual things as such, but in the person of 
Christ Himself (antithesis of personal and per- 
functory Christianity). The personal life, how- 
ever, manifests itself (1) in the total, undivided 
consciousness (Christ Himself), (2) in its giving 
of itself (His flesh), (3) in its impartation of life 
(flesh and blood). 

The Spzrit (chap. iii.) brings the heavenly birth 
to life; the well of life (chap. iv.) gives the first 
thing in regeneration, the refreshment of the soul 
thirsting for life with the peace of God; the 
healing waters of life (chap. v.) give the restora- 
tion of the life from disease and death (spiritual 
and bodily); the bread of life, the heavenly man- 
'n. (chap. vi.), gives an eternal, substantial ex- 
istence. 

By the idea of the personal life-of Christ all 
personal relations are glorified. (1.) Calling 
becomes a laboring in the service of God. (2.) 
Labor becomes a production of heavenly food. 
(3.) Bread becomes the person of Christ, the 
flesh and blood of Christ; eating and drinking 
become a real corporeo-spiritual participation 
and receiving into one’s self of the highest life. 
Hearing is a hearing of the voice of God, which 
invites to this feast; seeing is the perfect know- 
ledge of intuition. 

This chapter thus contains the symbolism of 
bread, of industrial calling, of labor, of eating 
and drinking, of hearing and seeing; the sym- 
bolism of the whole life of sense in its central 
relation to the personal life and to the highest 
personality. 

3. Laboring in manifold divided earthly works 
for earthly food in the service of the world has 
the perishing of the life itself, with the perish- 
ing of the meat, for its reward (Gal. vi. 8; 1 
Jon ii. 17); but the working of the one divine 
work in the service of God, faith in Christ, has 
the heavenly manna for its reward. He who is 
intent upon partaking of the supreme person, 
comes to the delight of personal, eternal existence 
in the kingdom of God. 

4, The exaltation of the manna of the desert as 
a symbol of the real manna. Without this real 
manna the life of man isa breadless desert in 
the strictest sense. The marks of the bread of 
God: (1.) It must come down (not fall down) 
from heaven: be Spirit-life, personal life, divine 
life. (2.) It must give life to the world. Not 
merely give respite to physical life now and then, 
but first awaken, then sustain and renew, per- 
sonal life forever. 

5. Harthly interest in Christ and in Christianity 
in distinction from heavenly. The chiliastic spirit 
in opposition to the spirit of the kingdom. 

6. It is remarkable how this discourse of Je- 
vus not only kindled strife among the Jews, but 
has also fed the controversy of different confes- 
sions [denominations] in the evangelical church. 
Controversies over the doctrine of predestination 
have hung upon the words of vers. 37, 44, 64, 
‘and 65; and upon the words of vers. 58 sqq., and 
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63 sqq., controversies over the holy Supper. The 
middle age has transmitted to the evangelical 
church a fartoo meagre doctrine of spiritual per- 
sonality; else would the doctrine of personality 
be found to yield the higher synthesis of the Re- 
formed and the Lutheran doctrines both on pre- 
destination and the Lord’s Supper. 

Without the personal drawing of the Father 
no coming to Christ is conceivable; but the 
Father, too, draws only in a personal way, 7. e., 
under the form of freedom. Hence in vers. 44 
and 45 divine determination and human freedom 
are linked together. 

Without the appropriation of the entire his- 
torical personality of Christ, spirit and body, no 
full, saving partaking of the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ is conceivable; but in this par- 
taking every medium of redemption is conditioned 
through the life and the Spirit of the Redeemer. 
Hence, on the one hand, we are required, witha 
fourfold emphasis, to eat and to drink the flesh 
and the blood of Christ, and on the other, we 
hear the strong condition: ‘It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

7. Honest striving, the unconscious drawing of 
God to holy living. 

8. Whispering and murmuring, the indication of 
narrow-minded offence at the word of truth. 

9. The mark of those who are truly taught of 
God: They pass (1) from the old world [pagan- 
ism] into the Old Testament, (2) from the Old 
Testament into the New, (8) through the New 
Testament into a new world. 

10. He that believeth on me hath (1) life, (2) 
eternal life. 

11. Christ the bread of life in the three stages 
of the manifestation of His life: (1) In His per- 
son and history. (2) In His ‘‘flesh,” or ‘His 
giving Himself a sacrifice,’ whereby He is trans- 
formed from the curse of the world and the 
burnt-offering and expiation of God into a pure 
and entire thank-offering of believing man. (8) 
Therefore is His ‘flesh and blood,” wherein He 
makes His historically finished life, by historical 
ordinances, the life of the world. The first stage 
represents the true bread itself; the second, the 
preparation of it for eating; the third, its being 
perfectly ready for believing participation: flesh 
and blood. 

And then there are also three stages in the 
partaking of Christ: (1) The putting of confi- 
dence in Him as personally the source of life. 
(2) Firm faith in the life which is in His sacri- 
ficial death. (3) The ideal communion, which 
on the one hand receives the life of Christ in 
spirit and body through His historical ordi- 
nances, the summit of which is the Lord’s Supper, 
and which, on the other hand, ever refers the 
actual world more and more to Christ, and makes 
it, in labor and in enjoyment, the manifestation 
of Christ. The Christian must first of all eat the 
flesh and blood of Christ, in order at last to eat 
this flesh and blood in all things. 

12. The four great words concerning the flesh 
and blood of Christ, confirmed with the ‘Verily, 
verily.” (1) Ver. 53. The want of this eating 
and drinking of the flesh and blood of Christ is 
the want and loss of life (even of one’s own, per- 
sonal life; ‘‘No life in you’’). (2) Ver. 54. 
The eating and drinking of the flesh and blood 
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of Christ yield eternal life even now, and resur- 
rection hereafter. (8) Ver. 55. 
son: His flesh and blood are the real staff of 
life (meat and drink). (4) Ver. 56. The high- 
est reason: The partaking of His flesh and blood 
is the condition of community of life with Him 
(-«dwelleth in Me, and I in Him”). The trans- 
figuration of the passover, of the paschal lamb, of 
the paschal feast of the Jews. 

13. The living of Christ in God is not only the 
root, but also the type of the living of believers in 
Christ. So surely as God is the source of life, 
Christ, as the pure revelation of God, is the focus 
of the life in the world. But so surely as Christ 
is this focus, he who refers his life and his world 
to Christ, and Christ to his life and his world, 
stands in the kingdom of eternal life. 

14. The most comforting and most glorious of 
all the words of Christ a hard saying to the Jew- 
ish mind. 

15. The transfiguration of the humiliation of 
Christ and of its blessings by His exaltation. 
Christian morality, the union of spirit and na- 
ture in Christ. The organization of the Spirit 
(sacraments and church); the spiritualizing of 
the organization (the natural life of man), till 
God shall be all in all. rat. 

16. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth,” etc., 
hold true (1) in our natural life, (2) of the word 
of Christ, (3) of the historical manifestation of 
Christ, (4) of the sacraments, particularly of the 
Supper of the Lord, The revelation of the Spirit 
glorifies the Lord as the life of the world, which 
makes the new world the body of Christ, wherein 
everything is bread of life for all. 

17. Itis the problem of faith, and of theology, 
to carry out the synthesis of Spirit and flesh in the 
right way, (1) in regard to the relation between 
God and the world in general, taking the world 
not, indeed, as the body of God, yet doubtless as 
a revelation of Him; (2) in regard to the word 
of Holy Scripture; (8) in regard to the person 
of Christ; (4) in regard to the ordinances of 
Christ, the church, and especially the sacrament 
of the Supper. The first step in this process is 
the simple, direct recognition of the actual mani- 
festation of Spirit and flesh in concrete unity. 
This simple recognition, under the symbolical 
primitive religion, sees God revealed in the 
world; under the religion of revelation in gene- 
ral, it sees the Spirit of God revealed in the 
theocracy and the Scriptures; in the apostolic 
Christianity, it sees the Son of God in the several 
miracles of His life; in the primitive church, the 
unity of the 

Yet the consciousness of a distinction and an- 
tithesis between the Spirit and the flesh is every- 
where present. And because the earthly mind, 
along this whole line, is inclined to lose the sense 
of this opposition, and because, in the mass of 
men, it does actually lose it, the strong distinc- 
tion becomes a necessity (‘‘It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing ”’). 

The Old Testament distinguishes between God 
and the world in opposition to heathenism. Christ 
distinguishes between the living revelation and 
outward theocracy and the letter of Scripture, 
in opposition to Judaism. The Antiochian criti- 
cism and the medieval mysticism distinguish 


between the spiritual personality of Christ and 
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Spirit of Christ and His ordinances, | 








its several relations and manifestations, against 
the traditional exegesis. The Reformation dis- 
tinguishes between the spirit of the true church 
and its external form ; and between the substanee 
and the form of the sacrament. 

But these distinctions look to the restoration 
ofthe true union. Christ exhibits the true union 
of God and the world both in His person and in 
His consciousness (the incarnation of God); 
Christian theology works out the known syn’ 
thesis between revelation and Scripture (the 
word of God in its organic life) ; sacred criticism 
aims at a view of the gospel history whose heart 
and pulse is the personal Christ (religious his- 
tory is not documentary) ; evangelical dogmatics 
seizes the kernel of the true church in the visi- 
ble church (ideal tradition is not external tra- 
dition), and in place of the medieval identifica- 
tion of grace and the external sacramental per- 
formance it puts, in the Lutheran view which is 
more fervent for the union, the organic synthesis, 
and in the Reformed [Calvinistic] view which is 
more careful of the distinction, the symbolical 
synthesis (inseparableness of word and sacra- 
ment). j 

Hence it follows that the dangers of the Lu- 
theran view lie in the direction of confusion, and 
the dangers of the Reformed view in the direc- 
tion of separation; and that therefore the two 
views themselves can have their safest operation 
only in living synthesis. And the true union, 
the third and highest step, consists in the recog- 
nition of the Spirit as in relation to the flesh, (1) 
the sole power, (2) a transforming, renewing 
power, (8) a glorifying power, taking on itself 
the flesh as its transparent crystal-like organ. 
Hence, also, Christ here points on to exalta- 
tion. : 

18. Jesus, the heart-searcher in reference, above 
all, to the faint germs of faith and unbelief. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical reflections. 

The flight of Jesus over the sea, and His dis- 
course in the synagogue at Capernaum, a contin- 
uation of His victory over the tempter in the 
wilderness, Matt. iv.—The decisive and divisive 
discourse of the Lord concerning salvation in 
personal life-union with Himself.—Those who 
seek salvation in impersonal Christian things 
with an impersonal conduct, cannot find salva- 
tion in the person of the Lord with personal 
faith.—The hoping of the mere mind in Christ is 
vain: 1. Vain both in its naked form of earthly- 
mindedness and selfishness and in its sanctimo- 
nious dress of chiliastic enthusiasm. 2. Vain 
both in its standing and lingering (on the eastern 
side of the sea), and in its haste and running (to 
the western shore). 38. Vain whether in its 
effort to magnify Christianity in secular style (to 
make Christ king of bread), or in its effort to 
belittle it according to a worldly standard (to 
deny its heavenly descent and its heavenly nucle- 
us, the atonement). 4. Vain in its desire to alter 
Christianity, instead of itself becoming altered 
by it. Conclusion: Vain, 7. e., ruinous.—The 
true servants and workmen of God, and the true 
work of God.—The demand of the sensuous and 
legalistic way of thinking, that Christ should in 
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‘an Old Testament manner go beyond the Old 
Testament: Christ should:surpass Moses: 1. In 
miracles of outward benefit (‘What dost thou 
work?’’), 2. In requirements of eternal law 
(** What shall we do?’’).. 3. Interror of external 
-judgment (as king of the Jews ruling over the 
heathen). — Verily, verily, not Moses, but the 
Father in heaven, gives the bread of God.— 
Christ 7s the bread of God in His personal di- 
-vine life,- vers. 82-40: (1) The typical and the 
‘true bread of God, vers. 32, 33. (2) The false 
and the true appetite for this bread, vers. 34-38. 
(8) The liberating and quickening operation of 
this bread, vers. 39, 40.—Christ gives the bread 
of life in His giving up of His flesh in His aton- 
ing death, vers. 41-51: (1) He gives it notto the 
murmurers, but to them that are’ drawn and 
taught of the Father, vers. 41-47. (2) He gives 
with it the full partaking of eternal life, vers. 
48-50. (8) He gives it in giving Himself, ver. 
51. (4) He gives it in giving His flesh for the 
‘life: of the world, ver. 51.—Christ: institutes the 
mealof life in making His flesh and blood a feast 
of thank-offering to the world, vers. 52-59: » (1) 
The offence at the words concerning the flesh of 
Christ, ver. 52. (2) The heightening of the of- 
fence by the fourfold assertion concerning the 
flesh and blood of Christ, vers. 53-56. (8) The 
ground of this assertion: the life of Christ in the 
Father, ver. 57. (4) The conclusion of this as- 
sertion,- vers. 58, 59.—Christ transfigures the 
meal of life into a meal of the Spirit, vers. 60-65: 
(1) By His exaltation, ver. 62. (2) By the send- 
ing of the Spirit, ver. 63. (8) By His word, ver. 
63. (4) By the excision of unbelievers, ver. 64. 

On single sentences: Ver. 25. To these Jews the 
second miracle of Jesus (the walking on the 
sea) remains a close secret, because they do not 
recognize the divine sign in the first (the break- 
ing of bread).—Ver. 26. ‘Verily, verily, ye seek 
Me,” etc. They have seen not the miraculous 
sign in the feeding, but only thé feeding in the 


miraculous sign.—Thus they are a type of all 


false friends of religion, who seek not the king- 
dom: of heaven in earthly advantages, but only 
earthly advantages in the’ kingdom of heaven: — 
Ver. 27. Christ, who has not where-to lay His 
head, intrusted by-God with the official seal 
which makes Him steward for the whole world. 
—Vers. 28, 29. The legalistic Christian thinks he 
can do works which earn for him the blessing of 
God; whereas the gospel: requires: a work in 
which God is the agent: faith.—Faith is a work 
of man from God, with God, for God; and for 
this very reason as much the work of God as it is 
the highest, freest work ofman. -The miraculous 
feeding the seal and sealing of the divine stew- 
ard.—Ver. 80. Ingratitude towards the Lord: 
how.it-always forgets: the past sign from God, 
and demands: a new one.—Ver. 81.: How an 
earthly. mind can pervert even the Scripture.— 
The true‘bread from heaven can be given to us 
not by man, but by God alone (the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ).—Ver. 33. Marks of the bread 
of God: 1, It. comes down from heaven. « 2. It 
gives life to the world.—Ver. 34. «Lord, ever- 
more give us,” etc, : the vain prayer, to the very. 
face of the Lord: 1. Because it recognizes not 
the Giver in the bread. 2. Because it’ recog- 
nizes not: the bread of life in the Giver.—Ver. 


85. The answer of Jesus aims to disclose their 
spirit (1) by insisting on the figure, the repre- 
sentation of the bread in His person; (2) by en- 
larging the figure: bread for hunger and thirst; 
(3) by explaining the figure: Come to me, be- 


lieve on me.—Christianity the truth and the true 


sanctification of eating: 1. Making faith an eat- 
ing. 2. Making eating faith.—Ver. 36. The 
incapacity of the earthly-minded man to see 
into the mystery of the divine life. One can see 
Jesus, the church, her reformers, her great 
spirits, with the eye, without seeing the spirit, 
or the glory of the personal life-—They will see 
and believe ¢hings, but they have not seen nor 
believed His person.—Ver. 37. Itneeds a stirring 
of the personal life of love descending from God, 
to see the glory of the personal life in Christ.— 
Christ draws all divinely chosen and kindred 
ones into His kingdom, since (1) all that the 
Father gives Him, come to Him, and (2) none 
who come to Him, does He cast out.—Ver. 38. 
Him that cometh, etc. Hecasts out none, because 
He judges men not by the perfection of their life, 
but by the dispositions, affinities, and beginnings 
of it.—Asthe Spirit attaches Himself everywhere 
to the work of the Son (chap. xiv. 26; xvi. 18), 
so the Son everywhere to the work of the Father, 
—Christ aspires not, according to His own will, 
to an ideal position of life for Himself, but en- 
ters, according to the will of His Father, into the 
historical duty of life. His will is of heavenly 
purity, and yet His life is a continual sacrifice 
of His will.—Vers. 88-40. The gracious will of 
the Father: 1. In regard to the Redeemer. : 2. 
In regard to those to be redeemed and those re- 


deemed. 8. Inregard to the way of redemption: - 


—The purpose of the Father in Christ: 1. What 
it forbids (ver. 89: ‘‘lose nothing”). 2. What 
it enjoins (ver. 40).—Thus He is in both views 
the bread of life: 1. Redeeming from death. 
2. Imparting eternal life.—The unfolding of per- 
sonal life in redemption: 1. In the first phase of 
redemption (in ver. 89) personality is but feebly 
developed; the needy life is spoken of (in the 
neuter), which is in danger of being lost; in the 
next phase (in ver. 40), we have no longer the 
mere rescue from destruction, but the conferring 
of the highest life; and here personality comes 
clearly to view. 2. In the first. case: redemption 
has to do with lost men in: the mass; in the se- 
cond, with individuals. 3. There the redeemed 
one is comparatively passive; here he is an-ac+ 
tive person, turned to the Redeemer, finding life 
in the beholding of His life. 4. There redemp: 
tion bears chiefly the impress of divine predesti: 
nation;. here it takes that of human freedom.~ 
The gracious operations of Christ go on to glorix 
ous completion in the last day.—lhe greatness 
of the promise of a new, infinite fulness and 
freshness of life at the end of the world.—How 
often the Lord points forward to the completion 
of His work at the last day.—Ver. 41. “<The 
Jews then murmured:”’ The characteristics of the 
iliberal partisan spirit: 1. They murmured. 2. 
They murmured to one another. | 8. They mur- 
mured against the Lord and-His word.—Ver. 42.: 
The old and ever new offence at the words of 
Christ respecting His heavenly origin: 1. Be 
cause He is from Nazareth, He cannot be from’ 
heaven. 


2. Because He is the Son of Man, He 
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cannot be the Son of God.—The sinful world’s 
condemnation of itself in its sundering of the di- 

_yine and human natures in Christ.—'lhe decep- 
tions of vulgar conceit in matters of the Spirit. 
J. The people think they know Him, because 
they know His parents. 2. They think they know 
His origin, because they know His foster-father. 
8. They think they know His mother, because 
they know her poverty and lowliness. Comp. 
chap. vii. 27; Matt. xiii. 55.—Vers. 43, 44. 
« Murmur not among yourselves:” the drawing 
of partisan spirit a drawing of the earth, against 
the drawing of the Father from heaven.—The 
drawing of the Father to the Son.—Ver. 45. As 
‘one must first be a believer, to become a true 
disciple of God, so must one, in another view, be 
first taught of God, in order to become a believer. 
_-Ver. 46. The revealing of God, as it was the 
peculiar property of Christ, is above every ex- 
perience of God in sinful men. Comp. chap. i. 
18.—We begin the new life by hearing an ob- 
cure word (see Gen. xii. 1); He has seen from 
eternity the face of the Father.—Ver. 47. ‘He 
that believeth on me, hath,”’ etc. 

Ver. 48. Christ the bread of life: (1) The 
bread as life. (2) The life as bread: (a) the 
true manna; therefore (6) the bread of God, 
bread of heaven, bread of life.—The true bread 
to be known especially by the fact that it gives 
jtself.—It is the nature of a loving personality, 
to give itself.He gives Himself, as the Father 
has given Him.—He gives His only life to death, 

- to awaken the world out of death to life. While 
He was dead, the life of the world hung on the 
single seed and glowing spark of His life, which 
broke forth for the resurrection and re-animation 
of the world.—Ver. 52. They wonder that they 
should eat His flesh; then He speaks of eating 
His flesh and blood.—Christ the true paschal 
lamb (1 Cor. v. 7). 

Vers. 58-56. Thefour great asseverations of the 
Lord concerning the eating of His flesh and the 
drinking of His blood. See above.—The appro- 
priation of the historical personality of Christ in 
its vital, heavenly operation by means of Christ’s 
historical ordinance.—How Christ still gives 
Himself even now in His flesh and blood, in His 
full human form and His entire heavenly nature, 
to be eaten by men.—How the eating of the flesh 
and blood of Christ is effected: 1. Through His 
word, particularly His history. 2. Through His 
sacraments, particularly the sacrament of His 
body and blood.—In ourselves also Christianity 
must in a holy sense, become flesh and blood.— 
How Christ does away the opposition between the 
spiritual and the bodily in His kingdom: 1. Cor- 
porealizing the spiritual (word in sacrament, 
gospelin church). 2. Spiritualizing the bodily 
(members into instruments of righteousness, the 
world into His Father’s house).—Ver. 57. As 
Ohrist lives by the Father, we should live by 
Him.—He who lives in Christ, stands at the focus 
of eternal rejuvenation.—Ver. 58. All who have 
lived only under the law and in symbols, have 
eaten manna and are dead. Most have died 
under heavy judgments, Heb. iii. 17. Comp. the 
history of the medieval church (Corpus Christi, 
festivals, battle-fields, the plague).—Ver. 59. 
The wonderful sermon of Christ on the bread of 


fife delivered in the synagogue of the Jews at: 





Capernaum.—Ver. 60. The grandest living word 
of Christ, a hard saying to the Jewish mind. 
—Ver. 61. Offence at the word of salvation.— 
Ver. 62. How that which is dark and enigmatical 
in the humiliation of Christ is cleared up by His 
exaltation.—Ver. 63. ‘It is the Spirit,’ ete.— 
Ver. 64. The words of Christ as spirit and life, 
and as a type of His whole administration. The 
spirit and life hidden from unbelievers, even 
when they gush with spirituality and vitality.— 
Christ knows the beginnings of unbelief as well 
as of faith. 

Starke. Ver. 26. Heprneer: Self-interest 
may lurk under the holiest works.—Zsisius: O 
how subtle a poison is selfishness!—Ver. 29. 
QuesneL: The great work of God in us is the 
work of a living faith which works by love.— 
Ver. 32. Masus: Christ the most precious gift 
of God, in which and with which are given to us 
all things. Rom. viii. 82.—Ver. 83. QuESNEL: 
O Bread of God, thou art life indeed, true life, 
eternal life, life of body and of soul, life not of 
one people only, but of all nations!—Ver. 365. 
Canste1n : Not only in His person is Christ the 
life, but from Him life goes forth to all men; 
natural life, since He is the Word of the Father, 
Gen: i. 8; Acts xvii. 28; the life of righteousness 
in His believing ones before the judgment seat of 
God, Rom. viii. 10; spiritual life in regeneration, 
1 Peter i. 23; and eternal life, inasmuch as all 
the glory of believers not only comes from Him, 
but also consists in their partaking of Him and 
in His being all in all to them.—Os1anpmR: No 
temporal possessions and bodily pleasure can 
truly satisfy and quicken the heart; nothing but 
Christ.—Ver. 387. QuusneL: Pastors after the 
example of the chief Shepherd, should receive 
all whom God sends to them, and labor for their 
salvation.—So surely as Christ did not suffer 
in vain, so surely shall no penitent be cast 
out.—Jesus not only does not cast out a penitent 
sinner, but will also lead him into His inmost 
sanctuary.—Ver. 389. Rom. viii. 831. What be- 
longs to Christ, though esteemed lost in the eye 
of the world, is not therefore lost in truth; in 
the resurrection of the dead all shall come 
together again in universal joy.—Ver. 41. Here 
we find the counterpart of the murmuring of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, where they were fed 
with manna. Here the Jews murmur against 
the true manna.—HrpincER: Reason stumbles 
at divine teaching, 1 Cor. i. 18, 28, 24.—Ver. 42. 
Jesus, subjected to great contempt. If thou, 
dear Christian, art now thought meanly of, thou 
art like the Saviour, and thou shalt be honored 
for it forever.—Ver. 44. The drawing of God is 
not adrawing by force, yet it is a drawing with 
power. Ava@ustIne: ‘‘Ramum ostendis ovi et trahis 
illam, Nuces puero demonstrantur, et trahitur, ete. 
Trahit sua quemque voluptas. Quomodo non tra- 
heret revelatus Christus a patre. Ergo tractio illa 
non fit violenter sed mediate.”” Phil. ii. 13.—Ver. 
45, Zerstus: Every one who comes to Christ by 
faith is taught of God.—Hearing, learning of the 
Father, and coming, are intimately joined to- 
gether.—The Holy Ghost teaches in experience 
as in His own school.—Ver. 47. The spiritual 
life of faith is a beginning of the eternal life 
which consists in vision.—Ver. 48. If thou art 
full of the most costly dainties, and hast not eaten 
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of the bread of life, thou wilt soon be hungry 
enough, and must be hungry forever.—Ver. 49. 
Ver. 31 has ‘our Father;” here the our is 
changed with design into ‘‘your.”—He means by 
it not all the fathers; for the believing received 
a spiritual food (1 Cor. x. 3); but the unbelieving 
whose footsteps they were following, Matt. xxiii. 
82: 1 Cor. x. 5.—If we do not rightly use .the 
riches of God’s goodness, we incur the heavier 
judgment.—Ver. 57. Lamps: The power which 
gives heavenly food to the inward man, must be 
applied to walking in the way of the Lord, and 
earnestly carrying forward His work —GossNER: 
The weightiest and highest truths, which most 
quicken and comfort the faithful, confound the 
ungodly. ; 
Brauner: The sacrament, which did not exist 
till after the institution, is not intended here; 
but, as in the conversation with Nicodemus we 
have the idea of baptism, so here we have the idea 
of the Lord’s Supper.—Before His resurrection 
His Spirit was hidden under the flesh ; but since 
the resurrection the Spirit so pervades and ad- 
vances the flesh that it now can make good every- 
thing He here says of it. So may it be said of 
our eye: What is hidden in the little bit of flesh? 
Then follows a contrast between the living eye 
and the dead. )—Lisco: 1. Jesus enjoins laboring 
for the imperishable meat, Vers. 25-31. (a) He 
rebukes the earthly mind, vers. 25, 26; (b) He 
exhorts to labor for the imperishable food, ver. 
27; (c) He points out that the labor is faith, vers. 
28, 29. 2. Jesus Himself is the true bread of 
lite (vers. 80, 31), vers. 82-40, ete.—GERLACH: 
All earthly food only nourishes here below the 
perishable life, and.perishes with it; but as the 
man whom it is given to nourish, does not perish, 
it points to and produces hunger for an imper- 
ishable food for his immortal spirit.—The manna 
was primarily only an earthly food, etc.; though 
it was certainly an emblem of the nourishing, 
fostering faithfulness of God, a pledge of grace, 
a sacrament in a certain sense, 1 Cor. x. 3. How- 
ever since it primarily nourished only the body, 
while in virtue of the nature of this nourishing 
it gave food to the spirit, e¢e., Christ could con- 
trast it with the true bread of heaven.—On ver. 
37 (Lutuer): This is spoken after the manner 
of the Scriptures, which, where they deny, doin 
the very strongest manner assert; when Christ 
says: ‘1 will in nowise cast out,” it is as if He 
said: L will receive with joy ; and this depicts 
as well His willing and hearty obedience to the 
Father, as His most precious love.—The word 
flesh in the New Testament is never equivalent to 
the word body. The former signifies primarily 
the mass, the substance, of which the earthly 
body distinctively consists; the latter, the skil- 
fully constructed whole.—This discourse also ex- 
plains the double form of the Holy Supper, and 
shows how those who withhold the cup from the 
laity, deprive them of their free personal com- 
munion with Christ (the spiritual priesthood, 1 
Pet. ii. 5, 9; Rev. i. 6), and so far as in them 
lies, reduce the laity to a general mass of Chris- 





tian people governed by a few full members of 
the Lord. 


Hevsyer: False love to Jesus may be (1) 
sensuous, sentimental; (2) selfish; (3) hypo- 
critical ; (4) ostentatious, ambitious.—The earth- 


ly mind and love to Jesus are absolutely incom- 
patible.—Contrast. between Moses and Christ.— 


Moses could not communicate inward spiritual 
life.—Ver. 36. O, to think of the theologians who 
have been occupied for years with the New Tes- 
tament, yet have no love to Jesus,—what ossified 
hack souls * they must be!—The nearer Christ 
comes to the heart, the more life, love, light.— 
Ver. 37. The gospel of Christ is a message of 
salvation to all.—Ver. 48. Unbelief has infectious 
power.—Ver. 45. A more particular explanation 
of the drawing. Being taught of God. The 
phrase eating and drinking frequent among the 
Jews for spiritual enjoyment (see Lightfoot, etc.) 
—Bussmr, Ver. 30: They degrade the ‘‘believe 
on him,” to a ‘believe thee.”—Vers. 38-40. 
Chemnitz calls attention to the terms in this dis- 
course, seeing (ver. 36), beholding [the “seeing” of 
ver. 40], believing, and eating and drinking,—as 
denoting so many steps of faith: 1. Historical 
knowledge (notitia). 2, Hearty assent (assensus) 
8. Trusting (fiducia). 4. Personal appropria- 
tion (applicatio). ScutereRMacuEr: They were 
quite mistaken in looking upon the manna mira- 
cle of Moses as one which had been to their 
fathers a ground of faith in the mission of Moses. 
The first thing with which the Lord consoles 
Himself, (over their unbelief), is His great, in- 
domitable long-suffering.—The Lord’s invitation 
to vital union with Him. 

[Christ the. source of spiritual and eternal life. . 
1. Natural life in the plant, the animal, and in 
man; its character, pleasures, miseries, vanity 
and death; 2. Spiritual life, its origin, character, 
development, and final consummation in the resur- 
rection to glory everlasting. Augustine (Tract. 
in Joh. xxvi. 18. Tom. iii. 499): O sacramentum 
pietatis, o signum unitatis, o vincultum caritatis ! 
Qui vult vivere, habet ubi vivat, habet unde vivat. 
Accedat, credat, incorporetur ut vivificetur.—ITbid. 
(iii. 501): Hoc est ergo manducare illam escam, 
et illum bibere potum, in Christo manere, et illum 
manentem in se habere, (Ver. 57.) — Burkitt 
(Vers. 51-59), Carnal persons put a carnal 
sense upon Christ’s spiritual words, and so occa- 
sion their own stumbling.—Learn, 1. ‘That the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the true spiritual food for all 
believers; 2. That those and those only who feed 
upon Him by faith, shall obtain a life of grace and 
glory from Him.—Joid. If the passage be under- 
stood of the sacramental eating and drinking 
(which Burkitt rejects), then woe+o the Church 
of Rome for denying the cup to the laity.—As meat 
is turned into the eater’s substance, so believers 
and Christ become one; and by feeding on. Him, 
i. e., by believing on Him, there follows a mutual 
inhabitation; Christ dwells in them, and they in 
Him.—P. 8.] i 
2) epsitee Jen) ie OO 
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INCIPIENT TREASON IN THE CIRCLE OF THE TWELVE. 
OF PETER. 


APOSTACY OF MANY DISCIPLES. CONFESSION 


Cuarrer VI. 66-71. 


From that time [upon this]' many of His disciples went back, and walked no 
more with him. Then [Therefore] said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also [do ye 
also wish to] go away? ‘Then [omit Then]’ Simon Peter answered _him, Lord, to 
whom shall we go [go away, dzedsvodue%a]? thou hast the [omit the] words of eter- 
nal life. And we believe and are sure [we have believed and have known] that 
thou art that Christ [the.Christ],* the Son of the living God [the Holy One of 
God]. Jesus answered them, Have not I chosen you twelve, [Did I not choose 
you the twelve ?] and one of you is a devil? [!] e spake of Judas Iscariot the 
son of Simon [Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot]*: for he it was [it was he] that 
should [was about to] betray him, being® one of the twelve. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 66.—['Ex to¥rov is causal, and expresses, according to Lange and Meyer, the reason, not the time. Alford and 
Godet combine the temporal and causal meaning. Alford translates: Upon this. Noyes and Conant: From this time.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 68.—[The od» of the text. rec. is omitted by the best authorities.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 69.—|The text. rec. inserts from Matt. xvi. 16 6 Xpvotés, which is wanting in the oldest sources, and is omitted 
py critical editors.—The original text is simply, 67: od ef 6 dy.os Tod Geod, that thou art the Holy one of God. This, how- 
ever, is equivalent to Christ or the promised Messiah.—P. S.] 

# Ver. 69.—Codd. B C.* D. L., etc., Griesbach; Lachmann, and ‘Tischendorf, read 6 a@yvos tod Oeov. "The Recepta con- 
forms to Matt. xvi. 16.. [Cod. Sin. supports the o ay.7.0., which also appears to have been a characteristic phrase with 
Peter; comp, Acts ii. 27, 31; iii. 14; iv. 27, 30.—E. D. Y.] 

5 Ver. 71.—The reading Ioxapustov is here supported by B. C. G. L. (Lachmann, Tischendorf), against "Ioxaprstyv. 
Also at c. xiii. 26, by decisive authorities. On the other hand at c. xiv. 22, after the treasonable decision, Judas himself is 
distinguished as "Ioxapiitys. This evinces a historical delicacy, which Meyer misses when he proposes to read “Ioxapiwrns 
in all the places on the strength of c. xiv. 22. [Stier and Theile adopt ’Ioxapuérnv in this place and in xiii. 26; while thé 
Cod. Sin. has in the latter case Ioxapidrov, belonging to Siwvos, and in our passage amd Kapverov, also referring to 2.— 


E. D. Y¥. 
xiv. 43.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 66. Upon this many of his disci- 
ples.—’Ex robrov. (1) From this moment (Licke, 
De Wette). (2) Meyer, more correctly, accord- 
ing to c. xix. 12: On aecount of this discourse, 
“‘which disappointed their. carnal Messianic 
hopes.” And in addition had become-the strongest 
positive offence. 

Went: back; «cic Ta driow:—Comp.-¢, xviil. 
6; xx. 14, 

Ver. 67: ‘Will -ye: also, «etc.—So. Luther, 
Baumgarten-Crusius [andthe English: version ], 
not accurately.. Rather, “But ye will not go 
away, willye?”’* Expressing confidence mingled 
with suspicion in reference to the traitor... Giving 
occasion :for :a voluntary. decision... [The, Lord’ 
asked the question in order to test their faithful- 
ness, to elicit their confession, and-to attach them. 
more closely to Himself,-but not; as Alford sug- 
‘gests, for His own comfort and encouragement; 
‘for as He knew the future treason of Judas (vers. 
64, 71), so He foresaw also the faithfulness-of the 
eleven. In this place, John first mentions the 
Twelve, without a word about. their: previous, 
calling,—a clear proof that he took for granted 

* (MH Kal vmer é ore i i , 
eas 4 a Soy Lee (doch nicht fy conp et Stan 


5; Rom. iii. 5, etc. and Winer’s Gr. p. 476, Godet, discarding 


this rule, wrongly explains: Si vous le 
siler.—P. 8.] voulez, vous powvez 





| 
6 Ver. 71.—[The ay of the text. rec. after els is. wanting in the best authorities and probably inserted from Mark 


a general knowledge of the gospel history.— 
P. 8.4 

Ver. 68. To whom shall we go.—So also 
Luther’s version. . More accurately: To: whom 
shall we go over, go away from Thee? Meyer: 
aredevodueba, future, ever go away. [Denying 
the future possibility.—P. S.]. No second Mes- 
siah will appear. [Augustin: Da nobis alterum 
Te]. Prelude to the confession of Peter in Matt. 
xvi. 16." [Peter quickly, resolutely and emphat- 
ically speaks and acts here as elsewhere in the 
name of the Twelve. “He is the mouth-piece of 
the apostolic college.’ ‘This :gives him'a certain 
primacy and priority down-to the day of Pente- 
cost and the calling of Paul, who was the inde- 
pendent head of Gentile Christianity by Christ’s 
own appointment. The Romish Church: turns 
the temporary and personal primacy. of Peter 
into a permanent and official supremacy. of the 
Bishop of Rome: This, andthe identifying of the 
church of Rome with the Kingdom of Christ, is 
the mpdrov Wevdoc, the fundamenta} error and the 
fundamental sin ‘of the papacy.—P. S.] 

Words of eternal. life: ‘And we.—The 
objective and subjective grounds of cleaving to 
Him.’ Words: which: come: forth -from,possess, 
and lead to, eternal life. See ver. 63.—And 
we: [kal ipeic] the answer of faith to the object 
of faith. Not excluding, of course, the other 
‘‘antithesis to the deserters.” (Meyer.) 

[Ver. 69. And we have believed and have 
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known.—The perfect: temcotedKkaper Kal 
tyvoKkajiev, expresses the completed action and 
permanent result: assured faith and firm know- 
ledge. Fides preecedit intellectum, “ faith precedes 
knowledge.” This Augustinian and Anselmic 
maxim (which Schleiermacher also adopted; see 


the motto of his Dogmatics) may be derived from 


the order of rioric and yvéo:c in this verse.* But 
the reverse maxim: Jntellectus precedit fidem ( Abel- 
ard), is also true, though not in a rationalistic 
sense, and is supported by the order, John x. 38 
(that ye may know and believe) and 1 John y. 18. 
We must first be made acquainted with Christ be- 
fore we can believe in Him (‘faith comes by 
hearing,” Rom. x. 17), ‘but we must believe in 
Christ in order to attain an experimental and 
saving knowledge of Him. Faith itself is an in- 
tellectual‘as well’as a moral and spiritual act.— 
Pi Si] 

The Holy One of God [see Texruat Norss. | 
The One consecrated by and for God. Comp. x. 
86; Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34; Acts iv: 27; Rev. 
iii. 7. [The coincidence of the original text with 
the testimony of the demoniacs (Mark i. 26), who 
with ghostlike intuition perceived the higher 
character of Jesus, is remarkable —P. S.] More 
indefinite designation of the Messiah. The full, 
matured confession, born of the Spirit, we find 
first in Matt. xvi.;—a fact mistaken by Weisse, 
when he makes this passage a variation of that 
in the Synoptical account.f Peter’s answering 
here in this complete way for all the twelve could 
not be entirely of the Spirit, [as the later confes- 
sion Matt. xvi. was]. It unconsciously served to 
sustain Judas in his false and cold self-command, 
and to cover the aversion which was in him at 
the very time; and thus it gave occasion for the 
severe words of Jesus. 

Ver. 70. 
twelve ?—A more definite exposition of the 
words of ver. 67;. Meyer: ‘Not the language 
of reflection; but of sudden pain over the tragic 
result, in contrast with’ that joyful confession 
which Peter was convinced he could give in the 
name of all.”’ It’ probably refers not to the 
“tragic result,” but to the moral alienation,:the 
germ of apostasy, which from this time forth de- 
veloped itself in Judas. 
emphasis is. very significant. 
“‘you;” then ‘the twelve.” 
‘of God ; have chosen you, to the highest honors. 
And now the fearful contrast: One of you is 
a devil!{—Interpretations: An informer (Theo- 
phylact, [DeWette]); an adversary or betrayer 
(Kuinél, Liicke, et al.);) devil, ‘devilish, :of:a dia- 
polical nature (Meyer).@° In New Testament de- 
signations, 
Jodged ; the word is not a mere nomen; \ as Matt. 
xiii. 39; Rev. xii.°10: prove. 


“1” is first; then 


_ * [So Bengel: Fidem sequitur cognitio, 2 Pet. 4,5. Perverst 
sunt qui cognitionem prius postulant.—P. 8.) . . 
t25 [Meyer justly remarks’ against Weisse that in'the nature 
_of the case a confession that filled the hearts of, the -apostles, 
must, have been repeated on similar oceasions.—P. 8.] i 

“t |The interrogation stops with ‘rovs $HSexa, and what 
follows ‘is an exctamation’ of ‘holy sadness. So’ Meyer: and 
_Lange:, Alford follows the wrong punctuation of the A. Vv. 


treason of Judas which’ was ‘inspired by the Evil One. The 
strong term -corresponds to the profound indignation at the 


‘hypocrisy of the traitor who covered himself under the con-' 


fessivni of Reter.—P. 8.] G : 


Did I not choose you the 


The distribution of the 


J, as the Holy One. 


however, an ideal meaning'is always: 





‘And this<is the’ 
| destinated: to: exhibit wickedness in- its worst 


s. ; iS 
3 (s2 also Alford, and rightly, for Christ’ had in’ view the’ 
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more sure to be the case in this figurative de- 
signation. In Matt, xvi. 23 the term “Satan” 
is chosen, because Jesus intends to describe a 
tempter instigated by the devil; so here also 


‘s¢devil”? denotes an actual traducer instigated 


by the devil. We must by all means abide by 
the term. The-expression: ‘¢sons, or children 
of the devil,” (ch. viii. 44; 1 John iii. 10), is not so 
strong. The mention of the number twelve shows 
that the brothers of the Lord also were by this 
time in the circle. [? See below, p. 241.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 71. .He spoke of Judas.—That is, He 
meant him. See the Textual Notes: On Judas 
Iscariot see the Com. on Matthew, ch. x. [p. 182.] 


| Not to be confounded. with the other Judas (son 


of James), ch. xiv. 22. 

For it was he that was about to betray 
him.—‘Hyeddev is hard to translate, Traditurus 
erat.* The betrayal germinated in him from this 
time forth. Meyer, groundlessly : ‘‘ Not that he 
was already meditating the betrayal, (see, on the 
contrary, ch. xiii. 2), but that the betrayal was the 
divinely appointed result.” Ch. xiii. 2 speaks 
of the final resolution; this passage of the first 
swerving of the temper and inclination. One 
of the twelve.—Showing up the monstrous, 
diabolical character of this incipient infidelity. 
The silence of Judas is in keeping with his char- 
acter. It now firmly lodges the seed. On the 
Lord’s choosing of Judas see Meyer [p. 285, 5th 
ed. See also the Literature quoted below in 
Docrr. and Erarcan No. 3.—P.S8.] 

[The cath or Jupas is only one of the innu- 
merable mysteries in God’s moral government, 
which no system of philosophy can solve at all, 
and which even Christianity solves but in part, 
reserving the final answer for a higher expansion 
of our faculties in’ another world. It involves 
the whole problem of the relation of God to the 
origin of sin, and the relation of His foreknow- 
ledge and foreordination to the free agency 
of man. The question why Christ called and 
received Judas into the circle of His chosen 
twelve, is more dogmatical than exegetical, yet 
cannot be passed by unnoticed. It admits of three 
answers, none of which, however, is entirely 
satisfactory : 

1. Christ elected Judas. an apostle, not. indeed 
for the very purpose that he might become a 
traitor:(which no sensible divine ever asserted, at 
least not directly) ; but that, through his treason, 
as an incidental condition or a necessary means, 
the: Scriptures might be fulfilled (comp. John 
xiii. 18; xvii. 12), and the redemption of the 
world be accomplished. So Augustine (elects un- 
decim ad opus probationis, electus unus ad opus ten- 
tationis), supralapsarian Calvinists, also Daub 
who ‘(in his speculative treatise: Judas Iscariot) 
represents the traitor as an incarnate devil, pre- 


form incontrast withthe highest manifestation 
of goodness in Christ. This view, although it 
contains an element of truth, seems after all to 
involve our blessed Lord in some kind of respon- 
sibility for the darkest crime ever committed. 


*{It ismore than the mere future (Alford), and yet not 
quite as strong as intended ; it represents the future:as an ac- 
complished fact, the germ of which was already in existence 
at the time, and was detected by the penetrating eye of 
Christ.—P. 8.] i , 
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2. Jesus foresaw the financial and administra- 
tive abilities of Judas (comp. xii. 6; xiii. 29), 
which might have become of great use to the 
apostolic church, but not his thievish and trea- 
cherous tendencies, which developed themselves 
afterwards, and He elected him solely for the 
former. This explanation is rather rationalistic 
and incompatible with the prophetic foresight of 
Christ, as well as the express remark of John 
poe. &E Upxie, ver. 64, and vers. 70, 71. 

3. Jesus knew the whole original character of 
Judas from the beginning, before it was proper- 
ly developed, and elected him in the hope that 
the good qualities and tendencies would, under 
the influence of His teaching, ultimately acquire 
the mastery over the bad. So Meyer, Park and 
many others. This implies that Jesus was mis- 
taken, if not in His judgment at the time, at least 
in His expectation, and is likewise at war with 
His perfect knowledge of the human heart. 

Alford despairs of solving the difficulty. Words- 
worth and other English commentators pass it by 
in modest or prudent silence. 

I must add that the fall of Judas does not ne- 
cessarily interfere with the doctrine of the per- 
severance of saints. For by his election is evi- 
dently meant the external historical call to the 
apostleship which was confined to the twelve, 
(inde Todo dédexa éFedeEdunv, ver. 70), not the 
eternal election of the Father and the drawing 
of the Father to the Son, which applies to all 
true disciples who persevere to the end (Kom. 
viii. 28 ff.; John x. 28, 29; xiii. 18). With this 
important distinction we may endorse Bengel’s 
remark: ‘¢There is therefore a certain kind of 
election from which man may fall away (Hs¢ igitur 
aliqua electio ex qua aliquis potest excidere),” but we 
must add: there is another kind of election which 
is as certain and unchangeable as God.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The turning-point in the life of Jesus which 
John here brings to view is of the highest im- 
portance in the history. It accounts for the 
falling away of the majority of the Galilean fol- 
lowers of Jesus, and that in a way perfectly 
agreeable to the Galilean character, which was 
inclined to boisterous insurrectionary projects. 
Because Jesus refused Himself to the fanatical 
proposal of these people to make Him a king, 
and demanded in stringent terms an inward, 
submissive faith in His person, instead of an 
outward hoping for the things of an earthly 
kingdom, many began to fall back. 

2. Undoubtedly also the first disaffection now 
formed itself in the mind of Judas; since after 
the explanation of Jesus, he must have felt that 
he had been deceived in his glowing expecta- 
tions. How little the disciples in general no- 
ticed this, appears from the protestation of 
Peter. Yet, besides the all-seeing eye of Christ, 
the feeling of John seems also to have caught an 
impression of this alienation. (See Leben Jesu, 
II. p. 609.) 

8. On the calling [and character] of Judas, 
comp. Matthew, p. 183; Meyer in loco [5th ed. p. 
285]; Liicke II. p. 182. [Also Schaff’s treatise on 
the Sin against the Holy Ghost (Halle, 1841), pp. 
85 ff., the article Judas in Winer and in Smith, 


especially the analysis by Prof. Park of Andover 
in Hackett’s edition of Smith, Vol. II. pp. 1495- 
1503.—P. S8.] 

4. The protestation of Peter forms a beautiful 
contrast to the sullen silence of Judas, in whose 
apostasy three periods are tobe marked: 1. The 
beginning of alienation from this time forth; 2. 
The thought of betrayal and the -dalliance with 
it after the anointing in Bethany; 8. The full 
purpose and the execution of it after the pass- 
over. And yet the beautiful contrast is not 
perfect, because Peter indiscreetly and without 
misgiving answered for the whole company, in- 
cluding Judas himself. Even the grand sen- 
tence: ‘Thou hast the words of eternal life,’’>— 
does not fully reach the deep meaning of Jesus 
in His discourse, if it refers to it. The word of 
the disciple falls something short of the self-pre- 
sentation of the Master. The confession in 
Matt. xvi. 16 is an expression of purer and riper 
faith. Hence Jesus answers here with the stern 
word: ‘One of you is a devil,” while after that 
other confession he blesses him. Even in the 
latter case it is true, that the sharp rebuke, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan,’”’—follows the benediction; 
for in that case also the divine enthusiasm of 
faith had not yet matured in Peter into a firm 
spirit of faith; Peter was not yet free from all 
sympathy with Judas in chiliastic ambition. 

5. It is not to be supposed that the disciples in 
general received any definite idea as to whom the 
Lord meant. Least of all do they seem to have 
fixed on Judas, who, on the contrary, appears 
from the account of the anointing at Bethany in 
Matthew and Mark to have enjoyed high consid- 
eration among them. That Judas felt himself in 
some way hit, is very probable; and also that 
John was led to suspect who the forbidding fel- 
low disciple was (see John’s account of the 
anointing). The stern word of Christ must 
therefore have burdened the minds of the disci- 
ples as a heavy riddle, giving them continuous 
warning, even amidst the great successes of His 
subsequent ministry. 

The turn we here mark in the history of Jesus 
now comes fully to view in His subsequent con- 
duct as depicted in the next chapter. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


‘The first apostasy from Christ in its solemn 
and typical import: 1. Its motives; 2. Its ex- 
tent; 3. Its consequences.—The majestic calm- 
ness of the Lord in the apostasy of false disci- 
ples, as revealed in His stern dealing with those 
who remain.—The deep grief of the Lord visible 
even through His free and tranquil conduct, 1. 
His calmness: He begs not, flatters not, makes 
no terms; He remains sure of Himself and of 
His word. 2. Hisgrief: He sees a danger to all 
His disciples; seems even to miss hearing We 
fair words of Peter; declares with a shudder 
that one of the chosen twelve is a devil.—The 
first apostasy, the first sifting of the hosts of 
Christ’s disciples, 1 Jno. ii. 19.—However great 
the apostasy may be, it never can be universal.— 
The stages of apostasy: 1. Retention of the 
earthly mind in discipleship, Matt. xiii. 5. 2. 
Development of unbelief, of rupture with Christ. 
3. The actual apostasy itself.—Apostasy: a total 
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view of the mournful thing: 1. Its main features in 
the gospel history. 2. Its preludes in the Old 
Testament history. 8. Its development in the 
history of the Christian church. 4. Its final 
form as depicted in the prophecies of the Bible. 
The affinity of the apostasy in Galilee with the 
hostility in Judea.—The apostasy of the Jews a 
prelude to the traitorous apostasy of Judas.—The 
malignant silence of Judas a bad sign.—False- 
hood of the diabolical nature. 


“ Nothing more grimly holds thee back 
Than falsehood of thy being.” 


—The silence of Judas and the out-speaking 
of Peter.—The striking contrast in the circle of 
the twelve: Peter and Judas: 1. Honest loyalty 
and false adherence. 2. Fresh, clear openness 
and dark obduracy. 8. Happy confession and 
unhappy reserve.—Peter, Judas and John.—The 
declaration of Peter in its light and shade.— 
«« Lord, to whom shall we go?’’—We must con- 
tinue with Jesus our Lord, because (1) no other 
Christ will come; (2) no one will bring a better 
word; (3) there remains no other faith; (4) 
there remains no brighter knowledge.—The so- 
lemnity and dread with which Jesus answered 
the declarations of Peter.—The fearful contrast: 
To be chosen to a higher service than angels, and 
to prove a devil.—The terrible omen, that from 
among the twelve arose a traitor tothe Lord, and 
a betrayer of the Lord Himself.—The depravity 
germinates slowly, but ripens rapidly tojudgment. 
~The second turn in the life of Jesus (in Gal- 
ilee), compared with the first (in Judea).— 
Because Christ presented Himself to His disci- 
ples as the bread of eternal life, many feared 
they should starve, and fell away.-—They wish 
only things, things, things (worldly things, spi- 
rituél things, ecclesiastical things), and so come 
not to personal life in the beholding and partaking 
of the glorious personality of Christ.—As a 
man’s ideal is, s0 is he: he who wishes only 
idols and stocks, is like idols and stocks; he who 
wishes only creatures and things, is himself but 
ereature and thing; and this leads to apostasy. 
[comp. Ps. cxv. 8.—Tr.]—Hence apostasy is 
from Christianity to Judaism, from gospel to 
law.—lt needs courage to trust oneself to Christ, 
the focus of life, and let the world go; but a be- 
lieving courage which the Lord gives to him who 
asks. 

Srarke: Quesnet: A preacher may lose his 
hearers through no fault of his own.—Magus: 
As Jesus unkindly thrust no one away, 80 He 
will forcibly retain none. Let those go who 
wish not to stay. He who forsakes Christ, the 
Life, follows Satan to death. —CansTEiIn: Christ 
neeled none, but no one can do without Him.— 
It often fares with faithful teachers as with 
Christ (in the history here before us).—There is 
hardly a company, but the devil finds one or 
another in it.—Preachers may certainly rebuke 
the sins of their hearers, yet with care that they 
call no one by name; for this embitters without 
edifying.—In unbelievers Satan so nestles, that 
they themselves are as it were the devil. Eph. ii. 
2.Trouble thyself not and doubt not for the 
truth of the gospel, when one of the most distin- 
guished ministers becomes a Mameluke and 
‘proves faithless to Christ.—OstanprER : Even 





those who-are adorned with excellent gifts, may 
still forfeit the grace of God.—Beware of pre- 
sumptuous security! False brethren give more 
pain to the faithful servants of God, than open 
enemies.—BseNGeL: Christ is concerned not for 
the number, but for the purity of His disciples.— 
GossneR, on ver. 67: By this He would show 
that He forces no one, but would have all volun- 
tary disciples. Huupner: There is a gross 
apostasy from Jesus; this is rare; but there is 
also a subtle apostasy, which is the more fre- 
quent.—The voluntary departure of spurious 
disciples is no loss, but a gain.—Ver. 67: Jesus 
pours out His whole heart in this question, His 
sorrow and His love.—He still puts this question 
continually to all believers (i. e. in every solemn 
test) for the trial of their fidelity.—Upon the 
least likelihood that Jesus might doubt their 
fidelity, Peter breaks out the louder; so the 
Christian will attach himself the more fervently 
to Jesus at the faintest trace of apostasy.—Have 
believed and known. A hint that the believing, 
child like posture of mind must precede the at- 
tainment of knowledge —Jesus still knows all 
the faithful and the faithless (‘The Lord knoweth 
them that are His’’).—Christ bore with Judas ; 
the hardest test of His love. Bear cheerfully 
with men, in whom thou canst not find thyself.— 
Not to be upright towards the most upright One, 
betrays a wicked heart. The richest grace of 
intercourse with the most holy One can turn to 
perdition with a wicked heart. Judas went out 
of the school of Jesus far worse than he went in. 
—Buxsser: Unbelief towards this single article 
(the eating and drinking of His flesh and blood) 
brought on a complete renunciation of Christ. 
[More accurately: Offence at being required to 
find all salvation in His whole self-sacrifice and 
self-imparting person itself, led them to separate 
from His person. Offence also at the last utter- 
ance of Jesus, ver. 65, which runs as a com- 
panion thought through the whole discourse, 
must in some way come into the account. As the 
doctrine of the divine person of Christ and its im- 
partation of perfect life through a sacrificial death 
which made it a sacrificial meal was an offence to 
them, so was the doctrine of a distinction made 
by a gracious spiritual drawing of God between 
the small election of the spiritual Israel and the 
mass of the theocratic Israelitish church. ]— 
Judas represents what is befallen to the Jewish 
people as a whole. How immeasurably deep 
must be the grief of love, that what was intended 
for Israel’s salvation became its hardening! He 
chose Judas. He turned upon him the full ear- 
nestness of His saving love, and He endured that 
one of the twelve should do the service of the 
devil to Him, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
xvii. 12; Ps. cix.—Scuusxer: Why we are 
resolved not to go away from Jesus Christ. We 
answer, with Peter, to the question of the Lord: 
1. Whither would we go? 2. The Lord has the 
words of eternal life. 8. Wehave believed and 
known that He is Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

[Themes for discourses: The sifting power of 
truth. The sin of backsliding (ver. 66).—Peter 
the Confessor.—The first and fundamental Chris- 
tian confession.—Christ, the best of teachers, 
the truest friend, the only refuge of the sinner. 
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Words of everlasting life-—Christ and Peter. 
—Christ and Judas.—It is. better, with Peter in 
regard to Judas, to err on the side of charity 
than ‘severity of judgment.—Christ, the purest 
of the pure, and the holiest of the holy, bore the 
traitor in His. company to the close of His public 
ministry! What:self-denial, what condescending 
mercy, what a rebuke to our intolerance and pride. 
The mercy and severity of Christ in- dealing 


‘with Judas.—The unknown sufferings of Christ. 


in foreseeing the betrayal of one, and the treason 


/ 
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of another disciple.—Peter called ‘‘Satan’’ for 
his human weakness (Matt. xvi. 23), Judas, a 
«¢devil’? for his lurking treason.—Christ’s wis- 
dom and mercy in withholding the name of Judas, 
while giving, him a clear hint of his danger.—A 
hypocrite -may for a long while deceive all men, 
but. he cannot deceive Christ.—Judas an. invol- 
untary. instrument for the greatest. good.—The 
overruling. power and wisdom of God.—Christ, 
the true prophet of human nature. who knows 
and reveals the secrets of the heart.—P. S.] 





IV. 
APPROACH OF THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, AND OFFENCH OF EVEN THE BRETHREN OF JESUS AT 


HIS REFUSAL TO GO TO IT. 
' THE OBJECT OF THE WORLD’S HATRED. 


CHRIST’S TIME AND THE TIME OF THE WORLDLY MIND.: 


CHRIST 


Cu. VIL. 1-9. 


[And] After these things? Jesus walked in Galilee: for he would not walk in 

2 Jewry® [Juda], because the Jews sought to kill him. Now the Jews’ feast of taber- 
3 nacles was at hand. His brethren [brothers]* therefore said unto him, Depart 
hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also [thine adherents in that country, 


especially in Jerusalem] may see the [thy] works that thou doest. For there ts no 


man that doeth anything in secret, and he himself [For no one doeth anything in se- 
cret and yet himself] seeketh to be known openly. If thou do [doest] these things, 


oo Non 


come. 


Galilee. 


shew thyself to the world. (For neither did his brethren believe in him.) [For even 
his brothers did not believe in him.] Then* Jesus said [saith] unto them, My time is 
not yet come: but your time is always ready. The world cannot hate you; but me 
it hateth, because I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. Go ye up unto 
this® [the] feast; I go not up yet unto this feast ; for my time is not yet’ full [fully] 
When he had said these words unto them® he abode séi// [remained] in 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—Kai is omitted by $* and Ne. C. 2D. text. rec. Tisch. (ed. VIII.), inserted by N* (but erased), B. C.* L. X. 
and other uncial MSS. Lachm. 'Treg. Alf. Westcott & Hort.—P. 8 


, 


2 Ver. 1.—The pera raidra immediately follows the kai 
6 "Incots.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 3.— 


in (N.] B. C. D.G. K., ete. [In the text. rec. it follows after 


3 Ver, aahpa ei is antiquated. The E. V. uses it twice in the N. T. (Luke xxiii. 5), in all other passages Judza.—P. 8.] 
8 


On the meaning of aSeAdoi, see Text. Notes on II. 12, p.114.—P. 8.]. 


5 Ver. 6.—[Ody, therefore, is wanting in %.* D. and omitted by Tischend., but retained with N.° B. L. eéc., by Lachm. 


Alf, etc.—P. 8. 


6 Ver. 8.—This first ravrnv is wanting in B. D., etc., and is omitted by Lachmann and _Tischendorf. 
7 Ver, 8.—“ Elz., Lachmann: ovw, nos yet ; supported, too, by the preponderance of Codd. (only D. K. M. [§] and three 
minuscules have ovx); but against the weight of versions, most of which, including Vulgata and Itala, read ovx. Of the 


fathers, Epiphanius, Cyril, Chrysostom, and many others, have ov«. 


Porphyry found ov« in Jerome, and drew from it the 


charge of fickleness against Jesus. Just to avoid this offence ovww was introduced.” Meyer. [Lange adopts, with Meyer, ovK, 


(not, instead of otmw, not yet. 
retain ovrw,—P.S8. 


So also Cod. Sin., Tischend. ed. VIII.) Alf., Treg., while Lachm. and Westcott and Hort 


8 Ver. 9.—Tischendorf reads avrd¢ instead of avrots aftersome undecisive Codd. [The Cod. Sin. D. Vulg. (¢pse) support 


avtés.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“According to Baur this seventh chapter goes 
to show how the dialectics (criticism ?) into which 
unbelief enters, is only its own dialectical (criti- 
cal?) refutation.”” Meyer. 

Ver. 1. And after these things Jesus 
walked.—After the occurrences and discourses 
in Galilee in ch. vi.; a new general date succeed- 
ing the peta tavra of ch. vi. 1. The festival car- 
avan had proposed to take possession of Him and 





make Him aking. But He had completely deli- 
vered Himself from them, and went not with 
them to the passover. Nor did He join the next 
train, which went up to the feast of tabernacles. 
The words ‘‘ walked in Galilee,” therefore, mean, 
as their primary antithesis, that He went not up 
with the caravan to the feast [passover, vi. 4] 
next following. John mentions only the second 
antithesis: that He could not walk in Judea, 
without peril of death. If He had now at once 
gone about publicly in Judea, and remained there, 
He would have too seriously embarrassed His 


' CHAP. VIL 1-9.) 
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exit. In Judea, the main theatre of His ministry, 
He no longer had room to work; He still had 
room in Galilee. And His isolated and sudden 
appearance and His ministry in Judea hereafter 
take place only under the protection of secresy, 
or of Galilean and Perean friends and adherents, 
as well as individual disciples in Judea. The 
proximate period of the walking in Galilee. is 
from the feast of Purim to the feast of taberna- 
cles of the year 782 (A. D. 29), fom ‘the month 
Adar to the month Tisri. (Wieseler: from the 19th 
March to about the 12th October.) 

In this period of Galilean itinerancy fall the 
charges of heresy against Jesus in Galilee and 
His contests with the hostile Pharisees there, 
Matt. xii.; most of His parables or sermons on 
the sea, Matt. xiii. (Matt. xiv. dates the begin- 
ning); His interview with the deputation from 
Jerusalem, and the great gathering on the moun- 
tain, which followed, Matt. xv.; the last contest 
with Pharisean power in Galilee, the retirement 
of the Lord and His: transfiguration, Matt. xvi. 
and xvii. 21 (not ch. xv. to xviii., as Meyer gives 
it.) 

Ver. 2. The feast... was at hand.— 
The second occasion and demand to go with a 
festival caravan, which Jesus declined. Though 
He went to Jerusalem, He did so not in the full 
publicity of the festival pilgrimage, nor in the 
capacity of a festival pilgrim. — 

Feast of tabernaclés.—M300 an, oxnvo- 
mnyia in Josephus, oxyvai in Philo.* The 
third of the great festivals of the Jews (Pass- 
over, Pentecost or Weeks, Tabernacles); cele- 
brated in the seventh month or Tisri (in October), 
for seven days from the 15th, in memory of the 
dwelling of the Israelites in tabernacles or tents 
on their journey through the wilderness, and in 
thanksgiving for the harvest now, with the fruit 
and grape gathering, entirely finished. Thus: 
Passover: deliverance from the destroying an- 
gel and from Egypt, beginning of harvest; Pen- 
TECosT: completion of grain-harvest, thanks- 
giving feast of first-fruits, no doubt also in cele- 
bration of some point of the theocratic history 
(Maimonides: the giving of the law on Sinai) ; 
TABERNACLES: feast of the wandering and of 
vintage, It is to be remembered that the cighth 
day of this feast (23d Tisri) was kept by the 
Jews as the feast of the joy of the law. ‘he 
feast of tabernacles formed at the same time the 
counterpart to the great penitential feast of the 
day of atonement which occurred five days be- 
fore, as a sort of preparation for the feast of joy. 
The feast was distinguished by its grand offer- 
ings, as well as its joyful tone; so that it was 
called by Josephus ‘the holiest and greatest of 
the feasts.” [Antigu. viii. 4, 1: éopr7 dyworarn 
kat peyiorn.—P. 8.] People lived in tents formed 
of live branches of trees, on roofs, in streets, on 
open grounds; they carried boughs of fruit, 
noble, handsome fruits, especially branches of 
palms and citrons, in their hands, and had merry 
banquets. The feast of tabernacles had so joy- 





* [On the cxnvornyia. or éopth TOY oxnvov (from oxnvy and 
ayyvuue, lit. a booth-pitching, tent-pitching) comp. Lev. 
XXiii-; Deut. xvi.; Josephus, Antiqu,, iii. 10, 4; iv. 8, 12; viii. 
4,1; Ewald, Jewish Areheol., p. 481 f; Keil, Arch. I, ¢ 85, 
and the respective articles in Winer, Smith, Kitto, Fairbairn. 
—P. S.J 


ous an appearance that: Plutarch could think it 
a feast of Bacchus. But it is a mistake to try to 
trace the Israelitish festivals of events of theor 
cratic history to original festivals of nature. As 
Israclitish feasts they must be primarily. his- 
torical. They may have attached themselves, 
however, to existing popular-feasts of Asia, ab- 
sorbing and spiritualizing them, 9s was con- 
fessedly done by: Christian festivals [Christmas, 
Easter, ‘etc..] in reference: to existing: feasts of 
heathenism: (comp. Leben Jesu, II. p. 941). - At- 
tendance on these festivals in Jerusalem was 
binding upon the male: portion of Israel (Deut. 
xvi. 16). Respecting the particular practices of 
the feast of tabernacles, see: below.- 

Ver. 8. His brothers therefore said unto 
him.—<According. to. Matt. xiii. 55 these were 
James, Joses, Simon and Judas... A disposition 
on their part to act as.guardians and advisers to 
Jesus appears again, and prominently in Mark 
iii. 21.. But they as surely mean well with their 
counsel here, as:they meant in that-other case to 
act in faithful solicitude for Him. Euthymius 
Zigabenus [also Luther], attributed to them a 
malicious design (to draw Him into the hands of 
the Jews), because their unbelief is afterwards 
mentioned. ‘The speech of His brethren refers to 
the fact that Jesus did not go to the late passover 
that in general he seems to wish to avoid Judea, 
and that, by going about on the mountains and 
the sea, He makes even His. residence. in Galilee 
a half-concealed one: They propose that He 
should appear publicly in Judea and accredit 
Himself as the Messiah before His adherents 
there. Evidently the echo of the spirit of ch. vi. 
15. They were right in assuming that a Messiah _ 
could not complete His legitimation of Himself 
and His work outside of Judea and Jerusalem; 
they were wrong and frivolous (1) in beginning 
to think lightly of His quiet ministry in Galilee; 
(2) in still hoping that by a public appearance in 
Jerusalem, He might carry the nation with Him, 
and become a Messiah glorious after an Old Tes- 
tament sort; (8) in not submitting themselves to 
His wisdom and His self-determining course of 
action. And herein chiefly lay their unbelief. 

Vers. 8, 4. How important the brothers of 
Jesus thought it, that He should change His field, 
apears from the twofold expression: Depart 
hence and go into Judea, that thy dis- 
ciples also may see thy works, ¢ic. peta- 
Bnbe évrevSev, Kat braye, kK. T. A. In this view we 
are to understand by the disciples who were to 
see His works, all His adherents in the land of 
Judea; chiefly the influential ones in Jerusalem, 
put not these alone. In, contrast with such an 
appearance His Galilean work, particularly His 
quiet itinerancy and His withdrawal to the 
Phenician borders, to the highlands of the Jor- 
dan, and across the sea, seems to them an incon- 
gruous working in secret (ver. 4). Andit pre- 
sents to them the contradiction of His proposing 
to be a public personage with a secret ministry. 
(On the misinterpretations of év kpuTto, by 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Brickner, and Luthardt, 
see Meyer.) Not the least thing which pertains 
to the authentication of a public character, does 
such an one perform in secret; much less does 
he waste such (great) works (ravra) on an ob- 
scure region. The e [‘‘if Thou doest these 
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is not intended to throw doubt on the 


things”’ 
Pon the logical premise. (Meyer, 


works; it denotes 
against Liicke, eéc.) 
Ver.5. ThenwhenJohnremarks: Foreven 
his brothers did not believe in him, it is 
entirely gratuitous to make of this, as has been 
done, a disbelief of His Messiahship itself com- 
mon to all the brothers, and to infer that the 
prothers of the Lord, James, Judas and Simon, 
must be distinguished from the apostles of the 
Lord, James, Judas and Simon, whom He had 
chosen before the feast of Purim (Matt. x.) See 
Com. on Matthew on ch. x. and xii. 46 ff, 
comp. Mark, at ch. iii, 30; Matt. xiii. 55); 
Leben Jesu, II., p. 189 sqq., and 926; Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop., Art. Jakobus, der Bruder des 
Herrn. tis plain from the connection that the 
unbelief of these brothers of the Lord was a 
want of conjidence in Him of the same sort, at the 
worst, as that of Mary in Mark iii. 31, of Peter 
in Matt. xvi. 22, and of Thomas in Jno. xx. 25; 
that is, while believing in His Messiahship, they 
lacked in the perfect yielding of a believing obe- 
dience, and assumed to prescribe to Him from 
their own judgment; but they were not unbe- 
lieving in the sense in which Caiaphas and the 
Jewish people were. Tenaciously as the Ebion- 
istic Clementine tradition, distinguishing between 
the three apostolic brothers of the Lord and the 
three apostles, James, the son of Alpheus, Judas, 
and Simon, endeavors to maintain itself, it will 
not ultimately withstand, with its half-dogmati- 
cal, half critical prejudice, the sense of Scripture 
and the primitive church tradition. [I dissent 
from this view. See my remarks below on ver. 
9, p. 241. The theory here opposed is certain- 
ly older and exegetically more natural, than the 
cousin-theory, which cannot be traced beyond 
Jerome in the fourth century,* and which owes its 
popularity far more to an ascetic over-estimate 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary (and Joseph) 
than to exegetical or critical arguments, It is 
clearly irreconcilable with the whole tenor of 

this passage, as I shall presently show.—P. 8. ] 
Ver. 6. My time is not yet come.—Inter- 
pretations: 1. The time for Me to go to the feast 
(Jansen, e¢ al.); 2. The time to show Myself 
openly to the world (as they had demanded in 
ver. 4, Liicke, e¢ al.); 3. The time of my passton 
(Chrysostom, e¢ al.). The first interpretation is 
connected with the second, the second with the 
third. His first public entrance into Jerusalem 
was the entrance in the procession with palms; 
by that He showed Himself publicly to the world, 
and by that also He brought on His own death. 
Hence: My time for going to the feast to mani- 
fest Myself to the world. His words, therefore, 
referred primarily to the time of journeying, but 
in connection with the deeper meaning. The 
connection lies in the fact that His fixed tame 
(karpdc¢), like His hour (ch. ii. 4), denotes the time 





*(The passage of Rapias about the four Marys, published 
by Grabe and Routh from a Bodleian MS., (No. 2397), which 
Mill, Wordsworth, and two writers in Smith’s Dictionary 
(sub. Brothers and James) have uncritically quoted in favor 
of the consin-theory, is not from the Papias of the second 
century, but from a medisval namesake of the bishop of 
Hierapolis and author of a dictionary. Comp. Lightfoot 
Com. on Galatians, 2d ed., 1866, p. 265 f. Lightfoot asserts 
and proves that the Hieronymian hypothesis is a pure con- 
gue unsupported by any previous traditional sanction.— 





ordained and appointed to Him by God for His pub- 
lic appearance, in distinction from the hours ar- 
bitrarily chosen by other men. 

Hence the other words: But your time is 
always ready ; describing the free, arbitrary 
disposal of times which sinful men make; with 
primary reference to their travelling, but with re- 
spect also to the safety with which they may show 
themselves to the world, with which they do not 
yet stand, like Him, in full and pure antagonism, 
ver. 7. An intimation of their want of decided 
faith. 

Ver. 7. The world cannot hate you.— 
The world considered as unbelieving, in its an- 
tagonism to the Lord. It can no more take the 
internally complete attitude of mortal enmity 
towards you, than ye have thus far taken this at- 
titude toward its spirit. All chiliastic kinds of 
faith, (e.g. in the church of the middle ages) 
have an element akin to the world and open to 
its sympathy. But me it hateth.—The entire 
antagonism brought into play by His testimony - 
against the world. 

Ver. 8. Go ye up unto this feast.—This 
is, after the ritual-manner of the Israelitish law, 
as pilgrims in the festival caravan, to participate 
in the exercises of the feast. 

I go not up (yet) unto this feast.—Inter- 
pretations with reference to ver. 10: [omitting 
the ‘yet.’’] 

1. The hostile interpretation of Porphyry, that 
Jesus proved Himself fickle (Jerome, Contra Pel.) 

2. Bruno Bauer’s modification: The Evange- 
list entangles himself in contradiction in his nar- 
rative (see Liicke, p. 1938; kindred constructions 
by F. Chr. Baur, etc., see in Meyer.) 

8. Meyer: ‘Jesus might alter His plan with- 
out being inconsistent, especially since the motive 
of this change of purpose is not patent. He 
also changed His purpose with the Canaanitish 
woman (Matt. xv. 26 sqq.).” But He no more 
changed it there, than here. The entrance of a 
pew motive, must at least have been intimated. 

4, The reading otro [which is omitted by some 
of the oldest MSS., but inserted by others and 
by the early Versions.—P. S.] or to the same 
purpose, the emphasizing of the present avaBaira, 
inserting a viv in thought (Chrysostom, Liicke, 
and others). Of the same class is the restricting 
of the ovx by the otrw following (De Wetie and 
others). 

5. Emphasizing of feast, éopr7 ; Cyril: ov« ottw¢ 
éoptétwv. He took no part ritually in the festal 
train or the festal scenes, (Leben Jesu, II. p. 927; 
Ebrard and others). In favor of this is the en- 
suing: ov g@avepic, GAN’ ao év KpunTe. 

6. The explanation: Not with the caravan 
(Bengel, Ewald, Luthardt), is properly only one 
part of the preceding interpretation. It is em- 
phatically said, moreover: ‘‘unto this feast ;” 
Jesus thus already announcing in a manner His 
intended decisive observance of the next pass- 
over. A glance at that last feast we see in the 
words: ‘* For my time,” §e. 

Ver. 9. He remained in Galilee.—That 
is, He let the train pass on, and perhaps His 
brothers with it. 

[Remarks on THE Brotuers or Jesus.—The 
family dispute which John relates in this section 
from personal knowledge, with the simplicity and 
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frankness of a genuine historian, gives us an 
insight into the domestic trials of our Saviour. 
The unbelief of His brothers need not surprise 
us any more than the unbelief of the Nazarenes 
generally, according to the sentence: ‘A pro- 
phet has no honor in his own country” (comp. 
note on iv. 44). Not unfrequently the near- 
est relatives throw more obstacles in the way to 
God’s children than strangers. Christ entered 
into the condition of fallen humanity ‘with all its 
daily troubles, temptations and miseries. The un- 
belief and misconduct of His brothers must have 
been to Him a deep source of grief and a school 
of patience and forbearance in order that, being 
tempted even as we are in all things, He might be- 
come a merciful High Priest able and willing to 
sympathize with His followers in passing through 
similar experiences. (Heb. ii. 17, 18; v. 7, 8). 
But the full significance of this passage depends 
upon the proper view of the brothers of Jesus. 
And here I must again dissent from the cousin- 
theory of Jerome, advocated in a modified form by 
Dr. Lange, which assumes that these brothers 
were only distant relatives of Jesus, and that three 
of them, James, Simon and Jude (7. e., all but Joses 
or Joseph), were identical with the three apostles 
of thatname. [regard this passage (with Meyer, 
Godet, Alford, Lightfoot) as one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the more natural view that 
the brothers of Jesus were really members of the 
holy family and under the care of Joseph and 
Mary in whose company they constantly appear.* 
1. It is perfectly plain that John here, as in ii. 
12 and in harmony with the Synoptists, also with 
Acts i. 18, 14, and 1 Cor. ix. 5, distinguishes the 
brothers of Christ from the apostles. The bro- 
thers themselves make this distinction in ver. 8, 
‘That thy disciples also,” efc., on which Bengel 
remarks: Ho ipso ostendunt se non esse discipulos. 
2. But what is more conclusive, John repre- 
sents here the brothers as unbelievers, and as using 
irreverent, presumptuous and ironical language 
against our Lord. This is absolutely incompatible 
with the assumption that they were apostles, espe- 
cially after the sifting process described in ch. vi., 
and the noble confession of Peter in the name of 
all (vi. 67, 68). Ireadily admit that the brothers 
were not unbelievers in the sense of the hostile 
Jews or indifferent pagans, but they certainly were 
not believers in a sense in which we must suppose all 
apostles (with the exception perhaps of Judas Is- 
cariot) to have been almost from their first ac- 
quaintance with Jesus, and as John expressly 
says that they were even as early as the miracle 
at Cana, ii. 11; comp. ver. 22; xvi. 17; xvii. 8. 
How, in the name of consistency, could he say 
that the apostles believed in Him (ériorevoay cig 
avréy), and afterwards, that His brothers, inclu- 
ding at least three of the apostles, did not believe in 
him, 00.08 of ddeAgol avrod érior evov—mark the 
imperfect which denotes continued and habitual 
unbelief, in distinction from a momentary act as 
expressed by the aorist—(émiorevoay) ? Why did he 
not avoid such flat contradiction by the qualifying 
words: some of His brothers, or by using a milder 
term than unbelief?}+ John recognizes indeed dif- 


*(This was my conviction nearly thirty years ago when I 
first carefully examined this vexed question in my German 
treatise on James the Brother of the Lord. Berlin, 1842.] 

+ (For a refutation of the various attempts to weaken the 
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ferent degrees of belief (comp. ii. 23; iv. 39; viii 
81; xii. 42), and different degrees of unbelief, but 
he never confounds the sharp lines which, in his 
system especially, distinguish belief from unbe- 
lief, light from darkness, truth from falsehood. 
Moreover the language used by the brothers on 
this occasion, however mildly we may explain it, is 
very unbecoming, and strongly contrasts with the 
profound reverence shown by the apostles to our 
Lord on every occasion, even where they could 
not understand or appreciate His conduct (comp. 
John iv. 27). 

3. Finally our Lord Himself here characterizes 
His brothers as men of the world whom the 
world cannot hate (ver. 7); while He says the 
very reverse of His apostles, xv. 18 f. comp. 
Matt. x. 5 ff., 22, 40 ff. 

We infer then that all the four brothers of 
Jesus were distinct from the apostles, and were 
not converted till after the resurrection. James, 
it would seem, became a believer in consequence 
of a special manifestation of the risen Lord, 1 
Cor. xv. 7. They first appear among the disci- 
ples, Acts i. 14. 

As to the other question, whether the brothers 
of Jesus were older brothers of Jesus from a 
former, otherwise unknown marriage of Joseph 
(the old Greek tradition defended by Kpiphanius), 
or younger children of Mary and Joseph (the view 
held by Tertullian and Helvidius, and denounced 
first by Jerome as heretical and profane because 
of its conflict with the prevalent ascetic belief in 
the perpetual virginity of Mary), our passage 
gives no decisive answer. The patronizing tone 
assumed by the brothers towards Jesus on this 
occasion seems to favor the former view, but may 
be found also with younger brothers. Comp. the — 
fuller discussion of this whole question in my 
notes on Matthew, pp. 256-260, also on Matt. 1. 25 
and John ii. 12. (p. 115 of this vol.)—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The heavenly precaution with which Jesus 
guarded His life from a premature end, that He 
might sacrifice it with full effect at the right 
hour, forms a contrast with the heedless boldness 
with which His brothers would push Him upon 
the stage of the most glaring publicity; and a 
contrast with the many premature sacrifices 
which occur in the lives of worldly heroes and 
even of Christian missionaries and martyrs. ‘The 
life of the believer must be in spirit offered up to 
God at all times; but the actual sacrifice of it 
must be put with all decision under the law of 
Christian wisdom. No one should prematurely 
squander his life; every one should, in the holi- 
est sense, ‘sell it at the highest possible price.” 
But for His wise reserve, the life of the Lord 
would perhaps have fallen before the hatred of 
Judaism in the very first year of His ministry; 
certainly at the feast of Purim in the spring of 





force of ovx ériarevov, see my treatise on Jumes, etc. pp. 51 ff. 
In John vi. 64, the padntai ot ov murevovacr are clearly dis- 
tinguished from the twelve, and they forsook the Lord (66), 
while the apostles remained (63). In Luke xii. 28, the disci- 
ples are called “men of little faith,” but this is very different 
from unbelief. The yevea amuoros, Matt. xvii. 17, refers to a 
particular fact and asingle act, not to astate of mind or ten- 
dency. The question, John xvi. 31, apte muorevere (if it be 
a question), can in no way contradict the memiaTevKare in Ver. 
27 and the énicrevoay, xvii. 8.] 
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the second year. A ministry of about three 
years in the midst of Pharisaic Judea could be 
secured to Jesus only by His heavenly wisdom. 

2. The subsequent appearance of Christ at the 
feast of tabernacles does not contradict this 
caution. It is an act of consummate psycholo- 
gical mastery. By this oft-repeated sudden ap- 
pearance, He places Himself as an astounding 
wonder before His enemies; they themselves are 
restrained by fear, or at least their servants, and 
they do not venture to seize Him. They are dis- 
armed not only by the personal impression of 
Jesus, but also by fear of the powerful popular 
following which He had, particularly of the fight- 
ing Galileans. Not till the continuous stay of 
Christ among them at the last passover could 
they carry out a definite plan against Him. 

8. It agrees with the nature of human rest- 
lessness that the same brothers of the Lord, who 
with His mother sought to rescue Him some time 
before from the press of Galilean enemies through 
fear (Mark iii., Matt. xii.), now sought in reck- 
lessness to press Him upon the theatre of decision. 
Apart from the fact that such extremes beget and 
account for each other, the experience which the 
brothers of Jesus had had of the uselessness of 
their fear and of the security of Jesus amidst the 
strongest probabilities of danger, might urge 
them now to the utmost risk in His behalf. 

4, Jesus, in respect to His time and place is 
subject to the individual direction (évroA7) of His 
Father. Thus His time at every pointis a point 
of eternity, and His being in every place is a 
being in heaven. The contrast between the Di- 
vine discernment of His time and His hour [in 
the life of Jesus] and the arbitrary caprice of 
men in the use of times and hours. 

5. The notion of the world which the brothers 
of Jesus express, differs greatly from the notion 
expressed by Christ. Judas Lebbeus recurs to 
this favorable idea of the world in ch. xiv, 22. The 
brothers of Jesus vaguely see a world ready to re- 
ceive Christ with open arms; Christ sees through 
a world disposed to kill Him. Undoubtedly Christ 
Himself also distinguishes between the world as 
the object of the Divine love (ch. iii. 16), and the 
world in its decided ungodliness and unbelief. 

6. Christ’s word: The world cannot hate you, ex- 
presses the truth that there is no deeper, more 
incisive opposition than that between a godly 
mind and a worldly mind, faith and unbelief. 
The world’s hatred comes out completely only in 
opposition tc, that which is divine. 

7. There is an infinite difference between the 
delicate precision of the Lord’s form of expres- 
sion and a made-up reservatio mentalis. But for 
this reason the words of Christ, and especially 
His expression here: Igo not up to this feast, are 
also exposed to the ready abuse of men. The 
abuse is not due to ambiguities on His part, but 
to the want of discrimination on the part of His 
expounders. Else it would have been easily 
seen that between a public Messianic progress 
of Jesus to the ceremonial observance of a feast, 
and an incidental appearance of the anonymous 
prophet at the feast, the difference is wide, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
See under the previous head. 
The quiet walking of Jesus in Galilee a token 








also of His glory.—A token of His prudence, 
His foresight, His wisdom, in His spirit of seif- 
sacrifice. —How Jesus by wisdom preserved and 


‘spared His official life till the right, decisive 


moment, though it was forfeited to death from 
the first. —The most splendid and joyous feast of 
the Jews no allurement to the Lord, but an ob- 
ject of holy solicitude and dread.—The want of 
the obedience of faith in the enthusiastic zeal of 
faith in the brothers of Jesus.—The contrast be- 
tween Christ’s knowledge of the world and His 
brothers’ knowledge of it.—Marks of the world- 
ly element in the belief of the Messiah.—The 
word of Jesus to His brothers: vers. 6-8.—The 
declaration in vers. 6 and 7;—the several words 
of vers. 6-8.—‘* No guile found in His mouth,” 
or, Jesus, even in the pure and precise form of 
His words, hard to understand by the ordinary 
way of thinking.—The sharp precision of the 
words of Jesus a reflection of the perfect clear- 
ness of His mind.—The lesson of the divine 
peace in the Lord’s quiet tarrying at home while 
His brothers go to the brilliant feast.—We alse 
must be able to stay at home.—With what a dif- 
ferent eye from that of His brothers did Christ 
look upon the glories of the world and even of 
the Jewish people of God (or ‘church ”’). 
Starke: Hasten not after suffering: it will 
come soon enough.—Cramer: Let every one 
look well to himself in his office that he may long 
serve the church of God.—Christians still cele- 
brate their feast of tabernacles when they heart- 
ily praise God for His shelter and defence.— 
Hepineer: Let no one lord it over the wisdom 
of God.—Canstzin: Follow not the voice which 
urges thee to seek a great name and become re- 
nowned inthe world. The sole voice of self- 
love often leads a minister to leave a place where he 
may do much good, and move to another where 
he can do none.—Kindred are most commonly 
the ones who obstruct the godly.—Bubl. Wirt.: 
A true Christian heart desires not to distinguish 
itself; the more secret, the happier.—God does 
everything exactly at the right time, but men do 
much out of season.—One hawk does not pick 
out another’s eyes; he who accommodates him- 
self to the world, will be loved by it.—The 
friendship of the world, Jas. iv. 4. -CANSTEIN: 
It bespeaks humility and prudence for a man to 
wait God’s time, keeping himself quiet till it 
come; this does not conflict with the joyousness 
of faith, which afterwards goes joyfully forward 
when it perceives its time.—Gossner: I guide 
myself by the hour-glass of my Father; ye can 
go according to your pleasure; ye may say what 
ye will, ye will never be arraigned for it; but I 
must walk cautiously, that I may not wantonly 
encounter my suffering. He who follows his own 
will, who does everything out of his own head. 
and never consults the divine moment,—his time is 
always ready. But he who loves God, lets all 
his moments depend on the will and indication of 
God.—Braunz: Even though they (the brothers) 
hastened forward to the feast, they after all re- 
mained behind.—They who are forward with 
outward worship, do not therefore worship the 
Lord in spirit andin truth. With the boisterous 
(Is. v. 19) the Redeemer can have no fellowship. 
—It is trying indeed to be left alone with one’s 
Christianity in a good cause, but it is better te 
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be alone than to burden one’s self with precari- 
ous companions who rather corrupt than im- 
prove. (RieGeR).—Circumspection and prudence 
best. become the boldest.—Grriacu: Such an 
appearance as ye demand would draw upon me 
not splendor and honor, but death and ruin. 
Hevusner: The world is still challenging: 


the great rulers, recommend thyself by writings 
and the like.—Busser: Yheir time did not coin- 
cide with His time. It is the peculiar glory of 
believers, that in all their actions, God’s time is 
also theirs.—The more one sees the extraordi- 
nary mind. develop itself under the common 
limitations of life, the harder he finds the ac- 
knowledgment of it. 


Show thyself, come out, make thyself known to 





THIRD SECTION. 


Perment in the Contest between the Elements of Light and Darkness. Formation 
ef Parties, as a Prelude to the full Opposition between the Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness. 


Cuaprer VII. 10—X. 21. 


I. 
FERMENTATION AND PARTY DIVISION AMONG THE PEOPLE IN GENERAL. 


(a) CHRIST, THE TEACHER AND THE ONE SENT FROM GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO THE HUMAN RABBINICAL 
OFFICE, AND IN AGREEMENT WITH MOSES. HIS EARTHLY DESCENT IN OPPOSITION TO DESCENT 
FROM HEAVEN, HIS OPPONENTS, WHO WISHED TO KILL HIM, IN CONTRADICTION WITH MOSES, 
THE PROPHET OF GOD, INTENDING TO RETURN TO GOD. 


Cuap. VII. 10-36. 


But when his brethren [brothers] were [had] gone up [to the feast]' then went 
he also [he also went] up unto the feast, not openly [as a festal pilgrim], but as it » 
11 were in secret [asa private person, a non-participant spectator]. Then the Jews [The 

Jews therefore] sought him at the feast, and said, Where is he [that man, éxeoc] ? 
12 And there was much murmuring among the people [the multitudes, & tots dzdors] 
concerning him: for some said, He is a good man: [but]? others said, Nay; but he 
13 deceiveth the people [the multitude, dv dydov].___Howbeit, no man spake [Yet no 
one spoke] openly of him, for fear of the Jews. 
14. Now about the midst of the feast, Jesus went up into the temple and taught. 
15 And [Then]? the Jews marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned [been schooled as a Rabbi]. 
16 Jesus [therefore]* answered them, and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
17 sent me. If any man fone] will do his will [is willing, desirous, anxious to do his 
will, #¢2y ro 8aqpa adt0d],° he shall know of [concerning] the doctrine, whether 
it be of [is from] God, or whether I [in my doctrine] speak [make words, 2020) of 
[from] myself. He that speaketh of [from] himself, seeketh his own glory: but 
he that seeketh his glory [the glory of Him] that sent him, the same is true, 
and no unrighteousness [1, e. no transgression of the law, see ver. 21] is in him. Did 
not Moses give you the law, [?] and yet none of you keepeth the law? [!]® Why 
go ye about [Why do you seek] to kill me? ‘ : 
20 The people [multitude—not the rulers] answered and said, Thou hast_a devil 
[a demon, dardvov, a spirit of melancholy]: who goeth about [seeketh] to kill thee? 

Jesus answered and said unto them, I have done one work, and ye all marvel 

it].” Moses therefore [on this account, for this cause, see note 7] 

gave unto you [the] circumcision (not because [that] it is of [from] Moses, but of 
93 [from] the fathers;) and ye on the Sabbath-day [om day] circumcisea man. If 
a man on the Sabbath-day [omit day] receive circumcision that the law of Moses 
should [may] not be broken; are ye angry at me, because I have made a man every 
whit whole on the Sabbath-day [because I have made sound, or, restored to health a 
whole man, Gov dv8pwroy (i. e. the entire body of a man, not only a single member as im 
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24 circumcision) ona Sabbath]? J udge not according to the [omit the] appearance, 


but judge righteous judgment. 
95 Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he whom they seek to kill? 


26 But [And] lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing unto him. Do the rulers 

27 know indeed? that this is the very [omit very, see note 8] Christ. Howheit, we know 
this man [Still, as to this man, we know], whence he is: but when [the] Christ 
cometh, no man knoweth whence he is. 

98 Then [Therefore] cried Jesus in the temple, as he taught, saying [teaching in 
the temple and saying], Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am: and lam 

29 not come of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not. But? I know 
him; for I am fromhim, and he hath sent me. 

30 Then [Therefore] they sought to take [seize] him: but [and yet]’° no man [one] 

81 laid hands on him, because his hour was [had] not yet come. And many of the 
people {But of the multitude many]" believed on him, and said,? When Christ 
cometh, will he do more miracles [signs] than these'* which this man hath done? 

32 The Pharisees heard that the people murmured such things [heard the multitude 
murmuring these things] concerning him: and the Pharisees and the chief priests 
[the chief priests and the Pharisees]'° sent officers to take [seize] him. 

33 Then said Jesus [Jesus therefore said] unto them, Yet a little while am I with 

34 you, and then I go unto him that sent me. Ye shall [will] seek me, and shall 
[will] not find me [me]}:’* and where I [then] am, thither [omit thither] ye cannot 


come. 
35 Then said the Jews [The Jews therefore said] among themselves, Whither will 


he [this man] go, that weshall not find him? will he go unto the dispersed [the 
36 Diaspora] among the Gentiles [Greeks] and teach the Gentiles [Greeks]? What 
manner of saying is this [What is this word] that he said, Ye shall [will] seek me, 
and shall [will] not find me [me]:’* and where I am, thither [omit thither] ye can- 


not come. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 10—[The text. rec. transfers ei¢ Thy éopryv after avéBy. But the position indicated in brackets is maintained by 
N. B. K. L., efc., and the best critics.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 12.—Aé after éAAou is wanting in [N] D. G. F., etc., and in Tischendorf. [Inserted in B. L., Alf., W. and H.—P. S.] 

3 Ver. 15.-Lachmann and Tischendorf: ovv instead of cai, after many authorities. Also after amexp., ver. 16. 

4 Ver. 16.—[The ov, which is wanting in the text. rec. and ignored by Lange, is well supported by §, B. T., etc. Alf., 
W. and H., etc.—P. 8. 

5 Ver. 17.—[The 4 V. disregards the 6éAp, and the implied harmony of man’s will with God’s will, and might convey the 
idea that the mere performance of God’s commandments will lead men to a knowledge of Christ, which is not necessarily 
the case. Comp. Alf. in loe.—P. S.] 

6 Ver, 19.—{The interrogation mark should be put after the first rov vowov. The question is followed by a categorical 
charge. So Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Lange.—P. 8.] 

T Vers. 21 and 22.-[Dr. Lange not only connects the 62 rovro with Oavudéere instead of déSwxev, but divides the verses 
between rodro and Mwiic. The latter is not done even by some editors who connect the da rovTo grammatically with the 
preceding verse; but of course it should bedone. The Cod. Sin. lacks the 6. 7. altogether, and reads: @avuagere ‘0 Mwia. 
—E. D. Y. 

8 a eee ee in most MSS., B. D. K. L., eéc., occurs only once, and that before éyvwoav, Tischendorf. Yet it is 
probable that the second 4An@. has been dropped on account of the striking repetition, which, however, is very expressive 
and significant. 

9 Ver. 29.—[Text. rec. with §. D. insert 5¢ after eyd, B. T., Vulg., Tert., Orig., Alf., W. and H. omit it.—P. S.] 

10 Ver. 30.-—-[Kai here, as in vers. 13, 28 and often in John, adds an opposite thought—=atque, und doch, and yet. Comp. 
Hartung, Partikellehre, I. p. 147 f. Meyer on ver 28: ‘ Pronounce and emphatically, and imagine a dash after it.”—P. 8.] 

1 Ver. 3L— Ek Tov 6xAov dé woAAoL, Lachmann, Tischendorf, ae W.and H., with B. K. L., ete. This position puts - 
the dxAos in stronger contrast to the subject of é¢jrour, ver. 30, and is preferable to the oA. 6. éx. T. 6xA. of the Rec., which 
is backed here by §, D.--P.8.] 

12 Tbid—’Ore [after éAéyov] before 6 Xp. Stay, is lacking in B. D. L., etc., and Lachmann [and Cod. Sin.] 

13 Ibid —Instead of pre (text. rec.] Lachmann and Tischendorf [Alf., W. and H.] read an [doch nicht]. 

14 Tbid.—The rovrwy must be considered an explanatory addition. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, eéc., omit it on the 
authority of the uncial MSS —P. S.] 

A 8} Ver. 32.--[Oi apxvepets kai of Papteaior is sustained by the uncial MSS. against the reverse order of the text. rec.— 
; woe i second me here and ver. 36 is omitted by the text. rec., and hence italicised in the KR. V., but sustained 
y B. T. X.—P. 8. 


which Baur and Hilgenfeld would find in the 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. words, see Meyer.)—But as it were in secret. 
—tThis expression denotes a solitary journey, a 

Ver. 10. Had gone up.—The dvéByoav 4s | quiet stay near Jerusalem (perhaps in Bethany), 
pluperfect. and a subsequent appearance at the feast not in- 
Ibid. Not openly.—That is, not in the festal | cognito, and not in the character of a festal pil- 
train, not asa festal pilgrim; but not: by an-| grim, but in the capacity of a prophet coming 
other road, De Wette, ete. (On the Docetism! forth out of concealment to the feast, to point 
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out the insufficiency of the festal symbols in 
contrast with theirreal fulfilment in His person. 
And because He did so appear it is said dc, ‘as 
t¢ were in secret.” This was the character in 
which He went up, not in which He continued. 
Meyer is incorrect in saying that this was the 
final departure of Jesus from Galilee. The pre- 
sent departure of Jesus from Galilee was entirely 
private ; the final departure took place under a 
great convoy (Matt. xix. 1,2; Mark x. 1; Le- 
ben Jesu, p. 928). More below, at ch. x. 22. 

Ver. 11. The Jews therefore sought him 
at the feast.—According to ver. 13 the hostile 
Jews are, of course, primarily intended here. 
They thought to continue unto death the perse- 
cution opened against Jesus in ch. vy. Hence 
also the expression éxeivoc, ‘‘ Where is that man?” 

Vers. 12, 13. And there was much mur- 
muring.—<An expressive designation of the fer- 
ment in the popular mass, and the powerful 
working of the hostile rulers upon the sentiment 
of the people. In the division of opinion the 
friends of Jesus express themselves with timid 
reserve: He is a good man (ayavéc), kind, 
benevolent. According to the New Testament 
usage (see Matt. xx. 15; Rom. v. 7), the term 
no doubt means something more than ‘honest, a 
man of honor” (Meyer); though the attenua- 
tion of the confession of Jesus in the period of 
rationalism could go so far that some one wrote 
a pamphlet: Jesus and His Disciples were honest 
People. The confession is evidently suppressed 
also here. The others more boldly speak out 
their opposite opinion: He deceiveth the 
people. 

But that the more favorable public opinion 
concerning Him was already under the terrorism 
of the hostile party spirit, is told us by the ad- 
dition: Yet no one [i. ¢. of the friendly part] 
spoke openly of him, for fear of the Jews 
—According to Meyer this last verse includes 
literally all. <‘‘Even the hostile ones were 
afraid, because, so long as those (the hierar- 
chy) had not yet officially decided, a reversion of 
their sentiment was conceivable. A faithful 
pic'ure of bad, Jesuitical domination of the 
people.” The ovdeic pévror will certainly have a 
meaning; though the opinion, ‘‘He deceiveth 
the people,” was open enough. The distinction 
between Aéyevv and AaAeiv must be observed here. 
Persons on both sides were expressing themselves 
in a scanty 2éyev; yet did not come to a Aaxeiv 
mappyoig, a full, free talk, concerning Him, be- 
cause any expression of acknowledgment could 
easily be communicated by heresy-hunters, and 
because an unfavorable opinion also might. easily 
have something contrary to form. The bondage 
of conscience was such that no one ventured to 
utter fully the thoughts of his heart, before the 
hierarchy had spoken. 

Ver. 14. The midst of the feast.—In a 
seven or eight days’ feast three or four days 
were now past, and it became clear that He did 
not intend this time to take part in the obsery- 
ance. If Jesus had come earlier to the place, it 
is more probable that He lodged in the vicinity 
than in Jerusalem itself. See above, on ver. 10. 

Up into the temple.—It might seem asif by 
this step He passed from extreme caution to ex- 
treme boldness. But even by this new manner of 


eet 


appearance He proves Himself the great Master 
in the knowledge of men, From this time forth 
He could safely appear in Judea and Galilee only 
by suddenly entering a great assembly of the 
people, and working there. The spirit of reve- 
rence for Him, which animated the people, still 
for a time shielded Him in these situations from 
His enemies. Thus He made the crown or halo 
of the popular assembly His faithful guard, so 
long as the better Messianic spirit of the people 
recognized in Him the Son of David. He was 
adorned in the presence of His enemies with the 
wreath of popular veneration, till this wreath 
too was torn and withered by the poisonous 
breath of their enmity. (Leben Jesu, IL., p. 982). 

And taught.—From the subsequent narra- 
tive we may suppose that His teaching related 
to the feast of tabernacles. So, in ch. ii., His 
teaching connected itself with the symbolical 
import of the temple, which He was then for the 
first time officially visiting; His conversation 
with the theocratic Nicodemus on the need of 
real regeneration in order to pass from the old 
theocracy to the new kingdom of heaven con- 
nected itself with the proselyte baptism; His 
conversation with the Samaritan woman took its 
turn from the holy wells in Israel; His discourse 
in ch. v., from the medicinal spring and the 
healing; and even in His Galilean discourse in 
ch. vi. there is a manifest reference to the ap- 
proaching passover in Jerusalem. 

Ver. 15. How knoweth this man letters 
[yeéumara oldev].—First are heard the 
voices of the adversaries of Jesus. Their first 
objection is founded on the fact that He is not a 
promoted Rabbi; the second (ver. 27) on His - 
origin.—The Jews here are evidently the Ju- 
daists, and probably, judging from their expres- 
sions, scribes, Rabbis. ‘They [the hierarchical 
opponents, probably members of the Sanhe- 
drin, as in xi. 13.—P. 8.] marvelled; they can- 
not deny that He knows the books and has the 
gift of teaching; but, full of envy, school-bigotry 
and statutory zeal, they fall upon the circum- 
stance that He has not studied [u7 wepatyroc), 
and is not a regular graduate of the Rabbinical 
schools. Theypémupara without iepd (2 Tim. 
iii. 15) denotes not the Holy Scriptures (7 
ypavh, according to the Peshito, Luther, Grotius), 
but literature, the field of learning (in the Vul- 
gate, littere, see Acts xxvi. 24).* The passage 
is ‘important against the attempts, ancient and 
inodern, to trace the wisdom of Jesus to human 
education” (Meyer). The words evidently grope 
in confusion half way between acknowledgment 
and denial of His wisdom. But the stress lies 
not on the concession, but on the questioning. 
Though He seems to know books, yet there must 
be some deception about it, since He has not 
studied and advanced in the regular prescribed 
way. “A young school-enthusiast trusts not his 
eyes, trusts not his ears, trusts not even his en- 
thusiasm and his intellectual gain, when he meets 
a teacher who has the prejudice of the school 
against him; the old school-enthusiast is at once 
fully decided in his prejudice by the absence of 
school-endorsement. The point at which the 





*[As in the English phrase: A man of letters. Yet here it 
means chiefly Scripture-learning, almost the only kind of 
learning known among the Jews.—P.§8.] 
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teaching of Jesus came most in contact with 
Jewish learning, was the relation of His symbo- 
lical interpretation to the Jewish allegorizing 
(of the Old Testament and its types). It was 
indeed a relation as between a melon and a 
gourd; but the appearance of similarity must 
have struck the eyes of these people more than 
the difference. Yet, after their manner, regard- 
less of the actual teaching of Jesus, they fell 
upon His want of legitimation. His doctrine is 
not delivered as the sacred tradition of the schools, 
not systematized according to the rules and prac- 
tice of the school, not legalized as the production 
of a graduate. 

This testimony of enemies to a fact well known 
to them, strongly confirms what we otherwise 
know or must conjecture concerning Christ’s 
education, or rather the absence in His case of 
the ordinary ways and means by which other 
men receive their knowledge. - He was neither 
school-taught (dAo-didaxroc), nor self-taught 
(abro-didaxroc), nor even God-taught (Se0-didar- 
roc, like inspired ld be the wswal sense of 
these terms. No doubt He learned from His 
mother, He went to the Synagogue, He heard and 
read the Scriptures, He studied nature and man, 
and the Holy Ghost descended upon Him at the 
baptism in Jordan; yet the secret fountain of His 
knowledge of God and man must be foundin His 
mysterious and unique relation to the Father and 
derived from direct intuition into the living foun- 
tain of truth in@od. He wasand continued to be 
the only begotten Son in the bosom of the Father 
who explained Him to us as no philosopher or 
prophet could do. I quote an appropriate pas- 
sage from my book on the Person of Christ, p. 
34 ff.: “Christ spent His youth in poverty and 
manual labor, in the obscurity of a carpenter’s 
shop; far away from universities, academies, li- 
braries, and literary or polished society; with- 
out any help, as far as we know, except the 
parental care, the daily wonders of nature, the 
Old Testament Scriptures, the weekly Sabbath 
services of the Synagogue at Nazareth (Luke 
iv. 16), the annual festivals in the Temple of 
Jerusalem (Luke ii. 42 ff.) and the secret inter- 
course of His soul with God, His heavenly 
Christ can be ranked neither with 
the school-trained, nor with the self-trained or 
self-made men; if by the latter we understand, 
as we must, those who, without the regular aid 
of living teachers, yet with the same educational 
means, such as books, the observation of men 
and things, and the intense application of their 
mental faculties attained to vigor of intellect, 
and wealth of scholarship,—like Shakspeare, 
Jacob Boehme, Benjamin Franklin, and others. 
All the attempts to bring Jesus into contact with 
Egyptian wisdom, or the Essenic theosophy, or 
other sources of learning, are without a shadow 
of proof, and explain nothing after all. He 
never quotes from books, except the Old Testa- 
ment. He never refers to secular history, poetry, 
rhetoric, mathematics, astronomy, foreign lan- 
guages, natural sciences, or any of those branches 
of knowledge which make up human learning 
and literature. He confined Himself strictly to 
religion. But, from that centre, He shed light 
over the whole world of man and nature. In 
this department, unlike all other great men, even 
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the prophets and the apostles, He was absolutely 
original and independent. He taught the world 
as one who had learned nothing from it, and was 
under no obligation to it. He speaks from divine 
intuition, as one who not only knows the truth, 
but is the truth; and with an authority that 
commands absolute submission, or provokes re- 
bellion, but can never be passed by with con- 
tempt or indifference.” —P. S. ] 

Ver. 16. My doctrine (or, teaching) is 
not mine.—That is, I am no self-taught man 
in sucha sense as to be an upstart and pretender; 
there is another in whose school I have regularly 
advanced. With cutting irony He off-sets His 
teaching against their Rabbinical teaching (both 
as to form and matter); His authority, the Fa- 
ther, against their authorities, the old Rabbini- 
cal masters. The first “My” therefore denotes 
His discourse (Hissystem, the school He teaches) ; 
the second, His authority (the school He has 
learned in), Meyer: ‘‘Oix—dAAd here also is 
not equivalent to tam—quam (Wolf, etc.), but is 
absolutely exclusive.” Hardly ‘ absolutely,” 
but only so far as His person is regarded in its 
human aspect. Tholuck: ‘His human person- 
ality is viewed abstractly by itself, as in ch. v. 
81; viii. 16.” The primary distinction is be- 
tween the Son sent, who both in word and act 
executes the évroAf of the Father, who speaks 
what He hears of the Father, and does what the 
Father shows Him,—between this person and 
the Father Himself. And He so far views His 
personality abstractly by itself as He yields to 
their idea of an independent human person dis- 
tinct from God. 

But his that sent me.—That is, it is not 
only directly the doctrine of God, but also more 
than doctrine, the direct message of God to you, 
a doctrine of the most decisive words of life. 

Ver. 17. If any one is willing to do his 
will [éév reg BéAQ TO VéEAnua avTov 
x 0Le7?].—The indispensable condition for un- 
derstanding the doctrine of Christ. We must 
be truly turned towards God, in order to recog- 
nize the divine, which proceeds from God, as 
divine: And more particularly, we must be 
earnestly bent upon the divine in practice, if we 
would know it in theory as doctrine. Man’s 
moral @éAew of the moral SéAnua of God is the 
condition of man’s intellectual ysvéonery of the 
intelligible d:day7 of God. Without the earnest- 
ness of doing there is no truth in our knowing ; 
and like cannot know like without a like bent of 
soul. Plato, Lys.: “Ore 7d duotov TH Ouoiw avdyKy 
dst gidov elvat. Comp. Matt. x. 40-42. This 
condition of willingness to do, that is, of practi- 
cal effort, has its root in the doing of the truth, 
or moral sincerity (ch. iii. 21), and develops 
into the love of God (ch. v. 42). The point can- 
not be the doing of the will of God, as against 
sinners and beginners in knowledge; it is only 
the 0éAew (which, of course, is the beginning of 
the doing according, to the best of one’s know- 
ledge and conscience, in the form of trying ; 
Rom. vii.). Meyer: ‘The 6éAy is not: redun- 
dant (Wolf, Lésner, and many others), but is the 
very nerve of the matter; in 0éAy—0éAnua the 
suavis harmonia (Bengel) has been noticed.” 

His will: 1. The Old Testament revelation 
(Chrysostom, e¢ a/.). 2. The demand of faith in 
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Christ (Augustine, Luther, etc.); or at least 
8. In His doctrine (Semler, efc.). 4. Tholuck: 
«Still further from the truth is the interpreta- 
tion which makes it even a requirement of faith 
for proof.” 5, Willing obedience to God in 
general (Liicke, Meyer). 

It is a proposition which, in its universality, 
certainly refers not merely to believers of reve- 
lation; but which, on the other hand, has in 
view a universal revelation of the divine will. 
Therefore: He who strives to do the will of God 
according to the best knowledge he can get on 
his level of knowledge. This holds even for the 
heathen; but for the Jews it has special regard 
to the Old Testament revelation. of the will of 
God (see ch. v. 38), and now for Christians to 
the fully developed Christian principles of life; 
always, however, putting the chief stress on full 
inward earnestness of moral endeavor (SéA7). 
Meyer: ‘This passage accordingly contains un- 
doubtedly the testimonium internum, but not in 
the ordinary theological sense, as applying to 
persons already believers, but as applying to 
persons not yet believers, when the divine doc- 
trine addresses them.” The éestémonium internum, 
upon candid consideration, leads on from the 
subjective testimonium of calm conviction, as well 
as of unsatisfied doubt and longing, into the ob- 
jective testimonium Spiritus Sancti, which by all 
means is promised in the yvéoera: mepl, Kk. T. 2. 
Tt is false to ask whether, in the conflict in Rom. 
vii. 7, the unconverted man, abstractly viewed, 
or the converted, is the subject; andit is equally 
false to introduce this division here. The sub- 
ject is the actual living elect in their motion to- 
wards God under the drawing of His grace.* 

He shall know concerning the doctrine, 
ete.—The yvécera: is emphatic. He shall have 
not only assurance ot faith, but living certainty 
of discernment. Andif the demand was univ r- 
sal, so is the promise in the first instance: ‘He 
shal] know concerning the doctrine,” indefinite- 
ly, of every sort of religious doctrine, whether, 
and how far, it be from God. But from this the 
other thing immediately follows: He shall know 
whether Jesus only speaks (A046) on His own 
authority (as an uncalled, self-taught individual), 
or whether, on the contrary, His word be not 
absolutely the doctrine (from God). Cameron is 
right, therefore, in making & distinction here be- 
tween the moral demand and the theoretical doc- 
trine (which Tholuck disputes); only the theo- 
retical doctrine of Christ is as far from being 
merely theoretical, as an inward ethical bent or 
nisus is from being merely practical or in the or- 
dinary sense moral. See ch. iii. 12. 

Ver. 18. He that speaketh from himself 
seeketh his own glory, ¢ic.—The proof that 
He does not speak from Himself. The mark of 
one who speaks from himself is ambition; he 
would glorify himself. He, therefore, who would 
aot glorify himself, but God, speaks not from him- 
self; he is true. The direct applying of the 
proof Christ leaves to themselves. The argu- 
ment, however, has not an abstract, syllogistic 
form; it is enriched by a term of life. In the 
first place a second proof is inserted into the first. 
If the person sent seeks only the honor of the 


Te [Just the position denoted by the covenant. The histori- 
g21 covenant, the field of the gratia preeveniens.—K. D. ne 
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prince or lord who sends him, his message is ta 
be trusted; heistrue. And he is true, because 
no unrighteousness, no unfaithful conduct ap- 
pears in his message. It may be depended upon, 
that what he says his master has said to him 
Freedom from all assumption bespeaks the real 
teacher; if he had received nothing to teach, he 
could not possibly have taught. Personal dis- 
interestedness bespeaks the commissioned agent; 
if he had received nothing to deliver, he would 
not have appeared. And freedom from all as- 
sumption and self-interest evince themselves in 
the undivided energy with which the one sent 
seeks the honor of the master who sends him. 
This therefore constitutes the difference between 
a false Messiah and the true. The motive and 
the centre of gravity of the false Messiah lie in 
self-glorification; those of Christ lie in the glo- 
rification of the Father, to whom He attributes 
everything He says and does. 

Thus He has proved that He is true in His 
doctrine; even intellectually true, because there 
is no moral obliquity in Him, no self-seeking or 
unfaithfulness to the throne which sends Him. 
As in men the intellectual knowing of the truth 
comes as the reward of moral endeavor, so in 
Christ the truth of His doctrine is founded in the 
righteousness of His life. ’Adsxia, therefore, is 
not equivalent here to wevdoc (Grotius, et al.) ; 
though connected with it, inasmuch as ddckia 
would produce wevdoc. Self-seeking darkens 
knowledge. 

Ver. 19. Did not Moses give youthe law? 
—The sudden transition of Jesus here from the 
defensive to the offensive has led to the hypothe- 
sis of an intermediate conversation (Kuinoel) or - 
act between vers. 18 and 19; for which there is 
really no ground at all. We mustremember: 1. 
That since the feast of Purim, at which ‘the 
Jews”’ had already begun capital process against 
Him, Jesus had not met them, but had on their 
account avoided Judea, and now re-encountered 
them for the first time. 2. That all their ‘‘as- 
saults and negations” (Meyer), including their 
last attack on His right to teach, covered the de- 
sign of bringing Him to a capital conviction. 3. 
That it perfectly accorded with the openness and 
wisdom of Jesus to draw out their hidden plan, 
and to make it a subject of talk before all the 
people inthe temple. The only protection against 
secret adversaries is to expose their designs with the 
most relentless publicity. 4. That Christ has al 
ready in fact introduced the offensive by the last 
words of the defensive: ‘‘There is no unright- 
eousness in him” (as they had charged on the 
ground of the Sabbath cure).—Moses, quoting: 
their highest authority.—Give you the law. 
—Of course the law in general; for he who 
breaks one commandment transgresses the whole: 
law. It isnot specifically the prohibition of mur- 
der (Nonnus), nor Sabbath law (Kuinoel), which 
is intended here by ‘‘the law.” But that the re- 
puke does particularly refer to the prohibition of 
killing, is shown by what follows. 

And yet none of you keepeth the law. 
—A generaladdress. Because there isin you no 
true striving to do the will of God, ye cannot 
know My divine mission. And how truly this is 
the case with you in general (the ‘“‘none”’ repre- 
senting the spirit of the people and its general 
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aim) appears from the fact that ye (the [hierar- 
chical] Judaists in the first instance) seek to kill 
Me. Yet the people are unconsciously implicated 
aad included in this charge, because the high- 
handed conduct of the hierarchs has its occasion 
in the mental indolence of the laity. The peo- 
ple must know that they hate Him and “perse- 
cute Him without cause.” 

Ver. 20. The multitude answered and 
said, efe.—The [hierarchical] Judaists are 
speechless under the charge of Christ, because 
they consider it dangerous to have their plan so 
soon canvassed before the people. Their silence 
is a malicious reserve, like that of Judas in ch. 
vi. 70. The people, however, take the accusa- 
tion to themselves, thinking it wholly unfounded. 
As “they of Jerusalem,’ who speak in ver. 25, 
very well knew of the project, which had already 
become notorious in Jerusalem, it must be the 
festal pilgrims who speak here, who were still 
far not only from the design announced, but even 
from any knowledge of it. 

Thou hasta demon [da:ué6vcov].—The 
term here is figurative, drawn from the belief in 
demoniacal possession. It was probably a pro- 
verbial expression in this general sense, espe- 
cially to denote gloominess, melancholy, laboring 
under jealous, brooding suspicions. So it was 
compassionately said of Jolin the Baptist: ‘‘ He 
hath a demon” (Matt. xi. 18). Men pitied a 
man otherwise so able and devout. Here also 
the reply seems to be not malicious [Hengsten- 
berg and older commentators], but rather sym- 
pathizing. ‘*Not an.expression of malice, but 
of surprise that a man who could teach so finely, 
could think of a thing which they considered mo- 
rally impossible and a mere hallucination ”’ 
(Meyer). But the same expression in ch. viii. 
48 and x. 20 is shown by the connection to be 
evil-minded. Chrysostom and. others take the 
6xAo¢ to be the rulers, and their question to be a 
dissimulation. This obliterates the true sense of 
the transaction. 

Ver. 21. And said unto them, I have done 
one work.—Jesus, continuing His train of 
thought, advances as clearly beyond the reply of 
the people as He did in ch. vi. 70 beyond the an- 
swer of Peter. His piercing and foreseeing 
knowledge contrasts with a stupidity which sets 
up against it, and which considers Jesus in this 
case even smitten with a pitiable delusion, Itis 
not an inaccuracy (Tholuck) that John repre- 
sents the dyAo¢ [the multitude] as. answering the 
Lord. Christ intends to bring before the éyAoc 
the malicious inquisitorial conduct of the hier- 
archy. The éyA0c must be made privy to the 
secret affair and shown their unconscious com- 
plicity in the wickedness. 

The one work is the healing on the Sabbath, 
ch. v, 2. (Olshausen needlessly inserts here the 
subsequent murderous designs). The Lord can- 
not here mean that He has done only one miracle 
in Jerusalem (see Jno. iii, 1), The antithesis 
lies in the kai révytec Vayu. It is not the mira- 
cle, but the work that here bears the stress; and 
it is not wonder at a miracle that is meant, but 
surprise at one work, though not terror, as Chry- 
sostom and others have it. And in the surprise 
of all an indignation (Grotius) on the part of 
many is also unquestionably implied. Offence 
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at that work had therefore spread at least very 
generally in Jerusalem and among the people. 
And their morbid condition was manifest in the 
very fact that they all stared and made an ado 
over one act of a man who abounded with divine 
works. The supposed spot upon the one work 
threatens to eclipse in their view all that has ever 
filled them with wonder. And even this spot is 
only in their own vision. 

Ye all marvel.—The d:a rovro is referred by 
Theophylact, ete , Liicke, [Olsh., De Wette, Stier, 
Hengstenberg, Ewald, Godet] etc., to the clause 
preceding (Vavu.); by Chrysostom, Luther 
[Grot., Bengel, Luthardt, Meyer, Alford] and 
others to the clause following.* But in the lat- 
ter connection it has been considered by some 
redundant, by others elliptical (ye ought there- 
fore to know). Meyer has attempted another 
explanation, which Tholuck considers “ tor- 
tured.”’} 

Ver. 22. (For this cause) Moses gave 
unto you the (rite of) circumcision, etc,— 
Jesus now proves to them from their own law 
that it is good to heal a sick man on the Sab- 
bath. Moses ordained circumcision for you. Pa- 
renthesis: Yet he did not introduce it as strictly 
a Mosaic law, but confirmed it as a patriarchal 
law (coming down from the fathers, that is to 
say, a fundamental religious law of the Abra- 
hamic covenant of promise, Gen. xvii.) And this 
patriarchal Mosaic law so outwéighs the mere 
Sabbath-law, that ye not only may, but must cir- 
cumcise a man on the Sabbath, when the pre- 
scribed day (the eighth day, Lu. ii. 21; Rabbi- 
nical passages in Lightfoot; Rabbinical maxim: 
Circumeisio pellit Sabbatum) falls on a Sabbath. 
The reason of this higher superiority of the pa- 
triarchal law lies in the design of circumcision, 
to make the man partially (in a symbolical sense) 
whole. But if this is so, how much more is the 
Sabbath-law suspended (in the legal point of 
view suspended, in the higher view fulfilled) by 
the eternal law of God which enjoins the healing 
of a man wholly diseased; enjoins it even in le- 
an form in the commandment: Thou shalt not 

ill. 

Christ thus sets forth three sorts of laws: (1) 
Eternal principles of humanity, as enacted for- 
mally in the decalogue; among which is the law 
not to destroy life, but to preserve it, to heal. 
(2) Patriarchal fundamental laws of theocratic 
civilization; among which belongs circumcision. 
(3) Mosaic law in the narrower sense. 

To this last class belongs, not indeed that Sab- 
bath-law which is the safe-guard of human na- 
ture with its need of rest (the humane and moral 
Sabbath [grounded in the very constitution of 
man, and hence dating from creation]), yet 
doubtless the symbolical and ritual Sabbath with 


its prohibition of every kind of work as a sym-. 


bol of the legal theocracy. If, therefore, these 
Mosaic ordinances must be suspended by patri- 





* (Cod. Sin.* omits 5:4 todro altogether, and so does Tisch- 
endorf in the 8th ed. He reads 6 Mwiios with the article, 
The phrase 6ca rodro in John usually stands at the beginning, 
not at the close of a sentence, comp. v. 16, 18; vi. 655 viii, 
47; x 17; Rev. xvii. 7—P. 8.] ’ 

f [In ed. 5 (p. 301) Meyer connects 8a rod70 with the fol. 
lowing ovy dru (as Bengel), and explains: Moses on this acs 
sie gaye you circumcision, not because it is from Moses, 

ut because it is from the fathers (the patriarchs), Simi 
Alford in the 6th ed.—P. §,] oe Dae 
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archal practice, how much more by the primal 
laws of God. But “just so far as they are sus- 
pended in the spirit of the law, they are only 
raised out of a prescribed symbolical meaning to 
their real truth; they are fulfilled. The Sabbath 
is fulfilled by doing good, by healing men (Matt. 
xii. 12); circumcision is fulfilled by regenera- 
tion, according to the commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not covet,” as it is written on the heart by 
faith asa law of the Spirit. 

The observation that circumcision “is of the 
fathers,"’ has been interpreted by Euthymius 
Zig. and others as depreciating circumcision by 
showing it to be not a Mosaic institution. “It 
might rather express the superiority of circumci- 
sion, by virtue of its higher antiquity (and by vir- 
tue of its more fundamental character). Then the 
gradation is very piquantly expressed by Bucer: 
‘Ye rank the fathers above the law, I the Mather’” 
(Tholuck).—Circumcision had its origin not in 
Moses (é« Tov M.), but in the fathers (é« trav rar.). 

Ver. 23. Ifa man on the Sabbath receive 
circumcision, that, etc.—Circumcision is em- 
phatic, in antithesis with the healing of the 
whole man in the next clause; hence placed [in 
the Greek] at the beginning of the sentence.— 
It is wrong to weaken the iva pf so as to read: 
without breaking the law (Bengel, e¢ al.). It is 
just by circumcising a man on the Sabbath, if 
that be the eighth day, that violation or nullifi- 
cation of the law is to be prevented. The idea 
in the prescription of the eighth day is that the 
circumcision should be performed as early as 
possible, the earlier the better. The higher im- 
port of the patriarchal ordinance appears also 
in the fact that what are called the Noachic com- 
mandments continued for a time to be morally 
binding in the Christian church, while the speci- 
fically Mosaic law, even in regard to circumci- 
sion, became extinct as a religious statute (Acts 
xv.) Hence, too, the parallel cited by Luthardt 
from Gal. iii. 17, which subordinates the law to 
the promise, is not without force. Meyer thinks 
it is; and Tholuck (p. 216) here again fails to 
see the precedence given to the patriarchal dis- 
pensation, as brought out even by Lampe. Ht 
thinks that if that had been intended, the words 
would have been: iva uy Avda 7 EvtoAy Tov Taré- 
pov, that the statement is therefore inserted sim- 
ply as matter of history. But the law of Moses had 
sanctioned anew even the usage of the patriarchs, 
and had soared above specific camp regulations. 

Are ye angry at me because I have re- 
stored a whole man to health ?—The 6Ao¢ 
is emphatic in antithesis with mep:tou7, which 
was the healing of a single member. Purport 
of the antithesis: 

1. Wounding and healing (Kling, Stud. u. Kri- 
tik., 1836). This is against the notion of the par- 
ticular healing, or of an argument a minori ad ma- 
jus. Likewise unsuitable is the reference, by 
Lampe, etc., to the subsequent healing of the 
wound of circumcision. 

2. The legal observance of circumcision, and 
the real mercy of the miraculous cure (Grotius). 

8. ‘‘ Circumcision was a sanitary measure, pu- 
rifying and securing against disease. If ye per- 
form on a Sabbath the wholesome act of circum- 
cision, which after all pertains only to one mem- 
ber, I will have a still better right to heal an entire 
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man ona Sabbath. (Philo De circumeisione, ed. 
Mangey, Tom. II. Michaelis Mos. Recht, 4, 3 
186, particularly the article ‘Beschneidung’ [Cir- 
cumcision] in Winer).” Liicke.* 

4. Meyer: The sanitary purpose did not lie 
in the law, but in the religious notion of the peo- 
ple; the circumcision was performed only with 
a view to making the person pure and holy. 
(Tholuck also is of Meyer’s opinion. But of a 
‘sacramental healing of the singlemember” one 
can hardly form an idea, though Kurtz is for it. 
Sensual lust has its seat in the heart. Of more ac- 
count isthe argument of the Rabbi Eliezer quoted 
by Tholuck, and similar to the reasoning here in 
question). In support of this Meyer quotes the 
later sentiment from Bammidbar: ‘‘Preputiumest 
vitium in corpore ;’ vitium in corpore, however, 
is put away, not by purification, but by a surgical 
or medical operation; 7%. ¢., the removal of it is 
an act of healing. And this must be intended; 
for circumcision in the symbolical sense also 
made the whole man pure and holy. The literal 
surgical healing of a part, therefore, which sym- 
bolically purified the whole man, is the thing 
intended. It is manifest that a symbolical act 
performed on a man in this form must be founded 
in a presumed need of physical healing, however 
temporary, local, or peculiar to antiquity this 
might be (the Lord puts Himself at His adver- 
saries’ point of view, as in the Synoptical Gos- 
pels, Matt. xii. 12, etc.); which is also true of 
the Jewish ‘laws of purity and purification.” 

5. We have still to mention the antithesis of a 
healing performed only on the flesh (odpé), and 
a healing extending to the whole man, body and 
soul (Euthymius, Bengel, Stier, etc.). This an- ~ 
tithesis does not come into view here, although 
the miraculous cures of the Lord did extend even 
to the soul. In truth the bodily circumcision 
also was intended to be the means of circumci- 
sion of the heart. 

Ver. 24. Judge not according to appear- 
ance [xar’ dywv].—l. Augustine, efc.: Not ac- 
cording to the person, but according to the fact. 
2. Melanchthon, etc. : Not according to the out- 
ward form of the work, but according to its mo- 
tives. 8. Not according to the startling appear- 
ance of things, but with a righteous and true 
judgment, which is expressed in the gradations 
of the ordinances, and executed in the actual 
healing of that sufferer. 

Vers. 25, 26. Some of them of Jerusalem. 
—These are better instructed than the dyAoc; 
they openly avow that the rulers have laid a plan 
to kill Jesus; yet cautiously, without directly 
naming them. The repetition of GAnSéc shows 
that they demanded in the Messiah qualifications 
which they did not find in Jesus. They seem, 
as an ultra party, to be solicitous even over the 
circumspection of the rulers, and to treat it with 
irony. They follow their ironical expression 
with their own judgment, which breathes the 
haughtiness of the citizens of a hierarchical ca- 
pital. Asthe Rabbis reproach the Lord with 





* [Similarly Alford: The distinction is between circumci- 
sion which purified only part of a man, and that perfect and 
entire healing which the Lord bestowed on the cripple.— 
P. 8. 

+ Faacarating to Meyer (5th ed. p. 303] the antithesis is be- 
tween the healing of a single member of the body, and the 
whole body (but not body and soul). —P. 8.] 
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His lack of a regular education and graduation, 
these Jerusalemites cast up against Him His 
mean extraction. 

Ver. 27. Whence he is.—This, no doubt, 
refers both to the despised town of Nazareth and 
to the family of the carpenter ; not, however, by 
contrast with Bethlehem, as in ver. 42, but by 
contrast with the purely supramundane or mys- 
terious origin which was claimed for the Mes- 
siah. Meyer’s restriction of the ‘ whence” to 
the father and mother is arbitrary, and proceeds 
from a confounding of the different views here 
expressed. 

As to the origin of the view that men should 
not know whence the Messiah is, there are dif- 
ferent opinions. 

1. Liicke [Alford] and others, referring to 
Justin Martyr (Dialog. cum Tryph.): According 
tothe Jewish view the Messiah should be dyvwo- 
roc, even unknown to Himself, until Elijah should 
have anointed Him. Against this Tholuck, after 
Meyer: In that case the earthly ré6Vev of Christ 
would doubtless be known, but not His Messiah- 
ship. This dismisses the passage in question too 
cheaply ; fora man who does not himself know 
whence he is till he is anointed, must have some- 
thing mysterious about his origin. 

2. Tholuck: From Dan, vii. 13 they expected 
a, sudden heavenly manifestation of the Messiah 
who, according to one of the various popular no- 
tions, lived in a secret place or in paradise (Tar- 
gum Jonathan, Mic. iv. 8; Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heils, 
IL., p. 223). It must be remembered that Da- 
niel’s doctrine of the Son of Man was but little 
known. On the contrary educated people in 
Jerusalem might very easily be familiar with 
Alexandrian ideas (asin cultivated regions glean- 
ings of spiritualistic and rationalistic literature 
combine in various ways with reigning ortho- 
doxy), and Philo taught (De exsecrat. 8) that the 
Messiah in the restoration of the people would 
appear and go before them as an yc. Such 
people, too, can make up a view ex tempore, for 
the sake of an impudent denial; and the demand 
that for every opinion a previous origin must be 
shown, refutes itself as a scholastic pedantry. 
At all events these Jerusalemites think that Jesus 
ought to have at least as noble an extraction as 
themselves. 

Ver. 28. Therefore Jesus cried, teaching 
in the temple, and saying.—We do not 
think, with Meyer, that He raised. His voice 
toa shout. The upstart loses. confidence, when 
His origin is spoken of; Jesus. purposely en- 
ters very emphatically into what they say of 
His origin. Even in the temple among the 
throng of people He makes no reserve. . It is not 
without an ironical accordance that He takes up 
their own arrogant word. (rovrov oldayev, which 
is with them quite equivalent to knowing révev 
éorwy). 

Ye bothknowme,andye know whence 
Iam.—He makes a difference, however, between 
fimself and His origin, because the latter im- 
plied.in their view the utmost meanness, in His 
view His supreme dignity. 

Different interpretations: 

1. Grotius, Lampe, and others take the words 
interrogatively (know ye me? etc.). 

2. Calvin, Liicke, etc., ironically. 





8. Chrysostom and others, as charging them 
that they did certainly know His divine person 
and origin, but denied them. 

4, Meyer (after De Wette), as a concession: 
«The people really had this knowledge.” But 
that they had with it nothing, and less than no- 
thing, even an obstacle towards the knowledge 
of Himself, Christ asserts by the ironical tone 
of His words, when He says: Ye both know Me 
(by rote) and ye know (by rote) whence I am.* 

And yet Iam not come from myself.— 
Kai is emphatic and adversative: And yet 1 am 
not come, eée.. These words briefly designate His 
higher nature, which these adversaries do not 
know. An. ordinary. extraction elevates itself 
only by ambition, which comes from itself and 
has no higher descent at all; Christ is, in the 
first place, simply come, and in the second place 
notfrom Himself. This introduces the declaration 
of His descent from God. 

But he thatsent me is true.—The aAnbivd¢ 
is variously explained. 1. In the sense of aA7- 
She, a true person, verus, one who speaks the 
truth (Luther, Grotius). 2. A reliable person, 
firmus, veraz (Chrysostom, Lampe), ch. viii. 26. 
8. A real, genuine person, fulfilling the idea 
(Liicke, Tholuck, 7th ed.). 4. As used abso- 
lutely, for the true, essential God (Olshausen, 
Kling); against which Meyer observes that aA7- 
Sivéc, without a particular subject, forms no de- 
finite idea. But certainly we have a particular 
subject in 6 réupac pe. Still we stop with the 
idea of the real, the living One. The Jews, 
in their legalistic spirit, live only in symbols, 
figures, marks of distinction; the Jews of Jeru- 
salem, doubly so: they have a typical, painted 
religion, painted sins, painted forgiveness, a 
painted nobility of lineage, a painted God. The 
real, living God, who has sent the real living 
Christ, they do not know.> 

Ver. 29. But I know him.—Intensely sig- 
nificant contrast to their ignorance. Founded 
both on (1) real, ideal descent from Him, and on 
(2) formal, historical commission from Him. 

Ver. 30. Then they sought to seize him. 
+-As the Jerusalemites previously named show 
themselves Judaists in the strictest. sense, it is un- 
necessary here to think of Jews distinct from 
them.. Because his hour had not yet come. 
—John gives the ultimate and highest reason 
why they could not take Him, passing over se- 
condary causes, like fear of the people and poli- 
tical considerations, 





* Alford: “It has been questioned whether these words 
are to be taken ironically, interrogatively, or affirmatively. 
I incline to the last view for this reason: obviously no very 
high degree of knowledge whence He was, is implied, for they 
knew not Him that sent Him; see also ch. viii. 14, 19, and 
therefore could not know whence He was, in this sense. The 
answer is made in their own sense:—they knew that He was 
from Nazareth in Galilee, see ver. 41,—and probably that He 
was called the son of Joseph. In this sense they knew 
whence He was, but further than this they knew not.’—P.§8.] 

+ (Alford; “The matter here impressed on them is the ge- 
nuineness, the reality of the fact: that Jesus was sent, and 
there was one who sent Him, though they knew Him not, and 
consequently knew not 1d0ev éotiv. The nearest English 
word would be real: but this would not convey the mean- 
ing perspicuously to the ordinary mind ;—perhaps the H. V. 
true is better, provided it be explained to mean objectively, 
not subjectively, true: really existent, not ‘truthful’ which it 
may be questioned whether the word aAn@ivos will bear, al- 
though it is so maintained by Euthym., Cyril, Chrys., Theo. 
phylact, Lampe, Baumgarten-Crusius, Tholuck, and many 
others.” —P. 8.] 
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Ver. 81. And many of the people be-| 


lieved in him.—A mark of the increasing fer- 
ment inthe people, working towards separation. 
This believing in Him undoubtedly means faith 
in the Messiah, not merely in a prophet or a 
messenger of God; yet we must distinguish be- 
tween their faith and their timid confession. 
Hence the words: ‘When Christ cometh, will 
He do,” etc.—are to be taken not simply as re- 
ferring to the doubt of the opposing party 
(Meyer), but as double-minded. Hence the men- 
tion of a “murmuring” further on. That the 
people regard the miracles as Messianic creden- 
tials, accords with the expectation of the Messiah. 

Ver. 32. The Pharisees heard.—Pharisees 
by themselves alone hear the sly murmuring of 
the people, which betrays an inclination to ac- 
knowledge Jesus as the Messiah. They then get 
the chief priests to join with them in ordering 
the official arrest of Jesus. The officers who are 
sent to take Jesus are to be distinguished from 
the Jerusalemite Judaists before mentioned as 
wishing to take Him. Under a despotic system 
the absolutist party of the people are always in 
advance of the absolutist government: more roy- 
alist than the absolute king, more papist than 
the pope. There was no need of the Sanhedrin 
being just now assembled (as at the moment at 
which the chapter closes). An acting authority 
which could issue hierarchical warrants, was 
permanent in the chief priests ; and the process 
for the healing at the pool of Bethesda was here 
still pending. 

Ver. 33. Jesus therefore said unto them, 
yet a little while, ¢/c.—To whom? 1. Eu- 
thymius Zig.: To the officers. 2. Tholuck: To 
those Pharisees who gave the information. 3. 
Meyer: To the whole assembly, but with the 
chief priests mainly in view. As the officers at 
first enter the assembly of hearers clandestinely, 
waiting the proper moment to secure Jesus, and 
Jesus knows their design, He speaks these words 
primarily to them; for He fixes them, and they 
feel themselves hit; while the multitude take 
His words to themselves. The sentence has evi- 
dently a more special and a more general sense. 
The words: ‘ Yet alittle while I am with you,’— 
uttered with majestic emphasis, mean primarily 
to the officers: Ye must let Me freely speak a 
little longer here! (see Luke xiii. 82, 33); and 
then also to the assembly: My work among you 
draws to a close. The words “ And then I go to 
Him that sent Me,” mean primarily ; Ithen with- 
draw into the protection of a mightier One, who 
has sent Me in a power different from that in 
which ye are sent; in the more general sense: I 
go home to God. The words ‘Ye will seek Me, 
and not find Me” (ver. 24), were likewise capable 
of a special and a general interpretation, but in 
all these cases the two meanings lay in the same 
line, so that the more general included the spe- 
cial. This explains the conduct of the officers, 
and their expression, in ver. 46. 

Igo unto him that sent me.—According to 
Paulus and Meyer this would be an addition of 
John’s because according to ver. 85 Jesus could 
not have said definitely whither He was going. 
But His first expression was made enigmatical 
to the Jews by the second. To go to God does 
pot necessarily mean to them to die; still less, 


more definitely, to go to heaven. The Christian 
heaven of the blessed is first disclosed by the parting 
discourses of Christ and His ascension. It would 
have been most natural to them to think of the 
paradise in Sheol. Butif they did suspect this, 
they did not dwell upon it, because they could 
not themselves renounce the hope of going into 
Abraham’s bosom. And hence perhaps the re- 
mote evasive conjecture: ‘‘ Will He go. . among 
the Greeks,” etc. This explanation is confirmed 
by ch. viii. 22, where the evasion is still more . 
malicious than here. The expression of Christ, 
therefore, is & dark hint of an unknown ov 
(Liicke), the import of which they might feel, 
but not understand (Luthardt). 

Ver. 34. Ye will seek me, and not find 
(me).—Comp. ch. viii. 21; xiii. 83. Interpre- 
tations: 

1. A hostile seeking (Origen, Grotius, eéc.) 
This applies only in the immediate reference of 
the words to the officers. 

2. A seeking of the Redeemer for redemption, 
too late. Two sorts of turning to Him: (a) Af- 
ter the terminus peremptorius gratie (Augustine, et 
al.) ; which, however, can be known in fact only 
by the cessation of that seeking. (b) With a 
false, Esau-like repentance, which only trembles 
before the damnum peccati (Calvin). 

8. A seeking for the saving Messiah, whom in 
My person ye have rejected, especially in the 
catastrophe of Jerusalem [Luke xx. 16ff.; xix. 
43] (Chrysostom, Lampe [Hengstenberg] eéc.). 

4. ‘And that, Himself, the rejected Jesus, not 
the Messiah in general.” Meyer.* 

Jesus, however, is found of those who seek. 
When it is said; ‘Seek, and ye shall find,”’ it is. 
implied that seeking without finding provesa v7- 
tium in the seeking; though we cannot, with Mal- 
donatus and others, consider the seeking to be 
placed here merely for an aggravation of the not 
finding, as if the Lord would say, by a Hebra- 
ism: Ye shall be utterly unable to find Me, Ps. 
x: 15; xxxvii- 10; Isai. xli. 12. The mere in- 
ability to find itself points back to a kind of 
seeking; and seeking is the emphatic thing in 
ch. viii. 21; xiii. 83; but+a false seeking, in 
which Israel has continued through all the cen- 
turies since. Of the mass the word is spoken, 
and to the mass Jesus speaks; individuals, there- 
fore, who turned, even though in a mass, to Je- 
sus after the destruction of Jerusalem, are ex- 
ceptions, and do not here come into view. - That 
mass of the Jews has incessantly sought its. deli- 
vering Messiah, but (1) in another person, (2) in 
a secular majesty, (8) in the spirit of legal reli- 
gion, and (4) with earthly, political, revolution- 
ary prospects. 

‘And where I am.—‘*‘To explain the present 
elwi, metaphysically, like Augustine: Nee dicit, 
ubi ero, sed ubi sum; semper enim erat, quo fuerat 
rediturus (ch. iii. 18),—there is no-reason; like 
bréyo, it is the present of vivid representation.” 
Tholuck. The thought that His heaven is not 
merely local, but alsoinward, and that. He there- 
fore is always at His goal, is not entirely out of 
sight, though undoubtedly His estate of glery is 
chiefly in view. 


ee 





* [Still others : My bodily presence will be withdrawn fr-7 
you; I shall be personally in a placo inaccessible to you. Se 
Alford.—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 35. The Jews therefore said among 
themselves.—The mocking malice of their re- 
ply (in vain questioned by Meyer) rises in a cli- 
max of three clauses: 1. Whither will He go, 
that we might not follow Him? (into Paradise ?) 
2. Will He seek His fortune among the Jewish 
dispersion among the Gentiles, with the less or- 
thodox, less respectable and intelligent Jews? 
8. Or will He even teach the Greeks (to whom, 
indeed, judging from His conduct towards the 
_ Jaw and His liberal utterance, He seems rather 
to belong than tous)? But what they say in 
mockery, must fulfil itself in truth; they pro- 
phesy like Caiaphas (ch. xi. 50, 51) and Pilate 
(ch. xix. 19).—Unto the dispersed among 
the Greeks.—The d:ao7opa (dispersion, ab- 
stract. pro concret.) TOv “HAARVOD (genitive 
of remoter relation), not the dispersed Gentiles 
(Chrysostom), or Hellenists or Greek Jews (Sca- 
liger), but, according to specific usage (Jas. i. 15 
1 Pet. i. 1), the Jews dispersed in the Gentile 
world. 

Ver. 36. What is this saying that he 
paid ?—Indicating that they cannot get away 
from this saying. They seem to feel the dark, 
fearful mystery in the words, but are inclined to 
persuade themselves that it is sheer nonsense. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the preceding exegesis. 

2. The whispering concerning Jesus from fear of 
the Jews is a type of the whole spirit of hierar- 
chy in the Church, and absolutism in the State, 
with its tyranny over opinion and conscience, its 
censorship, heresy-hunting, and inquisition; 
and an example of the fact that under such sys- 
tems the enemies of the truth always venture to 
speak rather more boldly than its friends. 

3. The appearance of Jesus at the first feast of 
the Jews (the passover of 781) was a reformation 
of it. Ilis appearance at the second (Purim of 
782) was a completing of it. His appearance at 
the third (the feast of tabernacles of 782) was a 
contrast or counterpart toit. (Even, His being sent 
to the people and His going forth to the Father 
seem to allude to the sending of Moses to their 
fathers and the pilgrimage of those fathers 
through the wilderness to Canaan, which they 
were celebrating.) His appearance at the fourth 
(feast of the dedication, 782) isthe following up 
of this contrast. His appearance at the last pass- 
over (783) was the fulfilling of the typical feast 
of the passover with the reality, the abolition of 
it thereby. 

4. The two reproaches which the Jews cast upon 
the Lord, and His answers, in their permanent 
import. The reproach of Rabbinism that He was 
not regularly educated, and His answer that He 
was not self-taught, but taught of God. The re- 
proach of the court aristocracy that He was of 
mean birth, and His appeal to the fact that His 
person and His mission are a mystery of hea- 
renly descent; carrying with it the intimation 
hat, as the Messenger of God, He bears the dig- 
nity of God Himself. 

5. The test of true doctrine, of the true course 
of study in order to come to the knowledge of 
the truth, and ofthe true capacity to judge of 
doctrine, vers. 16-18. Tradition and originality. 


~ 


The tracing of the wisdom of Christ to the schools 
of the Essenes or other educational institutions, 
is also a soulless Rabbinism, which is perfectly 
blinded to the original resources of His mind. 

6. The public appearance of Christ and the un- 
veiling of the secret designs of His hierarchical ad- 
versaries before the people, a parallel to His turn- 
ing to the people in Galilee (Matt. xv. 10), a per- 
manent type and a spiritual rule, followed in ap- 
peals from the pope to a general council, from 
the general council under trammelsto the Chris- 
tian people; and yet especially different from all 
democratic solicitation of the people, Christ treats 
the laity as accomplices of the hierarchy. The 
mental indolence of the former supports the men- 
tal tyranny of the latter. - 

7. Heubner: “How isit possible that after so 
strong and plain a declaration of Jesus, men 
should continually persist in thrusting human 
means of education upon Him, as Ammon, for 
example, does (Fortbildung des Christenthums zur 
Weltreligion, I. p. 220). Comp. Storr’s explana- 
tion in Flatt’s Magazin, I. p. 107 sqq.; IV. p. 
220; Siisskind: In welchem Sinn hat Jesus die 
Gittlichkeit seiner Lehre behauptet ? ‘p. 25-47; We- 
ber’s Programme: Jnterpretatio judicii, quod Je- 
sus Joh. vii. 14-18 de sua ipsius doctrina tulisse le- 
gitur, Wittenb., 1797.” 

8. Circumcision as healing; or, the symbolical 
ordinances in Israel founded on real conditions 
of life at the time. Gradation of ordinances. 
Jewish fundamental articles. A hint of the eter- 
nal fundamental laws of religious and moral life. 

9. Earthly, historical descent and heavenly, per- 
sonal originality. Contrast of a polite world lost 
in symbolical mummery, usage, conventional- 
ism, titles, and privileges, and a real, personal 
life coming from God and standing in God’s word 
and Spirit, vers. 27, 29. 

10. The Jews of Jerusalem sought to take Je- 
sus,—the ultra-hierarchical and ultra-imperial 
party, which always in its fanatical zeal outdoes 
the hierarchical and absolutist government. 

11. The various Christological systems of the 
Jews in this chapter (vers. 15, 27,42), a type of 
the deep and confused divisions of opinion under 
an apparently uniting constitution. 

12. The officers and their arrest by the word 
of Jesus, a single point in the line of Christ’s 
ethico-psychological miracles. See Jno. ii. Dis- 
cussion of the miracles. 

13. The expression of Christ concerning His 
going to Him that sent Him, the first gleam of 
the Christian doctrine of heaven. 

14. Ve will seek Me and will not find Me. A 
great prophecy of Christ respecting the tragic 
retribution of the Jewish people. Seek and not 
find. To seek salvation and not find it, is the lot 
of a world lost in vanity ; to seek and not find 
the Messiah, the lot of wretched Israel sunk in 
the vanity of the letter and of chiliastic worldli- 
ness. An ultimate rectification of the false seek- 
ing into the true seeking and finding, is not for- 
bidden. See Rom. chs. ix. and xi. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the previous heads. 
Even in the Lord’s wise distinction between 
His brethren’s legal observance of the feast and 
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His own voluntary appearance at the feast (as 
the personal truth of the feast), no guile is found 
in His mouth, 1 Pet. ii. 22.—The wonderful wis- 
dom with which Christ prolonged His life more 
than a year (from the feast of Purim in ch. v.) 
after it had fallen under the deadly hostility of 
the Jews.—The ferment of popular opinion con- 
cerning the Lord in Jerusalem, a token of the 
approaching separation between His friends and 
enemies.—Fear of the Jews, or of the despotism 
of the letter an ancient and modern hindrance 
to faith and knowledge.—The gospel’s victorious 
piercing of the old Jewish hierarchy, a presage 
of its ever fresh piercing of all hierarchical in- 
crustations.—The fear of man in the adherents 
of Jesus, over against the fearlessness in Him- 
self.—The example of Jesus in relying on the 
utmost publicity against the secret plottings of 
a wicked party spirit.—In the midst of the feast, 
in the midst of the temple, the Lord appears— 
appears yet for a long while, though both seem 
already fallen into the possession of His enemies. 
—The lion-like spirit of the Lord, in which He 
seeks His lion enemy in His den: 1. Proved (a) 
by this incident; (6) by His previous going into 
the wilderness; (c) by His subsequent surrender 
to the judgment of the high council. 2. Again 
proved in the life of His apostles and in the 
course or the Church (the apostles in Jerusalem, 
Peter in Babylon, Paul in Rome, missions to the 
heathen).—The wisdom of the Lord in bringing 
before the people the secret design of the Jewish 
court to kill Him.—The offence of Jewish pride 
at the Lord’s call to teach: 1. The phases of it; 
(a) Rabbinical offence at His want of a Rabbini- 
cal education; (0) Offence of metropolitan peo- 
ple at His obscure birth. 2. Its self-contradiction 
in its expression: (a) He knows letters; (0) He 
speaks boldly, though they seek to kill Him. 
3. Christ’s declaration in the face of it; (a) As 
to His school and His doctrine; (4) As to His 
origin.—The alliance of ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar party spirit against the Lord.*—The fanati- 
cism of the hierarchical party, always in ex- 
cess of the fanaticism of the hierarchical autho- 
rities.—The words of Jesus concerning the 
heavenly tradition of His doctrine. 1. It is not 
a word of man (of human invention), but a mes- 
sage of God, of eternal and heavenly origin. 
2. It attests itself by the fact that whosoever de- 
sires to do the will of God must find in this doc- 
trine the goal of his effort. 3. It attests the 
Lord who teaches it, by its looking solely to the 
glorifying of God, and thereby proving the free- 
dom of Jesus from human ambition and human 
self-deception.—/f any man will do His will, etc.; 
or: Christ the goal of all really sincere, devout 
striving.—Sincerity of will, the first and last 
condition of true knowledge.—The mark of a 
genuine witness of God, ver. 18.—The true 
purity of doctrine dependent on the purity of 
the mind in its endeavors; or, the word of truth 
dependent on the truth of the word.— Why go ye 
about to kill Me? So Christ ever turns His de- 
fence into attack.—How He unveils to the people 
the fearful thought of murder against the Mes- 
siah, which is germinating in them while yet 
they themselves think not of it.—Thou hast a 





rue recent example: Napoleon III. and Pope Pius IX.— 
@ g.| 





devil (demon) ;”’ so unbelief has at all times re- 
presented the Lord’s stern, cutting insight inte 
human corruption as a morbid, melancholy con- 
ceit of His own mind.—They charge Him now 
with bright heedlessness, now with gloomy, de- 
moniacal despondency or madness, because they 
understand not His holy mind.—Jesus often 
taken for crazy.—How far are the words of 
Jesus in ver. 21 an answer to the charge in ver. 
20? They had taken offence at His work; that 
is the beginning of the hatred of Christ, which 
afterwards developed into the murder of Christ. 
—Christ’s vindication of His healing on the 
Sabbath by appeal to the circumcision which 
was lawful on the Sabbath.—They condemned 
themselves in their judgment of Jesus: 1. They 
vexed themselves over one work of the Lord on 
the Sabbath, while in circumcision they continu- 
ally performed works on the Sabbath. 2. They 
broke the Sabbath for the sake of a slight ne- 
cessity, while they charged the Lord’s healing 
of a whole sufferer as a transgression.—Law 
contends with law, knowledge with knowledge, 
letter with letter, when they are not interpreted 
and reconciled by the Spirit.—Christ, like Paul, 
overpowered the Jews with their own weapons, 
with their own art of Rabbinical logic.—Why 
Jesus did not openly reveal to the people who 
were troubled over His descent, the mystery of 
His miraculous human birth and His eternal 
divine nature.—How He represents the law of 
circumcision as a law of healing.—How He dis- 
closes as the kernel of it, a law of love, of 
mercy, of liberty.—‘‘ Judge not according to 
appearance ;” or, judging according to the letter 
a judging according to exterior looks.—The - 
proud contempt with which the people of quality 
in Jerusalem express themselves respecting the 
Lord, in its spiritual imbecility : (1) More fana- 
tical than the Jewish authorities; (2) more igno- 
rant in regard to Christ’s descent than the people; 
(3) wholly incapable of appreciating His spiri- 
tual greatness.—The mocking wit of the polite 
adversaries of the Lord in union with gross 
ignorance.—The testimony of Christ concerning 
His heavenly origin hardens the proud.—The 
divine origin of the doctrine of Christ in its 
connection with the divine origin of His being. 
—How imagined greatness is embittered and en- 
raged before the evidences of true greatness.— 
They sought to take Him: but no man, etc.—Iim- 
potence of the adversary against the Lord: 1. 
His impotence in the most diverse designs (they 
sought to take Him themselves, they sought to 
take Him through instruments). 2. Its impo- 
tence in the presence of true power: (a) of the 
faithful adherents of Christ; (6) of the Lord 
Himself; (c) of the overruling of God (His hour 
not yet come). 3. His impotence fully displayed 
just when His hour is come, when it seems al: 
mighty.—With the enmity of unbelief ripens 
also the heroism of faith, vers. 30, 31.—The first 
decided attempt of the Jewish rulers upon the 
life of the Lord, brought on by the whispering 
of the people that He was the Christ.—This first 
attempt at the feast of tabernacles in the autumn 
related ” the last attempt at the passover of the 
next year. The exalted words of Christ to the 
people, addressed to the servants of the chief 
priests in particular, vers. 83-36: 1. An expres 
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sion of His security in the full presentiment of 
His insecurity. 2. The language of simplicity, 
and yet of double meaning. 8. To the Jews an 
occasion of mockery, and yet at the same time 
a momentous riddle. 

Yet a little while am I with you (ver. 33): the 
great importance of the little while: 1. The period 
of grace. 2. Tne year of grace. 38. The day 
of grace. 4. The hour of grace.—The death 
of the Lord and of His people, a voluntary going 
home.—-Killed at last, and yet even thereby escap- 
ed from His murderers.—How the Jews cannot 
get away from the word of Jesus: ‘Ye shall seek 
Me,” etc.—The divergent paths which separate 
the Lord from His despisers: 1. The path up- 
ward. 2. The path downward.—Christ perfectly 
inaccessible to His adversaries: 1. They seek Him 
and do not find Him. 2. They find Him, and 
bind Him, and have Himnot. 3. They nail Him 
up, and bury Him, and seal the stone, and keep 
Him not.—Acts xxvi. 7... The tragical hope of 
Israel for the Messiah: 1. How noble inits truth. 
2. How vain inits perversion. 8. How prophetic 
in spite of its delusion. 

Starke: God knows the true and better time 
to.appear and help.—That neither.He nor His 
apostles were instructed by men, shows the 
‘heavenly origin of His doctrine. —Cramer: In 
Christ are hidden all treasures of wisdom; but 
we must go the ordinary way, go to school, 
study, ask, efc., that we also may be wise.—His 
that sent me: 1. Because it [His doctrine] con- 
tains the whole counsel and pleasure of the Fa- 
ther, Jno. vi. 39, 40. 2. Because it was in sub- 
stance one with Moses and the prophets, through 
whom the Father had spoken, Heb. i. 1. 3. 
Because Christ was filled with the Spirit of the 
Father, ch. xvii. 8. 4. Because His doctrine 
aimed at the glory of the Father.—Zrtsius : The 
test of orthodox and righteous teachers: 1. Their 
being able to say with Christ in some measure 
and truth: My doctrine is not mine, but, etc.; 
taking their doctrine not from their own reason, 
but from the holy, revealed word of God.- 2. 
Their seeking therein not their own glory, but 
the glory of God and of Christ, and directing 
everything towards this purpose of glorifying 
the name of God. Hearers also are bound on 
their part to obey them, on peril of their salva- 
tion.—Jf any man will, etc. As much as to say: 
I appeal to the experience of all the devout.— 
Masus: He who uses not the word of God with 
the true purpose of learning and doing it, will 
not be sure of its divinity.—In divine and spi- 
ritual things we must believe no one absolutely 
(blindly), but try every one’s doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether the man speak of him- 
self.—Hepincer: Many are ever learning, and 
yet cannot come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Why? They hear much, and do it not.—Quss- 
NEL: A preacher must seek not kis own glory, 
but only God’s.—Masus: He whose words and 
works aim only to honor God, ie faithful and 
true, and worthy to be believeu.—It is good to 
remind people of their evi, deeds, and convince 
them of them: perchance some will lay it to 
heart and be converted, Mark ii. 27.—Nova 
Bibl. Tub.: It is a sure mark of envy and malice, 
when a man censures in others, and condemns 
others for, what he does himself.—/Jbid.: Whence 


come so many uncharitable, false judgments of 
our neighbor’s conduct? From our not seeing 
to the bottom of the heart, efc.—Zxrtsius : How 
can preconceived opinions but blind us, and pre- 
vent our true understanding of the Scriptures? 
—To the pretentious and fine-talking, who boast 
so much of their knowledge, we must show that 


they lack the best.—Jdid.; Satan with his tools 


cannot hurt a hair, without the will of God.— 
QuesneL: Simplicity and humility open the 
heart to divine truth, but pride and boastfulness 
close it.—When Christians are persecuted, open- 
hearted confessors are commonly very few ; men 
keep themselves so concealed, that the confession 
of Christ is rather a murmuring than a true 
confessing.—Shame, that in spiritual things 
carnal means are thought of, and the power of 
the Spirit is opposed by the arm of secular au- 
thority.—Hepineer: The season of -grace lasts 
not forever: follow its drawing !—CansTEIN: 
It is but a little while that the pious are in the 
world; afterwards they will be forever separated 
from it by death. Therefore they can for the 
little time bear a little from the wicked world.— 
QuresneL: The death of believers is a return to 
their-Father.—Masvus: In heaven there is peace 
for all trouble and rest from all labor.—What 
the world says in mockery will often prove true 
to ite hurt. 

Von GeriacH: A sublime disposition would 
enable them to know divine things.—This is 
still the proper way to attain to the knowledge 
of the divine origin and matter of Christianity ; 
to follow with the heart all traces of the divine, 
and thus with honest purpose to endeavor to do 
what God requires.—Jesus implicated the whole 
people, because He made all responsible for these 
purposes and acts of the rulers; without the 
consent of the people, the rulers, even after- 
wards, could not have put Jesus to death.—Pene- 
trate to the spirit of my words, and contradic- 
tions resolve themselves! 

Lisco: Obedience to Jesus leads to experience 
of the divine virtues of His doctrine and His 
gospel (Rom. i. 16), of which there are three, 
corresponding to the three principal faculties of 
the human spirit: power to enlighten (mind), to 
sanctify (will), to bless (heart). (From Pascat), 
Human things we must know in order to love 
(only conditionally true), divine we must love 
in order to know.—The Jews know indeed the 
true God, but they knew Him not as the true and 
real (they knew Him not truly in His true na- 
ture).—The lost opportunity of grace cannot be 
regained.—Braune: Therefore not the doing of 
the will of God, but even before that, the will to 
do the will of God, enables one to experience the 
truth of Christ’s assertion that His doctrine is 
of God. If thou only hast the will, art decided 
in thy wish, to do the will of God as thou know- 
est it from conscience, nature, education, Scrip- 
ture,—this leaning of will and heart to the will 
of God gives (as a condition) the knowledge of 
the truth.—Ambition makes a man dull and un- 
susceptible to knowledge. 

Gossnpr: Whereis He? might one often ask 
in bustling church-solemnities, or in learned, 
flowery sermons. Where is He, the chief per- 
son ?—There was much murmuring among the people 
concerning Him.—So Christ and His truth must 


CHAP. VII. 37-44. 
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be canvassed by perverse opinions. 
to this day.—How men must avoid speaking evil 
of any other, but speak ag much evil as possible 
of Jesus.—Christ comes forth at the right mo- 
ment.—The world calls it learning and educa- 
tion, only when one has passed through many 
classes ina school; of another way of learning 
it knows nothing.—The doctrine of Jesus puts 
us already in heaven, and thereby evinces clearly 
and visibly enough its divine origin. —Those who 
must uphold the letter of the law, and form, and 
would banish the Spirit from it, most sadly break 
the law and the form. 

Hevsner: Humanly speaking, Jesus was an 
uneducated man, but He towers infinitely above 
all the educated.—Jf any man will, etc. Without 
religious need, without longing for God and sal- 
vation, no conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
no faith in Christ, is possible. To the conscience 
all proofs must appeal.—And it follows—which 
few think of—that this declaration of Jesus con- 
tains rebuke and condemnation of the strongest 
kind: He who cannot be convinced of the divi- 
nity of the doctrine of Jesus, etc., has no earn- 
estness in regard to his salvation. The propo- 
sition of Christ is universal; here the wniversio 
logica holds. —Ambition is a betrayer of a -call- 
ing not divine, of a self-commissioned prophet, 
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Deut. xviii. 15.—Thou hast a devil. How those 
who now so impudently clear themselves, soon 
after convict themselves of falsehood; for the 
people loudly demanded His death.—Wickedness, 
enmity, always judges according to appearances. 
Righteous judgment is only with the friends of 
God.—aAll religion is indifferentism, when men 
govern themselves in it by the authority of rulers; 
this is contrary to the principle of Protestantism. 
—But Iknow Him. The heart of the believer is 
an inaccessible sanctuary, from which the world 
cannot tear out the consciousness of salvation.— 
ScuierermacuERr: Having never learned. Lite- 
rally taken, this is certainly false; for from the 
beginning of our Lord’s life the history informs 
us that He increased in wisdom, which means 
that He learned. They think there were at that 
time particular institutions, etc. In such a school 
the Lord had not learned.—We also can make a 
distinction between what is brought into our 
souls by others and developed from their own 
power, and what in them is the gift of the Spirit 
of God.—Unless man hears the voice of the 


divine will, he cannot know whether the doctriue 


of Christ.is of God or not.—There is no more 
dangerous enemy of the true welfare of man, of 
the pure salvation which we have in Christ, than 
spiritual pride. 


CHRIST AS THE DISPENSER OF THE SPIRIT, THE REAL SILOAM WITH ITS WATER OF LIFE. IN- 


CREASING FERMENT IN THE PEOPLE. 


(2) 


Ch. VII. 37-44. 


[Now] In the last day, that [the] great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man [any one] thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He that 
believeth on [in] me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly [body]? shall flow 
rivers of living water. (But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe’ 
on [in] him should [were about to] receive, for the Holy Ghost [the Spirit] was 
not yet given, [omit given]* because that [omit that] Jesus was not yet glorified.) 

Many? [some] of the people [multitude] therefore, when they heard this saying 
[these words],° said, Of a truth this is the Prophet [This is truly the Prophet. | 
Others said, This is the Christ. But [omit But] some [Others]' said, Shall Christ 
come out of Galilee [Doth the Christ then come from Galilee]? Hath not the 
Scripture said, That [the] Christ cometh of [from] the seed of David, and out of 
the town of Bethlehem [from Bethlehem, the town]* where David was? - 
~ So there was a division among the people [the multitude] because of him. And 
some of them would have taken him [wished to seize him]; but no man [one] 
laid hands on him. 


37 
38 


39 
40 


Al 
42 


43 
44 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 37.[The 8¢ after év is not without force, and should not have been omitted in the E. V—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 38.—[é« THs KkotAéas avrod. Alford and Conant retain the strong term of the A. V. Noyes translates: from. 
within him; Luther and Lange: body. Kovdéa properly means belly, abdomen, bowels; stomach, as the receptacle of food, 
but tropically also, in Hellenistic usage, the inward parts, the inner man, the heart (kapSia; comp. the Lat. viscera), and so 
itis taken here by Chrysostom and others. The LXX. often interchange xowAca and kapdia, See the Exee.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 39.—Lachmann [Alford] reads muorevoartes [those who believed] instead of murrevovres, on the authority of B. L. 
Yr. 


N. D. rel. Tischend.: muarevovres.—P. 8.] : 
Ver. 39.— Ayvov [Holy before Spirit]is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, after the Vulgate, Itala, most versions 
K.. As B. D. and others have the word, we may suppose the omission of dy:ov to have been occasioned by doctrinal con- 
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siderations, which, however, have rather made the passage more difficult than easier. AcSouévov [given] which Lachmann, 


after Cod. B., retains, stands less firm. 


[Both dyrov and SeSouévoy are wanting in Cod. Sin. which simply reads ovrw yap 


jv mvedua (without tho article). So Tischendorf in the 8thed. Alford omits deSouévov and retaims ayov, but puts it in 


ackets. Westcott and Hort put [ayvor] d<douévov on the margin.—P. 8.] . 
ae ae 40.— Ex tod 6xAou Naa dine tar) The woAdoi (text. rec.] or tuwvés [explanatory] are dropped, according to 


B.D. L. T. &e. 


6 Ver. 40.—Tav Adéywv, Lachmann, Tischendorf, according to [N] B. D. EB. G. &c. 


[Cod. Sin., Tischend., Alf: tov Adywv 


jtwv, Lat. hos sermones, verba illa, hee verba. The text. rec. reads Tov Adyov —P. §.] ; < - 
SET Ve 41 = Tastoad of dAAot 6&, Lachmann has oi 6é, after B. L., etc. |'Lischend. after Cod. Sin.: a\Aoc—eAAor without 


be. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 87. In the last day.—Meyer: ‘As the 
eighth day (the 22d Tisri according to Lev. xxiii. 
84; Numb. xxix. 35; Neh. viii. 18) was reck- 
oned in with the seven days of the feast proper, 
and as, Succah, fol. 48, 1, the last day ({) 18) of 
the feast is the eighth, John certainly meant this 
day and not the seventh (Theoph., Buxtorf, Ben- 
gel, Reland, Paulus, Ammon); especially as it was 
customary at a later period to speak of an eight 
days’ celebration of the feast of tabernacles (2 
Mace. x.6; Joseph. Ant. IIL. 10, 4; Gem. Hruvin. 
40, 2; Midr. Kohel. 118, 8). To this corres- 
ponds, too, the translation é&ddvov (finale of the 
feast), by which the Septuagint expresses the 
designation of the eighth day, N)¥Y [solemn 
assembly] in Lev. xxiii. 86; Num. xxix. 35; 
Neh. viii. 18. Comp. Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 
481.” Tholuck: ‘A general jubilee (Plutarch 
calls it a Bacchanal) and splendid ceremonies of 
many kinds took place at this feast, so that the 
Rabbis were accustomed to say: He who has 
not seen these festivities, knows not what jubilee 
is. See H. Majus: Diss. de haustu aquarum.” 

[Alford takes the same view as to the day, and 
then tries to solve the difficulty which attaches 
to it. ‘The eighth day seems here to be meant, 
and the last of the feast to be popularly used. 
But a difficulty attends this view. Our Lord 
certainly seems to allude here to the custom 
which prevailed during the seven days of the 
feast, of a priest bringing water in a golden 
vessel from the pcol of Siloam with a jubilant 
procession to the temple, standing on the altar 
and pouring it out there, together with wine, 
while meantime the Hallel (Ps. exiii.—cxvili.) 
was sung. This practice was by some supposed 
—as the dwelling in tabernacles represented 
their life in the desert of old—to refer to the 
striking of the rock by Moses:—by others, to 
the rain, for which they then prayed, for the 
seed of the ensuing year:—by the elder Rabbis 
(Maimonides, cited by Stier, iv. 331, ed. 2), to 
Isa. xii. 3, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
in the days of the Messiah. But it was univer- 
sally agreed (with the single exception of the 
testimony of R. Juda Hakkadosh, quoted in the 
tract Succa, which itself distinctly asserts the 
contrary), that on the eighth day this ceremony 
did not take place. Now, out of this difficulty I 
would extract what I believe to be the right in- 
terpretation. It was the eighth day, and the 
pouring of water did not take place. But is 
therefore (as Liicke will have it) all allusion to 
the ceremony excluded? I think not: nay, I 
believe it is the more natural. For seven days 
the ceremony had been performed, and the Hal- 
lel sung. On the eighth day the Hallel was 





—P.S. Wie ae 3 
8 Ten 42,—[This is the position of the Greek, amd ByOa. THs Komns Omov.—P. 8.] 


sung, but the outpouring of the water did not 
take place: ‘desideraverunt aliquid.’ ‘ Then Jesus 
stood and cried,’ etc. Was not this the most na- 
tural time? Was it not probable that He would 
have said it at a time, rather even than while 
the ceremony itself was going on?” This ac- 
cords with the view taken by Lange (see below 
and Docrr. anp Eruivat No. 1), but Words- 
worth, Owen and others defend the usual opinion 
that on the eighth day as well as on those pre- 
ceding, and with louder and more general ex- 
pressions of joy, the priest brought forth, in a 
golden vessel, water from the spring of Siloam, 
and poured it upon the altar, and that Jesus at 
that very time proffered the water of life to all 
who would come unto Him and drink.—P. S.] 

The last day of the feast of tabernacles was an 
especially high day, being the close of the feast 
(as well as of the festal season of the year), and 
being a Sabbath, a day on which the congrega- 
tion assembled according to the law (Lev. xxiii. 
86), and which was therefore distinguished by a 
special sacrificial ritual. But one thing the day 
lacked, which distinguished the other days. On 
each of the seven preceding days, in the morn- 
ing, occurred the festal water-drawing. A priest 
drew water daily witha large golden pitcher (hold- 
ing about two pints and a half) from thespring of 
Siloam on the temple hill, brought it into the 
temple, and poured it out mingled with sacrifi- 
cial wine, into two perforated dishes at the altar. 
The ceremony was accompanied with the sound 
of cymbals and trumpets, and the singing of the 
words of Isa. xii. 8, which Rabbi Jonathan para- 
phrased: ‘*With joy shall ye receive the new 
doctrine from the chosen righteous.” This was 
the celebration of the miraculous springs which 
God opened for the people on their pilgrimage 
through the wilderness. But because the eighth 
day marked the entrance into Canaan, the water- 
drawing ceased. On this day the springs of the 
promised land gave their waters to the people; 
an emblem of the streams of spiritual blessing 
which Jehovah had promised to His people. To 
this symbolical performance the words of Jesus 
on the last day of the feast evidently refer (Ze- 
ben Jesu, III. p. 619), It is of no account that, 
according to Rabbi Juda, the pouring out of the 
water took place on the eighth day also. This 
was probably a later supplement, if the state. 
ment is not an error. 

The great day [t7 meyaAn].—That is, espe- 
cially great in comparison with the other days.* 
See the preceding remarks. Philo also [ De Sep- 
tenaris II. 298] observes that it was the close of 
the yearly feasts; 2. e. of the three great feasts, 
not of all. 

Cried, saying.—Jesus had not hitherto so 





_ *(Meyer: The peyaddrs of the eighth day consisted just 
in this, that it brought the great feast to a solemn close.] 
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openly presented Himself as the personal object 
of a saving faith. - 

If any one thirst [7.e. whosoever thirsts ] 
let him come to me and drink.—See the 
observations on ver. 87. The reference of this 
preaching of salvation under the promise of a 
_ miraculous draught and fountain of water to the 
water-drawing is groundlessly considered by 
Meyer to be dubious. It agrees entirely with 
the character of the fourth Gospel,’in which 
Jesus presents Himself in the most varied ways 
as the fulfilment of the Old Testament symbols. 
The spiritual import of the water-drawing ap- 
pears in Isa. xii. 3 [with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation” ]. This 
water-drawing must be distinguished from the 
devotional water-drawing on days of humiliation 
and fasting, 1 Sam. vii. 6. 

{The invitation first given to the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well, is here extended to all the 
people on the great feast in Jerusalem. The 
N. T. closes with a similar offer of the water of 
life (Rev. xxii. 17). There is an inner thirst as 
there is an inner man, and the former is deeper 
and stronger than the thirst of the body, and 
can only be satisfied from the fountain of life in 
Christ. ‘Under the imagery of one thirsting 
for water, which everywhere, and especially in 
countries like Palestine where the want of water 
is so frequently experienced, would be well un- 
derstood, our Lord proffers to all such persons 
that which will forever satisfy the longings .of 
the soul and give it permanent rest.” Owen. 
«An allusion to the water drawn in a golden 
vase from the pool of Siloam and poured on the 
altar in the temple...as a memorial of the 
water from the rock smitten in the wilderness, 
and typical of the living water of the Spirit from 
the true Rock (1 Cor. x. 4).” Wordsworth.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 38. He that believeth* in me, etc. 
—Explaining the expression: ‘(Come unto me 
and drink.”—As the scripture hath said — 
These words are not to be connected with 6 mo- 
tevov, as if the meaning were: ‘He who ac- 
cording to the scripture believeth in Me” (Chry- 
sostom, Calovius, and others). An gore may be 
understood. Meyer: ‘0 morebwv is nominat. 
absol. The question ‘then is, what words of 
Scripture the Lord means. The expression 
[which follows: “out of his body shall flow 
rivers of living water ”] does not occur literally 
in the Old Testament; so that Whiston and others 
took up the idea that it was from some canonical 
or apocryphal sources now lost. Against this 
are (1) the usage of the New Testament, (2) the 
general reference to ‘the scripture,” which, as 
such, seems to be intended to point rather to a 
promise running through the Old Testament than 
to any particular passage (see Isa. xliv. 3; lv. 1; 
especially lviii. 11; Ezek. xlvii. 1 ff.; Joel ii. 238; 
Zech. xiii. 1; xiv. 8). Olshausen fixes particu- 
larly on those passages which promise a flowing 
forth of living water from the temple, the be- 


Ce a a a 


*[‘O morevwy is an emphatic absolute nominative. The 
predicate is not expressed, but implied in the words motapoi 
...pevoovowv. Such irregularity is not unfrequent in the 
best Greek classics. It is intended to give greater promi- 
nence to the noun, hence to the necessity of faith. Similar 
instances John vi. 89 (av); xvii. 2; Acts vii. 40; Apoc. 
fi. 26 (6 vxdv—béow avr); iii, 12, 21; comp. Buttmann, 
aoe Grammatik, p.225.—P. 8.] 





liever being considered as a living temple.* And 
undoubtedly Christ at lenst would as surely have 
Himself considered the true temple-fountain, as 
He in ch. ii. presented Himself as the true tem- 
ple. The notions of the temple (ch. ii.) and the 
fountain (ch. iv.) here run together. The ques- 
tion is whether the believer also will himself be 
a temple-spring. See the next paragraph. 

Out of his belly (body).— Ex t7¢ KotAiac 
avrov. That xordia ({W3) may denote in Hebrew 


usage the inward part, the heart, is proved by 
Prov. xx. 27, and similar passages {see Bret- 
schneider’s Lexicon); hence Chrysostom [his 
successors] and others have taken xocAia as equi- 
valent to kapdia. [Augustine: the inner man, 
the heart’s conscience.—P. S.] The only ques- 
tion is, why the Lord chose the strong term. 
Meyer [p. 312] thinks it should be strictly un- 
derstood of the abdomen [Bauchhdhle, as the 
receptacle of water taken into a man], and 
then this should be taken figuratively. His 
body shall give forth living water as a stream of 
a fountain (through the mouth!); without the 
figure, the divine grace and truth which the be- 
liever has taken from the fulness of Christ into 
his inner life, remains not shut up within him- 
self, but imparts itself in overflowing abundance 
to others. This rendering accounts for the 
striking expression koiA/a no better than that of 
Chrysostom. KovAia, in the wider sense denotes 
any belly-like cavity [the belly of the sea, of a 
mountain, of a large vessel, etc.]. If we keep in 
view the symbolical reference to the ‘ water- 
feast,” we may refer the expression to the belly’ 
Of"the temple hill (Gieseler [in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1829, p. 188 f.]; see Liicke, II. p. 229), 
and also to the body of the great golden pitcher: 
with which the priest drew the water (Bengel). 
We have previously (Leben Jesu, Il., p. 945) 
given the former interpretation.; Butas Christ 
Himself is the parallel of the temple hill with 
the spring of Siloam, so the believing Christian 
is well represented by the golden pitcher with 
which the priest drew the water; at least this 
enters irto the choice of the expression.{ The 





* [The most remarkable and appropriate of these passages 
are Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, where rivers are prophetically described 
asissuing from under the threshold of the temple eastward 
(ver. 1), and making alive and healing all that is touched. by 


‘them (ver.9); Zech. xiv. 8: “And it shall be in that day, that 


living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ” (efeAevoeTar 
Ddwp Cov é& “Iepovoadyjm); and Isa. lviii. 11, where Jehovah 
promises the thirsty to satisfy his soul in drought and to 
make him “like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters fail not.” Tothese prophetic words the quota- 
tion applies in a free and comprehensive way, and the charac- 
teristic é« THs KovAcas avrod is an interpretation in applica- 
tion to the individual believer. Compare here also the re- 
marks on p. 182 in regard to the fact made almost certaim by 
recent researches that there was a living spring beneath the 
altar of the temple, from which all the fountains of Jerusa- 
lem were fed, the source of the “ Brook that flowed hard by 
the oracles of God,’—the “perennial river the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God” (Ps. xlvi. 4).—P. 8.] 

+ [So also Olshausen: The believer is here represented as 
aliving temple. Alford: The temple was symbolic of the 
Body of the Lord (see ch. ii. 21); and the Spirit which dwells 
in and flows forth from His people also, who are made like 
unto Him, Gal. iv.6; Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii.6.—P. 8.] 

{ [This interpretation seems rather far-fetched. Thecavity 
of a small vessel is hardly designated by belly. Besides the 
Christian is not only an instrument, but a living member, of 
Christ, and Christ Himself is in him. Godet’s reference to 
the rock in the wilderness, which Moses smote, so that é« 
KotAias avTod corresponds to 331919, Ex. xvii. 6, is still more 
artificial._P. S.] ie i 
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meaning is: The whole Christian is a vessel 
of grace emptied of vanity, filled with the 
Spirit. Of course the pitcher of itself yields no 
stream of living water; but this is just the 
miracle of the true life, that, being drunk (ch. 
iv. 10) or drawn in faith (as in our passage), it 
becomes a flowing fountain of living water. To 
refer the éx Tc KotAiacg abdrov to Christ ( Hahn: 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments, I. p. 229 -[and 
Gess: Person Christi, p. 166]), jars with the 
context, especially ver. 89. The living water is 
explained below. 

_ [Shall flow rivers of living water.— 
Tlorayot is put first in the original to emphasize 
the abundance. Chrysostom comments on the 
plural: ‘Rivers, not river, to show the copious 
and overflowing power of grace: and living 
water, i. e: always moving; for when the grace 
of the Spirit has entered into and settled in the 
mind, it flows freer than any fountain, and 
neither fails, nor empties, nor stagnates. The 
wisdom of Stephen, the tongue of Peter, the 
strength of Paul, are evidences of this. Nothing 
hindered them; but, like impetuous torrents, 
they went on, carrying everything along with 
them.”’—P. 8.] 

Ver. 39. But this spoke he of the Spirit 
which they that believe in him were 
about to receive.—[An explanatory remark 
of the Evangelist similar to the one in i. 21. 
Important for apostolic exegesis. Otherwise the 
Evangelists never insert their own views or feel- 
ings to interrupt the flow of the objective narra- 
tion which speaks best for itself.—P. S.].—Ac- 
cording to Lightfoot the Rabbins also considered 
the water-pouring or libation of the feast of 
tabernacles as the outpouring of the divine 
Spirit (haustio Spiritus Sancti). [Comp. the pro- 
phetic predictions of the Messianic outpouring 
of the Spirit, Joel iii. 1; Isa, xxxii. 15; xliv. 3; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxix. 29]. 

According to Liicke (II. p. 230) the ‘living 
water’ is intended to mean as much as “ eternal 
life” [iv. 10, 14], but not the Holy Spirit; and 
John’s exposition may be indeed ‘‘ epexegetically 
correct, but is not exegetically accurate.”* His 
arguments are: (1) ‘The outflowing, petcovow 
éx, is not a receiving (AauBdvev).”” But the re- 
ceiving is everywhere identical with faith, and 
the Spirit, which the believers received, also in 
fact flowed forth. (2) ‘*The pebcovowy cannot be 
an absolute future, excluding the present.” But 
neither has the gospel history made the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost so; for before this, in 
fact, a certain miraculous power already flowed 
forth from the apostles [comp. also xx. 22]. (38) 
‘¢ Olshausen, it is true, observes that even in the 
New Testament the Spirit is coneeived under 
the figure of water, as the description of the 





* [Alford justly remarks that it is lamentable to see such 
an able and generally right-minded commentator as Liicke 
carping at the interpretation of an apostle, especially John, 
who of all men had the deepest insight into the wonderful 
analogies of spiritual things. ‘Che difficulties raised by 
Liicke rest in his own misapprehension. John ‘does not say 
that the promise of our Lord was a prophecy of what hap- 
gened on the day of Pentecost, but of the Spirit which the 
believers were about to receive. The water of life after all 
is the life of the Spirit, for the “ Spirit is life” and “ the 
pe re oe aah Rom. viii. 6,10. The communi- 
tation of eternal life always implies the gift of the Spiri 
Christ —P. 8] y' p gift of the Spirit of 








Spirit as ‘poured out,’ Acts x. 45, Tit. iii. 6, 
clearly shows. But how comes it, that the cor- 
responding emblem of water is never expressly 
used in the New Testament for the Holy Ghost. 
We have idwp ti¢ Cope, but never ddwp tov mveb- 
paroc.” This is accounted: for by the fact that 
the symbol arose from the contrast, so vivid to 
Palestinians, between the stagnant water of cis- 
terns and the living water of springs. . The 
legal system gave a certain measure of life, like 
cistern water, which did not propagate itself, 
and easily corrupted. ‘The gosrel dispensation. 
of faith gave the water of life, which like a 
fountain replenished itself, increased, and was: 
always fresh. And this was the Spirit. . Liicke 
says: ‘The essential affinity of the expressions 
Com atoviog and mvevua is undeniable.’ Here, 
however, is more than affinity; the two expres- 
sions: denote the same life of the Spirit, only 
under different aspects. 

Meyer rightly adduces for the correctness of 
the Evangelist’s explanation the strength of the 
term rorapyol (to which pepoovor may be added). 
But when he goes on to remark, that John does 
not consider the Holy Ghost Himself to be meant 
by the living water, but only says of the whole 
declaration, that Jesus meant it of the Holy 
Ghost, leaving the Christian mind to conceive 
the Spirit as the Agens, as the impelling power 
of the stream of living water,—he runs substan- 
tially into Liicke’s interpretation. 

We have only to distinguish between the Spirit 
of the life, as the cause, and the life of the Spirit, 
as the effect; carefully remembering that the 
cause and the effect are here not physically 
separate, but penetrate each other. Assuredly 
the words of Jesus speak directly of the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. The Spirit is a self- 
supplying spring. 

On the doctrine of the Spirit of God in the 
Old Testament and of the Holy Ghost in the 
New, comp. the biblical and dogmatic theologies ; 
Spirit is the uniting formative principle of visi- 
ble life. So the air, the symbolical spirit of the- 
earth; so the spirit in man. And the Spirit of 
God is, in the first place, the uniting life and 
formative principle of the creation (Gen. i. 2; 
Ps, xxxiii. 6); then, of the life of the creature, 
and in particular of man (Gen. vi. 3; Ps. civ. 
29, 80); then, of the theocracy (Num. xi. 25, 
eic.). Subsequently the promise of a new king- 
dom (see the Prophets). So in the New Testa- 
ment, the one life and formative principle of the 
life of Jesus, of the body of disciples, of the 
New Testament Church, of the new world. 

For the (Holy) Ghost was not yet 
[obrww yap gv Tvevma (dy ztov).*—For the 


*[The jv can, of course, not refer to the essential or personal 
existence and previous operation of the Spirit, who is coéter- 
nal with the Father and the Son, who manifested Himself in 
the creation (Gen. i. 3; Ps. xxxiii. 6) and through the whole 
0. T. economy, as the organizing, preserving, enlightening, 
regenerating and sanctifying principle (Gen. vi. 3; Ex. xxxi. 
3; Ps. li; civ., eéc.), who inspired Moses and the prophets 
(Num. xi. 25; 1 Sam. x. 19, 26; Isa. Ixi.1; 2 Pet. i. 21), who 
overshadowed Mary at the conception of Christ (Matt. i. 20; 
Luke i. 35), who descended upon Him without measure at the 
baptism in Jordan (John i. 32, 33 ; iii. 85), but tu the presence 
and working of the Spirit as the Spirit of Christ with the 
fulness of the accomplished redemption in the Christian 
Charch, or to the dispensation. of the Spirit, which, accord- 
ing to the promise of Christ (John xiv.-xvi.), commenced 
after Ilis resurrection and ascension, on the day of Pentecost, 
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feasons above given we keep the dyov. The 
Spirit was already always present; the Spirit 
of God had evidenced Himself even in the Old 
Testament ; but the revelation of God as Holy 
Ghost was y,t yet given. In the glorification 
of Christ thy Spirit of God first came to view as 
the Holy in she specific New Testament sense. 
The 7v is tuerefore emphatic; He was not yet 
present and manifest upon earth to men. The 
addition [dedouévoy, given, in the E. V.] in cod. 
B. (Lachmann) seems to be a gloss explanatory 
of the difficult term. Christ was conceived, in- 
deed, by the Holy Ghost, and anointed with 
the fulness of the Spirit; but this was as yet a 
mystery to the world; the Holy Ghost could not 
come into the world till after the ascension of 
Christ, John xvi. 7. Hofmann (Schriftbeweis 1., 
p. 196): ‘The outpouring of the Spirit was the 
demonstration of His super-mundane nature’’— 
and of His intra-mundane existence; the appro- 
priation of His perfect form of life and vital 
operation to the world (comp. Acts xix. 2).— 
‘The Macedonians were unwarranted in apply- 
ing this passage against the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. It is metonymia cause pro effectu.” 
Heubner. (Or also: metonymia existentie pro 
revelatione). 

[Because Jesus was not yet glorified 
(éd0fao07).—By the atoning death, resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus to the right hand of God 
the Father, from whence He promised to send 
and did send the Spirit, as the Spirit of the gos- 
pelredemption. In promising this Spirit, Christ 
expressly said that He must withdraw His visi- 
ble presence from the disciples and return to the 
Father before the Comforter could come (xvi. 7). 
The previous working of the Spirit under the 
old dispensation was preparatory, prophetic, 
fragmentary and transitory, like the manifesta- 
tions of the Logos before the Incarnation. On 
the day of Pentecost the Spirit took up His 
abode in the Church aad in individual believers, 
as an immanent and permanent principle, as the 
Spirit of the God-Man and Saviour, as the Spirit 
of adoption, as the Spirit of truth and holiness, 
who reveals and glorifies Christ in the hearts of 
believers, as Christ revealed and glorified the 
Father, and abides with them forever.—P. S.] 

Vers. 40, 41. When they heard the say: 
ings [instead of this saying].—The reading: 
‘cheard the sayings,” has the weight of authori- 
ties. The total impression of Christ’s utterances 
at the feast is therefore intended. The “heard” 
is emphatic: those of the people who listened to 
Him with earnestness (dkoboavtes Tév Adywr), 
said, etc.—Of a truth this is the Prophet.— 
Meyer groundlessly says, this means the pro- 
phet who was to precede the Messiah, not the 
Messiah Himself; and yet it means the person 
promised in Deut. xviii. 15. That is, these 
people are all agreed that Jesus is the Prophet 
in general. After this, however, they divide. 
Some are decided, others arenot. The dxotcav- 
tec separate into aAAo, GAA. The former de- 
clare outright, that He is the Prophet of Deut. 





The readings deSouévov, S00€v, éx’ avrois, are all superfluous 
glosses te guard against a misunderstanding. If anything is 
to be supplied to jv, it should rather be present (aderat), or 
working (évepyouv), or i the believers (¢v morevovar) from 
the preceding.—P. S.] 





xvii. 15; He is the Messiah. The latter, wha 
would admit Him to be the Prophet, the fore- 
runner of the Messiah according to the Jewish 
theology, have a difficulty—the supposed Galilean 
origin of Christ. The birth of Christ in Beth- 
lehem was unknown to them. John considers it 
superfluous to show up their error, and hence 
De Wette has gratuitously inferred that John 
himself did not know that Christ was born in 
Bethlehem.* John well knew that the con- 
ditions of faith had to lie higher and deeper 
than such a circumstance. Minds which sin- 
cerely yield themselves to the impression of 
Christ, could easily learn His origin, and so be 
delivered from their error. 

Ver. 42. Hath not the scripture.—Isa. xi. 
1; Jer. xxiii. 5; Mic. v. 1.—Where David 
was.—l1 Sam. xvi. 

Ver. 48. So there was a division.—This 
division or violent split among those who ac- 
corded recognition to the Lord in different de-- 
grees, must be distinguished from the division 
between all those who were friendly to Him and 
the enemies, of whom ver. 44 at once goes on to 
speak, or the analogous divisions in ch. ix. 16 
and x. 18. There were at first but a few among 
the people, who made common cause with the 
hostile Pharisees. See below. 

Ver. 44. And some of them.—That is, not 
of the two preceding classes, but of the people 
who heard His words. As é airév stands after 
éVedov, it is even a question whether the words 
should not be é§ éavrév: would have taken Him 
of themselves, on their own responsibility. De 
Wette thinks they might have wished to rally the 
intimidated officers. But the probability is that © 
the officers, as a secret police, as under-sheriffs, 
had mingled with the people; for no point is 
mentioned, at which they showed themselves 
openly ; and such an arrangement would corres- 
pond with the scrupulous caution of the Sanhe- 
drists. These hostile people, therefore, felt an 
impulse to open the summary process of zealot- 
ism against Jesus.—But no man laid hands 
on him.—They were still fettered by the coun- 
sel of God, on the one hand, the fear of the ad- 
herents of Jesus, on the other, an involuntary 
awe. And that the servants of the Sanhedrin 
did not venture to seize the Lord, we first learn 
in the next section. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It yields an incongruous conception, to sup- 
pose (with Tholuck and the older expositors,) 
that Jesus stood and proclaimed aloud the words 
of vers. 37 and 88, while the priest was carrying 
that holy water through the fore-court, and the 
people were giving themselves up entirely to 





* (Alford: ‘‘The mention of the question about Bethlehem 
seems to me rather to corroborate our belief that the Evan- 
gelist was well aware how the fact stood, than (De Wette) to 
imply that he was ignorant of it. That no more remarks 
are appended, is natural. John had one great designin writing 
his Gospel, and does not allow it to be interfered with by ex- 
planations of matters otherwise known. Besides ...if John 
knew nothing of the birth at Bethlehem, and yet the mother 
of the Lord lived with him, the inference must be that she 
knew nothing of it,—in other words, that it never happened.” 
Owen argues from this: passage in favor of the importance of 
the genealogical tables of Matthew and Luke to answer 
Jewish objections like these against the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as the Messiah.—P. §.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


their jubilations over this symbol. Just then He 
would have announced that in Him was offered 
in reality what was there signified in symbol. 
So public an assault upon the temple-worship, 
as should assume even the appearance of a vehe- 
ment rivalry, cannot be expected of the Lord. 
On the contrary, the eighth day, with its lack of 
the festal water-drawing, must have brought with 
it to the attendant people a sense of want, to 
which Jesus addressed His call with good effect. 
At that moment, when the symbolical lights of a 
legally inefficient religion were burning low and 
going out, the evangelical substance of the sym- 
bols appears. The points which determine the 
symbolical utterance of the Lord are these: (1) 
The water-drawing was a symbol of spiritual 
blessing. The redeemed of Israel, on their sec- 
ond return to Canaan, were to draw water. on 
the way with joy out of the wells of salvation, 
Is. xi. 12; xii. 8. (2) Siloam was situated, in- 
deed, on the temple-hill, but it rose not in the 
temple itself, but outside of it, at the foot of the 
holy mountain. So the true spirit of life was 
lacking in the sacerdotal worship of the temple; 
it appeared most in the prophetic office, symbol- 
ized by the fountain of Siloam in Is. viii. 6. (3) 
Hence the prophets foretold the future priest- 
hood and worship of the Spirit under the figure 
of a stream issuing fromthe temple, Ezek. xlvii. ; 
Joel iii. 18. All Jerusalem was to become full 
of fountains, Zech. xiv. 8; in fact the whole peo- 
ple was to be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water, Is. lviii. 11. (4) The eighth 
day of the feast of tabernacles, in its symbolical 
place, denoted the time of this gushing life of 
the Spirit; hence it was primarily a day of ex- 
pectation, of longing, of prayer fur the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost (see Leben Jesu, Il. p. 
942). This is the Lord’s opportunity. In Him 
the miraculous fountain of the eighth day, for 
the breaking forth of which from the temple they 
hoped, was given to the people. 

2. Out of his belly. Tholuck: ‘‘Luthardt’s ob- 
servation, that ‘even the corporeal nature was 
to be an abode of the Holy Ghost,’—is irrelevant,” 
Yet this is, in fact, involved iu the idea of regen- 
eration, of the inner man, of the members made 
instruments of righteousness (see Leben Jesu, II. 
945: ‘‘Their new human nature itself will be- 
come the ground whence these springs of water 
shall issue”). Rivers of living water. While in 
chap. iv. 14, the self-replenishing of the inner 
life is promised, here the impartation of new life 
appears in its tendency to issue into the world 
as a stream for the refreshing of others. Comp. 
Tholuck, p. 224. 

3. On the relation between the Holy Ghost and 
eternal life, comp. the Exegetical and Critical 
remarks on ver. 39. 

4. For the Holy Ghost was not yet (given). In 
what sense? since even in the Old Testament 
the Spirit of God, as the Holy Spirit, inspired 
{he prophets, 2 Pet. i. 21, and was the principle 
of life in the devout, Is. lxiii. 10, 11; Ps. li. 12; 
cxliii. 10. That the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment were conscious of a difference between the 
measure of the Spirit vouchsafed to them and the 
New Testament revelation of the Spirit, is shown 
just by the Old Testament predictions of the 
streams of living water (see above); of the effu- 


sion of the Spirit (Joel iii. 1); of the anointing 
of the Messiah with the sevenfold Spirit of God 
(Is. xi. 2; lxi. 1); and of the Spirit of the in. 
ward law, or of regeneration (Jer. xxxi. 33; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26). Tholuck: “The majority of 
ancient and modern commentators consider the 
difference only quantitative (one of degree). 
Chrysostom: “Hyedde rd rvevua éxxetobar dayAac, 
etc. Chrysostom, however, gives a qualitative 
difference (difference in kind (?) not in the rvetua 
itself, but in the aim of its operations: Elyov ué» 
ol mahal mvevua avtol, dAdo d& ov mapetxov. 
Such a difference in the mvevya itself Augustine 
points out, in the fact that the Christian impar- 
tation of the Spirit was connected with miracu- 
lous gifts; so Maldonatus, the Lutheran exposi- 
tors Tarnow, Hunnius, Gerhard, Loci, I., 308, 
Lyser, Calovius, Meyer.” Evidently this would 
not prove much; for the Old Testament prophets 
also wrought miracles. Brenz, in singularly ar- 
bitrary style: ‘‘Not-till after Pentecost did the- 
preaching de remissione peccatorum go forth, which 
was in the strict sense the opus Spiritus.” —This 
is, after all, of the centre of the thing, though 
not the whole thing. On the contrary Luthardt 
regards as the qualitative difference that which 
is indicated in Rom. viii. 15 and 2 Tim. i. 7: 
“The Holy Ghost was not yet in His office; the 
old preaching and law were still in force.” That 
is, correctly, it was not yet the economy of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘Cocceius also, in opposition to 
the identification of the economies which was 
current in his time, presses this distinction of 
the tempus promissionis et consummationis. Hqui- 
dem puto, hic evidentissime dici, adeo multum interesse 
inter tempus, quod antecessit glorificationem Christi 
et id, quod consecutum est,” etc. P. 226.—The com- 
plete exhibition of Christ and His work in his- 
tory was the objective condition precedent of the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost; the complete 
spiritual susceptibility of the disciples, as matter 
of history, and in them the susceptibility of the 
world, was the subjective condition. Not until, 
all the elements of the life of Christ and of His 
redeeming agency had appeared in objective and 
subjective reality, could the Spirit of the life of 
Christ enter into believers, and become the 
Spirit of believers. And not till then could it 
become manifest and begin an economy of its 
own asthe Holy Ghost, who has His life person- 
ally in Himself (Leben Jesu, II. 2, 946). The 
absolute exaltation of Christ above the world was 
the condition of His absolute sinking within the 
world, which made Him the principle of the new 
life in believers; this first brought into full mani- 
festation that glory of the Holy Ghost which isa 
new form, and the third form of the personality 
of God, and at the same time a wholly gracious 
operation (gratia applicatriz). Yet this blessing 
of the lite of Jesus must be distinguished from 
His personality itself, and the Spirit imparted to 
believers is not to be considered, asit is by Tho- 
luck, ‘‘the Son of man Himself transfigured into 
Spirit.” 

5. Important as it is that the dispensation of 
the Spirit he duly appreciated, it is wrong to 
talk, as the Montanists, the Franciscan Spirit- 
ualists, the Anabaptists, and Hegel do, of a 
separate age or kingdom of the Holy Ghost, sup- 
posed to lie beyond the kingdom of the Son. 
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6. The divisions among the disciples of Jesus 
themselves, of which the Evangelist tells us, are 
intimated also in Matthew (chap. xvi. 14). In 
them is reflected the much larger division which 
was germinating between the friends and the 
enemies of Christ, and which is the main thing 
in the section before us. Liicke’s supposition 
that the ostensible objection that Jesus was not 
from Bethlehem, whence the Messiah ought to 
come, was made in particular by the scribes 
among the people, is gratuitous. But it could 
not enter into the Lord’s plan, to work upon the 
people with the testimony of His birth in Beth- 
lehem; because His way was, to leave the popular 
notion of the Messiah quite aside, and to have 
His Messiahship recognized from His spirit and 
His work. 

7. Here at last a knot of fanatical enemies of 
Jesus, who would fain seize Him, comes to light 
in a marked manner among the people them- 
selves. It was the murderous intent of which 
Jesus had before testified: ‘‘Ye seek to kill Me.” 
They fain would, they well might; but invoiun- 
tary reverence for the Lord, fear from above, and 
fear of the people, still restrained them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus at the feast of His’ people: 1. At the 
beginning: staying out of sight. 2. In the mid- 
dle: appearing and teaching. 38. At the close: 
standing and calling aloud.—The last day of the 
feast, the most glorious.—As the hours of grace 
decline, Christ sounds His gracious call the 
louder.—How majestically Christ will stand at 
the last day of the feast of the world, and how 
loud His call will be then.—Christ the true end 
of all feasts.—Christ the truth and substance of 
every sacred feast.—Even of that feast.—As the 
need of salvation is a thirst, so faith is a drink- 
ifg (a refreshment) in the highest and holiest 
sense.—Thirst, as a prophetical pointing: (1) to 
spiritual thirst; (2) to the spiritual refreshment 
of salvation; (3) to the destination of the man 
to be a fountain of life to others.—The call of 
Christ at the feast of water-pouring: 1. His in- 
vitation. 2. His promise.—The measure of the 
supply which Christ gives to the believer’s thirst: 
1. The believer himself shall drink. 2. Out of 
his belly shall flow streams of living water (he 
shall give drink to many).—As Christians are t« 
be lights through the light of Christ, and shep- 
herds through the staff of Christ, so they are tc 
be fountains of life through Christ, the fountain 
of salvation.—‘‘Out of his belly (body):’” Even 
our bodily nature is to be sanctified as a vessel 
of the Spirit (from mouth and hand, eye and 
footsteps, it should trickle and stream with 
blessing).—The promise of the new life a promise 
of the Spirit.—‘‘The Holy Ghost was not yet:” 
1. The declaration. 2. Its import for us.—How 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost was dependent 
on the exaltation of Christ: 1. The world must. 
first be perfectly reconciled, before it can be 
sanctified. 2. Christ must first transcend sensu- 
ous limitation in time and space, before He can 

‘communicate Himself to all everywhere according 
to His essential life. 8. Christ must first be 
fully the Lord of glory, before He can glorify 
“Himself through the Spirit in all hearts.—ln 
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Him the world was offered up to God; therefore 
through Him God could enter into the world.— 
All parts of His redemptive manifestation were 
completed; therefore the Spirit of the whole 
could come forth.—When the manifestation of 
the Father was completed, it was followed by the 
manifestation of the Son. When the manifesta- 
tion of the Son was finished, it was followed by 
the manifestation of the Holy Ghost; while yet 
this itself was a glorifying of the Son, and of 
the Father through the Son.—The glory of the 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost.—The different 
effects of the words of Christ.—The division 
over the words of Christ. —The division be- 
tween the friends and enemies of Christ shades 
off among His adherents themselves (ver. 41), 
and among His enemies (ver. 44).—The hand of 
God overruling the hands of the enemies of 
Christ: 1. A hand of omnipotence (they can da 
nothing, so long as He restrains). 2. A hand of 
wisdom (they can do no harm, when He lets them 
loose). 38. A hand of faithfulness (they must 
serve His people, when He lets them prevail). 
4.-A hand of triumph (they must destroy their 
own work, and judge themselves), 

Srarke: What iv is to thirst. To long after 
righteousness and salvation Matt. v. 8; Rev. 
xxii. 17, ete.—Nova Bibl. Tub.: We can most 
nobly keep our feast-days by coming to Jesus.— 
Magus: The wells of salvation are open to all men 
whoure like dry ground.—QuersneEL: In vain do we 
seek to satisfy our desires and quench our thirst 
among created things; we only thirst the more, 
with a thirst unquenchable, till we come to Christ. 
—According to the breadth and depth of the vessel 
of our faith will be our portion of the water.— 
“Rivers,” a type of overflow, Is. xlviii. 18; xvi. 
12.—Masvs: True faith is like a copious fountain; 
it cannot restrain itself from gushing forth in holy 
love.—HzpineEr: Christianity spreads; it is fain 
to communicate itself by holy conversation, testi- 
monies of disapproval, patience, etc.—CRAMER: 
The world will never be cf one mind concerning 
Christ; and yet amid a multitude of divisions the 
true church and the true religion can easily be 
maintained.—He who loves and seeks the truth, 
finds it. But he who contemptuously asks, What 
is truth? falls into error.—QuESNEL: We have 
not so much to fear from the evil will of men, as 
from our own,—Jbid.: Blessed is he who is in 
the hand of God, whom no fleshly arm of man can 
hurt.—It is the method of antichrist always to 
use force.—OstaNDER: God upholds those who 
follow their calling in spite of all the rage and 
bluster of enemies, till they have finished their 
course. 

Bravne: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink.’”’ Faith has three constitu- 
ents: Longing for the satisfaction of the most 
stringent wants; turning of the heart to the Sa- 
viour who helps; and reception of that which He 
offers, and which exactly meets the longing.— 
From Him, from His personality as sanctified by 
faith, rivers of living water, active, vigorous 
quickenings in rich abundance overflow to others, 
The believer came with ¢hirst, with the feeling of 
want; and he sends forth rivers. 

GertacH: While John records the grand 
words of the yearning invitation and mighty 
promise, he feels how far they were from being 
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‘fulfilled to any disciple who came to the Lord at 
the time he spoke them; and that the day of the 
‘outpouring of the Holy Ghost was but the be- 
ginning of their true fulfilment. iain 
Hevener: Prennincer: fvery good thing in 
the world must be longed for, thirsted for ; else 
ft is not a good.—BENGEL: Nothing but thirst, 
yet sincere thirst, is needed, To him who has a 
true thirst, nothing is of so great account as the 
satisfaction of it. Without Christ everything is 
dry and barren: everything should drive and 
draw us to Him.—The believer is not only to re- 
ceive vital force for himself, but also to become 
a fountain of life for others.—The Spirit of God is 
a fulness, out of which we are to impart to others 
__When Christians can give but little, they prove 
thereby that they themselves have not much of the 
Spirit.—What comes from the Spirit tastes, so to 
speak, like fresh spring-water, not flat like water 
which has grown stale in a vessel—We lack in 
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faith, therefore lack in the Spirit.—Discord com 
monly arises wherever Jesus and the gospel attack 
men.—Thorough inquiry and thorough knowledge 
would have solyed the doubt and discord. The 
authors of divisions and schisms are swellin 
smatterers, who have no true knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

ScuterermacnER: We see everywhere, that 
the Redeemer of the old, to which His people ever 
persist in adhering, points them at every oppor. 
tunity to the new.—But what else was the fruit 
which the life of the Lord was to bring forth, 
than just this: that the fulness of the Godhead 
which dwelt in Him, shcvld pass thence to tha 
community of believers, the whole congregation 
of the Lord.—Besser: There is a doubleness in 
the nature of the church [a*d of every believer]: 
like Abraham, she is Jesse@ and she is a b/ssing 
(Gen. xii. 2).—She is both at once: a garden and 
a ‘fountain of gardens” (Song of Sol. iv. 1b, *@%, 
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FERMENTATION AND PARTIES IN THE HIGH COUNCIL. 


Cuap. VII. 45-53. 


45 


Then came the officers [The officers therefore came] to the chief priests and 


Pharisees; and they said unto them, Why have ye not brought [did ye not bring] 


46,47 him? The officers answered, Never man spake [spoke] like this man.’ 


Then’ 


48 answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived [led astray]? Have any of 


49 the rulers, or of the Pharisees believed on [in] him? 


But this people [this 


multitude, rabble] who knoweth not the law® are cursed.® 


50 
51 by night],° being one of them,) Doth 


52 him [unless it first hear from him], and know [learn] what he doeth? 


Nicodemus saith unto them (he that [formerly]’ came to Jesus by night [omit 
our law judge any [a] man before it hear 


They 


answered and said unto him, Art thou also of [from] Galilee? Search, and look 
[see]: for out of Galilee ariseth® no prophet. 


53 


And every man went unto his own house." 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 46.—[Codd. 83° B. L. T., efc., Origen, efc., Lachmann, Tischendorf (in former edd.), Westcott and Hort. read only: 


GAGA. oTWs avOpwrros, 
words, but in brackets. 
wos. 
—?P. S. 


sees ?—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 49.—["OxAos, multitude (Pobelhaufe), is here used evidently with great contempt, 


sons, but to indicate their character.—P. 8.] 


Omission is more easily accounted for (by homeotel.) than insertion. J 
2 Ver. 47.—[The ody of the text. rec. after amexpiOncay is sustained by B.T. Vulg.. but omitted by SX. D. Alf. Tischend. 


never man spoke thus, omitting ws obros 6 avOp., like this man. Tregelles and Alford retain the last 
Tischendorf, in his eighth ed., adopts the reading of X.* in this form: ws obros Aadet 0 avOpw- 


Meyer and Lange retain the clause.—P. 8. 


i} 
8 Ver. 48._[ According to the more lively order of the Greek: Hath any of the rulers believed in Him, or of the Phari- 


not only to designate the per 


5 Ibid—[Some put acomma after vésov, some a semicolon, the English V. has no stop. Dr. Lange, in his rendering of 


the text, adopts the semicolon, and construes thus: 


“ But only this rabble who know nothing of the law (believe in Him 
cursed are they!” Meyer also makes émdparot eio./ an exclamation. x \ ). 


The whole sentence is certainly a passionate out. 


burst of the rabbinical rabies theologica, but no decree of excommunication (Kuinoel) which was inapplicable to the mass of 


the people.—P. S.] 


6 Tbid.—Instead of émkardéparor, Lachmann and Tischendorf, after [§.] B. T., Origen, efc., read émaparoc. 

is ever aid araeraks according to8e L. T. and others, Lachmann, Alford, But Tischendorf, ed. viii., with Cod. Sin.* 
‘prima manu) omits the clause o éA@ay vuKTos mpos avtov mporepov, and reads simply: Aéye. Nexddnuo i VTO¥ 
(chm, Att, Mey. retain the clause with the exception of vuxrds ; comp. xix. 39.—P. 3]. . Lu Sig oh eee 

8 Ibid.—Nuvxzds is only in minuscules bee in §.*]; supplied from ch. iii. 


9 Ver, 52.—Codd. B. D. K. 8. [X. Vulg.] read éyetperat. 
versions have even the future. 


J So Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford]. The Coptic and Sahidic 
eyer: “An inverted attempt to correct a historical error.” 


Yet éyjyeprar (text. rec.] 


peems not sufficiently accredited. It makes no material difference in the sense of the passage; because the word “search” 


points to the past. 


10 Ver 53.—The reading ézopevn is preferable to the reading émopevOnoay in D. M.S. 


doubts see Txt, and Gram. in ch. viii.) ; hence I have italicized it.—P. 8.1 


1\ Ver 53.~-[This verse is usually connected with the following section, viii. 1-11, and subject to the same sritica] 


CHAP. VII. 45-58. 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 45. Then came the officers, [oi i 7 7- 
pézac].—The inference is: As, in general, no 
une ventured to lay hands on Jesus, so, in par- 
ticular, the officers did not. 

To the chief priests and Pharisees.—The 
latter without the article. The two are here 
viewed in the Sanhedrin as a unit. 

Ver. 46. Like this man.—A well-founded 
addition, expressive of surprise and astonish- 
ment. Augustine: ‘ Cujus vita est fulgur, ejus 
verba tonitrua.” 

Ver. 47. Are ye also deceived ?—Even ye 
officers of the supreme spiritual college? : 

Ver. 48. In this view the continuation is cha- 
racteristic: Have any of the rulers, etc.—For 
them the authority and example of the rulers 
must be everything. We should not fail to no- 
tice that the testimony of the officers makes not the 
slightest wholesome impression upon the rulers ; 
or rather, it extremely disturbs and excites them. 

Or of the Pharisees.—As if they added this 
out of an evil conscience. Lest ye should not 
trust your governors alone, see how the whole 
great orthodox, aristocratic Jewish party is 
against Him! How inaccurate they are in both 
points, is immediately afterwards proved 'by the 
example of Nicodemus. 

Ver. 49. But this multitude.—As heroes 
let themselves out before their valets, so the hie- 
rarchical rulers with their ecclesiastical ser- 
vants. The venerable fathers give themselves up 
to a fit of rage, and curse. They curse the peo- 
ple intrusted to them; they curse the devout 
among the people. But their curse is at the same 
time a threat of excommunication. _ This is, how- 
ever, a cunning means of intimidating the officers, 
and of seducing them to exalt themselves likewise 
in hierarchiéal haughtiness above the people. 

Who knoweth not the law.—What genu- 
ine hierarchs always think, judge, and tn fact ex- 
pect of the people in all cases—a, laic ignorance 
—that in special cases they cast up against them 
as areproach. These are here on the way to 
put Christ to death, as they pretend according 
to law, as a false prophet, while the people are 
on the way to acknowledge Christ as the Messiah. 


Are cursed.—Not a formula of excommuni- 
cation (Kuinoel), but an intimation that’'the ban 
is impending, which in ch. ix. 22 is hypotheti- 
cally decreed against the followers of Jesus. The 
threat is intentionally equivocal. The emphasis 
assists in this: The people who know nothing, 2. e., 
so far as they know nothing, of the law; or, what 
is the same, who acknowledge Jesus to be the 
‘Messiah. To put the people in general under the 
ban, could not enter the mind of the chief priests. 
«¢The hierarchical insolence and theological self- 
conceit here bears a genuine historical character 
(comp. Gférer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 1 Abthlg. 
p. 240). The Sanhedrists and the bigoted party 
of the Pharisees would pass for the supreme au- 
thority as to the truth. The common people 
were called INT DY, even PW, vermin; even 
among tke nobler sentences in Pirke Aboth, 2, 5, 
it is said. ‘The illiterate man is not godly.’” 
Tholuck. Tho Talmudists went so far in their 


folly as to assert that none but the learned would 
rise from the dead. See Liicke II. p. 339. 

[The aristocratic contempt of the people is 
found everywhere in Church and State. The 
pride of priestcraft, kingcraft, and schooleraft is 
deeply seated in the human heart. The rabies 
theologorum also reappears in all Christian 
churches and sects in times of heated controversy 
(e. g., the trinitarian, Christological, and sacra- 
mentarian controversies in the fourth, fifth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries). Theological 
passions are the deepest and strongest, as reli- 
gious wars (think of the Thirty Years’ War) are 
the fiercest.—P. S.] 

Vers. 50, 51. Nicodemus saith unto them. 
—The ground seems more and more to sway un- 
der their feet. First the officers spoke in favor 
of Jesus. Nowa colleague does so. It is noted 
that he had come to Jesus, though he was a mem- 
ber of their Christ-hating body. His words are 
the first public utterance of his courage to tes- 
tify, though couched only in an impartial admo- 
nition from a judicial pointof view. Yet they are 
not withoutanedge. The other members had cast 
up to the people their want of knowledge of the 
law; Nicodemus reminds their fanatical. zeal, 
that it is conducting itself illegally in condemn- 
ing the accused under passionate prejudice with- 
out.a hearing. This was contrary to the law, Ex. 
xxiii. 1 (against false accusation); Deut. i. 16; 
xix. 15 (the insufficiency of a single witness). 
They have assured the officers that no one of 
the rulers or Pharisees believes in Jesus; he inti- 
mates the possibility of this being untrue, at least 
as concerns himself.—Doth our law judge a 
man, unless, efc.—Does the law do as ye do?- 
This is an ordinance of the law: First hearing, 
then judgment. The lawitself is here designated 
as the authority which is to hear the case; and 
probably with a purpose. Nicodemus wishes to 
bring out the objective nature of a pure judgment. 

Ver. 52. Art thou also from Galilee ?—A 
contemptuous designation of the followers of 
Jesus; for most of them were from Galilee.* The 
angry humor of the council is not calmed but 
only further inflamed. A striking picture of 
fanaticism. Calmness and gentleness, admoni- 
tion of truth and righteousness, admonition of 
the word of God itself,—all inflame it, because 
its zeal (being carnal) includes just the suppres- 
sion of the sense of truth, the sense of justice, 
and reverence for the word of God, and is on the 
path of a wilful diabolical blindness and hardness, 
—From Galilee.—Mockery and threat com- 
bined: We should take thee for a countryman and 
follower of the Galilean, and not for our honorable 
colleague. ‘Galilee was despised for its remote- 
ness from the centre of Jewish culture—‘ The Ga- 
lilean is a blockhead,’ says the Talmud authority 
—and for its mixture of heathen population.” 

Search, and see: for out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet.—These words again are 
characteristic of the blind, rushing unconscion~ 
able zeal, which despises everything divine and 
human [and does violence to history]. Not only 
Jonah, but Elijah of Thisbe also, and [perhaps] 
Hosea and Nahum were of Galilee. Tholuck: 


*[Julian the Apostate, in the fourth century, contemp- 
tuously called Christ “the Galilean,” and the Christians 
“ Galileans.”—P. 8.] : 
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“Tt is possible, however, that they followed a 
divergent tradition respecting the origin of the 
former two prophets.” [Comp. Winer, Herzog, 
Smith, etc. sub Elias and Jonas.] Heubner: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the tradition Elijah and Elisha, Hosea 
and Amos were Galileans; it is certain that 
Nahum and Jonah were. In Tiberias even a 
seminary was (afterwards) founded, in which 
were renowned Rabbins like Hakkadosh, etc. 
The Talmud also came from that quarter, so that 
the Jews now are ashamed of this proverb (see 
Olearius: Jesus the true Messiah, p. 223).” 

This gross error, the modern skeptical criti- 
cism (since the time of Bretschneider) has ab- 
surdly endeavored to use asa mark of the spu- 
riousness of the fourth Gospel. How could the 
Sanhedrists, with their Scriptural learning, blun- 
der in such fashion? But how often has this cri- 
ticism held the Gospels responsible for the vio- 
lent blindness of fanaticism, for the mistakes of 
Herod, for the stupidity of the devil himself. 
We must not fail to notice, besides this feature 
‘of unconscious or intentional falsification of his- 
tory in the mouth of the Sanhedrists, the other 
fact that they make an utterly irreligious point 
when they say: ‘‘Out of Galilee ariseth no pro- 
phet.” They deny, in the first place, the Gali- 
lean Israel, and in the second place, the freedom 
of God; and in particular the promise in Isa. 
ix. 1, 2. To these add the third reproach, that 
they take not the slightest pains to ascertain the 
real origin of Jesus, 

Ver. 53. And every man went, etc.—This 
is usually connected with the first section of ch. 
viii. But itis a closing word, of great signifi- 
cance, intended to say that the Sanhedrin, after 
an unsuccessful attempt against the life of Jesus, 
found themselves compelled to separate and go 
home, without having accomplished their pur- 
pose. For the idea that the words refer to the 
return of the festal pilgrims, is unworthy of 
notice. Probably the Sanhedrists were in full 
session, expecting that Jesus would be brought 
before them for their condemnation. If this was 
so, this breaking up of their session was the 
more mortifying. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The two methods which the members of the 
council adopted with their officers and with their 
colleague Nicodemus, a type of obdurate hierar- 
chical fanaticism in its fundamental features: (1) 
Perfect insensibility to the voice of truth and 
the dictates of conscience, and a corresponding 
perfectly fixed prejudice. (2) Haughtiness, rising 
even to crazy contempt of the people and of an 
entire division of the country, joined with crafty 
fawning upon subordinates. (3) Abusive vulga- 
rity, arraying itself in the robe of sacerdotal 
and judicial dignity in execution of the judg- 
ment of God (cursing excommunicators). (4) 
Browbeating rejection and derision of impartial 
judgment, joined with impudent, intentional, or 
half-intentional perversion and falsification of 
historical fact. Bringing the voice of justice 
under suspicion of being a prejudiced partisan 
voice inflamed by partisan hatred. (5) Per- 
petual frustrations alternating with orders of 
arrogance. 





2. Even in a circle so degenerate as this the 
Lord has His witnesses. The officers shame 
their superiors. The minority of one or two 
voices (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea) out- 
weighs the large majority of fanatical prejudice, 
and yet a while delays the judgment of God over 
the high council. 

8. Nicodemus. The voice of impartiality and 
justice in defence of Christ, a prelude of the 
act and confession of faith. 

4. As the Sanhedrin appeals to the Pharisean 
party as an authority, so the officers refer to their 
experience, and Nicodemus appeals to the law. 

5. ‘* Never man spake like this man :” the testi- 
mony of the bailiffs to the superhuman power 
of the word of Jesus. The victory of His word 
over the official order of His enemies.* 

6. After victoriously withstanding the Jewish 
taunt, that the Christians were Galileans, and 
Christ was a Nazarene, Christianity afterwards 
again triumphs over the heathen taunt (of Cel- 
sus), that it was a vulgar religion. 

7. The falsification of fact by the chief priests, 
continued in Matt. xxviii. 138. The Talmudic 
imitation of this example. Similar frauds of 
the medizval hierarchy [e. g. the Pseudo-Isido- 
rian Decretals]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


An hour of helplessness, as an hour of visita- 
tion: 1, In itself considered: (a) The helpless- 
ness. Unmanageable officers. Opposing col- 
leagues. Impotent adjournment. (4) The call 
to repentance in this situation. The officers: 
‘««Never man spake,” etc. Even ye yourselves and 
the Pharisees speak not like Him. His word is 
mightier than your order over us. Nicodemus: 
Ye condemn the people as not knowing the law, 
and ye yourselves despise the precepts of the 
law. (c) The impenitency in the helplessness: 
in the utterance to the officers, in the utter- 
ance to Nicodemus. By these their helpless- 
ness becomes a deeper inquisition and advising 
with hell. 2. Asa historical type. Similar oc- 
currences in the history of Christian martyrdom, 
and in the persecution of the Reformation.—The 
portrait of fanaticism. Contemptuous and fawn- 
ing towards men. Hypocritical and cursing. 
Casting suspicion and lying. Threatening and 
taking cowardly refuge. Helpless and obsti- 
nate to the last,—Carnal zeal degenerates. It 
sinks gradually from intentional ignoring and 
falsification into actualignorance. It condemns 
itself with every word: ‘‘Are ye also deceived ?”” 
etc. —They went home to their houses, but Christ 
went to the Mount of Olives. They went, to re- 
cover themselves in the selfish comfort of their 
estates; He prepared Himself for self-sacrifice, 
—Witnesses of the truth in the camp of Christ’s 
enemies. — The testimony of the officers con: 
cerning the words of Christ: 1. As their own 
pee Tg gS Ee re Mn Sy ee A ee 


* (Involuntary witnesses of the innocence or even divinity 
of Christ, and the truth of the Gospel: Pontius Pilate and his 
wife, the centurion under the cross, Judas the traitor, Taci- 
tus (in his account of the Neronian persecution), Celsus, 
Lucian, Porphyry, J.J. Ronsseau, Napoleon, Strauss, Renan, 
etc. A collection of such testimonies to the character of 
Christ from the mouth or pen of enemies or skeptics see in 
the Appendix to my book on the Person of Christ, Boston 
and New York, 1865.—P. 8.] : 


CHAP. VII. 45-53. 
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excuse. 2. Asan accusation against their supe- 
riors. 38. Asa glorification of the superhuman 
innocence of Jesus.—According to the divine 
appointment, spiritual and temporal despots in 
the end fail of instruments.—The passive resist- 
ance of the officers. —The double measure of the 
Jewish rulers: 1. To the sound popular judg- 
ment of the officers they oppose the authority 
of their party faith. 2. To the sound regard of 
Nicodemus for authority, appealing to law, they 
oppose the grossest popular judgment.—‘‘ Have 
any of the Pharisees believed on Him?”’ A de- 
spotic ecclesiastical government supports itself 
upon a despotic party.—‘‘ Out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet.” Falsifications of sacred history : 
(a) The Talmud. (5) The medizval tradition 
(Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, eéc.). 

Nicodemus: the silent, sure advances of a 
true disciple of Jesus: 1. A timid but honest 
inquirer after truth (ch. iii.). 2. A calm but 
decided advocate of justice (ch. vii.). 38. A 
heroic confessor of the Lord, bringing his 
grateful offerings (ch. xix.).\—How Nicodemus 
meets their boastful bluster with the words of 
calmness and justice: (1) The boast, that no 
ruler believes in Jesus. (2) The boast, that 
they were zealous for the law.—Carnal zeal runs 
deeper and deeper into blindness and obduracy : 
1. To shameless reviling of the justice it profes- 
ses to administer. (2) To shameless denial of 
the truth and history, for which it imagines it- 
self contending.—‘‘ And every man went unto 
his own house.” Most of them went from a 
wandering assembly to a wandering house and 
a wandering heart, not to commune with the 
Lord upon their beds.—How differently they 
went home: 1. The enemies. 2. Nicodemus.— 
They went home, but Christ went unto the Mount 
of Olives. 

Srarke: CansteIn: So the wise God deals 
with His enemies in the dispensation of grace: 
He often makes friends among their own people, 
children, households and servants; and therein 
the masters may see and should see the finger of 
God.—Zz1sius: No man, however great he may 
be in the world, is to be obeyed contrary to the 
word of God and a good conscience.—QUESNEL: 
Those who issue unjust commands from the ne- 
cessity and demand of their office, without know- 
ing the unrighteousness which pervades them, 
are not so far from the kingdom of God as those 
who issue the same from envy, hatred, or other 
wicked affections.—Ze1sius: Unlettered, honest 
simplicity is much better fitted to know the truth 
of God, than the swelling, conceited wisdom of 
the schools.—HepineeR: O wonderful power of 
a word, which can stop deluded hearts in the 
current of their wickedness, and convert them. 
Acts ix. 5, 6.—Even the means which are in- 
tended for an utterly base end, God can turn to 
the wholesome use of souls.—Bibl. Wirt.: How 
strangely God works with His enemies; how He 
makes their schemes miscarry, and confuses the 
game so curiously that often those who are com- 
missioned to do evil, are compelled to do well to 
a good man. Num. xxiii. 11; Prov. xvi. 7.— 
Masters ought to set their servants a good ex- 
ample for imitation, but they are often so un- 
‘godly that they rather lead them astray than 
aright. O what will become of them!—Magus: 


True conversion and confession of the truth the 
world calls delusion. Matt. xxvii. 63; 2 Cor. 
vi. 8.—QursNnEL: The world is so corrupt that 
it even hates those who will not join with it ix 
persecuting the good.—Hepinerr: Diabolical 
pride! Fear of men is less than nothing in 
matters of faith. Poor souls, which have no 
other rule of faith than the decrees of blind 
bishops, ete. The worst is when the state policy 
prescribes rules of faith.—Shame on the teachers 
of the law that they have left the people in such 
ignorance.—Lampe: It is a very small thing to 
be cursed by men who are themselves under the 
curse, when God blesses.—Masus: One man may 
set himself against a whole wicked assembly if 
only he is equipped with the whole word and 
Spirit of God.—Znisius: God still always has 
His own even among apostate masses. 

Braune: Have any of the rulers believed on 
Him? In the haughty exaltation of their own 
persons there lies a frightful contempt of others. 
—This is Pharisaism, which holds the external 
knowledge of the letter and the law of the 
Scripture, or theology, above religion.—Art thou 
also of Galilee? As a disgrace they add the 
falsehood: Search, and look, etc.—The fiendish 
joy that no ruler or Pharisee had believed in 
Jesus, here comes to nought. 

Heusyer: The humblest servants shame their 
masters. Those who are sent to take Jesus are 
themselves taken. The rulers could here see 
the finger of God. The Lord reigned in the 
midst of His enemies. To be deceived here 
means, to give honor to the truth. So living, 
simple Christians are always considered de- 
ceived.—The judgment of menis set up as the - 
rule of faith: Courts, colleges are to decide 
concerning the truth. But the truth has not 
always been laid down by them, as we have seen 
in the councils.—The first trace of the gentle 
and timid announcement of adhesion to Jesus. 
Nicodemus merely insists on fair dealing with 
Jesus: It is unjust to begin the Processus ab ex- 
secutione.—The opponents of revelation act sub- 
stantially like these Pharisees. They begin 
with this: There is no revelation, and can be 
none; whereas they ought to suppose and inves- 
tigate at least the possibility of a true revela- 
tion.—No tribunals have proceeded more un- 


-righteously than spiritual tribunals. 


Gossner: They freely confess against their 
masters, in whose pay they were and whose song 
therefore (according to the way of the world) 
they should have sung—it was not the sound 
which so struck the people, as if He spoke ve- 
hemently, thundered and lightened; but a divine 
authority always lay in His gentle address. His 
word, in fact His very presence, struck as light- 
ning to the heart. In this no man could speak 
like Him. 

ScuLererMacuER (the officers): This is the 
first beginning. The ground must first be laid 
in the soul ina holy awe before the doctrine and 
the person of the Lord. 

[The preaching of the gospel sometimes re- 
strains the violence of the hand when it works no 
change in the heart.—When Christ appeared, the 
great ones of the world not only refused to be- 
lieve in Him, but boasted of their unbelief as an 
argument of their wisdom.—Great in honor and 
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wise in understanding, are a sweet couple, but 
seldom seen together.—There is no wisdom, nor 
understanding, nor counsel against the Lord. 
(From Burxirt.)—Nicodemus an example of the 
slow but sure work of grace, from the timid seek- 
ing of the Lord by night to this manly confession. 


long, direct and circuitous.—Even in high places 
Christ may have friends of whom we know no- 
thing.—Majorities in counsel may be wrong as 
well as minorities.—One man with God on his 
side is stronger than any majority.—One little 
word spoken in season may avert a persecution. 
—P. 8.] 


—Different ways to the same Christ, short and 


Ill. 


CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, THE REAL FULFILMENT OF THE JEWISH TORCH-LIGHT FESTIVITIES, 
AS AGAINST THE PRETENDED SEERS, THE FALSE LIGHTS, IN ISRAEL. THE ADULTERESS, AND 
CHRIST’S SENTENCE. HIS IDEAL APPEARANCE AT THE COURT OF THE JEWS, AND THE TWO WIT- 
NESSES. THE JUDGES SHALL COME INTO JUDGMENT. A TWOFOLD LIFTING UP OF CHRIST AT HAND- 
APPEARANCES OF YIELDING; OR, A GREAT VACILLATION TOWARDS FAITH. 


Cuap. (VIL. 58) VIII. 1-30, 


Chap. VII. 53. And every man went unto his own house. [;] 

Chap. VIII. 1, 2 [But]! Jesus went wnto the mount of Olives: And early in the morn- 

ing he came agatn into the temple, and all the people* came unto him; and he sat down 

3 and taught them? And the Scribes and [the] Pharisees brought unto him a woman 

4 taken in adultery [or in sin],* and when they had set her in the midst, They say unto him 

[The priests say unto him, tempting him that they might have to accuse him],° Master, 

5 this woman was taken® in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses in the law commanded 

6 us, that such should be stoned: but what [what then] sayest thou? This they said, 

tempting him, that they might have to accuse him." But Jesus stooped down, and with 

his finger, wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not [omit as though he 

7 heard them not].2 So [But] when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, 

and said unto them, He that is without sin among you, let him first cast [be the 

8 first to cast] a stone at her. And again he stooped down, and wrote [with his 

9 finger}? on the ground. And they which heard it being convicted by their own con- 

science [And when they heard this, they], went out one by one, beginning at [with] 

the eldest [or, elders, axd tv npeoBurépwr], even unto the last: and Jesus was left 

10 alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had lifted up himself, 

and saw none but the woman [omit and saw none but the woman)" he said unto 

her, Woman,” where are those thine accusers? [where are they?]* hath no man con- 

‘11 demned thee? [Did no one condemn thee?] She said, No man [no one], Lord. 

And Jesus [he] said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee: go, and [henceforth ]* 
sin no more. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


12 Then spake Jesus [Jesus therefore spoke] again unto them [see chap. vii. 87 sqq. ], 
saying, I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in [the] 
13 darkness, but shall have the light of life. The Pharisees therefore said unto him, 
14 Thou bearest record [witness] of thyself; thy record [witness] is not true. Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Though I bear record [witness] of myself, yet. [omit 
yet] my record [witness] is true: for I know whence I came, and whither I go: but 
15 ye cannot tell [know not] whence I come, and [or]'* whither I go. Ye judge after 
16 the flesh, I judge no man. And yet if I judge [But even if I myself judge], my 
17 judgment is true:! for I am not alone, but I and the Father that. sent me. It is 
also [Moreover, it is] written in your law, that the testimony of two men is true. 
18 I am one that bear [he who beareth] witness of myself; and the Father that. sent 
me, beareth witness of me. Then said they [They said therefore] unto him, Where 
19 is thy Father? - Jesus answered, Ye neither know [neither] me, nor my Father: 
if ye had known me, ye should have known [would know] my Father also. 
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20 These words spake Jesus [he] in the treasury, as he taught [while teaching] in 
ae temple: and no man [no one] laid hands on him, for his hour was [had] not 
yet come. 

91 Then said Jesus agairi [Again therefore he said] unto them, I go my way [I go 
away], and ye shall [will] seek me [in vain], and shall [will] die in your sins [sin]: 

92, whither I go, yecannot come. Then [Therefore] said the Jews, Will he kill him- 

93 self? because he saith, Whither I go, ye cannot come. And he said to them, Ye 
are from beneath; I am from‘above; ye are of this world; I am not of this world. 

24 I said therefore unto you, that ye shall [will] die in yoursins: for if ye believe not 

25 that I am he, ye shall [will] die in your sins. Then [Therefore] said they unto 
him, Who art thou? And Jesus saith unto them, Even the same that I said unto 

_ you from the beginning [For the beginning; or, To begin with (J am) that which 

26 I even say to you}.* I have many things tosay, and to judge of you [before I fully 
express myself concerning myself}: but he that sent me, is true; and I speak” to the 

27 world those things which I have heard of him [what I heard from him]. They 

28 understood not that he spake [spoke] to them of the Father. Then [Therefore] 
said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall [will] 
ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself, but as my” Father 

29 hath taught me, I speak these things. And he that sent me is with me: the 
Father [he]? hath not left me alone; for I do always those [the] things that 
please him. 

30 As he spake [spoke] these words, many believed on [in] him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


[The whole section concerning the adulteress, from chap. vii. 53 to viii. 11, is omitted as spurious, or bracketted as doubt- 
ful by the critical editors of the Gr. Test. Hence I have italicized the E. V. to distinguish it from the undisputed text, 
(Lhe same course should be pursued with Mark xvi. 9 ff.) Without anticipating the very full and judicious discussion of 
the genuineness by Dr. Lange in the ExEG. AND Orit. below, I shall only state the chief authorities for both opinions, and 
the conclusion to which I have attained: 

1. The section is defended as genuine by Augustine (who comments on it in Tract. xxxiii., and suggests, in another place, 
De conj. adult., 11.7, that it was thrown out of the text by enemies or weak believers from fear that it might encourage their 
wives to infidelity), Mill, Whitby, Fabricius, Lampe, Maldonatus, Corn. a Lapide, Bengel, Michaelis, Storr, Kuinoel, Hug 
(R. C.), Scholz, Klee, Maier (RK. C.), Horne, Owen, Webster and Wilkinson, Wieseler, Ebrard, Stier, Lange. 

2. It is rejected as an interpolation (though not on that account as untrue) by Erasmus, Calvin(?), Beza, Grotius, Wet- 
stein, Semler, Paulus, Knapp, Liicke, Tholuck, Olshausen, Bleek, De Wette. Baur, Reuss, Luthardt, Meyer, Ewald, Hengsten- 
berg (who regards it as an apocryphal fiction of some strongly anti-Jewish Christian of the second century.), Godet, 
Wordsworth (7), Scrivener. So also Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Wescott and Hort. 

The prevailing critical evidence, though mostly negative (especially from the Eastern Church), is against the passage, the 
moral evidence for it; in other words, it seems to be no original part of John’s written Gospel, but the record of an actual 
event, which probably happened about the time indicated by its position in the 8th chapter. The story could not have been in- 
vented, the less so.as it runs contrary to the ascetic and legalistic tendency of the ancient church which could not appreciate it. 

It is eminently Christ-like and full of comfort to penitent outcasts. It breathes the Saviour’s spirit of holy mercy which con- 
demns the sin and saves the sinner. It isa parallel to the parable of the prodigal, the story of Mary Magdalene and that of the 
Samaritan woman, and agrees with many express declarations of Christ that He came not to condemn, but to save the lost 
(John iii. 17; xii. 47; Luke ix. 56; xix. 10; comp. John v, 14; Luke vii. 37 ff.). His refusal to act as judge in the case, has 
a parallel in a similar case related by Luke xii. 13-15. The conduct of the Scribes and Pharisees in trying Jesus with en- 
snaring questions is characteristic and sustained by many examples of the synoptical Gospels. Calvin, who is disposed to 
reject it, admits that it “contains nothing contrary to the apostolic spirit.” Meyer (p. 321), while disowning its Johannean 
= origin, says: “It entirely agrees with the tone of the Synoptical Gospels, and betrays not the least indication of a dogmatic 

or ecclesiastical reason which might account for its later invention.” Itis moreover so manifestly original, and has so many 
- positive witnesses in its favor, especially in the Western church, that it may be regarded as a genuine relic of the primitive 
evangelical tradition which was handed down in various recensions, but treated with great caution from fear of abuse in a 
licentious age, until in the second, certainly in the third, century it found its way into many copies of the Gospel of John. 
(Comp. Meyer.) Some older critics supposed that it is the same story as that which Papias (perhaps from the mouth of 
John) related of “a woman taken in many sins” (mt moAAais apapriats, not one épaptia, as in our case), and which was 
contained in “the Gospel of the Hebrews” (Euseb. H. E., III. 89); but this Judaizing Gospel would hardly have given cur- 
rency to a story sostrongly anti-Jewish. Alford suggests that John himself. may have, in this solitary case, incorpc rated a 
portion of the current oral tradition into his narrative ; Wordsworth and others, that J ohn'delivered the story orally, and that 
another hand wrote it first on the margin from which it afterwards passed into the text. But these are mere conjectures. 
The number of readings is unusually large. There are two main recensions, that of the received text (from which the E. 
V. is made), that of Cod. D. (Cod. Bezx) which is somewhat abridged; both are given with the lectionesvariantes by Tischen-~ 
dorf, ed. VIII., I. pp. 830-836, and Tregelles, p. 417. To these may be added a third and more lengthy recension of other 
MSS. differing from those on which the received text is founded (see’Griesbach and Wordsworth, p. 309). 
For the critical details, the reader is referred to Dr. Lange’s discussion below, Liicke’s Com., Vol. IL., pp. 243-279; Meyer, 

320-323; 'Tregelles on the Text of the Gr. Test., pp+ 236-248; Tischendorf (ed. VIII.), Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica, Al, 
ford (ed. VI.), and Wordsworth.—P. §,] 

1 Ver. 1.—[Aé, unquestioned in the original, does not appear in the English Version. ] 

2 Ver. 2:—Codd. G. 'S. U., 6xAos; not decisive against Aads. 

8 Ibid —[Cod. D. omits the words of the text. rec. Koi xabioas edidackev avtovs. Not decisive.] 

4 Ver. 3.—Cod. D.: émi awapria yuvaixa eid. [instead of év pouxeia]. Euphony. Wi 

5 Ver. 4.—[The insertion is from Cod. D.: Aéyovav avTe éxmetpagovTes avrov oi iepeis, tva Exworv Karnyopeiay avrod 
The text. rec: omits these words here, but has them in ver: 6. Cod. M. has them at the close of ver. 11.—P. s. 

6-Ver. 6.—[Different readings and spellings: xarerdyoen (aor. I., with augmentum for caTeAjpOn, as ciAnda stands instead 
pf the unusual AdAnpa, see Winer, p, 69), KaTeAnhOn, KaTeiAnnTaL, ELAnTrat, KaTELAnUmEVnY, KaTaAnPOcioar.—P. S.] 

7 Ver. 6.—[This clause must be omitted here, if it is inserted with Cod. D. in ver.4.—P. S.] 

8 Ibid.—In E. G, K., «y mpooovovpevos is added. In others, kat rpoom. Both exegetical. 

9 Ver, $.—[The rec. omits here 7@ daxtvAy, which Cod, D. supplies. Cod. U. and others have the strange addition: «vos 


iedorov attay Tas apaprias.—P. S.] 
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10 Ver, 9.—BE. G. H., eéc., omit éws Tv éaxaTwr ; 
reading of Cod. D.: 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


D.and others: dare mavras é€eAOetv. [Alford in his version adopts tha 
“But each of the Jews went out, beginning with the elders, so that all went out.”’—P. §.] 


ll Ver. 10.—Kai to yuvarkds (and seeing none but the woman), is wanting in D. M.S. 


12 [bid.—'H yur} wanting in D. BH, F., ete. 
18 Ver. 10.—[ Mod eiow; So Cod. D., etc. 


The text. rec. inserts éxetvou ol katyyopoi cov.—P. 8.] 


14 “11.—I'fhe text, rec. reads cai, but Cod. D. ao rod viv which is more forcible.—P. S.] ‘ 
5 lo ga feoy Oi of mepuratycet, Lachmann and 'Tischendorf, after Codd. B. C. K. T. have mepirarynay. 


16 Ver. 14.—Codd. D. K. I. and many others read 7, 
Sin., Kat.) 


The «ai probably comes from the preceding sentence, 


[Codd, 


17 Ver. 16.—B. D. L., etc., dAn9uvj. So Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford. Cod. Sin, supports here the text. rec., dAnOjs.] 


18 Ver. 20.—The 6 "Incovs interpolated after ¢AdAycev. 


19 Ver. 25.—[On this difficult passage and its many interpretations, see the Exea. AND Crit. 


Alford renders rhv apxnv 


5 i AaAd buiv: In very deed (or essentially), that which Lalso speak (discourse) unto you. Noyes: In the first place, 1 
er athe: es 1 feeute to aoe Am. B. U. (Conant): That which I also say to you from the beginning. Lange: Furs 


Erste das, was ich auch euch sage (sugen mag).—P. 8 


2 Ver. 26.—B. D. K., Lachmann, T 


-] " 
ischendorf: Aad, instead of A¢yw. [Cod. Sin., AadAw.] 


21 . 28.— Mov, an interpolation, according to many authorities (Cod. Sin. among them]. | ce ee 
22 ee ly cio to B D. L., ete., 6 marnp should be dropped. (Cod. Sin. has it, but instead of jer’ é“ovd éariv’ ovK 


abjKé we wdvov, reads ob« abjké we wovov" LET? éuov eotiv.] 


A. CHAPTER VIII. 1-11. 


[CHRIST AND THE ADULTERESS, AND THEIR ACCUSERS.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


DiscussioN OF THE GENUINENESS OF THIS SEC- 
(r10oN.—The difficulty of handling the question of 
the genuineness of this section, we have already 
indicated in the Introduction [p. 81]; and we 
have there indicated also the present state of the 
question. Four points are to be considered: 1. 
‘he authorities. 2. The condition of the text. 3. 
The historical connection of the occurrence. 4. 
The connection of the section with what precedes 
and what follows. 

1. “Griesbach and Schultz give a list of more 
than a hundred manuscripts in which the peri- 
cope appears.* Among them are D. G. H. K. M. 
U.+ Jerome, in his day, asserts that the peri- 
cope appears in many Greek manuscripts,{ and 
some scholia appeal to apyaia dvriypaga,” ete. 
Liicke. On the contrary, ‘‘the majuscules B. C. 
L. T. do not contain the passage;? neither do 
the older manuscripts of the Peshito, nor the 
Nestorian manuscripts; and it is certain that it 


was not translated into Syriac till the sixth cen- | 


tury. Of the manuscripts of the Philoxenian 
version, in which it occurs, some have it only on 
the margin, and others have it in the text with 
the note that it,is not everywhere found. So in 
most manuscripts of the Coptic version, and in 
the Arabic version which was based upon the 
Coptic, we seek it in vain. Of the manuscripts 
of the Armenian version, some have it not, others 
have it at the end of the Gospel. In the Sahidie 
and Gothic versions it is also wanting. Among 
the fathers, the Greek expositors Origen, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Nonnus, Theophy- 
lact, entirely omit the pericope, and seem to 
know nothing of it. So the Catenz, both pub- 
lished and unpublished. Euthymius expounds 
it, as a tpood#«y which is not without use.|| The 





* [Wordsworth (p. 
300 cursive MSS.—P. . 

| [Also E. F.8., but in E. the passage is marked with 
asterisks in the margin, in S. with obeli. Ten cursive copies 
put it aot the end of John, some insert it at the end of Luke 
xxi.—P. 8. 

tin multis et Grecis et Latinis codicibus ; Adv. Pelag., Il. 
17. Itshould also be added that most of the copies of the 
Itala and Vulgata contain the section.—P. §.] 

¢(To which must be added Cod. Sin. Tischendorf (I., p. 
826) enumerates the following uncial MSS. as witnesses 
against the section: %, A. B.C.L.T. X. A.; but A. and C. are 
here defective, and L. and A. have an empty space, though 
bot sufficient for the whole passage.—P. 8. 

| [Buthymius remarks that the pericope from vii. 53 to Viii. 


09) says that it is found in more than 
8. 





current mention and use of the pericope in the 
Latin church begins with Ambrose and Augus- 
tine.” Ibid. ‘‘Furthermore, several manuscripts 
in Griesbach contain the passage, but add either 
the sign of rejection nor of interpolation. Others 
put the passage at the end of the Gospel; others 
again, after chap. vii. 86, or vill. 12; still others 
place it after Luke xxi. It not rarely appears 
in the manuscripts'mutilated.” Ibid. 

This position of the authorities presents a great 
critical problem, which at best makes the section 
in its present place suspicious; especially when 
we consider that Origen has not the passage, that 
Tertullian and Cyprian, when they write on sub- 
jects which would bring it in, do not mention it, 
and that the older manuscripts of the Peshito are 
withoutit._._——_—— 

2. The condition of the text. This is the sorest”) 
side of the passage. Reading disputes reading. | 
Compare Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf.* | 
‘“‘We have three very different texts,—an un-| 
heard-of case in the Gospel of John. Besides! 
the received text, Griesbach gives two others: 
first the text of Cod. D., secondly one compiled 
from other manuscripts.”” Liicke. This diversity 
seems unaccountable, unless a traditional apos- 
tolic relic (oral or in Hebrew, or preserved in 
substance with free variations) was scattered 
through different copies before it resulted in this 
passage. / 

[To this unusual number of variations must be\ 
added the entire diversity from the narrative | 
style of John, which Meyer and Alford regard as — 
the most weighty argument against the passage. 
Here belong the terms dppov, mac 6 Aadc, of | 
ypamuareic Kat of gap., émméverv, avauaprytoc, 
katadeirec0at, Kataxpiverv, which are not other- 
wise used by John, the absence of his usual ody 
which occurs but once in this passage, while dé 
is here found eleven times. Hengstenberg misses 
also the ‘“‘mystic twilight”? which is characteris- 
tic of John’s style. Upon the whole, the style 
is more like that of the Synoptists. Tischen- 
dorf (ed. VIII. p. 829) says categorically: ‘Zo- 
cum de adultera non ab Johanne scriptum esse cer- 
tissimum est.” —P. 8. ] 

8. The historical connection of this with other 
occurrences in the Gospel. 

A. Inthis respect many doubts have been raised, 
which must, of course, be carefully weighed. 





12 mapa Tots axprBéow avrypdpors } ovx evipyntat, } OBéALarat. 
Avo paivovrar mapéyyparra Kat mpocbyKn.—P. S. 

*[Also Tregelles, Alford and Wordsworth, Godet (II., 199) 
says: Un vara text apostolique n’ a jamais été exposé a des ab 
térations si considérable.—P. S.] ; 


CHAP. VIII. 1-30. 


~~ 
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(a) That chap. vii. 53 refers to Sanhedrists | 


returning to their houses, not to festal pilgrims 
returning to their homes, isobvious. This, how- 
ever, yields a very suitable connection. They 
had expected Christ to be brought before their 
bar, and now were compelled—to go home dis- 
appointed and divided. 

(b) The statement in chap. viii. 1, that Jesus 
went unto the mount of Olives. It ig thought 
that this method of securing Himself against the 
snares of His enemies was not employed by Je- 
sus till the time of the last passover. Yet the 
fact that this was necessary is here evident 
enough; for the Sanhedrin was seeking to arrest 
Him. Liicke’s reasoning (p. 255) overlooks this 
point. ; 

(c) Chap. viii. 2: ‘All the people came unto 

Him.” Even if the great day of the feast, on 
which Jesus made His last appearance, was the 
eighth, there would be nothing to prevent all the 
people who did not immediately leave Jerusalem, 
from assembling the next day in the temple. 
- (d) The Scribes, ypaypareic, who do not else- 
where appear in John, arestrangehere.* Their 
appearance here, however, is in keeping with the 
immediately succeeding fact that a question of 
the law comes up; the strangeness of it is not de- 
cisive. Other differences of expression are less 
important (see Liicke, p. 257). 

(e) It seems not clear whether the Scribes ap- 
pear as witnesses, or as accusers, or as judges. 
Plainly as accusers, or as judges who would refer 
their decision, in irony, to the tribunal of Jesus; 
not as zealots, according to Wetstein. 

(f) There is no mention of the adulterer (Lev. 
xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22,24). This signifies noth- 
ing at all. 

(g) According to the Rabbins the legal punish- 
ment of adultery was strangulation (Liicke, p. 
259). On this point Michaelis has justly denied 
the authority of the Talmud, and has asserted, 
on a comparison of Ex. xxxi. 14; xxxv. 2 with 
Nu. xv. 32-35, that the formula put to death, 
generally means stoned. Besides, strangulation 
is frequently used first only as an alleviation of 
the prescribed penalty, as in the burning in the 
middle ages. 

- (h) But what temptation was there in the ques- 
tion? Chiefly the fact that Jesus had not yet 
officially declared Himself Messiah, while He 
nevertheless was largely acknowledged as such 
among the people, and seemed Himself to give 
occasion for such recognition. The procedure 
with the adulteress was, therefore, in its very 
form, a temptation to Him to declare Himself 
concerning His authority (with reference to 
Moses). Then in the matter of the case lay a 
further temptation, to wit, in the conflict be- 
tween the so-called commandment of the law on 
the one hand, and the prevailing milder practice 
and the known gentleness of Christ on the other. 
To this question, however, we must return. 
ey But now the apparently strange features 

‘offset by # number, which speak for the 
genuineness of the narrative. 

(a) The feast of tabernacles was pre-eminently 
a joyous popular feast of the Jews; it was cele- 





* [John names the Pharisees twenty times,—four times in 
connection with the chief priests, but never with the Scribes 
as heru.—P.3.; 





brated in the good time of the year; such a sin 
as the one here narrated, might easily occur. 

(b) The writing of Jesus on the ground is sa 
peculiar a feature, that. it would hardly have been 
fabricated. 

(c) The same may be said of His challenge; 
“He that is without sin among you,” efc., and of 
His closing word to the woman. 

[(d) the peculiarity of the whole incident, as 
presenting to the Lord a case of actual sin on its 
direct merits, is in its favor. Such an incident 


might be said to meet a want, or at least to fill a__ 


place of its own, in the gospéef history. 


such an incident occurred at all, John would be | 


the Evangelist most likely to notice and record 


it; since he is the one to record the somewhat — 


kindred issue raised by the disciples over the | 


man born blind, chap. ix. 
of actual human misery, and of general sinful- 
ness, brought before the Lord for His treatment, 
‘‘whether in pretence or in truth,” and with 
various hypothetical cases of conscience put to 
Him, it would seem suitable that we should have 
one case of actual and flagrant crime.—E. D. Y.] 

Nothing, therefore, can be adduced against 
the details of the story or its connection with 
other facts of the Gospels; it is even a question, 
whether there are not special data in its favor. 

4. As to the connection of the section with the 
preceding and following portions of the Gospel: 
It is clear that the story of the adulteress in this 
place not only introduces no disturbance, but 
even serves to elucidate the discourse of Christ 
in chap. viii. 12 sqq. The woman had walked 
in darkness; her judges had admitted that they 
found themselves in darkness in regard to the 
disposal of this case; but for the very purpose 
of making an assault of the power of darkness 
upon the Lord with their captious question. 
This connection does not exclude a further re- 
ference to the temple-lights and the torch-light 
festivities in the celebration of the feast of taber- 
nacles. 

One of the principal questions is the question 
of internal criticism: Is it conceivable that the 
Jewish rulers would so early make a captious 
attack upon the Lord by an ironical concession 
of His Messiahship? We must here, in the first 
place, remember that the enemies of Jesus at the 
last passover made a whole round, a very storm, 
of such assaults upon Jesus (Leben Jesu, Il. 3, 
p. 1218). The situation there was this: They 
first endeavored, by their authority, to confound 
Him before the people in the temple-enclosure 
with the question, by what power He thus ap- 
peared; but He baffled them with counter-ques- 
tions. He maintained His position before the 
people, and seemed unimpeachable; while they 
wereimpotent, Then they had recourse to craft ; 
they ironically assumed that He was the Mes- 
siah, in order to catch Him in entangling ques- 
tions. It is now asked, Is it conceivable, that 
they had already attempted this trick before? 
In the Synoptical Gospels there could be no men- 
tion of this, because they relate only the last at- 
tendance of Jesus ata feast. But in John we 
should expect earlier attacks of the same sort to 
be mentioned, if any had occurred. A decisive 
preliminary question, however, is this: How 
came the Jewish rulers to their diabolical irony 


With so many cases 
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and the ensnaring questions which proceeded from 
it? The history answers: by the sense of im- 
potence which came with the perception that with 
force and authority they accomplished nothing. 
This condition already existed here at the feast 
of tabernacles, when even the officers who had 
been sent to take Jesus, returned paralyzed by 
His word and unsuccessful, and when a division 
began to appear even in the Sanhedrin itself. 
The impotent embarrassment of force was there, 
and with it the devilish counsel of craft. 
Accordingly this maneuvre was thrice re- 
peated ; first at tNe feast of tabernacles as re- 
corded in this section; then at the feast of dedi- 
cation in the winter, as recorded in chap. x. 24; 
finally at the last passover, when these tempting 
proposals became so thick, that we may well in- 
fer the rulers of the Jews had accustomed them- 
selves to it by former practice. Of course in this 
first instance their assumption of His Messiahship 
is very equivocal; it does not reach the full 
measure of its insolence till the last passover. 
But the same condition of things which brought 
the rulers of the Jews to this stratagem—that is, 
the previous failure of their forcible attempt,— 
led Jesus, for the purpose of security, to with- 
draw for the night to the mount of Olives. He 
would therefore be here just in the right place 
according to chap. viii. 1. 
That the gospel history thus gains much in life- 
like development, connected progress, is palpa- 
ble. And at the same time the exhibition of the 
Jewish feasts in their religious and moral degene- 
racy becomes more complete. We have already 
observed that, in the view of John, the tragic dis- 
solution of Judaism in the gradual completion of 
the murderous design of the Jews against Christ 
at their successive feasts. This is the one side; 
the other is the religious and moral decay of 
the people themselves, which comes to light at 
the great feasts. At the passover, the great pass- 
over of the Jews, this decay manifests itself in 
the transfer of the whole traffic in sacrificial ani- 
mals and money into the temple itself, chap. ii. 
At the feast of Purim, the feast of brotherhood 
and deliverance, it shows itself in the leaving of 
the sick without attendance, help, or sympathy 
in their Bethesda, chap. v. The feast of taber- 
nacles, the great feast of popular thanksgiving 
and joy, appears defiled by licentiousness, scenes 
of adultery, and partizan, temporizing policy 
among the Pharisees (who here let the guilty 
man run free), chap. viil., while the blind brother 
is left to beggary and Pharisaic alms, chap. ix., 
against the law of Deut. xv. 4. The feast of 
dedication, chap. x. 22, seems not distinguished 
by any similar mark of corruption, unless it is 
symbolical that the storm of winter blows through 
Spirit-forsaken halls which the Spirit of Christ 
alone still quickens, and that the multitude of 
the people, who at other times. always gathered 
to protect the Lord, have fled before wind and 
weather, so that the Jews can suddenly surround 
Him, and at last propose to bury him under a 
heap of stones in the middle of the very court of 
the temple. 
—— Internal evidence, therefore, speaks decidedly 

for this, as the proper place for the section in 
| hand. Ifthe alternative is, either that the tra- 
| dition of the early church for definite reasons 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


partially overlooked and then dropped this sec- 
tion, or that it inserted the passage here as an 
ancient relic of Ephesian tradition from John,— 


the former theory is not more difficult than the 


latter. Indeed the prevalence. of the asceti 
spirit in the church might almost make the omis- 
sion of a larger section of this character more 
probable than insertion. We observe alate inter- 
polation of a few words in 1 John v. 7 and 8. 
We consider the passage, 2 Pet. i. 20 to ili. 2, an 
interpolation, but entirely takenin substance from 
the Epistle of Jude (Apostol. Zeitalter, I., p. 155). 
On the other hand, the conclusion of Mark, chap. 
xvi. 9, seems to afford an example of omission 
rather than of interpolation. Now it-is easy to 
imagine that the centuries of ascetic austerity, 
from the end of the second century to the end 
of the fourth, might scruple to read in public this 
passage, in which the guilt of adultery seemed to 
be so leniently dealt with. 

We must, therefore, by all means consider any 
words of the fathers which speak of such a scru- 
ple.. Ambrose: Profecto si quis ea auribus otiosis 
accipiat, erroris incentivum erroris incurrit [quum 
legit. . . adultere absolutionem. Lubrica igitur 
ad lapsum via] (Apol. Davidis posterior, chap. i.). 
Augustine: Hoc infidelium sensus exhorret, ita ut 
nonnulli modicx vel potius inimici vere fidet, credo, 
metuentes peccandi impunitatem dari mulieribus suis, 
illud quod de adulterz indulgentia Dominus fecit, au- 
Ferrent de codicibus suis, quasi permissionem peccandi 
tribuerit, qui dixit: ‘* Deinceps noli peccare’”’ (De 
adulterinis conjugiis, II. 7). Nicon [from the 10th 
century in Coteler. Patr. Apost., I. 238]: The 
Armenians expunged the pericope from their 
version: BAaBepav elvar AéyovtEec Toig TOAAoIC THY 
TocatTyv axpdaoww (see Liicke, p. 249). Augus- 
tine’s declaration we have only to change from 
one of pastoral animadversion to one of historical 
criticism. The scruple was begotten not of thé 
interested unbelief of some individual husbands, 
but of the ascetic, weak faith of a legalistic age. 
(Against this Lucke, p. 248 and 252, can bring 
nothing that amounts to more than assertion. )* 

It may be supposed that the disuse of the pas- 
sage passed through different stages. 1. The nar- 
rative stood in its place, but was left standing and 


passed over in the public readings, or in discus- | 
The ascetic | 


sions of the question of marriage. 
Tertullian could forma very suitable predecessor 
to Cyprian in such a step, and Origen an equally 
suitable predecessor to others. 


ment by other readings (e. g., Cod. D, éri duapria 
instead of év woryeia), and especially abbrevia- 
tion, 38. Some transcribers. then went further, 
and transferred the pericope to the end of the 
Gospel as an appendix. 4. This led to the last 
stage of entire omission. 
eet eh ee ee 


_* [Wordsworth also urges this point, especially the severe 
discipline of the Eastern church towards adultery. According 
to Bingham (Antiqu. XVI., chap. 11), S. Basil’s Canons pre- 
scribe fifteen years’ penance for adultery, the Council of 
Ancyra seven years’, the Council of Eliberis (in Spain) five 
years’ for a single act, and ten if repeated. Webster and Wil- 
Kinson : “The views of the fathers of the nature and objects 
of Christ’s mission, and of the distinction between the cove- 
nants of the law and the gospel, were imperfect and limited 

; - - If the story appeared improbable, from moral considera- 
tions, to expositors of the third and fourth century, it would 
appear far more so, on the same grounds, to those of the 
seventh and eighth.”—P. §,] 







2. Next, per- | 
haps, the pericope began to undergo improve-— 


But now the codices © 


—) 


| 


CHAP. VIII. 1-30, ; Pan} 





which had kept the pericope reacted. The pas-, 


sage came to be inserted again in various places, 
either where we have it now, or after chap. vii. 
86, or after chap. viii. 12, or, with the view of 
combining this temptation with those of the last 
passover, after Luke xxi. In this process some 
accepted it with a mark of addition or even of 
rejection. From this twofold procedure the 
critical: confusion in regard to this section re- 
sulted. . 

In any case the passageis an apostolic relic.* 

But another thing in favor of the genuineness 
of itis the rdAwv odv abroic éAdAgjoev 6 ’Igo0ie, chap. 
viii. 12, and the elrev ody mwéhuv adroic, ver. 21. 
The words in viii. 21 literally refer to the words 
of vii. 34. It is harder to see the reference of 
the first ra”, if we have to take in the idea; “I 
am the light of the world,’ The Lord, however, 
already implied this to them in chap. v. 85, 36 
sqq. John was a light, and yet only a witness 
to Christ who was appointed for their deliver- 
ance, ver. 40. Apart from this, the terms of 
chap. viii. 12: «*Then spake Jesus again unto 
them,’’—must be taken absolutely, meaning sim- 
ply that He addressed them again. In other 
words: by their attack upon His life they had, 
in all reason, already brought His intercourse 
with them to a close. But then, chap. viii. 1-11, 
they had apparently relented, and though He 
knew that their question was put to Him in ma- 
licious hypocrisy, yet He let it pass in the official 
form which it assumed before the people. He 
was committed to the people, after this recogni- 
tion of the rulers, to resume intercourse with 
them; but that He might soon say to them-once 
more, that He shall forsake them and give them 
up. Thus the two occurrences of réAv in chap. 
viii. form, in our view, a distinct demand for the 
section concerning the adulteress. 

As to the opponents, as well as the advocates, 
of the genuineness of this passage, compare 
Liicke, p. 248, and Meyer [p. 820-328, 5th ed.]. 

Ver. 1. Jesus went unto the mount of 
Olives.—This retirement for the night to the 
mount of Olives (Gethsemane or Bethany) was 
caused by the direct demonstration of the Sanhe- 
drin against the freedom and life of Jesus. At 
the same time it forms a significant counterpart 
tothe words: ‘‘Every man went unto his own 
house.” To them everything, meantime, re- 
mained in the old way;-but not to Him, for He 
saw further. During His last residencein Jeru- 
salem this method of spending the night in the 
mount of Olives appears as a fixed rule, Luke 
xxi. 37. 

Ver. 2. And early in the morning.— 0p6pov. 
John writes elsewhere mpwi (chap. xviii. 25; xx. 
1; mpoia, chap. xxi. 4), Luke, on the contrary, 
bp9pov. It is to be observed here, however, that 
the term dp%pov denotes more precisely the dawn 
pf morning, and that. it is intended to denote just 
thistime. Andallthe people.—Ila¢ 6 Aaéc. 
If John elsewhere prefers 6 dyAoc, the multitude, 
or of byAot, the multitudes, we must consider that 
He here intends to signalize the gathering of the 





* See Leben Jesu, 1l., p. 952; Hitzig, Veber Joh. Mark., p. 
208 sqq.; and Meyer’s designation of it as an “apocryphal 
document” is therefore extremely unbecoming. [In his fifth 
edition (p. 320), Meyer does not call it so, but rather “ein 
aus der apostolischen Zeit herrithrendes Schriftstiick, eine 
ural e Leliguie evangelischer Geschichte.”—P. 8.] 


whole remaining mass of festal pilgrims to Jesus 
in the temple. The same may be said respecting 
the katicac édidack. avr. [which is not used by 
John]; He again set Himself right down among 
them, as if He wished to begin again, after He 
had provisionally foiled the attack of the Sanhe- 
drists. That the ypaupareic, the scribes, are here 
named, though not elsewhere, arises from the 
fact that a question of scriptural law comes up 
in the sequel. And the frequently recurring 0é, 
too, instead of the Johannean ody, has an internal 
reason in the great series of unexpected incidents 
which here begins. That Jesus goesto themount 
of Olives, is accounted for by the beginning of 
the hostile machinations, ver. 1. That He -re- 
turns to the temple in spite of the persecution 
(ver. 2), is due to the fact that the scribes and 
Pharisees now make as if they would acknow- 
ledge Him (ver. 3), though they mean only to 
tempt Him, ver. 6. The like may be said of most 
of the subsequent occurrences thus introduced. 
Only the great accumulation of the dé seems cer- 
tainly strange; but in these unusual turns there 
was less occasion for an obv. 

Ver. 8. And the scribes and Pharisees 
brought unto him, etc.—Certainly not as a 
distinct act of zealotry (Wetstein); nor as a 
formal deputation of the Sanhedrin. Probably 
itis the committee of a particular synagoguc- 
court, with which on the one hand the zealots 
who had taken the woman in her crime, leagued 
themselves as witnesses, and which, on the other 
hand, acts in concert with the Sanhedrin. The 
case was just now brought before a Jewish court; 
it is thought well fitted to be made a trap for the 
Lord, by an ironical concession, for reasons . 
above-mentioned, that He is the one to decide it. 
The party cannot be described as ‘not official” 
(Meyer), because in that case it could not have 
deferred its judgment to the Lord. As the death- 
penalty was involved, the Sanhedrin must have 
been in concert. 

Ver. 5. Taken in the very act.—’Ezav- 
To¢opw, t. €., &xt [éx’] adropapw, in ipso furto.* 
“The man, who was likewise liable to death 
(Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 24), might have es- 
caped.” Meyer. Though stoning, according to 
Deut. xxii. 23, 24, was ordered for the particular 
case in which a betrothed bride yielded herself 
to unchastity (because she was regarded as al- 
ready the wife of her spouse), it does not follow 
that this guilty woman must have been a betrothed 
bride (Meyer), since in the passage referred to 
the death-penalty uniformly appointed for adul- 
teresses (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22) seems only 
to be more particularly described (Michaelis, 
Tholuck, Ewald, and others). The sentence of 
the Talmud: Filia Israelite si adultera, cum nupta, 
strangulanda, cum desponsata, lapidanda, on the 
one hand cannot be decisive for that period, on 
the other may only mean a modification of the 
general penalty of stoning for a nupta. 

Ver. 6. Tempting him.—That this means a 
malicious temptation, not innocent questioning 
(Olshausen), the clear sense of the term in other 
places proves. But wherein consisted the pre 
carious alternative, which was to entangle Him? 
Interpretations: 1. The antagonism between the 





* [Also the adjective avropwpos, caught in the very theft, 
and generally in the very act.—P. 8.] 
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Roman criminal law, which did not punish adul- 
tery with death, and the law of Moses. Their ex- 
pectation was that He would declare Himself for 
Moses against the Roman law, and then they 
would accuse Him to the Romans. Hence the 
ov aby ti Aéyecc, ver. 5. A plan, therefore, simi- 
lar to that of the question about tribute-money, 
Matt. xxii. (Schulthess, Meyer). It is nothing 
against this, as Liicke thinks, that the criminal 
law of the Romans in the provinces did not over- 
ride the peculiar customs or ordinances of the 
respective peoples. But this interpretation is, 
no doubt, opposed by the fact that a declaration 
of the woman’s being worthy of death might be 
joined with a reference of the plaintiffs to the 
legal court, besides the fact that they would 
either have to execute the penalty themselves, 
or, as informers against Jesus, openly violate the 
precept of Moses. 

2. The issue lay between the traditional tri- 
bunal of the people and the supposed new tri- 
bunal of the Messiah: the question being, 
whether Jesus would leave the decision to the or- 
dinary course, or would at once take it upon Him- 
self. Undoubtedly this was a leading point in 
the temptation; this gave the temptation its form 
(see above); but it was not the whole of it 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, e¢ al.). 

3. The alternative was the old, strict letter of 
the law, and the looser popular practice which 
had gained prevalence, which no longer visited 
adultery with death; hence the question of a ju- 
dicial process or noneat all (Ebrard). But with 
this alternative in full view their question would 
have condemned themselves. The popular prac- 
tice had a sort of indulgent tradition on its side. 

4, The alternative was the Mosaic law liter- 
ally applied and the known gentleness of Christ. 
A negative answer would appear, therefore as 
in contradiction with Moses; an affirmative an- 
swer, as in contradiction with Himself (Augus- 
tine, Erasmus, Luther, and others). A modifica- 
tion of this view is, that they certainly expected 
the lenient decision, in order to charge Him with 
opposition to Moses (Huthymius, Bengel, Nean- 
der, e¢ al.). This modification increases the 
tangling dilemma. But this was not simply an 
issue between the rigor of Moses and the mild- 
ness of Christ; it had reference to the old legis- 
lation of Moses and the new reformation of the 
law by Christ as opposed to the traditional prac- 
tice of the Jews. If He had simply affirmed the 
Mosaic letter, He would have invaded the rab- 
binical tradition and practice, the existing order 
of things, the popular opinion and feeling con- 
cerning Himself; they would have turned the 
tradition against Him. If He had affirmed the 
popular practice, they would have turned the 
letter of Scripture against Him. But they wished 
above all things to find out whether He would 
venture, with Messianic authority, to lay down a 
new law. On another interpretation, by Dick 
(Stud. und Krit., 1832), and Baur’s view, see 
Meyer. 

And with his finger wrote* on the 
ground.+—Some manuscripts, such as E. K., 





* [karéypadev or éypadev, a descriptive imperfect, He kept 
writing. —P. 8.] 

f [This minute circumstance Hengstenberg considers as a 
mark of fiction unworthy of Christ; Meyer, Stier and Alford, 
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add yu rpoorotobuevoc [dissimulans], others kal 
mpoorovotuevoc [simulans]; that is, according to 
Liicke, in the one case: not merely feigning; in 
the other: only feigning. Manifestly exegetical 
additions. According to the correct interpreta- 
tion of Euthymius Zigabenus, the whole act of 
stooping down and writing on the ground was 
symbolical, and was meant to express inattention 
to the questioners before Him. Liicke: ‘This 
gesture was familiar to antiquity as a represen- 
tation of deep musing, perplexity or languor of 
mind ;’’ see the examples in Liicke, p. 269, note 
1, where Wetstein also is quoted. It is, there- 
fore, contrary to the spirit of the text to ask 
what Jesus might have written (Michaelis: the 
answer: ‘‘As it is written”? Bede: the sentence 
in ver. 7; conjectures in Wolf and Lampe).* 

If we ask, why Jesus does not here enter upon 
the question, as He did in like cases at the last 
passover,—it is not enough to answer, that He 
would not interfere in civil matters (Matt. xxii.; 
Lu. xii. 18 sq., Meyer), or that He would inti- 
mate that the question was too malicious to de- 
serve an answer (Luthardt). We have rather to 
consider that He has not yet received His dis- 
tinct introduction as Messiah in Jerusalem by 
the public hosanna, and now abstains from any 
official offer of Himself as Messiah, and indeed 
intends not to appear at allas Messiah, according 
to their idea. Therefore, as this matter is still 
in suspense, He also leaves His position towards 
their question in suspense; He neither rejects 
nor accepts it. But He certainly does already 
assume the expression of a calm majesty which 
is not pleased to have its leisuré and recreation 
intruded upon with a street scandal. If they 
really take Him for the Messiah, they must con- 
sent to this. 

Ver. 7. He that is without sin amorg 
you, etc.;—The test just named, they stand. 
They continue in their questioning. Hence He 
now gives them the New Testament decision, 





correctly as a mark of originality. The hypocritical malignant 
questioners well deserved this contemptuous treatment. 
Writing or figuring on the ground may indicate ennui or dis- 
traction of mind or embarrassment or deep reflection or in- 
tentional indifference to what is going on. The last case is 
the only one that is applicable to Jesus, and the gesture here 
has the same meaning as His words, Matt. xxii.18: Why tempt 
ye me, ye hypocrites? (Comp. also Luke xii.14.) This disre- 
gard and rebuke implied in the act itself, is the thing essen- 
tial, not the words or signs written; else they would have 
been recorded. It is therefore idle to ask what He wrote on 
the ground.—P. 8.] 

* ee MSS. add after the word xatéypadev (ver. 8): the 
sins of every one of them. Wordsworth: An emblem that the 
law which He Himself had given, had been written on earthly 
and stony hearts. Very fanciful. Lightfoot and Besser: the 
curses written by the priest against unfaithful women, Num. 
v.17. Augustine and others: reference to Jer. xvii.13: 
“They that depart from me shall be written in the earth.” 
Wolf and Lampe, like Bede, conjecture that He wrote the 
sentence in ver.7; Godet: the sentence of the judge which 
must be written. But Christ evidently did not wish to listen 
to them or to act as judge, and when asked the second time, 
He did not answer their question about the woman, but rea 
minded them of their own sins.—P. S. 

+ [Owen remarks on this verse: “This is one of the most 
profound and searching remarks to be found in the whole 
gospel. ‘Whoare you that you should be so clamorous for 
the meting out of punishment to this woman? Have you no 
sins of your own to be repented of? Is it your appropriate 
task to sit in judgment upon your fellow-men, as though you 
yourselves were perfect and deputed of God todo this? Look 
to your own hearts, inspect your own conduct inthe light of 
God’s law (Matt. v. 28, 32), and be less solicitous in respect 
to the exact degree or kind of punishment to be meted out 
to your fellow-men.’”—P, §.] Y 
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clean, particularly in respect of sexual defies | 7 
ments and unchastity, let. him begin the execu~ \~ ~ 
_tion of the penalty upon the woman. It ore ; 
sumes that no one will venture to proceed, and 
the conscience of the accusers must sanction this 
‘judgment. Then, secondly, in this actual im- 
possibility of restoring the Mosaic rigorism is 
couched the deeper moral principle, that, in the 
Christian point of view, any condemnation of a 
guilty person by a host of accusers and judges 
.who deem themselves guiltless, must be aban- 
-doned. For it must be considered that the legal 
condemnation presupposed this guiltlessness, and, 

at the same time that theocratic penalty of death 
stood for damnation (the cutting off of its soul 
from its people). Christ could no longer recog: 
nize either the innocence of those supposed to be 
clean, nor the liability of. the culprit to damnation. 
(which in fact the Mosaic system had only aimed 

to exhibit symbolically). The Old Testament had, 
new unfolded itself into the New, which laid 
down on the one hand, the liability of all, even of 
human judges, to damnation, and on the other, 
hand, the capacity of all even of the fallen, for 
salvation. 

This, however, in the third place, does not 
supersede human acquittal and condémnation ; 
it only shows that they must proceed upon a new 
basis (sympathy of the sentence with the sinner) 
and caution against hasty and over-stringent 
judgment). How, far, then, this principle should 
allow the civil punishment of seduced or infatu- 
ated women, Christ leaves to the future, but in- 
timates that, on the part of severity, stringency 
and pride, there is a motive equally ready to 
hold the culprit to punishment. It was itself @ 
death-penalty, that the adulteress was socially. - 
outlawed and condemned. 

It must further be considered how singularly 
Christ distributes His decision between Himself 
and the appellants or Jewish court. He states 
‘the principle, that is the vital idea of the law; 
but they are left to apply it according to their 
best knowledge and conscience: First judge J 
themselves, then others. TEE RT 

Let him be the first to cast a stone at 
her [not the first stone; BadAéro, not only permis- 
sion, but command].—According to Deut. xvii. 
7, the witnesses were to cast the first stone. But 
here the first one means him who will have the 
courage to condemn as being himself innocent. — 
According to the Rabbins the first blow struck 
the breast, often with fatal effect. 

Ver. 8. And again he stooped down.— 
The Prophet, the Messiah, had solved His prob-. 
lem and returned to His rest, and represented 
His leisure in symbolical recreation, that they 
may understand that it now rests with them to 
act, that is, in the first place to condemn them- 
selves. Jie is discharged of the matter. And 
as He has previously not looked nor glanced at 
the woman in her conscience of guilt, so He now 
does the same with them. Jerome: He would 
give them room ta make their escape. [Incou- 
sistent with ver. 6. ] 

Ver. 9. [They went out, tEnpxovro, de- 
scriptive imperfect.—One by one, SEO) Ki 
ele, or el¢ Katteic (instead of kav’ éva). A later 
Greek formula.—The preposition is here adver- 
bial. Comp. Mark xiv. 19; Rom. xii. 5; Acts 


“Without sin.” As dvaydpryroc, sinless, occurs 
only this once in the New Testament (though 
frequently in classic usage), it cannot be made 
into an inconsistency with the style of John. 
How is the word ‘without sin,” to be under- 
stood? 

1. Erasmus, Zuingle, Calvin, Baur, Hase 
[Owen] make it absolute sinlessness. Hase 
therefore thinks that the answer is a proof of the 
apocryphal nature of the section; so4lo Paulus 
and Baur, since the demand that only sinless men 
alone should act as judges and pronounce sen- 
tence, is utterly inadmissible. 

2. Meyer [p. 830], after Liicke: “ Whether 
He means freedom from the possibility of fault 
(of error or of sin), like Plato in Pol. I. p. 339 
B., or freedom from actual fault [comp. yuv7 
avaudptyroc, Herod. v. 39]; and likewise, whether 
He means this latter in general (2 Mace. viii. 4), 
or in respect to a particular category or species of 
sin (2 Mace. xii. 42; Deut. xxix. 19), is to be 
decided solely by the context. And here free-\ 
dom from sin must be understood, not indeed of | 
adultery specifically, because Jesus could not pre- 
sume this of the whole hierarchy even in-view of | 
all their moral corruption; but of unchastity, be- 
cause one guilty of this stands in-question and 
before the eyes of all as an actual opposite of 
dvaudprntoc [sinless one]. Compare auaptwordc, 
Lu. vii. 87. ‘Auaprdaverv, Jacobs’ ad Anthol. X., 
p. 111; and in chap. v. 14, in pnkéte Gudprare, & 
specific sort of sinning is meant; and the same 
injunction given in ver. 11 to the adulteress, is 
the authentic commentary 6n this avaudpryroc.” 
So De Wette also, and Tholuck [and Alford]. 
Yet Liicke (and De Wette likewise) takes in ad- 
dition.the moral point of view: Jesus would not 
trench upon the office of civil justice ; He looked 
at the case solely in its moral aspect and with 
reference to. the (aovAeia tov Yeod (Luther: 
«Therefore we have preaching in the kingdom 
of Christ, and when this preaching comes, it 
supersedes swords, judge, and all’’). 

The question is: In what relation did Christ 
place Christian morality to the theocratic civil 
law of Moses? And hereit must be remembered 
that, with the Pharisees, the idea of being a sin- 
ner, and of being without sin, had reference to 
the law. Publicans and sinners are such as are 
fallen under Levitical discipline, liable to excom- 
munication. But now the Levitical discipline 
was, according to the spirit of the law, so ideal 
that, strictly taken, it made every one neces- 
sarily unclean (see Hag. ii. 12 sqq.; our Comm. 
en Matt. chap. iii.). And this is most especially 
true with regard to sexual impurities and of- 
fences. The law, therefore, in its full ideal con- 
sistency, could not be carried out ; and the miti- 
gations of it in practice partook not only, on the 
one hand, of laxity, but, on the other, of moral 
earnestness, which must scorn to apply the law 
with hypocritical rigor in particular cases, when 
it could not apply it consistently in all. (Luther 
and Zwingle had scruples about the discipline of 
church law in similar consistency.) Christ, there- 
fore, by His word, approves the prevalent leni- 
ency, but at the same time leads His hearers back 
to the principle of the ideal stringency. 

His expression means, in the first place: Who- 
soever among you knows himself to be Levitically; 
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xxi} 21; the Hebrew IN8 nx, and Winer, p, 


284.—P. §.].—Being ‘convicted by their 
own conscience.—Tholuck: ‘It is histori- 
cally attested, that at that time many prominent 


Rabbins were living in adultery.” Wagenseil on 
the Sota, p. 525. And some of them must have 
feared that when He should lift up Himself again, 
they might hear something further, which would 
be still less pleasant (Musculus). 

' Beginning at the eldest.*—Fritzsche and 
others construe so as to make dpédu. andr. 
mpeoBurép. substantially a parenthesis; the main 
statement being, that they went out even ‘to the 
last; this being more particularly described by 
the parenthesis; the eldest made the beginning. 
Winer and Tholuck: They went out, the eldest 
leading off; and the éwc r. éoy. is a breviloquent 
addition. The former interpretation seems 


clearer; and in many manuscripts this last ad-: 


dition is wanting. The eldest went out first, 
partly because of a guilty conscience; partly be- 
cause they were the more shrewd. Is: not 
tpeoBbrepot here an official name? This is at 
least probable, because the group is a judicial 
one; hence Liicke, De Wette and others take it 
of rank. Meyer (and Tholuck, 7th ed.), on the 
contrary: This is not yielded by the contrast; 
there would then be no proper antithesis; it is 
a phrase: from the first to the last. But from 
the oldest to the last isno antithesis. On the con- 
trary, a sufficiently clear antithesis is: from the 
elders (ot the synagogue) to the last, 7. e. the ser- 
vants, 1 Cor. iv. 9. The expression: to the last, 
might, however, have been afterwards added, to 
destroy the definiteness of the term elders, which 
perhaps might have given the section a wrong and 
offensive bearing in the Christian congregations. 

[‘“‘ They went out—what else could they do? 
Not stop there, with the people gazing alternately 
at them, and at the finger moving toand fro on the 
ground! They retreat, but observe how orderly 
they do it. The Evangelist is careful to inform 
us that they ‘went out, one by one, beginning 
at the eldest, even unto the last.’ Perhaps they 
hung back for a moment, no one disposed to go 
first, lest he should thereby seem to betray him- 
self the greatest sinner in the lot. So, to avoid 
suspicion, they will depart in the order of age. 
As well-bred men, they give precedence to seni- 
ority, the younger bowing out the elder.—‘ Not 
before you, sir, reverend Doctor—Rabbi Eliezer, 
Rabbi‘ Jehudi,’ ete. They leave; the people 
staring after them: their long robes and broad 
phylacteries not quite so imposing as when they 
came in. They are gone. The court has ad- 
journed. There has been an adjudication, not 
precisely that for which the court was called. 
There has been a conviction not of the accused, 
but of the accusers, and they, self-convicted, not 
daring to look the Judge in the face, who could 
see them through and through.”—From a ser- 
mon of Dr. Mithlenberg on the Woman and her 
Accusers. N. Y., 1867.—P. 8.] 

Left alone, and the woman —Only the 
band of accusers had gotten away; the disciples 
and the people who were looking on could re- 


main. But that the woman remained standing 





* [Or as Lange below explains mpeaBvreoor from the elders, 


the presbyters of the synagogue.—P, §.] 
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'as if bound, and did not withdraw, seems ta 


show what.an impression Jesus made. upon her. 
conscience. She stood, as if bound to His judg-. 
ment-seat. 

Ver. 10.. Hath no man condemned thee? 
—The ovdeic is emphatic; but so is the condemn, 
kataxpive [not found elsewhere’in John].- It de- 
notes the sententia damnatoria of theocratic judg- 
ment, a sentence of death considered at the same. 
time as a religious reprobation.. Meyer remarks 
that. since these people came asking advice, the. 
vote of each one is the only thing intended. 
But in asking advice they wished.to refer to the 
Lord .a judicial sentence, which He referred 
back to them, and this is therefore the. thing in’ 
question. Hence it is neither,-on the one hand, 
the. actual ‘ stoning”. (Wolf) which is meant, 
nor on the other hand a mere moral condemna- 
tion (Tholuck), nor any dismissai of the refer- 
ence (Meyer).* The people had. left. the deei- 
sion to Him, though in irony; and they did the 
same again, when He.in.a conditional-way cast: 
the decision back upon, them. When He now 
says: if they have desisted from their condem-, 
nation, I also condemn. thee not,—unquestionably. 
He means this in the New Testament sense, as 
in ch, iii. 17; Matt. xviii. 11. . But in this case. 
her acquittal is included in His decision, so far 
as, He-interprets the tacit practical verdict of her 
accusers. This is proved. by His next words. 
This withholding of moral condemnation is, how- 
eyer, no withholding of moral judgment. Au- 
gustine (Tract.33).: Ouid est Domine? faves ergo 
peccatis? . Non plane ita. .Attende, quod sequitur: 
‘vade,deinceps jam noli peccare. Ergo et Dominus 
Jamnavit, sed peccatum, non hominem.” [ Ambrose: 
Emendavit ream, non crimen absolvit.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the exegesis particularly on verses 1, 2,. 
6, 7, etc. 

2. If the section of the adulteress can be re- 
stored to the credit of genuineness, it materially 
enriches the history of the life of Jesus. A sys-. 
tematic view of the progress of the persecution 
of Jesus by the Sanhedrin commends the theory 
of its genuineness according to the rules of in- 
ternal criticism. It would be natural, that the 
temptation of Jesus which proceeded upon the 
ironical assumption that He was the Messiah, 
should form a series and climax. And the con. 
duct of Jesus perfectly accords with the existing 
state of the Messianic question, on account of 
His official position towards the question whether 
He was the Messiah. 

8, The conduct of Christ in this situation ex- 
hibits majestic elevation, calmness, prudence, 
wisdom, and boldness. 

4. The only mention of Jesus’ writing ; and 
that in the sand of the earth, no one knows 
what. His usual form of writing was a writing 
of the law of the Spirit in hearts with the flame 
of His word. 


oo 

* [In his fifth edition, p. 332, Meyer says on ovSé éyd oe 
karaxcp.:; “This is not a sentence of forgiveness, like Matt. 
ix. 2; Luke vii. 48, nor yet.a mere refusal of jurisdiction, . .. 
but a reversal of the condemnation, in the consciousness of 
His Messianic mission, which was not to condemn, but to 
SA to save the lost, iii. 17; xii. 47; Matt. xviii. 18.°— 


CHAP. VIII. 1-30. 
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6. He that is without sin among you: (1) Ac- 
knowledgment of the Mosaic Jaw in their view. 
Stone her if you please; she has deserved death 
according to the law of Moses. (2) Assertion 
of His New Testament ground. But first judge 
Yeaaand Stone her not till one without sin 
e found who may begin the stoning. (8) Indi- 
tation of the relation between the Old Testament 
and New Testament points of view. Christ de- 
clares the principle and spirit of the law of 
Moses. Then they may act according to their 
best knowledge and conscience. 
forgotten that the death penalty according to the 
letter of the Jewish law was at the same time a 
reprobation. 

~The Roman church considers Christ a second 


Moses, a new law-giver; and according to her | 


He must have given a stricter law of marriage. 
But with a properly religious legislation a min- 
istry of death also is “connected (2 Cor. ili.). 
And of those who in this view insist on remain- 
ing under the law, the words of the apostle in 
Gal. iii. 10 hold good. 

“6. On the other hand, here in the group of ac- 
cusers and judges are fulfilled the words of 1 Pet. 
iv. 17: “‘The time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God.” 

7. Christ can transform the tribunal of the 
légalists into an asylum of criminals, into a 
means of repentance and of the call of grace. 

8. The New Testament gentleness the source 
of a New Testament severity in questions of 
moral conduct. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The retirement of Christ to the Mount of 
Olives outside the city of Jerusalem, an exam- 
ple for the persecuted company of believers.— 
The first temptation of Christ by a show of re- 
cognition on the part of the rulers of the Jews. 
—This temptation compared with the other (sub- 
sequent) ones.—The adulteress: or, a life-like 
and warning scene from the joyous ecclesiastical 
and popular festivals of Israel.—The law of mar- 
riage a favorite question of the Pharisees.— 
Conjugal infidelities a measure of the spiritual 
decay of popular life.—The diabolical craft, 
which would make the show of a holy zeal for 
the law a snare for the Lord.—Analysis of the 
temptation: (1) Crafty plotting. Apparent ho- 
mage was to impose upon them all. (2) Mali- 
cious assault they aim not at the execution of 
the woman, but at the execution of the Lord. 
(3) Heartless, cruel procedure. The woman, in 
a form of judicial process no longer practised, 
was to be sacrificed as a means to an end. (4) 
Shameless law question. They sought to make 
either zeal for Moses or an approval of their 
own tradition and custom a capital charge against 
the Lord. (5) Unsuspecting blindness. They 
know not how soon their double judgment 
against the woman and against the Lord is to be 
turned into a judgment against themselves. (6) 
The most headstrong obduracy. Though in 
their conscience convinced of their unworthiness 
to condemn the woman they still do not perceive 
their sin against the Lord. 

The conduct of the Lord towards His tempters : 
1. Uheir hypocritical homage to the Messiah He 


It must not be 
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meets with the calm, stately action of Messianie 
majesty (He stooped down, etc.). 2. Their 
tempting of His Spirit He meets with the search- 

ing of their conscience. 38. Their Pharisaic 

question concerning the highest grade of pun- 

ishment He meets with the question of the gos- 

pel concerning the innocent judge. 4. Their 
judgment was to work death and damnation; 
His judgment aims at deliverance and salvation. 
5. They come as accusers and judges, they go as 

condemned. 6. They intended to destroy a holy 

one; He rescues a lost sinner.—Or: 1. His 
silence a condemnation of their craft and excited 
passion. 2. His stooping and looking down a 

condemnation of their shameless treatment of © 
the woman’s shame. 8. His writing, a mysteri- 

ous action, pointing to the wicked mysteries of © 
their life.—Christ and the Pharisees compared 

as judges of the adulteress: (1) With respect 

to rigor. Their rigor is an uncharitable delight 

in the damnation of the sinner after gross out- 

ward sins. His rigor delights in salvation, and~ 
presses on their conscience with a wholesome 
condemnation of the Spirit. (2) In respect to 

gentleness. Their gentleness is carnal laxity 

which encourages sin. His gentleness is over- 

powering grace which destroys sin.—Christ is 

not a new Moses, but the Redeemer from sin 

by the law of the Spirit.—The position which 

Christ takes toward civil legislators and judges: 

(1) He stands distinct from them, in that He 

makes no civil laws. (2) He stands in con- 

nection with them, in that He furnishes them 

the law of the Spirit, the fundamental principles 

for their legal administration.—The glorification 

of the ancient light and law in the new covenant: _ 
(1) The perfection of rigor. The perfect know- 
ledge of sins recognizes all as worthy of death 
and perdition. (2) The perfection of gentleness. 
The full gracious perception of faith recognizes 
all as called to the salvation of the children of 
God. (8) The perfection of administration. The 
decided life of the Spirit fixes the standard of 
law and discipline between the perfect rigor and 
the perfect gentleness.—The judgment of Christ 
a word of terror for the guilty consciences on 
both sides: (1) The woman must tremble under 
the words: “Let him be the first to cast a stone 
at her.” (2) The accusers under the words: 
‘He that is without sin among you” (. e. he 
that is not himself worthy of death). 

The guilty woman before the judgment seat 
of Christ: (1) How she stands bound to the 
judgment seat, till He has spoken. (2) How 
she is released with a Saviour’s word: Sin no 
more.—The Christian spiritual care of released 
criminals, particularly of penitent fallen ones. 
The silence of the woman an intelligible lan- 
guage of penitence to the Lord.—The judgment 
of the Pharisees in the light and judgment of 
Christ. 

Srarke: Nova. Bibl. Tub.: The wickedness 
of the ungodly knows how to abuse even the 
law, the punishment of faults, the best and holi- 
est things. Shame, that stupidity and silliness 
undertake to tempt wisdom itself. It does not 
become teachers and preachers to try to have 
one foot in the pulpit and the other in the coun- 
cil chamber.—HepincEer: Thou hypocrite, look 
into thine own bosom.—Though no magistracy 
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can be without sin it should nevertheless not be 
chargeable with the sins which it must visit with 
bodily punishment upon others. Magistrates 
ought to be honest persons who fear God, Ex. 
xviii. 21.—QuusneL: Prudence and, love require 
that we should give persons an opportunity to 
withdraw, without ado and disgrace, from a bad 
cause, into which their passsion has seduced 
them,—Ze1sius: What a mighty, and in truth 
irresistible witness is the conscience of man! 
Thus must they themselves come to shame who 
seek to put others, especially faithful teachers, 
to shame; treachery comes home to him that 
forges it.—Preachers must be no doubt earnest 
and zealous with great sinners, but not with gross 
harshness, for this does not improve and edify. 
—Hepineer: The pulpit should not meddle in 
secular affairs, and much less should the secular 
order meddle with spiritual matters. —CANsTHIN: 
If any one is rescued from the hands of justice, 
he should be diligently exhorted not to abuse his 
deliverance, but prove his gratitude to God and 
men. 

GurtacH: The answer of Jesus puts their 
cunning to shame, without infringing the law, 
justice, or love.—At the same time His sentence 
guards the woman against despair by pointing 
at the sinfulness of all. He does not extenuate 
the sin of the adulteress; but He hints at in- 
ward sin which puts one further from God than 
gross outward transgressions.—To drive these 
hypocrites away needs only a word of the Lord 
which strikes the heart like a hammer that 
grinds the rock.—Now Jesus could exercise His 
saving office. He forgives her the sin, etc.—This 
implies not the slightest disapproval of legal 
punishments. [But it no doubt does imply a 
Christian principle for the criticism and refor- 
mation of civil punishments]. 

Bravune: Early in the morning. with much 
watchfulness, Jesus was in the temple, the place 
where He loved to labor all the day. The 
thought of His approaching death and the vari- 
ous impressions of His work upon different 
hearts; it seems as if this doubled His zeal.— 
The sins which in Christendom also attach to 
Sundays and feast-days.—The previous evening 
that session against the Redeemer had been held; 
then (during the night) this case comes. How 
natural the thought, that Jesus might be caught 
by means of it. And now the Pharisees and 
scribes are in concert, efc.—She says: ‘‘Lord;” 
she feels the majesty of Jesus, and this implies 
that she certainly condemns herself, Matt. xxi. 
31.—Deliverance from the hand of civil justice 
isnot yet deliverance from the almighty hand 
of the holy God.—Jesus with His meekness 
showed a greater judicial earnestness than the 
severest condemnation to death can express. 

Huvsyer: Unto the Mount of Olives. John 
gives a hint that Jesus is approaching the time 
of His passion.—Ver. 8. “ But the Seribes and. 
Pharisees” [instead of the Eng. Vers. And], in- 
timates the contrast: these scribes had spent 
the night in working out new plans against 
Jesus.—(The woman). To all her shame, to her 
fear of death which already took hold of her 
soul, was now added the eye of the pure and 
Holy One who judged without respect of per- 
sons.—It is no good fortune to remain undis- 


' torem vel adulterum accusare? 








covered in transgressions.—The heavy guilt and 
shame of adultery are evident from all laws of 
antiquity against it (and also the evil of that 


neglect, oppression and improper use of woman, 


which have been gradually done away with by 
Christianity alone).—Men may be zealous for 
the divine law with evil hearts.—Worldlings and 
hypocrites have a passion for bringing good 
people into perplexity with entangling questions. 
But Jesus shows us the way of Christian wisdom 
to escape the snares of men.—Thunder from a 
clear sky could not have so terrified the sinners 
as the word of the Lord, which must have smit- 
ten them with the fear that He knew their secret 
sins.—Cicero Ad Verrem III. exord. . Vis corrup- 
Providendum dili- 
genter, nein tua vita vestigium libidinis appareat. 
Etenim non est ferendus accusator is, qui quod in 
altero vitium reprehendit, in eo ipso deprehenditur. 
—The wonderful power of conscience even in 
hypocrites.—Wo man, Lord: It sounds like a 
sigh of anguish, shame and faith.—Christ’s 
office is not to condemn, but to show mercy and 
redeem.—We should never uncharitably bring 
the secret sins of our neighbor into the light.— 
Despair not of improving those who have fallen 
very low.—GossneR: He went early to His work; 
the people came early to hear Him. arly let 
our souls be given to Him, for He comes early 
into His temple, the heart.—O poor men, let the 
stones lie which ye would cast at your fel- 
low-sinners and fellow-pilgrims on this earth.— 
Besser (after Bencrn): Your names are writ- 
ten in the earth, Jer. xvii. 1, 18.—(From Lu- 
THER): They fancy that the stones are looking 
at them and it seemed long to them before they 
could find a hole and get to the doors.—The dif- 
ference between the Pharisees and the woman: 
They, convicted by their conscience, get away 
from Jesus; she, convicted by her conscience, 


stays by Jesus.—The two were left alone: Misery | 


and commiseration (miseria et misericordia, piti- 


ableness and pity), says Augustine.—What ma-. 


lice prompted the Pharisees to do, was made to 
drive a lost sheep into the arms of the good 
shepherd. 

[Scuarr: A suitable text for the Midnight 
Mission and at the dedication of Magdalene 
asylums, but to be wisely and cautiously han- 
dled. See an excellent sermon on the text by 
Dr. Muutensere, of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
preached and published in New York, 1867.— 
The startling contrast: a woman guilty of a 
most heinous crime and exposed to public igno- 
miny worse than death, confronted with the 
Purest of the pure, who condemned even an im- 
pure look as adultery in germ.—Christ acts here 
not as an avenging judge, whose duty is to ad- 
minister the law, but as a merciful Saviour and 
Sovereign with the privilege of pardoning. So 
He acted towards the Samaritan woman and 
Mary Magdalene.—He does not make light of 
sins against the seventh commandment, but, in 
His parting word: ‘Sin no more,” He recognizes 
the enormity of the woman’s guilt and exhorts 
her to break off from all sin (not adultery only) 
at once and forever.—The wisdom of our Sa- 
viour in avoiding the snare of the Pharisees and 
rebuking their conscience, and His tender and 


holy mercy in dealing with the poor woman.—, 
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The heartless cruelty of modern society in turn- | 


ing the seduced adulteress over to perpetual in- 
famy, while winking at the greater crime of the 
seducing adulterer.—Christ metes out the same 
truth and justice to great and small, respectable 
and disreputable alike. ‘‘ He reverses the judg- 
ment of the world which casts the stone of in- 
famy at the ruined and leaves the author of the 
ruin unharmed.”—Social respectability was the 
shield of the character of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, and yet their spiritual pride, hypocrisy 
and secret unchastities made them more guilty 
in the eyes of the Lord than the open shame of 
the poor woman at whom they were ready to 
cast stones. ‘The publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you,”’ Matt. xxi. 
31, 82.—(From MuaLenzere): The service of 
the Midnight Mission is to approach fallen 
women-in the spirit of the Saviour, ‘‘ with the 
voice of brotherly and sisterly concern; to let 
them feel that they are not utterly friendless; 
to address them with unaffected sympathy; to 
whisper in the ear words of the one true Friend; 
to be Christ’s missionaries to them by night, like 
Himself seeking the lost in a benighted world: 
this is no dark mission, but a mission of blessed 
light, illumined of heaven, cheered too with the 
light of penitence and gratitude.” J 


B. CHAP. VIII. 12-80. 
[CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Again therefore Jesus spoke to 
them [tédcv otv aitoic éAdAncev 6 
*I 7000¢].—The connection varies according as 
the section on the adulteress is regarded as in 
its true place or interpolated. 

On the supposition of its interpolation Meyer 
construes thus (and Liicke): ‘After the Sanhe- 
drin had failed in their attempt to get possession 
of Jesus, and had become divided among them- 
selves, as is related in ch. vii. 45-52, Jesus was 
able, in consequence of this miscarriage of the 
plan of His enemies (oiv), to appear again and 
speak to the assembly in the temple.” The 
mad is supposed to show that the time of the 
discourse is one of the days following the day 
‘of the feast. De Wette, on the contrary, sup- 
poses that John has not intended to preserve 
closely the thread of the history. Tholuck 
considers it impossible to decide whether the 
discourse was delivered on the last day of the 
feast or after it. He says: “If the pericope 
‘is genuine, this exclamation must have occurred 
some hours later.”” Rather, a whole night and 
some hours later. 

If the section be genuine, the words following 
are connected with the affair of the adulteress 
(Cocceius, Bengel). We have given this connec- 
tion the preference. In view of the remarks 
that the repeated md/vv in ver. 12 and ver. 21 is 
quite unmeaning without this section, for Jesus 
has not been interrupted by the history ch. vii. 
45-52; only the evangelist has interrupted him- 
self by communicating some things which pre- 
ceded behind the scenes. But the official state 
‘of things after the production of the adulteress 
“must have been essentially changed. ‘The rulers 





who threatened to take Jesus, and occasioned 
His saying, I shall soon go away from you,— 
have given Him an involuntary token of acknow- 
ledgment before the people; now He has the field 
again for a time, and can speak once more. The 
transactions following took place, accordingly, 
after the scene just preceding, on the day after 
the last day of the feast, 

I am the light of the world.—Opinions as 
to the occasion of this figurative utterance: 1. 
Sunrise, or sunset. But the former was long 
past, and the latter had not yet come; and Jesus 
appears here not as autitype of the sun, as in 
ch, ix. 5, but as the essential light, the light of 
the night. 2. The reading of the section Isa. 
xlii.; since the ‘light of the Gentiles” (géc 
évvdv) of ver. 6 is equivalent to the “light of 
the world” (¢@¢ tov xéouov) of this place, and 
designates the Messiah. Jesus, accordingly, 
here addresses Himself to the hope of the light 
of Israel and the Gentiles (Luke ii. 32; Johni. 
4,9). Against this it has been observed that 
the reading of Scripture lessons belonged to the 
synagogues, not to the temple; even the temple- 
synagogue, which Vitringa adduces, was not in 
the temple itself (Liicke, p. 283). 38. The torch- 
feast, or the illumination at the feast of taberna- 
cles. In the court of the women stood great 
golden candelabras, which were lit on the evening 
of the first day of the feast, and spread their light 
over all Jerusalem, while by the mena torch-light 
dance with music and singing was performed 
before these candelabras (see Winer, Laubhiitten- 
fest. These lights are not to be confounded with 
the large golden lamps in the sanctuary). Ac- . 
cording to Maimonides this illumination took 
place also on the other evenings of the festival. 
Even apart from this, the exhausted lamps in the 
women’s court, or in the treasury-hall where Je- 
sus according to ver. 20 was speaking, would on 
the day after the feast as distinctly suggest the 
symbolical transitory illumination of Jerusalem, 
as the eighth day of the feast would suggest the 
cessation of the symbolical streams of water; 
and this gave the Lord the same occasion for de- 
scribing Himself as the true enlightener of the 
night, which the previous day had given for pre- 
senting Himself as the opener of the true foun- 
tain (Wetstein, Paulus, Olshausen; see Leben 
Jesu, IL, p. 955). Opinions which lack a full ap- 
preciation of John’s symbolization, like Meyer’s, 
lose their weight by that very lack; though ac- 
cording to them we must take not the torch-light 
part of the feast, but, with Hug, the sight of the 
candelabras, as the occasion of our Lord’s ex- 
pression. Of course the Messianic prophecies 
in Is. xlii. 6; Mal. iv. 2; Lu. ii., as well as the 
rabbinical figures (Lightfoot, p. 1041), assisted 
this application. But beyond doubt the illumi- 
nation was specifically an emblem of the pillar 
fire which had accompanied Israel at the time of 
its pilgrimage in the wilderness and its dwelling 
in tabernacles; therefore also an emblem of the 
later manifestation of the dd&a of the Lord, the 
idea of the Shekinah (see Is. iv. 5). To this was 
further added, as the immediate occasion, the 
fact that the adulterous woman had fallen into 
darkness, and that the tempters of Jesus had 
come and gone away in spiritual darkness. 

The light of the world. Kécwog is here, a8 
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in xvii. 11, and elsewhere, the world of humanity 
in its obscuration. The true light, which en- 
lightens the human night, the antitype of the 
temple light and of all lamps and night lights, is 
the personal truth and purity, which enlightens 
and sanctifies, or delivers from walking in re- 
ligious and moral darkness. The substance or 
New Testament fulfilment of the pillar of fire. 

Shall in no wise walk in the darkness 
[oo My wepeTatyon &v TH o kot i@g).—Ac- 
cording to the reading mepitatgon,* this is as- 
suring: He shall surely not walk. A stronger 
expression of the assurance which is implied in 
the light of Christ; not to be understood as a 
demand, for this is precluded by the words: He 
that followeth Me. Darkness; the sphere of 
error, of delusion, of blindness, A fundamental 
conception of John. 

Shall have the light of life.—Zxoria, the 
fear of death, had literally brought the adul- 
teress to the verge of bodily deathitself. Hence 
the light of life is here not the life as light, but 
the light as life, as giving, securing, and sus- 
taining the true life, He shall have it for a sure 
possession of his own, for the following of Christ 
by faith causes an enlightenment from Him 
which proves itself asa living light, the life 
turning into light, the light turning into life, a 
fountain of life; as the water which He gives 
becomes a fountain within. 

Ver. 13. Thy witness is not true.—The 
Pharisees who were present rejected the great 
utterance of Jesus respecting Himself, ‘but, 
prudently enough avoiding the matter of it, 
they dispute its formal validity.” Meyer. In 
reference to the matter of it they perhaps felt 
half bound by the preceding hypocritical act of 
homage on the part of their fellows. Jesus Him- 
self also seemed to them to have formerly, chap. 
y. 31, suggested to them this rule which they 
now stated. But (says Liicke) the case is dif- 
ferent. Matters of conscience, of the inmost 
sense of God and of divine things must be juged 
of otherwise than matters of outward experi- 
ence. As-God can only reveal and bear witness 
to Himself (4 d& Yed¢ avrdg Eavto a€cdmcoTo¢ Udprue, 
says Chrysostom), so the divine life and light in 
the world are only their own evidence. ‘(I;umen,” 
says Augustine, ‘‘et alia demonstrat et se wsum. 
Testimonium sibi perhibet lux, aperit sanos oculos, et 
sibi ipsa testis est.” Yet the times differ. Christ 
must. be first accredited and introduced by the 
Father on the testimony of Scripture and 
miracle; afterwards His own testimony of Him- 
self is valid. The connection also in that place 
and in this is very different. There Christ pro- 
fessed Himself the awakener of the dead, and 
as such the Father had accredited Him by the 
miraculous raising of the sick. Here He pre- 
sents Himself as the sure guide through the dark- 
ness of this world to the true life, and His creden- 
tial in this character must be the certitude of His 
own conviction. The proof of the truth of this 
conviction lies in the fact that He is clear respect- 
ing the course of His own life, His origin and His 
goal, and this proof He soon states further. on. 
[Comp. my note on ch, y. 31, p. 192.—P. S.] 





_ * (The rec. reads mepiratycet, With D. EK. al., but reprrarnon 
is supported by &, B. F. G., etc. Orig., and adopted by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf and Alford.—P, 8.] 


falls on the judging itself. 





Ver. 14. Though I bear witness of my- 
self, efc.—Even when I am in this situation, as 
I am just now. He hereby intimates, that in 
other respects He quotes also another witness (the 
Father), as immediately afterwards in ver. 17. 

For I know whence I came.—The clear 
consciousness of His origin and appointment on 
the one hand, and of His destination on the other 
(His apy# and His réAoc), gives Him also a clear 
knowledge of His path, clearness respecting His 
own way and His guidance of others. He comes 
from the Father and goes to the Father (chap. 
xvi. 28). Therefore He reveals the Father and 
is the way to the Father. Or He és in His es- 
sence pure person, He goes to the perfection of 
His personality, therefore He is in His holy per- 
sonal conduct the quickener and restorer of err- 
ing souls to personal life. 

But ye know not [ipeic dé obk oldare] 
whence I come, and whither I go.—In the 
former case the aorist (7AVov), now the present 
(gpxoua, imayw). They could not know whence 
He had come, but they ought to have seen whence 
He still at present came, to wit, that He was sent 
by God. And from His appearance they might 
then have inferred His origin. No more did they 
know whence He was going, though they fully 
intended to put Him to death; that is, they did 
not know that by the sacrifice of His life in death 
He would rise to glory. The reading: or [7 in- 
stead of «ai, and] whither I go, is improbable, be- 
cause the knowledge of Christ’s end depends 
upon the knowledge of His spiritual origin. 
Grotius accounts for Christ’s testifying of Him- 
self from His being sent of God: ‘‘Legationis in- 
juncte conscius est is, cui mjuncta est, religui ab 
ipso hoc debent discere.” A true point, but not the 
whole thought. Cocceius observes that no other 
man knows whence He comes and whither He 
goes, and in this respect Christ stands above 
others, and may testify of Himself. Unques- 
tionably His clear divine-human consciousness 
was the bright star of salvation in the night of 
the world. 

Ver. 15. Ye judge according to the flesh 
[xara t7v odpxa].—Tholuck (after De Wette): 
‘The loose and floating progression of ideas looks 
as if the ideas were inaccurately reproduced.” 
Hardly! The train of thought is similar to that 
at chap. vii. 24; except that here the emphasis 
Ye already judge per- 
sons and actions according to the flesh, according 
to their outward, finite appearance, and accord- 
ing to finite standards (kar’ dyuv, vii. 24). He 
means, therefore, primarily, judging by a false 
outward standard, but, in connection with it, 
judging by a false inward estimate (so Chrysos- 
tom, De Wette: after a carnal, selfish manner). 
Ye judge (condemn) the internal character of 
the Son of Man from His humble form; I judge 
(condemn) no person. Meyer justly observes 
that the addition: according to the flesh, is not 
to be here supplied (as Augustine and others 
would have it; Liicke: as ye do), but the xpivew 
is emphatic in the sense of karaxpiverr. This 
is supported by the turn in ver. 16. The sen- 
tence, however, probably includes a reference 
to their theocratic judicial office, which in the 
affair of the adulteress had shown a thirst for 
reprobation, while His office consists not only in 
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not judging, but in deliveringand saving. Hence 
-modifications of the sentence: J judge no one. 
Now (viv, Augustine and others) is not untrue 
to the sense, but superfluous. So is the explana- 
tion: I have no pleasure in judging (De Wette). 
The maxim of Christ, however, is founded of 
course on the fact that He distinguishes between 
the original nature or essential constitution of 
persons and their caricature in sin (which Meyer 
disputes). It is just this which makes Him Re- 
deemer. : 

Ver..16. But even if I myself judge.— 
-Meyer supposes thai this also means condemn, 
-and that the Lord would say that there are ‘‘ex- 
ceptions to that maxim of not judging.” But the 
exceptions would destroy the positiveness of the 
previous sentence. He judgeth no man. (un- 
favorably), but He does judge in general, and in 
the special sense judges in condemnation of sin 
in every man. Thusin His decision respecting 
the adulteress and her accusers He judged. Thus 


He judges or forms His estimate of them and of ' 


Himself. But all His judging is xpiow aAgdiv4 
(see the critical notes), the real, essential esti- 
mation (of persons), discrimination (of sinner and 
sin), and separation (of believer and unbeliever). 
The ground of this judgment, of His being thus 
true, is that the Father by the actual course of 
things executes these same decisions, separations, 
and judgments, which the spirit of Christ: passes. 

Ver. 17. In your law.—From this turn it 
clearly appears that Christ was including judg- 
ment respecting Himself. After He has declared 
that His own testimony is alone sufficient for the 
declaration that He is the light of the world, He 
returns to the assurance that after all He is not 
limited to His own testimony, but has the “ather 
also for a witness. In your law, 7, e., in the law 
in which ye make your boast, and the very letter 
of which also binds you; not in the law which is 
nothing to Me (whether in the antinomian inter- 
pretation of Schweizer, or the doctrinal interpre- 
tation of De Wette). Comp. chap. v. 39; vii. 22; 
wiii. 5, 45-47; x. 85.—Tholuck: In this way of 
speaking of the véuo¢ we must by no means fail 
to perceive a characteristic of John.—The testi- 
mony of two men is true. A free quotation 
from Deut. xvii. 6. Two men is emphatic. 

Ver: 18. I am he who beareth witness, 
etc. —He produces two: significant witnesses: 
His own consciousness and the power of the Father 
working with Him. Paulus would take the éya 
to mean: I, as one who knows Himself; Ols- 
hausen: I, ag Son of God. But it means also in 
particular: I, as the one sent by the Father. 
That which makes two witnesses valid in law, is 
the agreement of two consciences in a public 
declaration under oath. Andif there may be 
two false witnesses it must be one of those ab- 
normal, horrible exceptions for which human so- 
ciety cannot provide. But when the power of 
God in the miracles of Christ and His word in 
the Old Testament agree with the word of Jesus, 
it is a harmony of testimonies, in which the testi- 
mony of the Father Himself joined with the testi- 
mony of Him whom. He has sent must be ac- 
knowledged. 

Ver. 19. Where is thy Father ?—An inten- 
tional misapprehension and malicious mockery. 
Therefore no doubt also a feint, as if they were 
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inquiring after a human father of Jesus (Augus- 


_tine, and others); the use of zou instead of rig ig 


not against this. The Pharisees well knew that 
God is invisible; if their question had referred 
to God, it must have been: Where then does 
God, Thy Father, testify of Thee? They seem, 
in mockery, to look about for a human father of 
Jesus as His witness. This reference of the 
word to wu human father does not necessarily in~ 
volve, as Tholuck thinks, the calumnious intima- 
tion that He was a bastard (Cyril); for the 
thing in hand is not any exact. information con- 
cerning His birth, but the presentation of His 
Father asa witness. Yet the irony might possibly 
have gone even to this wicked extent. : 

If ye had known me, etc,—Because they 
did not and would not perceive the divine Spirit 
in the words and life of Jesus, they were blind 
to the Spirit of God in His miracles, as well as to 
the testimony of God concerning Him in the 
Scriptures; and this proved that they did not 
know God Himself any more than they knew Je- 
sus. Comp. chap. xiv. 9. 

Ver. 20. In the treasury.— Ev Tr yeCopvAak- 
tm. We must in the first place distinguish be- 
tween the treasury-hall, the yaloguAd«ov which 
was in the court of the women (7. ¢., the court be- 
yond which the women did not venture, but 
where the men also stopped or passed, see Mark 
xii. 41), and the treasure-chambers of the tem- 
ple, yalopvadna. Then we must again distin- 
guish between the more special term yaloguAdx:ov, 
applied to the thirteen chests, and the same term 
in its more general application to the whole hall 
of’the chests, which was also galled yaSogu/dxiov, 
(see Tholuck, p. 241, where Meyer’s translation; 
at the money chests,—is also set aside). The 
evangelist names this locality, because it was the 
most public, here everybody deposited his temple 
gifts. The locality gives the bold words of Christ 
concerning Himselt*and concerning the Phari- 
sees their full force; yet ‘‘no one laid hands on 
Him, for IZis hour had not yet come,” chap. vii. 80 
«The refrain of the history with an air of tri- 
umph.” Meyer. 

Ver. 21. Again therefore he said to them, 
I go away, and ye will seek me, and will 
die in your sin [év r7 duaprig tov aro- 
Saveicte].—As He had said before, chap. vii, 
83. Not a new discourse, placed by Ewald and 
Meyer, contrary to the usual view, on one of the 
subsequent days. It seems unnecessary to as- 
sume (with Tholuck) a special occasion for this 
discourse; for the occasion in the preceding 
mockery of the Pharisees stands out strongly 
enough (hence the odv). The mockery of unbe- 
lief stands entirely on a line with persecution; 
mockery therefore is here to the Lord a new 
signal of approaching death, as persecution was 
at chap. vil. 34. But for this reason He here 
declares still more strongly than He did there, 
both His freedom in His death and their condem- 
nation. In the former case: Ve will not find me; 
now: Ye will die in your sin. The seeking again 
denotes the seeking of the Messiah amidst the 
impending judgments; not a penitent seeking of 
the Redeemer, but a fanatical chiliastic seeking 
of a political deliverer. Hence without any find- 
ing of Christ. And the not finding is, positively, 
a dyinginsin, Liicke: The thing meant is na 
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‘tural dying in the state of sin, not a dying on 
‘account of sin or by reason of sin. But the 
former idea cannot here be kept apart from the 
latter. The sins are their sins as a whole, sealed 
‘by their unbelief and their murderous spirit to- 
-wards the Messiah; the dying is dying in the 
whole sense of the word: perishing in woe, irre- 
‘mediable death, utter ruin in this world and in 
‘that which is to come; and lastly the persons 
meant are the people as a whole, deceivers and 
deceived. But as the dueic does not mean every 
single Jew, so the sin of obduracy is not foretold 
‘of all, nor the prospect of death extended to hope- 
less damnation in every case. Only the sin and 
death of the nation as a body are without limit. 

The extension of the condemnation into the fu- 
ture world Jesus declares in the words: ‘* Whither 
Igo, ye cannot come.” As they now could not 
spiritually reach Him, so hereafter even as sup- 
pliants they could not reach Him on the throne 
of His glory nor beyond in His heaven. A dis- 
tinct opposite of hell is not to be thought of (as 
Meyer holds) ; a place of punishment is no doubt 
at least implied. 

Ver. 22. Will he kill himself ?—Formerly 
He said: ‘‘Where I am;” now he says: ‘* Whither 
Igo.” Hence they now (the Jews in the Juda- 
istic sense) give their mockery another and a 
more biting form. ‘The irony of chap. vii. 35, 
rises to impudent sarcasm.” Tholuck. They as- 
sume that He spoke of His death; and as He 
called this a drdyew, they mock, because they 
have no conception of the element of voluntary 
departure in the violence of death: ‘Will Ie kill 
Himself?” They think He has set Himself far 
above them in saying that they could not reach 
Him; they revenge themselves by suggesting 
that He will sink far below them. An orthodox 
Jew, they would say, utterly abhors suicide. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, De Brilo Jud. III. 8, 5, the 
self-murderer goes to the oxorérepoc adn. Thus, 
according to the orthodox Jewish doctrine, to 
which the Pharisees bore allegiance, the suicide 
falls to the lowest hell of Hades, and is separated 
by a great gulf from Abraham's bosom (Luke xvi. 
26), into which they hoped to go. Concerning a 
peculiar interpretation of Origen, see Liicke, p. 
207: [that Jesus would kill Himself, and so go 
to the place and punishment of suicides, to which 
the Jews could not go, because their sin did not 
subject them to it.—Tr. } 


Ver. 23. Yeare from beneath; I am from 
above.—Jesus meets their mockery with a calm 
assertion which turns the point of it against 
themselves. For from beneath hardly means here 
merely from the earth (Meyer), as in chap. iii. 31; 
but, as in viii. 44, it denotes the diabolical na- 
ture which they have shown, and by virtue of 
which they belong to that dark nether world. 
They therefore could go thither, where they are 
spiritually at home; He could not, since He is 
Jrom above, from heaven (chap. iii. 3). The an- 
fithesis in these words is that of hades and 
heaven, says Origen; in the moral sense, says 
Stier; on the contrary Tholuck, with Meyer, 
makes the antithesis heaven and earth. But the 
parallel xécpuoc obroc does not prove this; for that 
expression denotes not the visible world in itself, 
but the old bad nature of the world: 

The more obscure first sentence He explains 


by the second: Ye are of this world.— 
Kécuoc ovroc, also, according to the Jewish 
Christology, denoted pre-eminently the ancient 
heathen world, which was to come into condem- 
nation. Iam not of this world. Therefore 
in spirit and life belonging to the aidv 6 uéAdow, 
the new and higher world. The former antithe- 
sis denotes the principle of the life; the latter, the 
sphere of life corresponding. 

Ver. 24. Isaid therefore unto you, that 
ye will die in your sins.—That is to say, the 
words: ‘‘ye will die in your sins,” and the 
words: ‘ye are of this world,” or “irom be- 
neath,” are equivalent. ‘Lheir being from be- 
neath as to the principle of their life is the rea- 
son why they will die in their sins (Crell. Other 
views of the connection see in Tholuck). Meyer: 
‘¢Observe that in this repetition of the denuncia- 
tion the emphasis, which in ver. 21 lay upon in 
your sins, falls upon will die, and thus the per- 
dition itself comes into the foreground, which can 
be averted only by conversion to faith.” 

Yet they must not understand Him that they 
are in a fatalistic sense from beneath, or of this 
world, and therefore cannot but die in their sins. 
Hence He adds the condition: If ye believe 
not thatIamHe. There is, therefore, no lack 
of clearness in the connection (as Tholuck sup- 
poses). The expression: ‘that I am He,” is 
mysteriously delivered, without mention of the 
predicate. Meyer: ‘*To wit, the Messiah, the 
self-evident predicate.” But the matter was not 
so simple; otherwise Christ would have pre- 
viously named Himself the Messiah. And this 
He would not do, because their conception of the 
Messiah was distorted. They must, therefore, 
step by step perceive and believe that He is what 
He professed to be: the one sent of the Father, 
the Son of Man, the Quickener, the Light of the 
world; last: the one from above. They must 
believe in Him according to His words and His 
deeds; His higher existence, His real being, 
which stood before their eyes, and the real na- 
ture of which they criticised away, they must 
believe; not till then could they receive the word 
that He was the Messiah. The predicate is, 
therefore, the representation of Himself which 
Jesus gives in the context. According to Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis, I. 62), an imitation of the Old 
Testament Ni IN. Undoubtedly correct in the 


view that both here and there the self-evidencing 
living presence of the divine person must be above 
all things acknowledged without prejudice. 

This mysterious import of the word is indicated 
also by the question of the Jews: ‘* Who art thou?” 
(ver. 25). ‘They wished to draw the last decisive 
word from Him. The answer of Jesus which fol- 
lows speaks to thesame point. Luther takes the od 
ti¢ el as contemptuous; so does Meyer. But it is 
rather a sly question, to decoy or force Jesus to an 
avowal. Comp. chap. x. 24. If we compare thé 
expression 6r¢ éy@ eiue with that in ch. vii. 39: obra 
yap qv Tvedua adycov,—we might naturally trans+ 
late: that lam here. That He is present as He is 
present in the fulness of His divine-human life, 
—this they must believe and apprehend before 
they willrightly apprehend Him as the Messiah: 

Ver. 25. Even the same that I said unto 
you from the beginning. [So the E. V! 
renders T7v Gpyyro-re Kat KaAG Dui» 
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Conip. Text. Norrs.—P. S.].—This passage has 
been a crux interpretum, because the progressive 
unfolding of the idea of the Messiah by Christ 
in His presentation of Himself has not been 
appreciated. The interpretation depends not 
merely on the sense of tv apyfv, but also on 
that of the expression 6 tc Kai Aad@ typiv. 

[To state the points more fully, the interpre- 
tation depends: 1) On the construction of the 
whole sentence—whether it be interrogative, or 
exclamatory, or declarative; 2) on the sense of 
THv apxqv, whether it be taken substantively 
(principium, the beginning, the Logos), or adver- 
bially (in the beginning, from the beginning, first of 
all, to start with, or omnino, generally); 3) on the 
ambiguity of é7v (conjunct.) and 6, 7c (relative); 
4) on the meaning of Aa/6 as distinct from Aéya; 
5) on the proper force of kai. I remark in the 
premises that we must take r7v apyjv adver- 
bially, and write 6, rT, since ért (quoniam, quia) 
gives no good sense.—P. 8.] 

1. Constructions which take the sentence as a 
question. 

(a) Cyril, Chrysostom, Matthei, Liicke (more 
or less equivalent) : Why do I even speak to you 
at all? [Cur vero omnino vobiscum loquor? cur 
frustra vobiscum disputo2—P.S.] (Comp. x. 25). 
This is grammatically possible, for 77 apyfv can 
mean omnino (in certain circumstances), and 4, 
Ti can mean why. But such asentence would be 
contradicted by Christ’s going on to speak, and 
it would be too “‘empty” (Meyer). 

[With this agrees in sense Ewald’s explana- 
tion, with this difference that he takes the sen- 
tence as an indignant exclamation: That I should 
have to speak to you.at all! . (Dass ich auch tiber- 
haupt zu euch rede!) But this leaves the position 
of tiv apyqv before br, (as Ewald writes instead 
of 6, rc) unexplained.—P. 8. 

(6) Meyer (and Hilgenfeld): What I originally 
(from the first) say to you, that do ye ask ? 
or (Do you ask), what I have long been telling 
you? The objection to this is that Christ had 
from the first not presented Himself as Messiah. 
Besides, there is no: Do ye ask?—in the sen- 
tence. 

2. Constructions which connect with this sen- 
tence the oAAd éyw following [ver. 26, and put 
only acomma, instead of aperiod, after Aa26 tui]. 
Some manuscripts, Bengel, Olshausen. Hof- 
mann: ‘For the first, for the present, since He 
is engaged in speaking to them, He has many re- 
proving and condemning things to say to them.” 
This would be an entire evasion of the question 
‘they had put.* 

8. Constructions which take the sentence as a 
declaration. 

(a) Augustine (similarly Bede, Rupert, Lampe, 
Fritzche): Principium (the Logos, the Word) me 
credite, quia (6rt) et loquor vobis, 7. e. quia humilis 
_propter vos factus ad ista verba descendi. [Words- 
‘worth: ‘“¢I am what I am also declaring to you, 
the Beginning ;” comp. Rev. xxi. 6, 7 4p x7) Kai 70 
rédoc.—P. S.] Untenable both in point of gram- 





*(Baiimlein: “If we must take the question: Who art 
thou? as expressing contempt and wonder that Jesus should 
‘venture tosay: Ye shall die in your sins,—the reply: thy 
apxnv—6 Te Kai AGAG Yuiv—moAdAa exw mept dp. Aad. k. Kp. is 
pestectly suitable: Assuredly (from the first, in general) I 
pave—whet Iam doing.also now—many things to say, * ele.— 
B.D. Y.]° 5 rare eer 








mar and of fact; t7v apyfv is adverbial, and 
Jesus could not present Himself to these adver- 
saries as the divine Logos. [A reference to the 
Logos would require Aéyo instead of AaAa.—P.S. ] 

(6) Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Tholuck: ‘I am* what I told you in the begin- 
ning (and tell you until now).” But (1) He had 
not given them from the beginning a definite de- 
scription of Himself; (2) r7v apyiv ought not to 
stard first; not to say that we ought rather to 
have é7.dAqoa [instead of Aad]. 

(c) Luthardt: “From the beginning I am, 
that [7c] I may even speak to you.” Obscure, 
and in part incorrect; for Jesus did not exist 
merely to speak to the Jews (see Meyer). 

(d) Bretschneider: ‘At the outset I declared 
concerning Myself what I say also now.” But 
there is no AeAdAnka. 

(e) De Wette: ‘First of all, or above all, I am 
what I even say to you.”+ Luther: “I am your 
preacher; if ye first believe this, ye will also 
know by experience who I am, and in no other 
way.” (Ammon: He is to be known, above all 
things, from His words). But, in the first place, 
tiv aoxvhv must mean for the first thing, to begin 
with; and secondly, Christ says not that they 
must know Him from His words, but He refers 
to accounts which He actually gave of Himself. 

(f) Winer: ‘I am wholly such as I represent 
Myself in My words.” See the grammatical 
objection against wholly in Meyer. 

(g) ‘To begin with, for the first, I am that 
which I even say to you;” or, “First of all, lam 
the very thing I am declaring unto you.” _Eras- 
mus, Bucer, Grotius,{ et al., Leben Jesu, II., 963, 
Briickner.Z For the first thing, they must receive 
with confidence His descriptions of Himself as the 
fountain of life, the light of the world, etc., which 
He openly and familiarly talks (AaA6) to them; 
then they will come to a full knowledge of His 
character; for all depends on their ceasing to 
determine His character by their crude notion 
of the Messiah, ceasing to require in Him such 
a Messiah as they have imagined, and beginning 
to determine their ideas of the Messiah from His 
revelation of Himself, and to correct and spi- 
ritualize them accordingly. When Tholuck ob-.. 
jects that, upon this interpretation, Jesus would 
be drawing them first to a lower view of Himself, 
and afterwards to a higher, he is mistaken; for 
the issue here is between a designation of Him- 





*['Eyo eiue is supplied from the preceding question of the 
Jews: av tis el ;—P.S. 4 

+ [Von vorne herein (vor allen Dingen) bin ich, was ich auch 
zu euch rede ; i.¢., am in fact what I say; I must be known 
from My speeches. Alford professes to follow this interpre- 
tation of De Wette as expanded by Stier, but translates some- 
what differently: “Essentially (rhv apxnv, traced up to its 
principle, generally), that which I also discourse unto you ; or, 
in very deed, that same which I speak unto you. He is the 
Logos—His discourses are the revelation of Himself. .. When 
Moses asked the name of God, Zam that which I am, was the 
mysterious answer; . . . but when God manifest in the flesh 
is asked the same question, it is: I am that which I SPEAK.” 
Profound and true in itself; but hardly an interpretation of 
the text in hand. The question, in all its circumstances and 
its spirit, is not the same as that of Moses: and a hidden refer- 
ence to Adyos would produce Aéyw rather than Aado.—P. 8.] 

{[Grotius: Primum hoc sum quod et dico vobis (i. ¢., Vix 
mundi) = mpatov wer 6, TL Kat Aéyw vuiv.—P, 8.] : 

[Briickner, ed. 5th, does not materially differ from Ne 
Wette, except that he rejects his rendering of thv apxye \y 
above. all things (vor allen Dingen), and translates: to begin 
with (von vorne. herein),—Godet translates: (I am) Precisely 
what I tell you (no more or less).—P. S.] 4 
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self by the New Testament thing that He is, and 
a designation of Himself by the theocratic name, 
which in its rabbinical form had to be regene- 
rated by the New Testament spirit, and the course 
of thought is not from lower to higher, but from 
the more general to the more specific. 

Ver. 26. Ihave many things to say and 
to judge of you.—Ilepi tuév is emphatic. Be- 
cause He has so much to say and to judge of 
them, so much.to clear up with them, He cannot 
go on to the final, decisive declaration concern- 
ing Himself. It must first be still more clearly 
brought out, what they are, and where they stand. 
Tholuck, therefore, groundlessly remarks, quo- 
ting an opinion of Maldonatus: ‘‘This expres- 
sion also disturbs the clearness of the course of 
thought.” . The opinion, of course; has in view 
also what follows. 

But he that sent me is true.—’A/Ad is 
difficult. Meyer,:with Apollinaris: woAAd éxwv 
Aéyewv rept budv, ory. So Euthymius and others. 
Better Liicke, Tholuck and others, after older 
expositors: However much I have to judge con- 
cerning you, My xpiove is still aAydgc. Yet this 
sentiment isto bemodified. It grieves Him that 
He has so much to judge of them; yet, it must 
be so; God, who hath sent. Him, is true. God 
judges in act according to truth, and Christ, the 
interpreter of His essential words which He 
hears of Him through the facts and through the 
showing of the Spirit, must do the same in 
speech. The dAAd, therefore, forms an adversa- 
tive (missed in this view by Meyer) to the moA/d- 
éyo. According to Chrysostom the apodosis 
would mean; But I limit Myself to speaking ra 
mpoc ouTnpiav, ov Ta mpd éEAeyyov. Meyer: He 
has things to say to the world, other than the 
worthlessness of His enemies. But in this view 
God would rather be referred to as. gracious, 
than as true. And Christ would not appeal to 
His duty to speak what He hears (comp. ch. 
vy. 80). 

Wen 27.. They understood not.—Different 
conceptions: (1) "Q r7¢ ayvoiac, Chrysostom. (2) 
Strange and improbable that they did not under- 
stand, De Wette. (3) The beginning, of a new 
discourse with other hearers, Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius, Meyer. (4) A moral obtuseness, and refu- 
sal of acknowledgment, Liicke. So Stier and 
Tholuck; hardness of heart.—The. failure to 
understand was. due,.on the contrary, to their 
suspecting a secret. .behind the expression: He 
that sent Me, on account of their greedy chiliastic 
hope of a Messiah. For as Messiah: in their 
sense Christ would have still been welcome to 
them. This introduces what follows. 

Ver. 28. When ye have lifted up the 
Son of man.—It is now their turn to be tempted 
by Jesus, though in’ a holy mind. Jesus appa- 
rently yields to their vagueness of mind with a 
term. of many meanings; hence the oiy. The 
sense is: lifted up on the cross,:as in ch. iii, 14; 
but it carries also the thought that this shame- 
ful lifting up would .be the means of His real 
exaltation (Calvin, et al.),. which. comes more 
strongly to light in ch. xii. 32. Now His hearers 
understand it to mean: When.ye haye acknow- 
ledged the Son of Man as Messiah, and proclaimed 
Him in political form.—Then shall ye know 
that I am he.—Some willingly, in the out- 
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pouring of the Holy Ghost; others against theiz 
will, in the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. (comp. 
ch. vi. 62, a passage which is elucidated by 
this. On the differentinterpretations of the 
knowing, see Tholuck). They take it thus: 
Then shall ye perceive how I manifest and prove 
Myself the Messiah after your mind.—And that 
I do nothing of myself.—(’A7z’ éuavrov comes 
under 67, and is not, as Lampe takes it, a new 
proposition). That is: That I donot of My own 
will and ambition usurp the honor and glory of 
Messiah. They understand it: That I, for secret 
reasons, do not come forward.on-my own respon- 
sibility, but abide. the result.—But speak 
these things as the Father taught. me.— 
His action is according to the instruction of the 
Father, primarily a testifying, speaking (there- 
fore not a completing, according to Bengel and 
De Wette: a2 completed by moe, 01d by Aaa); 
and this very thing includes self-command in the 
matter of a decisive Messianic profession. Just 
this reserve leads Him into the difficult position, 
in which He seems to stand alone, and yet is not 
alone.. He manifests Himself and conceals Him- 
self.as the Father instructs Him. See the his- 
tory of the temptation. Now His hearers take 
it that the divine arrangement requires the Mes- 
siah to let the Messianic people take the initiative 
in His elevation, | 

Ver. 29. And he that sent me is with me. 
—The Messiah’s trust to the arrangement of the 
Father in the trying course assigned Him. But 


‘in the progress of their misapprehension they 


must take Him as expressing His confidence of 
happy success.in His Messianic enterprise with 
the help of God.—He hath not left me alone. 
—Pointing to the help of God which He has 
hitherto received, and which is secured to Him 
by the co-working of the divine purpose through- 
out the government of the world with His work, 
as well as with His Spirit, and by the co-working 
of His dominion with the Father. But they pro- 
bably think of the silent. preparation of extra- 
ordinary succor. 
For I. always,do the things that are 
pleasing to him.—(Not: As appears from the 
fact that I do, etc., Maldonatus. . The assistance 
of the Father is to be distinguished from the 
essential unity of the Father with the Son, and 
reciprocates the obedience of Jesus.) In His 
unconditional obedience He has the seal of His 
unconditional, confidence. But they may ima- 
gine: He has already introduced and arranged 
everything according to the direction of Qod. 
Ver. 30. As he spoke these words, many 
believed in him.—In. the simplest historical 
sense: Became disciples, came forward as fol- 
lowers and confessors of Him. What kind of 
faith this was, the sequel must teach, and Jesus 
Himself took care that the faith which arose out 
of: chiliastic misconstructions should .soon be 
tested and set right. Tholuck: ‘Tuvorevew ig 
here used for a faith which arises certainly not 
from miracles, but from the word; by force of 
the imposing power of His testimony concerning 
Himself; a faith, however, which was but super. 
ficial, for it did not find in the words of Jesus 
phyata the Cope. They stand upon the footing 
of the disciples mentioned in ch. vi. 66; hence 
vévew is required of them.” The main thing 
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required is submission to the word of Christ, re- 
nunciation. of their carnal expectations, and a 
clearing and spiritualizing of their faith. 

_ Failure to observe the misconstructions traced 
above has occasioned much confusion over the 
‘words of Jesus immediately following, and over 
the relapse of many or most of these disciples, 
which follows soon upon them. 


é 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As Christ is the source of life under. differ- 
ent aspects: source of satisfaction, source.of 


healing, source of quickening and inspiration, | 


—so He is the light also under different aspects: 
the. star by night which. prevents wandering in 
darkness, the sun by day which brings with. it 
the works of. the day and opens the eye to the 
day, ch. ix. Here He is the star or lamp of the 
night, the true pillar of fire, which is set to 
lighten from Mount. Zion, the holy.city and the 
world. Suggested by the illumination at the 
feast of tabernacles. ‘‘‘ Next to the water-draw- 
ing and libation, this illumination was the lead- 
ing feature of the festivities. As.the drawing 
and pouring of the water typified the fulness of 
salvation which abode in Jerusalem and flowed 
forth thence, so these lights typified the enlight- 
ening of the world from the mountain of the 
‘Lord, Mic. iv. 2; Isa. ii, 2; 1x. 3, 5; lv. 5; 
Zech. xiv. 7,17. After the manner of His former 
interpretation of the water-drawing Jesus points 
here to that illumination. It was in Him that 
that prophetic festivity found its fulfilment: the 
light of the Gentiles, Isa. xlii. 6; xlix. 6; ix. 1, 2. 
He who follows Him, follows no flitting, earthly 
glimmer, which first flashes up, and then leaves the 
darkness only the more dismal; His light isalight 
of life, a light which in itself is life.’’ Gerlach. 

2. The consciousness of Christ is the star of 
night, the sun of day. He is sure of His origin 

(from the Father), of His destination (to the 

Father), and therefore of His way (with the 
Father), and can therefore offer Himself with 
absolute certitude and confidence as the guide 
of life to the people who are wandering in, dark- 
ness. ‘Though I bear witness of Myself, yet 
_My. witness is true.” Consciousness attested by 
conscience is the basis ofall. certitude (Luther, 
Descartes, Kant, Schleiermacher)., . Christ’s di- 
_vine self-consciousness is the starting-point of 
all divine certitude. Augustine: A light shows 
itself, as well as. other things. . Youlight a lamp, 
for example, to,look for a garment, and the burn- 
_ing lamp helps you find it; but do you also light 
a lamp to look for a burningJamp? 

_ 8. The assault of the men of the letter on the tes- 
timony of Christ concerning Himself, a type of the 
battle between dead tradition and living faith. 

_ 4,.The world’s way of judging, and Christ’s 
way: (1) The world. judges of the nature of the 
_ person after the flesh (subjectively, with a car- 
nal judgment, and objectively, from. the mere 
_ appearance) ; Christ judges not. the, nature of 
_the person, but his guilt. (2) The world fore- 
stalls the judgment..of God, and, midway, con- 
demns. Christ to the cross; Christ -~pronounces 
“the judgment of God, and the actual judgment 
_ He does not execute till the end of the world... 
») 5. Christ’s appeal to the testimony of His 





Father, and the mockery of the Jews; the fact, 
and the mistaking and denial, of the original 
Life. ‘‘It is remarkable how, in the words: i 
your law (of which ye are so proud), Jesus takes 
issue with them, and indeed, as it were quits 
them.” Gerlach. <‘‘Had not God from eternity 
come out of a rigid, self-imprisoned unity, and 
revealed Himself as second person in the Son, 
etc., He had not been able to redeem the human 
race, nor even therefore, to reveal, demonstrate 
Himself to it in His full truth.” Jdd, 

[53. The significant expression: ‘the Father 
is with Me,” is a.counterpart of: ‘The Word 
was with God,’ in ch. i. 1. .From eternity the 
Son was with the Father; in time the Father 
is with the Son. This personal distinction of 
the Father and the Son from each other is the 
stronger rather than the weaker, for that other: 
“The Word was God,’’ which stands by its side, 
and which has a parallel here in ver. 19:.‘‘If ye 
had known Me, ye should have known My Father 
also.” It isimpossible to do justice to its signi- 
ficance, without the doctrine of the essential, 
eternal trinity of the Godhead ; and this doctrine 
may be said to be contained in this combination 
of mysterious words. Augustine, in the Catena: 
«Blush, thou Sabellian; our Lord doth not say, 
I am the Father, and I the self-same person am 
the Son; but Lam not alone, because the Father is 
with Me.”’—K. D. Y.] 

6. The suicidal world suspects Christ and 
Christianity of a suicidal intent. Character of 
suicide on the part of the Lord. From beneath: 
the contrast of suicide, which is from beneath, 
and self-sacrifice, which is from above. 

_ [63%. Here the Lord says: ‘‘I am from above;” . 
‘‘ye neither know Me, nor My Father;” ‘‘ye 
cannot tell whence I come, and whither I go.” 
He had said before, ch. vii. 28: ‘¢Ye both know 
Me, and know whence I am.” This apparent 
contradiction only reflects in His free, spontane- 
ous utterance the perfect harmony and unity of 
real deity and real humanity (against Docetism 
and Apollinarianism) in Him. And yet His 


having a really earthly, human origin, as well 


as a really divine, was not the same as being 
from beneath and of this world. _ This world ‘lieth 
in the wicked one.” —E. D. Y.] 

7. Christ. reveals Himself in the spirit by 
veiling Himself in the flesh. ‘‘ The teaching of 
Christ is not something outside of Him or added 
to Him; He Himself is all teacher, all revela- 
tion; His doctrine is Himself.” Gerlach. 

[74.. «The Being who sent Jesus into the 
world, was in such close companionship with 
Him, that He shared with Him, so to speak, all 
the. opprobrium and_ hostility with which His 
mission was met, and would be present to His 
aid in every danger... . It should ever be borne 
in mind that this obedience of the Son, although 
strictly predicable of Him only in His Messianic 
office, is to be regarded as proceeding from His 
essential unity with the Father; else, as Olshau- 
sen well remarks, ... it, would depend for its 
perpetuity upon the fidelity of the Son... ... It is 
based upon those immutable relations of com- 
panionship springing from the essential unity of 
the Father and Son, and referred to so emphati- 
cally.in the preceding words, ts with me.” J.J. 
Owen.—E, D, Y.] . 
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8. The chiliastic elements in the life of Jewish 
people: a. During the life of Jesus, in Galilee 
(John vi.), in Judea (John viii.); 3. After the 
ascension of the Lord, (1) at the time of found- 
ing of the church, Acts vi. 7; (2) before the 
death of James the Just. See his biography. 

9. It is not right to presume that the rulers of 
the Jews would have absolutely closed themselves 
beforehand against the impression of the Messi- 
ahship of Jesus. On the contrary they were 
thoroughly disposed from the beginning, under 
certain conditions, to acknowledge Him as Mes- 
siah; vz., if He would meet their idea of Mes- 
siah (see Matt. iv.) This accounts for the alter- 
nate attractions and the repulsions, which John 
exhibits to us in the boldest contrast, ch. iii.; 
chs. viii. and x. Even in the revilings against 
Christ on the cross the craving for a chiliastic 
Messiah may be perceived (Matt. xxvii. 42, see 
Leben Jesu, I. 8, p. 1562). This explains again 
the Lord’s reservation of His name of Messiah, 
which He positively refused to have publicly 
proclaimed by the people until the Palm-Sunday, 
and to which He Himself did not confess until 
the hour of His condemnation before the high 
council. 

10. In the miraculous gliding of Christ out of 
the hands of His enemies, both here and often 
elsewhere, Luthardt rightly sees a presage of 
the resurrection of Christ, by which He perfectly 
transported Himself from the violence of His 
foes. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doctrinal and Ethical points.—Christ 
the true pillar of fire to His people: 1. He gives 
light upon the world of sin. 2. He gives light 
through the world of nature. 38. He gives light 
to His believing followers.—Christ the light of 
the world in His saving work for those who fol- 
low Him: 1. The Light of the world. 2. The 
followers of the light. 3. The saving effect: (a) 
They shall not walk in darkness. (6) They shall 
have the light of life-—The star of heaven in 
thé night of earth.—The morning star, which 
guides out of the night of death into the 
day of life.—The light of life: 1. The light as 
life. The effect of the enlightening of the un- 
derstanding is the quickening of the heart. 2. 
‘The life as light. Quickening is enlightenment. 
—The true light and the true life are one.—Re- 
demption by the light of life from walking in 
the night.—Christ the light of the world: 1. In 
the sureness of His course. 2. In that which 
His work begins with: not judging, not destroy- 
ing, but quickening. 8 In that which His work 
ends with: separating by the effects of light, 
Judging according to the fact, separating dead 
and living. 4. In that which His work both 
‘begins and ends with: the revealing of the real 
‘God, of the Father in His working, His quick- 
ening, His judging. 

' The Jews’ judging after the flesh, a judgment 
‘against themselves: 1. It is a judgment of the 
éarnal mind, of passion, on the revelations of 
the Spirit. 2. It is a judgment according to out- 
ward appearance and pedigree on the wonders of 
the new life. 3. It isa carnal condemnation of the 
flivine gentleness which could rescue from damna- 








tion.—Prejudice, a way to coudemnation.—The 
Jewish students of God, in the treasury of God, 
unmasked as ignorant despisers of Cod.—Tha 
manifest Father of Christ, a hidden God to His 
adversaries.—How Christ can charge spirituar 
ignorance upon His adversaries at the height of 
their power (in the treasury). Men of the letter 
have the treasury of God, and not the knowledge 
of God. 

The fearful word of Christ concerning His de- 
parture: 1. The horrible misinterpretation of it. 
2. Its true meaning.—Suicide elucidated by the 
conversation of Christ with the Jews.—Self-kill- 
ing and self-sacrifice; or, the death from be- 
neath, and the life from above.—To be from be- 
neath, and to be from above.—How Christ would 
be known according to His own representation 
of Himself, and not according to the preconceived 
opinions of the world: 1. According to the Old 
Testament, not according to the Jewish schools. 
2. According to the New Testament, not accord- 
ing to medieval tradition. 38. According to His 
divine glory, not according to our human notion. 
—Legitimate steps in the revelation of Christ to 
us.—Before the world would come toa decision 
concerning Christ, it must have the judgment of 
Christ concerning Himself.—Ver. 26. The judg- 
ment of Christ concerning the world unavoidable: 
1. As a testimony to the real government of God. 
2. As a testimony to His true view of things.— 
The words of Christ. concerning His elevation, as 
they are misinterpreted by the ear of the Jews. 
—The power of the Spirit in these words of the 
Lord: (a) His confidence that His elevation on 
the cross will be the lowest depth of His path to 
His heavenly exaltation. (b) The merey with 
which He still gives His enemies the prospect of 
knowing their salvation by His death and resur- 
rection. (c) The clear prediction of the effect of 
the preaching of the cross in the New Testament 
dispensation.—The twofold knowing that Jesus 
is the Lord, as produced by His twofold elevation 
(the knowing which believers have, and that 
which unbelievers have). 

The word of Christ: Zam not (left) alone: 1. 
The sense of the expression: The Father is with 
Him through the whole course of His sufferings 
(Gethsemane). 2. The confidence of it: Notwith- 
standing He was soon to be forsaken by all the 
world and apparently by God Himself. 38. The 
foundation of the confidence: for I do always 
those things, ete. : 

Those who believe from misunderstanding.— 
The form of enthusiastic belief, which can imme- 
diately turn into the bitterest unbelief.—Misun- 
derstanding of the word of God: 1. Its forms. 2. 
Its causes. 38. Its marks. 4. Its solution, 5. 
Its consequences. 

Starke: Lance: The illumination of the un- 
derstanding always inseparably connected with 
the sanctification of the will. On life depends 
light or use of eyes.—Teachers should always 
lead their hearers from the earthly to the spirit- 
ual.—Hepinger: He who follows Christ never 
misses the right way; always with will-o’-the- 
wisps! Is. xi. 8, 4.—God, who is (abtémoroc) the 
truth itself, can testify of Himself, and all men, 
though they be but liars, must believe His testi- 
mony.—If the Father and the Son testify the 
very same thing, how strong, how invincible ig 
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the testimony !—Stiff-necked enemies, of the truth 
deride what they donot and will not understand, 
and when they can go no further, they start some- 
thing ridiculous.—(In the treasury.) God won- 
derfully protects faithful teachers and confessors 
of His word.—QursneL: Jesus says nothing but 
what the Father bids Him say; therefore should 
His ministers also preach nothing but what they 
have learned of Him, Rom. xv. 18.—Ver. 28. 
Zetsius: The prophecies of God will never be 
more truly and fully understood than in their 
fulfilment.—O how many Christiansdo not know 
Christ before they have crucified Him with their 
sins! 

Bravune: “Shall not walk in darkness,” in un- 
holiness, in sin. It is manifestly a fundamental 
truth that mind and will belong together; neither 
can be corrupted or improved without the other; 
and enlightenment and sanctification ever play 
into one another. At the same time, looking at 
the preceding occurrences, the Lord seems to in- 
tend to guard His dealing with the fallen woman 
against all abuses. He does not let sin prevail.— 
Does not the sun bear witness even to its own 
existence? 


went; His adversaries knew neither.—Contend 
not with blasphemers over God, but over noble 
life.—The cross is the knot in which humiliation 
and exaltation are entwined. In the cross the 
deepest humiliation ended; in the cross exalta- 
tion began. 

Hevpner: Some light a man will always fol- 
low; the question is whether he will choose the 
right one. Criterion: The following of Jesus 


casts out all uncertain, restless groping.—There, 


are only two ways: that of the darkness, and 
that of the light.—The test of true illumination 
is that it gives life.—Bearing witness to one’s 
self by no means absolutely inadmissible.—The 
believer also knows the source and the goal of 
his life.—How little would the hostile Jews have 
suspected that this Jesus, their antagonist, would 
soon be exalted at the right hand of God. So 
the children of the world suspect not the speedy 
glorification of the godly whom they despise.— 


Set it aside, if you can.—Jesus alone | 
knew both whence He came and whither He! 
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Ver. 19; comp. v. 87. The knowing of tha 
Father and the knowing of the Son are insepara- 
ble.—J go my way. Our enjoyment of the means 
of grace has its day.— Ye shall seek Me. Thetime 
is sure to come when the man shall know those 
through whom God would have saved him; chil- 
dren their father, etc.—Ye cannot come. Heaven 
inaccessible to the assaults of the wicked —From 
beneath, etc. Between the worldly-minded and 
the heavenly-minded there is as great a distance 
(and an abyss) as between heaven and earth.— 
The enemies of the good cause must involuntarily 
promote it. j 

ScHLEIERMACHER: Walking inthe light, walk- 
ing in the truth.—If our faith in the Lord rested 
on any human testimony, He could not be that on 
which we: might build the full certainty of our. 
salvation. We must cease to be of this world: 
then we can believe that He is that.—The Lord 
leaves not alone those who are joined with the 
Redeemer.—Busser: Zech. xiv. 7: ‘*At even- 
ing time it shall be light.” —If Christ is tho light 
of the world, the world without Him is dark- 
ness. — What a. cutting contradiction: The 
treasury of God surrounded by a God-forsak:n 
people, whose offerings were as heartless as the 
coin clinking in the chest.—Heb. xii. 3.—Christ, 
and Christians with Him, go above, to heaven, 
because they are come down from above; but 
the servants of sin and of the devil go down, be- 
cause they are from beneath. 

[Marr. Henry: Ver. 12. He that followeth Me.’ 
Tt is not enough to look at this light, and to gaze 
upon it; but we must follow ‘it, believe in it, 
walk in it,—for it is a light to our feet, not our 
eyes only.—Ver. 26: I have many things to say, 
ete. 1. Whatever discoveries of sin are made to 
us, He that searcheth the heart hath still more 
to judge of us, 1 John iii. 30. 2. How much so- 
ever God reckons with sinners in this world, 
there is still a farther reckoning yet behind, 
Deut, xxxii. 34. 8. Let us not be forward to say 
all we can say, even against the worst of men; 
we may have many things to say by way of cen- 
sure, which yet it is better to leave unsaid, for 
what is it to us?—E. D. Y.] 





‘Iv. 


CHRIST THE LIBERATOR, AS SON OF THE HOUSE IN OPPOSITION TO SERVANTS; THE ONE 


SENT FROM 


GOD, AS AGAINST THE AGENTS OF THE DEVIL; THE ETERNAL AND THO HOPE OF ABRAHAM AS 


AGAINST THE BODILY SEED OF ABRAHAM. 
SATAN, THE HOPE OF ABRAHAM. 
STONING. 


A GREAT SWINGING FROM FAITH TO UNBELIEF. 


OR: THE LIBERATOR OF ISRAEL, THD ADVERSARY OF 


ATTEMPTED 


Cuap. VIII. 31-59. 
(Vers. 46-59, the Pericope for Judica Sunday.) 


31 

had believed him]. If 
32 indeed; And ye shall 
33 free. They answered 


Then said Jesus [Jesus therefore said] to those Jews which believed on him [who 
ye continue in my word, then are ye [ye are] my’ disciples 
[will] know the truth, and the truth shall [will] make you 
him, We be [are] Abraham’s seed, and were never in bond- 


34 age to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall [will] be made free? Jesus answered 


them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 


Whosoever committeth sin is the servant [a 
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35 bondman, a slave] of sin? And the servant [the bondman] abideth not in the house’ 
36 for ever: but [omit but] the Son [son] abideth ever.’ If the Son therefore shall 
37 make you [If then the Son make you] free, ye shall [will] be free indeed. I know 
that ye are Abraham’s seed; but ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no place: 
38 [maketh no progress] in you. I speak that which I have seen with my [the] 
39 Father: and ye [likewise]* do that which ye have seen with your father.’ ‘They 
answered and. said unto him, Abraham is our father. Jesus saith unto them, If. 
40-ye were [are]® Abraham’s children, ye would’ do the works of Abraham... But now 
ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you [spoken to you] the truth, which I 
41 have heard of [I heard from] God: this [the like of this] did not Abraham. Ye do 
the deeds [works] of your father. Then said they [They said] to him, We be [were] 
42, not born of fornication; we have one Father, even God. -Jesus said unto them, If 
God were your Father, ye: would love me: for I proceeded forth and came {am 
43 come] from God; [for] neither came I of myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not: 
44 understand my speech? even because® ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of your 
father [of the father who is] the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will [ye de- 
sire to] do: he was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not [doth not stand | 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him. When he® speaketh a lie, he speak- 
eth of his own [from his own nature]: for [because] he is a liar; and the father of 
45 it [thereof]. And [But] because I tell you [speak] the truth, ye believe me not. 
46 Which of you convinceth [convicteth] me of sin? And [omit And] if I say the 
AZ truth, why do ye not believe me? He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye 
therefore hear them not [for this cause ye do not hear], because ye are not of God. 
48 Then answered the Jews [The Jews answered], and said unto him, Say we not 
49 well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil[demon]? Jesus answered, I have 
50 not a devil [demon]; but I honour my Father, and ye do dishonour me. And 
51 [But] I seek not mine own glory: there is one that seeketh and. judgeth. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my saying [my word] he shall [will] 
never see death. 
52 Then” said the Jews unto him, Now we know that thou hast a devil [demon]. 
Abraham is dead [died], and the prophets; and thou sayest, [fa man keep my saying 
53 [my word], he shall [will] never taste of death. Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, which is dead [who died]? and the prophets are dead [the prophets also 
54 died]: whom makest thou [dost thou make] thyself? Jesus answered, If I honour 
[glorify] myself my honour [glory] is nothing: it is my Father that honoureth 
55 [glorifieth] me; of whom ye say, that he is your [our]’* God: Yetye have not 
known him; but I know him: and if I should say, I know him not, I shall [should] 
56 bea liar like unto you: but I know him, and keep his saying [word]. Your* 
father Abraham rejoiced to see [that he should see, tva 77] my day: and he saw 
57 it, and was glad. ‘hen said the Jews [The Jews therefore said] unto him, Thou art 
58 not yet fifty’ years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was [was made, or, born, yevéodac] 
IT am [elpé]. 
59 Then took they up [Therefore they took up] stones to cast at him: but Jesus 
hid himself, and went out of the temple, going through the midst of them, and 
so passed by [omit going—by].® 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 31—[Cod. Sin. omits the pou, so generalizing the idea of disciple.—E. D. Y.] 

2 Ver. 34.—TYs duaprias is wanting in Cod. D., Iren., Hil., eéc. [Cod. Sin., with most of the leading authorities, has it}. 
The omission has been caused by the general expression 0 6 dovAos following. n 

8 Ver, 85.—[This whole clause 6 vios—aiava is wanting in Cod. Sin, Otherwise it is unquestioned. The omission is 
probably an effort to strip the 6 5é dodAos, ver. 34, of that generalness which seemed to others to require the omission of the 
THS auaptias before it.—E. D. Y. 

4 Ver. 38.—[odv after duets is disputed in the Greek text, and should be translated therefore or accordingly or likewise or 
by the same rule. Meyer: “ Inovv liegt eine schmerzliche Ironie.”—P.S. 
i 5 Ver. 38.—Instead of 6 éwpdkare mapa TO Tarp Vuav, We Should read, according to decisive authorities (B.C. K.): & 
Heovoare mapa Tov matpds. [An ironical allusion to the devil.] Mov and dmev are probably exegetical interpolations. 
[Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford omit them. §&. D. have them. They also support Lachmann and Tischendorf in reading 
& éyé instead of éya 6, in the first clause But in the second it reads: & éwpdxate mapa Tov matpds. Nothing in the nature 
df the case would seem to require jxovears here rather than the éwpdk. which is used of Christ in His relation to the Father; 
for in ver. 40 the hearing is applied to Christ, and in ver. 41 the see/mg is implied in the case of the Jews.—Y.] i 

6 Ver, 39.—B. D. L. LN] éore, [instead of Fre, were, text. rec.] to which, however, the ézrocetre does not correspcnd. [Meyer : 
*The apparent want of grammatical correspondence between the two members has occasioned the change now of éore inta 


Ey 
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va of kay into movetre (Vulg., Aug.).” Meyer, with Griesbach and Lachmann, prefers éore, and is supported by 
od. Sin.—Y. 

7 Ibid.—The ay is not sufficiently accredited. 
___8 Ver. 43.—[Dr. Lange translates this as belonging to the question, not as an answer; takes 6r1=aare: “ Why do ye not 
understand my speech, so that ye cannot hear my word?” . See the Exegesis.—Y.] 

® Ver, 44.—['Uhe reading ds av is untenable. ] 

_ 20 Ver. 51.—Toy éuov Adyov. The reading tov Adyov Tov éudv is exegetical. [Lachmann and Tischendorf read roy €w0b 
Aéyov, and Meyer thinks the balance of authority in favor of that reading. Hahn, Stier and Theile, etc., prefer the other, 
and Cod. Sin. supports it. Cod. Sin. also has the weaker futures typjcer and Gewpycet, instead of the subjunctives TnPHOH 
oe Pewphens But in ver, 52 it agrees with all the great authorities in yevonrac, against the future yevoerat of the Vext, 

c.—Y. 
“il Ver. 52._[Cod. Sin. supports Lachmann and Tischendorf in omitting oby—Y.] 
22 Ver. 54.—According to B. C.* D.[Cod. Sim], etc., Sogdow. [Rec.: SogaGw.] 
_ ,}® Ibid —[The Recepta, and therefore the English Version, are supported ‘by the Cod. Sin.: buav, but A. B.2 C.al. read 
Huey, direct discourse. J.J. Owen: “Some critics connect” the succeeding clause with this, “and translate of whom ye 
Say ‘he is our God,’ and know him not. But this presents less forcibly the contrast between their arrogant claims and real 
ignorance of God.” “The conjunction is simply cat. The-main contrast also would seem to lie between the Jews? ignorance 
and Christ’s knowledge of God.—Y.] 
14 Ver, 56.—The authorities waver between juov (our father) and Juv (your father). The first reading is more probable. 
[There is probably a mistake here. Lachmann indeed quotes Origen in favor of nuav, but Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, 
Westcott and Hort mention no such reading in this verse, while in ver. 55 the authorities are divided between cds dpar” 


and 6d. nuav.—P..8.] 


} Ver. 57.—The reading tecoapdxovra in Chrysostom and others is exegetical. 
16 Thid.—[Cod. Sin! édpaxev oe ; hath Abraham seen thee? to conform their question to Christ’s assertion, ver. 56.—Y[ 
17 Ver. 59.—The words from éeA@sv to the end are wanting in B. D:, Vulgate, and seem to have been: transferred from 
Luke iv. 30 by way of exegesis... [Wanting also in Cod. Sin.—Y.] 
e 


EXEGETICAL. AND. CRITICAL. 


[The last discourse had made an impression 
on many, and brought them to the door of a 
superficial discipleship (ver. 30), while yet their 
heart was full of prejudice. These half converts 
the Lord now addresses and warns them not to 
be satisfied with a passing excitement of feeling, 
but to become true and steady disciples. Then 
they would kuow the truth, and the truth would 
give them true freedom from the degrading bond- 
age of sin and error. 
as the fruit of faith, and freedom as the fruit of 
knowledge. This earnest exhortation brings out 
the latent hatred of the Jews, whereupon the 
Lord, with fearful severity, exposes the diaboli- 
éal nature of their opposition to Him, while He at 
the same time reveals His divine nature as the de- 
stroyer of death and the One who was before Abra- 
ham was born. This address, in the lively form 
of dialogue, unites the character of a testimony 
concerning Himself and a judgment of the Jews, 
and rises to the summit of moral force.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 31. If ye continue in my word.— 
That is, here, not merely: continue to believe, 
but believe according to the spirit of the word, 
and in obedience to the word, which He spoke. 
Working towards an exposure of their misappre- 
hension of His words—Ye are my disciples 
indeed.—This, therefore, must first appear. 
[There is a latent antithesis between semorevkd- 
tac and padyrai. It was one thing to believe in 
Jesus, quite another to be disciples, learners. 
The one could be a momentary impulse; the 
other required constant study and obedience? ] 
True discipleship is the condition and guaranty 
of their knowing the truth; and then this know- 
ledge carries the blessing, that the truth should 
make them free. Freedom is the very thing they 
were bent upon all along; but a political, theo- 
eratic freedom, as pictured by a chiliastic. mind. 
Christ opens to them the prospect of a higher 
freedom which, if they should be true disciples, 
they would owe to the liberating effect of the 
truth, the living knowledge of God; He opens 
the prospect of freedom from sin. 

Ver. 32. Ye shall know the truth more 
and more. [Hengstenberg: ‘A difference of 


Knowledge appears here: 





degree of*knowledge is put in the form of know- 
ledge itself as opposed to ignorance, because in 
comparison with future attainments of knowledge 
in the path of fidelity, the present knowledge’ 
would be quite insignificant. The truth is not 
merely something thought; it has taken flesh 
and blood in Christ, who says, Jam the truth. By 
a deeper and deeper knowing of Christ they would 
know also the truth, after which, as after free- 
dom, every man who is not utterly lost has a 
deep constitutional longing, and this living truth 
would make them free from the bondage of sin 
and error; while the truth considered merely as 
a thought of the mind would be utterly power- 
less. The same liberating effect which is here 
ascribed to the truth, is in ver. 36 ascribed to 
Christ.” —E. D. Y.] 

[The truth will make you free, 7 aA7dera 
éAcvVepooet bmac. Comp. ver. 86: “If the 
Son make you free, ye will be free indeed,” dvrTwe¢ 
éAeb¥epot. Christ associates liberty always 
with the truth, which He is Himself, and pre- 
sents the truth as the cause, and liberty as the 
effect. So also Paul speaks of liberty always in 
this positive, highest and noblest sense, liberty 
in Christ, the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, liberty from the bondage of sin and error, 
comp. Rom. viii. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 17; Gal. ii. 4; v. 
1,18; Jas. i. 25; 1 Fet. ii. 12. Man is truly 
free when he is released from abnormal foreign 
restraints and moves in harmony with the mind 
and will of God as his proper element. ‘Deo 
servire vera libertas est.” —P. 8.] 

Ver. 33. They answered him, We are 
Abraham's seed (or, offspring ).—Here comes 
the turning-point. Christ has openly told them 
that He would redeem them spiritually from sin 
by the truth, and in this sense make them free; 
and now they see their misapprehension of His 
former words. But in bitter vexation they plunge 
into a new mistake, supposing that Christ had 
their political bondage in view, and would re- 
quire them to console themselves under their 
political oppression with the enjoyment of spirit- 
ual truth. Hence, instead of explaining: Thou 
shouldst free us from the domination of the Ro- 
mans, they explain with insulted pride, that they 
are already free; they have never been any man’s 
slaves. This answer contains (1) an unbelieving 
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denial of their spiritual servitude; for they 
studiously avoid the spiritual meaning of the words 
of Jesus; (2) a revolutionary, chiliastic protest 
against the idea that they acknowledged the do- 
minion of the Romans, or that they could, as the 
words of Jesus implied, console themselves under 
it with spiritual elevation. This breaks again the 
scarcely formed union with Christ. This sharp 
contrast in the same Jews between a great demon- 
stration of submission to Jesus and a hostility 
ready to stone Him,—this reaction of sentiment, 
coming the moment they were undeceived con- 
cerning their chiliastic expectations, appears re- 
peatedly in the Gospel of John in significant gra- 
dations. It has already come distinctly to view 
chap. vi. 80 (comp. ver. 15); and in chap. x. 31 
(comp. ver. 24) it is still more glaring than here. 

If these historical points are not duly con- 
sidered, it must seem strange that the same Jews 
who had just believed in a mass, should so soon 
relapse into the bitterest unbelief. Hence many 
have supposed that here other Jews of the mass, 
quite distinct from those believing ones, now 
come forward and take up the conversation (Au- 
gustine, Calovius, etc., Liicke e¢ al.). Tholuck: 
‘Tt is far more likely that the same adversaries 
who have hitherto been in view, the ’Iovdaio, are 
the subject of dmexpidnoav. Before the believing 
hearers speak, some of the rulers interpose, to 
repel the supposed slander upon the whole peo- 
ple.” This would imply an inaccuracy of expres- 
sion. On the contrary, according to the narra- 
tive of the evangelist, they are manifestly the 
same to whom Jesus had spoken, and arexpidnoav 
cannot be translated: cf was answered. Justly, 
therefore, Chrysostom, Maldonatus, Bengel, and 
others, have taken them tobe thesame. Chrysos- 
tom gave the sufficient interpretation: Karémecev 
evdéiac abrov 7} didvoia: TovTo dé yéyovev amd Tov 
mpoc Ta Koousxad éxrogodat. [Their belief imme- 
diately gave way; and that because of their 
eagerness after worldly things.” ] It seems trans- 
parent (1) that Jesus in His reply, ver. 34, to 
those who speak in ver. 83, simply pursues the 
discourse He had begun in vers. 31, 32; and (2) 
that His suggestion of the need of being made 
free, ver. 32, was intended to test the sincerity, or 
provoke the latent insincerity, of the faith of the 
persons of vers. 30, 81. Contrary to Dr. Tho- 
luck’s remark above, the evangelist has here very 
accurately designated the interlocutors, ver. 31, 
as Jesus and those Jews who believed on Him. 
Meyer suggests that ‘the oAAoi, ver. 380, are 
many among the hearers in general; among these 
‘many’ were some hierarchical Jews, and to these 
Jesus speaks in ver. 31.” There probably was 
this difference among the believing many; but it 
is hardly in John’s view here. Hengstenberg, 
who agrees on this point with Tholuck, thinks 
«John was quite too much intent upon reality 
than to ascribe faith to such murderous ene- 
mies of Christ as these, on the ground of a 
mere fleeting emotion.” But this very considera- 
tion might work the other way: the Evangelist 
would take even a transient and impure faith for 
whatit is worth as faith forthe time. This great 
relapse from a flash of faith into deepened dark- 
ness of unbelief may be just the ‘“‘reality ” on 
which John isintent. [Of recent expositors Ols- 
hausen, Meyer, Stier, Alford, Ellicott (‘‘ Life of 
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Christ”), J. J. Owen, and others, take the same 
view with Dr. Lange.—E. D. Y.] 

Ibid. We are Abraham’s seed.— These 
words are put as the foundation of what follows: 
And were never in bondage (never yielded 
ourselves as bond-servants). Because they were 
Abraham’s seed (on the strength of many Old 
Testament passages like Gen. xxii. 17; xvii. 16), 
they claimed, according to Jewish theology, not 
only freedom, but even dominion over the na- 
tions. As rérore includes the whole past, these 
words can only mean: Often as we have been 
under oppression (under Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Syrians), we have never acknowledged any op- 
pressor as master, but have always submitted 
only from necessity, reserving our right to free- 
dom, and striving after it. This reservation 
carried the spirit and design of revolution, and 
afterwards, in the Jewish war, acted it out in the 
Zealotsand Sicarii (Joseph. De bello Jud.,vii. 8, 6). 

This extremely simple state of the case many 
interpreters have lost sight of, failing to distin- 
guish between a bondage de facto and a bondage 
de gure; hence a list of mistaken explanations 
(specified by Tholuck, p. 250). Tholuck, refer- 
ring to my Leben Jesu, 11.2, 968: ‘*They were as 
far from acknowledging subjection to Rome, as 
modern Rome is from acknowledging secular re- 
lations which. contradict its hierarchical con- 
sciousness.” ‘‘Only as a domination de facto, 
and not de jure, does even Josephus represent to 
them the Roman domination, on the prudential 
principle of yielding to superior force (De dello 
Jud. v. 9,8). And to this day it stands among 
the fifteen benedictions which should be said 
every morning: ‘Blessed art Thou, that Thou 
hast not made me a slave.’ Schiilehan Aruch. tr. 
Orach Chajim, fol. 10, ch. 38. The meanest la- 
borer who is of the seed of Abraham, is like a 
king, says the Talmud.’’* ; 

Ver. 34. Whosoever :committeth sin 
[rac 6 rordv THY GuaprTiay, living in the 
practice of sin], isa slave of sin.—A solemn 
declaration, enforced with: Verily, verily. In. 
these words Jesus utterly expels the political 
question from His scope. He states first the 
principle, then the application. The com- 
mitting of sin is to be taken with emphasis; He 
whose tendency and habit is to commit sin;} 
which may be applied in a wide sense to every 
man born of the flesh (Rom. vii. 14), in the nar- 
rower sense to the evil propension of the earthly-. 
minded (ch. iii. 20; 1 Jno. iii. 8). He is the 
servant, the slave, of sin; fallen into the worst 
conceivable bondage, or rather the only real 
bondage; the man being even at heart a slave, 





* (Meyer's interpretation that the Jews here in an excited 
state of mind, confine their yiew to their own time, and then 
make earnest of the show of freedom allowed them by the 
Romans (Joseph. vi. 6, 2), by no means excludes Dr. Lange's, 
which Meyer thinks unnecessary. Indeed the constitutional 
and traditional temper of the Jews, as Lange here finely analy- - 
zes it, would be just the source of such excited exagyeration 
as Dr. Meyer finds in these words. And conversely, Lange’s 
view might well include Meyer's: for the Jews are here aot 
so much stating a refined political doctrine, as venting a pas: 
sionate jealousy supported by it. Nor need even the still less 
qualified view of Dr. J. J. Owen be left out: “to refer their — 
reply to the loose and inconsiderate manner of speaking which 
characterizes persons in a state of high excitement, such as 
that into which these persons were thrown by the answer of 
Jesus.” Y.] 

+ (Comp. Matt. viii. 28, épyagémevos thy apapriav.] 
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vwhereas in other sorts of servitude the man may 
‘himself be free within, though in outward bonds. 

_ And the application was obvious. Jesus implied 
that they, not only for being born of the flesh, 
but for being carnally-minded and practically 
hostile to the truth, committed sin. The hint 
that they were therefore in the hardest slavery, 
and in the utmost need of liberation by the truth 
which they despised, the Lord in the sequel turns 
gradually into a decided opinion. Comp. Rom. 
vi. 17; vii. 14, ff. ‘* Analogous instances from 
the classics see in Wetstein; from Philo, in Lés- 
ner, p. 149.” Meyer. [‘‘The mere moral senti- 
ment of which this is the moral expression, was 
common among the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers.” Alford.—P. S.] : 

. Ver. 35. And the bondman abideth not 
in the house for ever.—The thought takes its 
turn from the legal relations of civil life. The 
bond-seryant is not an organic member of the 
household, has no inheritance, and can be ex- 
pelled or sold, Gen. xxi. 10; Gal. iv. 80. Accord- 
ing to the law of Moses the Hebrew servant must 
be set free in the seventh year, if he desire; but 
even if he wishes to remain servant of the house, 
he does not thereby become a member of the 
family, Ex. xxi 1 ff. To this legal status of 
the servant, however, as not a permanent member 
of the household, Jesus gives an allegorical mean- 
ing. And in so doing He goes upon a pre- 
sumption, where expositors readily incline to see 
ajump. He who is the servant of sin, is, under 
the dispensation of the law, an involuntary sub- 
ject of the law; therefore a slave of the letter; 
and he who is such a slave of the letter, is aslave 
of sin. Paul also goes on this presumption in 
Gal. iii. 10. The slave of the letter, therefore, 
being a slave of sin, abides not in the house of 
God, the theocracy. The application is obvious: 
In the kingdom of God there have been hitherto 
children and servants (Gal. iii. 22; iv. 1); the 
servants at this time are the unbelieving Jews; 
they are one day driven out (Matt. viii. 12; Rom. 
ix. 31; Gal. iv. 80). Not all Israel, but only the 
unbelieving portion; of these, who treat the law 
as amere statute, a slavery to the letter, which 
corresponds with the bondage of sin, it is de- 
clared that they hold no relation of affinity and 
sonship +9 the master of the house. The refer- 
ence of the servant to Moses, propounded by 
Chrysostom and Euthymius, belongs to a different 
train of thought and a different aspect of the ser- 
vant, Heb. iii. 5.* The house; typically denoting 
the royal family of the Lord, the household of 
God, Ps. xxiii. 6; xxvii. 4. 

The son abideth forever [v:z., in the house. | 
—He is by blood one with the house and heir of 
the house. This point of law is also a similitude, 
expressing the perpetual dwelling and ruling of 
Christ in the kingdom of God. As the son is 
spoken of in the singular, the word cannot be 
taken to imply a class of men who are morally 
and religiously free. And in fact the children 
of the house themselves, under the Old Testament 
economy, not having attained their maturity, are 








* (Alford, with Bengel, Stier, Ebrard, assumes here a refer- 
ence to Ishmael and Isaac, the bond and the free sons of 
the same 4 braham, but the bondwoman and her son are cast 
out. Meyer objects; the sentence being general.—P. 8.] 
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put under the same law with the proper alien 
slaves.* 

[The contrast is here between bondage to sin 
and a freedom to which even the children of the 
house of God could attain only in a new stage, 
a manhood, of spiritual life; and into this new 
stage of full-grown sonship they, and much more 
those who had let themselves down into servitude, 
could come only in Christ, the Son of God. There 
were no sons, whose position would afford, except 
prospectively, a general maxim of the kind here 
before us. Even the children differed not yet 
from servants, though they were not servants of 
sin. While, therefore, the word son not directly 
denoting Christ, but being used generically, 
might properly be printed both here and in the 
verse following without a capital, Dr. J. J. 
Owen’s remark upon it in this verse is unwar- 
rantable, and in the next inconsistent: ‘* The 
word son improperly commences with a capital 
in our common version, as though it referred to 
the Son of God. It stands here opposed to ser- 
vant, and is generically put for all those born to 
a state of freedom, and consequently heirs to the 
paternal inheritance and privileges. In the next 
verse the word Son is properly capitalized,”— 
E. D. Y.] 

Ver, 386. If then the Son make you free.+ 
—A new legal principle is here again presup- ~ 
posed by this expression. The son can give ser- 
vants their freedom; and he can receive them to 
membership in the house, as adopted brothers, 
and to participation in his inheritance. The 
spiritual application which Jesus makes of this 
principle stops with the first point. The house 
of God has its son; and this son must make the 
servants in the house of God free, before any © 
true freedom can be spoken of among you. 

Note, that He speaks primarily only of the son 
of the house, not of the Son of God, and that He 
does not designate Himself as the son (comp. 
ch. v). But His meaning, that He is the son of 
the house, and as such the Son of God, the only 
one who is spiritually free and can give spiritual 
freedom, stands out clearly enough. The sen- 
tence is so framed, that it may be taken as con- 
taining at once the condition of the true freedom 
for Israel, a prophecy concerning the believing 
portion of Israel, and a warning and threaten- 
ing for the unbelieving portion. 

Ye will be free indeed [dvtwc éActHe- 
pot].—As opposed to their visionary, fanatical 
effort after external, political freedom in their 
spiritual bondage. Without the real freedom 
they could neither attain, nor maintain, nor 
eujoy the outward; while the inward freedom 
must ultimately bring about the outward. The 
fact that the son appears as the liberator, instead 
of the lord of the house himself, agrees with the 
figure; all depends in this case on what he is 
willing to do in regard to his hereditary right in 
the servants. Comp. ch. x. 26, 27. 

Ver. 37. I know that ye are Abraham's 
seed; but ye seek to kill me.—The acknow- 





* [Meyer: ‘6 vios mévet cis t. aiava, namely, év 7. 7 oiktg— 
is likewise a general sentence, but with the intended appla- 
cation of the o vids to Christ, who as the Son of God forever 
retains His position and power in the house of God, 7. ¢. in 
the theocracy, comp. Heb. iii. ff."—P. S,] 

+ [Grotius: “‘ Tribuitur hic filio quod modo (ver. 32) VARI 
TATI, quia eam profert filius.’—P. 8. : 
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‘Jedgment of their claim to natural descent from 
Abraham serves only to strengthen the reproof 
‘that follows. What a contrast: Abraham’s seed, 
‘murderers: of Christ! 
‘with seeking to kill Him: (1) because they are 
already turned into an apostasy from Him, which 


‘gannot stop short of deadly enmity; (2) because 


‘they are impelled by the chiliastic idea of Christ, 
“which leads in the end to the crucifixion of 
‘Christ; (3) because they go back to the hierar- 
‘chical opposition, which has already determined 
His death. 

Because my word maketh no progress 
‘in you.—Xopeiv: to make way, go through, 
‘encompass: Metaphorically: to come to some- 
thing, to succeed, to make progress. The last 
meaning isthe most probable here. These adver- 
garies are the persons in view; hence év vpiv 
‘cannot mean amiong you (does not take ‘effect: 
‘Luther; has no success: Liicke).. Jn you: (a) 
Finds no room, gains no ground im you. -Origen, 
Chrysostom, Beza, et al. Meyer says, it cannot 
‘mean this; Tholuck favors this meaning; and 


Origen and Chrysostom ought to have known the 


‘admissible use of the word. Yet this thought 
must then be reduced 1o: (4) Finds no entrance 
into you (Nonnus, Grotius, Luthardt, Tholuck). 
_ But then the accusative [or ei¢ duac] would be 
expected. Better, therefore, De Dieu and Meyer: 
It makes no progress in you. It does not thrive 
in you. This, in fact, Christ has just had ex- 
perience of withthem, They have first misunder- 
stood His word, then loose hold of itagain. This 
‘then turns into an opposition, which by the 
‘strength of its spirit and its reaction (‘he that is 
not with Me,” &c.) must pass into deadly enmity. 
’ Ver. 88. Ispeak what I have seen with 
the (my) Father.—The contrast between Him 
‘and them is threefold: 1. My Father, your father 
(though the verbal antithesis here is critically 
doubtful; see the Trxt. anp Gram. Nores.) 
2. He acts according to what He has clearly seen 
‘with His Father; they act according to what 
they have indistinctly heard from their father 
(and a further antithesis between the perfect éépc- 
xa and the aorist 7xoboare.) Yet to limit édpaxa, 
‘with Meyer, to the pre-existent state of Christ, 
is partial.* 3. His way towards them is to speak 
openly (Aaa) what He has known to be the will 
and decree of the Father; they, on the contrary, 
true to the manner of their father, even in moral 
concerns, go right on to malicious dealing. 
(‘In ody there is a sad irony.”—Meyer.) It is 
the contrast, therefore, of a moral parentage, a 
moral instruction, a moral way, which in Christ 
‘issues in a purely spiritual witness-bearing, and 
one which in the Jews issues in a fanatical, 
murderous falling upon Ohrist. He speaks God’s 
judgment respecting them; they put Him on 
Satanic trial for death. The other result of 
Christ’s seeing: His doing what He sees His 
Father do, does not here come into view. His 
doing is all a doing good, and for this a suscepti- 
bility is prerequisite. But to His adversaries 





* (Dr. Lange, it will be observed, adopts the reading: Ye 
do that which ye heard with your father. See the Texr. 
Nore. This reading seems, indeed) to be doubtful. But 
mapa Tov matpos here (from your father), in distinction from 
the m. 7@ matpi (with my Father) in the former clause, is less 
doubtful, and warrants substantially Dr. Lange’s second anti- 
thesis.—Y.] 


Christ ¢an charge’ them: 
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He says how it stands with them before the law 
and judgment of God. Who His Father is, and 
who is ‘theirs, they must for the present fore- 
bode. Meyer: ‘“‘He means, however, the devil, 
whose children in the ethical view they are, 
whereas He is in the metaphysical ‘view and in 
reality the Son of God.” But the ethical view is 
also included. -On'the one hand; clear impres- 
gion, free compliance; calm declaration; on the 
other, dark, sullen impulse, ‘foreed obedience, 


‘malignant practice. “ Iloceire:- constant conduct; 


including the seeking to kill, but not’ exclusively 
denoting that.” Meyer. Ey 

Ver. 389, Abraham is our father:—The dis- 
tinction between: true children of ‘Abraham and 
spurious children who therefore, as to’ their 
moral nature, must have another father, Christ 
has introduced by the foregoing sentence. They 
suspect the stinging point of His distinction; 
hence their proud assertion, ‘which calls forth 
the Lord’s denial: If ye were Abraham's 
children. In the spiritual sense [children in 
moral character and habits, as distinct from seed 
or mere natural descent, ver. 87.—P.'S.] “Ye 
would do the works of Abraham, works of 
faith, above all the: work of faith. [réxva and 
épya are correlative.]’ Abraham hada longing 
for the coming of Christ, ver. 56. ‘ Just as Paul 
does in Rom. ix. 8, Jesus here distinguishes the 
ethical posterity as ‘téxva from the physical as 
onépua.”’ Tholuck. [So also Meyer and Alford. 
—P.S8.] répua, seed, is rather used to desig- 
nate Abraham’s posterity as a unit, Gal. iii. 16. 

Ver. 40. But now ye seek to kill me.— 
The very opposite of Abraham’s spirit. The 
Lord does not yet characterize their murderous 
plot asa killing of the Christ; this alone con- 
demns them, that they wished to kill in Hima 
man, and a man who had spoken to them the truth, 
who did nothing more but told the truth which 
He had heard from God, and therefore stood as a 
prophet.* The counterpart is Abraham with his 
benevolent spirit in general, with his homage for 
Melchizedek, and with his sparing of Isaac when 
God interposed. 

[A man, dv3porov, with reference to rapa 
tov Veov. This self-designation of Christ asa man, 
a human being, implies'all that is essential to our 
nature. It occurs nowhere else, but instead of it 
the frequent title the Son of Man, with the 
definite article, which atthe same time elevates 
Him above ‘the ordinary level of humanity, 
AeAdAnka, the first person, according to Greek 
rule, see Buttmann, WV. 7. Gr. p. 241. This 
did not Abraham. Litotes, éroince, fecit 
(not fecisset), a statement of fact all the more 
stinging. A reference to Abraham’s treatment 
of the Angel of Jehovah, Gen. xviii. (Lampe, 
Hengstenberg), is not clear.—P. §. ] ; 

Ver. 41. Ye dothe works of your father. 
—Thus much is now perfectly manifest: They 
have, in respect to moral character, some other 
father than Abraham, who is exactly the opposite 
of them in spirit. The deeds of that father they 
do; that is, they do according to his deeds, and 
they. do. according to his bidding; they do his 
deeds in his service. 





* [Godet: “ Remarque la gradation: 1, Faire mourir un 
homme ; 2, un homme organe de la VEeRITE; 38, de la vérité qui 
vient de Dizv.”—P. §8.] 
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We were not born of fornication.—They 
seem to suspect the-spiritual intent of Christ’s 
words, yet they avoid it. by ai first. standing upon 
the literal interpretation.of them, that they may 
then immediately save themselves by a bold 
spring to the spiritual, In the first instance; 
therefore, they say: We arenot bastards fathered 
upon Abraham, but genuine. offspring of Abra- 
ham (bastards. were excluded. from the congre- 
gation, Deut. xxiii. 2). .But they intend there- 
by at the same time to. say; We are notidolaters 
(Grotius, Lampe, : Liicke);...as is evident. from 
their next words: We have one Father, God. 
—Their genuine descent. from Abraham, is sup- 
posed to involve. their having. God: for their 
Father, in the spiritual.sense; and when they 
speak of Him as the one Father, the. é»a. is also 
emphatic; ... ss 

Accordingly they. intend to-say:.,We (jueic, 
with proud. emphasis) are not.like the heathen, 
who are born of whoredom, in apostasy. from 
God (Hosea ii. 4; [Ezek. xx. 30; Is. lvii..3]), 
and have many gods for their spiritual fathers 
(asthey charged especially the ‘Samaritans) ; 
bodily and. spiritually we are free from, the re- 
proach of adulterous birth.* Children of Abra- 
ham, children. of God, Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 
16; Mal. ii. 10; Rom. iv. 16; Gal. iv..23. The 
position: God is. our father,..is therefore in no 
opposition. to the paternity of Abraham. . The 
reference of Euthymius Zigabenus:to the contrast 
of Isaac and Ishmael is unwarrantable. [For 
the Jews would not call Abraham’s connection 
with Hagar one of mopveia, which implies several 
fathers, but one mother.] It is obvious that 
with their appeal to the, fatherhood of God they 
wish to crowd Jesus from His position; whether 
they at the same time intended an allusion to the 
birth of Jesus (Wetstein and others) is doubtful. 
In their monotheistic pride they could boast of 
being the children. of God, even while the accusa- 
tions of the prophets, that Israel was of Gentile 
whoredom (Kzek, xvi.3; see Tholuck, p. 254), 
were in their mind; and we already know how 
little the Jewish fanaticism felt bound by the 
Scriptures. 

_ Ver. 42. If God were your father, ye 
would love me.—Emphatic: Ye would have 
(long ago) learned to love Me; that is, being 
kindred in spirit.and life. Luthardt: This would 
be the ethical test.. From the fact, therefore, 
that they do not love Him [the Son of God, the 





* [Meyer denies all reference to idolatry, as defended by 
Lange with Lampe, Liicke, De Wette, Tholuck, Stier, Heng- 
stenberg, Baumlein, Alford. Bengel aptly characterizes this 
objection of the. Jews as a novus importunitatis Judaice 
paroxysmus.—P. §.] a aie’ 

. | [Dr. Lange presses the imperfect jyamare, but this is 
conditioned by the #v in the protasis, and is better rendered: 
Ye would love Me, than: Ye would have loved Me. The sen- 
tence belongs to the fourth class of hypothetical sentences 
mentioned by Winer, p. 273 and 285, where the condition of: 
the protasis is supposed not to exist: in these cases et is used 
with the imperf. indic., and followed in the apodosis by a 
preterit with the same force; comp. ver..39: el Téxva ‘Tod 
7ABp. HTe, TA Epya ToD "ABp. emworeite, “if ye were Abra- 
ham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham ;’’ John 
v.46: i yap émraotevéte Mwiay, émiateveTe av enol, 
if ye believed Moses, ye would believe Me; ix. 41: et tupdAdot 
re, odK av elxeTeE Guaptiav, “if ye were blind, ye would 
not have sin;” xv.19: et éx Tov Kdopmov HT«, 6 KdapL0s Gv TO 
iSvov €dirct, “if ye were of the world, the world would love 
tts own;’’ xviii. 86; Luke vii. 389: ei hv mpopyrns, éyivwckev 


Gv, “«f he were a prophet, he would know,” etc.—P. 8. 


Beloved of the Father], He can infer with cer 
tainty their ungodly mind and nature. Proof: 
For I(éy) proceeded forth and am come 
from, God.—His consciousness is the clear mir- 
ror, the true standard. He is certain (1) that 
He proceeded forth in His essence and in His 
personality from God, ontologically andethically ; 
(2) that also,.in His appearance and mission 
among. them, in. His..coming like a prophet to 
them, He came from God.* But again, He. is 
certain of this because He came not of Himself, 
a. é. because He knew Himself. to be pure from 
all. egotistic. motives (love.of pleasure, love of 
honor, love of power; see.the history of the 
temptation, Matt. ivy.) ; and, because He was con- 
scious of being sent by. God, i.e. of being actuated 
by divine motives. Nothing but this alternative 
was conceivable: from. Himself, or from God, 
(chap. vii. 18,28); no third origin (Meyer) is 
supposable. .~. 

Ver. 43. Why do ye not understand my. 
speech ?—AaAud, in distinction from Adyoc¢; the 
personal. language, the mode. of speech, the 
familiar tone and sound of the words, in: distinc- 
tion from their meaning [xii. 48: 6 Adyoc. dv 
éAdAjoa; comp, Phil. i. 14; Heb. xiii.7]. From 
its original idea of talk, babble, Aaiud+ here pre- 
serves the element of vividness, warmth, fami- 
liarity. It is the gwvf, the tone of spiritu- 
ality and. tone of love in the shepherd-voice of. 
Christ.{ . They are so far from recognizing this 
‘¢loving tone,’’ that they are incapable of even 
listening to the substance of His words with a 
pure, undistracted, spiritual.ear. .Fanaticism is 
characterized by . “‘ false hearing..and words;” 
primarily by false hearing. . Our Lord means 
unprejudiced, kindly-disposed hearing and atten- 
tion; something more therefore, even here, than 
the general power to understand, which is ex- 
pressed by yvéoxere, and, in the first instance, 
something less than the willing hearing which is 
the beginning of faith itself. To take Aatid and 
Adyo¢g as equivalent, and to lay stress on dkobvecpy, 
and make it the condition precedent to ywvdoxexy 
(as Origen and others do), in the first place 
ignores the distinction of the two meanings of 
Aéyerv and Aadciv, which distinctly runs through 
this Gospel, and in the second place-it overlooks 
the language: ov divacbe axobverv. The point here 
is an ability to hear the 2éyoc, to which the recog- 
nition of the Aadid is the condition precedent. 
We therefore, with Calvin, take the or as inferen- 
tial, equivalent to dore, not with Luther as mean- 
ing for. Manifestly divacfe is to be understood 
ethically, not, with Hilgenfeld, in a Gnostic, fatal- 
istic sense (see Tholuck). The lively emotion in 
the painful interrogatory utterance of these words 
introduced the solemn declaration following. 

Ver. 44. Ye are of the father who is the 
devil.—[Of the (spiritual or moral) fatherhood 
or paternity of the devil, éx Tov matpoc¢ rod 





er 


* [Meyer refers ¢£7A@ov to Christ’s incarnation, and yKw 
to His presence, It is the result of é€7A@ov, and still be- 
longing to é« 7. deov.—P. §.] 

+ [In classical Greek, but in Hellenistic Greek and with 
later writers it often is sermo, speech, without uny contemp- 


| tuous meaning. AaAé refers fo the delivery or manner and 


form, Adyos to the matter or substance, of His discourses,— 
P. 8. ' 

ft ittora: “The spiritual idiom in which, He spoke, ang 
which can only be spiritually understood.’”’—P. §,] 
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écaBdAov. This is the most important doctri- 
nal statement of Christ concerning the devil, 
teaching soberly and solemnly without, figure of 
speech: (1) the objective personality of the devil ; 
(2) bis agency in the fall of the human race, and 
his connection with the whole history of sin as 
the father of murder and falsehood; (8). his own 
apostasy from @ previous normal state in which 
he was created; (4) the connection of bad men 
with the devil.—ipezc with great emphasis, 
ye who boastfully claim to be lineal children 
of Abraham and spiritual children of God, 
are children of His great adversary, the devil. 
rod diaZdA0v is in apposition to matpoc.—P. S.] 
Not: Of the father of devils (plural trav diaBédAwv : 
Grotius); nor the Gnostic absurdity: ‘‘ of the 
father of the devil” [the demiurge], that is the 
God of the Jews [Hilgenfeld, Volkmar]; also 
not: ‘of your father, the devil” (Liicke, [De 
Wette, E. V., Alford,* Wordsworth]) ; but: “ofa 
father who is the devil” (Meyer). The idea is 
clearly confined to ethical fatherhood by the 
placing of father first; so that John could not 
have written simply é« rod diaBdAov. And the 
lusts [Td¢ éridvulac Tov warpoc DmOv 
Oédete wocezv|—Plural; primarily meaning 
not merely thirst for blood [but this is included]. 
According to Matt. iv., these are of three main 
elasses [love of pleasure, love of : onor, love of 
power.—P. 8.]. These lusts of the devil are the 
main springs of the life of his like-minded child- 
ren, who, with their captive propensity, desire 
(9 éAe7e) to do them.+ 

He was a murderer [/it.a manslayer] 
from the beginning [avdporokrdvoc 
an’ apx#c]-—With special reference to their 
hatred of the Messiah issuing in blood-thirst- 
iness and falsehood, hardened adherence to de- 
lusion and calumnious persecution of the truth 
and the evilness of it. The devil was a murderer 
of men from the very beginning (not of his ex- 
istence, but) of human history (comp. Matt. 
xix. 4, where dpy@ likewise stands for the begin- 
ning of human history).t How so? Different 
interpretations. 

(1) The devil is » murderer as the author of 
the fall of Adam, by which death came on man 
(Gen. iii; Rom. v. 12). So Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine,and most in modern times. [Schleierm., 
Thol., Olsh., Luth., Meyer, Ewald, Hengstenb., 
Godet, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. S.] This inter- 
pretation is supported by the expression: “from 
the beginning;”” and by Wisd. of Sol. ii. 24; 
Rey. xii. 9; xx. 232 comp. also Hv. Micod.: 





* [Alford defends the rendering of the E. V. on account of 
the definite article before matpos. But Meyer objects that 
this would require bmeis éx ToD UM av Tatpds.—P. §.] 

+ [The force of OéAere, ye are willing, ready, destrous, ye 
love, to do, is obliterated in the E. V. Comp. on this use of 
Oédew ch. vi, 21; Acts x. 10; Phil. ii. 18; Philem. ver. 14. 
Alford: “It indicates, as in ver. 40, the freedom of the human 
will, as the foundation of the condemnation of the sinner.” 
Godet: ‘ Le verb OéXere est contraire a l idée dune dé- 
pendance jataliste que Hilgenfeld attribue a Jean; wl ex- 
prime l assentiment volontaire, ! abondance de sympathie, 
avec laquelle ils se mettent a V euvre pour satisfaire les 
appetits de leur pere,”—P. 8.] 

ft lapxn is relative and must be defined by the connection, 
ae Be av@pwroxtovos which implies the existence of man. 
—P. 8. 

2 roe Heb. ii, 14, where Satan is called the prince of 
death, 0 €xwv To Kpatos Tod Oavarov. The rabbinical writ- 
ings prove that the agency of the devil in the fall was the 
universal belief of tho Jews.—P. 8.] 








where the devil is called 7 tov Savdtov apyh 
[and % pila ric duapriac, the beginning of death, 
and the root of sin.—P. S. ] 

(2) As the author of Cain’s murder of his 
brother. Cyril, Nitzsch, Liicke, and others. 
[So also De Wette, Kling, Reuss, Baumlein, 
Owen. The arguments for this interpretation 
are its appropriateness in view of the design of 
the literal murder of Christ entertained by the 
Jews, and especially the apparent parallel pas- 
sage, 1 John iii. 12: ‘¢ Cain was of the wicked 
one (i.e. a child of the devil, like other sinners, 
1 John iii. 8) and slew his brother,”’ comp. ver. 
15: ‘* Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.”? But neither here nor in Gen. iv. is the 
Satanic agency in the murder of Abel expressly 
mentioned, as it is in the history of temptation 
(Gen. iii.), although it stands out prominently in 
the Bible as the first glaring consequence of the 
fall and as the type of bloodshed and violence 
that have since in unbroken succession desecra- 
ted the earth (comp. besides 1 John iii. 12, also 
Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51; Judel1l). More- 
over, Cain’s deed itself presupposes the previous 
agency of the devil, when by the successful temp- 
tation of our first parénts, he introduced first 
spiritual and then temporal murder and death 
into the world. ‘The fall is the ‘‘ beginning” of 
history, and of universal significance as the 
virtual fall of the whole race, and the fruitful 
source of sin in general and murder in particu- 
lar. There the devil, in the shape of a serpent, 
proved himself both a murderer and a liar, as he 
is here described. To it therefore the passage 
must chiefly refer. 1 John iii. 8 (6 mov tH 
duaptiav éx Tov diaBdAov éotiv, tt am” apyys 
6 dtdéBorog duaprdver) which all commentators 
refer to the history of the fall, is the real parallel 
to our passage, and not 1 John iii. 12.—P. S.] 

(8) He is quite generally described as a mur- 
derer, without any special reference. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Brickner. 

(4) Evidently the thing intended is the murder- 
ous work of Satan in all history, aiming to com- 
plete itself in the killing of Christ, but having 
signalized itself in the beginning in the tempta- 
tion of man and the lie against God, which after- 
wards bore their full fruit in Cain’s murder of 
his brother (Theodoret, Heracleon, Euthymius). 

We therefore consider that there is properly 
no question here between Adam and Cain, 1 Jno. 
ili. 15, 16. Yet the chief stress plainly lies on 
the temptation of Adam; for the devil, by his 
spiritual murder of man, brought man himself 
also to murder; and he is described pre-eminently 
as a liar. From that ‘ beginning” he was w 
murderer of man from time to time. 

And doeth not stand [ovy éorynev] in 
the truth —Interpretations: 

(1) He did not continue in the truth. August- 
ine (Vulg.: sfedit), Luther, Martensen [ Dogmatik, 
2 108], Delitzsch [ Psychol. p. 62]. This makes 
the word refer to the fall of the devil according 
to 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude ver. 6. Against this inter- 
pretation see Licke and Meyer. It would re- 
quire the pluperfect eior#xer, stood. The perfect 
&oryka means, I have placed myself, I stand 
fae John i. 26; iii. 39; Matt. xii. 47; xx. 6, 
ete. % 

(2) He does not stand in the truth. He hag 


CHAP. VIII. 31-59. 
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taken no stand and he holds no ground in it. In 
ano emphatic sense he does not take a position; 
he has not honorably planted himself and va- 
liantly stood. Euthymius: Ox éupéver, avarad- 
eret; Liicke: ‘‘ He is perpetually in the act of 
apostasy from the truth.” De Wette, Meyer: 
“ Falsehood is the sphere in which he stands; in 
ithe isin his proper element, in it he has his 
station.” Correct, except that there can be no 
standing or fixedness, and no station in falsehood. 
Perpetual restlessness and going to and fro are 
his element, Job ii. 2, Hence he is the spirit or 
devil of endless toil, and the number of his rep- 
resentative, as antichrist, is 666 (Rev. xiii. 18), 
Compare the description of Lokke, his decep- 
tious and his flights, in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy. He denies his own existence, as he denies 
all truth and reality.* But he is the perpetual 
rover, because he is the deceiver. 

[The passage then does not teach expressly the 
fall of the devil, but it presupposes it. gornxev has 
the force of the present and indicates the perma- 
nent character of the devil, but this status is the 
result of an act of a previous apostacy, as much 
as the sinful state of man is brought about by the 
fall of Adam. God made all things, without ex- 
ception, through the Logos (i. 8), and made the 
rational beings, both men and angels, pure and 
sinless, yet liable to temptation and fall. As to 
the time of the creation and fall of Satan and the 
bad angels, the Scriptures give us no light.— 
P.S.] 

Because there is no truth in him.—Be- 
cause falsehood is in him as the maxim of his 
life, he is in falsehood; because he keeps no 
position with himself, he keeps no position in 
reality. As he deceives himself, so he deceives 
the world. For internal truth is the centre of 
gravity which causes a moral being in the sphere 
of truth to stand firm as a pillar in the world. 
[Mark the absence of the article before aAgvea, 
subjective truth, truthfulness, while in the preced- 
ing clause aA#Sea has the article and means 
objective truth, the truth of God. Comp. De 
Wette and Meyer.—P. S.] 

When he speaketh [Aa/77] a lie.—[ro 
wevdog is generic, but the English language re- 
quires here the indefinite article, while it retains 
the definite article in the phrase ‘‘to speak the 
truth.” See Alford im doc.—P. 8.] Through 
the devil falsehood comes to its manifestation, 
through his familiar way, his persuasion, his 
whispering, his insinuation (AaAciv). But then 
he always speaketh of his own [é« TGv 
idtwv Aadei, out of his own resources], from 
his own nature; himself revealing his own truth- 
less and loveless mind (‘+The devil has a half- 
charred heart’’); revealing himself to his own 
condemnation, Matt. xii. 34 [é« Tov meptooetparoc 
tie Kkapdiac TO ordua AadAgi]. His ida are to be 
taken ethically. Yet the description of a lie as 
that which is the devil’s own, includes the idea 





* [Mephistopheles, in Géthv’s Faust, characterizes himself 
as the persistent denier and enemy of all existence: 


Tch bin der Geist der stets verneint, 

Und das mit Recht, denn was entsteht, 

Ist wertn, dass es zu Grunde geht. 

D’ rum besser war's, dass nichts entstinde. 
(So ist denn alles, was thr Siéinde, 
Berstirung, kurz,das Bise nennt, 

Mein eigentliches Element.—P. 8.} 


that it originates from his own will, and that, 
being only for his own sake, it remained a thing 
of his own, having no ground in the foundation 
of truth, in God. 

For he is a liar and the father thereof 
[dre pebortne éotev kal 6 maTHp avrod]. 
—That which he says proceeds indeed from with- 
in himself, and what he is within himself as 
devil, in his ‘doy of Satanic egoism, that he puts 
forth continually in his own work and in the 
work of his child as tts father. Different inter- 
pretations of maryp avtov: 

(1) The father of the lie, tod wpebdovc, Origen, 
Euthymius, e¢ai., Liicke. [With reference to the 
first lie recorded in history, by which the devil 
seduced Eve: ‘‘ Ye shall not surely die,” Gen. 
ili. 4.—P.8.] Observe, onthecontrary, that Christ 
intends to speak here not merely of the author 
of the lie, but also concretely of the father of the 
liars, to whom he returns. Therefore, 

(2) Father of the iar [rov peborov = rdv wpebo- 
tov. Consequently he is your father, and ye 
are his children, see beginning of the verse— 
wevoryc being singular the pronoun airay is 
attracted into the singular airov.—P.S.] Bengel, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Luthardt, Meyer [Tho- 
luck, Stier, Alford, Hengstenberg]. Then we 
must of course take moetorye first as a general 
predicate of the wicked personality. The devil 
is a liar in himself, and is father of the liar in 
abominable self-propagation through the delusion 
of the children of wickedness (2 Thes. ii.) 

The ancient Gnostic [and Manichean] inter- 
pretation, taking the demiurge as father of the 
devil, re-applied to the Gospel by Hilgenfeld 
{and Volkmar], is disposed of by Meyer [p. 
359].* Meyer justly observes that in this pas- 
sage the fall of the devil is presupposed; but it 
is by no means presupposed that the devil always 
was wicked (Hilgenfeld and others). It should 
be added that this description of the devil always 
suggests the causes of his fall: selfishness, false- 
hood, envy, hatred. The devil, the beginner 
of wickedness, 1 Jno. iii. 8, 12; the founder of 
wickedness, the spirit of the wicked. In the 
temptation of Adam (Wisd. ii. 24; Heb. ii. 14; 
Rev. xii. 9)+ as well as in Cain’s fratricide, that 
twofold nature of selfishness showed itself: 
hatred of truth and love of murder, which cul- 
minated in the crucifixion of Christ.{ There is, 
however, here no opposition of formal truth and 
formal falsehood, but the full extent of both ideas 





* [This interpretation refers avrovd to the deviland marjp 
to the demiurge: “‘ He (the devil) is a liar, and his father 
(the demiurge) also;” or, “He is a liar like his father” 
(hence the old reading ws and «a@ws cai instead of Kat), 
This translation would require avrés before Wevorns, and 
implies the unscriptural doctrine that the devil has a father, 
Another interpretation even more absurd and untenable is 
that of so sensible and learned a man as Bishop Middleton 
who, according to Alford in loc., proposed this rendering of 
the passage: “* When (any of you) speaks that which is false, 
he speaks after the manner of his kindred (é« tar idiwy!), 
for he is a liar, and so also is his father,” 7. e. the devil. 
Middleton stumbled at the article before marynp, which on 
the contrary is emphatic and necessary. There is but one 
father of lies and liars, that is the devil, The kingdom of 
darkness is a monarchy as well as the kingdom of light.— 
lets 

+ Comp. the passage from Sohar Chadash: ‘The children 
of that oid serpent who has slain Adam and all his poster- 
ity.” Tholuck, p. 257 | Krauth’s trans. p. 236]. 

{ [In the midst of this sentence the translation of my deay, 
departed friend, Dr. Yeomans, was interrupted by disease, 
never to be resumed, Yale—pia anima !—P.8.] 
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is kept ‘in view (Luthardt. Tholuck); this'is' 


evident from the nature of the completed opposi~ 


tion itself, when speaking the truth turns life it-) 


self into truth, and in like manner lying makes 
life itself a lie. So’the external murder of Abel 
which Satan effected through Cain is inconceiv- 
able without the spiritual murder performed 
in Adam, which became the cause of the literal 
murder. 

Ver. 45. But I—because I speak the 
truth, ye believe me not.—The éyd dé is 
forcibly put first, not so much’ in: opposition to 
the devil (Tholuck, Meyer), as in opposition to 
the Jews as the spiritual children of the devil. 
After telling them what they are, the last word 
of the explanation, what He is, hovers on His 
lips. Jesus characterizes His Ego to the ex- 
tent of their present need: (1) He is the wit- 
ness or the prophet of truth, in opposition to 
the arch-liar and his children; 2) The sinless 
one, in opposition to their lust of murder, .in- 
tending to kill Him; 8) Coming from God, with 
the word of God, in opposition to their diabolic 
nature, This however is the great obstacle of 
His full self-revelation, or rather the Messianic 
designation of His full self-revelation, that in 
their hardened lying disposition they are opposed 
to His spirit of truth; that they do not believe 
Him for the very reason of His telling them the 
truth. [Alford: ‘This implies a charge of wilful 
striving against known and recognized truth.’’] 
Euthymius [filling up the context]: e pév édeyov 
evdoe, ériotevaaré poe av, a¢ Td idiov Tow matpoc 
buov Aéyovre [If 1 should speak a lie; you would 
believe Me as speaking what properly belongs to 
your father]. 

Ver. 46. Which of you convicteth me of 
sin? [ric €F buoy érsyyer ME wept duapti- 
a¢.|—Different explanations of sin. 

1) Because the truth in speaking is previously 
mentioned, duapria must here mean error or in- 
tellectual defect. Origenes, Cyril, Erasmus and 
others. Against this speaks «) that dpapria in 
the New Testament throughout designates: sin, 
and even with the classics itdoes not mean error, 
deceit, unless with a- defining addition,»e. 9., THE 
yvounc. [Comp.: Meyer, °p. 360 f.—P. 8.93) 
Jesus would in thiscase make the examination 
of truth ‘an‘ ‘object of intellectual reflection, we 
might say, of theological disputation,» while 
otherwise He represents it'as“a moral: and re- 


ligious process.’ -¢) The truth of His. word is: au- | 
thenticated by the truthfulness and sinlessness | 


of His life, see chap. vii: 17, 18. 

2) Sin in speech, untruth, falsehood. Melanc- 
thon, Calvin [false doctrine], Hofmann esi Stinde 
des Wortes”’],, Tholuck. 
this interpretation amounts to the same-as the 
first, or it must include the idea’ of intentional 
delusion, of sinful and wicked speech, or all this 
together (“wicked delusion,” Fritzsche, Baum- 
garten-Crusius). But for this the expression is 
too general. 

3) Sin. the moral offence. [ This: is the uni- 
‘form usage of duapria in the New Testament.— 
P. S.J Liicke,. Stier, Luthardt,* ete. Jesus 





*(So also Meyer, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Owen. 
(Wordsworth says nothing of this important verse.) “I quote 
the remarks of Alford, which are to the point: :“‘ayapria here 


is strictly sin: not ‘error in argument,’ or ‘falsehood. These, 
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‘ethical .(Ullmann, 





Against. this: Hither 


—<—$<—$—$—$ $$$ 5 $< 


‘speaks from‘the fundamental conception that the. 


intellectual life is inseparably connected with the 
Sinlessness. of Jesus,..p. 99). 
There ig no.reason: inthis,explanation (with 
Tholuck) to miss a «¢connecting link,” or to as- 
sume a defect in the narrative.. Meantime this 
declaration is also differently. interpreted: a) 
The sinless one is the purest:.and safest organ of 
the «perception and communication: of truth 
(Liicke), or the knowledge of the. truth rests upon 
purity of the will (De Wette). b). Meyer against 
this: this would be discursive, or at least imply 


that Jesus acquired the ‘knowledge of the truth 


in the discursive. way, and only in His human 
state, while, according to John especially, He 


knew the truth by intuition and from His pre- 


existent state, and in His-earthly state by virtue 
of His unbroken communion with God. » His rea- 
soning is: If I am-without: sin—and none of you 
can prove the contrary—I am also without error, 
consequently I say the truth, and ye, on your 
part» have no reason to. disbelieve Me., But Je- 
sus could exhibit His morally pure self-conscious~ 
ness only by His life. Hence ¢) the word is to 
be understood according to the historical con- 
nection of the reproach of theocratic sin. They 
tried to make Him a sinner in the sense of the 
Jewish regulation with regard to: excommunica- 
tion, but they do not venture to accuse Him pub- 
licly, still less can they convict Him. But this 
consciousness of His legal- irreproachableness 
implies at the same time the consciousness of the 
moral infallibility of His life and the sinlessness 
of His character and being, as He on His part 
recognizes no merely legal righteousness. Our 
expression is therefore certainly a solemn decla- 
ration of the Lord in regard: to His sinlessness, 
which indeed is indirectly implied also in other 
testimonies. concerning Himself, as for instance 
in ver. 29. The circumstance, that the. divine- 
human sinlessness of Christ had to develop and 
prove itself in a human. way, affords no.reason 
to call it (with Meyer) relative in opposition to 
anthy ser sinlessness of God according to Heb. 
vy. 8. 

[This is a most important: passage, teaching 
clearly: the ‘sinlessness, or (to use the positive 
term) the moral perfection, of Christ. . He here 
presents Himself as the living impersonation of 
holiness and truth in inseparable union, in op- 
position to the devil as the author and instigator 
of sin and error. The sinlessness of Jesus is 
implied in His whole mission and character as 
the:Saviour of sinners from sinand death; for 
the least transgression or moral defect would 
have annihilated: His. fitness: to-redeem:;and to 
judge. » It is confirmed: by the unanimous testi- 
mony of John-the Baptist. (Matt. iii. 14; John i. 
15;:iii.. 81), and the apostles (Acts iii, 14;.1 
Pet. ic 195 ii. 223 ii. 18; 2 Cor. vs 2b3.1Jobn 
ii, 29 iii. 5,7; Heb.-iv. 15; vii. 26)... Christ 





two latter meanings aré found in classical Greek, but never 
in the New Testament or LXX. And besides, they would 
introduce in this most solemn part of our Lord’s discourse a 
vapid tautology. The question is an appeal to His si :lessness 
of life, as evident to them all,—as a pledge for His trathfu.- 


| ness of word: which word asserted, be it. remembered, that 


He was sent from God. And when we recollect that He who 
challenges'men to convict Him of-sin, never would haye up- 
held outward spotiessness merely (see Matt. xxiii. 26-28), the 
words amount toa declaration of: His absolute sinlessness, in 
thought, word, and deed.’—P. S.J... 25 


one » CHAP. VIL, 81-59. 





challenged His enemies to convict Him of sin, in 
the absolute certainty of freedom from sin.. This 
agrees with His whole conduct, with the entire 
absence of everything like repentance or regret 
in His life, He never asked God forgiveness 
for any thought or word or deed of His; He 
stood far above the need of regeneration, conver- 
sion or reform. No other man could ask such a 
question. as this without obvious hypocrisy or a 
degree of self-deception bordering on madness 
itself, while from the mouth of Jesus we hear it 
without surprise, as the unanswerable self-vin- 
dication of one who always speaks the truth, who 
is the Truth itself, and is beyond the reach of im- 
peachment or suspicion. If Jesus had been a 
sinner, He must have been conscious of it like all 
other sinners, and could not have thus challenged 
His enemies, and conducted Himself throughout 
on the assumption of entire personal freedom 
from sin without a degree of hypocrisy which 
would be the greatest moral monstrosity ever 
conceived and absolutely irreconcilable with any 
principle of virtue. But if Christ was truly sin- 
less, He forms an absolute exception to a univer- 
salrule and stands out the greatest moral miracle 
in midst of a fallen and ruined world, challenging 
our belief in all His astounding claims concern- 
ing His divine origin, character and mission.— 
The sinlessness of Jesus must not be confounded 
with the sinlessness of God: it is the sinlessness 
of the man Jesus, which implied, during His 
earthly life, peccability (the possibility of sinning, 
posse-peccare), temptability and actual tempta- 
tion, while the sinlessness of God is an eternal 
attribute above the reach of conflict. If we view 
Christ merely in His human nature, we may say 
that His sinlessness was at first relative (zmpecca- 
bilitas minor, posse non peccarc) and, like Adam’s 
innocence in paradise, liable to fall (though such 
fall was made impossible by the indwelling di- 
vine Logos); nevertheless it was complete at 
every stage of His life in accordance with the 
character of each, 7. e., He was sinless and per- 
fect as a child, perfect as a boy, perfect as a 
youth, and perfect. as a man; there being dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection. Sinless holiness 
grew with Him, and, by successfully overcoming 
temptation in allits forms, it became absolute 
impeceability or impossibility of sinning (¢mpecca- 
bilitas major, non posse peccare), Hence it is said 
that He learned obedience, Heb. v. 8.—The his- 
torical fact of the sinlessness of Jesus overthrows 
the pantheistic notion of the necessity of sin for 
the moral development of man.—P. 8. ] 

"Ver. 46. I speak the truth, why do ye 
not believe me. — Luther co-ordinates this 
word with the former; Christ asking the reason 
why they did not believe in Him, since they 
could censure’ neither His life nor His doctrine. 
My life is pure, for none of you can convict Me 
of sin, My doctrine also, for I te\: you nothing 
but the truth. But ei dé dAgfecay Aéyw cannot be 
co-ordinate to the question. The connection is 
rather this: Sinlessness is the truth of life; he 


who acts out the truth in a blameless life, must | 


be admitted also to speak the truth and to be 
worthy of faith. Purity of life guarantees purity 
of doctrine, as vice versa, James iii. 2. 

Ver, 47. He that is of God heareth God’s 


word.—A syllogism ; but not with this conclu- | 
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Se ang 4 
sion: I now speak God’s words (De Wette), but: 
you are notof God, That Jesus speaks the word 
of God is pre-supposed in the foregoing. An 
attentive hearing and reception of the word of 
Godis meant. ‘This is conditioned by being from 
God, by moral relationship with God; for only 
kindred can know kindred. The being of God 
has above been more particularly characterized 
as a being drawn by God (chap. vi. 44), being 
taught by Him (ver. 45), as showing itself by 
doing truth in God, chap. iii. 21. e 
Explanations of he that is of God (6 dv éx Tow 
Seov): a) of divine essence and origin, in the dual- 
istic, Manichean sense of two originally differ- 
ent classes of men (Hilgenfeld) ; 6) elect, predes- 
tinated (Augustine, Piscator) ; ¢) born again (Lu- 
theran and recent Reformed interpreters). In 
reference tothe third interpretation it is to be 
assumed, that to be of God and to manifest it by 
hearing His word, is the beginning of the new 
birth; in reference to the second, that hereby 
true election comes to light, in reference to thé 
first, that the antagonism between the children 
of God and the children of the devil is not meta- 
physical or ontological, but ethical, and is so 
defined in the New Testament, especially in John. 
On both sides self-determination is pre-supposed, 
but a direction and change of life is hereby ex- 
pressed, which on the one side appears more and 
more as freedom and resemblance to God, on the 
other as demoniacal slavery (See vers. 24, 34). ’ 
Ver. 48. Thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
a demon.—Malicious refusal of, and reply to, 
His reproach. A Samaritan is doubless the desig- 
nation of a heretic; but also with the secondary 
meaning of a spurious origin (from a mongrel ~ 
nation), and an adversary of orthodox Judaism. 
(Paulus).* ‘ Samaritan” is meant to bea retort to 
His reproach: ‘‘You are no spiritual children of 
Abraham.” But His reproach: ‘You are of thé 
devil,” they answer with the insult: ‘ Thow hast 
a demon,” here in the more definite sense of be- 
ing possessed of a Satanic spirit. To His two 
ethical reproaches they oppose two insults, by 
which they expect triumphantly to silence Him. 
Hence the self-complacent expression: od Ka2a¢ 
Aéyouev qyucic; Are we notright? Did we not 
hit it? The form of the expression betrays, that 
they do not utter these words for the first time. 
Perhaps the reproach: ‘Thou art a Samaritan,” 
was hinted at already in ver. 19; at all events 
the other reproach: ‘Thou hast a demon,” 
in a milder form, was made by the people on a 
previous occasion (chap. vii. 20); but here we 
must remember the fact, that the Pharisees had 
already formerly slanderously charged Him with 
casting out devils through Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils (Matt. ix. 34; comp. x. 25; xii. 24). 
It is significant that in their view demoniacal pos- 
session and a voluntary demoniacal working are 
the same thing, or rather that they consider the 
former eondition the higher degree of devilish life. 
Ver. 49: I have not a demon.—Jesus, with 
sublime self-control and calmness, ignores the 
first reproach (especially as He cannot recognize 
the designation of Samaritan either as a title of 
abuse or a verdict of rejection, ‘“‘because He 
had already believers among the Samaritans, 








*(So also Meyer: ein ketzerischer Widersacher des reinen 
Gottesvolkes.] d 
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and He therefore did not hesitate in the parable : 


of the good Samaritan to represent Himself un- 
der the symbol of a Samaritan.” Lampe). Yet 
He answers this reproach, while answering the 
second, de does this first with a simple refusal 
or protest, but then by the positive declaration: 
I honor my Father. This furnishes at the 
same time the counter-proof that He is no Sa- 
maritan and has no demon. No Samaritan: He 
proves it by word and life that God is His Father; 
not 2 demon: He proves it, that He is not pos- 
sessed of a dark spirit, but full of the Spirit of 
the Father, and glorifying Him. This explains 
the character of their reproaches: they insult 
and blaspheme; they insult in Him the repre- 
sentative of God’s glory, therefore indirectly the 
glory of God itself. With this wickedness the 
matter cannot rest, because God reigns as the 
God of truth and righteousness. His rif ob- 
scured by their ariudfew, must face them in 
higher brilliancy as déga. But it is not His busi- 
ness to aspire to this dda arbitrarily (chap. v. 
41); He leaves this to the Father with the con- 
fidence: that as surely as He seeks the ddga of 
His Father, so surely will the Father, by His 
guidance, seek His. He knows that this is even 
& constant direction of the divine guidance; God 
is in this respect 6 ¢7rdv, and brings the case to a 
decision as 6 xpivwr, in opposition to those who 
restrain the truth. 

Ver. 51. If a man keep my Saying, he 
will never see death.—The announcement of 
God’s judgment, includes the announcement of 
death. This announcement Jesus could not 
make unconditionally to a Jewish audience, for 
1) there might be some among them and 
there were some who really kept: His word; and 
2) He could not yet withdraw from His adver- 
saries the invitation to salvation; 3) the thought 
of the terrible judgment always awakened in 
Him an impulse of pity and mercy (comp. Matt. 
xxiii, 27). It is therefore incorrect to assume 
(with Calvin, De Wette) that these words after a 
pause were addressed to believers only, or to 
connect them (with Liicke) with ver. 81, in- 
stead of ver. 50. Meyer justly points out the an- 
tithesis to the reference to the judgment. His 
word will carry the believers safely through 
judgment and death, or rather beyond judgment 
and death, as the Christians afterwards really 
experienced at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Generally the expression is equal to the similar 
one: to hear the word, to remain in-the word; 
yet in this keeping the probation in trials and 
dangers of apostasy is especially emphasized in 
the «piove (Matt. xiii. 21; John xv. 20; xvii. 6). 
He will never see death (not: he will not 
die for ever); a promise, that his life shall pass 
entirely safe through the whole succession of 
judgments, and will not.see death even in the 
final judgment. 

Ver. 52. Now we know that thou hasta 
demon.—The answer of blind enmity to His 
enticing call of mercy. If they understand the 
word of Jesus of His natural death, it is probably 
an intentional misunderstanding in order to es- 
eape the force of His thoughts. They argue 
thus: He who promises to others bodily immor- 
tality, must Himself possess it in a still higher de- 
gree. But since Abraham and the Prophets died, 








it is a senseless and demoniacal self-exaltation 
if you claim for yourself freedom from death, It 
seems to be a characteristic part of their speech 
when they say: Now we know that Thou hast, etc., 
i. e., Now at last we know positively what we 
have before accused you of; and when they 
further change rév éudv Adyov (ver. 51) into rép 
Adyov wou (ver. 52), and the expression ov 7 
Vewpyjon into: ob u? yetontal, though the latter 
expression is also used by the Lord in a different 
connection, Matt. xvi. 28. The yeteoda: is a 
usual expression among the Rabbins (Schottgen, 
Wetstein), probably not merely in general a pic- 
ture of experience, but a figure of the drinking 
from the cup of death; in any case it denotes 
ironically the antithesis to every enjoyment of 
life. While the expression: not to sce death, de- 
notes the objective side of the believer’s experi- 
ence, according to which death is changed into a 
metamorphosis of life, the phrase: noé¢ to taste 
death, means the subjective emancipation from the 
guilty sinner’s dread and horror of death. 

Ver. 58. Whom dost thou make thyself? 
—With more than half-feigned shudder before 
the word of self-exaltation, which He is about to 
utter, they manifest at the same time a demonia- 
cal curiosity to know the last word of His self- 
designation. Thus the form of the excited ques- 
tions is explained by the mixture of their fanati- 
cal and chiliastic emotions. ; 

Ver. 54. If I glorify myself, my glory is 
nothing.—At first a protest against the re- 
proach of self-exaltation. He makes nothing of 
Himself from His own will, but suffers Himself 
to become everything through the guidance of 
God. He does not answer their question directly, 
because every word referring to the true great- 
ness of [lis déa would only be to them unintel- 
ligible and cause error and offence. The full 
majesty of the divine-human Son of God must as 
a new fact be accompanied by the new idea, a 
new name, Phil. ii. 9. The accomplishment of 
this fact, however, belongs to the government of 
the Father. Therefore He cannot arbitrarily 
anticipate His glorification, without contradicting 
His real dd£a, which is just a fruit of self-humilia- 
tion and perfect patience, Phil. ii. 6. But for 
this very reason the Father is active as the one 
that glorifieth Him (6 do&alwv pe), of whom they 
say that He is their Glod (6re Sede judy éortv). To 
them it is the strongest reproach, that He is the 
same, whom they with spiritual pride point out 
as their God, and which is true in a historical, 
though not in a spiritual sense, to their own con- 
demnation. The whole force of the contrast be- 
tween their and His knowledge of God lies in 
this, that He can say: it is My Father, who 
glorifies Me, the same one whom you unjustly 
call your God, as you do not even know Him, 
That they do not know Him, they prove by their 
not recognizing His revelation in Christ, and 
their persecuting and insulting Him unto death. 

Ver. 55. Ye know him not, but I know 
him.—Commentators are apt to ignore the con- 
trast between the ove éyvéxare avrév and the 
threefold olda airéy [see, however, Meyer, foot- 
note, p. 366]. In any case it means: you have 
not even indirectly made His acquaintance, but 
I have made His acquaintance directly; I have 
looked at Him and know Him by intention. We 





choose from the different shades of the idea, 
the expression: Tknow Him.—I should be a 
liar like you. The child-like expression of 
the sublime self-consciousness of Christ. Were 
He to deny this unique and constant experience 
of God as His Father (Matt. xi. 27), He would, 
if this were possible, through mistaken and 
cowardly modesty become a liar likethem. They 
are liars and hypocrites while pretending to know 
God (comp. ver. 44); He would fall into the op- 
posite kind of hypocrisy, if He were to deny His 
consciousness.—The addition: But I know 
him and keep his word, is an ultimatum, a 
declaration of war against the whole hell: the 
word of God confided to Him, which is one 
with His own consciousness, He wilt not permit 
to be torn out of His heart by the storm of the 
cross. 

Ver. 56. Abraham your father* rejoiced 
that He should see [7yadA:doaro waldy]. The 
object of His joy is represented as its purpose 
andaim. Abraham rejoiced, that he should see, 
and that he might see. His belief in the word 
of promise (Gen. xv. 4; xvii. 17; xviii. 10) was 
the cause of his joy,—this the reason of the re- 
juvenating of his life, and this again the con- 
dition of his patriarchal paternity, Heb. xi. 11, 
12; comp. Johni. 18. The birth of Isaac was 
mediated by inspiration of faith (Rom. iv. 19; 
Gal. iv. 23), and is therefore a type of that com- 
plete inspiration of faith, with which the Virgin 
conceived the promised Saviour by the over- 
shadowing power of the Holy Ghost. The 
laughing of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17, forms only 
an incident in this cheerful elevation of life, and 
so far as it is connected with a doubt of Abra~ 
ham, it can be only regarded as a symbol of re- 
joicing, not, according to Philo, as a pure expres- 
sion of his hope.+ 

That he should see my day.—The expres- 
sion of all the immeasurable hopes of Abraham 
united in their central point of aim. The hope 
for the heir—for the heirs—for the inheritance 
(Heb. xi.) was a hope whose aim and centre ap- 
peared on the day of the Divine Heir who em- 
braces all other heirs and the whole inheritance. 
The day of Christ is therefore also the whole time 
of the New Testament, as it reaches beyond the 
last day into the eternal day of His glory. ‘Not 
the passion-time (Chrysostom),} not the time of 
the parusia (Bengel), not the birth-day (Schleus- 
ner),? but the time of the appearance of Christ, 
as in the plural, Luke xvii. 23, in ‘the singular, 
ver. 24.” Tholuck. On the worthlessness of the 
hypothetical shape of the sentence with the 





* (Dr. Lange reads our father, and adds the remark: “ Our 
father is here full of meaning.” But he seems to have had in 
view ver. 54, where the authorities are divided between @cds 
near (oratio directa) aud 6. vpa@v. In ver. 56 the text. 
rec. 6 matnp vuav, is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelies and Alford, and jpov is not even mentioned by 
them in their apparatus of variations (except by Lachmann). 
As tothe meaning, ‘ your father’ is rather more forcible with 
reference to ver. 39, and shows the antagonism of their claim 
‘with the true spirit of Abraham.—P. 8.] ye 

+ (See the passage in Liicke, p. 363, likewise a similar pas- 
sage from the Sohar.] idee ‘ 

{ [In the offering of Isaac as a type of the vicarious sacrifice 
on the cross. So also Theophylact and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 
é (So also Meyer (p. 866, note), who insists that the singular 
W neépa % éu7 means the specific day of the birth of Christ 
when 6 Adyos cap& éyevero. But “ the day ” of Christ is no 


more to be contracted in this way, than the day of grace, and | 


tae day of judgment.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. VIII. 81-69. 
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Socinians, see Liicke and Tholuck, p. 267. In 
reference toa similar longing of the theocratic 
pious kings, see Luke x. 24. The connection 
with the previous: 1) Chrysostom, Calvin: 
Tile me absentem desideravit, vos presentem asperna- 
mini. 2) De Wette: Now Jesus really places 
Himself above Abraham, by representing Him- 
self as the object of Abraham’s highest desire. 
8) Baumgarten-Crusius: As the Giver of life He 
could raise Himself above Abraham, for Abra- 
ham himself had in joyful anticipation expected 
and received life from Him. ‘Origen also 
finds in the eldev kat éxdpn a definite refutation 
of the ’ABp. aré6ave,” maintained by the Jews 
(Tholuck). Inanswering their question whether 
He was greater than Abraham who had died, 
Christ asserts two points: 1) Abraham did not 
die in their chzerless sense of death; 2) He did 
not raise Himself above Abraham, but Abraham 
subordinated himself to Him; comp. the parallel 
word on David, Matt. xxii. 45. 

And he saw it and rejoiced.—Different 
explanations: 

1) He foresaw the day of Christ in faith [om 
the ground of the Messianic promises made to — 
him during his earthly life, Gen. xii.; xv.; xvii.; 
xvili.; xxii.; Rom. iv.; Gal. iii. 6 ff.—P. S.] 
So Calvin, Melanchthon and older Protestant 
commentators [also Bengel: Vidit diem Christi, 
qui in semine, quod stellarum instar futurum erat, 
sidus maximum est et fulgidissimum.—P. 8. ]. 

2) He saw it in types: the three angels [one 
of them being the Logos, Gen. xviii. ; so Hengsten- 
berg], especially the sacrifice of Isaac [as fore- 
shadowing the vicarious death and resurrection 
of Christ]. So Chrysostom, Theophyl., Roman: 
commentators, Erasmus, Grotius. 

3) In prophetical vision. So Jerome, Olshausen 
[who refers to Isaiah’s vision of the glory of 
Christ, xii. 41], ete. 

4) In the celebration of the birth and meaning 
of Isaac. Hofmann. [So also Wordsworth, fanci- 
fully: The name Jsaac (laughing), Gen. xvii. 17, 
had a reference to the ayaddiaowe of Abraham; 
for in Isaac, the promised seed, he had a vision 
of Christ, in whom all rejoice.—P. S.} 

5) Visio in limbo patrum. Este, etc.* 

6) As one living in paradise in the other world 
[comp. Luke xvi. 22, 25], like the angels, 1 Pet. 
i. 12; Moses and Elijah on the mount of trans- 
figuration, Matt. xvii. 4; Lukeix. 81. So Origen 
{Lampe], Liicke, De Wette [Meyer, Stier, Lu- 
thardt, Alford, Baumlein, Godet] and different 
others.t Doubtless the proper sense: therefore 
His living Abraham in opposition to their dead 
one. [Abraham saw the day of Christ as an actual 
witness from the higher world, like the angels 





* [The limbus patrum, like the limbus infantum, is one of 
the border regions of Sheol or Hades in the supernatural 
geography of Romanism ; it was the abode of the Old Testa- 
ment saints before Christ, but when He descended into Hades 
and proclaimed the redemption and deliverance to them, they 
were transferred to heaven. The limbus patrum, therefore, is 
empty now, while the limbus infantum is still the receptacle 
of all unbaptized children who die in infancy and are ex- 
cluded from heaven, yet not actually suffering the pain of 
damnation.—P. S.]} . 
+(Meyer, p. 368, quotes from the apocryphal fiction of the 
Testamentum Levi, p. 586 sq., where it is said after the Mes- 
siah Himself opens the gates of Paradise and feeds the be- 
lievers from the tree of life: then will Abraham rejoice (rére 
ayah\dcerat ABp.), and Isaac and Jacob, and I shall be glaq 
and all the saints shall put on gladness.—P. 8.| a 
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who sang the anthem over. the. plains of Bethle- 
hem.—P. S.] : ‘ 
_And rejoiced.—Indication of changes in the 
realm of death, wrought by the appearance. of 
Christ.* The calm joy of.the blessed,. éydpy, 
in opposition to the excited joy of anxious desire, 
nyaaddoato, According to.rabbinical traditions 
God showed to Abraham in prophetic vision the 
building, the destruction. and re-construction-of 
the temple, and even the succession of empires 
(see Liicke, the note on p. 363)... These tradi- 
tions represent the. dark shadow of the light 
which the word of-Christ casts into Hades. 
. Ver..57, Thou art not yet fifty years old. 
—The sensual, half imbecile and half malicious 
and intentional misunderstanding. grows mcre 
and more inits folly. <‘The fiftieth year was the 
full age of a man, Numb. iv. 3.” Tholuck: From 
this. passage arose..the. misunderstanding of 
Irenzus that Jesus had gone through all the ages 
of human life. [Irenzeus inferred from this pas- 
sage that Jesus was -not quite, but nearly fifty 
years of age, Adv. her. II. 22, 36 (ed. Stieren 
I. p. 860). E.:.V. Bunsen (a son of the cele- 
‘ brated statesman and scholar) defends this view, 
and. infers from John ii. 20 f., that Christ was 
forty-six years of age (The Hidden Wisdom of 
Christ, Lond..1865, II. p. 461 ff.). Keim also is 
inclined to extend the earthly life of Christ to 
forty years, but confines. His public ministry to 
one year and a few months, (Geschichtl. Christus, 
p..285, Gesch. Jesu von. Nazara, I. 469.f. note). 
It is obvious that no clear inference ag to the age 
of our Lord can. be drawn. from this indefinite 
estimate of the Jews, and Irenzus was influenced 
by a dogmatic consideration, viz., that Christ 
must have passed through all the stages of hu- 
man life, including old age (senior in senioribus), 
in order.to redeem them all. But the idea of 
declining life is incompatible with the true idea 
of the Savicur. He died and lives for ever in 
the memory of His people in the unbroken vigor 
of early manhood.—P. 8. ] 
. Ver. 58. Verily, verily ... Before-Abra- 
ham became I am.;: Over against the com- 
pletely hardened. stupidity .of spiritual death 
flashes up the perfect mystery of eternal life. 
Tevéovar not. ‘ was”. (Tholuck: [De Wette, 
Ewald, ]), or ‘¢born”’ (Erasmus), but.‘‘became” 
(Augustine); the antithesis of the created and 
the eternal, which implies at. the same-time the 
antithesis of. the temporal:and the eternal. EKiyi 
expresses the pre-existence (after the fathers), yet 
not only as the divine pre-existence, but that 
which reflects itself in Christ’s divine-human 
consciousness of eternity and extends to the pres- 
ent.and the future as wellas the past, or that 
form of existence which makes Him the Alpha 





*(The descent of Christ into the region of the departed 
spirits changed the gloom of the Old Testament Sheol into the 
light of the New Testament Paradise; Luke xxiii, 43; Hebr. 
xi. 39, 40.—P. $,] 

+ [The E. V. (Before Abraham was, I am).obliterates the 
important distinction between yevéa@ar, to become, to begin to 
be, to. be born, to be made, which can be said of creatures 
only, and etvav, to be, which applies. to the. uncreated God as 
well. This distinction clearly appears already in the Pro- 
logue where the Evangelist predicates. the éori and fv of the 
eternal existence of the Logos, éyévero of the man John; 
comp. ch. i. 1,6 and the notes there. The present ‘“ Zam,” 
for. “J was,” should also be noticed. It denotes His per- 
petual divine existence independent of all time. . “He iden- 
tifles Himself with Jehovah.” See Chrysostom.—P. 8.] 
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and the Omega, the Beginning and the End. He 
is the propelling principle and. centre of the 
times. We distinguish, therefore, a threefold 
mode. of existence: 1) The divine, timeless or 
pre-temporal existence of the Logos; 2) the di- 
vine-human principial existence of the Logos as 
the foundation of humanity and the world; 3) 
the divine-human existence of the coming and 
appearing Christ. through the succession of times. 
This implies at the same time the ethical eleva- 
tion of the feeling of eternity above the times. 
The principial.and dynamic pre-existence must 
be understood in a.sense. analogous to the pre- 
existence of Christ before John, ch. i. 15,17. To 
the Jews this sense was most obyious: Abra- 
ham’stexistence presupposes Mine, not Mine that 
of Abraham; he. depends for his very existence 
on Me, not Ion him. We have then here again 
a revelation of His essential Messianic conscious- 
ness, His primitive feeling of eternity.over and 
above all time.. Comp. ch. vi. 68; viii. 25, 42; 
xiii. 8; xvi. 28; xvii. 5. 

Socinus explains according to his system: 
Antequam Abraham fiat Abraham, i. e., pater mul- 
torum. gentium, ego swm Messias, lux mundi. The 
interpretation of Baumgarten-Crusius: ‘‘I was in 
the predestination of God,” does not suffice, but 
is not. incorrect, as Tholuck thinks; it denotes 
the principial aspect of pre-existence. - Ina simi- 
lar sense the Rabbins. boasted that Israel and the 
laws existed before the world. j 

[The passage most, clearly teaches the essen- 
tial and personal pre-existence of Christ before 
Abraham, in other words, before the world (xvii. 
5), and before time (i. 1), which was made with 
the world, and. implies His eternity, and conse- 
quently His deity, for God.alone is eternal. This 
the Jews well understood, and hence they raised 
stones to punish the suppgsed blasphemer. The 
same doctrine is taught, ch. 2. 1, 18; vi. 62; xvii. 
5; Col. i. 17; Heb. i. 2. Alt attempts of ancient 
and modern Socinians and Rationalists to explain 
away the pre-existence, or to. turn it into a 
merely ideal pre-existence in the mind and will 
of God (which would constitute no difference be- 
tween Christ. and Abraham), are. ‘‘little better 
than dishonest quibbles” (Alford). Ladd Meyer's 
explanation which is clear and satisfactory. ‘Be- 
fore Abraham became (ward, not. war), Tam; older 
than Abraham’s: becoming, is. my being. Since 
Abraham had not pre-existed, but by his birth 
came.into existence, the verb yevéov.ar is used, while 
eiut denotes being as such (das Sein an sich), which 
in the case of Christ who, according to His divine 
essence, was before time itself, does not include 
% previous yevéoda: or coming into existence. 
Comp. i, 1, 6, and Chrysostom. The present 
tense denotes that which continues from the past, 
i. é., here from the pre-temporal existence (i. 1; 
xvii. 5). Comp. LXX., Ps. xc. 2; Jer. i. 5. But 
the éy6 eiuc is neither an ideal existence (De Wette) 
nor the Messianic existence (Scholten), and must 
not be found in the counsel of God (Sam. Crell, 
Grotius, Paulus, Baumgarten-Crusius), which is 
made impossible by the present tense; nor is it 
(with Beyschlag) to be conceived of as the ex- 
istence of the real image of God, nor is the ex- 
pression a momentary vision of prophetic. eleva. 
tion (Weizsiicker), but it essentially corresponds. 
with Christ’s permanent consciousness of per 
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sonal pre-existence which in John meets'us every~ 


where. © Comp. ch. xvii. 55 vi. 46, 62, It is 
not an ‘intuitive retrospective conclusion (Riiek- 
schluss), but a retrospéctive look (Riickblick) of 
the consciousness of Jesus.” « In ‘other words, 
Christ did not; ina moment of higher inspiration, 
infer that He existed before Abraham and .the 
world (Beyschlag), but He calmly declared: His 
knowledge and conviction, or revealed His per- 
sonal consciousness concerning His superhuman 
origin and pre-temporal existence.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 59. Then took they up stones.—The 
clear sound of the word concerning His eternity 
sounds to the Jews’ like blasphemy. They get 
ready, therefore, to execute theocratic judgment 
as zealots of the law (comp. x. 81). A summary 
stoning in the temple is related by J osephus, 
Antig. xvii. 9, 3: 


foot, p. 1048 (Meyer).” Considering the frequent 
attempts of the Jews to stone Jesus, it must ap- 
pear the more providential, that He nevertheless 
found His death on the cross, and the more di- 
vine that He foresaw it with certainty. 
But Jesus hid himself (withdrew Himself), 
éxpiBn. A vanishing out of sight (dgavroc yi- 
veodat), as in Luke xxiv. 31 on. Lu- 
thardt [Wordsworth] ), is hardly to be thought 
of; to become invisible is not # withdrawal, a 
hiding, and Jesus was not yet transfigured. He 
hid Himself while disappearing among the mul- 
titude of the people, especially His adherents. 
Therefore also not quite so dv3pwrivac, as if He 
had fled (Chrysost.). The doubtful addition : 
duedidv, etc. [see Text. Notxs], does not express 
a miraculous disappearance, but rather that He 
secured His safety in virtue of His majesty, 
just by breaking through the midst of the group 
of His enemies, Meyer, therefore, has no good 


reason to say that this occurrence is quite differ- 


‘ent from the one related, Luke iv. 30. ‘The con- 
jecture of a docetic view (Hilgenfeld, Baur) is 
arbitrarily put in. Also in these details we-see 
how thecrisis thickens and the'stormis gathering. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL.” 


-- }. The grand decisive turning’ point in-the: po- 
sition of the Jews.in Jerusalem towards the Lord, 


‘or the falling away from the beginnings of faith, 


‘a consequence of ‘His exposition ‘of true: disciple- 
ship (in antithesis to false) (1) Real faith, true 
orthodoxy : continuance ‘in« His: word, faithful 
‘obedience in contrast to arbitrary perversion of 
His word.’ (2) The fruit of faith; true ‘philoso- 
‘phy: knowledge and recognition of divine truth 
‘in antithesis to the delusions of’ error. » (8) The 
lessing of truth: true freedom, liberation from 
the ‘service of sin, in antithesis to a spurious 
‘freedom ‘or mock’ freedom, contemning the spi- 
ritual conditions of external freedom. The ¢ruth 


shall make you free.’ Afterwards: the Son. 


‘maketh free. ° Truth is personal in Christ, Christ 


is universal in truth: ‘Truth isthe light, freedom 


the might of life. Truth’ is the: enlightenment 
of the reason, liberty the.redemption of the will. 


Truth is the harmony of ‘the contrasts:‘of life, 
‘having its central point in the life and work: of: 


Christ, its source in God, its rays in all- fragments 


spf knowledge: ‘libertythe harmony of man in: 


‘‘The stones were probably 
the building-stones in the vestibule, see Light- | 
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his-true self-destination in. accordance.with his 


-abilities and the reality of God. Truth corres-, 


ponds to revelation, liberty to redemption. ‘ 

2. Causes of the falling away: (1) Pride (Abra-, 
ham’s seed); (2) self-delusion (‘not slaves ”’) ; 
(3) carnal aspirations (outward rebellion) ;, (4) 


evil-fellowship, or party spirit (“‘ we, we,” efc.). 


. . 8. Antithesis of true freedom and true servitude. 
-—Servitude:.(1) Beginning of servitude (the 


commission of sin); (2)-state of servitude (the 
slave of sin); (3) result (only an unfree bond 
servant in the house of God, over whom expul- 


sion is impending).—The servant (also theservile 


spirit) abideth not inthe house of God (in the 
communion ofthe kingdom) forever. This has. 
been first fulfilled in the case of unbelieving Israel. 
. 4, The Son of. the house,-as the real Freeman, 
also the true Liberator. ae 
5. The contrast between Christ and. His adver-. 
saries: (1) Indisposition. He estimates them im- 
partially (Abraham’s seed).;. He woos them with 
His word, They, on the other hand, do not suf- 
fer His word to spring up in them, therefore 
hatred to Christ: buds within them (they change 
the savor of life unto life. into.a savor. of death 
unto death). .(2)'In the impulses of life. The 
Father of Christ, the father of the Jews; .the 
seeing of: Christ, the hearing of the Jews; the 
witnessing of Christ, the doing of the Jews, (8) 
In conduct: Israelitish, anti-Israelitish (‘‘if 
Abraham were your. father’’);. prophetic (“a 
man that telleth you the truth”’), murderously 
anti-prophetic (“ye seek to kill Me’); divine- 
human, anti-Christian. (4) In origin: Of God, 
of the devil. : 
6. “J am from above.” This answer to the in- 
timation: He is about to descend far below as a 
suicide, contains the idea of His ascent. To the 
Jews death was in general a going downward. 
In the Old Testament the germ of. the opposite 
hope was implanted. Gen. v. 24; xxviii. 12, in 
the holy. mountain-ascents of Moses (Ex. xix.; 
Deut, xxxiv. 4),:in Elijah’s ascension to heaven, 
in expressions such as Proy. xv. 24. . Christ 
here makes the idea of the heavenly abode appear 
more clearly (comp. chap. vii. 84); at. a later 
period, chap. xiv., He reveals it openly.to His 
disciples in order to confirm it by His ascension. 
7.The doctrine of Jesus, concerning the devil, 
See the Exrarutican. Noves. Comp. Com. on 
Matt. iv. 1; xii. 26[pp. 81,223, Am. ed,]., .Comp. 
the Dogmatik of the author (Die Lehre vom Teufel). 
«+8. Characteristics of. the.devil and his. children: 
(1) Lusts,; passions ; (2) murder, hate; (8) false- 
hood; (4) contagion --and seduction, . Starke: 
«A geed is figuratively ascribed. to. the devil, 
Gen. iii, 15. By. this. are.commonly understood 
not only the fallen, angels.but also all. malignant 
sinners (1 John iii. 10; Matt..xiii. 38, 389); partly 


because the first origin.of. the evil was the first 


sin of the devil, partly because all wicked people 
fulfil his: will-with filial.obedience and hence 
bear his image. .-AvéBoAog.:means properly a 
slanderer,- calumniator,. because Satan is (1) @ 
slanderer.who belies.(slanders) and defames God 
to men (Gen. iii. 3, 5), in-that. he suggests to be- 
lievers hard thoughts, of God, and tells them that 


He is angry’ with them,. whilst..in reality He is 


reconciled’to them through Christ, but persuades 
the wicked that God ‘is. favorable to them and un 
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mindful of their iniquities. 
éalumniates men to God, Job i. 9; Rev. xii. 17. 
(2) An adversary of Christ and the faithful, Gen. 
iii, 15; Zech. iii. 1; 1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xii. 9. 
(3) A deceiver and seducer of men, 2 Cor. xi. 3, 
14, etc.; he is the chief seducer, and then also 
all evil spirits who are under him as their head.” 

9. The Sinlessness of Jesus. Comp. Ullmann, 
The Sinlessness of Jesus [7th ed., 1863] and Schaff 
on the Person of Christ—[Germ. ed. Gotha, 1866, 
revised ed. New York, 1870, Engl. ed. Boston, 1865, 
pp. 50 ff. The sinlessness of Jesus is strongly 
asserted even by divines who are by no means 
orthodox, (Schleiermacher, Hase, Keim, Bush- 
nell) and has been assailed only by a few writers 
of any note (such as Strauss, Pecaut, Theo. Par- 
ker, Renan), and even these are forced to admit 
that He made a nearer approach to moral perfec- 
tion than any other man. But the only logical 
alternative is between absolute sinlessness or ab- 
solute hypocrisy; and to admit the former is 
virtually to admit the whole Christian system.— 
P.S. 

- 10: Unbelief the uniform characteristic of the 
devilish mind: (1) Unbelief of the truth of 
Christ because it 1s truth, (2) because it is the 
effluence of His holiness, (3) because it is divine. 
Or (1) the lack of a sense of truth, proneness to 
falsehood, (2) the want of appreciation of the 
purity of life, (3) the lack of affinity to God, of 
obedience to the voice of God in the breast. 

11. «A Samaritan.’’—The insulting and abusive 
retort to the calm sentence of truth contains the 
life-picture of fanaticism, which has first boldly 
chicaned (ver. 13), then quibbled and sneered 
(ver. 19), after this uttered taunts (ver. 22); 
then with eager longing for a chiliastie mystery 
and mystical proceeding hasdrawn Him out (ver. 
25), and worshipped Him (ver. 30). Turning 
round again it grows rancorous (ver. 33), boasts 
(ver. 89), and arrogantly and abusively contra- 
dicts (ver. 41). Here it stands in its fullest de- 
velopment. It slanders while it reviles and re- 
viles as it slanders. 

12. The wonderful proof of Christ’s self-com- 
mand, patience and freedom of spirit exhibited 
throughout the chapter. His frankness, His 
prudence, His wisdom, His incorruptibleness 
(vers. 30, 31), the most diverse virtues of the 


Lord prove superior to the most difficult situa- | 
From the | 


tion and the severest temptations. 
midst of thesolemnly moving serenity with which 
He proclaims judgment, His mercy bursts forth 
again as a flaming beacon of deliverance, ver. 
51. The declaration in ver. 51 reverts to that 
tontained in ver. 31. 

13. Christ and Abraham in antithesis to the 
previously depicted relation of the Jews to Abra- 
ham. On the feeling of life and the feeling of 
death. Between the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of Christ and the doctrine of the anticipatory joy 
of Abraham in the Messiah and his celebration of 
the Messianic day in the other world, there exists 
the closest connection; similarly, the comfortless 
speech of the Jews with regard to the death of 
Abraham and the prophets is connected with their 
witless estimation of the duration of the life of 
Christ. (And thus the Evangelical Church was re- 
proached with her three centuries and the Evange- 
lical Alliance with its three decennaries under the 





He also accuses and | misapprehension of the eternity of the Evangel 


and the primitiveness of the fellowship of faith.) 

14. Abraham’s exultation in this world, Abra- 
ham’s joy in the other world, or the excited 
celebration (of the Messianic day) of the mortal, 
and the calm, peaceful celebration of the glorified 
one. The anticipatory joy of the ancients was 
not without painful longing, their longing not 
devoid of rapturous glimpses of the future. 

15. Isaac, the son of faith, also in this a type 
of Christ, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of Mary, the Virgin. 

16. Christ’s proffer of everlasting life answered 
by the Jews with an attempt to stone and kill 
Him. 

17. As Christ ever more gloriously escaped 
from the Jews, thus too shall the Church of 
Christ in her evangelical confession and spiritual 
life ever more gloriously escape the persecutions. 
of the legalists. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The uprightness of Christ.—How the Lord by 
His heavenly uprightness gradually enchains the 
true disciples, gradually alienates the false ones 
(see John iii. 6; ix. 1).—How He does not cap- 
tivate the false disciples: 1. Will not captivate 
them; 2. cannot captivate them.—The true pro- 
fitable conduct of disciples towards the word of 
Jesus: 1. The conduct; (a) to suffer themselves 
to be kept by the word (to continue in it, the 
obedience of faith, ver. 31); (0) to keep the word 
in temptation as a guiding star through the dark- 
ness of judgments (the loyalty of faith, ver. 51). 
2. Whereunto this is profitable: knowledge of 
the truth and freedom from sin (life in bright- 
ness and freedom from death).—Continuance in 
the word of Jesus the condition of true spirit- 
life: 1. Of true knowledge of God, 2. of true 
moral freedom.—Through truth to freedom.— 
Through inner freedom to outer freedom.—The 
false confidence of legal saints in their freedom 
(religious, ecclesiastical, political freedom): 1. 
They are enslaved outwardly by the world (the 
Jews by Rome); 2. enslaved at home by the let- 
ter of the law; 8. enslaved within and without 
by sin.—Domestic right in the house of God: 1. 
The Son, 2. the bond-servants, 3. the freedmen. 
—The true children of Abraham, Rom. iv.— 
Where the word of Christ can not grow in the 
heart, enmity against Christ flourishes, ver. 37. 
—How man can by-spiritual pride turn inherited 
blessings, even ecclesiastical ones, into a curse 
(as here the boast about being Abraham’s seed). 
—The prudence of Christ in antithesis to the te- 
merity of sinners, ver. 88: 1. He speaks that 
which He has seen of God. 2, The evil that 
they have faintly heard, they do.—The trial of 
the Jews, instituted by the Lord, as to whether 
they are genuine heirs of the spirit and faith of 
Abraham: 1, The trial, (a) after the works of 
Abraham, (6) after their susceptibility of God’s 
words. 2. The result, ver. 44. 

Abraham’s seed (consecrated children of God 
by circumcision; called regenerate), and yet of 
their father the devil. So, too, one may be 
called a Christian, an evangelical Christian, etc,, 
and yet be of one’s father, the devil.— 

The devil a person who, by murder and lying 
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continually, calls in question his personality and 
all personality.—Christ’s severe words concern- 
ing the devil (here, Matt. xiii, Matt. iv. and 
elsewhere).—The fundamental traits of the 
devilish nature. How they are embraced in the 
one fundamental trait of unbelief (or of apos- 
tasy).—Falsehood and hate cognate: 1. False- 
hood a murder of truth, of ideal reality. 2. 
Murder falsehood against life (denial of God, of 
love, sullying of the right).—How afl threads of 
human falsehood and hatred and murder unite 
in the murder of Christ, the crucifixion.—How 
love and loyalty to all truth shine inseparable 
and pristine in the Crucified One.—The majesty 
of Jesus in His testimony to the devil and his 
children, etc. 44.—Hatred of truth.—Unbelief 
as a hatred of truth resting upon the love of sin. 

Tue Gospet ror Jupica [fifth Sunday in 
Lent], vers. 46-59.—The two-fold judgment in 
the separation between Christ and His adversa- 
ries: 1. The false judgment of the world, result- 
ing in the justification of Christ; 2. Christ’s 
true judgment of the world, that shall lead to 
the justification of sinners.—Christ, the Prophet 
of everlasting life, considered in relation to the 
prophets of death: 1. Wherefore He is the Pro- 
phet of life, and why they are prophets of death. 
(a) He is the Holy One, the Sinless One, the 
publisher of the Word of God, and Himself the 
Word; existing from eternity, in respect of His 
essence—as respects His works, the Saviour of 
life, in time; (5) they are the sinners, enemies 
of the word, lost in temporalness, killing life 
with the fatal letter. 2. How He proclaims ever- 
lasting life, but they can preach of nothing but 
death. (a) Of His eternal life, of the eternal life 
of Abraham; (4) they of the death of Abraham 
and the Prophets. 38. How He offers them eternal 
life (ver. 5), whilst they, in return, wish to kill 
Him, ver. 59. 4. How He is proved to be the 
Ever-Living One, while they have gone the way 
of death, vers. 54, 55.—As error is connected with 
sin, so is truth with innocence and righteousness. 

The sinlessness of Jesus corroborated by chal- 
lenging the testimony of His enemiés.—The 
testimony of the world and of Christ’s enemies 
to the innocence of Jesus (Pilate, Judas, the 
high-priests and elders themselves, Matt. xxvii. 
43).—The innocence of Christ in respect of its 
complete revelation: 1. Founded upon divine 
impeccability, 2. approved in human sinlessness. 
_The voice of Jesus, from the mere fact of its 
being the voice of the Holy Man, should receive 
the consideration of the whole world. 1. In its 
uniqueness, 2. in its credibility, 3. in its revela- 
tions.—He that is of God heareth God’s words. 
—_Ver. 48. The answer of the Jews a historically 
stereotype reply of the spirit of the law to the 
preaching of the gospel.—How religious testi- 
mony is turned into invectives in the mouth of 
fanaticism, ver. 48.—The calmness of the Lord 
in contrast to the railing excitement of His ene- 
mies.—Peter imitates Him in this composure 
(Acts ii.); so likewise do all faithful witnesses 
for the truth.—The cry of grief with which the 
Lord again offers salvation even to self-hardeners 
and blasphemers.—The New Testament word of 
everlasting life decried as a word of the devil by 
the false servants of the Old Testament. 

Ver. 65. And if I should say. The fidelity of 
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the Lord to truth in the faithfulness of His self: 
consciousness and knowledge of God.—Ver. 57. 
The length of true life, 1. measured by earthly. 
mindedness, 2. measured by godly-mindedness.—~ 
The Jews as accountants and reckoners opposed 
to the Lord and His numbers.—How the ever- 
lasting To-pay of the Father (Ps. ii.) is re-echoed 
in the everlasting I am of the Son.—Ver. 59. 
The ever repeated and ever vain attempt of 
Christ’s enemies to stone Him.—They were able 
in the end to crucify Him and they thus contri- 
buted to His glorification, but to consign Him ta 
oblivion beneath a heap of stones was beyond 
their power.—How Christ always passes glori- 
ously through the midst of His enemies. 
Srarxe: It is not enough to make a good 
beginning in Christianity if one do not end well 
(continue and persevere).—Make free, Rom. vi. 
18; Gal. v.1; 1 Pet. ii. 16. From the bondage 
of sin, ver. 34, and of eternal death, ver. 51; 
Luke i. 77; by remission of guilt and punish- 
ment and by communication of the Spirit of 
adoption and of faith.—That only is real and 
sound truth which can sanctify and save.— 
OsranpER: Believers are not free from external 
servitude and civil burdens; their freedom is far 
more glorious, for they are free from sin, death, 
the devil and hell, and can bid defiance to all ene- 
mies, Rom. vi. 22.—ZxEIsi1us: Of what avail is 
it to have pious parents and ancestors, and not 
to be pious ourselves? To be of noble blood, but , 
ignoble in soul, &¢.—ZJbid.: Oh wretched liberty 
whose companion is thraldom under sin and the 
devil!—Cansrzin: If sin but play the master 
and have dominion over a man, it obtains right 
and might to plunge him into sundry and greater 
sins. —He who will be forever with God must not 
be a slave but a son; and this is the highest 
good, this is true felicity—to dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. Ps. xxiii. 6.—Zxrtsius: 
Priceless liberty of the children of God; but be- 
ware that thou abuse not such liberty by making 
it an occasion of security!—Ver. 41. The sinner 
who is forever vindicating himself does but en- 
tangle himself the more.—It is the way of the 
flesh to be always intent upon evasions.—NVova 


-Bibl. Tub.: He who loves not Jesus is not born 


of God but of the devil.—Jesus proceeded from 
the Father to seek us; should not we then go 
forth from ourselves and the whole world to meet 
Him ?—The can nor ver. 43: A wicked, unruly 
will lay at the bottom of this. —Zertsius: Exe- 
erable as falsehood is because it is the offspring 
of the devil, just so base is it, alas! But O in- 
solvent nobility of liars!—Jbid. : Itis the old way 
of the world to love and to hearken to the devil’s 
lies, hypocrisy and flattery rather than truth.— 
As long a8 man can not endure truth he is in- 
capable of faith.—Ver. 46. Against him who 
can ground his defence upon a good conscience 
the harshest invectives and abuse of his enemies 
will accomplish nothing.—A Christian is bound 
to appeal to his good conscience when his ene- 
mies revile and slander him without a cause.— 
Ver. 47. Zuistus: Infallible test of those who 
belong to God: who truly love God’s word,. &e. 
When wicked men are convinced of their wick- 
edness and have nothing to answer, they resort 
to abuse, invective, and calumny, Acts vi. 10, 11. 


—Lamps: To call upright witnesses for the truth 
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heretics and: enthusiasts, moreover to: persecute : 
them; and to. boast-of one’s own orthodoxy on the’ 


other hand—are characteristics of antichristian 
spirits,' 1 Pet. iii. 9.—Ver. 49... The. more we 


honor God, the more.the world will dishonor us. | 


But courage! God-will honor us in return.—Per- 
verse world! It honors -what:is; despicable, :and 
despises what is honorable.—Ver. 50. .It is honor 
énough for believers that, they are the children 
of God: God, moreover, will .defend.them.—The 


godly find what they.do not seek, but the wicked | 


attain not that for which they strive.—Ver. 52. 
The wicked trample the-most precious promises 
under foot and-draw. only poison from the fairest 
flowers of the divine word:—Cramenr:. The devil 


is a sophist.—Ver.-54..-Vanity and folly. make a | 


great boast of themselves!: Consider the Saviour 
and follow His example.—Ver. 56.. The most 
pious parents often leave descendants who do not 
possess: their faith, piety and virtue.—Believers 
see what is inyisible,and believe that which is in- 
eredible; and rejoice: with all their hearts.— 
Christians existed before the birth of Christ and 
were saved through: Him, Heb:. xiii..8.—Can- 
STEIN: Truth always :comes off conqueror. 
Geruacu: The: truth, the revelation in Christ, 
1 John i. 6,8; ii. 21;:Heb. x. .26. This truth 
makes free, for only that being is free that, de- 
velops in accordance with its God-created nature. 
—The first sinner in God’s creation, the devil, 
_ fell from the truth; he fell out of God, as the 
eternal sourceand vital elementiof.all created 
beings; Thus he became: a living contradiction 
in himself, a lie.—Ver. 47; 1 John. vy. 20.—Re- 
cognize Him they would not, refute Him they 


could not, therefore they reviled Him.-—Ver. 52. | 
All the Jews at that time believed that the Mes- | 


siah would raise the dead -and judge the world, 


even in the carnal, literal sense; hence the lan- | 


guage of Jesus might well have excited. their 
astonishment if they had not been inclined to re- 
ceive Him asthe Messiah: bitter enmity how- 
‘ever prompted their treatment. of His words, and 
the utter contempt which they entertained for 
Him is visible in their reply. (Be it observed 
only that they: were also offended because He as- 
serted His possession: of this power without 
publicly presenting Himself as the. Messiah. )— 
He strengthens the impression of -mysterious 
majesty about His person, in that: He,.by virtue 
of His glance into the higher spirit-world, affirms 
that of Abraham which:a:mere: man:could) not 
know. 

Brauner: Continuance, 1 John ii. 28.—Blessed 
is he that endureth unto the end.—A real deli- 
rium of liberty had seized the Jews.—Bondage, 
2 Pet. ii. 19.—Emancipation, Rom. viii: 2,— 
When a man takes offence at the expression of 
‘Jesus, he is not in harmony with the thoughts 


and mind of Jesus:—The evil will is the tool of - 


Satan, the true devilish momentum.—Thus the 
‘devil’s nature is not naturally evil; but wicked- 
hess made it evil. It is not I that is evil but ego- 
‘ism. ‘Without the [there were no lovein which 
‘F learns thou and says we.—‘‘ To his haughtiness 
humility is servility, dependence on Godislavery ; 
to his false serpent-wisdom simplicity and honesty 
seem stupidity, and his egotism holds love to be 
foolish sensibility; his pride finds contrition, re- 
pentance and petitions for mercy an insufferable 
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humiliation. The struggle for autocratic -like- 
ness. to God delusively causes his aspirations and 
efforts toseem grand to him, his non-subjection 
to. God sublime” (Sartorius).—There is cause 
for fear when he deceives and lies rather than 
when che. rages.—Why did they say fifty years 
old?:: The fiftieth year is the close of manhood, 
and hence formed the period of the Levites’ time 
of service. Jesus was not as old as this, but 
they mention this age, as though they magnani- 
mously granted more than could be demanded, 
in order to. give an appearance of absurdity to 
His language. ; 

Hevusner: Christ. distinguishes between real 
and: false, firm and wavering  disciples.—The 
slave of sin does not.so much as know that he 
lacks freedom, One does not perceive that until 
one begins to see clearly. That is already. the 
beginning of freedom,—Man is blinded by many 
things so that he thinks himself perfectly free. 
Here it is.a religious species of pride of ancestry, 
&c... But. besides family pride there are a num- 
ber of other considerations which exert a delu- 
sive power: external refinement, rank, authority, 
proficiency in business, commendation, a varnish 
of morality, art, science.—Why servant? when 
he says: itis my own will. Answer: Because 
the sinner. never can say that his choice is the 
result of full and sober-minded conviction. He 
is reproved by. .conscience.—God will have no 
slaves, no unwilling servants.by compulsion and 
for hire; He wants children, free, loving chil- 
dren. -Their supreme right is: to abide in the 
Father’s house.—Man’s destiny: either adoption 
into. the paternal house of God or exclusion from 
it.—The Son has broken the chains forged by 
Satan. - He is the Redeemer of the human race. 
—Fictitious freedom.—The remembrance of pious 
ancestors should be a mighty impulse to good.— 
Christ has a unique speech.—The devil abode 
not, Hence the earliest fathers of. the Church 
called. the devil an apostate (amoordrn¢).—Apos- 
tasy from truth leads to the entire loss of truth. 
Be it observed, moreover, that. as early as in. the 
apocryphal Predicatio Pauli the sinlessness of 
Jesus.is denied.—Good men can be understood 
only by the like-minded. Christ teaches us equa- 
nimity in reference to worldly honor.—What is 
true honor ?—The difference between honor with 
God and honor with the world.—That no slander 
can. strip.us of our. true honor.—Ver. 52. The 
words of Christ. seem presumptuous because 
virtue often has the appearance of presumption. 
He. who is morally good really makes the highest 
claims without immodesty or presumption; on 
the other hand presumption is to be found in the 
world.—Living among wicked and_ perverse 
people the severest. trial of holy men.—What 
strengthens the pious in this life? 1. The con- 
sciousness of their lofty and intimate fellowship 
with the devout. of all ages; 2. The prospect of 
everlasting blessedness, from eternity prepared 
for believers, through Christ. 

Gossner: The world falsely declares itself 
free when it is over head and ears in slavery.— 
This is the tyranny of the devil, which he exer- 
cises over natural men to such an extent, that 
Paul rightly calls him the god of this world, who 
hath his work in the children of unbelief, Eph. 
i, 2; 2 Cor. iv. 4.—From the Son of God all the 
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ehildren of God derive their birth, their life, 


their freedom, their redemption, their right of 
sonship and heirship.—What He is, that He also 
communicates to His’ people and makes them 
kings, prophets and ~priests. They have the 
honor of bearing His unction, seal and name.— 
Infidels believe the devil, while denying his ex- 
istence:*—A man may try himself whether: he 
be a child of God or of the devil:—Lying is his 
proper character.—Christ would nov die in the 
temple because He was to be sacrificed not alone 
for the Jewish nation, but for the whole world; 
for this another altar was requisite, whereon He 
might be offered up in the sight of all the world, 
as upon Gelgotha.— What a judgment, to cast.out 
Jesus! What avoid in the heart, the temple 
of the Church, where Jesus must hide Himself 
and give way to blind zeal, pride, ambition, false- 
hood, selfishness—before all which He must flee! 

ScutzrerMacuer: Their belief (vers. 380 and 
$1) was in’ itself utterly imperfect, because: ex- 
pectations were. mingled with it which did not. 
correspond with the real purpose of God, that 
He would accomplish in.Christ. Now so long as 
these expectations exist, it is possible that when 
a man begins to doubt their truth and yet. still 
clings to them-at heart, he will forsake the faith. 
But just that clinging of the heart to something 
incompatible with true and living faith in the 
Redeemer is at the same time a non-continwance 
in His word and a cherishing of another word 
in the heart, 2 Cor. iii::15.—There is no other 
pbepwin tet Thies etmeng ys nl fe es oe 


* (A free rendering of the German: Sie glauben HM (dem 
Teufel), ohne 1aN (den T.) zu glauben.—P. 8.] 





way for us all to be filled and penetrated with 
the truth than by-gazing into.His holy image and 
suffering ourselves to be purified: through Him 
from all falseness.. 

Besser: Ver. 32. Something of this was known 
also to the heathen; Cicero’says: The wise man 
alone is free. But they comprehended the nature 


neither of divine wisdom nor of divine liberty.— 


No. thraldom, says Seneca, is worse than the thral- 
dom of the passions. Plato calls the infamous 
lusts the hardest tyrants. Epictetus says: Lib- 
erty is the name of virtue, slavery the name of 


‘vice: The Brahmin sages call the natural: state 
of man: “ Bondage.”—Scumanz:. The rage for 


heretical accusation: 1. It makes invectives take 
the place of convincing arguments ; 2. it craftily 
distorts the plainest utterances of others ; 3. it 
casts suspicion on the heart-of others; 4. to:com- 
bat them it grasps at unlawful and violent means. 
—Rampacu: Jesus the sublimest pattern of meek- 
ness.—J. C. E. Scuwarz; Falsehood: 1. in re- 
spect to its nature (apostasy from God, rebellion 
against His kingdom, pollution of His image in 
ourselves and others); 2.-in respect to its fruits 
(self-belying, ‘mischief, impulse ‘to new sin).— 
J. Murtier: The holiness-of Jesus Christ is 
proof of the truth of His testimony about His 
divine dignity.—Scunur: Why truth is so hated: 
1. Because it sees too deeply; 2. because it speaks 


‘too openly; 8. because it judges too severely.— 


RavuTENBERG: Truth and its-lot: upon earth: 1. 
Itis rejected but does not keep silence; 2. it is 
reviled but wearies not; 8. it is persecuted but 
does not. succumb, 


V. 


VHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD OVER AGAINST THE BLIND, 


THD HEALING ON- THE SABBATH OF THE 


MAN WHO WAS BORN BLIND, WITH THE SYMBOLICAL CO-OPERATION OF THE TEMPLE-SPRING OF 
BILOAM. THE DAY OF CHRIST, AND CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THAT DAY. THE LIGHT OF THE BLIND 
A JUDGMENT OF BLINDNESS ON THOSE WHO IMAGINE THEY SEE. SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT, OF DAY, 
OF DAY’S WORKS. (ALL LIGHT OF THE SUN SHOULD BE USED, AFTER THE EXAMPLE AND SPIRIT 
OF CHRIST, TO PRODUCE LIGHT; HENCH TOO ALL EFFORTS OF CULTURH A SYMBOLICAL CREATION 
OF LIGHT, POINTING TO HIM WHO OREATES LIGHT IN THE REAL SENSE OF THE TERM.) THE EX- 
COMMUNICATION, OR THE GERMINANT BEPARATION, 


Cuap. IX. 


a raan which was {omit which 
him, saying, Master [Rabbi], 
that he was born [should be 


1 And as Jesus [he] passed [was passing] by, he saw 
2 was] blind from Ais birth. And his disciples asked 
who did sin [who sinned], this man, or his parents, 
born] blind ? ; ; P F 
3 Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned [Neither did this man sin] nor his 
4 parents: but that the works of God should be made manifest in him. I [We]! 
must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, whep 
5 no man can work. As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. 
6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
7 and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay.’ And said unto him, Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is by interpretation, Sent). He went his way 
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8 [away], therefore, and washed, and came seeing. The neighbours, therefore, and 
they which before had seen him that he was blind [who had before observed him 
because he was a beggar]* said, Is not this he that sat and begged [sitteth and beg- 

9 geth]? Some said, This is he: others said, [said, Nay, but,]* He is like him: but 

10 [omit but] he said, I am he. Therefore said they unto him, How were thine eyes 
11 opened? He answered and said [omit and said], A man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of [omit the pool of }° 
Siloam, and wash: and I went and washed, and I received sight [I went therefore 
12 (ody) and washed and received sight]. Then said they [They said] unto him, 
13 Where is he [that man, éxetvoc]? He said [saith, A¢yec], I know not. They brought 
14 [bring] to the Pharisees him that aforetime [before, once] was blind. And it was the 
sabbath day [it was sabbath on the day]* when Jesus made the clay, and opened 
15 his eyes. Then again [Again therefore] the Pharisees also asked him how he had 
received [he received] his sight. He said unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, 
16 and I washed, and do see. Therefore said some of the Pharisees, This man is not 
of [from]' God, because he keepeth not the sabbath day [omit day]. Others said, 
How can a man that is a'sinner do such miracles [signs]? And there was a divi- 
17 sion among them. They say [therefore] unto the blind man again, What sayest 
thou of him, that [because, or, seeing that, or, for having opened] he hath opened 
thine eyes? He said, He is a prophet. 
18 But the Jews [The Jews therefore] did not believe concerning him, that he had 
been blind and received sight, until they called the parents of him that had re- 
19 ceived his sight. And they asked them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was 
20 born blind? how then doth he now see? His parents answered? them [omit them] 
21 and said, We know that this is our son, and that he was born blind: But by what 
means he now seeth, we know not; or who hath opened [who opened] his eyes, we 
know not: he is of age; ask him [ask him: he is of age|: he shall [will] speak 
22 for himself. These words spake-his parents [These things his parents said} because 
they feared the Jews: for the Jews had agreed already that if any man did con- 
fess that he was Christ [should acknowledge him as Christ], he should be put out 
23 of the synagogue [excommunicated]. Therefore said his parents [For this reason 
his parents said], He is of age; ask him. 
24 Then again called they [So they called the second time] the man that was 
[had been] blind and said unto him, Give God the praise [Give glory to God]; we 
25 know that this manisasinner. He [therefore] answered and said [omit and said],” 
Whether he be a sinner or no [whether he is a sinner], I know not: one thing I 
26 know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see [that I, a blind man, now see]. Then” 
said they to him again” [They therefore said to him], What did he do to thee? 
‘27 how opened he thine eyes? He answered them, I have told you already, and ye 
did not hear: wherefore [why] would ye hear 7¢ again? will [would] ye also be 
28 [become] his disciples? Then [omit Then] they reviled him and said,* Thou art 
29 his disciple; but we are Moses’ disciples. We know that God spake (hath spoken | 
unto Moses: as for this fellow [but as for this man], we know not from [omtt from] 
30 whence he is. The man answered and said unto them, Why herein is a marvellous 
thing, that ye know not from [omit from] whence he is, and yet he hath opened [he 
31 opened] mine eyes. Now [omit Now] we know that God heareth not sinners; but 
if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth [do] his will, him he heareth. 
32 Since the world began was it not heard [it was never heard] that any man opened 
33. the eyes of one that was born blind. If this man were not of [from] God he could 
-84 do nothing. They answered and said unto him, Thou wast altogether [wholly, 
60g] born in sing, and dost thou teach us? And they cast him out [not simply from 
5 the place where they were, but from the synagogue—excommunicated him]. 
35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and when he had [omit had] found him 
he said unto him, Dost thou believe on [in] the Son of God [the Son of Man] ?* 
36 He answered and said, Who [And who] is he, Lord, that I might [may] believe on 
37 [in] him? And [omit And] Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it 
38 is he that talketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I believe [I believe, Lord]. And 
39 he worshipped him. And Jesus said, For judgment I am come [I came] into this 
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world, that they which [who] see not might see; and that they which [who] see 
might be made [might become] blind. 

40 And some of the Pharisees which [who] were with him heard these words, and 

41 said unto him, Are we [also] blind also? Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, 
ye should have no sin [ye should not have sin]; but now ye say, We see; [.] there- 
fore [omit therefore] your sin remaineth. 














TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


_ 1 Ver. 4—Instead of the first éué, B. D. ithe the Coptic and other translations read: yas. The idea presented by the 
passage furnishes us with the motive for the dissimilarity between nuds dé and méupavtds je; this dissimilarity, however, 
was doubtless the cause of the two words’ being made the same—several Codd. wrote éué at the beginning also, whilst Cod. 
L., the Coptic and other translations placed yas in the second place likewise. [The first Has is probably genuine, the 
second a ore en occasioned by it. Cod. Sin.* sustains nas in both clauses. Alford reads en¢ and ué, Tischend. (ed. viii ) 
Has twice —P. 

2 Ver. ‘say tt to Codd. [Sin.] A.B. C.,** etc.: ab 70d Tov mAdv, His clay (paste), the earth-ointment prepared by 
Him. Tischendorf omits rod tvAod, in accordance with the not decisive testimony of [Sin.] B.L. [Tischend. reads in ed. viii.: 
éréxprcev avTod Tov mmAdyv Eri Tovs OPOaduovs. So also Alford (ed. vi.), and Westcott and Hort, except that the latter, 
with B. C.1 adopt émé@nxev (put, spread), instead of éméxpicev, Lange, Meyer and Ewald retain tov tuprov. He spread His 
clay upon the eyes (of the blind man). Noyes translates: He anointed his eyes with the clay ; Alford in his N. T.; He spread 
(but in the text of his Com. he reads éméxpecev, anointed) the clay upon his eyes; Lange: Er schmierte seinen (den von thm 
gemachten) Teig auf die Augen des Blinden; Ewald: Er strich diesen Bret auf die Augen des Blinden.—P.8.] 

3 Ver. 8—[The true reading is mpooxairns, beggar, instead of the rupAds, blind, of the text. rec., and is sustained by &. 


A. B.C. D., efc.—P. 8.] 
4 Ver. 9.—[ércyor, odxi, &AX’ (N, B. C., etc.), for the text. rec. which omits these words.—P. 8.] ‘ 
5 Ver. 11.—Eis tov SiAwau B. D. L, X. [Also Iren. and Cod. Sin, The text. rec. rhv KoAvpByOpav Tov, after Cod A. and 
Vulgate is explanatory.—P. S.] : 
@ Ver. 14.—Instead of d7e we should read, according to B. L. X. [Sin.] and several translations: év 7) ué€pq. 


” 2 


7 Ver. 17.—B. D., etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf: ov« éotw obros mapa Ocov 6 avOpwros. 

8 Ver. 16.—Lachmann supplies ovv, in accordance with A.B. D. (Cod. Sin., Tischend., Alf.—P. 8. 

9 Ver. 20.—According to Lachmann, the ody after amexp. is not to be expected here, upon consideration of the subject- 
matter, and is supported by B. only. Similarly the 6¢ in Cod. A., etc., and the avtois seem to be additions, against which 


are B. L. X., etc. 
10 Ver. 25,—The «ai elev [text. rec.] is omitted according to Lachmann and Tischendorf by reason of [Sin.] A. B.D., efc. 


ll Ver. 26.—According to Codd. B. D. K., etc., obv. (Text. rec. dé.—P. 8.] 
12 Ver. 26.—Ildawv (text. rec.] omitted by many Codd. [Sin.! B. D.] in opposition to Cod. A. [Sin.34], efc., was perhaps 
left out on account of a misapprehensive assumption of a collision with the maAu of ver. 15. at maAvp, however, has 


reference to the preceding question of the people. 

13 Ver, 28.—The construction has the power of making the following words which they uttered, to be looked upon as 
the substance of their revilings. This seemed inadequate and probably occasioned the reading: oi dé éAcyov in D. L., efe. 

14 Ver. 35.—Codd. B. D. and the Ethiopian translation read: tod avOpdmov, because Jesus was wont thus to designate 
Himself. [This reading is sustained by Cod. Sin. and adopted by Tischend., ed. viii., and Westcott and Hort.—P. 8.] 

16 Ver. 41.—The ov before auapria is wanting in [Sin.] B. D. K. L., etc. 


moment of the most imminent peril of death, and” 
while He was still in the vicinity of danger, that 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, we should recognize the Lord and Master. Hence 
[The account of the blind man and the miracle | we refer the rapdéywv (comp. Mark ii. 14), not to 
wrought on him, with its consequences, is un- the beggar, but to Jesus Himself. It is obviously 
commonly life-like, full of circumstantiality and | the participle of the preceding, even though 
characteristic details which could not have been | doubtful rapfyev obrwc. While Heis in the act 
invented, and clearly show that the writer was | of passing by the last frequenters of the temple, 
an eye-witness of the scene. All attempts of mo- the blind beggar meets His eye at the door, and 
dern skeptics to turn the miracle into a medical | the fact of His pausing to look at Him is revealed 
cure of inflammation of the eyes (Ammon), or to} by the question of His disciples. 
explain it from a misunderstanding of ver. 39 [A man blind from his birth, é« yeve- 
(Weisse), or from a mythical imitation of the| T7¢ = éx KotAiag pytpd6c, Acts iii. 2. Possibly 
healing of Naaman, 2 Ki. v. 10 (Strauss), or from | the beggar himself proclaimed the fact of his na- 
dogmatic design (Baur), are baseless and ex-| tive blindness as giving additional force to his ap- 
ploded conjectures. Comp. Meyer, p. 391, 5th; peal for alms. It makes the miracle all the 
ed.—P. 8.] greater, and places it beyond the reach of an ex- 
Ver. 1. And in passing by («ai rapé-| traordinary medical cure (Ammon and other ra- 

yov). This history is evidently connected [by tionalists), but does not warrant the extravagant 
x ai] in respect to time and place with the pre- notion of some fathers (Ireneus, Theodorus 
ceding chapter [with éf7A0ev éx Tov lepod, viii. | Mopsu., Nonnus) that Jesus created the eyes out 
59]. As regards time, it was the day after the of the Adc, as God made the first man out of 
close of the Feast of Tabernacles, and thata Sab-| clay. According to Luthardt, the blind man re- 
bath, ver. 14. See Lev. xxiii. 39. As for the | presents the ‘‘ world,” to whick Christ turned af- 
place, Jesus had just quitted the temple, and we| ter being rejected by the Jews; but this does not 
are most probably to imagine the blind beggar | follow from ver. 5, ‘Tam the Light of the world,” 
as seated at the entrance to the temple (comp, | for the emphasis lies on light, and the world em- 
Acts iii. 2). De Wette cannot reconcile this! braces the whole of humanity, Jews and Gen- 
peaceful occurrence with the scene of violence, tiles.—P.8.] 
chap. viii. 59;* but it is precisely in this secure Ver. 2. Rabbi, who sinned? The motive 
deportment of Jesus, and in’ His halt after the | for this question on the part of the disciples 
- : — | could, in their present situation, scarcely be dogy 
% [So also Liicke and Alford ; while Olshausen, Meyer, Stier | matical interest, being, as they were, just re- 


the Miracles, p. 283) side with L as to J é 
rr mE a DRG TERI ice united to the Master after His escape from sto 
20 
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ning. We suppose that they wish to induce the 
Lord to pass by the man as unworthy of His self- 
sacrificing interest, in order that He may hasten 
on; and that hence their question, uttered on 
the spur of the moment, derives a decided Pha- 
isaical coloring from the popular notion. Ac- 
cording to Euth. Zigabenus they suppose neither 
to be the case. Admitting this, the question it- 
self would fall to the ground, The disciples take 
for granted that this blindness was caused only 
by sin;* the question is merely as to the di- 
lemma: this man or his parents? The latter 
supposition was the proximate one, in accordance 
with the Pharisaical explication of Ex. 
(Lightfoot, p. 1048). Nevertheless, the disciples 
give the first place to the more remote question: 
whether this man himself sinned. -Beza, Gro- 
tius and others have accounted for the expres- 
sion by the belief in the transmigration of souls. 
Tbis belief, however, could not have been enter- 
tained by orthodox Jews, even though it may 
subsequently appear among the Cabalists (see 
Comm. on Matth., chap. xiv. 2, p. 272, Am. ed.). 
Cyril, De Wette and ‘others mention, in expla- 
nation of the question, the belief in the pre-exis- 
tence of souls (in accordance with Wisdom of So- 
lomon, vill. 20); but neither was this a national 
tenet of orthodox Jews, although it had forced 
an entrance from Platonism into Alexandrian 
Jewish theology.t The view that most naturally 
suggests itself is, that the man may already have 


sinned in the womb, ag an embryo, by evil affec- 
tions. The distinction between nobler and baser 
vitgl motions in the embryonic.state is also inti- 
mated by Scripture, Luke i. 41, 44.. Rabbinism 
has with reference to Gen. xxv. [the struggle 
between Jacob and Esau in the mother’s womb] 
further matured this idea (Lightfoot, Sanhedrin, 
fol. 91, 2, etc.). An obscure idea of pre-exis- 
tence may have occurred to the disciples, who 
were here fashioning a question from reminis- 
cences, together with this notion of embryonic 
guilt. The conception of Lampe, Luthardt, etc. : 
has he sinned, or, as this is inconceivable, efc., 
is not in accordance with the text. Tholuck’s 
supposition after Camero: they thought that he 
might in anticipation have been branded as a 
sinner [for predestinated sin to be committed here- 





* (This is the meaning of iva, which is reAceds (not merely 
éxBatikos) and expresses the merited consequence accord- 
ing to the divine intention.—P. 8.] 

f [So also Meyer, while Euthymius Zig., Ebrard and Heng- 
elouvene put into the question the meaning: either one nor 
the otHer can be possible in this case; Stier: this man, or— 
this being out of the question—his parents; Alford and 
others: the question was vaguely asked without any strict 
application to the case in hand, merely taking it for granted 
that some sin must have led to the blindness. ‘The disciples 
held the popular Jewish opinion that every evil must be the 
punishment for a particular sin. This is decidedly denied by 
Christ here, and Luke xiii. 9 ff. The general connection of 
sin as the cause, and evil as the result, is undoubtedly taught 
in the Bible from the first introduction of sin, Gen. iii, But 
since sin isin the world, evil in particular. cases may be a 
school of discipline of God’s love, as the misfortunes of Job, 
the blindness of Tobit, Paul’s thorn in the flesh, and the 
many trials and troublés to which the children of God are 
often more subject in this life than the ungodly ; for “ whom 
the Lord loveth, He chastiseth ” (Hebr. xii. 6; Prov. iii. 12; 
Rey. iii. 19),—P. S.] 

t {Pre-existence was taught by Philo, the Essenes and Ca- 
balists. See Grimm, Comm. on Sap., p.177f., and Bruch, 
Doctrine of the Pre-existence of the Soul (Strassburg, 1859), p. 
22, (translated in Bibliotheca Sacra for 1863, pp. 681 ff). See 
Meyer in loc. Stier, however, doubts the applicability of the 
passage, Wisdom viii. 19, 20.—P. 8.] 








after], is certainly not altogether clear (Meyer), 
{and without analogy in the Scriptures]. Von 
Gerlach speaks doubtfully in this connection of 
a punishment that precedessin ; and just as one- 
sidedly of how the work of divine grace has swal- 
lowed up avenging justice; while according to 
Heubner it is simply a question of the recogni- 
tion of the fact that there are also unmerited suf- 
ferings (¢. e., of sinful men, who yet have not di- 
rectly brought the suffering upon themselves). 

Ver. 3. Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents. There is no question of their sinful- 
ness in other respects, but Christ knows that no 
sin, either of this blind man or of his parents, 
was the cause of his being born blind.— But that 
(aA A’ iva); namely, to this end was he born 
blind [rvgAdc éyevv7 ty]. The ultimate ob- 
ject of evil, as of things im general, is the glori- 
fication of God in the salvation of men; the glo- 
rification of God is however more definitely a 
glorification through the works of Christ, which 
are God’s own works. Here, too, God should be 
glorified in the salvation of the man who was 
born blind.’ It isincorrect to suppose that the 
question of the disciples first directed the atten- 
tion of Jesus to the unfortunateman. This view 
is contradicted by the preceding eidev. 

Trench’s remarks on this verse (Miracles, p. 
288 f.) are appropriate: ‘‘The Lord neither de- 
nies their [the parents’ ] sin, nor his: all that He 
does is to turn away His disciples from that most 
harmful practice of diving down with cruel sur- 
mises into the secrets of other men’s lives, and, 
like the friends of Job, guessing for them hidden 
sins in explanation of their unusual sufferings. 
This blindness, He would say, is the chastening 
of no particular sin on his own part, or on his pa- 
rents’. Seek, therefore, neither here nor there 
the cause of his calamity; but see what nobler 
explanation the evil in the world, and this evil 
in particular, is capable of receiving. The pur- 
pose of the life-long blindness of this man is that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him, 
and that through it and its removal the grace and 
glory of God might be magnified. We must not, 
indeed, understand our Lord’s declaration as 
though this man was used merely as a means, vi- 
sited with this blindness to the end that the power 
of God might be manifested to others in its re- 
moval. The manifestation of the works of God 
has here a wider reach, and embraces the last- 
ing weal of the man himself... 
manifestation to him and inhim” [as well as on 
him}. Comp. John xi. 4; Rom. v. 30; ix. 17; 
xi. 25, 32, 33.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 4. We [not I] must work. See the 
Textuat Norrs. According to Kujnoel, Jesus 
designed to meet the scruples entertained by the 
disciples as to the propriety of the healing on 
the Sabbath, which He was about to undertake. 
It is more probable that with this saying He en- 
counters their urgent entreaties to hasten away 
from the dangerous position. Hence, with the 
‘‘we,” He holds them fast also to the place where 
it is their duty to remain, and reveals to them 
that in the future they, as the prosecutors of His 
work, must stand firm in similar situations: with 
a view to which destiny they are now being 
exercised.—Who sent me. Not: Who sent 
us. The works of God are comprehended in His 


it includes their - 
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work, for which He alone is sent; in the carry- 
ing out of His work in individual works His dis- 
ciples are to be participators with Him. 

As long as itis day; the nightiscoming. 
The antithesis of day and night is the antithesis 
of the time of His life and activity in opposition 
to the period of His passion and death; uttered 
in anticipation of His approaching death, yet in 
the assurance that at present no mortal peril 
threatens Him. Similarly the contfast of day 
and night is significant of the contrast of life and 
death in the classics, especially in Homer (see 
Meyer). Inthe Rabbins: ‘ Pirke Aboth, II. 19; 
‘R. Tarphon spake: The day is short; the work 
is great; the Master presseth.’” Tholuck. Hence 
the interpretation of Chrysostom and others with 
reference to the aid@v odtog and péAAwy is incor- 
rect. Paulus quite tritely explains: Broad-day- 
light was requisite for cures effected upon the 
eyes! The day-time of the day’s work of Christ 
was at the same time a day-time of redemption, of 
visitation for Israel, which terminated with His 
night, viz : His death (see ver. 5). Only we must 
not convert this relative antithesis into an absolute 
one by the declaration: now is the time of grace, 
afterwards the time of darkness; thus Olshausen, 
after earlier exegetes (Grotius and others), too 
strongly defined the contrast. Luthardt: The 
presence of Christ in the world is the time of 
the event of redemption; His subsequent sepa- 
ration from the world the time solely of the ap- 
propriation of redemption ;} this interpretation 
comes nearer the mark, and yet Meyer, not with- 
out foundation, quotes against it John xvi. 7, 15, 
26; xiv. 26 and other passages, according to 
which the death of Jesus was the condition of 
greater enlightenment. The figure of the day’s 
work is here the decisive one. Every man has 
for his day’s work his one day by which he must 
profit; when his night comes he can work no 
more. So too must Christ perform His great, 
single, and yet universal, official historical day’s 
work, conditional upon’ His earthly pilgrimage. 

Ver. 5. While I am in the world.—We 
suppose that Christ here compares Himself to 
the sun, the light of day, as chap. viii. to the pil- 
lar of fire, the light of the night, This assump- 
tion is founded on the preceding antithesis; day, 
night. Accordingly the éray will mean quamdiu 
(Vulgate and many others), but not guandogquidem 
(Zwingle, Lampe, Liicke), or: [quando] at the 
time when (Meyer). The sun, throughout the day, 
as long as it is in the world, is the light of the 
world. The sun, however, opens and enlightens 
only the eyes of the seeing; Christ, as the real 
Sun, opens and enlightens the eyes of the blind 
likewise. And along with this is expressed the 
fact that He is the Sun of the world ina spiri- 
tual sense. The drav, however, in its figura- 
tive sense, denotes the antithesis between the 
perscnal presence of Christ in the world and His 
departure from the world, after which He does 
not indeed cease to be the light of the world (for 
the operations of the Paraclete are His), but 
He no longer works corporeo-spiritually as light, 
but spiritually, until at the Jast day the great 





*(Or, as Luthardt also expresses the antithesis, Heilsge- 
schichte and Heilsaneignung, or the day is the time of Christ's 
Weltyegenwart (presence in the world), the night the time 
of His Weltgeschiedanheit (absence from the world).—P. 8.] 


solstice returns with the day of resurrection. 
The figure of the sun, which in its day illumi- 
nates everything, is the strong expression of 
His assurance that He will enlighten the eyea 
of the blind man. 

Ver. 6. He spat.—The whole conduct of Je- 
sus is manifestly expressive of strong intention- 
ality, and this must first receive our considera- 
tion. As the pursuers are close behind Him, and 
the disciples in a state of anxious tension, it 
seems to Him that His primary concern must be te 
give proof of His tranquillity by calmly remain- 
ing on the ground. Moreover, as His adversa- 
ries accounted Him guilty of antagonism to the 
law of Jehovah in His previous healing on the 


Sabbath, chap. v., they should now see that the 


God of their temple is His co-agent on the Sab- 
bath, since the temple-waters of Siloam are 
brought into co-operation: a fundamental mo- 
tive, this, which exegesis has omitted to notice 
(see Leben Jesu, IIl., p. 635). Furthermore, as 
the blind man does not yet know Him, and at 
first is en rapport with Him only through the tone 
of His voice, the life of faith must of course be 
developed within him by a gradual process, as in 
the case of the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark 
vili. 23; comp. Mark vii. 83). 

With reference to the use of external means, 
the three factors: the saliva, the clay, the spring 
of Siloam, and also the unity of the’ entire act 
must be distinguished. Respecting the employ- 
ment of saliva comp. the analogous cases Mark 
vii. and chap. viii. (See Com. in loc.).* On the 
sanativeness of clay in diseases of the eyes see 
Tholuck’s quotation from Serenus Samonicus:} 
‘‘ Si tumor insolitus typho se tollat inani, Turgentes 
oculos vili circwmline ceno ;” and Lightfoot. On 
the virtue of the waters of Siloam see above the 
Exegetical Notes on the pool of Bethesda (chap. 
vy.) and Robinson II., p. 155. 

In discussing the destination of the elements 
here employed in Christ’s one act of healing, we 
have to distinguish the idea of their material or 
medicinal, their organic or instrumental, their etht- 
cal and their allegorical destination. That the 
external elements in their combination had, as 
ancient remedies, no medicinal power to give sight 
to the man who was born blind, is evident. But 
that they were the better fitted to be organical 
bearers of the miraculous power of Christ, i. ¢., 
conductors of it (Nonnus: 77Ad¢ gasopébpoc; Ols- 
hausen and others), because they were moreover 
accounted medicinal, is all the more obvious since 
the question is here of the saliva of Christ and 
of a salve that He made with His own hand. 
But since the receptive faith in the miracle must 
correspond with the positive miraculous power, 
the alternative is misapprehended when Tholuck 
and Meyer will set aside the psychologico-ethical 
consideration (Chrysostom, Calvin and others) 
of the awakening of faith by the use of these 
in the case of the man who was born blind. In 
the instances given in the Old Testament also 





*{In the two accounts of Tacitus (Hist. iv.8) and Sueton, 
(Vesp. ch. vii.) of the restoring of a blind man to sight by the 
emperor Vespasian, the use of saliva jejuna is recorded. 
Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxviii. 7) mentions it as a usual remedy in 
cases of disorders of the eyes. See Wetstein’s note, p. 902.— 
Bae. 

t aN physician in the time of Caracalla who wrote a poem 
on medicine in hexameter.—P. 8.] 
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Se 


(2 Kings iv. 41; chap. v. 12; Isa. xxxviii. 21) 
the organic operation of the miracle-worker is 
to be grasped conjunctively with the awakening 
of the psychologico-ethical receptivity. The al- 
legorical interpretation (Luthardt on the anoint- 
ing with clay: he who will see must become 
blind; after some Church fathers) is the most re- 
mote; on the mythical interpretation of Strauss, 
Baur, etc., see Meyer [p. 378.] 

Ver. 7. Go, wash.—It is a question here 
whether the asyndeton would not be better com- 
posed of three members than of two. The lat- 
ter (go, wash thyself into the pool) is of course 
explained by the custom of the language. Tho- 
luck: vinpac el¢ pregnant, either including the 
entering into the water or expressive only of the 
dipping into it. Winer, p. 369 [387].—In the 
pool of Siloam.—The spring, Isa. viii. 6; the 
pool, Neh. iii. 15. Its situation see above, 
chap. vy. Meyer: ‘‘Re-discovered by Robinson 
(IL., p. 142 #f [Am. ed. of, 1856, vol. I., pp. 
838 ff.]), after Josephus, at the mouth of the 
Valley of Tyropoeum on the south-east side of 
Zion. See Tobler, The Fountain of Siloam and 
the Mount of Olives, 1852, p. 1 ff.; Rodiger in 
Gesen. Zhes. III. p. 1416; Ritter, Hrdkunde, 
XVI. p. 446 ff. [Comp. my annotations with 
regard to the latest researches, on pp. 181 ff. 
Alford, at the close of his vol. on the Gospels, p. 
928 f., gives a communication of a correspondent 
on the supposed identity of Siloam with the pool 
of Bethesda. Robinson has discovered, and 
Tobler and Warren have confirmed the connec- 
tion of the intermittent Fountain of the Virgin 
(probably the pool of Bethesda) with the Fountain 
of Siloam, and both were probably connected with 
a fountain beneath the temple, which remains 
to be proven by further exploration.—P. S.]— 
The pool of Siloam.—The chief reference of 
this is not to the district of Siloam (as Tholuck 
has it, referring to Luke xiii. 4; Joseph. De bello 
Jud. ii. 16, 2; vi. 7, 2); but it is especially the 
Siloah-pool of Siloah-spring which is again men- 
tioned in the following. Tholuck’s explanation 
of the sending to this pool—for the purpose of 
purification—is too bald, as is also the design 
ascribed by Meyer: in order that the healing 
power of the clay ointment might have the ne- 
cessary time for operation. Concerning the more 
direct purpose see the note to the preceding verse. 
As regards the sanative element of the water we 
ean as little reject it (Meyer: the rabbinical 
traces of a healing power resident in the water 
point to the organs of digestion, see Schottgen) 
as attach any particular credit to it; at all events 
it assisted in forming a foothold for the faith of 
the blind man.* 

Which is, when translated, One Sent.— 


The designation 117° (Greek in the Sept. and 


in Josephus XvAwdy) signifies: the sending 
[missio sc. aquarum],,probably with reference to 
the fact that the temple-mount sends forth its 
spring-water. The question is, how far this 


word may become synonymous with mw sent, 
[missus], or the sent. According to Hitzig the 





* (The typical reference of the waters of Siloam to the 
eleansing and healing water of baptism (Ambrose, Jerome, 
Calovius, and even Trench), is unsuitable.—P. S.] 





form is derived from mow as ‘19° from "7, 


and John has correctly translated: areoraduévoy 
(Com. on Isa, viii. 6, p. 97. For particulars see 
Tholuck, p. 827). According to Bengel, Meyer 
and others the evangelist referred the name to 
the blind man who was sent tothe spring. An 
unfounded typology, unsupported by the context. 
This fountain, in that it is called the Sent, is the 
type of Him who in John continually designates 
Himself as the real Sent One, the type of Christ 
(Theophylact, Erasmus, Calvin [Ebrard, Lu- 
thardt, Hengstenb., Briickner, Godet, Trench, 
Alford, Wordsworth] and others). Itis remark- 
able how this pregnant symbolism has perplexed 
the commentators. Wassenbergh and others are 
inclined to consider the parenthesis (after the 
Syrian and the Persian translation) a gloss; 
Liicke also (p. 881) will not be ‘‘ persuaded” that 
the parenthesis is Johannean; Meyer pleads in 
extenuation the ‘‘far more striking example” 
of a “typical etymologizing,” Gal. iv. 25. 

He went away therefore.—As there is no 
mention of any leader it seems certainly to be 
indicated that a faint dawning of sight had al- 
ready begun.*! Of course we are not to imagine 
that the anointing of the eyes glued them to- 
gether; the release of the visive faculty may 
also have been preceded by a clairvoyant dispo- 
sition. Compare the fine description of the re- 
storation to sight of blind (idipus in Sophocles. 
But as this trait is at all events not brought for- 
ward, it cannot be insisted upon as a certainty 
(comp. Tholuck with reference to Neander: 
‘although we may also think that there was a 
guide ”).—And returned.—Not in particular 
to Jesus, but from the spring and to his family 
(ver. 8). 

Ver. 8. The neighbors therefore.—Now 
follows an account of what further befell the blind 
man; so minute, distinct and true to life is this 
narration that we are at liberty to suppose the 
Evangelist had it from the very lips of him who 
was blind and healed (see Tholuck, Meyer). 

Ver. 11. A man that is called Jesus.—He 
is therefore not acquainted with the Messianic 
character of Jesus; he, however, emphasizes the 
name of Jesus. He has immediately noticed the 
significant name, which was not the case with 
the impotent man of Bethesda (chap. v.). 
The form of his already budding faith in the 
prophetic dignity and divine mission of Jesus 
declares itself in vers. 17 and 838; he as yet does 
not know Him as the Messiah, ver. 35. 

I received sight.—’AvaBAérewy means to 
look up, to see again. Meyer maintains against 
Liicke’s explanation: I looked up (Mark xvi. 4, 
etc.), thé: I received sight again; for this there is 
no ground in vers. 15 and 18, although the ex- 
planation of Grotius: nee male recipere quis dicitur, 
quod communiter tributum humane nature ipsi ab. 
fuit, is ingenious. . : 

Ver. 18. They bring to the Pharisees the 
whilom blind man.—Doubtless the Pharisees 
in a peculiar sense are meant; hence in their 
magisterial capacity and as enemies of Jesus; 





* [This conjecture is unnecessary ; blind beggars generally 
have a guide, and I have known three blind men (one a 
music teacher, another a preacher), who without aid could 
os i familiar locality within a considerable distanca~ 
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this is proved also by what follows. For to re- 
gard it as signifying the Pharisees in general 
‘as a corporation” (Meyer) is historically inac- 
curate. Neither is there any ground for the as- 
sumption that they had led him before the Pha- 
risees on account of the healing on the Sabbath, 
because they believed the transgression of the 
law should be reported. On the contrary, the 
clause: him that once was blind, indicates 
that they considered it their duty to bring the 
miracle to the cognizance of the theocratic court 
(see Tholuck), It is only after the introduc- 
tory eH it was the Sabbath, that the stum- 
bling-block appears among the Pharisees. If 
these Pharisees did at all events form a judicial 
court (comp. the Pharisees chap. vii. 47; xi. 46), 
since, as subsequently appears, they call a judi- 
cial inquiry and execute an act of excommunica- 
tion, the question arises, whether it was the great 
Sanhedrin itself (Tholuck), or aminor Sanhedrin 
(Licke); of the latter there were two in Jeru- 
silem; these small Sanhedrins, as synagogue- 
-courts consisting of 28 assessors, settled minor 
lawsuits in the Jewish cities. The latter suppo- 
sition is the more probable, in accordance with 
hierarchical discipline; yet doubtless the small 
Sanhedrins in Jerusalem were closely connected 
with the great Sanhedrin, especially in matters 
that concerned the Person of Jesus. Tholuck 
alleges in support of his position,that the great 
Sanhedrin alone wielded the power of excommu- 
nication from the congregation of Israel. But 
the grade of the ban incurred by the healed blind 
man is not mentioned, and in minor degrees the 
right of excommunicating was possessed by the 
small Sanhedrins as well. Liicke assumes that 
the leading before the Pharisees took place after 
the Sabbath, as, according to the Talmud, on the 
Sabbath and on feast-days no causes were tried; 
Tholuck thinks it probable that sessions were 
held on the Sabbath also; he supposes only 
“that no writing wasdone.” At allevents, such 
Sabbath sessions were extraordinary, and mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin themselves took the initi- 
ative in them; therefore in this case we are safe 
in supposing that the presentation occurred after 
the Sabbath. 

Ver. 14. And it was Sabbath on the 
day when Jesus.—‘‘A rabbinical statute spe- 
cially prohibits the spreading of saliva on the 
eyes on the Sabbath. Maimonides, Schadd. 21. 
If this ordinance was not yet extant or sanctioned, 
still the general law was in force which forbade 
all healing on the Sabbath except in cases where 
life was imperiled (Schodttgen and Wetstein ad 
Matt. xii. 9).” Meyer. Hence stress is laid upon 
the fact that Jesus made clay on that day. 

Ver. 15. Again therefore the Pharisees 
also asked him how he received his sight. 
—lIt is characteristic of them that they pass over 
the miracle itself, that he has received sight, and 
inquire at once as to the manner how, because the 
latter is the point to which the accusation of 
heresy against Jesus must attach itself. 

He put clay (a paste), etc.—Meyer justly 
draws attention to the circumstance that the man 
relates only what he has himself felt, and hence 
floes not mention the saliva; so before ver. 11. 

Ver. 16. This man is not from God be- 
‘cause he keepeth not the Sabbath.— 


Characteristic hyperbaton, by which the name of 
God is brought forward first with hypocritical 
reverence, and then a contemptuqus emphasis is 
laid upon: this man. Because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath, see note on ver. 14. Others said, 
How can aman that isa sinner do such 
signs? The disparaging inference was drawn 
only by a portion of the tribunal; by the majority, 
it is true. From the mention of a greater divi- 
sion in this forum it seems to result that it was 
an association other than the great Sanhedrin.* 
Be it observed, that these more conscientious 
judges express themselves timidly through fear 
of the others, but yet go so far as to declare that 
the miracle performed by Jesus proves that He 
is not a sinner. 

Ver. 17. What sayest thou [oé is emphatic] 
of him, because, etc.—Joln introduces this 
statement with the characteristic ovv again. It 
was to be expected that they would resort to 
artifices. For the evangelist is again speaking 
of the dominant party in this court. So explain 
Apollinaris and others: it is the hostile party 
which is here spoken of; Chrysostom on the con- 
trary, erroneously: it is the friendly party; 
Meyer and others: all are included. It is pa- 
tent, however, that the conduct of the suit is in 
the hands of the predominant hostile party. But 
of course the examination takes place in the name 
of the whole body. As regarded the fact itself, 
they had no further hold on the clear-headed 
and firm man. Hence they inquire what conclu- 
sion he has reached with respect to the miracle- 
worker,—what opinion he has formed of Him— 
in order from this dogmatical point to unsettle 
him and betray him into some other statement.. 
From the question of faith they design to un- 
settle him in the question of fact, as the hierar- 
chy once did with the Jansenists in France. 

He is a prophet.—The straight-forward, 
decided and intelligent character of the man ap- 
pears still more distinctly here. May we call 
him “uncouth” also (Tholuck)? Instead of 
that he manifests good humor, acuteness and 
ready wit. [These attributes, especially a cheer- 
ful temper, I have frequently found in blind 
persons. Kindly nature often compensates for 
so great a calamity as the loss of an organ.—P. 8. | 

Ver. 18. The Jews therefore did not be- 
lieve.—That the hostile party is here designa- 
ted by the name of Jews, by no means proves 
that in this place it first re-appears in active 
operation (Meyer). It characterizes them, how- 
ever, as Jews, or unbelievers, that they now, 
having heard the confession of the man, issuing 
from the fact, do not believe, 7. ¢. will not be- 
lieve the fact itself. This does not mean that 
they consider the whole account, for example, of 
the making of clay by the Lord, aie; but they 
pretend that some fraud may exist. John again 
intimates by theexpressive ovv that their unbelief 
and mistrust originate in their fanaticism. In 
the first place, they evidently desired to re- 
proach Jesus with a violation of the Sabbath. 
But in this they were thwarted by the great 
miracle which weighed heavily in the balance. 





* [Yet even in the great Sanhedrin there were men like 
Nicodemus (viii. 50) Joseph of Arimathea (Luke xxiii. 50), 
and possibly Gamaliel (Acts v. 34 ff.), who might have asked 
this question concerning Jesus.—P. 8.] 
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Therefore they now hope to accuse Him of a 
spiritual deception and, at the same time, of vio- 
lating the Sabbath.—Until they called the 
parents. Meyer explains; Then they believed. 
Tholuck on the contrary: This does not result 
from the éwc érov. Of course it follows only, that 
they must now let pass the judicially protested 
statement of the man, whether they believed it 
or not. 

Ver, 19. Is this your son ?—The one ques- 
tion progessively subdivides itself into three 
questions [put in strict legal formality: 1. Is 
this your son? 2, Was he born blind? 38, How 
did he recover his sight?—P.8.]. They, how- 
ever, hasten on to the third query, because in it 
is concentrated the weight of their fanatical pas- 
sion, or because by intimidating the parents, 
they hope to be able to weaken the testimony of 
the son. 

Ver. 21. But by what means he now 
seeth, we know not.—The first and second 
questions are successively answered by the pa- 
rents simply in the affirmative. The third ques- 
tion they evade. Yet they hint that they have 
heard of One who has opened his eyes. On 
this point the son must speak for himself. The 
whole reply is characteristic of parents who are 
honest and sensible, but at the same time timidly 
and selfishly cautious. Something of their son’s 
intellectual humor is perceptible in their answer, 
which however especially testifies to their pride 
that their son has wit enough to give them cor- 
rect information with regard to the last question. 
The thrice repeated airéc [avrov qjpeic—avTov— 
abréc] is in the highest degree significant. On 
the one hand, it tells of their confidence in their 
son, but on the other hand also of their fear. 
That they thereby jeopardize him,or leave him 
in the lurch,is truly a selfish trait. They lack 
strength to prove their gratitude for the healing 
of their son by uniting their testimony to his, 
although they clearly indicate by the tartness 
and touchiness of their reply that they are tho- 
roughly observant of the bad intentions of the 
inquisitors. 

Ver. 22. For the Jews had already 
agreed, etc.—A public and formal decree or act 
(Tholuck) can not as yet be intended, else they 
must now have brought the cause of Jesus to an 
immediate termination; a mere agreement of pri- 
vate individuals (Meyer) would, however, be 
saying too little. Doubtless the subject in ques- 
tion is a regulation, made by the Jews in Jeru- 
salem, concerning excommunication from the 
synagogue. Such a regulation directly became 
known to the people and served to intimidate the 
spirits of the undecided. The iva gives the in- 
terest of excommunication as a motive for the 
regulation. This determination probably coin- 
cided with the resolution to have the Lord taken, 
chap. vii. : 

He should be put out of the synagogue 
[be excommunicated. ]—Tholuck: ‘I'he word 
aroovvaywyoc has led to researches into the nature 
of the Jewish law; of these the latest (for ex- 
ample, Riietschi in Herzog’s Hncykl.) still refer 
to the old authorities, to Drusius, Lightfoot; the 
subject has been more thoroughly investigated.in 
Gildemeister’s Blendwerk des Rationalismus, 1841.* 





* [The last work was occasioned by a controversy between 





$$ — 


According’ to this the Mischna does not recog: 
nize several grades of excommunication;* it 
knows of but one, the ‘173, in pursuance of 


which the excommunicated person was not per- 
mitted to shave or wash or to enter other than an 
outer hall of the temple. The duration of this 
was dependent upon the contrition of the person. 
Excommunication was inflicted by the President 
of the great Sanhedrin. Opinions differ with 
regard to the biblical expression amroovvdywyo¢ 
ylveoSar, as to whether it means simply exclu- 
sion from divine worship in the synagogue of a 
single congregation (Vitringa, De Synagog. vet., 
p. 741; Witsius, Miscellanea, ii. p. 49), or exclu- 
sion from the 9p, the united congregation 


THT 
(Selden, De Synedr.i. 7). But the former ap- 
peared merely as a substitute, when the temple 
was no longer in existence. Moreover the recog- 
nition of Jesus as the Messiah was such an 
offence that nothing can be intended save exclu- 
sion from the great congregation.” 

The matter, however, is scarcely decided so 
simply. Evangelical history demonstrates that 
this man suffered a species of excommunication 
which did not prevent him from going about with 
impunity, while Jesus came under a ban with 
which a trial resulting in death was connected. 
The idea of the avéeua (Rom. ix. 8) or avadepa, 
papa 404 (1 Cor. xvi. 22) is manifestly derived 
from circumstances connected with the syna- 
gogue and denotes an excommunication symboli- 
cally expressive of reprobation, the Cherem of 
the Old Testament. On the other hand, we know 
that unclean persons and lepers (these from levi- 
tical reasons, as also from ethical rcasons 
‘‘publicans afd sinners”) were excluded from 
the full right of communion in a way which 
could scarcely have amounted to Cherem. Thus 
from two to three degrees of excommunic tion are 
faintly traced in the Holy Scriptures themselves, 
and three grades of excommunication are 
certainly intimated by the words of Christ also: 
in danger of (the synagogue’s) judgment, in 
danger of the council (Sanhedrin), in danger of 
hell fire (Matt. vy. 22), The first degree, as it 
appears in rabbinical tradition (Mddw), may be 
designated a congregational course of discipline, 
The second degree is ecclesiastical or rather 
theocratico-political (Cherem) ; the third hierar- 
chico-criminal (Schamatha). The fact that the 
Mischna treats of excommunication in its more 
limited sense only, might be thus explained: the 
Jews had in its time lost all right of conducting 
religious criminal proceedings or executing the 
Cherem, whilst on the other hand, in the absence 
of a religious centre, the disciplinary congrega- 
tional proceeding might coincide with the ecclesi- 
astical in the limited sense of the latter term. 
The subsequent distinct, rabbinical development 
of several grades of excommunication (see Winer, 
s. v. Bann) must at all events be grounded on 
ancient tradition. In this connection be it ob- 
served that a purely disciplinary course of pro- 
the celebrated Dr. F. W. Krummacher and the rationalistic 
preacher Paniel,in consequence of a sermon of the forwer 
Sse a in Bremen, on the Anathema ‘of Paul, Gal. i. 8.— 
* [Three according to the older view; 1, to be shut out 
from the synagogue for thirty days; 2, the repetition of this 


exclusion accom anied by an anathema or curse; 3, final 
exclusion.—P. 8. 
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geeding is no. longer spoken of, while the Cherem 


in Elias Levita is- in its turn intensified by the 
idea of Schamatha... Analogous to the latter is 
the solemn form of the great excommunication 
accompanied by curses in the Church of the 
middle ages.* 

_ Ver. 24, Then they called the second 
time the man, eiv.—lue rigor of the judicial 
procedure appears from the fact that they caused 
the man who had. been healed to go“away or step 
out during the examination of his parents. As 
they do not attain their purpose with them, they 
summon him again.—Give glory to God. As 
regards the expression, this is a solemn charge to 
tell the truth, which he might possibly have con- 
cealed hitherto (Jos. vii. 19); as regards the 


intention, it is an insinuation that he should make + 


a statement such as they desired; hence in re- 
ality it is blasphemous hypocrisy, meaning as 
much as this: give the hierarchy the glory, and 
lie or play the hypocrite. So they seek to in- 
fluence his evidence by the previous statement of 
their opinion. 

. Ver. 25. Whether he is a sinner I know 
not. One thing I know.—The dogma of the 
hierarchical dignitaries he is content respect- 
fully to leave undecided. But he will not be dis- 
suaded from his actual experience. He knows 
full well too, what light his experience throws 
upon the dogma whereby they support their 
accusation of heresy. 

Ver. 26. To him again: What did he to 
thee ?—They at first endeavored to make the 
healed man the accuser of Jesus on the score of 
a violation of the Sabbath, then on the ground 
of spiritual deception. They now despair, in 
view of the firmness of the man, of making away 
with the miracle itself, that Jesus had wrought. 
They return therefore to the how, to the accusa- 
tion of breaking the Sabbath, in order to make 
that a means of working upon the man. Their 
evidently malicious examination, however, fills 
the man with scorn, and he mingles irony with 
the expression of his displeasure. 

Ver. 27. Are ye also desirous to become 
his. disciples ?—Chrysostom: He thus pre- 
sents himself (with the xai) as the disciple of Je- 
sus. But he utters the words principally with 
reference to all the disciples of Jesus, of whom 
he has heard.. Plainly perceiving their intention 
to. stamp him also as the disciple of Jesus if his 
testimony does not accord with their wishes, he 
makes use of the ironical and. withal defensive 
expression not without.a presentiment of his own 
destiny. 

Ver. 28. They reviled him.—At first 
gravely, craftily, calmly,. now passionately, 
meanly they press upon him. To call him the 
disciple of Jesus delights them as if it were some 
vile aspersion; and the accusation seems to them 
true, because he has allowed himself to.be healed 
by Him on the Sabbath, bears witness to this fact 
and believes Him to be a prophet,—or, because 
he will not turn liar to please them. The anti- 
thesis : Jesus’ disciple, Moses’ disciples, relates here 
to the pretended violation of the Sabbath, in the 
guilt of which he seems to have participated, and 
to their zeal for the sanctity of the Sabbath. 





~ * (Comp. the Excursus on Anathema in my ed, of Romans 


pp. 302 .—P. 8.) 
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Qualification of the antithesis by the antithesia: 
Moses, Jesus, Moses characterized as a pro- 


_phet, Jesus as an antithesis to Moses, a suspected 


person, concerning whom they reserve their final 
opinion. Yet a sting lies in the expression: we 
know not whence. From some quarter He had 
extraordinary power; this his dealings with the 
blind man demonstrated; now if this power was 
not from above, the man.on whom the cure had 
been performed would be distressed by the 
thought that he had been healed by demoniacal 
agency. 

Vers. 30, 81. With respect to him, this is 
marvellous, to wit, efc.—We do not translate 
év robtm: in this matter, herein, but: im respect 
to this one, namely Jesus, previously the sub- 
ject; and we render the ydp not by: truly, but 
by: namely. They have ambiguously declared: 
we know not how it is with that fellow; he is.a 
mystery to us. He rejoins ironically: certainly 
that is wonderful as far as He is concerned. And 
now comes the strange thing: they, fathers in 
Israel, know not whence He is, and yet He is a 
man of God and a prophet, who has opened his 
eyes. The expression doubtless bears the two- 
fold signification that now his spiritual eyes are 
beginning to be opened. And he then appeals 
to their common creed: Now we know that 
God heareth not sinners, (ver. 31). Job 
Xxvii. 9; xxxy. 18; Ps. cix. 7; Prov. xv. ie 
But a miracle is a hearing of prayer (ch. xi. 
41; Mark vii. 34), consequently Jesus must be 
free from their reproach; He is of necessity no 
sinner, but in favor with God.—But if any be 
a. God-fearing man, eéc.—First, therefore, 
comes the testimony to the innocence and piety 
of Jesus, and then the enthusiastic testimony to 
His unique prophetic glory bursts forth. 

Vers. 32, 33. Since the world began it 
was never heard, cic.—Hereby, in accordance 
with his subjective sense of the greatness of the 
miracle experienced by himself, he not indis- 
tinetly elevates Jesus above all the prophets, and 
even above Abraham and Moses, whom they had 
exalted. as judges over Him. Finally, reverting 
to what had gone before, he says appeasingly : 
If this man were not from God (as a pro- 
phet), he could do nothing.—He would like- 
wise be unable to disquiet you. 

Ver. 34. Thou wast born wholly in sins.— 
These Pharisees assume from the beginning that 
his being born blind is a punishment for sin; 
now however they cast upon him the additional 
reproach of being 6Ao¢ (not simply 6Aw¢) born in 
sins,—intimating, namely, that as a heretic he 
was not only physically blind and maimed, but 
that his soul shared the defects of his body. 
With haughty emphasis: chou, born thus, thou 
wilt teach us? 

Cast him out.—The external turning of the 
man out (of the hall of judgment) was doubtless 
here symbolical, a corroboration of the excom- 
munication, the casting out N71, 111— EKBGA- 
Aew so, ch. vi. 375 xii. 31, which. preceded. 
The excommunication is indeed with malicious 
wit prefaced by the words: thou wast on every 
side born in sins (comp. also ver. 35), and is de- 
nied by Meyer without valid reason. 

Ver. 35. Dost thou believe on the Scn 
of God [Son of Man?—See Tuxtr. Nota. 
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P. S.] After Jesus has heard that by his stead- 
fast testimony he has earned the disgrace of ex- 
‘eommunication, He can reveal to him by His 
‘question the faith that he ignorantly possesses. 
According to Meyer, Jesus makes the assumption 
‘that he has confessed the Messiah before the tri- 
bunal; and Meyer also states that this conclu- 
sion is “‘ virtually” correct. Jesus only assumes 
that the man has believingly recognized the living 
God in His miraculous deed, and has maintained 
this belief in temptation without being aware of 
what faith nominally comprehends. It is pre- 
cisely the question of Jesus that gives him this 
fulfilment and sealing. Meyer asserts that not 
the metaphysical but solely the theocratical sig- 
nification of the Son of God is to be understood in 
this place. ‘The theocratical signification was, 
however, not exclusive; its background was 
formed by the ‘‘metaphysical” acceptation of 
the title. 

Ver. 36. And who is it, Lord, that I may 
believe in him ? eéc., ((iva).—He is ready to 
take Jesus’ word for it. That is: he credits Je- 
sus in an unlimited sense, and in this trust of his 
lies the presentiment that Jesus Himself is the 
Son of God ;—the germ of his faith in Him. 

Ver. 37. Thou hast both seen him, etc.— 
The animated question is followed by an ani- 
mated answer from Jesus, hence beginning with 
vai (see ch. xiv. 22; Mark x. 26). Thou hast 
seen Him. Tholuck construes the word dpa in 
a general sense, with reference to experience, 
namely, even to their first meeting; Meyer as 
having reference to the present seeing: thou hast 
a view of Him. But with this the rendering of 
the xai—xai, as well—as also—does not corres- 
pond. The seeing really seems to contain also 
an allusion to his spiritual receiving of sight, 
(Liicke). Indeed thou hast already seen Him, 
and—He it is that speaketh with thee. Mani- 
festly, a turn is given to the expression. The 
true antithesis would be: thou hast perceived 
Him, and He hath given thee sight, or: thou hast 
seen Him and dost see Him now. 

Ver. 38. I believe, Lord.—JZord in a loftier 
sense here than in ver. 86 (Bengel). The zpoo- 
kuveiv denotes adoring worship. 

Ver. 39. For judgment I came, etc.—The 
kneeling man has gealed his excommunication by 
his act of adoring homage and, knowing as yet 
little of fellow-disciples, finds himself in a 
unique and isolated position, confronting, with 
Jesus only, the mighty hierarchy. Jesus appre- 
Ciates the state of the case. He reveals to him 
that he is entering into a congregation of the see- 
ing, that the hierarchs who condemn him stand 
over against him as blind men, and that He Him- 
self, Jesus, is the destined cause of this separa- 
tion, The oxymoron at the same time utters the 
decree that he has become possessed of spiritual 
sight, that he is illuminated inwardly as well as 
physically. The motive is the contrast between 
vhe Pharisees, learned in the Scriptures, harden- 
ing themselves in spiritual blindness in presence 
of His light, and the ignorant blind beggar who 
receives sight through His light; this contrast is 
presented in the light of divine appointment (see 
Matt. xi. 25). The judgment is not a judgment 
of damnation (Euthym., Olshausen), for it re- 
fers also to the blind who obtain sight. Itis the 





judgment of active sentencing and retributive se 
paration between those who are in need of light 
and those who shun it; of course for the latter 
this severance is the beginning of the judgment 
of damnation, while to the former it is the com- 
mencement of bliss. The contrast between those 
that see not, who receive sight, and the converse, 
is ingeniously apprehended by Bucer and Nean- 
der in an intellectual and a physical sense, i. ¢., 
typically, not simply allegorically. The spiritu- 
ally blind do not see well physically until with 
spiritual sight they receive also true bodily sight. 
Those possessed of spiritual sight, being prima- 
rily discerners of Old Testament truth, but who 
subsequently delude themselves in their self-con- 
ceit, become through their obduracy intellectu- 
ally and physically blind in presence of the Mes- 
siah. Christ particularly addresses this saying 
to the blind man; but it is also loudly and so- 
lemnly uttered for the disciples and all that are 
about Him. 

Ver. 40. Some of the Pharisees who were 
with him.—Faithless former disciples (Chry- 
sostom), more favorably disposed ones (Calvin), 
spies from Jerusalem (Tholuck, Meyer). Ac- 
cording to Matt. xii. 80 and other passages, the 
elvat yet’ avtov seems to denote a relation of dis- 
cipleship. Probably a remnant of pharisaically- 
minded followers is meant, who stand to Him in 
such wise as the people, Luke xviii. 9; comp. 
John x. 19, 20. Judas, as the last.-Pharisee, did 
not desert Him until after this. 

Are we also blind ?—They cannot mean 
this in the physical sense (as Chrysostom and 
others explain); neither can they understand it 
with reference to those who have become blind 
(Hunnius, Stier), but with reference to the intel- 
lectually blind who must receive sight. They 
deny, therefore, that they, as blind men, have 
received sight, or are yet to receive it, 7. e., they 
assail the principle laid down by the Lord, and 
establish a third class consisting of men origi- 
nally possessing sight and ever becoming more 
clear-sighted. This attack upon His antithesis 
calls forth the piercing words of Jesus. 

Ver. 41. If ye were blind ye would not 
have sin.—It is questionable whether blind- 
ness is to be taken in the same sense here as ver. 
88, of yy BAérovTes, 2% €., whether it denotes those 
who need light. Or: if ye considered yourselves 
blind. Thus interpret with reference tothe: ye 
say: we see, Augustine, Calvin, Meyer, Stier. 
Tholuck is undecided. Augustine: ‘“ Quia di- 
cendo: ‘ videmus,’ medicum non queritis, in cecilate 
vestra remanetis.”” On the other hand Chrysos- 
vom, Zwingli, etc., Liicke, Neander [ Alford] 
discover in the expression the recognition of a 
certain superiority. Tholuck: It cannot be de- 
nied that the position of the scribes towards the 
fountain of the saving knowledge of the Re- 
deemer is regarded as an advantage (Luke xi. 
52; John iii. 10); and thus Matt. xi 25 they 
are called ovveroi not merely inasmuch as they 
thus look upon themselves, but as men who really 
were so in comparison with the dyA0¢ aypduparoc. 
So too in the practical field, where the dixaco: are 
confronted with the duaprwAgi, the dixaco: are in 
very truth relatively righteous and the duaprwAot 
gross sinners, publicans, Matt. ix., comp. the 
elder brother, Luke xv.; certainly, however, the 
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former are also such as think themselves endowed with 
a sufficiency in possessing this dtxatoobvyn and obveotc. 
The recollection of this parallel has induced 
many commentators to see in the words el rugAol 
#re the recognition of a certain pre-eminence, 
“If ye were indeed utterly incapable of perceiv- 
ing what is divine,” or better: ‘if 4 certain in- 
sight into the truth of salvation were not granted 
you;” De Wette: “if ye were ignorant, erring, 
—with the accessory idea of suscepttbility,—the 
imputation of sin would be on a smaller scale.” 
—We also assume that Christ here attributes to 
them a certain degree of sight. It is the gleam 
of a better, objective, Old Testament knowledge 
which they are consciously converting into a 
false, unbelieving knowledge, i. e. into the blind- 
ness of self-infatuation. Hence the advantage 
of Old Testament knowledge itself (as of legal 
righteousness itself) can not be meant. Cer- 
tainly, however, self-conceit in the possession of 
this knowledge is meant; the vain-gloriousness 
that turns the Old Testament dawn intoa dazzling 
brightness, legal righteousness into self-right- 
eousness (—impenitence), and represses the con- 
sciousness within them that in the presence of 
the broad day they are still blind, 7. e. in need 
of New Testament illumination. 

Between Chrysostom and Augustine there is 
then no real antithesis. If a man is to acknow- 
ledge himself to be blind oat hewepret there must 
needs be a relative gleam of light (Chrysostom) ; 
if he prematurely deem that he possesses sight, 


he abuses this very glimmering of light with ev: 


consciousness, making himself then totally blind. 
But forasmuch as the emphasis lies upon this 
evil consciousness, both interpretations are one- 
sided. If ye knew not that ye falsify yourselves, 
ye would through sincerity arrive at self-know- 
ledge, and your sin (with the guilt the sin also) 
would be taken from you. But as, cn the con- 
trary, ye pretend against your better conscious- 
ness that ye seeand that ye have always possessed 
sight, ye, with your need of light as with the 
light that has arisen upon you, fall into blindness 
and your sin remaineth (because the guilt re- 
mains). Thus in the saying, there is a dissem- 
bling, whereby they contradict their own deepest 
consciousness. Self-blinding results in self- 
hardening on the part of the intellect. Hence: 
if ye did not in reality know better how it is 
with you, ee.; but now ye haughtily dissemble, 
etc. This undoubtedly: your eyes are in some 
faint degree illuminated, but just sufficiently to 
render you entirely blind. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “That of which Dr. Paulus regretted the 
absence in the tales of the miracles, a thorough 
investigation, is in this instance present in the 
form of a judicial examination on the part of 
the most embittered antagonists.” Tholuck. 

2. The fact that in all cases evil is in a general 
sense connected with sin, had at an early period 
been individualized by natural Phariseeism ; 
this is to be found among Gentiles as well as 
among Jews. Gentiles and Jews agreed in the 
disposition to see in the misfortune of an indi- 
vidual the punishment of his sin, in the wretch 
‘a man hateful to God (comp. Acts xxviii. 4), or 
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at least to regard his affliction as a curse entailed 
upon him by the sin of his parents. It is indeed 
in many instances impossible to mistake the im- 
mediate connection between sin and punishment 
in the life of an individual; neither can we shut 
our eyes to the fact that parents are frequently 
to blame for the misery of their offspring. That 
Jesus did not unconditionally reject this refe- 
rence, the following passages demonstrate: Matt. 
ix. 2; John v. 14; Luke xxiii. 28. Nevertheless 
He does here reject the Pharisaical rule that in 
all cases extraordinary sufferings may be immedi- 
ately traced to ext~aordinary sins,—a rule already 
contradicted by the book of Job. Luke xiii. 1. He 
likewise repudiates the judicial condemnation 
of afflicted sinners by sinners as yet unvisited by 
God, whether the guilt of the former be more or 
less apparent. The thing, however, most abhor- 
rent to Him is the perverted view men take of 
misfortune and suffering in themselves, as though 
they were as bad as sin, nay, as if they were in 
the strictest sense of the word, evil itself, con- 
ducing to the perdition of souls, Matt. v. 10, 11; 
Luke xy. 16,17; Matt. xvi. 24; the present pas- 
sage. Consistent Phariseeism saw in the lowli- 
ness of Jesus His unworthiness, in His defence- 
lessness His guilt, and, after having crucified 
Him, in His cross His curse, whilst Jesus recog- 
nized therein His own glorification and the sal- 
vation of the world. 

8. The declaration of Jesus: ‘(Neither this 
man hath sinned, nor his parents,” opens to us 
a glimpse of the profoundest depths of life. 


There might still be a genealogical cause for the 


malady,—a cause, however, far remote and con- 
tained in the guilt of generations long since 
dead. But atthe same time He teaches us to 
meditate upon the clear teleology, the removal 
of evil to the glory of God, rather than ponder 
over the particular causality of individual evil. 

4. That the works of God might be made manifest 
in him (ver. 8). A clear and Christological tele- 
ology of evil, as also of the permission of sin. 
The old world of evil, debased by sin, is destined 
to be destroyed* by the new wonder-world of 
Christ; similarly, the centre of evils, sin itself, 
is to be destroyed by the wonder of His life as 
the centre of His miracles. 

5. The works of Christ the very works of God 
ver. 4). 

6. Christ’s day is the day of the world, from 
which proceeds all the day-light of the world 
until the last -day (vers. 4,5). The day’s work 
of Christ is the day’s work of the world, the 
source of all New Testament days’ works until 
the last day. The night of His death-time is the 
termination of His work; it contains for unbe- 
lievers the principle and germ of the Last Judg- 
ment and the night of eternity. 

7. The history of the man who was born blind 
is the portrait or type of the great and sudden 
conversion of an upright man; the portrait of a 
simple, wise, cheerful, vigorous and valiant man- 
ner of belief; the portrait of a leading from be- 
lief in the living God of miracles to the Personal 
Christ; the portrait of a Jewish inquisition, as 





* (The verb aufheben is here used (as often in the Hegelian 
philosophy) in the double or triple sense of tollere, conservare, 
elevare; e. g. childhood is aufgehoben—abolished, preserved 
and eleyated—in manhood.—P. 8.] ; 
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of the impotence of hierarchic excommunica- 
tion. 

8. Christ is the real Sun-light of the world 
(ver. 5), as His work is the real day’s work in 
this Sun-light. Christ, in co-operation with the 
sacred temple-water of Siloam, appears as the 
real Shiloah and temple-fount itself. Christ 
has come into the intellectual world for judg- 
ment, to transform the seeing into blind men and 
‘to endow with sight those who are blind. The 
distinction in this fact between human guilt and 
divine dispensation in judgment is tobe observed; 
similarly the distinction between the Christolo- 
gical purpose (the operation of Christ) and the 
final design (the glory of God). 

9. The brook of Siloam was the true temple- 
spring at the foot of the temple-mount, outside 
of the sanctuary; hence at an early period it was 
a symbol of prophetic spiritual blessing, the ful- 
filment of which symbol has appeared in the 
Messiah. See Isa. viii. 6. 

10. The discouraged disciples of Jesus, who had 
at this time in Jerusalem hoped for His glorifica- 
tion within the ‘precincts of the temple—see John 
vii.—and were now obliged to accompany Him 
in His flight from the temple to escape the 
stoning, stood in need of special encouragement. 
‘This was afforded them in the healing of the 
blind man, whose confession might even put them 
to shame. Here too we see how in every situa- 


tion Jesus above ali things restores to His de-: 


jected people first courage, confidence, and there- 
with presence of mind and true composure. 

11. Itisremarkable that the Pharisees do not di- 
rectly prosecute Jesus Himself on account of this 
Sabbath-day healing. Probably because Hecalled 
the temple-spring of Siloam into co-operation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The history of the man who was born blind: 
1. The miracle or the power of the love of 
Christ ; 2. the trial or the power of upright 
simplicity and gratitude; 3. the issue or the 
victory of faith over the strongest temptation; 
4. the profound interpretation and lofty signifi- 
cation of the event.—The question of the disci- 
ples, 1. with regard to its purport, 2. with regard 
to the motives which prompted it,—The answer 
of Jesus to the question of the disciples—in the 
most general sense all sufferings are to this end: 
God will glorify Himself in the sufferers.—The 
obscure causes of human: sufferings often evade 
our glance, but:the divine purpose is ever clear. 
—Above all things we should keep in sight the 
divine purpose and our duty in view of it.— 
Christ the real Light of the world: 1, hence a 
creative Light, not only luminous but illumining 
(the Light of the blind) ; 2. hence likewise the Day 
ef the world, Light and Life;. 8. hence, too, the 
Accomplisher of the great day’s work. of the 
world.—The exhortations of God to the day’s 
work of Christ: 1, The day’s work (as type, 
archetype, copy); 2. the warnings (of day, of 
night).—Christ the Light of our day’s work.— 
The irrecoverable day of our life.—The Lord, the 
Giver of light and life when Himself in peril of 
death.—The beggars at the temple-gates (comp. 
Acts iii.),—The night cometh, etc.—Christ, the 
Healer, in His employment of natural remedies: 
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1. He does not need them; 2. He uses them foz 
the sake.of the one whois to be healed; 3. He 
consecrates them as the foretokens of Christian 
therapeutics.—Christ the Light of heaven, and 
earth’s Fountain of salvyation.—He the real Silo- 
am, or all good is of God’s sending: 1. The 
typical embassador, the spring; 2. the real Em- 
bassador; 8. the embassadors. sent in His like- 
ness and after His example (His disciples).— 
How the Pharisees do not consider the what in 
the miracle of Jesus, but the how. A charac- 
teristic of the Pharisaic spirit. 

Parallels and antitheses: The man who was born 
blind and the impotent man (John v.).—The blind 
man and the Pharisees. —The blind man and those 
who were favorably disposed in that tribunal.— 
The blind man and his parents.—The blind man 
and his neighbors.—Good intentions and their 
evil consequences.—Character of the laity and 
spirit of Protestantism in our history.—The power 
of moral indignation.—The blind beggar trans- 
formed into a clear-sighted preacher before the 
Jewish tribunal.—The prudence as well as he- 
roic courage in the confession of the man who 
was born blind.—The power of facts.—The vic- 
tory of personal, spiritual experience over tra- 
ditional ordinances.—One thing I know. 

Characteristics of the hierarchical spirit of 
persecution: 1. Malevolent examination; 2. hy- 
pocritical exhortation; 3. anathematization. How 
impotent when opposed to the bravery of a faith- 
ful soul! 

The development of the blind man’s faith in- 
structs us as to the nature of true faith: 1. The 
heart before the head; 2. trust before knowledge ; 
3. the thing before the name; 4. acting and con- 
fessing before worshipping.—Darkness a result 
of misused light.—Obduracy a result of perverted 
awakening.—Falsehood turns light into blind- 
ness, as sincerity changes blindness into the be- 
ginning of sight.—The conversion of the faint 
gleam of light into a blinding glare the cause of 
fatal darkness.—When the morning comes, the 
birds of day that could not see during the night, 
obtain sight; on the other hand, the night birds, 
which can see in the absence of daylight, be- 
come blind.—These have light enough to see and 
hate the darkness, to long for and love the light 
and to be enabled to see in it; the others have 
light enough to see. the light, to hate it and to be 
blinded by it. 

Starke: Zersius:,As Christ omitted not to do 
good,.even.in the heat of persecution; so. too 
should we after His example, efc.—The benignity 
of Christ always anticipates men and affords 
them more effectual help than they in their 
penury can desire.—Happy is he who, seeing a 
wretch, takes pity on him.—A blind man a poor 
mani—Zer1sius: Brother, be not over hasty in 
pronouncing judgment on the misfortune of thy 
neighbor!—How fortunate it is for many a one 
that he is lame, etc. ; he is thus saved from hell. 
—God knows how to make use of our infirmities 
for the glory.of His name.—With Christ we must 
be attentive to the signal and purpose of God in 
His service, that we may neglect nothing.— 
Hepincer: Time and opportunity to do good. 
Grasp. them and lay up none for the morrow. 
—Zxisius: To every man God has appointed the 
limit of his:activity and labor; this goal is soon 
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attained.—Bisu. Wirt.: Now or never!—TZhe 
same: The works of God: often seem strange to 
our eyes, nay, utterly foolish and preposterous; 
—but how gloriously is His purpose accom- 
plished !—Cansrain: The more speedily a man 
grasps and executes the word of Christ, the more 
quickly and powerfully he experiences His help. 
—The same: The manifold speeches and opinions 
of men concerning the actions of God serve to 
make these the better and the nfore widely 
known.—OstanpER: The ordinance of God, to 
care for the poor.—CanstxIn: When a man is 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, he becomes so 
changed that even his acquaintances and friends 
do not know him.—The same: It is a good thing 
to tell of the misery from which we have been 
delivered and of the loving-kindness that God 
has shown us.—Ver. 15. In this answer: Sim- 
plicity, truth, frank avowal.—Zzisius: True 
miracles, the more they are investigated, the 
more they are recognized and shine forth, whilst, 
on the contrary, in false miracles the more appa- 
rent does the deceit become.— Ver, 22. HEDINGER: 
It is a sin and ashame to fear men more than 
God.— Ver. 26. O how sorely the wicked often 
strive to fella child of God! but their attempts 
are fruitless.—If enemies of the truth are unable 
to gain their point, they grow bitter and wrath- 
ful and begin to curse and revile.—Zertstvs: 
Despised simplicity baffles the superiors (rulers) 
in Israel.—He rightly confesses Christ, who, for 
His name’s sake, gladly suffers himself to be cast 
out by the wicked.—Zerr1sius: They who for 
confession of the truth are rejected and accursed 
by the world, are graciously looked upon by 
Christ and blessed by Him with a larger measure 
of divine light, ete.-—Hepincrr: How speedy is 
. the operation of grace in a willing soul!—Bisu. 
Wirt.: Faith has its steps.—Zuisivs: Faith in 
Christ, the Son of God, is no frigid approbation, 
but such a fervent affection and stirring of the 
eoul, that the whole heart together with all the 
remaining powers of the man are forcibly im- 
pressed into the service of Him on whom he be- 
lieves.—Cramer: No punishment more fearful 
than privation of sight.—T7he same: The first 
step towards help is the acknowledgment of sin. 
—Zrisius: Hypocrites are always the wisest and 
most sharp-sighted in their own eyes, even 
though they are in very deed blinder than bats. 

Braune: Do not ponder over the origin of 
evil; work with helpful, divine love! How: re- 
pulsive is the appearance of a blind eye, unavail- 
able for sight; how glorious the clear lustre of 
the friendly eye in the upright man! Equally 
repulsive is the blinded man whose inner eye is 
destroyed by evil lusts, and equally glorious is 
the recognition of a clear enlightened spirit.— 
Gossnex: When a man is delivered from his 
spiritual blindness, people say: Is not this he 
who formerly did thus and'so? In this way 
they testify to his reformation. But for them it 
ig a: shame.—A -man ‘whose heart has been en- 
lightened by Jesus and changed. by His grace 
can not be recognized any more.—Thus it.is to, 
this day: Pharisees cling. to the form.and reject 
Him for whose sake the form is, and to whom 
the form is to lead. They hold ‘to the letter'which 
kills them and with the form and the letter strike 
dead the life of the. spirit, although the letter 


should bea receptacle, a vessel of the spirit.— 
‘¢ They cast him out.” But he is not at all of- 
fended at this; on the contrary, it was a happy 
thing for him, for they did but cast him out of their 
hypocrisy. —Blessed proscription, that separates 
us from connexion with blind and malicious men 
and brings us nearer to Christ.—He who pro- 
scribes believers, proscribes not them, but himself. 
SCHLEIERMACHER: But what are the works of 
God in this connection? None other than the 
manifestation of love in all human misery. For 
love is the strength of God and whatsoever pro- 
ceeds from it is the work of God.—Yes, God has 
given man eyes to know Him; the intellectual 
ability is there, but it is opened and awakened 
only by Him who has come to change darkness into 
light.—It is in order that the works of God should 
be made manifest that God has permitted the hu- 
man race to sit in darkness.—The parents of the’ 
blind man. Here we see one of the sad instances 
of the consequences of handling anything that ap- 
pertains to faith, to the innermost sanctuary of 
man’s conviction, with outward violence, for the 
purpose either of disseminating or crushing it. 
Hrvusner: See examples of remarkable blind 

men, Didymus,* Milton,+ ete. [Add: Homer, Pres- 
cott, the American historian.—P. 8. ]|—The want 


































* [Didymus, the last distinguished teacher of the Alexan- 
drian School of theology, a follower of Origen. He wrote 
several commentaries and an able work on the Holy Ghost, 
and died at a great age in 395. St. Anthony, the father of 
monks, once told -him: Do not mourn over the loss of those 
eyes with which eyen flies can see, but rejoice in the posses- 
sion of those spiritual eyes with which angels in heaven see 
the mysteries of God.—P. S.] i 

+ [Milton repeatedly alludes to his blindness, e. g., in Son- 
net XIX. commencing: 


“ When I consider how my life is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker,” etc. 


In the third Canto of Paradise Lost he hails in the sublimest 
strains the holy light, and mourns its loss to him: 


2 2 a. Fe“ Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn.” 


I add the following most touching and eloquent allusions 
of the great poet to his terrible affliction: 


sod “Thus with the year 

Seasons return; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the Book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works to me expunged and razed, 

And Wisdomat one entrance quite shut out.” 

* * * * * * * * ® 

“Q dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon; 
Irrevocably dark! total eclipse, 

> Without all hope of day !” 

2 * # * #7. 48h * € e 

«ste. - “These eyes, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth: sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand and will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward.” 


There ‘is also a beautiful poem-on Milton’s blindness by 
Miss E. Lloyd, in which this passage occurs: 
“On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown ; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed. that-I may see 
' Whyself, Thyself alone.”—P. S.] 
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of the external senseis said to sharpen the inner 
one.—It is the duty of gratitude to bear witness 
to our Saviour even before His enemies.—The pa- 
rents of the blind man a type of all who, in 
order to escape the enmity of the world, draw 
back from the fellowship of the children of God. 
—False zeal for the old (here Moses) blinds men. 
—Simple-minded laymen have a sounder eye, a 


more correct judgment than false proud scholars 
and theologians.—Brsser: Christ hastens with 
rapid and ever more rapid steps in the career of 
blessing in which He with His servants is at 
work.—Their cursing is before God nought but 
blessing.—It was the misfortune of Israel that 
he was wise in his own eyes (Is. v. 21) and 
thought himself clean and whole (Prov. xxx. 12). 


VI. 


CHRIST THE FULFILMENT OF ALL SYMBOLICAL PASTORAL LIFE; THE TRUTH OF THE THEOCRACY AND 
THE CHURCH. @) THE DOOR OF THE FOLD IN ANTITHESIS TO THE THIEVES ; 6) THE FAITHFUL 
SHEPHERD IN ANTITHESIS TO THE HIRELING AND THE WOLF; c) THE CHIEF SHEPHERD OF THE 
GREAT DOUBLE FLOCK. (REFERENCE OF THE DOOR OF THE FOLD TO THE EXCOMMUNICATION, CHAP. 
1x. 85. CHARACTERISTICS OF FALSE SHEPHERDS, THIEVES AND MURDERERS. CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. CHRIST, THEREFORE, NOT ONLY THE HIGHER REALITY OF THE EARTHLY, 
BUT ALSO THE TRUTH AND FULFILMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL PASTORAL OFFICE IN ISRAEL AND THE 
CHURCH, IN CONTRAST TO THE FEARFUL PERVERSIONS OF THE SYMBOLICAL OFFICE.) THE SYMBO- 
LICAL COMMUNION AND THE REAL COMMUNION, OR SYMBOLICAL EXCOMMUNICATION AND REAL EX- 
COMMUNICATION.—THE COMMOTION AND DISAGREEMENT AMONG THE JEWS AT THEIR UTMOST 
HEIGHT. 


Cuap. X. 1-21. 
(Vers. 1-11 pericope for Tuesday in Whitsun-week ; vers. 12-16 pericope for Misericordias Domini.) 


1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by [through] the door into 
the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 
2 But he that entereth in by [through] the door is the [omit the] shepherd of the 
3 sheep. To him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear [give heed to] his voice: 
4 and he calleth’ his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when he put- 
teth forth his own sheep [when he hath put forth all his own],’ he goeth before 
5 them, and the sheep follow him: for [because] they know his voice. And [But] 
a stranger will they [they will] not follow,’ but will flee from him; for [because] 
they know not the voice of strangers. 
6 This parable spake Jesus [Jesus spoke] unto them; but they understood not 
what things they were which he spake [spoke] unto them. 
7 Then said Jesus unto them again [Jesus therefore said],* Verily, verily, I say 
8 unto you, I am the door of the sheep. All that ever [All those who] came before 
me [or, instead of me, 7A00v zpd évod]® are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did 
9 not hear them. Iam the door; by [through] me if any man enter in, he shall 
10 [will] be saved, and shall [will] go in and out, and [will] find pasture. The thief 
cometh not, but for [omit for] to steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I am come 
[I came] that they might [may] have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly [may have abundance]. 
11 Iam the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth [layeth down]* his life for 
12 the sheep. But he that is an hireling, and not the [a] shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not [nor the owner of the sheep], seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the 
sheep, and fleeth ; and the wolf catcheth [teareth] them, and scattereth the sheep.” 
13, 14 The hireling fleeth,* because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep. I 
am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of mine [and they bnow 
15 me’ even as]. As [as] the Father knoweth me, even so know I [and I know, x47] the 
16 Father: and I lay down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall [will] hear my voice; 
and there shall be [will become] one fold [flock, zo¢uvy, not addy, comp. ver. 16], and 
17 [omit and] one shepherd. Therefore [On this account, for this reason] doth my 
[the] Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might [may] take it again. 
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18 No man [No one] taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have powet 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment” have I 


received of my Father. 


19,20 There was a division therefore again among the Jews for these sayings. And 
many of them said, He hath a devil [demon], and is mad; why hear ye him? 

21 Others said, These are not the words of him [of one] that hath a devil [demon]. 
Can a devil [demon] open the eyes of the blind? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 3.—Swvel, in accordance with A.B. D. L. [X., Sin., Lachm., Tischend., Alf.], etc, instead of kadet [text. rec.]. 


The former verb better corresponds with the figure. 
call, but by its warm, accustomed tone. 


The sheep,as sheep, are not influenced by an understanding of the 


2 Ver. 4.—Ta idia mavra a more expressive reading than the received text, in accordance with B. D. L. X. [Sin.], etc., 


Lachmann, Tischendorf. [Alford: The text. rec. reads cai at the beginning, and 7a té.a. mpdBara.,, 


ek changing révra into mpéBata.—P. 8.] 


his own sheep, mechani- 


Ver. 5.—In accordance with vastly preponderant authorities, A.B. D., efc., akodovOyjc ovat instead of O40 wow. [The 
usual conjunct. was substituted for the indicat. and is sustained by Cod. Sin., which in this case agrees with the text. rec.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 7.—[The text. rec. inserts avrots with D. against preponderating testimony, 
ted by %.* Tischend, ed. viii., reads simply eimev obv 6 "Inaovs. 
D., ec., on account of the difficulty of the passage, and mpo éuod in E. F. and some 


5 Ver. 8.—Ildvres is wanting in 


others, because the passage could be turned against the Old Testament by the Gnostics. 
[Lischendorf, ed. 8, omits zpd ¢u.od in accordance with X,* E. F, G., 


médtv is better supported, but omit- 
Alf. retains méAcv.—P. 8.] 


See De Wette on the passage. 
etc.; Alf., Westcott and Hort retain it, and explain its 


omission, with De Wette, Meyer and Lange, from the fear of the Gnostic and Manichean misuse of the passage against the 
0. T. On the different translations of mpd éuod—before me, instead of me, without regard to me, etc.—see the Exrg.—P. §.] 


6 Ver. 11.—[ri@now, layeth down, is preferred by Tischend., Alf., W. and H. to didwow, giveth—P. 


8.] 


7 Ver. 12.;The last 7a mpdBara is omitted by XN. B. D. L., Tischend., W. and H., bracketed by Lachm., Alf., defended 
by Meyer and Lange, who regards it as “indispensable for the expression of the idea that the wolf is indeed able to make 


individual sheep his prey, 


but not the flock as a whole which he can only scatter.”——P. 8.] 


paver. 13.—The words : 6 5& picOwrds hevyet, the hireling fleeth, might appear to be a superfluous repetition or might be 
omitted; on this account they are wanting in B. D. L. Sin. (Tischendorf). They however serve as an introduction to the 


characterization of the hireling. 


9 Ver. 14.—Instead of yurdoxouar 7d TeV éwov [text. rec. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf. Meyer justly remarks (following De 


, B. D. L. (Cod. Sin.], etc., read yuvdoxovoiv we ta éuad. So 
ette) : This active turn is in conformation to the following. 


10 Ver. 18,—[Lange renders évroAyv rather freely: Lebensgesetz, law of life; Noyes: charge.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL.* 


[The parabolic discourse of ch. x. is closely 
connected with the preceding miracle and sug- 
gested by the tyrannical and cruel conduct of the 
Pharisees—the blind guides and false shepherds 
—towards the blind man who had been restored 
to sight by Jesus—the Light of the world and the 
true Shepherd. It was no doubt spoken before 
the same audience, as may be inferred not only 
from the uninterrupted connection, but also from 
the express reference to the preceding miracle in 
ver. 21. We have here a divine pastoral taken 
from everyday life in Palestine and addressed 
mainly to ministers of the gospel. With the 
whole subject should be carefully compared the 
Old Testament descriptions of the false shepherds 
and the true Shepherd of Israel with prophetic 
reference to the Messiah, in Ezek. xxxiv.; Jer. 
xxiii. 1-6; Zech. xi, 4-17. To these may be 
added, as a remoter parallel, the ingomparable 
Ps. xxiii. which represents the Lord as the good 
Shepherd of the individual believer, who feeds 
and guides and protects him throughout life, and 
even through the dark valley of death.;—John 
omits the parables which form such a prominent 
and characteristic part of Christ’s teaching in 
the Synoptists (comp. especially Matt. xiii.), but 
he gives two parabolic discourses or parabolic al- 
legories, extended similes (called mapowuia, x. 6), 
one on the Good Shepherd (ch. x.), and on the True 
Can Be ES os i NT A ES ET 

* Comp. Chr. Fr. Fritzsche: Commentatio de Jesu janua ovt- 
um, eodemque pastore. In Fritzschiornm Opuscula, [Vo- 
retzsch: Dissert. de Joh. x. Altenb., 1838}. 

+[Comp. also the description of eastern shepherd life in 
Dr. Thomson’s The Land and the Book (New York, 185%), 


vol. I., p. 301 ff., which tends to confirm and illustrate many 
particulars in this parable]. 








Vine (ch. xv.), which are not found in the other 
Gospels. A parable (rapaBoAg, from rapapddru, 
a comparison, a similitude), in the strict technical 
sense derived from the synoptical parables, is a 
poetic narrative taken from real life for the illus- - 
tration of a higher truth relating to the kingdom 
of heaven, which is reflected in, and symbolized 
by, the world of nature. As a conscious fiction, 
the parable differs from the myth, and the legend, 
which are wneonsciously produced and believed as 
an actual fact (as children invent stories without 
doubting the reality); asa truthful picture of 
real life for the illustration of spiritual truth, it 
differs from the fudle, which rests on admitted 
impossibilities (as animals thinking, speaking and 
acting like rational men), and serves the purpose 
of inculcating the lower maxims of worldly wis- 
domand prudence. John’s parables are extended 
allegories rather than parables; they present no 
narrative or completed picture, but simply one 
figure, either a man (the shepherd in relation to 
his flock), or an object of nature (the vine in re- 
lation to its branches), as a symbolic illustration 
of the character and relation which Christ sus- 
tains to His true disciples.* Christ stands out 
here expressly as the object and meaning of the 
parable. In the parable before us we must dis: 
tinguish two acts: in the one Christ appears as 
the Door of access to the church and to God, 





* [Similar brief parabolic allegories we find also in the Syn- 
optists, Matt. ix. 37,38; xxiv. 43-45; Luke xy. 4, 5; xvii. 
7-9, John never uses wapafoAy, which occurs nearly fitty 
times in the Synoptists and twice in the Hebrews, but mapot~ 
pia four times, viz., x. 6 (parable in the B. V.); xvi. 25, 29 
{rendered proverbs]. Literally, mrapownca |from apd and otj.os, 
way, course] means a by-word, an out of the way discourse, 
hence a figurative, enigmatic, pregnant speech, a dark saying 
{in opposition to mappnoia AaActy]; then also, and, like the 
Hebrew maschal, a sententious maxim, proverb or also para 
ble in the usual sense.—P. §.] e 
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vers. 1-10; in the other as the true Shepherd of 
the flock, vers. 11-18.* A similar blending of 
images we find in Heb. ix. and x., where Christ 
is set forth both as the priest and the sacrifice, 
as the offerer and the offering (ix. 12; x. 19). 
Bengel says: Christus est ostium et pastor et omnia. 
—P.S8. 

Our eee closes the period of undecided 
fluctuations and fermentations in the nation. It 
is not merely a continuation of the word of the 
preceding chapter (as Meyer, Tholuck, Besser 
suppose); in that light is the fundamental idea, 
in this the shepherd is the leading thought. The 
conversion of the man who was born blind to 
Christ and his excommunication by the Pharisees 
(it appears from this chapter also, that they acted 
as an official forum) induce the Lord to exhibit: 
in His own person the truth and fulfilment of the 
earthly as of the spiritual pastoral office, and in 
believers on Him the truth and fulfilment of the 
theocratic communion. Hence, this discourse 
ripens the disagreement among the people to a 
point necessarily resulting in separation. The 
scene is undoubtedly unchanged, the auditors are 
the same, but there is no reason why we. should 
on this account, in pursuance of the example of 
Meyer [to which Alford assents], begin the chap- 
ter with chap. ix. 85. Even vers. 40 and 41 be- 
long to the close of the foregoing chapter. 

This figurative speech isin form a flowing para- 
bolical discourse (wapoiuia, together with mapaBoag 


to be comprehended in the Hebrew wi ; ac- 


cording to Quinctilian : fabella brevior, as the say- 
ing, chap. xv. 1), and not a completed similitude 
(a parable). There is no foundation for the as- 
sumption of Strauss, that what was originally a 
parable was transposed by the hand of the evan- 
gelist into this more fluent form, especially as 
flowing parabolic discourses are to be found in the 
Synoptists also. Tholuck after Wilke (Rhetorik 
[p. 109],): ‘It has the character of an allegory, 
which exhibits a relation and is technically sig- 
nificant in all its features, not that of a parable, 
the scope of which is the application of the fun- 
damentalthought.’”’ Allegories and parables form, 
however, no true antithesis. See Comm. on 
Matthew, chap. XIII. 

Vers. 1-9. First PARABOLIO DISCOURSE.— 
Christ the Door of the fold for the true shepherds 
of the communion in antithesis to thieves and 
slaughterers. Introduced by the solemn formula, 
Verily, verily.—Certain knowledge of the true 
church-discipline in antithesis to that exercised 
by the hierarchy. 

Ver. 1. He that entereth not through the 
door, etc.—A figure borrowed from oriental pas- 
toral life. The sheep needing protection and guid- 
ance, but, at the same time, submissive and gentle, 
pressing closely to its fellows in such wise as to 
form a flock, knowing and following its leader, 
symbolizes the pious, believing soul;+ the” flock 


*[Dr. Lange resolves it into three parables, by dividing the 
second act intotwo(ver, 16). Christ the Shepherd in relation 
to the sheep, and Christ the Arch-shepherd of Jews and 
Gentiles. Godet, less appropriately ; First Parable ; the shep- 
herd (in general), 1-6; Second Par.: the door, 7-10; Third 
Par.: the Good Shepherd, 11-18.—P. §.] 

f (Augustine, Lampe, and Meyer correctly confine the sheep 
to the elect, or the true believer. Alford: “The sheep throngh- 
out this parable are not the mingled multitude of good and 
bad; but the real sheep, the faithful, who are, what all in the 














is a symbol of the Church;* the shepherd, enter- 
ing by the door, symbolizes the ministry in the 
Church (Ps. c. 83; xov. 7; Ixxviil. 20); the fold 
my avd, aula), %. @., an uncovered space, sur- 


rounded by a low wall and affording protec- 
tion to the flock at night—is a symbol of the 
fenced-in and inclosed theocracy (¢paypc, Matt. 
xxi. 83); the door itself, as the necessary en- 
trance to the fold, is the symbol of Christ. For 
the further features consult the sequel. The ENn- 
TERING in [eioepyéuevoc] is brought forward as the 
leading thought in antithesis to the climbing up 
[avaBaivor]. By itself it denotes authorized en- 
trance with right purposes. Each, however, is 
characterized by the addition: THROUGH THE 
poor. There should beno doubt as to the meaning 
of this, after the explanation of Christ, ver. 7, in 
reference to the Pharisees who did not under- 
stand Him, ver. 6: I am THE DOOR. 

The interpretation of the door as signifying 
the Holy Scriptures (Chrysostom, [Theophyl., 
Euth.-Zigab.] Ammon), is connected with the 
false discrimination of the parabolic discourses, 
in accordance with which the similitude changes 
as early as ver. 8 or 9; Tholuck approves of this 
discrimination. Patristic expositors since Au- 
gustine have therefore rightly comprehended the 
expression as having reference to the institution 
of the ministry by Christ; they were wrong 
only in limiting it to the historic Christ and the 
New Testament ministry. Luthardt wishes us to 
understand by the door, simply, the way ordained 
by God, without further definition, in contradic- 
tion to ver.7. Tholuck, assenting to the opinion 


}of Luthardt: the right, divinely ordained entrance, 


by which devoted love to the sheep ismeant. De 
Wette: Only in His truth, in His way can one 
arrive at the condition of a true shepherd of the 
faithful. Approximately correct. But why is 
Christ spoken of in the Old Testament, and why 
is He in an especial manner the subject of this 
Gospel throughout? Christ is the principle of 
the Theocracy, the fundamental idea, fundamental 
impulse and goal of the Old Testament church of. 
God, and hence the principle of every theocratico- 
official vocation from the beginning. Thus, He 
is the Door of the fold. He who enters not by 
Abrahamic faith in the promise, or through the 
spirit of revelation and in accordance with that, 
upon a theocratic office, has not entered into the 
fold through the door. Even Meyer says: Christ 
Himself is the door,—with the wonted, chilias- 
tic referenge, however, to the ‘future members 
of the Messianic Kingdom.” + 

Climbeth up some other way [évaBaivav 
aAAaydev].—Climbeth over from some other side 
[than the one indicated by the door], in order to 





fold should be. The false sheep (the goats rather, Matt. xxv. 
82) do not appear; for it is not the character of the flock, but 
that of the shepherd, and the relation between him and the 
sheep, which is here prominent.”—P. 8. 

* (That is the community of believers in the church; while 
the church as an organized institution (the theocracy in the 
Old, the visible church in the New economy), is represented 
by the fold, the avAh tav mpoBdtwr. See below.—P. 8. 

+ [Meyer quotes in illustration Ignatius Ad. Philad.c 9, 
where Christ is called 6¥pa rod marpdés, and Pastor Herma 
Sim. ix. 12, to which may be added iii. 9: “As no one can 
enter into a city but by its gate, so no one can enter into the 
kingdom of God but by the name of the Son of God.” The 
reference of the door to Christ is settled by the text itself (ver. 
7) and should not be disputed, as Melanchthon says : “Jpse tex- 
tus addit imagint interpretationem qua contenti simus.’—P.S,] 
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get in over the wall or over the hedge. The 
“ OTHER WHENCE [GAAayé0er, like the old classi- 
sal dAAover],” chiefly indicates the other place; 
it denotes likewise, however, the comer from 
some other direction, the stranger, who does not 
belong tothe fold. Significant of the untheo- 
cratic mind, z. ¢., disbelief of the promise, and 
of untheocratic motives (according to Matt. iv. 
eupidity and sensuality, ambition, lust of power). 
The climbing over may denote a himan, vain 
striving in scriptural learning, legalistic zeal, etc., 
in antithesis to the way of the Spirit. 

The same is a thief and a robber.* The 
false way is in itself indicative of treacherous 
designs. The Ayorfc, robber, is not simply a cli- 
mactic augmentation (Meyer); neither is ita 
downright murderer. But the robber readily 
becomes a murderer if he meet with resistance, 
and the sheep-robber in the like case becomes a 
slaughterer (in this respect also the translation: 
MURDERER is incorrect, since it is a question of 
sheep). 
the leading idea; ‘it is divided, however, into the 
stealing thief and the rapacious slaughterer and 
destroyer. Thus, false officials become: thieves 
to those souls that submit themselves to them 
and confide in them, and worriers of those that 
maintain their independent faith, as chap. ix. of 
the blind man whom they excommunicated. The 
antithesis presented by these thieves and true 
shepherds is of course (after Tholuck) the anti- 
thesis of selfishness (Ezek. xxxiv. 8) and love 
(Jer. xxiii. 4). 

Ver. 2. Isashepherd of the sheep.—[rowujv 
without the article, in the generic sense, while 
in vers. 11, 12, 14 where it refers specifically to 
Christ, the article is used three times. The E. 
V. misses this difference by translating in all 
cases ‘the shepherd,” while Luther is equally 
inaccurate in using uniformly the indefinite arti- 
cle: ‘ein (guter) Hirte.” In the first part of 
the parable, vers. 1-10, Christ appears as the 
Door; in the second as the Shepherd. He is in- 
doed both, but the figures must not be mixed in 
the same picture.—P. S.] Only he who has be- 
come a shepherd through faith in the promise or 
through Christ, has a loving shepherd’s heart. 
The form of his entrance upon the office must 
have been pure, in accordance with his pure mo- 
tive, and he will prove himself ashepherd. This 
reve shepherd does but form a contrast to the rob- 
ber; he is not yet, as the coop Shepherd, placed 
in antithesis to the hireling, or as the head Shep- 
herd (ver. 16) to the under shepherds. 

Ver. 38. To him the porter [6 Supwpdc] 
openeth.—The porter watches in the night-time 
within the fold, and in the morning thrusts aside 
the bolt for the shepherd when he announces 
himself. Meyer (after Liicke, De Wette and 
others): “‘‘O Gupwpdc is requisite to complete the 
picture of the lawful entering in, and is not de- 
signed for special exegesis; hence it is not taken 
into consideration again ver. 7. Itis, therefore, 
not to be interpreted either as referring to Gop 








the same persons are meant by 


*[Comp. ver. 8, where 
the anti-messianic (Jewish) and 


KAérrar Kat AnoTat, viz., 


anti-christian hierarchy, especially the Pharisees and their 
successors in the Christian church. In the Synoptists Christ 
speaks of them with equal oP SL! comp. Matt. xxiii. 13; 


Mark xii. 38-40; Luke xii. 2.—P. § 


In the explanation, ver. 10, the thief is: 





‘(Maldonat, Bengel [Tholuck, Ewald, Hengsten- 


berg, with reference to vi. 44f.]), or to the Hot 


‘Sprrir, Acts xiii. 2 (Theodor., Heracl., Rupert, 


Aret:, Cornel. a Lap. and several others), or te 
Curist (Cyrill, Augustine), or to Moses (Chry- 
sost.; Theod. Mopsuest. andseveral others).” Tho- 
luck interprets it'as signifying THE FaTueER, in 
accordance with chap. vi. 44, 45. But as the por- 
ter is within, in the fold, we must undoubtedly, 
with Stier, apprehend the Holy Spirit in this 
feature of the parable, although qualified as the 
Spirit of the church; this view is contested by 
Luthardt without sufficient grounds.* 

And the sheep [rd 7p 68 ara] give heed 
to his voice, and he calleth his own sheep 
[Tad idca rp 6 Bara] by name.—tThe article 
Ta mpoGara is to be observed: According to most 
expositors, these are aLL the sheep of the fold, 
and are identical with the idca mpoSara. -[Ben- 
gel, Luthardt, Hengstenberg, ete.—P. 8.] This 
view is impugned by the fact that nothing is said 
of the mpdara in general, but that they hear his 
voice; the idsa, however, he calls by name.+ Ac- 
cording to Bengel, these idca are distinguished 
from the great mass of the sheep by their special 
need, Meyer considers it necessary to make use 
of the circumstance that one fold often afforded: 
shelter at night to several flocks, whose shep- 
herds, coming every morning, were known to all 
the sheep. On the other hand, the ida are the 
sheep belonging to the particular flock of the 
shepherd in question. It is, however, an unfree 
dependence [of Meyer] upon an archeological 
note to pretend to discover in this passage a 
portrayal of the driving together of a plurality 
of flocks, when the figure has reference to the 
unitous Old Testament Theocracy. The second 
misapplication of an archeological comment, ac- 
cording to which it was customary for the shep- 
herds to give names to the sheep (Priceeus on our 
passage), consists in the idea that the shepherd 
must callout all the sheep of his flock by their 
names (indulge in a very minute roll-call). The 
statement that the sheep hear his voice forms 
part of the ideal background of the figure, for in 
the enclosure of the Old Testament Theocracy 
there are some that are not true sheep, and these 
do not give ear to the voice of the shepherd 
(comp. the Prophets.and Galatians, chaps. iii. and 
iv.). But from the real sheep, #.¢., the suscepti- 
ble in general, Christ further distinguishes the 
ita mpéBara, that the shepherd calls by name; 
the favorite sheep, the elect in a stricter sense 
(Leben Jesu, I., p. 995); in the symbol of pas- 
toral life the bell-wethers which. precede the 
flock and are followed by it. 


* [Alford agrees with Lange and Stier in referring the 
@upwpds especially to the Holy Spirit. In the parallel pas- 
sages, however, which he quotes, Acts xiv. 27 (how God had 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles) ; 1 Cor. xvi. 9 (no 
agent mentioned); 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3 (that God would 
open unto usa door), there is no specific reference to the Holy 
Spirit, éxcept in Acts xiii. 2, which he omits. Godet under- 
stands the porter of John the Baptist (comp. i.7), but this 
would confine the parable to the Old Testament theocracy, 
while it is equally applicable to the Christian church. Web- 
ster and Wilkinson: @vpwpos, as in Mark xiii. 34, signifies a 
minister, one who has charge of the house of God.—P.8.] 

t[kar ovopma, distributively, each by its own name, not 
simply ovomacri, or ovdmartt, or én’ Ovouatos. It denotes 
Christ’s individual interest in each soul. Qn the eastern cus- 
tom to name sheep, individually, as we give names to horses 
and dogs, see the quotation in the next note.—P. 8.] 

} [In favor of thia interpretation may be quoted the follow- 
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Meyer controverts this view in the text and 
ratifies it in the note (against Luthardt) in these 
words [p. 895]: ‘Only the idsa does the shep- 
herd call by name.” The idea of the figure is 
very clear: among the sheep there are some that 
are on terms of closest intimacy with the shep- 
herd; these he calls by name, and because these 
follow him, he is followed by the whole flock. 
But ra mpdBara, the others in the fold, do not 
here come under further consideration. 

Ver. 4. And when he hath put forth 
[é« Ban] all his own [7a idsa wavTa, accord- 
ing to the true reading, instead of ra toca mpoBara, 
his own sheep.—P.S.] These come at his call. 
He LAYS HOLD OF THEM and brings them out 
through the door. Comp. Acts x. An intima- 
tion of the exode of the faithful from the old theo- 
cracy. He brings forth all the elect (see the 
reading dvra), leaves not one behind. 

[’Ex@aAdevv illustrates the energetic mode of 
éEayayelv, and is appropriate to the employ- 
ment of a shepherd who “drives” and ‘turns 
out” the sheep to pasture, It implies that the 
sheep hesitate and linger behind, and must be 
almost forced out of the enclosure. Dr. Lange 
first discovered in this passage an allusion to the 
approaching violent secession of the Christian 
church from the Jewish theocracy, although Lu- 
ther already intimated that Christian freedom 
from legal bondage and judgment was here hinted 
at. Itis supported by the term éxBdAAew, by 
the true reading, madyra, but especially by the 
preceding historical situation, the excommunica- 
tion of the blind man, ix. 34, the threatening de- 
cree of the excommunication of Jesus with all His 
disciples (ix. 22) and the deadly hostility of the 
Jewish leaders, which made an ultimate violent 
rupture inevitable. Meyer objects without rea- 
son, but Godet adopts and expands Lange’s view, 
although he connects it more with é&dGyex (ver. 8) 
than éxBdAy (ver. 4). ‘Jésus, he says (II. 280), 
charactérize par ces mots une situation historique 
déterminée. Le moment est venu pour lui d’ emmener 
son propre troupeau hors de la théocratie, dévouée d la 
ruine,”’ ete.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 5. Buta stranger.—The communion re- 
presented in vers. 4and 5, is delineated in respect 
of its exclusive nature. By the stranger only 
the false prophets can here be understood, until 
the time of the pseudo-Messiahs.* 

[They will not follow, but will flee from 
him. The future ov pu) axohovdhoovow (the true 





ing remarks from’ Dr. W. W. Thomson, The Land and the 
Book (N. Y., 1859), vol. I., p. 302: “Some sheep always keep 
near the shepherd, and are his special favorites. Each of them 
has a name, to which it answers joyfully, and the kind shep- 
herd is ever distributing to such choice portions which he 
gathers for that purpose. These are the contented, happy 
ones. They are in no danger of getting lost or into mischief, 
nor do wild beasts or thieves come near them. The great 
body, however, are mere worldlings, intent upon their own 
pleasures or selfish interests. They run from bush to bush, 
searching for variety or delicacies, and only now and then 
lift their heads to see where the shepherd is, or rather, where 
the general flock is, lest they get so far away as to occasion 
remark in their little community, or rebuke from their 
keeper. Others again are restless and discontented, jumping 
into every body’s field, climbing into bushes, and even into 
leaning trees, whence they often fall and break their limbs, 
Yhese cost the good shepherd incessant trouble. ‘Ihen there 
ave others incurably reckless, who stray far away,and are 
often utterly lost.”—P. §.] 

* [So also Alford: aAAérptos is not the shepherd of another 
Psy of the flock, but an alien: the Ayorys of ver. 1.— 
P.8. 


reading instead of Gxodovdjowary), and dettovre 
is taken by Lampe as prophetic, pointing to the 
cathedra Mosis plane deserenda, by Meyer simply as 
indicating the consequence.—This whole picture 
of vers. 4 and 5 is drawn from real life, and is to 
this day illustrated every day on the hills and 
plains of Palestine and Syria. Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, I. p. 301: “I never ride 
over these hills, clothed with flocks, without 
meditating upon this delightful theme. Our Sa- 
viour says of the good shepherd, ‘When he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follew him.’ . This 
is true to the letter. They are so tame and so 
trained that they follow their keeper with the 
utmost docility. He leads them forth from the 
fold, or from their houses in the villages, just 
where he pleases. Any one that wanders is sure 
to get into trouble. The shepherd calls sharply 
from time to time to remind them of his pres- 
ence. They know his voice, and follow on; but, 
if a stranger call, they stop short, lift up their 
heads in alarm, and if it is repeated, they turn 
and flee, because they know not the voice of the 
Stranger. This is not the fanciful costume of a 
parable; it is a simple fact.”—P. 8.] 

Vers. 6,7. This parable spoke Jesus unto 
them, etc.—Tlapoyuia [not—napaBoag], any dis- 
course deviating from (zapd) the common way 
(oluoc). See above [and Meyer and Alford in loc. ]. 
What has been said is totally incomprehensible 
to the Pharisees, in consequence of the idea enter- 
tained by them of their office; hence follows the 
direct explanation of Christ, see above. Tholuck 
remarks: The not understanding is not tobe taken 
ina merely literal sense, any more than chap. 
viii, 27; it means ratKer a state of being sealed 
up against that truth, which would affirm that 
they are not the true leaders of the people. 
Nevertheless it is here a question of an inability 
to understand, resting upon that evil basis, not 
simply of the wnevillingness to understand.—The 
door to the sheep, 7. ¢., here, the door of the 
shepherds; not yet primarily that of the sheep 
(Chrysostom, Lampe). [Ver.7. I am the door 
of the sheep. An expansion of the parabolic 
allegory and the key to its understanding. ’E}<, 
emphatic. rév tooBdrorv, not to the sheep 
(Lange and Meyer who thinks that ver. 1 re- 
quires this interpretation), but for the sheep, é.c., 
the door through which both the sheep and the 
shepherds (spoken of vers. 1-5 in distinction from 
the one true arch-shepherd, mentioned after- 
wards, ver. 11) must pass into the fold of the 
church of God (Chrysostom, Lampe, Hengsten- 
berg, Godet, Alford, etc.).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 8. All who came instead of me, 
7ASov rpd éu¢ov.—The expression is ob- 
secured by the failing to abide strictly by the 
figure, 7. ¢., the Door. In the first place, then, 
the meaning is: all who mpd ric Sipac FAVon. 
With the first idea of passing by the door, this 
other is connected: the setting of themselves up 
for the door, z. e., all who came claiming rule 
over the conscience, as spiritual lords, instead of 
the Lord who is the Spirit. The time of their 
coming is undoubtedly indicated to be already past 
by the 7ASov, not, however, by the xpd, foras- 
much as the positive mpd does not coincide with 
the temporal one. Hence we must not only re- 
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ject the interpretation of this passage as an anti- 
judaistic utterance against Moses and the Pro- 
phets (Hilgenfeld*), but also the temporal con- 
struction of Meyer: the hierarchic, especially the 
Pharisaic opposition preceded Him.t John the 
Baptist also came before Him, as did all the Pro- 
phets. The explanations of Camerarius: preter 
me (sine me, me neglecto), of Calov: before me (ante- 
quam mitterentur, instead of after me), of Titt- 
mann, Schleussner: iép, loco, in theslace of, are 
correct; they are, however, imperfect and liable 
to misapprehension, since all the prophets came 
in a certain sense loco Christi. The instead of our 
text at once expresses the substitution of some one 
for Christ, the denial of Christ, the claim to ab- 
solute Messianic authority. And at the same 
time emphasis is given to the 7A0ov. They came 
as though the Messiah were come ; there was no 
room left for Him (Jerome, Augustine, etc.). AS 
a matter of course, they were false Messiahs, 
though without bearing that name. It is not 
necessary that we should confine our thought to 
those who were false Messiahs in the stricter 
sense of the term (Chrysostom, Grotius and many 
others), since the majority of these did not make 
their appearance until after Christ. Every 
hierarch prior to Christ was PsEUDO-MESSIANIC 
in proportion as he was ANTI-CHRISTIAN, for 
pseudo-christianity involves anti-christianity, 
and the converse is also true. To covet rule 
over the conscience of men is pseudo-christian. 
Be it further observed that the thieves and rob- 
bers’ who climb over the wall, appear in this 
verse with the assumption of a higher power. 
They stand no longer in their naked selfishness ; 
they lay claim to positive importance, and that 
not merely as shepherds, but as the Door itself. 
Thus, the hierarchs had just been attempting to 
exercise conscience-rule over the man who was 
born blind. 

But the sheep did not heed them. Only 
those who were like-minded with them became 
their followers. But the true sheep remained 
constant to the good Shepherd. 

Vers. 9, 10. Iam the door; if any one en- 
ter in through me.—Conclusion of the anti- 
thesis.—Enter in through me, he will be 
saved; i.¢., he shall find deliverance in the 
theocratic communion. The fence of the fold 
saves from destruction; so also does entrance 
into the true fastness of the church THROUGH 
Cunist.—He will go in, é.¢., in the truth of 
the Old Testament he shall subordinate himself 
to the Law.—He will go out; i.¢., he shall 
find in the fulfilment of the Old Testament, in 
Christ, the liberty of the New Testament faith — 
And will find pasture. He who goes out 
through the door shall reach the true pasturage 
of faith, knowledge, peace. Already a new para 


* [And the anti-Jewish Gnostics and Manicheans, who used 
this passage as an argument against the Old Testament.— 





, 5. 

5 (ho also Bengel (who presses cioi as indicating living op- 
ponents) and Liicke. Dean ‘Alford likewise takes mp6 in the 
sense of time, but includes in those false predecessors all the 
followers of the devil (comp. viii. 44), who was the first thief 
that clomb into God’s fold. His was the first attempt to lead 
human nature before Christ came. Wordsworth lays the stress 
on #AGov, came (i. é., in their own name), as opposed to being 
sent; but such a distinction is artificial and is set aside by the 
fact that Christ says of Himself eyo HaGov, ver. 10. Still 
others limit méyres to false Messiahs and false prophets before 
Christ —P. 8.) 
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the next parable. 
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bolical discourse announces itself: the true 
shepherd does indeed find the pasture for his 
sheep in the first place, but he also finds it for 
himself as a sheep (Augustine, Stier and others)... 
Opposed to him stands the thief who arbitrarily, 


makes a false door for himself, and finally him- 


self counterfeits the door. He comes but, on the 
one hand, to steal, i. ¢., to rule over souls, and, 
on the other hand, to slay, 4. ¢., to cast out spirits; 


in the one case, however, as in the other, to de- 


stroy. 

The following words: Icame that they may 
have life,and that they may have abun- 
dance (reproc6y), constitute the transition to. 
Two considerations here claim 
our attention. First, they are for the first time 
to receive true life; secondly, together with true 
life they are to receive abundance of true food 
(green meadows, fresh water-springs). [Comp. 
John i. 1: “Of His fulness have we all received 
grace for grace.” The English Version (with the 
Vulg., Chrysostom, Grotius, etc.), renders meploodv 
‘more abundantly,” but this would require mepic- 
obrepov.—P. BS. ] 

Ver. 11. ILamthe goodshepherd. Second 
parabolic discourse. Antithesis of the good 
Shepherd and the hireling, on the one hand; on 
the other hand, of the good Shepherd and the 
wolf, vers. 11-15. I,’Ey6, emphatically repeated. 
As tae Shepherd (with the article), He is the 
true, real Shepherd, in antithesis to symbolical 
shepherds in the field and symbolical shepherds, 
in the legal office (Heb. xili, 20: 6 mouuny o 
péyac); a8 THE GooD Shepherd (6 kaddc*). He 
ig the ideal of the shepherd (Ps. xxiii.; Is. xl. 
11; Ezek. xxxiv. 11) in antithesis to bad shepherds 
(Ezek. xxxvii.; Zech. xi.; Jer. xxiil.), who first: 
appeared in the form of the thief, and now 
branch out into the figures of the HIRELING and 
the wotr. That this is at the same time indica- 
tive of the promised Shepherd, Ezek. xxxiv. 23;. 
xxxvii. 24, results from the foregoing passages, 
especially the: “I came,” “they came in my: 
position.” ‘Comp. Tr. Berachoth, fol. lv. 1: 
Three things God Himself proclaims ; famine, 
plenty and a 110 0I13, i.e, a good shepherd 
sr head of the congregation; 0°30 D'DITD of 
Moses and David in Vitringa, Syn. Vet., p. 636. 
As the leading consideration in the idea of the 
shepherd, sacrificing love for his sheep is brought 
forward in Heb. xiii. 20.” Tholuck. 

Layeth down his life for the sheep—.. 
Tidévac TAY poxnv, & Johannean expression (ch. 
xiii, 87; xv. 18; 1 Jobn iii. 16). If we keep 
the figure in mind, this ishere expressive neither 
of the sacrificial death, nor of the payment of a 
ransom for the slave, but of the heroic risking 
of life in combat with the wolf. The inép, then, 
is here synonymous with avti. The shepherd 
dies that the flock may be saved. (Alford: 
« These words are here not so much a prophecy, 
as a declaration, implying, however, that which 
ver, 15 asserts explicitly.”—P. 8.] 

Ver, 12. But he that is an hireling [uso- 





* [Kadés, fatr, beautiful, often in the moral sense, good, 
comp. the Attic cados &ya0ds in opposition to rovnpds, Kakos. 
Here it is almost identical with dAnOPivos, genuine, as set OVEr 
against the imperfect, the inadequate; the model shepherd. 
Comp. i 9; vi. 32; xv.1(lam the true, genuine, ideal Vine). 


—P. 8.] 
\ 
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Surdc].—He is characterized by two things: 1. 
he is not areal shepherd to the sheep, but a 
hired servant,—he has no affection for the sheep; 
2. the sheep are not his own, are not united to 
him by appropriation and cannot confide in him. 
The inner vital bond is wanting on both sides. 
Characteristic of the Pharisaic leaders of the 
people. Whose own the sheep are not, 
does not denote the ‘‘owner,” but the'own shep- 
herd. In this very thing consisted the guilt of 
the hierarchical hirelings, that they constituted 
themselves ‘‘owners” of the flock. And in this 
very way also they became hirelings, i.e. under- 
shepherds, to whom the dishonestly increased 
wages were the principal thing, while they of 
course as hirelings had also the predicate of the 
officialsituation. [Christ sees here, prophetically, 
the long list of those selfish teachers who make 
merchandise of the ministry for filthy lucre and 
hate the cross, from the apostolic age (Gal. vi. 
12; Phil. iii. 18) down to the present.—P. S.] 
He beholdeth the wolf coming.*—That 
he perceives him while yet at a distance, is ex- 
pressive of his fear, not of his watchfulness; 
this fear is manifested by his withdrawal at first 
to a place of security (adijor Ta mpoG.), and then 
by his downright flight (gebyec). The wolf comes 
from without, from the wilderness; he is, how- 
ever, connected with the hireling by the fact of 
vhis being an alien to the flock and by his 
: treachery towards it. He has been interpreted 
as symbolizing the devil (Euthymius and others, 
‘ Olshausen), heretics (Augustine and others), 
*‘every anti-theocratic power” (Liicke); ‘‘every 
anti-Messianic power, whose ruling principle, 
however, as such, is contained in the devil” 
(Meyer). According to Matt. vii. 15 and Acts 
xx. 29, wolves may also make their appearance 
in an official or pseudo-prophetic form. In such 
case, however, according to the first passage, 
they have disguised themselves in sheep’s cloth- 
‘ing. The declared wolf is the enemy of the 
flock, displaying his enmity openly and boldly, 
while the apostasy of the hireling is still cloaked 
in cowardly friendship; hence the wolf is the 
antichristian adversary of the Church, as heretic 
or persecutor,—in any case the instrument of 
Satan (comp. the Wolf in Northern Mythology). 
The wolf ravisheth them and scatter- 
eth.—Twofold pernicious effect. Individual 
sheep are ravished and torn to pieces, é. ¢. indi- 
vidual souls are destroyed, but the flock as a 
whole, the Church, is confused and scattered. 
Ver. 18. The hireling fleeth, because he 
is an hireling, etc.—No repetition, but the ex- 
planation of the flight. As a hireling, he is 
solely and selfishly interested in pasturing him- 
self; he has not the welfare of the sheep at heart. 
It is questionable in what degree this figure is 
illustrated by the conduct of the Jewish shep- 
herds of that time. They did not seem to be 
wanting in bravery; at first they acted like 
ravening wolves towards Christ, the Good Shep- 





* [In the East the shepherds are well armed to defend 
their flock against fierce wolves, leopards, and panthers who 
prowl about the wild wadies and frequently attack the sheep 
in the very presence of the shepherd. And when the thief 
and the robber come, the faithful shepherd has often to risk 
his life for the flock. Dr. Thomson says (I, 302): ‘I have 
seen more than one case in which he had literally to lay it 
down in the contest.”—P. 8.] 


herd, and in the Jewish war they conducted 
themselves in a similar manner towards the Ro- 
mans. The point illustrated by the figure is this: 
The hireling vanishes at the appearance of dan- 
ger. There are two classes of shepherds to 
be found when destruction overtakes a church; 
the one class is composed of cowards who are 
secretly faithless, the other of bold and open 
apostates. It is, however, the cowardice of the 
former that enables the boldness of the latter 
class to excite consternation in the church. Such 
hirelings composed a good part of the Sanhedrin, 
and were especially numerous among the Scribes 
in the time of Jesus (John xii. 42); they possessed 
a consciousness of the truth of Christ but no 
heart for it, and they delivered up the Good 
Shepherd to the wolf. 

Ver. 14. Iam the good shepherd. Iknow 
my own, efc.—Explicit interpretation of the 
parabolic discourse just unfolded, as ver. 7. The 
proof of this character: Z know them that are 
Mine, and the fact of the indissoluble connection 
with the flock, with true believers, whom the 
Father has given Him, here expressed by the re- 
lation of mutual acquaintance. True, this know- 
ing does not mean loving; but it is still an em- 
phatic expression by which a loving knowledge 
isimplied. It is the expression of the personal, 
divine cognition of kindred personalities. The 
grace of Christ is such a cognition of His own 
on His part; faith, on the other hand, is a cor- 
responding cognition of Christ on their part. 

Ver. 15. Hven as the Father knoweth 
me.—[ Belongs to the preceding verse. The E. 
V. wrongly treats this as an independent sen- 
tence.—P. §.] In the personal, spiritual com- 
munion of the Father with Christ, and of Christ 
with the Father, the mutual relationship between 
Christ and the faithful is rooted. The ‘‘as” de- 
notes the similarity of manner as also of kind, 
inasmuch as the life imparted by Christ to His 
people is a divine one. A chief motive for the 
comparison, however, is that the cognition on the 
part of Christ is the cause of His recognition by 
believers in return, asthe cognition of the Father 
isthe foundation for the corresponding cogni- 
tion of Christ (comp. chap. xiv. 20; xv. 10; xvii. 
8, 21; 1 John v. 1; Matt. xxv. 40). Tholuck: 
“The y.vookery ta Eud corresponds with the xa- 
Asiv kat’ dvoua, the yevdckouar with the oidocr trav 
govav avtov.”—And I lay down my life.— 
Expression and measure of the strength of His 
love towards His people. But the salvation of 
the heathen also is to be effected by His death 
(see chap. xi. 52; xii. 24; Eph. ii. 14; Heb. xiii. 
20). Thus this thought leads to the following. 
Tidnuw. ‘ Near_and certain future,” Meyer. 

Ver. 16. And other sheep I have. [Other 
sheep, not another fold; for they are scattered 
throughout the world (xi. 52), while there is but 
one kingdom of Christ into which they will al 
ultimately be gathered, and to which they already 
belong in the counsel and love of God and His 
Son. Salvation comes from the Jews, but passes 
over to the Gentiles.—P. S.] Christ the chief 
Shepherd as Shepherd of the double flock of be- 
lievers from the Jews and the Gentiles, ver. 16. 
The Jews resident out of Palestine (Paulus) are 
not meant, for they too belonged to the unitous 
Jewish fold; it is the heathen to whom Christ 





refers; they are not to be thought of as existing 
ina fold (De Wetté), although subject to the guid- 
ance of God in another way (chap. xi. 52; Acts 
xiv. 16). The heathen are His sheep in the man- 
ner stipulated, even as the Jews, 7. e. those who 
hear His voice, who follow the drawing of the 
Father. Of these Christ says: I have them (éyo) 
with divine confidence. He must lead them (de7); 
it is the decree of His Father’s love and of His 
own love. That He shall bring them into the 
fold of Israel (Tholuck), is not implied by the 
ayayeiv, which ‘“‘means neither adducere, bring 
(Vulgate, Luther, Beza, Lutthardt [Hengstenb. 
Godet]), nor ovvayayeiv (Euthymius, Casaubon 
and others), but to lead asa shepherd.” Meyer. 
Bengel: ‘Non opus est illis solum mutare.” Yet 
the form: dyayety certainly indicates that the 
imminent manifest leading of these sheep is a 
continuation of a secret leading, previously be- 
gun (gratia preveniens). Christ saw the restric- 
tion of His ministry to Israel (Matt. x. 5) abol- 
ished with His death (Matt. xxi. 43 ; chap. xxviii.) 
As the exalted Christ He was made manifest as 
the Shepherd of the nations. 

And they shall hear my voice.—Christ’s 
confidence in His mission to the Gentiles pre- 
supposes at the same time an assurance of their 
destination to salvation and of the divine guid- 
ance of grace exercised over them. They are 
already sheep, not merely proleptically speaking 
(Meyer), for the idea of the sheep which gives 
heed to the voice of the shepherd, and the idea 
of the regenerate child of God are not one and 
the same. The sheep isa symbol of the man 
who hears the voice of Christ; hence, he is 
shown to be a sheep by his calling, while regen- 
eration occurs but in company with justification. 

One shepherd, one flock [pia roipvy, cic 
rouuhv|.*—The asyndeton betokens the closer 
connection of the two members. On an analogous 
utterance of Zeno in Plutarch} (Alez., chap. vi.), 
see Tholuck. The two flocks become one flock 
by mean of the one Shepherd, in Him; not by 
entrance into the avAg of the Jews. On the con- 
trary, thy subject recently under consideration 
has been the leading of the Jewish flock out of 
the abAg tc pasturage. Tholuck: **Since the Old 
Testament and the New Testament kingdom of 
God is but one kingdom, the latter being merely 
an outgrowth of the former, the Gentiles’ recep- 
tion into it is pictured as a leading unto Zion (Is. 
ii. 8; Zech. xiv. 17), by Paul asa grafting into 
the trunk of the good olive-tree and, similarly, 
in this passage as a reception into the avAq of 
Israel.” See, against this view, the note to ver. 
16. Inconnection with the unity of the Old and 
the New Testament kingdom of God, we must, 
however, not overlook the antithesis between the 
typical Old Testament theocracy and the real 
New Testament kingdom of heaven. See Dan. 
vii. 14. The latter does not issue from the 
former, but the former goes before the latter 

* (Alford: “The uta motuvy is remarkable—not pla, avan, 
as characteristically, but erroneously rendered in the B. V.: 
not one fold, but one flock; no one exclusive enclosure of an 
outward church,—but one flock, all knowing the one skep- 
herd and known of Him.” The E. V. followed the Vulgate 
(ovile), Cranmer’s and the Geneva Bible.—P. S.] 

+ [Ofa union of all men domep ayéAns cuvydna vonw KOW® 
avutpepouevys. A stoic dream that can only be 1ealized by 
Ohristianity —P. S.] 
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shadow-wise. ‘Christ is the principle of the 
kingdom of heaven; He is, therefore, also the 
principle of the unity of the two flocks, Rom. xi. 
25. Inner relation to Christ being the grand 
point here, this promise has been fulfilled from 
the beginning of Christianity a church); but, 
hence, it must also receive at last its perfect ful- 
filment in appearance. [Christ is, as’ Bengel re- 
marks on ele rrouufv, always the one Shepherd by 
right, but He is to become so (yevfoerar) more and 
more in fact. So it may be said, the unity of 
Christ’s flock exists virtually from the begin- 
ning and need not be created, but must be pro- 
gressively realized and manifested in the world. 
The unity of the church, like its catholicity and 
holiness, are in a steady process of growth to- 
wards perfection. ‘It has not yet appeared 
what we shall be.” The nearer Christians draw 
to Christ, the more they will be united to each 


other. It is a shallow exegesis to say that this ~_ 


word of Christ was completely fulfilled in the 
union of Jewish and Gentile believers in the apos- 
tolic church. It was indeed fulfilled then; comp. 
Eph. ii. 11-22, which is a good commentary on 
the passage; but it is also in ever-expanding ful- 
filment, and, like His sacerdotal prayer for HOY 
unity of all believers, it reaches as a precious 
promise far beyond the present to the gathering 
in of the fulness of the Gentiles and such a glori- 
ous unity and harmony of believers as the world 
has never seen yet. Meyersayscorrectly: ‘The 
fulfilment of the sentence began with the apos- 
tolic conversion of the Gentiles; but it progresses 
and will only be complete with Rom. xi. 25 f.”— / 
B.S. } 

Ver.17. On this account doth the Father. 
love me.—The freedom of Christ’s self-sacrifice, 
vers. 17 and 18. Various conceptions. 1. Ad 
rovro—ore significatively refers to the following: 
«By this doth the love of my Father appear, that 
I lay down My life only to take itagain” (Bucer, 
Stier). This view may seem to be upheld by the 
fact that the love of the Father precedes the work 
of redemption, and is manifest in the exaltation 
of Christ. But the love which from eternity has 
flowed from Father to Son, the love modified by 
their Trinitarian relation, does not exclude a love 
to the God-Man, called forth by His historic ac- 
complishment of the work of redemption, and by 
His moral conduct on earth. Comp. John viii. 29; 
Phil. ii.9. Hence 2. Meyer: Ava rovro—érx is to 
be understood as in all passages in John (chap. 
y. 16, 18; viii. 47; xii. 18, 839; 1 John iii. 1): on 
this account, because namely,—so that dd tovro 
refers to the words preceding, and 67: introduces 
an exposition of d/a Toiro. Consequently: ‘‘there- 
fore, on account of this my pastoral relation of 
which I have been speaking (downto ver. 16), doth 
My Father love Me, because namely, I (zy with 
the emphasis of self-appointment, see ver. 18) 
lay down My life,” etc. Manifestly, the whole 
thought is contained in vers. 15 and 16 also, for 
the resurrection of Christ must of course precede 
the taking possession of the ‘‘ other sheep” from 
the heathen-world. 

Even the conclusion, in order that I may 
take it again (iva radu AdBw airqy), is various- 
ly understood. 1. It denotes the simple conse- 
quence of the sacrifice of Christ expressed in the 
preceding clause (Theod. of Mopsuest., and 
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many others); 2. it indicates the condition (hac 
lege ut, Calvin, De Wette); 8. the subjective 
purpose of Christ: because thus only could be 
fulfilled the ultimate design of the pastoral office 
ver. 16 (Stier, Meyer); 4. the divine appoint- 
ment of the aim; namely, in order to take it 
again, in accordance with the purpose of God, 1 
Cor. i. 14; vii. 29; Rom. viii. 17, This taking 
again, also, is comprehended in the divine évroay 
tov warpoc, ver. 18., Tholuck. Since the obedi- 
ence of Christ is here represented as the object 
of the love of God, ya must undoubtedly be un- 
derstood as referring to the purpose of Christ; 
this purpose, however, is not merely subjective, 
but corresponds with the évroAg of the Father, 
which again, is an évtroA7 of personal life; this 
has,not without reason, been urged by Calvin and 
De Wette. 

The sense then is this: therefore doth My 
Father love Me, because I, dying, render a sacri- 
ficial obedience whose principle and motive is 
infinite trust in the resurrection of My per- 
sonal life in the fellowship of His absolute per- 
sonality ; because I do not die despairingly, with 
the idea of annihilation, but in the assurance that 
I shall thus obtain the full revelation of life; or 
because I fall into the ground like a grain of 
wheat, in order to bear much fruit. In this vic- 
torious reliance on the new life in death con- 
tained in His sacrifice, Christ is the delight of 
the Father, as, in a similar spirit, the Christian 
is well-pleasing to God in Christ (see Is. liii, 12; 
Luke ii. 14; Matt. iii. 17; chap. xvii. 5; John 
xii. 28; chap. xvii. 1). “Ifthe Father love the 
_. Son for this reason, this love contains also His 

love to the world, in the sense of chap. iii. 16. 
Calvin: amorem unigenito debitum ad nos velut ad 
finalem causam refert.”? Tholuck. 

Ver. 18. No one taketh it from me.—As 
on many other occasions Christ has here, by the 
solemn asseveration of His voluntary self-sacri- 
fice, precluded any misconstruction of His death, 
as if He had succumbed to the hostile power of 
the world involuntarily and contrary to His ex- 
pectations.*—I have power to lay it down, 
andI have power to take it again. Differ- 
ent interpretations of éfovoia. 

1. Ancient dogmatical opinion: the power of 
the Son of God, the power of the divine nature 
to render the human nature quiescent in death, 
and to rouse it again. Tholuck: ‘+ Like ch. xiv. 
13 a dictum probans for the non posse mori of the 
Redeemer (Quenstidt, III. p. 420, also according 

_ to Beck, Christl. Lehrwissenschaft, Ul. p. 518 and 
517). But itis not the intrinsic, physical ne- 
cessity of death that is denied, but the compul- 
sive force of circumstances, as ovdeic shows. 
Nothing is meant but what is contained in Matt. 
xxvi. 53. Comp. John xiv. 80. Mortality, as 
also Luther rightly acknowledges, is to be im- 
puted to Christ, inasmuch as He took upon Him- 
self sin-infected [?] humanity ; see my [Tholuck’s] 
Commentary on Romans vi. 9.” 





* (Olshausen: “Ver. 18 shows that neither a compulsory 
decree of the Father, nor the power of the Evil One occasioned 
the death of the Son, but that it resulted only from the in- 
ward impulse of the love of Christ. . . This view sets aside 
many objections derived from the argument that God, as love, 
could not deliver the Son to death. ‘Yhe death of Christ is 
the pure effluence of boundless love, which thus displays its 
very essence in the sublimest form.’—P, §.] 
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2. Meyer: ‘The authorization, in the first 
place of His self-sacrifice and secondly of His re- 
assumption of life, resting in the divine évr9A7.” 
Probably a not altogether correct resumption of 
the views of Liicke and De Wette. 

8. Liicke: “If the Father have given to the 
Son to have life in Himself (ch. v. 26), He has 
also given Him power to take it again. If that 
power be essentially a moral one, so too is. this. 
But holy, moral power is at the same time always 
a power over nature. Forasmuch as Christ free- 
ly died as the Holy One, He likewise had powei 
over death, but as a power in which the power 
of the Father is always present as absolute cause.” 
—There, however, the definite distinction: im 
Himself, ch. v. 26, is not adhered to. 

4. Tholuck: “ The human rvevduc of Christ did 
not die; His self-activity, gaining still greater 
freedom by His death, penetrates the bodily or 
gan and admits it to the process of spiritualiza- 
tion ; thus, according to ch. v., Christ proceeds 
in the case of believers. Again, in ch. ii. 19 it 
is the Son who effects His own resurrection.” 

5. Aseparation of the divine and the human na- 
ture is unseasonable here. It was in His divine- 
human nature that Christ had life, as the princi- 
ple of immortality and revivification, in Himself, 
a. é., in personal principial independence, though 
it was communicated by the Father. In this 
life-power, as the Man of spirit from heaven (1 
Cor. xv. 45), He could pass immediately, by 
transformation, from the first earthly form of 
existence into the second heavenly one. . But He 
also had power to let His pure and holy body 
assume the death-form of natural humanity 
(not by a quiescence of its immortality, but by 
suffering the natural conditions of death, by hum- 
bling Himself as a man even to die as men do). 
He might die, but He could not see corruption ; 
for He had power to take*His life again, 7. ¢., to 
cause the transformatory energy reposing in His 
spirit, now modified into a resurrective energy, to 
operate within His organism from which life had 
been expelled. This fact is a re-animation on 
the part of the Father, since the physical condi- 
tions of life, the omnipresent healing powers of 
God in nature, forthwith meet the spirit return- 
ing to life; it is a spontaneous resurrection, be- 
cause, at the actual life-call of the Father, Christ 
from the other world performs the wonder of His 
self-quickening. [Comp. ch. ix. 19; xi. 25, éyé 
elute 7 avdéoracic; 1 Pet. iii. 19, Cworoundele mvei- 
part. | ’ : 

This commandment, 7. ¢., this known, uni- 
versal law of life. Christ never has but one law 
of life, for holy life is perfect simplicity. This 
évtoam is the voice of God in unison with His 
situation and His consciousness. It has a pecu- 
liar form for each moment, chap. xii. 49. Here, 
however, He has sketched it in respect of its 
ground-plan, Itis*the fundamental plan fore- 
tokened in the leading of all Old Testament saints 
through suffering to glory and reflected in the 
lives of all the faithful. This évroAg has refer- 
ence not merely to dying (Chrysostom), nor.is it 
to be understood simply as a promise of new life 
(many of the ancients); it embraces both con- 
siderations, their indissoluble connexion being 
precisely the main point. 

Vers. 19-21. There was a division there. 
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fore again.—The definite presentation of the 
characteristic features of Christ’s redemptive 
work again occasions a division among the Jews, 
vers. 19-21; a division which is to be regarded 
as the final and most serious one, the foretoken 
of approaching separations. Be it observed 
that this division occurs among the “Jews” 
(not in the éyAoc), «1 ¢., among the Pharisaic 
hearers with whom the Lord’s last discussion 
was, chap. ix. 40. IIddAw refers to chap. ix. 16. 

The last words of Christ had indeed the effect of 
embittering and hardening the majority still 
more. Theynowadvance the opinion: He hath 
a demon, etc. ; still they dare not say it to His 
face. They propose, however, to treat Him as a 
madman and pay no more attention to Him. -On 
the other hand, the friendly minority seem to be 
intimidated in this instance also. It is patent 
that they are themselves impressed by the words 
of Jesus (‘‘these words are not the words,” etc.) ; 
but the only argument that they think will tell 
upon their adversaries is: Can a demon open 
the eyes of the blind? Meyer: The miracle 
seemed to them too great to have been performed 
by such agency, although it results from Matt. 
xii. 24, that in former times even beneficent 
miracles may have been ascribed to demons. 
That passage, however, does not present a view 
prevalent among the Jews; it merely demon- 
strates that the spirit of blasphemy ventured to put 
an evil construction upon all the miracles of Jesus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Symbolism of the Theocracy, the Church 
and the Christian Pastorate. Christ the Door of 
the Fold, t. ¢., the fandamental condition of a true 
pastoral life for all time. 

A. First Parasite: His relation to the shep- 
herds: Heis the principle, the spirit and the goal 
of the pastoral office. They are either real shep- 
herds, or, with the appearance of shepherds, 
thieves and murderers. a. Characteristics of 
genuine shepherds: In respect of their rela- 
tion to Christ, to the porter, to the sheep. (They 
know the sheep; the sheep know them. They 
lead them out of the fold to the pasture, from 
forms into life.) 6. Characteristics of false shep- 
herds: In relation to Christ, to the porter, to the 
sheep. Pseudo-Christianity in the broader sense 
of the term: (1) Before the appearance of Christ. 
(2) After the appearance of Christ. 

B. Seconp Parasie: His relation to the sheep 
(to which the shepherds also belong). He the 
Good She»herd, the Arch-Shepherd. Property of 
the Good Shepherd. Antithesis: the hireling 
and the wolf. False shepherds in collusion with 
declared enemies. Pseudo-Christianity in its 
transition to Anti-Christianity. 

C. Turrp ParaBie: Christ the Head-Shepherd. 
The other sheep and their union with the sheep 
of the fold. The end: One Shepherd and One 
Flock. The condition: the sacrificial death of 
Jesus. The freedom of His self-sacrifice. The 
three periods of the divine pastoral office on 
earth; a. Christ the spirit and root of the pastoral 
office. Applied pre-eminently to the Old Testa- 
ment time. 6. Christ the Arch-Shepherd. Ap- 
pearance, life and work of Jesus.  c. Ohrist the 
Head-Shepkerd. The New Testament Church. 


2. The dechristianized official life. How the 
thief gradually branches out into the hireling 
and the wolf. The thief and the robber. The 
render and scatterer. How he neither knows, 
nor will know, any door of the fold, either for 
ingress or egress. How he at last vanishes from 
the scene, and there is but One Shepherd, One 
Flock. When the right motive is absent, there 
are always false motives (egotistical worldly ones); 
where the true means of entrance are not, there 
are always false ones (simony in the fullest sense); 
where true pastoral labor is not, a destructive 


‘influence over the flock invariably takes its place. 


8. Christ the Door of the Fold or Old Testa- 
ment Theocracy: (1) For protection from with- 
out during the night-time, (2) for removal to the 
pasture in the New Testament morning. 

4. Church-life at the core a personal relation: 
(1) The Shepherd and the favorite sheep and the 
sheep in general; (2) the sheep which under- 
stand His call,—which at least know Him by the 
tone of His voice. 

5. Decisive mark of the true shepherd: Love 
to the sheep, faithfulness, devotion to them unto 
death. The death of the Arch-Shepherd, the 
preservation of the sheep. 

6. The end: One Shepherd, One Flock. 

7. The mystery of the resurrective power in 
the dying Christ. i 

8. The opinion of enemies touching the shep- 
herd’s call of the Lord. The disagreement be- 
tween friends and enemies progressing towards 
separation.—See, moreover, in reference to par- 
ticular details,—for example the doctrine of ex- 
communication—the above Exegetical Notes. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Trial of the excommunication or ban-decree 
of the Pharisees on the part of the Lord—Trial 
of the spiritual administration of office by the 
symbol of pastoral life.—Earthly pastoral affairs 
an image of spiritual pastoral affairs.—The three 
parables of Christ concerning the marks of gen- 
uine shepherds: 1. They are called through the 
pastoral spirit of Christ (by Him, in Him, to 
Him); 2, they are themselves sheep in Him, the 
Arch-shepherd ; 3, they rejoice at the union of 
the divided flock, the scattered sheep.—Christ’s 
conception of the pastoral office. 

Lhe first parable, or Christ the Door of the fold. 
1. What the passing by imports: a, denial of the 
door; 6, an arbitrary climbing in; ¢, denial of 
the sheep; d, stealing, strangling, destroying. 2. 
What the going in through the door imports; a. 
recognition of the door and the porter; 6, a call- 
ing of the sheep; c, a leading of them out to the 
pasture; d, the proving one’s self to be a shep- 
herd in the pasture also.—The voice of the shep- 
herd and the voice of the stranger—What Christ 
understands by the voice of the pastor.—The door 
to the church and the door to the hearts (to the 
fold and to the sheep) one.—The cordial under- 
standing between shepherd and flock. 

The second parable, or Christ the Good Shep- 
herd. 1. His pastoral aim, ver. 10; 2. His pas- 
toral mind, ver. 11; 8, His pastoral zeal. He 
removes the hireling, opposes the wolf, vers. 12, 
13; 4, His pastoral joy, vers. 14, 15.—The hire- 
ling and the wolf in the flock of Christ: 1. In 
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respect of their contrast; 2. in respect of their 
eonnection.—The sheep are His: 1, By original 
nature; 2. by divine appointment, 3. by virtue 
of His self-sacrificing fidelity.—The Good Shep- 
herd knows His own: 1. By their attraction to 
Him; 2. by their tractableness. 

The third parable: ‘‘And other sheep I have.” 
1. Sheep without a fold, without pasture, without 
shepherds, and yet His sheep, or the wonders of 
gratia preveniens. 2. Attested as sheep; 4, by 
[lis destination to die for them and to be exalted 
to glory in order to lead them; 8, by the fact 
that they know His voice; ¢, by their becoming 
under Him, the Shepherd, One Flock with the 
former sheep.—‘‘And there shall be one flock, 
one Shepherd.”—The death of the faithful Shep- 
herd, the revelation of the divine pastoral fields; 
1. The sign of true shepherds and true sheep; 2, 
the salvation of the flock; 8, their union under 
the one Shepherd’s staff of Christ.—The word of 
Christ: One Shepherd, one flock; 1. How it has 
already been invisibly fulfilled; 2. how its ful- 
filment shall one day be fully visible; 8. how it 
is continually being fulfilled more and more in 
great signs.—The One Shepherd is Christ alone, 
as believers alone constitute the One Flock.—The 
freedom in the self-sacrifice of Christ: 1. As a 
power of love; 2, as a power of life; 8, as a 
power of hope.—The mark of genuine, pious sub- 
mission to God unto death, is the hope of resur- 
rection.—True joyfulness in sacrifice is always 
at the same time an assurance of resurrection.— 
The death of Christ the consummation of the 
good-will of God to mankind in Him.—The death 
of Christ the unique great deed, 1 Johniv. 9.—The 
communion of God a kingdom of personal life.— 
How the word of Christ concerning His faithful- 
ness as a Shepherd itself severs the true members 
of His flock from His enemies (the prelude to the 
final future separation of sheep and goats). 

SrarKe: The church (Theocracy) resembles a 
sheep-pen (a fold): 1. Unity of the sheep; 2. 
goats among them, hypocrites ; 3. protection from 
cold, thieves, robbers; 4. of mean appearance; 
5. in wildernesses yet fruitful places, (or rather 
in solitary but grassy pastures). Considered 
significant of separation from the world; riches 
of the Word of God, etc., (Ezek: xxxiv. 1; Jer. 
xxiii. 1; Matt. ix. 86; Is. xl. 11; i. 28; Hos. vi. 
9, etc.)—Zutsius: The mask must finally be 
torn away from unfaithful shepherds, wicked 
teachers.—The door of faith, of the mouth, of 
heaven, etc. All such doors must be opened to 
us by the Holy Ghost.—Shepherds and sheep are 
together; preachers must not sunder themselves 
from their hearers.—Canstuin: In allages a true 
though invisible church has existed, which has 
not listened to seducers, but has followed Christ 
only.—QuxsneL: We never know better what is 
meant by good shepherds and hirelings, than in 
times of persecution.—Men may flee not only in 
body, but also in spirit.—False prophets called 
dumb dogs, Is. lvi. 10; Ezek. xiii. 5,—who, as 
shepherds, assume a very bold front, and yet flee 
when they should stand.—Zrisius: O gracious, 
pordial and blessed acquaintance of Christ and be- 
Jievers!—Who would count his life too dear when 
the honor and will of Christ demands it? Christ 
affords all men at all times, and in all places, 
an opportunity of becoming sheep of His flock. 





Braune: Ps. lxxviii. 72; Ezek. xxxiv.—A 
hireling gradually becomes a thief and a mur- 
derer because he has not a shepherd’s heart.— 
Gossner: Where do the thieves climb in? How 
do they enter upon the office of teachers, into the 
churches? Ambition and avarice, etc. —The har- 
mony existing between Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
—They flee from him (the sheep from the 
stranger). They do not in addition, however, 
use violence towards him.—Hence the world’s 
lamentations over the obscurity of the Bible: 
The porter does not open to them because they 
are not sheep. But why do the simple under- 
stand? Because they are sheep. 

Huusner: ‘He that entereth not in at the 
door.” General import: He who does not cnter 
upon his work as a teacher in the open way, 
pointed out by God Himself, Special import: 
He who fails to enter upon the office of a teacher 
through the Messiah whom God has ordained, 
with faith in Him, in His strength and in fellow- 
ship with Him,—But climbeth in some other 
way.” The general meaning of this is: He who 
seeks to gain access to the people and to obtain 
office and authority with them by unlawful 
means, without inward calling and with carnal 
views.—A soul-murderer is far more horrible 
than a body-murderer.—False preaching, wolf’s 
preaching, as Luther calls it.—Poor fools, who 
seek to press into hearts by their strength, art or 
clamor.—Sheep, souls who already feel drawn 
to the Saviour, soon obtain a right discernment. 
—Ho calleth His sheep by name. In this see the 
special care of souls.—One’s life is more edifying 
than one’s doctrine.—Ver. 6. How many thou- 
sands of hirelings have read this text without 
noticing how it touches them.—On the first peri- 
cope, vers. 1-11: Comparison of false teachers 
and Christ.—How shall Christians learn to dis- 
tinguish misleaders from true leaders ? — The 
Good Shepherd. Love will run some risk.—The 
wolf, The devil and men resembling Satan.— 
An evil spirit has supplanted the old public spirit 
of faith.—The extent of the love of Christ.—Such 
a great, wide-embracing heart is proof of the 
wide-embracing spirit.—If we grow more like 
Jesus our hearts also expand.—In Christ is the 
centrum unitatis of the churches.—On the second 
pericope, vers. 11-21. (Misericordias): The mu- 
tual fidelity of Jesus, the Good Shepherd,and His 
flock.—Ver. 18. The death of Jesus a voluntary 
self-surrender. 

ScuLEIERMACHER: Those who are able to pro- 
mote the outward prosperity of men should make 
use of this excellent gift; but they should neither 
believe themselves nor persuade others that they 
thereby give men the right and the true.—(Faith- 
ful following of Jesus:) The bond of faithful- 
ness which has held the little troop of believers 
together through all seasons of disgrace and per- 
secution.—MarHEINEKE; The invisible rule of 
Christ over all human souls.—Hdéprner: What 
relation does the Reformation sustain to the 
promise of the Lord: Thereshall be one flock and 
One Shepherd ?—Burx: The acquaintanceship 
between Christ and believers. — RAUTENBERG ; 
The dispersion of the flock of Christ.—ARNDpT ,” 
The Good Shepherd knows His sheep: 1, By 
their faith; 2, by the Holy Ghost; 3, by the re- 
newal of their lives; 4, by prayer.—FLOREY: 
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In the pastoral office of the Lord the glory of His 
divine love is reyealed.—AHLFELD: The Good 
Shepherd and His flock. 

[Craven: Christ the author and finisher of our 
faith: 1, the shepherd who seeks the unfolded 
sheep and guides them (ver. 16); 2. through Him- 
self, the door; 8. to Himself, the governing, 
nourishing and protecting Shepherd.—Christ the 
door, denoting—l, His authority to admit and 
shut out; 2. His sacrifice, Heb. x. 19, 20.—Vers. 
19-21. The division occasioned by the revelation 
of unpleasant or mysterious truth. Unbelief 
ignores rairacles because of difficulties; faith 
ignores difficulties because of miracles.—From 
Curysostom: Ver. 1. The Scriptures the door ; 
they 1. admit to knowledge of God; 2. pro- 
tect. the sheep; 8, shut out wolves; 4, bar en- 
trance to heretics.—(Our Lord calls Himself the 
door, ver. 7; He is the door as He introduces 
us to the Father, but the Scriptures are a mani- 
festation of Christ, and in certain respects they 
are what He is.—E. R. C.)—Some other way (ver. 
1), the commandments and traditions of the 
Scribes and Pharisees.—From AveusrinE : Christ 
a lowly door—he who enters through Him must 
be lowly, the proud climb up some other way.— 
Ver. 3. He leadeth them out, implies that He looses 
the chains of their sins that they may follow 
Him.—Ver. 6. Our Lord: 1. feeds by plain 
words; 2. exercises by obscure.—Vers. 5, 8. The 
times (before and after the advent) different; the 
faith, the same.—Ver. 8. By going in,i.¢., by 
faith, they have life; by going out, t. @, by death, 
they have life more abundantly.—Vers. 7, 9. How 
does He enter by Himself? We enter by the door 
because we preach Christ, He preaches Himself. 
—Ver. 11. The good Shepherd; 1. not because 
He gave His life, but 2. because He gave His life 
for the sheep, 1 Cor. xiii. 3.—Ver. 18. He shows 
His natural death was the consequence; 1. not 
of sin in Him, but 2. of His own will, as to the 
(1) why, (2) when, (3) how.—From THropuy- 
LAot: Ver. 3. The Holy Spirit the porter, by 
whom; 1. the Scriptures are unlocked; 2. the 
truth revealed.—Ver. 10. The thief is the devil, 
who 1. steals by wicked thoughts ; 2. kills by the 
assent of the mind to them; 3. destroys by acts. 
—Ver. 14. The good Shepherd knows His sheep 
(and is known by them.—E. R. C.), because He is 
go attractive to them.—From Gregory: Ver. 9. 
Shall go in,i.e., to faith; shall go out, 2. @., to 
sight; find pasture, 1. ¢., in eternal fulness.—Ver. 
11. He, 1. did what He bade; 2. set the example 
of what He commanded.—Vers. 12, 18. An hire- 
ling holds the place of a shepherd, but 1. seeks 
not the gain of the sheep; 2. pants after the good 
things of earth; 3. rejoices in the pride of sta- 
tion. The hireling flees; 1. not by changing 
place, but 2. by withholding consolation. The 
hireling does not face danger, lest he should lose 
what he loves. Whether one be a shepherd or 
an hireling cannot be told for certain except 
in time of trial.—Ver. 15. By my love for my 
sheep, I show how much I love my Father.— 
From Aucuin: Ver. 18. The Worp does not re- 
- eeive a commandment by word, but contains in 
Himself all His Father’s commandments.—From 
Mgtancurnon: Ver. 4. A picture of a true pastor; 
he shall 1. be saved himself; 2. go into intimate 
gommunion with God; 8. go forth furnished with 
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gifts and be useful in the church; 4. find food and 
refreshment for his own soul.—From Muscu.us: 
Ver. 9. Our Lord does not say; 1. if any learned, 
or righteous, or noble, or rich, or Jewish man, 
but 2. if any man.—Ver. 12. Churches cannot 
keep together without (faithful) pastors, the wolf 
scattereth them.—From M. Henry: The simili- 
tude is borrowed from the custom of the country ; 
similitudes should be taken from those things 
which are familiar, that the things of God be not 
clouded by that which should clear them.—The in- 
dustry of the wicked to do mischief should shame 
us out of slothfulness and cowardice in the service 
of God (ver. 1).—The rightful owner enters in by 
the door as one having authority (ver. 2).—Good 
men have the good qualities of sheep; 1. harmless, 
2. meek, 8. patient, 4. useful, 5. tractable to the 
Shepherd, 6. sociable, 7. much used in sacrifice. 
—The good Shepherd 1. knows His own sheep, 
2. calls each one by name, 3. marks them, 4. 
leads them out to pasture, 5. makes them feed 
and rest, 6. speaks comfortably to them, 7. guards 
them, 8. guides them by going before.—Christ’s 
explication of the parable; whatever difficulties 
there may be in the sayings of Jesus, we shall 
find Him willing to explain, if we be willing to 
understand; one scripture expounds another.— 
Though it may be a solecism in rhetoric to make 
the same person to be both the door and the shep- 
herd, it ig no solecism in divinity to make Christ 
have His authority from Himself—Humself to enter 
by His own blood into the holy place.—Christ the 
door, 1. a door shut, to keep out thieves and rob- 
bers, 2. a door open, for passage and communi- 
cation—(1) by Him we have our first admission 
into the flock, (2) by Him we go in and out in 
religious conversation, (3) by Him God visits 
and communicates with the church, (4) by Him 
we are at last admitted into heaven.—The mis- 
chievous design of the thief; the gracious design 
of the shepherd—(1) to give life to the sheep, 
(2) to give His life for the sheep.—A description 
of bad shepherds—l. their bad principles (as hire- 
lings), (1) the wealth of the world their chief 
good, (2) the work of their place the least of 
their care; 2. their bad practices the effect of bad 
principles, (1) they desert the flock when danger 
threatens, (2)(they rob when in apparent safety. 
E. R. C.)—The acquaintance of Christ with 
those hereafter to be of His flock (ver. 16); Ob- 
serve 1. the eye Christ had to the Gentiles, 2. 
the purposes of His grace concerning them 
(*¢ them also I must bring”): (a) the necessity of 
their case required it, (6) the necessity of His own 
engagements required it; 3. The blessed effect of 
His purpose, (a) they shall hear my vowce—not 
only shall my voice be heard among them but by 
them, (0) there shall be one fold (flock) and one 
Shepherd—Jews and Gentiles (all classes) being 
united to Christ, unite in Him.—Christ takes off 
the offence of the cross by four considerations 
(vers. 17, 18), the laying down of His life was 
1. in order to His receiving it again, 2. the con- 
dition of His exaltation—therefore doth My Father 
love Me, 3. voluntary, 4. by order and appoint- 
ment of the Father.—Better that men should be 
divided about the doctrine of Christ than united 
in the service of sin (ver. 19).—From BuRKITT: 
He calleth His own sheep by name (ver. 5)—this 
denotes, 1. a special love He bears them, 2. a 
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‘special care He has over them, 8. a particular 
acquaintance with them.—He goeth before them 
(ver. 4), He treads out those steps which they 
take in their way towards heaven.—He does not 
‘say all that were sent before Me, but all that came 
before Me (ver. 8).—The properties of a good 
shepherd—1. to know all his flock, 2. to take care 
of them, 8. to lay down his life for them, 4. to 
‘take care for increasing his fold (ver. 16) —From 
Besser: Ver. 14, Am known of Mine; a rebuke 
of those doubters who in voluntary humility re- 
fuse to be sure of their salvation.—From Stier: 
J. Concerning the true and false shepherd gen- 
erally in order to a transition to Christ Him- 
self, who is in the fullest sense the Shepherd: 1. 
the fundamental difference, 7. e, the entering in to 
the fold through the right door (vers. 1, 2); 2. 
the difference as to result, the true shepherd, (1) 
is admitted by the porter, (2) is acknowledged by 
the sheep, (8) leads them out going before, (4) they 
follow—the stranger, they (1) follow not, (2) flee 
from (vers. 8-5). IL. The medium of transition 
‘concerning Christ as the door: 1. to the sheep 
‘for all under-shepherds (vers. 7, 8), 2. more com- 
prehensively, of the shepherds and the sheep (ver. 
9). IIL. The true and good shepherd in the sole 
and supreme sense, 1. in contrast with the enemy 
and his servants, with (1) the thief (ver. 10), (2) 
the hireling and the wolf (vers. 11-18), 3. indepen- 
‘dently (vers. 14-18).—Ver. 8. Preaching is the 
calling of individuals, and finds its consummation 
in the special care of souls; the leading out re- 
quires the going before of the shepherd in life and 
example.—Ver. 14. My sheep—mine, a plain indi- 
cation that there are false sheep [? goats rather 
according to Scripture language] as well as false 
shepherds.—From Ryte: The use of a parable to 
convey indirectly a severe rebuke. Ver. 2. If we 
would know the value of a man’s ministry we 
must ask—Where is the door? does he bring for- 
ward Christ and give Him His rightful place ?— 
Ver. 3. The character of a true shepherd shown, 
1. the porter knows by his manner of approach 
that he isa friend, 2, the sheep recognize his 





voice, 8. he calls each sheep by its own name, 4. 
he leads the sheep out to pasture.—Vers. 4, 5. 
A spiritual instinct in believers which generally 
enables them to distinguish between true and 
false teaching, 1 John ii. 20.—Ver. 6. They un- 
derstood not; if Christ was not understood, His 
ministers cannot wonder that they are often mis- 
understood.—Ver. 9. Go in and out isa Hebra- 
ism, 1. implying a habit of using a dwelling asa 
home, 2. expressing the habitual and happy inter- 
course of a believer with Christ.—Vers. 11-13. 
The great secret of a useful and Christ-like minis- 
try is to love men’s souls; he that is a minister 
merely to get a living, or to have an honorable 
position, is the hireling of the verses. The true 
pastor’s first care is for his sheep; the false pas- 
tor’s first thought is for himself.—Ver. 14. Christ 
knows all His believing people; He knows 1. 
their names, 2. their families, 3. their dwelling- 
places, 4. circumstances, 5. private history, 6. 
experience, 7. trials.—Ver. 16. One flock (roiuvy 
not aiAy); there is only ‘One Holy Catholic 
Church,” but there are many various visible 
churches.—From Barnes: Vers. 1, 2. The only 
way of entering the Church is by the Lord Jesus, 
i. e. by, 1. believing on Him, 2. obeying His com- 
mandments.—Ver. 10. Life—more abundantly ; 
they shall have, 1. not merely life, i. ¢. bare ex- 
istence, but 2. all those superadded things which 
are needful to make life blessed and happy (both 
here and hereafter. E.R. C.)—Ver. 21. The preach- 
ing of Jesus always produced effect—it made 
bitter enemies, or decided friends. Not the 
fault of the gospel that there are divisions, but 
of the unbelief and mad passions of men.—From 
Owen: Ver. 5. The blessings promised are two- 
fold, 1. perfect safety (shall go in and out), 2. 
abundance of pasturage.—Ver. 15. I lay down My 
life; the consequence and illustration of His love.— 
Ver. 18. The fact that Christ’s death was volun- 
tary shows that it was necessary.—F rom WEBSTER 
and Wiikinson: Ver. 9. There is no door be- 
tween the soul and Christ.—Ver. 16. Eph. ii. 11- 
22 a perfect commentary on the passage. } 


FOURTH SECTION. 


The separation between the friends and foes of Christ, the children of light and 
the children of darkness. 


CuaptTers X. 22—XIII. 30. 


‘ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE UNBELIEVERS IN JUDEA, WHO WISH TO KILL THE LORD, AND THE BELIEVERS 


IN PEREA, AMONG WHOM HE FINDS REFUGE, 


THE FEAST OF THE DEDICATION 


OF THE TEMPLE. 


THE FINAL CONFLICT BETWEEN THE FALSE MESSIANIC HOPE AND THE TRUE MESSIANIC WORK; 


FOLLOWED SPEEDILY BY THE STONING. 
CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 
THE OLD COVENANT. 


THE TRUE AND THE FALSE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
THE ACTUAL REALIZATION OF THE DIVINE AND MESSIANIC FORMS OF 


Cuap. X. 22-42. 


22 
23 


And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication [Then the feast of the dedi- 
cation occurred at Jerusalem], and [omit and] it [It] was winter [,]. And Jesus 


24 walked [was walking, zepcexdtee] in the temple in Solomon’s porch. Then came 
the Jews round about him, and said unto him. How long dost thou make us ta 
doubt [agitate our souls, hold our minds in suspense]? ~ If thou be [art] the Christ, 


\ 
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25 tell us plainly [frankly]. Jesus answered them, I told you [spoke to you], and ye 
believed [believe]! not: the works that I doin my Father’s name, they [these] bear 
26 witness of me. But [Nevertheless] ye believe not, because [for, yap] ye are not of 
27 my sheep, as I said unto you.” My sheep hear [heed] my voice, and I know them, 
28 and they follow me: And I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man [and no one shall] pluck [tear] them out of my hand. 
29 My Father, which gave them me [who hath given them to me], is greater [some- 
thing greater, xetfov] than aJl,* and no man [no one] is able to pluck [tear] them 
20 [anything (at all)] out of my Father’s hand. I and my [the] Father are one 
(Eye xat 6 Marie ev éopev]. 
31. Then the Jews [The Jews therefore] took up stones again to [in order to, %a] stone 
32 him. Jesus answered them, Many good works have I shewed you from my [the] 
33 Father; for which of those [these] works do ye stone me? The Jews answered 
him, saying, [omit saying]* For a good work we stone thee not; [,] but for blas- 
34 phemy; and because that [omit that] thou, being a man, makest thyself God. Je- 
sus answered them, Is it not written in your law, ‘I said, Ye are gods? (Ps. Ixxxii. 
35 6). Ifhe called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture 
36 cannot be broken [made void], Say ye of him, whom the Father hath [omit hath] 
sanctified, and sent into the world, ‘Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the 
37, 38 Son of God? IfI do not the works of my Father, believe me not. Butif I 
do [them], though ye believe not me, believe the works ; that ye may know, and 
believe [understand], that the Father 7s in me, and I in him [in the Father]. 
39 Therefore they sought again to take [seize] him; but [and] he escaped [passed 
40 out, went forth, 2&74Sev] out of their hand, And went away again beyond [the] 
Jordan into [to] the place where John at first baptized [was baptizing]; and there 
41 he abode. And many resorted [came] unto him, and said, John did no miracle 
[John indeed wrought no sign]: but all things that John spake [said] of this 
42, man were true. And many believed on [in] him there. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 25.—[Tischend., Alf., efc., read ob morevere instead of od« émucrevcare.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 26.—Ka0ws elxov dmiv probably erroneously considered a superfluous addition, on which account it is wanting 
in Codd., B. K. L., etc. [It is wanting also in Cod. Sin., omitted by Tischend., bracketed by Alford.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 29.—[The received text reads: 6 matyp mov os dédwKé pot, pmelGwv TavTwv éort, the Father who hath given (them) 
to me is greater than all; but the best authorities omit wov, and” read 6 for és, and petGov for peigwv. Tert.: Pater quod 
mihi dedit, majus est omnibus. So Tischendorf: 6 marhp 6 SedwKev mor TavTw@v welGov éoTLv, that which the Father hath given 
me ts greater than all. But this gives no good sense. The neuter metGov was no doubt the original reading, but as transcri- 
bers did not understand it as belonging to waryp, they changed és into the neuter. Restoring os, we get the sense: “The 
Father (or, My Father, if we retain: ov) who hath given (them) to me, ts something greater (a greater power) than all.” On 
the different readings see the apparatus in Tischend., ed. 8.—P. S.] ns ‘ : 

4 Ver. 33.—A¢yorvres must be dropped in accordance with preponderant authorities. [Aéyovres is omitted in Sin., A. B. K. 
L., etc.; it occurs in D. E. G. H., etc.] ‘ ; F 4 : . 

5 Ver. 38.—Meyer, in company with Lachmann and Tischendorf [Alford], prefers the reading: twa yvare Kat yrvao- 
xyte [learn and know, or, know and understand), in accordance with B. L. X., supposing the yiwaoxyre, on account of a 
failure to comprehend it, to have been changed into morevonre [believe]. But manifestly the lect. recepta might at an earlier 
period have appeared strange to minds of the Alexandrian school. Yet its sense, notwithstanding the objections raised 
against it, is rich and pertinent. : ‘ eae F 

6 Ver. 38.—Instead of év av7@, B. D. L. [Sin.], e#c., most versions, etc., read év T@ TarTpt. 


departure from Galilee by great multitudes that 

accompanied Him through Perea, whereas the 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. epeaties secresy had been observed on the occa. 

Liicke introduces this Discourse at the Feast | sion of His journey to the Feast of Tabernacles.* 

of Dedication, vers. 22-42, with the remark: “The | The charge of ‘ harmonistic hypothesis,” made 

conflict thickens, the issue looms up _ with | against this assumption, is utterly without 

certainty, the great hour approaches swiftly.” | weight; mda, ver. 40, assuredly has reference 

The section is remarkable for one of the strongest | to the presupposition that Jesus had before so- 

assertions of Jesus concerning His dynamic and | journed in Perea. Tholuck alleges, in opposi- 

essential oneness with, and personal distinction | tion to the view of Paulus, Ebrard, P. Lange 

from, God the Father, ver. 30.—P. S.] and Neander, that the feast of the dedication 

Ver. 22. The feast of the dedication of | of the temple might be celebrated out of Jerusa-~ 
the temple.—Christ, after His appearance at, 


nn nnn nee 
n to Galilee * [The same view of a new visit to Jerusalem is taken by 
the Feast of Tabernacles, retur at Wl Neander, Ebrard, Luthardt, Godet, Alford; while Meyer, 


(Leben Jesu, vol. II. p: 1004), in order to PAE Wieseler, Hengstenberg, Ewald and Owen assume that Jesus 
pare the great body of His disciples for the last | during the two months intervening between te feast of “= 

isi 1 \ ) ts h roof of | bernacles and that of the Dedication remained at or in the 
deo tGLEO,(JOUEAND i demnasls vt t ve beat neighborhood of Jerusalem. The words év tois ‘Iepoug. 
‘this is given above. cecording to the testimony | or Dr. Lange’s view and seem to indicate a previous star 


of the Synoptists, Jesus was followed at His. final | sence from the city.—P. 8.] 
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lem; it, however, by no means follows that it 
must. be celebrated out of that city. The evan- 
gelical history is made to exhibit a strange 
anomaly by the supposition that Jesus passed 
two entire months (between the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and that of the Dedication of the Temple) 
in Jerusalem, without leaving any traces or re- 
miniscences of His stay. This journey to the 
Feast of the Dedication may be regarded as an 
episode in the journey to the last Passover,—the 
latter journey being begun with full decision of 
purpose as openly and at as early a period as 
possible. 

The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple was 
by no means so insignificant; it must, from its 
nature, draw the Israelite, and hence the Lord 
individually to the temple, so long as He had 
not come toa positive rupture with the temple. 
It was the feast of renovation (330, éyxaivia) 


instituted by Judas Maccabzous (1 Mace. iv 36; 
2 Mace. x. 6; Joseph. Antigu. x. 7, 6 [xii.7, 7]) 
in commemoration of the purification and fresh 
dedication of the temple after its profanation by 
Antiochus Epiphanes; it was the type of the 
Christian festival of church dedication (which is 
also called éykaiva). The celebration lasted 
eight days, commencing with the 25th of the 
month Kislev (the middle of December) ; its jubi- 
lant pageantry resembled that of the Feast of 
Tabernacles; there was especially a general 
illumination of the city, and hence the feast was 
also called ra Wora, while from its fundamental 
idea it derived the name of juépae éyKatropod 
Tov Svovaorypiov. 

At Jerusalem.—Even if there was a general 
observance of the feast throughout the country, 
its centre was of course the temple.* 

It was winter (-weather).—As this remark 
is designed as an explanation of what follows, it 
is not to be regarded (with Liicke [ Meyer, A]- 
ford]) as merely denoting the wintry season, in 
order thus to explain [to Greek readers] why 
Jesus walked in a porch of the temple, particu- 
larly as the temple was ordinarily the constant 
resort of Jesus when He was in Jerusalem. The 
raw wintry weather is at the same time indi- 
cated (Matt. xvi. 8, Clericus, Lampe), very prob- 
ably in explanation of the circumstance that Jesus 
was, for the instant,not encircled and protected by 
the customary throngs of faithful followers, when 
the Jews suddenly surrounded Him.+ 

Ver. 23. In Solomon's porch (arcade, colon- 
nade].—The orod Lodoudvog (Acts iii. 11) was 
according to tradition incorporated into the new 
temple buildings as a venerable remnant of: the 
temple of Solomon (Josephus Antiqu. xx. 9, 7). 
It was situated on 'the eastern side of the temple- 
porch (orod dvaroduch in Josephus). Hxegetes 
direct attention to the trace of eye-witness-ship 
in this remark (comp. ch. viii. 20). 


* (The temple was soon to be profaned again and to be de- 
stroyed by the Romans, But Christ raised His own body, 
and with it the indestructible temple of the true worship of 
God. Hooker and Wordsworth infer from the feasts of Dedi- 
cation and of Purim the lawfulness of appointing religious 
festivals by human authority.—P, S.] 

+ [Wordsworth has a long note here on the supposed spi- 
situal signification of this remark (yerudov Hv) and the inner 
sympathy between the world of nature and the world of 
grace. But itis imposition rather than exposition.—P. 8.] 

t [So Meyer: “The indication of this specific locality be- 
longs to the traces of eye-witness-ship ( Augenzeugenschaft), 
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[In the same place the apostles afterwards 
wrought miracles and proclaimed the gospel of 
Christ, Acts iii. 11; v. 12. Large portions of 
massive masonry, evidently. belonging to the 
early ages of the temple, are still found on the 
temple area. Dr. Robinson (Researches, Am. ed., 
1856, vol. I. p. 289), after describing these ruins, 
says: ‘“‘The former temple was destroyed by 
fire, which would not affect these foundations; 
nor is it probable that a feeble colony of return- 
ing exiles could have accomplished works like 
these. There seems, therefore, little room for 
hesitation in referring them back to the days of 
Solomon, or rather of his.successors, who, accord- 
ing to Josephus, built up here immense walls, ‘im- 
movable for all time’ (axwyroug TH TavTt ypdve, 
Antig. xv.11,8). Ages uponages hayesince rolled 
away, yet these foundations still endure, and are 
immovable as at the beginning. Nor is there 
aught im the present physical condition of these 
remains, to prevent them from continuing so long 
as the world shall last. It was the temple of the 
living God; and, like the everlasting hills on 
which it stood, its foundations were laid for all 
time.” —P. 8. ] 

Ver. 24. Then came the Jews around 
him [lit. gathered around him ina circle, 
exbxkAooayv avrév].—lt is manifest that Jesus 
is at this time destitute of adherents,—a situa- 
tion of which the hostile Jews promptly take 
advantage.* He finds Himself unawares en- 
circled by them. He must, however, have had 
His reasons for permitting the arrival of this 
moment. Here again are things spoken, by 
which their most secret thoughts are laid bare 
and exposed to the illumination of the word of 
Christ. Asa matter of course, these Jews are 
Pharisees; the position assumed by them and 
Jesus’ answer to them, ver. 26, prove that they 
are likewise members of the Sanhedrin. 

How long dost thou agitate our soul? 
["Eog mote thy puypv judy aipecc;|—Not: how 
long dost Thou take possession of our hearts, but, 
how long dost Thou raise us up, excite us, how 
long dost Thou hold our souls in suspense? See 
the illustrations from the Classics and Josephus 
in Meyer. [In Josephus yvy7v aipev means to 
uplift the soul, to raise the courage (Antig. iii. 2, 8; 
ili. 5, 1), but it has also the more general sense 
to excite the soul (—weTewpiferv), which in this case 
was done by Messianic expectations.—P. S.] 

If thou art the Christ.—The usual explana- 
tion, that they design from the first hypocriti- 
cally to draw from Him some expression where- 
upon they may ground His condemnation, leaves 
unnoticed the ardent longing of the Jews for a 
temporal Messiah after their own heart,—a long- 
Ing which occupies a conspicuous place in the 
gospel history. Hypocrisy certainly is at work, 
but only inasmuch as they have a presentiment 
that He will not answer their chiliastic cravings. 
There is then a visionary longing as well as a 
fanatical irony in their question (comp. chap. 





which impressed such eyents indelibly upon the memory of 
the author.” But he objects to the far-fetched view of 
Thiersch and Luthardt, that by walking in Solomon’s porch 
Christ intended symbolically to set forth the unity of the 0. 
and N. covenant.—P. 8. 

* [“ How grateful,” says Bengel, “would their approach 
Beek to the Saviour, had they approached in faith.”— 
Piss 


e. CHAP. X. 22-42. 
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viii.) The feast of the dedication was the festi- 
val of Judas Maccabeus who had driven the 
heathenish Syrians out of Jerusalem. On that 
day did the Jews wish more ardently than ever that 
a new Maccabce or Hammerer might arise and beat 
down the Romans. 

Ver. 25. I have spoken to you.—The 
elrov tuiv must not be translated: I have told 
you so. For that would be an unmistakable 
affirmative, and would at once present to them 
the alternative either of paying Him homage as 
the Messiah, or of seizing and trying Him asa 
false prophet. The eirov might indeed be con- 
sidered to have a positive reference to the fore- 
going eizé quiv mappnoia: ‘1 have (plainly) told 
you, but,” ete.* Christ subsequently, however, 
sets forth His desire to be first acknowledged by 
them in the works that He does in the Father’s 
name (not in the official Messianic name). There- 
fore we read: “I have spoken to you—and ye 
believe not—: the works,” etc.,—i. e. I have 
given you a token of what I am. This answer is 
not really evasive, for it is Christ’s will to be 
known as the Messiah by what He is to them, 
and not by their Messianic idea in what He is. 
According to Meyer Jesus had already told them 
many times that He was the Messiah, though not 
so directly as He had told the Samaritan woman. 
But the tragical part of this history and the 
proof of how far a would-be orthodox theology 
may depart from the living word of God, is con- 
tained in the very fact that it was necessary for 
Him to lock up His Messianic name from them 
in His own heart, until the moment (Matt. xxvi. 
64) when their fanatical Messianic conception 
condemns Him to the cross. 

Ver. 26. For ye: are not of my sheep.—A 
statement of the reason of their unbelief. Yedo 
not recognize Me in My word and work, and, not 
knowing Me, ye do not subordinate yourselves to 
Me and trust in My guidance; on the contrary, 
ye desire a Messiah, that he may be the subser- 
vient tool of your passions.—As I said unto 
you.—The omission (see the Text. Notes) was 
probably occasioned by the fact that no verbal 
declaration to this effect is to be found. Sucha 
declaration is, however, conveyed in intention 
by the parables of the Good Shepherd, ch. x. 
Hence we must not with Euthymius and others 
refer these words to the subsequent discourse of 
Jesus. And so much the less, since entirely new 
considerations are therein presented to us: 1. 
that the sheep follow the Shepherd, 2. that He 
gives His sheep eternal life, e/c. Neither can 
any importance be attached to the doubts of 
Strauss and others concerning the probability of 
the assumption that Jesus is reminding His hear- 
ers of a parabolical discourse uttered by Him two 
months before; and Meyer justly observes that 
Gt was not characteristic of Jesus to repeat His 
more lengthy discourses. 

Vers. 27-29. My sheep hear my voice, etc. 
—Bengel: “ Tria sententiarum paria, quorum 
singula et ovium fidem et pastoris bonitatem expri- 
nunt per correlata.” But we apprehend the three 





* [So most commentators, roferring to such passages as 
y.19: viii. 36, 56, 58; x.1, etc. Yet He did not expressly and 
directly reveal His Messiahship to the people, as He did to 
the Samaritan woman and to the blind man, the chief proof 
was His Messianic works, v. 36, and here.—P. 8.J 


correlative members somewhat differently, always 
placing the Shepherd before the sheep. In ad- 
vance, however, comes the saying which em- 
braces the whole: the sheep that are Mine, they 
hear My voice [ra mpdBara 7a Eva THE Pwvijc por 
axovovew]. The unfolding of this personal con- 
nection: a. J know them [kayo yevaoKw ait]: 
and they follow Me [kai axoAovtovaipr pot); 
b. I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish [kay® didwpt avToic Cayv 
aidéveov, Kat ov py andAwrvtae et¢ TOY 
alava]; ¢. none shall tear them out of My hand 
[ovx adpmrdoes Teg avTa EK TIS Welpos 
pov: the Father gave them to Me, and He is 
greater than all: none can tear them out of the 
Father’s hand. 

In this arrangement of the propositions, Christ 
is the Shepherd, the principle of the relation’ 
ship; with His personal conduct the conduct and 
relationship of the flock correspond. The first 
proposition (a) declares the foundation and con- 
dition of salyation; the second proposition (4) 
declares the blessing, internally and externally 
considered: because Christ gives them eternal 
life, they shall never perish in the terrors of 
eternity, death and judgment. The third pro- 
position (c) is descriptive of the absolute protec- 
tion which they enjoy. It has reference to the 
former word concerning the wolf. Exegesis, 
however, should not overlook the fact that the 
Jews at that time beheld the wolf in the Roman 
power which threatened destruction to their na- 
tion. If, then, Jesus means to say that the spiri- 
tual safety of believers, as the Church of Christ, 
should be secured in His hand, so too He says 
that in the hand of the Father who is exalted 
above every power of this world, they should at. 
the same time be preserved from destructive op- 
pression on the part of the Roman temporal 
power. Therefore, what the Jews incarnal and fa- 
patical excitement soughtin vain in their Messiah, 
they should really and truly find in Christ. 

According to Augustine and Calvin, Christ’s 
words declare the doctrine of the grace of final per- 
severance; Tholuck agrees, but insists upon the 
condition which Augustinian and Calvinistic di- 
vines imply, thatthe marks of a truesheep must be 
discoverable inthemthatare kept, and that accord- 
ing to 1 Johnii. 19, the apostate is regarded as not 
really belonging to the Church, because of his 
failure to comply with the condition of walking 
in the light, Meyer, on the other hand, remarks 
in accordance with the Lutheran belief, that the 
possibility of falling away is not excluded by the 
words of Christ. What is excluded is, above 
all things, the confounding of different stages: 
he who is awakened may fall away as an 
awakened man; he who is sealed is sealed. A 
dispute upon this subject, without distinction of 
the different stages, is a battle of words.* 





* [Vers. 27-29 characterize the true sheep of Christ with a 
glorious promise as to their future, and draw a clear line of 
demarcation between His true disciples and the unbelieving 
and persecuting Jews, as well as all that are merely nominal 
Christians. 1. Subjective marks: (a) “They hear My voice ;” 
the receptive side, faith. (b) “ They follow Me;” the active 
side, love, obedience. 2. Objective marks: (a) “I know them ;” 
this knowledge implies recognition of the sheep by Christ and 
corresponds to their faith. (b) I give unto them eternal life 
(didwpt, even now in this world). This life is eternal both 
intensively and extensively, and implies (aa) “that they 
shall never perish;” lit. “they shall not at all,” in no wise 
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Ver. 80. Iand the Father are one.—This 
grand saying of Jesus serves primarily as a 
proof of the preceding statement; hence its pri- 
mary signification is: I and the Father are one 
in the work of salvation. Tbe heart of the Shep- 
herd corresponds with the nature of the sheep, 
which nature the Father created by His gratia 
preveniens. The Shepherd’s call of grace cor- 
responds with the divine vocation in them. His 
eternal life that He puts into their hearts, cor- 
responds with the destiny prepared for them by 
God,—that they shall never perish. His spiritual 
preservation corresponds with the historical pre- 
servation ordained by God: the triumphant 
Church of Christ is the triumphant Kingdom of 
God. But this soteriological oneness of Father 
and Son in work and government is at the same 





ov zy, double negation) “perish for ever” (eis rov ai@va); 
{8 that “no one” (no wolf, no robber, no hireling, no ene- 
my) ‘can tear them out of the hand,” (7¢. e. the possession and 
protecting power) of Christ; for to tear them out of His hand 
would be to tear them out of the hand of His Father, who is 
greater (wetGov, neuter, something greater, a greater power) 
than all (ravrwv) the enemies and opposing forces, singly or 
combined; since Christ and the Father are une in power be- 
cause they are one in essence (ver. 30). Reduced to a syllo- 
gism the argument is this: No one can tear My sheep from 
the hand of My Father, God Almighty ; I and My Father are 
one ; consequently no one can tear them out of My hand. This is 
the strongest possible assurance of the faithfulness of Christ 
to His chosen followers anda protection on His part that will 
prevail over all opposition, including the devil and his host. 
We have no right to weaken the language by arbitrary in- 
sertions and qualifications in the interest of a particular sys- 
tem of theology or sect. It will not do for instance to ex- 
empt sin from the opposing forces (révTwyv), for, as Hengsten- 
berg in loc. well remarks, this would deprive Christ’s promise 
of its chief weight and comfort, since we require first of alla 
guarantee against ourselves ; sin being our greatest enemy.— 
There is therefore a kind of election which implies the grace 
of perseverance to the end and which can in no way be de- 
feated. This is taught not only here, but also in ch. iv. 14; 
vi. 37, 39, 40, 44, 45; xvii. 2,9, 10; 1 John ii. 19; iii. 9; v.18; 
Rom. viii. 28-39; Eph. i. 4 ff. 13,143; 2 Tim. ii. 18, 19; 1 Cor. 
i. 8, 9, etc. On the other hand the Scriptures are full of ex- 
hortation and warning addressed to believers against the 
danger of unfaithfulness and apostasy (Heb. vi. 4ff.; x. 35; 
Gal. v. 4, etc.), which are strengthened by not a few examples 
(Adam and Eve, David, Solomon, Peter, etc.) The apparent 
contradiction between these passages involves the great pro- 
blem of the relation of God’s sovereignty to man’s freedom, 
which we are unable fully to solve theoretically in our pre- 
sent limited state of knowledge. Practically there is no serious 
difficulty among true Christians, who are all agreed that 
their ultimate salvation depends entirely on the power and 
grace of God, and implies faithful perseverance on their part. 
Looking to Christ, we are perfectly safe, looking to ourselves, 
we are surrounded by danger. Genuine faith and trust in 
God always implies distrust in ourselves, but controls and 
overrules it by constant prayer and watchfulness. Paul puts 
both together, Phil. ii, 12, 18: “Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling; for it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work for His good pleasure,” Pious 
Lutherans and Methodists pray like Calvinists, as if all de- 
pended on God, and pious Calvinists work like Arminians, as 
if all depended on themselves. Theologically at war, they are 
devotionally agreed, and, forgetting the doctrinal antago- 
nisms of their great hymnists in the days of their flesh, they 
unite all over the world in singing the hymns of Paul Ger- 
hardt and Tersteegen, Toplady and Wesley, as if they had 
been of one creed. I discussed the question here involved 
more at length in my treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost (Halle, 1841) pp, 103-125. Alford and Wordsworth, per- 
haps from aversion to Calvinism, do not enter into an exe- 
gesis of this passage. Owen in loc, says: “The doctrine of 
the saints’ perseverance in holiness is here most expressly 
taught. If one of the elect should finally perish, it would not 
only falsify the declaration here made by Christ, but would 
be a violation of the compact between the Father and the Son 
{see vi. 37), and contrary to the expressly declared will of the 
Father (vi. 39, 40). Yet this great truth, which so illustrates 
the sovereign mercy of God through Jesus Christ, and which 
is the only sure foundation upon which the believer rests his 
hope of eternal life, must not be abused to justify any laxity 
of effort on his part to make his calling and election sure, 
by a life of prayer and holy living, such as becometh the 
disciples of Christ.”—P. 8.] 





time expressive of their on/ological oneness in 
power and substance. This saying, therefore, 
has not a mere soteriological reference to the 
oneness of the hand or the oneness in power, as 
set forth in this syllogism: (2) No man can pluck 
them out of My Father’s hand; (6) I and My 
Father are one; (c) consequently no man can 
pluck them out of My hand. (Chrysostom, Calvin, 
and others, Liicke), It is rather the unity of 
the whole parallel, ‘‘ the co-operation of Father 
and Son in the whole economy of salvation.” 
Tholuck after Tertullian and others; comp. 1 
Cor. iii. 8. ‘In the Arian controversies Alex- 
ander, Athanasius and many others made use of 
this passage against the Arians as a dictum pro- 
bans, declaring it to mean the wnitas nature of 
the Logos and the Father, while the Arians on 
the other hand held that it signified the consensus 
voluntatis. The interpretation of the Socinians, 
who regarded it as signifying the unitas volunta- 
tis et potestatis, was not indeed rejected by the 
representatives of the Church, but the latter con- 
sidered the unitas nature to be implied by the 
unitus potenti. See Gerhard I. p. 252, Lyser and 
others, Even Calvin—although on this account 
accused by Hunnius of a scelus—brought forward 
thisargument. The point treated of by this saying 
is, in fact, not the Trinitarian relationship, but 
the relation of the Incarnate One to the Father.” 
Tholuck. Meyeris also of this opinion.* In up- 
holding this view, however, they overlook these 
facts: 1. That the economical Trinity [of reve- 
lation] points back to the ontological Trinity 
[of essence]; 2. that the Jews apprehend this 
expression ontologically,and hence accuse Christ 
of blasphemy against God; 8. that Christ does 
not correct their ontological conception of His 
meaning, but favors it, and in conclusion, as they 
fully believe, confirms it, ver. 88. 

[The neuter év denotes, according to the con- 
nection and for the purpose of the argument, 
unity of will and power, which reste on the unity 
of essence or nature; for power is one of the 
divine attributes which are not outside of the 
divine essence, but constitute it. Even if we 
confine év to dynamic unity, we have here one 
of the strongest arguments for the strict divinity 
of Christ. It is implied even more in écyev than 
in év. No creature could possibly thus associate 
himself in one common plural with God Almighty 
without shocking blasphemy or downright mad- 
ness. In this brief sentence we have, as Augus- 
tine and Bengel observe, a refutation both of 
Arianism and Sabellianism; év refutes the former 
by asserting the dynamic (and, by implication, 
the essential) unity of the Father and the Son, 
"Ey kat 6 rarjp and éoyev refute the latter by 
asserting the personal distinction. Sabellianism 
would require the masculine eic instead of the 
neuter, and this would be inconsistent with éouev 
and the self-conscious ’Eyé.+—P. 8.] 








* [Meyer understands éy éouev of the dynamic union, or 
union of power, and rejects both the Arian and Socinian in- 
terpretation of moral union, and the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of essential union, but he admits that, especially in the 
theological system of John, the essential union, the homo, 
ousia, though not required here for the argument, is the pre- 
pupposed basis of the dynamic union. See p. 409f. (5th ed.) 

+ [The best commentators (with the exception of Calvin 
who understands the passage deconsensu cum Patre), support 
the interpretation given in the text, as the following quota 
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Ver. 31. Took up stones again.—Again 
as ch. viii. 59 and for a similar cause. The ar- 
rival of the decisive turning-point in their waver- 
ing mood is again induced by Christ’s assevera- 
tion concerning His divine nature. They have 
no use for such a Messiah who contradicts their 
consciousness, that has become unitarian.—They 
have already caught up stones and raised them 
high in air (&3dcracav); nevertheless the word 
of Jesus fetters their arm. It is the counterac- 
tion of the might of His Spirit; no doubt assisted, 
however, by the want of a literal formula, upon 
the strength of which they might securely bring 
Him to trial. His words are everywhere pecu- 
liar to Himself, the Man of the Spirit, and they 
are forever in doubt as to whether they have 
rightly understood Him. But the matter with 
which they think they can reproach Him, they 
subsequently declare. 

Ver. 32. Many good works have I shewed 
you from my Father.—Jesus answers them ; 
that is, He replies to their sign-language. He 
has thoroughly understood them in their malice, 
but designates them as incomprehensible, in ac- 
cordance with their own consciences to which 
He appeals. Kata épya, l. Works of love: 
Baumg.-Crusius; 2. preclara opera, excellent 
works: Meyer; 8. irreproachable works: Lut- 
hardt. Special importance attaches to the 
&pyov itself. The épyov éx tov matpéc is a miracle. 
Similarly, the édea without doubt contains the 
idea of sign-giving. Kaddv is indicative of moral 
beauty, beneficence.—For which of these 
works do ye stone me? The ironicalness 
of this expression is unmistakable and invites an 
elucidation of biblical irony in general (comp. 2 
Cor. xii. 13. A principal passage is Ps. ii. ). At 
the foundation, however, of this ironical speech 
lies the deeper meaning that. He, in all His words 
and works, is but the representative of the Fa- 
ther; so that their every assault upon Him is a 
declaration of war against God Himself. Further- 
more these words seem to assume 1. that capital 
punishment should not be inflicted on account 
of a word; 2. that it should be inflicted on ac- 
count of a work, only inasmuch as that work is 


ee ee eS 
tions from different ages and churches will show. Euthymius 
Zigabenus: év kara. dvvapty, Hyouv Tavroduvay.ot ; e. dé &v 
kara Svvau.v, év apa Kal Kata THY QcétnTa Kal ovoiav 
Kar pvow. Bengel: “ Unum sumus non solum voluntatis con- 
sensu, sed unitate potentix, adeoque nature. Nam omnipo- 
tentia est attributum naturale.” Godet (II. 307): “Ce pluriel 
‘Nous sommes,’ ne seraitil pasun blaspheme dans la bouche 
d’une créature? Le ministre d? at qui se permit un jour de 
dire: Le rot et moi, nous. . . . provogua le rire de tout le Par- 
lement ; que mériterait la créature qui oserait dire: * Mut et 
Dieu, nous” ...” Alford: “One in essence primarily, but 
therefore also one in working, and power and in will. This 
certainly is implied in the words, and so the Jews understood 
them, ver. 33.” Comp. also the long notes of Webster and Wil- 
kinson, and Wordsworth in loc—Two objections are raised 
against the orthodox interpretation: (1) The reply of Jesus, 
yers. 34-36; but this is evidently an argumentum a fortiori. 
See below. (2) The passages, John xviii. 11, 21, where Christ 
applies the same language to the unity of believers among 
themselves and with Him: “that they may be one as we,” 
and “that they also in us may be one.” But the imperfec- 
tion of the copy does not prove the imperfection of the origi- 
nal; and then the union of believers with Christ is really 
more than a moral union, it is a vital union, a community of 
life. Godet (II. p. 307): “Z’ union de Jésus et des fideles 
n'est point un simple accord de volonté, ¢’est une action con- 
substantielle. L’ incarnation a fondé entre Jésus et nousun 
rapport de nature tellement complet, qu'il embrasse notre per- 
sonalité tout entitre, physique et morale.’ Compare also 
Hengstenberg iz loc.—P. 8.] 





proved to be deserving of death, Execution 
should be preceded by a regular trial. Above 
all things we should fix our eyes upon the sub- 
lime composure of Jesus as manifested by His 
ironical speech in this condition of affairs. 

Ver. 33. For blasphemy, and because 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.— 
It is questioned whether the following Kai drv ob, 
etc., is simply an explanation; according to 
Meyer: ‘For blasphemy and that because.” 
The «ai would then be superfluous. They re- 
proach Him with two things: first, that He places 
God on a par with Himself—and this they call 
blasphemy; secondly, that He makes Himself 
God—and in this they think they recognize the 
false prophet; although both ideas undoubtedly 
play into each other. 

Ver. 34. Is it not written in your law, I 
said ye are gods?—In your law (see ch. vill. 
17), a reference to Ps. lxxxii. 6. According to 
Tholuck and Ewald the psalm does not refer to 
angels or foreign princes but to unjust theo- 


cratic judges. DTN, Ex. xxi. 6; xxii. 28 
(comp. 2 Chron. xix. 5-7). ‘‘Moses uses it in a 
collective sense—Sept. 1d xpirfpiov tov Veov; 
here in the Psalm it is a personal appellation of 
individuals; in parallel with Veoi is viot wpio- 
tov.” Tholuck.—I said, ela. Ewald explains 
this: I thought ye were. Tholuck thinks it has 
reference to the institution of Moses; according 
to the subsequent explanation of the Lord, the 
expression refers to the fact that the 2dyo¢ Tov 
Seod came to them,—that they were called to 
their office by the word of God. Full of mean- 
ing, then, is the idea of Cyril who considers the 
passage as significant of the Adyoe doapkoc; and” 
that of Theodor-Mopsuest. (and Olshausen } who 
take it to mean the word of God’s revelations to 
the judges. In opposition to this Tholuck re- 
marks that revelations were attributed only to 
the Law-giver as judge. This latter view is, 
however, contrary to the Old Testament: every 
judge in the time of the judges was called by a 
Adyoc Beov; David and Solomon were so called 
and every royal or priestly Mashiach was as- 
sumed to have received such a call, inasmuch as 
he did at least receive it through the typical 
anointing. A principal consideration is this: the 
theocratical callings came by the Angel of the 
Lord, #4. e., by Christ in the Old Testament, the 
Adyoc doapKoc, and hence those who were called 
received the name of Elohim. 

Ver. 35. If he called them gods.—Con- 
clusion: a minori ad majus. In what respect: ile 
from those blameworthy judges and their lofty 
title—to Christ (Bengel, Liicke) ; 2. from those 
who derived their dignity from the Mosaic insti- 
tution,to Him whom God hath sanctified (Ger- 
hard, Tholuck); 8. from those to whom the Adyo¢ 
rov Yeo did but come, to Him whom God sancti- 
fied and sent into the world, 7. e., whom He has 
actually made His Adyoc to the world; the Logos- 
nature of Christ is here implied though not ex- 
pressed (Cyril, etc.). This last. we hold to be 
the only correct conception, the only one satis- 
factory to the Old Testament Christology. 

Alford: ‘The argument is a minori od majus. 
If in any sense they could be called gods,—how 
much more properly He, whom, ec. They were 
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only officially so called, only Acydpevor Seot 
—but He, the only One, sealed and hallowed by 
the Father, and sent into the world (the aorists 
refer to the time of the Incarnation), is essentially 
edc, inasmuch as He is vid¢g rov Veo. The 
deeper aim of this argument is, to show them that 
the idea of man and God being one, was not alien 
from their Old Testament spirit, but set forth 
there in types and shadows of Him, the real 
God-Man.”’—P. 8.] 

And the Scripture cannot be broken; 

Avigvat, Matt. v. 19; John v. 18; vii. 28. 
Be made invalid, subverted. Meyer: <« The 
auctoritas normativa et judicialis. of the Scripture 
cannot be done away with. Note here the idea 
of the unity of the Scriptures.” This practical 
sense of the Scripture certainly prevails here, 
although it is founded upon the inspiration of 
the sacred writings. (Gaussen, Stier). Inspira- 
tion is undoubtedly modifiable, though not by 
the distinction of important and “unimportant” 
words. 
| [Webster and Wilkinson: “This remark proves 
that the zerms in which God made His revelation 
to man were regarded by our Lord as Divinely 
inspired; that the form as well as the substance 
of Scripture is given by inspiration of God, for 
His argument here is founded upon the mode of 
expression adopted by the sacred writers.” 
Godet: ‘* The expression shows the boundless 
confidence with which the Scripture word in- 
spired Jesus.” —P. §.] 
_ Ver. 36. Whom the Father hath sancti- 
fied, etc.—Interpretations: 1. Melanchthon and 
others: the wnetio with divine gifts and attri- 
butes; 2. Tholuck: consecration to the Messianic 
office, one with the opaytfew, ch. vi. 27, ete. (?). 
The meaning, in accordance with the idea of 
sanctification, is as follows: He has taken Him 
out from the world in order to appropriate Him 
to the world; z e., He has made Him the God- 
Man, the new Man, the wonder of the new life, 
and has also accredited Him to you by His sin- 
lessness and miraculous works. This is spoken 
in antithesis to the typical sanctification, or con- 
secration to office, enjoyed by the Old Testament 
judges or messiahs. They were consecrated by 
men, by means of outward anointing or calling ; 
He is consecrated by the Father, by the anointing 
of the Spirit and the attestation of works. This 
circumstance, then, contains the strongest in- 
timation that He is in truth the Messiah, and at 
the same time furnishes the most conclusive evi- 
dence that He is no typical Messiah, but the real 
Messiah. 

Iam the Son of God:—Christ’s reasoning 
receives additional force from the antithesis be- 
tween the real dignities and the titles. In re- 
spect of the dignities He proceeds @ minori ad 
majus ; in respect of the title a majore ad minus 
(gods, Son of God),—i. e., at least according to 
the literal expression as apprehended by them. 
This expression is also an explanation of the 
words: [and My Father are one. The conclu- 
sion, ver. 88, proves that the vid¢ Feov might, in 
accordance with. rationalistic interpretation, be 
primarily understood as a mere official name. 

Ver. 87. If I do not the works.—The 
works of Christ are the Father’s works as new 
works, creative works, such as He can do only 





in oneness with the Father, ch. ix. 3.—Believe 
me not.—A conditional absolution from belief; 
at once real and ironical. i 

Ver. 88. And ye believe not me (might 
not—are not able to believe).—Distinction of a 
gradation in faith. They cannot, perchance, 
soar upto the direct view of His personality. 
This flight of faith is not allotted to every one. 
But they are able and are morally bound to set 
foot upon the first step of faith: to recognize the 
divinity of His mission by His works. Hence 
they will derive the knowledge that Christ stands 
in the closest communion with God, and thus 
a higher belief in His personality will be pro- 
duced in them, There would hardly bean im- 
mediate knowledge on their part of His divine 
personality; and this also is unfavorable to 
the reading quoted above and recommended by 
Meyer [see Text. Norzs]. 

That the Father is in me.—This is not 
the full import of that oneness with the Father, 
declared by Christ, ver. 80, but the living mani- 
festation of it in His works; if they would not 
harden themselves, they would be in a condition 
believingly to take knowledge of that revelation, 
and their further progress in faith would be as- 
sured. Ina sense, then, the repuyxdpnou essenti- 
alis is but intimated here.* Christ in His cha- 
racter as the Redeemer is in the Father by sub- 
mersion, contemplation, by the seeing of His 
works; the Father is in Christ by-revelation, ap- 
pearance, co-operation in the works of Christ. 

Ver. 389. Again to take him.—(See ch. viii. 
30, 82). This denotes a milder ebullition of their 
rage in comparison with their previous attempt 
to stone Him. The apparently obscurer and 
more indefinite saying of Christ seemed to de- 
mand a preliminary trial. 

And he escaped out of their hands.— 
‘‘Something in this of a miraculous nature (a 
rendering of Himself invisible), although as- 
sumed by many ancient exegetes and still by 
Baumg.-Crusius and Luthardt, is not intimated 
by John.” Meyer. But John has just shown 
that Christ was able so to impress His enemies 
as to render them powerless. 

Ver. 40. Again beyond the Jordan.—Pe- 
rea. See Note on ver. 22. In thus doing He 
has not given up the people, but He withdraws 
into a region of greater susceptibility. He was 
still bound to the last trial, as to whether the 
dynamical power of His friends would overcome 
that of His enemies or succumb to it, when the 
whole nation should be assembled at the Paschal 
Feast. He remained in that place from the time 
of the feast of the dedication until His journey 
to Bethany. 

Ver. 41. And many resorted unto him. 
Bengel: Fructus posthumus officti Johannis. But 
we must not overlook the fact that Christ had 
before sojourned in Persea and worked there.— 
John did no miracle.—Nevertheless he is at: 
tested by Christ Himself in what he said of Him. 





* [The patristic and scholastic terms meptxopyars (from 
mepixwpew, to circulate, to go about), évimapéis, inexistentia, 
inhabitatio, intercommunio, circumincessio (also ezreuminses- 
sio), are intended to express the reciprocal indwelling and 
vital communion of the Persons of the frinity.. The doctrine 
is based upon such passages as: “Iam in the Father and the 
Father in Me;” “The Father that dwelleth in Me,” John 
xiv. 10, 11.—P, 8.] poe 
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And thus his testimony to Christ lives again and 
continues working to the furtherance of faith. 

_ Srarke: The different dedications of the Jew- 
ish tempie: 1. Under Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 2; 
2. under Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxix. 17, 19; 3. by 
Zerubbabel, Ezra vi. 16; 4. by Judas Macca- 
beeus, 1 Mace. iv. 41; 2 Macc. x.1; 5. in the 
time of Herod. Joseph. Antigu. xv. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the Exea. Norss vers. 24-80 and ver. 34. 

2. The longing of the Jews for a Messiah in 
its relation to the temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness, to ch. vi. 15, and to similar moments 
in the evangelical history. 

8. The temptation of Christ by the Jews, in 
connection with the temptation, ch. viii. 1-11, 
and the temptation in the history of the Passion. 

4. Christ here also evades their Messianic 
idea in order, on the other hand, to establish 
His own.—The life of Christ the ideal realization 
of Maccabzan heroism and of the new Dedication of 
the Temple. 

5. The sheep of Christ, or the germs of the 
New Testament biblical doctrine of election, pre- 
destination and vocation, Rom. viii. 29. 

6. ‘¢ Zand the Father are one.” (Ver. 30). The 
soteriological foreground, the ontological back- 
ground of this word. The distinction of Per- 
sou: We; the oneness of substance: One. 

[Comp. the Exea. Norzs.—Wordsworth in loc. : 
«“Weareone. Listen to both words ‘are’ and ‘one.’ 
The word ‘are’ delivers you from the heresy of 
Sabellius; the word ‘one’ (‘unum’) delivers 
you from that of Arius. (Aug.). Sail thou in 
the midst, between the Scylla of the one and the 
Charybdis ‘of the other. Christians framed a 
new word, ‘Homoousion Patris (consubstantial with 
the Father), against the impiety of Arianism; but 
they did not coin a new thing by » new word. 
For the doctrine of the Homoousion is contained in 
our Lord’s own words,—‘I and My Father are 
one’—‘unum,’ one substance (Aug. Tract. xevil. 
Bee also Aug. Serm. 189). And there were 
Christians in fact, before the name ‘ Christians,’ 
was given to believers at Antioch. (Acts xi. 26). 


The same remark applies to the words ‘ Trinity,’ 


Oeordxoc, and some others; against which excep- 
tions have been made by some in modern times. 
It has been objected by Socinians and others, 
that these words of Christ do not signify one- 
ness of substance, because our Lord used a simi- 
Jar expression when speaking of His disciples, 
in His prayer,—iva mévrec év ov, Kabac ov, 
rérep, év u0l, Kaya év ool, iva Kal avrol év nuiv 
fy dow, xvii. 21; comp. vers. 22, 23. That lan- 
guage of Christ does indeed prove that the 
Father and the Son are not the same person; and 
go it is valid against the Sabellian heresy. But 
it does not show that they arenot consubstantial. 
It is a comparison; and things compared are not 
identical. It contains a prayer, that all be- 
lievers may be one in heart and will, as the Per- 
sons of the Trinity are; that by virtue of Christ’s 
Jnearnation, by which He became Emmanuel,— 
God with us, God manifest in the flesh, or, as He 
there expresses it, éy@ év abroic (xvii. 23, 26)— 
they may be united in the One Godhead. Indeed 
that language proves the consubstantiality of the 








Three Persons. Jen are not different natures 
from each other; they are all of one blood (Acts 
xvii. 26), of one substance,—being all from Adam 
and Eve. Ifthe Son is inferior in nature to the 
Father, and different in substance from Him, the 
comparison could not have been made. The con: 
substantiality of all men, with a diversity of per- - 
sons in each individual, and their union in God, 
is an apt illustration, as far as human things can 
be, of the true doctrine of the One Nature ané 
Plurality of Persons in the Godhead.”—Owen: 
‘Some refer this unity to one of purpose merely. 
But the context refers to power, as the attribute 
of the Father specially referred to. This shows 
that unity of power, rather than unity of pur- 
pose, is here predicated of the Father and Son. 
But a oneness of power—which with God is om- 
nipotent power—involves the idea of a unity of 
being or essence, and shows that the Father and 
Son are essentially one. But even if a unity of 
will and purpose only is meant in the uxity here 
spoken of, does not an absolute oneness in this 
respect presuppose essential unity? In either 
case, whether unity of power or purpose be in- 
tended, the passage teaches most clearly an es- 
sential unity of the Father and Son. The mani- 
fest design of the declaration is to prevent any 
misconception which arises from the fact, that the 
sheep are spoken of as being in the hand of both 
the Father ‘and the’ Son. The question might 
arise, how, at one and the same time, they could 
be in the hand of two distinct beings, each so 
powerful that none could pluck them from their 
hand. ‘The answer, simple, concise, and unmis- 
takable, is that these Persons are one and the 
same in essence; and that so united are they in 
their essential being, that whoever claims the 
protection and care of one, has an equal demand 
upon that of the other. Hence there was nothing 
strange in the assertion, that the sheep were in 
His hand, and also in that of His Father. That 
this is the great argument of the passage, seems 
too plain to be for a moment questioned. To 
claim that a mere unity of will and purpose, 
aside from an essential unity of being, meets the 
requisitions of this declaration, when considered 
in relation to the context so clear and well de- 
fined, is as absurd as to say that two persons may 
have distinct and personal possession of a thing 
at one and the same time, merely because there 
exists between them a unity of will and purpose. 
That essential unity is here intended is clear, 
not only, as we have shown, from the scope of 
the passage, which requires something more than 
oneness of purpose, but also from the following 
context, and especially ver. 88, where the mutual 
indwelling of the Father and Son is expressly 
declared, in terms which admit of no other inter- 
pretation, than as referring to the mysterious and 
ineffable union taught so clearly in the passage 
before us. The numeral one is the Greek neuter, 
the idea of essence and not of personality being 
predominant. Had the masculine form been 
employed, it would have been J and My Father 
are one person, which would involve an untruth 
and an absurdity.” —P. 8. ] 

7. The authority of Holy Scripture. Be it ob- 
served that Christ by His quotation also reminded 
the unjust judges who stood opposed to Him of 
the threat in the Psalm cited: ye shall die. 
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8. Foretokens of the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ in the Old Testament. Whom the 
father hath sanctified, 7. e., really consecrated 
by the anointing of the Spirit (after Ps. ii.), in 
antithesis to the typical consecrations under the 
Old Covenant. ’ 

9. The majestic escapes and flights of Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Jewish dedication of the temple: 1. In 
respect of its noble destination, 2. in respect of 
its degeneracy, 8. in respect of its terrible end 
in our text.—The degeneration of Christian 
church dedications. Its gradation: 1. The 
church is glorified more than Christ its Lord; 
2. the festival is more a cause of rejoicing than 
the church; 3. attempts are finally made to cast 
out the Lord as the disturber of this joy.—Never- 
theless, church dedication, as the birth-day feast 
of individual congregations of the Reformation, 
has the qualities of a delightful festival.—Christ 
suddenly surrounded by enemigs in Solomon’s 
porch: provocative of a query as to the where- 
abouts of His friends.—Hindrances of Christians 
from the public assembling around the Lord, a 
measure of their fervor and faithfulness: 1. Wind 
and weather; 2. amusements; 8. contagious ex- 
ample.—Enemies around! The ever fresh ex- 
perience of the always victorious Christ.—How 
long dost thou make us to doubt? or the wicked, 
temptatious ambiguity of the Jews’ question: 1. 
The old and fading desire that He might become 
a Christ in their sense; 2. the ever new and ever 
higher blazing enmity unto death.—Christ’s pre- 
sence of mind at the moment when He sees Him- 
self surrounded by enemies: 1. In His cautious 
and yet decided reply to their question, vers. 25- 
28; 2. in the calm and triumphant answer and 
threat, vers. 31, 32; 8. in the profound and yet 
clear response to their charge of heresy, vers. 
84-38; 4. in the majestic answer in deed to their 
attempt, vers. 39, 40.—The import of Christ’s 
answer, ver. 25ff.: I am nota Christ in your 
sense, but the Christ in the name of the Father. 
—They do not know the Shepherd because they 
are not His sheep.—The word of Christ concern- 
ing His sheep a presentation of their cordial re- 
ciprocal conduct: 1. He is their Shepherd; they 
hear His voice; 2. He knows them; they follow 
Him; 8. He gives them eternal life; they do not 
perish; 4. He keeps them securely in His hand; 
they. rest safely through Him in the Father’s 
hand.—The great word of Christ: I and the Fa- 
ther are one—how it holds good: 1. Of His 
work of redemption in the life of His people and 
in the world; 2. of His redemptive impulse and 
His consciousness; 8. of His divine essence in 
the eternity of God.—* Ye are gods,” or the pre- 
sages in the Old Testament of the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ.—‘« The Scripture cannot 
be broken.” In particular not in its testimony 
to Christ. Christ sanctified by the Father; 
this, toa comprehender of the Old Testament, 
presented the following meaning: consecrated 
and anointed by the Holy Ghost as the real Mes- 
siah, in accordance with Ps. ii.; Is. lxi. 1. 

The fearful contradictions in the conduct of 
fanatical passion: 1. First flattering, hypocriti- 
cal questions, then murderous threats and as- 
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saults; 2. first the stoning, then the accusation ; 
8. first the charge of blasphemy, then the pro- 
posal of investigation (wished to take Him).— 
The charge of blasphemy brought against the 
Lord by the Jews, on account of the holy revela- 
tion of His divine consciousness of being one 
with the Father. 

The three great vouchers for the divinity of 
Christ: 1. The Scriptures; 2. His works; 3. the 
direct impression of His personality.—The sepa- 
ration between the friends and enemies of Christ. 

The retreat of Christ into Pera a prelude to 
the flight of the Christians into Perea before the 
destruction of Jerusalem.—Pera, or the moun- 
tain sanctuaries of the Church of Christ (in the 
Piedmontese mountains, the mountains of Bo- 
hemia, the Cevennes, the Scottish hills, the 
mountains of Switzerland.—But principally in 
spiritual hill-countries, or in a popular life in 
which the heights of spirituality and the depths 
of simplicity and humility are united).—The be- 
lievers of Pera, or how John’s work revives, 
glorified, in the work of Christ.—The flights of 
Christ lay the foundation for the refuge of sin- 
ners. 

Starke: Nova Bibl. Tub. : Church dedication 
an old but abused custom.—Zutsius: A Chris- 
tian can, in pursuance of his Saviour’s example, 
with a good conscience observe those festivals 
which, though instituted by men, have a single 
aim to the glory of God and the edification of 
the Church.—QuusneLt: The walks of our Sa- 
viour are not idle ones, etc.—The concourse of 
many men even to a holy place is not invariably 
an indication of zeal for learning.—As Christ 
proved by His works that He is the Messiah and 
Son of God, so shouldest thou prove by thy works 
that thou art a Christian anda child. of God.— 
Zetsius: Believers may be entirely certain of the 
divine favor and of their salvation in this world 
and the next, Rom. viii. 81-39.—Cramer: Stead- 
fastness in the faith does not rest in human 
strength, but we are by the grace of God pre- 
served unto salvation.—The hand of the Father 
is God’s omnipotence.—Jéid,: The Father is one 
Person, the Son is another, and yet Father and 
Son are not divided but are one in substance. 
See the mystery of the Holy Trinity.—Holy 
Scripture is the sword wherewith we may strike 
our adversaries.—On ver. 35. Magistrates are 
indued by God Himself with a lofty title; hence 
they must not be despised, but honored.—Masvs: 
Christ goes from one place to another with His 
Gospel.—Jbid.: Yet truth triumphs finally.— 
Zerstus: Godly meditation upon the strange and 
wonderful things that formerly came to pass in 
this or that place, may be a powerful incentive 
to repentance and faith. 

Grriacu: He and the Father are not el¢, one 
Person, but év, one divine Being.—Lisco: Since 
He (the Father) is greater, mightier than all, 
than all hostile powers, Christ’s friends are safe 
under the protection and guidance of the Al- 
mighty, nay, safe under the protection of both 
(Father and Son).—It is only malefactors that 
are usually persecuted; why then do ye perse- 
cute Me, who have conferred only benefits upon 
you?—Bravune: He believes the works, who 
through them experiences suggestions and pre- 
sentiments of the divine in Jesus; he believes 
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Jesus, who knows that God is truly in Him.— 
Gossnur: If Thou be Christ, tell us plainly.—Ye 
are not of My sheep: ye are in the Church, but 
not of the Church.—J know My sheep. The whole 
world may judge them as it will; He knows what 
to think of them.—My sheep follow Me. It is the 
magnet of love, that draws and drives, volunta- 
rily on both sides.—Erernan Lire.—Who can 
resist the hand of the Almighty or despoil it of 
anything? How sweetly and securely, then, may 
we repose in His hand!—The salvation of the 
chosen sheep of Christ stands firm, for 1. they 
belong to Christ, from whom no violence can 
ravish anything; 2. they are the gift of the Fa- 
ther, a gift of infinite love, presented by Him to 
His Son; 3. they are an irrevocable gift that can 
never be taken back; 4. they are the gift of a 
Father who is mightier and greater than all 
creatures.—To their stony reply He makes a 
right loving rejoinder.—As they caught up stones, 
He once more laid hold of their hearts.—Can it 
be wondered at, that the holiest truths we preach 
are railed at as errors and fanaticism, when Jesus 
Christ Himself was treated as a blasphemer be- 
cause He spake the truth?—On ver. 37. 
ghostly-man must be ghostly-minded, a Christian 
must have the mind of Christ, a child of God 
must be godly-minded; they must lead lives spi- 
ritual, Christian, and worthy of God, or make no 
professions so to live.—He escaped out of their 
hands, but they shall not escape Him.—He stays 
as long as He can,—until they begin stoning Him, 
until He finds everything walled up and petrified. 
Hzvsyer: The Church is permitted [within 
proper limits] to institute festivals in commemo- 
ration of great benefits from the Lord (Festival 
of the Reformation; Days of Prayer and Humili- 
ation, of Thanksgiving).—Ver. 23. He who here 
walked in a porch was more than all the Peripa- 
tetics and Stoics.—Jesus reveals Himself only to 
still and deep souls.—Many scoff at the figure: 
‘‘ Sheep, Flock of Jesus.” O were they but sen- 
sible of the warmth and tenderness of that love 
which chose the figure!—A believer must lose his 
faith in Jesus before he can be torn away from 
Him.—The enemy can disperse and scatter out- 
ward societies but not the confederation of 
hearts. — Ver. 33. They themselves were the 
blasphemers.—Ver. 41. John did no miracles. 
In this very thing Jesus was to have the pre- 
eminence over John.—Ver. 42. Thus John’s 
preaching is working even to this day. 
ScuiererMacuer: Art thou the Christ? No 
doubt they said as did others: Never man did 
such miracles before, etc.; but because they 
found in Him no food for their carnal natures, 
no encouragement for their lust of outward dis- 
tinctions among men, their souls were kept in 
suspense: they wavered and fluctuated between 
faith and unbelief,—nothing firm took form in 
them. Hence they demanded only the letier and 
hoped for good from it. (All their fanatical claims, 
however, were attached to the letter; they held 
that if Jesus were the Messiah, He must be a 
Messiah in their sense of the term, opposed as 
that sense was to the divine Word).—But why did 
the Redeemer keep from them this trifling gift 
of the letter? In the first place, He would per- 
mit nothing to turn Him from the path on which 
He had once entered; secondly, the time was 











approaching when (ata formal trial) the Lord 
should hear this same question from those who, 
as the spiritual superiors of the people, deriving 
their superiority from the gradual conformation 
of time, had a right to demand of Him the de- 
cisive letter. So for that occasion He reserved 
it. Then that letter, being in the right place, 
also possessed the highest fulness of spirit and 
life. 

[Craven: From Curysostom: Ver. 80. I and 
My Father are one; this is added that we may not 
suppose that the Father protects while He is too 
weak to do so.—Vers. 34, 35. Our Lord did not 
correct the Jews asif they misunderstood His 
speech, but confirmed and defended it in the 
very sense in which they had taken it.—Vers. 39, 
40. Christ after discoursing on some high truth 
commonly retired immediately, to give time tothe 
fury of the people to abate.—From AvausTINE: 
Vers. 27-29. Of these sheep, 1. the wolf robbeth 
none, 2. the thief taketh none, 3. the robber killeth 
none.—Ver. 30. Weare one; what He is, that am 
T, in respect of essence, not of relation.—Vers. 34, 
35. If men by partaking of the word of God are 
made gods, much more is the Word, of which 
they partake, God.—From Tueopuynact: Ver. 
41. Our Lord often brings His people into soli- 
tary places, thus ridding them of the society of 
the unbelieving, for their furtherance in the 
faith.—Christ departs from Jerusalem, #. ¢., the 
Jewish people, and goes to a place where are 
springs of water, @. ¢., the Gentile church [?].— 
From Axcuin: They follow Me—1. here, by walk- 
ing in gentleness and innocence, 2. hereafter, by 
entering into the joys of eternal life.—From 
ZELLER: Ver. 27. Hear My voice; one may hear 
the words of the Lord without submitting to His - 
voice; the voice of the Lord is the spiritually 
quickening influence of His words upon the 
heart.—From Burkitt: Ver. 24. The subtlety 
of Christ’s enemies, expressing earnest desire 
for information that they might entrap.—Ver. 
25. The wisdom and caution of Jesus: He, 1 
(refuses a direct answer, E. R. C.), 2. refers to 
His miracles.—Ver. 26. The true cause of infi- 
delity, 1. not obscurity of doctrine, but 2. not 
having the properties of Christ’s sheep.—Ver. 
27. All Christ’s sheep follow Him in His, 1. 
doctrine, 2. example.—Ver. 28. Eternal life is, 
1, the portion of Christ’s sheep, 2. the gift of 
Christ, 8. now given to the sheep, in (1) pur- 
chase, (2) promise, (8) first fruits.—Ver. 32. 
Such was the perfect innocence of Christ that He 
dared appeal to the consciences of His most in- 
veterate adversaries.—From Henry: If Wisdom’s 
sayings appear doubttul, the fault is not in the 
object, but in the eye.—Vers. 24, 25. The Jews 
pretended that they only doubted, Christ declared 
that they did not believe; skepticism in religion is 
no better than infidelity.—Ver. 26. Ye are not of 
My sheep, t.e., ye are not 1. disposed to be My 
followers, 2. designed to be My followers.—Vers. 
97-29. Jesus described concerning His sheep, 
their—l. gracious disposition, they (1) hear His 
voice, (2) follow Him; 2. happy state, He (1) takes 
cognizance of them, (2) has provided happiness 
for them (a) eternal life, (5) freely bestowed, (8) 
has undertaken for their security and preservation. 
Ver. 37. Christ does not require a blind and im- 
plicit faith, nor an assent to His divine mission 
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further than He gave proof of it.—Ver. 89. The | in eternal life, 3. both the Father and. the Son. 


flight of Jesus, 1. not an inglorious retreat, but 
2. a glorious retirement. He escaped, 1. not be- 
cause He was afraid to suffer, but 2. because His 
hour was not come, ch. viii. 30.--Ver. 40. Though 
persecutors may drive Christ and His gospel out 
of their city, they cannot drive Him or it out 
of the world.—Ver. 41. The result of John’s 
ministry after his death; the success of the word 
preached not confined to the life of the preacher. 
—vVer. 42. Where the preaching of repentance has 
had success, there the preaching of gospel-grace 
is most likely to be prosperous,—From Barnes: 
Ver. 29. Itis implied that God will so control 
all other beings and things as that they shall be 
safe.—Vers. 28, 29. We are taught concerning 
Christians that—1l. they are given by the Father 
to Christ, 2. Christ gives to them eternal life, 2. ¢., 

1) procures by His death and intercession, and (2) 
wunparts by His Spirit, that religion which results 





are pledged to keep them, 4, there is no power 
in man or devil to defeat Christ’s purpose.— Vers. 
39-42. The opposition of the wicked resulted in 
the increased success of the cause they perse- 
cuted.—From Ryte: Ver. 26. ‘ My sheep’’ in- 
dicates the close connection between Christ. and 
believers; they are His, 1. by gift from the Fa- 
ther, 2. by purchase, 38. by choice and calling, 
4. by their own consent.—Believers are called 
sheep, because they are, 1. helpless.and depen- 
dent on their Shepherd, 2, harmless, 3, foolish 
and liable to go astray [?].—Ver. 27. Christ 
knows His people with, 1. approbation, 2. in-. 
terest, 8. affection.—Ver. 28. Christ, 1. often 
withholds worldly prosperity, 2. never fails to 
give eternal life, i.¢., (1) grace, (2) peace, (8) 
glory.—Ver. 35. The high honor Christ puts on 
the Scriptures.—Vers. 37, 38. The importance, 
Christ attached to His miracles. ] 


II. 


ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE BELIEVING AND THE UNBELIEVING JEWS OF SUDEA AND JERUSALEM AT THE 
GRAVE OF LAZARUS. CHRIST, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HIS RAISING OF LAZARUS FROM THE DEAD, 
HIMSELF DEVOTED TO DEATH. SYMBOLISM OF DAY’® WORK AND OF SLEEP. THE RESURRECTION 
FROM THE DEAD. 


Cuap. XI. 1—57. 


A. Christ’s death-bringing journey to Bethany to raise His friend from the dead. Symbolism of day-life 
; and night-life. Symbolism of sleep. 


(Vers. 1—16.) 


1 Now [But] a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of [from] Bethany, the town 
2 of Mary and her sister Martha. (It was that [the] Mary which [who afterwards]. 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 

3 Lazarus was sick.) Therefore his sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold he 

4 whom thou lovest is sick. When Jesus heard that, he said [And Jesus hearing it, 
said], This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might [may] be glorified thereby. 

5, 6 Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. When he had heard 
therefore [When therefore he heard] that he was sick, he abode two days still in 
the same place where he was [he then remained in the place where he was, two 

7 days]. Then after that saith he [Then after this he saith] to Azs [the] disciples, Let 

8 us go into Judea again. His [The] disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late 
sought [just now were seeking, viv é¢7rovy] to stone thee; and goest thou thither 

9 again? Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man 

10 walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. But 
11 if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no light in him. These 
things said he: and after that [this] he saith unto them, our friend Lazarus sleep-. 
eth [hath fallen asleep]; but I go that I may awake him out of sleep. Then said 
his disciples [The disciples therefore said to him]', Lord, if he sleep [hath fallen 
asleep] he shall do well [become whole, recover]’, Howbeit Jesus spake [But 
Jesus had spoken] of his death: but they thought that he had spoken of taking 
of rest in sleep [he was speaking of the rest of sleep, zep? tH¢ xotpyaews tod Envou]’, 
14 Then [Then therefore, réte ody] said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 
15 And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe; 
16 nevertheless let us go unto him. Then said Thomas, which [who] is called Didy- 
me fe e. twin child], unto his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may die, 
with him. 
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TEXTUAL AND 
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GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 12.—Lachmann air@ of waOyrai in accordance with Codd. D. K.; Tischendorf simply avr@ in accordance with 
Cod. A. etc.; according tu Meyer, the latter might be the original reading. [In ed. viii. Tischend. reads, with Cod. Sin.: 


elroy oy avT@ ot padyrat. 
Me 
avre.—P. S. 


(Cod. Sin. et7av). So also Westcott and Hort. 


Alford brackets ot waéyrat, but retains 


2 Ver. eae inserts the gloss: without our making a perilous journey thither.—P. §.] 


8 Ver. 13,.— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In the raising of Lazarus from the dead, the 
most stupendous of the revivifying (quickening) 
miracles of Jesus, we see at once the ultimate 
occasion of His death, and the first foreshadow- 
ing of His resurrection. Bayle relates of Spi- 
noza [the Jewish philosopher]: ‘‘ On m’a assuré 
qu'il disait a ses amis, que sil elt pu se persuader 
la résurrection de Lazare, il auruit brisé en pieces 
tout son systeme et aurait embrassé sans répugnance 
la foi ordinaire des chrétiens.” [ Dict. art. Spinoza].* 

The special plea of modern criticism against 
the reality of this miracle is the silence of the 
Synoptists. This fact may be explained: 1. By 
the character of the Gospels, each one of which 
being a particular view of the life of Jesus, uses 
only such historical matter as suits its total; 2. 
by historical circumstances which made it seem 
advisable to the Synoptists, who wrote earlier, to 
omit from their records the history of the family 
of Bethany, probably in order to avoid attract- 
ing to it the attention of Jewish fanatics in Je- 
rusalem (see Leben Jesu, II. 2, p. 1182);¢ 3. by 
the preponderance of Galilean tradition in the 
Synoptists, which may well be connected with 
the fact that a great portion of this tradition was 
derived from narratives of the life of Jesus ad- 
dressed by the earlier disciples of Galilee to the 
later disciples at Jerusalem. We have proof in 
the writings of the Synoptists that they were well 
aware of the frequent sojourn of Jesus at Jeru- 
salem; Matt. xxiii. 87; Luke x. 88.4 


* (“I have been assured that he would say to his friends: 
If he could have convinced himself of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, he would have dashed to pieces his entire system 
[of pantheism] and embraced without repugnance the com- 
mon faith of Christians.” This is sound reasoning. If Christ 
could raise the dead to life, it-was an easy task for Him to 
heal the sick, and to command the powers of nature, and He 
must have been truly the Son of God. This miracle was a 
fulfilment of what He said concerning His person as the 
Fountain of life, and a prophecy of His resurrection, It 
contains, as then for the family of Lazarus, the disciples and 
friends of Jesus, so now and for all time, the most solid com- 
fort, and effectually disperses the gloom and terror of the 
grave.—P. S.]' 

t {According to tradition (Epiph. Her. 66) Lazarus lived 

thirty years after his resurrection and died sixty years old. 
But the Gospels were probably written after the year 60. 
Epiphanius, Grotius, Herder, Olshausen, Baumlein, Godet 
and Wordsworth agree with Lange in explaining the silence 
of the Synoptists from a prudential regard to the surviving 
family of Lazarus, but Meyer (ed. 5th, p. 439) and Alford 
(Proleg., p. 15) reject this supposition, because such conceal- 
ment was alien from the spirit and character of the Evange- 
lists, and because the Gospels and Epistles were at first not 
published to the world at large, but to believing communi- 
ties. Meyer explains the omission from the plan of the 
Synoptists who confined themselves to the Galilean activity 
of Jesus till His solemn entry into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. and 
paraliels), while John, omitting the Galilean miracles of the 
faising of the daughter of Jairus and the widow’s son from 
the dead, describes the resurrection miracle which took place 
in Judea.—P. S.] 

¢ [Cyril remarks that the resurrection of Lazarus furnishes 
the true explanation of the plaudits and hosannas of our 
Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem as described by the 
Synoptists.—P. 8.] 








Or “ of the taking of rest in sleep,” or “of taking rest in sleep,’—P. S.] 


[The narrative is divided into three parts: (1) 
The preparation, which is ruled by the idea of 
death, 1-16; (2) The raising of Lazarus, or the 
triumph of life over death, 17-44; (8) The effect, 
(a) the positive effect: confirmation of the faith 
of the disciples, 45; (6) the negative effect: ex- 
citing the opposition of the Sanhedrin to deadly 
hatred, 47-57.—The miracle carries its own evi- 
dence to every fair and unprejudiced mind. Bat 
as the performance of it was a moral test to the 
Jews, so is its narrative to the readers and 
critics: a savor of life and a source of comfort to 
believers, a stumbling-block to unbelievers. 
There are four false theories, opposed to the true 
one: 1. The RATIONALISTIC view of a raising 
from a trance, in spite of the 707 fe, ver. 39! 
(Paulus, Gabler, Ammon, Kern, Schweizer, mo- 
dified by Gfrérer and Weisse). 2. The myrHicaL 
hypothesis of an unconscious poem of the primi- 
tive Christian fancy. (Strauss, in his large 
“ Life of Jesus,” while in his new Leben Jesu, p. 
476 ff., he represents the historic Lazarus of 
John as a free fiction of the fourth Evangelist 
based upon the parabolic Lazarus of Luke.) 3. 
The theory of a conscious SYMBOLICAL or ALLE- 
GORICAL representation of the death-conquering 
glory of Christ and His disciples. (Baur, Weiz- 
sicker). 4. The infamous hypothesis of a down- 
right IMposTURE or pious fraud, an intrigue of 
the family of Bethany, to which Jesus lent Him- 
self as an instrument with the view to make an 
impression upon the unbelieving Jews. (Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, p. 359f.). All these theories owe 
their origin to a disbelief in the supernatural. 
They neutralize each other and explain nothing 
at all. The only alternative is: historic truth, 
or dishonest fiction. The historic truth is abun- 
dantly attested by the simplicity, vivacity and 
circumstantiality of the narrative, the four days 
in the tomb (ver. 39), and the good sense and 
moral honesty—to say the very least—of Lazarus 
and his sisters, the Evangelist and Christ Him- 
self.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. But there was a certain man sick. 
—The dé indicates that Jesus’ stay in Perea 
was terminated by the sickness and death of 
Lazarus. 

Lazarus, from Bethany.—The designation 
of Lazarus: from Bethany [a7d, like éx, denotes 
descent, or, as here, residence], as also the de- 
signation of Bethany as the town of Mary 
and Martha her sister (comp. ch. i. 44), pre- ; 
supposes the acquaintance of the readers with 
the family of Bethany, and places Mary, as the 
most prominent personality of the group, in the 
foreground. After her, mention is made of 
Martha, as her sister; after both, Bethany is de- 
signated; after Bethany, Lazarus. 

BetHany on the Mount of Olives, distinct from 
the Bethany beyond Jordan, in the environs of 
which Jesus is now, probably, again abiding (see 
ch. i, 28), is distant three-quarters of an hour 
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[about two miles] from Jerusalem, ina south- 
easterly direction, on the other [eastern] side of 
the Mount of Olives, over whose southern por- 
tion the road leads. Fromits situation on the de- 
clivity of the mountain, Simonis thus construes 
it: MIP M3, locus depressionis, Low Borough, 
Valley Borough; with more probability, how- 
ever, Lightfoot, Reland and others hold that it 
derives its name from its date-palms: *1’' N’2, 


locus dactylorum, House of Dates, Date Borough 
(see the palm-entry, Matt. xxi.).* In the his- 
tory of the Passion, Bethany appears as a peace- 
ful refuge for the Lord from hostile Jerusalem ; 
Matt. xxi. 17; xxvi. 6, ete. 

[Bethany is never mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment or the Apocrypha, and is known to us only 
from the New Testament, but possesses an un- 
usual charm as the place where more than in 
any other Jesus loved to dwell and to enjoy do- 
mestic life. There wasa house of peace with 
three children of peace, where the Prince of 
Peace went in and outasafriend. There He re- 
ceived the hospitable attentions of busy Martha, 
and commended the contemplative Mary (Luke 
x. 88ff.); there He performed His greatest mi- 
racle on their brother Lazarus, and proved Him- 
self to be the Resurrection and the Life; there 
Mary anointed Him against the day of His burial; 
from Bethany He commenced His triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem; to Bethany He resorted for 
the rest of the night during the few days before 
His crucifixion; and near this village He loved 
so well, He ascended to heaven. At present itis 
a@ ‘poor, wretched mountain hamlet of some 
twenty families, and is called, from Lazarus, Z- 
Azariych (by Robinson) or #-Lazarieh (according 
to Lord Lindsay and Stanley); the traditional 
sites of the house and tomb of Lazarus are still 
shown. Stanley and Grove give a very unfavor- 
able account; but Bonar and Lindsay describe 
the situation of Bethany, as viewed from a dis- 
tance, as ‘remarkably beautiful,” ‘‘ the perfec- 
tion of retirement and repose,” ‘of seclusion 
and lovely peace.” itis no doubt with Bethany 
as with Jerusalem and Palestine generally: it is 
a mere shadow of the past, a scene of desolation 
and death; yet not without traces of former 
glory, and not without hope of a future resur- 
rection.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 2. It was the Mary who (afterwards) 
anointed the Lord with ointment, etc.— 
John supposes the history of the anointing to be 
familiar through the evangelical tradition; and 
this trait shows the vividness and copiousness 
of that tradition and at the same time the histori- 





* (Stanley (Strat and Pal., p. 144) agrees with this last de- 
rivation, but admits that even then the palm tree was pro- 
bably rarely found on the high land in Palestine. The olive 
and fig now only remain. Arnold (art. Bethania in Herzog’s 
Encycl., II. p. 116) derives the name from the Chaldee or 


Aramexan NX} SVS, domus miseri, House of the afflicted 
DAOC ie 


(comp. Buxt. Lew, Chald. col. 631 sq.): Origen and Theo- 
phylact call it otxos tbmaxoyjs, as if related to My, re- 
s ¥ 


spondit, exaudivit, 7. e., where the prayer of the needy is 
heard and answered.—P. §.] 

} With respect to the Bethany of the present day, seo 
Notes on Matt, ch. xxi.; Art. B. in Winer [Smith, Kitto 
and others], the books of Eastern travel; the legends on 
Lazarus see in Thilo, Cod. Apocr., p.711; Fabric. Cod. Apocr., 
IIL., p. 475. On the name of Lazarus see Com. on Luke xvi. 
20 [p..254, Am. Hd., also art. Lazarus in Smith’s Dict.—P. 8.] 





cal character of this Gospel. In the next chap- 
ter he proceeds to relate the history of the 
anointing itself [as required by the course of his 
narrative]. The evangelist designs here to bring 
into view the friendly relation existing between 
Jesus and the brother and sisters of Bethany, in 
explanation of the following history. Comp. Com. 
on Matthew, chap. xxvi.; Luke, chap. x. Touching 
the vast difference between Mary of Bethany and 
the great sinner or Mary Magdalene, comp. the 
Art. Maria Magdalena in Herzog’s Real-Encyklo- 
pedia [vol. ix. p. 102 ff.].* On the character of 
the two sisters comp. the Com. on Luke, chap. 
x.— Hengstenberg’s romance founded upon the 
story of the family of Bethany, is well known. 

[ Hengstenberg devotes twenty-six pages of his 
Commentary on John (vol. ii. pp. 198-224) to 
prove that Lazarus of Bethany whom the Lord 
raised from the dead, is none other than the 
poor Lazarus of the parable, and that Mary of 
Bethany is the same with the unnamed sinner 
who washed the Saviour’s feet with her tears of 
repentance (Luke vii. 36 ff.) and with Mary Mag- 
dalene (Luke viii. 2). In the former he is origi- 
nal; in the latter he follows the tradition of the 
Latin church which identified the two or three 
Marys, down to recent times when it was rightly 
opposed by several Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant divines. Out of the scattered hints 
of the Gospels Hengstenberg, with more ingenu- 
ity than sound judgment and good taste, weaves 
the following religious novel, which is worthy of 
a place in a Romish legendary. Mary, origi- 
nally of Magdala, a village on the western coast 
of the lake of Galilee, near the city of Tiberias, 
led a disreputable life, but was converted to 
Christ, who expelled from her seven deyils, 7. ¢., 
her wild passions, and gave her rest and peace. 
She clung to Him with boundless devotion and 
followed Him on His journeys in Galilee (Luke 
viii. 2) and to Judea. While the Lord labored 








* [The Roman tradition (since Tertullian, De pudic. 11), 
contrary toits usual habit of multiplying scriptural person- 
alities, identifies Mary of Bethany with Mary of Magdala and 
the unnamed sinful woman who anointed the Saviour’s feet 
(Luke vii. 37 ff.), although Irenzeus, Origen and Chrysostom 
clearly distinguish them. To account for the difference of 
locality, it was arbitrarily assumed that Mary of Bethany in 
Judea had a country-seat at Magdala in Galilee. But the 
anointing recorded by Luke (vii.), differs as to time, place 
and character from the anointing in Bethany (Matt. xxvi.; 
Mark xiv.; John xii.). The superstitious Pope Gregory I. 
gave his sanction to this hypothesis of the identity of the three 
Marys, so that it even passed into the service of the Roman 
Breviary for July 22d and several medieval hymns, e. g., one 
de S. Maria Magdalena (in Daniel’s Thesaurus hymnol. tom. 
I. p. 221): 

“ Lauda, mater ecclesia, 
Lauda Christi clementiam, 
Qui septem purgat vitia 
Per septiformem gratiam. 


“ Maria, soror Lazari, 
Que tot commisit crimina, 
Ab ipsa fauce tartari 
Redit ad vite limina,” ete. 


Comp. other hymns on Mary Magdalene in Mone, Lat. 
Hymnen des Mittelalters, vol, II. pp. 415-425, On all points 
of exegesis and criticism the Romish traditions are worth 
very little or nothing at all.—P. S.] 

+ [Martha represents the active, practical, Mary the con- 
templative, passive, type of piety. ‘They are related to each 
other as Peter and John among the apostles. Romish asceti- 
cism has perverted Mary into a nun and abused the eulogy 
of the Lord, Luke x. 42 (“Mary hath chosen the good part”’) 
for au overestimate of monastic sec)asion from the world and 
its daily duties.—P. 8.] 
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in'and around Jerusalem she resided at Bethany 
in the house or country-seat of her sister Martha, 
who had married a rich but low-minded Phari- 
see, Simon the Leper. Here she anointed the 
Lord and wiped His feet with the tears of repen- 
tance, six days before His passion (Luke vii., 
which is assumed to be the same with the scene 
described John xii.) Her brother Lazarus, 
after a similar life of dissipation and consequent 
poverty, resorted also to the protection of Martha 
and lived off the parsimonious charity of his bro- 
ther-in-law. He is the beggar at the gate of 
**the rich man who was clothed in purple and 
fine linen and fared sumptuously every day” 
(Luke xvi. 19ff.). Hedied, was buried, and car- 
ried to Abraham’s bosom, but was raised again 
by Christ, to which an allusion may be found in 
the parable (ver. 31, ‘‘though one rose from the 
dead’). Mary and Lazarus were so dearly loved 
by Him, not on account of their virtuous and 
lovely character, but as striking examples of the 
power of redeeming grace. They illustrate His 
saying that it is easier for publicans and sinners 
to enter the kingdom than for righteous Phari- 
sees.—The grounds for this strange combina- 
tion are the identity of names (Lazarus of the 
parable—the only name mentioned in any para- 
ble of the New Testament—and Lazarus of 
Bethany; Mary Magdalene and Mary of Beth- 
any), and the similarity of the anointing scene 
related by Luke, ch. vii. 36 ff., and the one de- 
scribed by John, ch. xii. 3, as well as Matthew, 
ch. xxii. 3ff.; and Mark xiv. 8. But the diffe- 
rences of locality (Magdala and Bethany), of 
time (the beginning and the close of Christ's 
ministry), and of circumstances, in the anointing 
scenes, are sufficient to neutralize the superficial 
appearance of identity. Besides, there are 
strong arguments against Hengstenberg’s hypo- 
thesis. 1. Luke’s Gospel which is constructed 
on the chronological order (i. 8), can not be 
charged with such a glaring chronological mis- 
take, as to place the anointing of Christ in Beth- 
any in the first year of Christ’s ministry, when 
according to Matthew, Mark and John it oc- 
curred only six days before His passion and had 
special reference to His near burial. 2. Luke, 
in introducing Mary of Bethany in ch. x. 89, 
gives no intimation that she was the unnamed 
sinner of ch. vii. or the Mary Magdalene whom 
he had already honorably mentioned in ch. viii. 
2; nor does John give any hint of such identity 
when he introduces Mary Magdalene in ch. xix. 
25. To explain this fact, Hengstenberg (p. 208) 
resorts to the far-fetched conjecture of inten- 
tional concealment of the identity from family 
considerations and apprehensions of abuse. 38. 
If Lazarus lived in miserable dependence ona 
mean brother-in-law, it would have been cruel 
to call him back from Paradise. 4. There is an 
intrinsic improbability, as urged already by 
Origen and Chrysostom, that Jesus should have 
selected for His special friendship persons whose 
former lives were stained by gross impurity.— 
The view of Hengstenberg has been generally 
rejected by German commentators, but Bishop 
Wordsworth (on John xi. 1), without mentioning 
hig name, seems to adopt it as far as the identity 
nf the Lazarus of the parable and the Lazarus 
ef the miracle is concerned. He finds in the 


parable a prophecy of the miracle, in the lattet 
a fulfilment of the former. Godet (II. 320) aptly 
says of Hengstenberg’s dissertation that it only 
proves the facility with which a man of learning 
and acumen can prove any thing he wants to 
prove.—But while we must utterly reject the 
identification of the two Lazaruses, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Lazarus of John xi. was either a 
son or a brother-in-law of Simon the Pharisee 
An article in Smith’s Dict. (vol. IL, p. 1614) 
identifies him with the young and rich ruler 
who came to Jesus and was loved by Him, Matt. 
xix.; Mark x.; Luke xviii. 8, but this conjecture 
is without proof and contrary to the chronologi- 
cal order of events. The traditions concerning 
the later life of Lazarus and his labors in Mar- 
seilles, where he is said to have founded a church 
and suffered martyrdom, are worthless. The 
ecclesiastical applications of the name of Laza- 
rus (Knights of St. Lazarus, lazaretto, lazar-house, 
lazzarone)-are derived from the Lazarus of the 
parable and connected with the etymology (La- 


zarus—=Vi) N, auzilio destitutus, no help, helpless, 
or better="Y?, abridged from UN, Eliazar, 
Deus auzilium, the German Gotthilf), The Laza- 
rists, a French Society of missionary priests, were 
named after Lazarus of Bethany (from the Col- 
lege of St. Lazarus in Paris which they acquired 
in 1632).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 8. Lord, behold, he whom Thou 
lovest is sick.—If we read in these words the 
indirect expression of a positive entreaty that 
Jesus would come, possibly we overlook the situ- 
ation of the parties. It is as evident to the sis- 
ters in Bethany as to the disciples that imminent 
peril of death threatens the Lord in Jerusalem 
and its surrounding country. We are not war- 
ranted in assuming that they rated the sick- 
ness of their brother higher than the deadly 
peril impending over Jesus. In fact, in their 
very appreciation of His danger we read the ex- 
planation of their tender message in its delicato 
historicalness. They give emphasis to their 
communication thus: whom Thou lovest; it is the 
expression of an ardent, heart-felt desire where- 
with they inform Him of what may happen. 
[Sv gic is more solicitous of help than the 
mere name, and yet more modest than ‘‘ who 
loves Thee,” or the designation of ‘‘ friend,” as 
the Lord in His condescending love calls Laza- 
rus, ver. 11.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 4. Jesus hearing it said [civev] This 
sickness, etc.—[Alford: ‘‘ The only right un- 
derstanding of this answer, and our Lord’s whole 
proceeding here is,—that He knew and foresaw 
all from the first,—as well the termination of 
Lazarus’s sickness and his being raised again, as 
the part which this miracle would bear in bring- 
ing about the close of His own ministry.” —P. 8. ] 
In the lack of amexpivaro (replied) there is no 
warrant for the assumption that these words did 
not form part of a message sent to the sisters, 
although they were addressed to the disciples 
also. It was, in reality, His prophetic utterance 
concerning the entire sickness.—_Is not unto 
death [rpo¢ 3 aévarov].—The expression was 
an ambiguous one and involved a trial of faith 
for the sisters. They might thus understand it: 
The sickness will not result in death, will not ke 
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fatal; and to this interpretation the rest of the 
sentence might seem to point: for the glory of 
God, etc. From these words it was possible to 
draw the inference that Jesus would at all events 
preserve Lazarus from death; perhaps by an ex- 
ercise of healing power from afar. But this was 
not His meaning. The certainty and the neces- 
sity of the death of Lazarus were manifest to 
Him from the beginning; He foreknew also that 
He should raise him from the dead. In this 
sense, therefore, we are to understand His words: 
The end and aim of this sickness is not death, 
but the glorification of God by a raising of the 
dead, which shall also glorify the Son of God.* 
Therein lay a trial of faith for the sisters (Brenz, 
Neander). A human instrumentality in order to 
the divine awakening of the dead was also thus 
ordained: The sick man and his sisters waited 
hopefully for the Lord even until the coming of 
death; then, if they would not be perplexed by 
the promise of Jesus (see ver. 40), on which their 
hopes were based, they must take refuge in the 
mysterious expression: to the glory of God. 
Not only does the text afford no ground for the 
supposition that a second message concerning 
the further progress of the malady was sent to 
the Lord, informing Him of the incorrectness of 
His favorable opinion (Paulus, Neander), but 
such a supposition is directly contrary to the 
text (see ver. 14).—That the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby.—This was the 
purpose of God. Not that God should be glori- 
fied by the glorification of Christ (Meyer), but 
that the glorifying of God through the miracle 
wrought in His name should also glorify the Son 
of God,—and this in a striking manner, in the 
presence of a great multitude and in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. They who accused Him of working 
miracles by the power of Satan, should be wit- 
nesses to this astounding miracle, performed by 
Tiim after a solemn invocation of that God, whom 
they called their God and as the blasphemer of 
whom they denounced Him. It is noteworthy 
that after this fact He is no more charged with 
having a demon and working miracles by the 
assistance of Beelzebub. Christ’s prayer to God 
at the grave of Lazarus was, however, intro- 
duced by the sending of the man who was born 
blind to the pool of Siloam, that being the pro- 
perty of the temple and of the God of the temple. 

Ver. 5. Now Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus.—[and—and: happy 
family! Bengel.]—Reference of these words: 
1. De Wette: Explanatory of ver. 3; 2. Meyer: 
explanatory of the consoling assurance con- 
tained in ver. 4; 8. Baumgarten-Crusius: pre- 
paratory to ver. 6. ‘Although He loved them 
all, He tarried.”” Why is Martha here the 
prominent person and Mary simply designated 
as her sister? Martha stood in peculiar need 
of a still greater trial of faith, of purification 
from her petty cares; and in order to these re- 
sults, death must be felt in all its terrors and 
deliverance in all its rapture. In this sense 
Jesus loved her. Thus the connection with ver. 
6 might also be expressed by a ‘‘ therefore,”’ etc. 





* (Alford: “It need hardly be remarked, with Olshausen 
and Trench, that the glorifying of the Son of God in Lazarus 
himself is subordinately implied. Men are not mere tools, but 
temples gf God.” Comp. ver. 15, that ye may believe.—P. 8.] 
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But since the evangelist has not specified this 
connection more positively, room is left for both 
conjectures (‘ although” and “ therefore”’). 
The expression 7ydra, not égiAe (as ver. 3), may 
not have been chosen solely ‘‘on account of the 
therewith mentioned sisters” (Meyer), but alse 
on account of the loftily severe conduct of the 
love of Christ. [dayarav may be used of divine 
love, but @Aeiv expresses human love and the 
personal relation of friendship. The relation of 
Jesus to the female sex exhibits a tenderness truly 
human with a purity and dignity truly divine. 
Comp. the remarks on p. 167.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 6. When therefore he heard that he 
was sick, then (at that time), indeed, he 
remained two days.—Tére pév [tum quidem, 
omitted in the E. V.]. The pév leads us to ex- 
pect a dé after érevra, which has, however, been 
omitted in order that the conclusion of the sen- 
tence might appear independently in all its sig- 
nificance. Explanation of the delay of Jesus: 

1. In order to test the faith of the interested 
parties (Olshausen after the ancients). This 
motive cannot, be rejected as ‘inhuman arbi- 
trariness” (Meyer). It was undoubtedly influ- 
ential, although not exclusively so. 

2. Jesus was detained in Persea by important 
business (Liicke [Neander, Tholuck] and others.) 
Here, without doubt, we have the grand motive 
and the foundation of the previously mentioned 
one, for it would have been an utter impossi- 
bility for Jesus to remain two days away from 
Bethany in tnactivity. Meyer objects to this ex- 
planation on the ground that nothing of the kind 
is stated in tue text. But it is implied every- 
where that Jesus was never inactive and that He 
had days’ works, times («apot) and hours, ap- 
pointed Him by God. 

8. Meyer [and Alford]: The motive is indica- 
ted ver. 4: the glorification of God through the mi- 
racle. This wasundoubtedly a final and supreme 
motive, one, however, that never stands alone; 
itis invariably associated with concrete, moral 
motives. Assuming this to be the sole motive, 
the delay of two days was totally unnecessary, 
since Lazarus had already been dead a long time. 

Bretschneider and his followers have based 
their arguments against the authenticity of the 
history itself upon this delay, which they did not 
comprehend. We must further beware of the 
fulse idea that Jesus first suffered Lazarus to 
‘die, and then went to raise him from the dead. 
As Lazarus had already lain in the grave four 
days, when Jesus arrived at Bethany, he would 
(assuming the distance to have been a day’s 
journey) have been two days in the grave, if 
Jesus had set out for Bethany immediately upon 
receiving the message. Hence He caused no 
fruitless waiting by the bedside of the sick man. 
The sisters had deterred sending the message to 
Jesus until Lazarus was at the point of death, be. 
cause they knew the danger attending the return 
of the Saviour to Judea. So fine a historical trait 
cannot have been invented. 

Two days.—On the great activity of Jesus 
in Persea see the Com. on Matthew. He was to 
depart from a province in which there were 
many that believed on Him. 

Ver. 7. Let us go again into Judea (from 
Persea), etc.—He does not say, to Bethany. Ta 
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Judea, “to the land of unbelief and deadly en- 
mity.”* The médvw is doubtless indicative of 
the fact that Jesus had previously journeyed 
with the disciples from Persea to Judea, to at- 
tend the feast of the consecration of the temple. 

Ver. 8. But just now} the Jews were 
seeking to stone Thee.—Dissuading, in 
view of the obvious peril of death. In this con- 
nection the form of the message sent, by the sis- 
ters is to be explained. These words, as well as 
ver. 16, prove that the disciples were not appre- 
hensive as to their own safety merely, but that 
the Lord was the principal subject of their 
anxiety. 

Ver. 9. Are there not (fully) twelve 
hours, efc.2—‘‘In Palestine, where the days 
are of nearly equal duration, they are divided, 
the whole year through, into twelve hours.” 
Gerlach.t Jesus probably uttered these words 
in the early morning, in view of the rising sun,@ 
just as the day was beginning; in like manner 
the words: I must work as long as it is day (ch. 
ix. 4), were spoken in face of the setting sun. 
In the first. place, this was not said to allay the 
apprehensions. of the disciples on their own ac- 
count (Chrysostom, Neander); it had reference 
to the life-journey of the Lord Himself: Christ 
employs, however, such general terms, that the 
words are applicable to the life-journey of the 
disciples also. Under the figure of the day, the 
idea of the Jife-day of the individual and of the 
day’s work appointed him is again presented, as 
in ch. ix. 4f. Here, however, the God-given, 
fully meted out day of life is the main point. if 
there the meaning be: I must work with speed, 
for My day draweth near its close—there is but 
little time remaining—the twelve hours will soon 
be over; so here the signification is: I can still 
work without peril of death,—I can still make 
the journey thither,—My twelve hours are not 
yet at an end. The determination of the day to 
twelve hours has led Grotius and others to this 
explanation: Are there not only twelve hours 
—contrary to the sense of the figure, which por- 
tions out the one day into twelve assured sections. 
Lyra and Luther have discerned in the twelve 
hours the image of the changing moods of men: 
‘<the hearts of the Jews are fickle.” This is at 
all events an import of minor weight and promi- 
nency. Entirely arbitrary and gratuitous is the 
interpretation of Augustine; according to him, 
the twelve hours are the twelve apostles, who 
must follow the Lord as the hours follow the sun. 

But now arises the question, whether, by the 
twelve hours, Jesus intended to express simply 
His present safety from mortal peril, or whether 
He would intimate at the same time that, in the 
future, death was inevitably prepared for Him; 
that a time of suffering and death was impend- 
ing, when He must desist from active work. 
That we are to understand Him as having refe- 











* [Luthardt, Godet and Gumlich discover the same design 
in réAcv. But it corresponds rather to the mod mépay TOU 
‘Topddvov in ch x. 40.—P. 8.] 

+ [vov with the imperfect éCyrouv refers to the recent past 
as being stil! present, x. 31. Kiihner II. p. 385.—P. 8.1 

{ [Alford thinks that the twelve-hour division was pro- 
bably borrowed from Babylon, and refutes the view of Town— 
gon and others, that John adopts the so-called Asiatic method 
pf reckoning time: see on ch. i. 40; iv. 6.—P.8.j 
- 9 [So also Gumlich and Godet.—P. 8.] 





rence to both facts, the subsequent sentence 
proves: but if any man walk in the night, etc. The 
one consideration does not exclude the other; 
on the contrary they form together a higher 
unity. To walk and to work as long as the as- 
sured day of life lasts, but after that, to rest, and 
not by wilful working in the night of suffering 
and death, to plunge into danger and ruin,— 
such is the teaching of the outward life-regimen, 
prescribed to usin the distinction of day and 
night. 

But again, the expression, and particularly 
the ‘‘stumbling in the night” points to a still 
higher antithesis: as the day was made to sym- 
bolize the day of life, so the day of life becomes 
the symbol of duty and of heavenly light in 
divinely appointed duty; and the evening and 
night of life are an image of the darkness 
outside of duty. This was especially applicable 
to the disciples. Now, when the day of life was 
still assured to them, they would willingly have 
abstained from walking and working; but when 
the Saviour’s night of suffering arrived, then 
they desired to walk and to act. Judas walked, 
stumbled, and fell into bottomless perdition; 
Peter walked, and fell after the most perilous 
fashion. 1 walk in the day, and as long as the 
day lasts, in perfect security; take care that ye 
do not now desire prematurely to rest, and then, 
at an unseasonable time, when the night has 
come, to walk. 

Meyer admits only the former apprehension: 
«The working time appointed Me by God has 
not yet passed away; so long as this lasts, no 
man can prevail against Me; but when it has ex- 
pired, I shall fall into the hands of My enemies, . 
just as he who walks at night stumbles, because 
he is destitute of light” (and thus Apollinaris, 
Jansen [ Maldonatus, Corn, a Lapide] and 
others). Tholuck apprehends in this the sym- 
bol of working as predominant over that of 
walking, with reference to the wepemareiv, which 
undoubtedly implies such an idea, because now 
the work of Jesus was a walking to Bethany; 
nevertheless, this is not the prevailing view; to 
warrant its adoption as such, another verb would 
be requisite. With the primary figure of the 
day of life, Liicke, after Melanchthon, has rightly 
connected the figure of the day of duty. Luth- 
ardt: ‘He who moves within the bounds of 
duty, does not stumble, makes no false steps, for 
the light of the world, ¢. e. the will of God, en- 
lightens him; but he who walks, ¢¢. 18 active, 
outside of the limits of his vocation, will err in 
what he does, since not the will of God.but his 
own pleasure.is his guide.” And still further, 
beyond even this second figure, has the spiritual 
interpretation of this saying been carried out. 
Chrysostom and others: The walking by day is 
that blameless conduct, wherein one has nought 
to fear; Erasmus and others: It is fellowship 
with Christ; De Wette: Itis a pure, guiltless, 
clear course of action;—the twelve hours being 
the ways and means of activity, the night, de- 
ficiency in wisdom and integrity. All these con- 
siderations, however, are included in.a just per- 
ception of the antithesis of day and night. 

The great law of physical life: the day-time for 
walking and working, the night-time for resting 
and sleeping, is a symbol of the law of morat 
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life: during the whole dwy of life to fulfil with 
joyous and fearless activity the whole duty, aud 
then, in the night of suffering and death, to sub- 
mit calmly to God’s providence, and rest and 
cease from labor in Him. But this law of moral 
life is conditioned by that of religious life: to 
work in the day of the light of God and Christ; 
not in the night of self-will, whereby we should 
prepare for ourselves a fall into perdition. And 
thus this thought also is indicated: that a false 
prolongation of life by evasion of duty is the im- 
mediate preparation for a night, in which one 
must of necessity stumble and fall; while a re- 
signed and passive demeanor in the divinely ap- 
pointed night of death becomes a walking in a 
loftier sense, a going to the Father (Leben Jesu, 
II. 2, p. 1118). Still this is but the result of the 
ethical idea, not the immediate sense of the 
figure itself. 

Twelve, brought forward with emphasis, signi- 
fying, objectively, life full-measured, rich, with 
its manifold appointments; subjectively, Christ’s 
joyful assurance of life. 

If any man walk.—The living mana walker 
and worker, a pilgrim and workman of God.— 
In the day.—The present day a symbol of the 
day of life, which, together with its day’s task, 
is appointed to man.—He stumbleth not.— 
As men run against objects at night. He does 
not stumble upon an occasion of his death.— 
Por he seeth.—The light shines upon him so 
that he avoids the stumbling: blocks that obstruct 
his road even in the day-time. Thus, in a 
moral sense, man sees in the light of his calling 
the dangers which he can and should avoid, 
without being obliged to abandon his vocation. 

But if any man walk in the night.— 
The exceptions to the law of physical life (noc- 
turnal working and walking) do not here come 
under consideration. Such is the rule in the 
physical life:—a rule which obtains in a still 
greater degree in the moral life. A self-seeking 
excitement—tumultuous living—of life prepares 
for itself death in the twilight of suffering, and 
destruction in the night of death. As Jesus has 
no desire to walk—work in the night, this re- 
mark is intended especially for the disciples.— 
He stumbleth.—See the account of the disci- 
ples in the history of the Passion.—The light 
is not in him.—No day-light from heayen, no 
light in the ‘eyes; this holds good both ina 
physical and in a symbolical sense. The weak- 
ening of the antithesis of day and night to 
tempus opportunum and inopportunum (Morus, 
Paulus, etc.) is not incorrect but altogether in- 
sufficient. 

Ver. 11. And after this.—<After the tran- 
quilizing words a pause. 

Our friend Lazarus.—Thus Christ was 
acquainted with his sickness, with the hour of 
his death and the nature of it, by virtue of His 
divine-human consciousness. OvuR FRIEND. An 
expression of hearty love and fellowship, in 
which they also do and should share. [ Bengel 
notices the kind condescenion with which our 
Lord shares His friendship with the disciples. 
Only twice more does Christ call men by the en- 
dearing name of friends, viz., the apostles, ch. 
xy. 14, 15; Luke xii. 4. Figuratively John the 
Baptist called himself a friend of Christ (ch. iii. 











29). Abraham is called a ‘friend of God” 
(James ii. 23; comp. 2 Chr. xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8), 
but more in the passive sense: the favorite of 
God.—P. S.] 

Hath fallen asleep.—This expression is not 
selected simply in view of the approaching 
awakening. Comp. Matt. ix. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 
13. It is the kinship of sleep and physical 
death, that Christ here proclaims. Sleep is the 
periodical death on earth; death is the final 
sleep for earth in the period of its present ex- 
istence;—sleep is the concentration of outward 
life to the interior, in the nocturnal consciousness 
and vegetation of the body; death is the concen- 
tration and internalization of life in the transit 
of the soul to another state of existence.—But 
I go.—The confidence of the Lord in His mis- 
sion. 

[Bengel: ‘‘Death, in the language of hea- 
ven, is the sleep of the pious, but the disciples 
did not here understand His language. The 
freedom of the divine language is incomparable; 
but men’s dullness often degrades Scripture to 
our sadder mode of speaking. Comp. Matt. xvi. 
11.” The scriptural designation of death as a 
sleep from which the pious awakes in the glori- 
ous morning of eternity (Matt. ix. 24; xxvii. 
52; Acts vii. 59; xiii. 86; 1 Cor. xv. 6; 1 Thes. 
iv. 18; Rev. xiv. 18), furnishes no basis for 
the false doctrine of the sleep or unconscious 
condition of the soul from death till resurrection 
(psychopannychia), against which Calvin wrote 
his first theological treatise. The life union of 
the believer with Christ can not be suspended or 
lost in the darkness of unconsciousness; on the 
contrary, it passes through death toa higher de- 
gree of clearness and joy, being translated into the 
immediate presence of the Lord, although it does 
not attain to its perfect maturity till the time of 
the general resurrection, when the whole body 
of Christ, and consequently every member of it, 
will be fully grown.—P. 8. 

Ver. 12, He shall be restored (be saved), 
—i. eé. recover by means of sleep as a health- 
bringing crisis. Their misapprehension of the 
Lord’s words and their application of them to 
bodily sleep have a psychological connection 
with their repugnance to the journey to Bethany. 
According to Bengel and Luthardt, they thought 
that the sleep had been produced by the agency 
of Jesus while yet absent (to which the ropebouat 
is considered to refer); according to Ebrard, 
that a cure had already been effected by the 
same agency (after ver. 4). The text affords no 
ground for either assumption.—Of the rest of 
the sleep.—Of the rest of dream-life; 7. ¢., of 
real sleep in antithesis to the sleep of death. 

Ver. 14. Plainly: Lazarus is dead.—- 
Tlappyoig, here, without circumlocution, vers. 
10, 24, 

Ver. 15. Iam glad for your sakes.—He is 
glad that He was not there. This does not mean, 
glad that He was not there to see Lazarus die, 
because his death might have raised doubts in 
the minds of the disciples (Paulus; against this 
construction Bengel remarks, that none ever died 
in presence of the Prince of Life),—but glad be- 
cause now the greater miracle of a raising of 
the dead should take the place of a healing of the 
sick. He rejoices—not at his death—pbut in antie 
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cipation of the sign from God.—That ye may 
believe.—[The subjective intent with regard 
to the disciples themselves; the objective intent 
being the glory of God, ver. 4.—P. 8.] With 
reference to their still weak faith, and to the 
trials of faith which they are about to encounter. 
Meyer: ‘Every new step of faith is in measure 
a new believing.” Comp. chap. ii. 11.—But let 
us depart.—The 44/4 terminates the conversa- 
tion in order to the départure, as ch. xiv. 31. 


Ver. 16. Then said Thomas.—NDNA=ONA 


[Aramaic] corresponding to the Greek Aiduyoc 
| Didymus], twin.* In the Gospels (Matt. x. 3; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15) he is mentioned in 
connection with Matthew, in the Acts (i. 13) 
with Philip. He was probably a Galilean, as 
he is mentioned John xxi. 2 together with the 
Galilean fisher-apostles. Tradition has made 
him a veritable twin and bestowed the name of 
Lysia on his sister. In yet another relation he 
was pronounced a twin. According to Eusebius, 
H. E. I. 13, 5, he was called Judas; he is also 
designated in the Acta Thome, and has doubt- 
less in this way been confounded with Judas, 
“the brother of Jesus.” Tradition assigns 
Antioch as his birth-place, states that as an 
apostle he preached Christianity among the 
Parthians and that he was buried at Edessa. 
According to later authority (as early, however, 
as Gregory of Nazianzen) he made an apostolic 
journey to India and there, after the latest tra- 
dition, suffered martyrdom. Apocryphal litera- 
ture has appended his name to an Evangelium 
Thome and the Acta Thome. 

His characteristics are vividly portrayed in 
the sayings preserved by St. John; thus here 
chap. xi. 16; xiv. 5; xx. 24 (xxi. 2). In eccle- 
siastical tradition he is one-sidedly designated 
as skeptical, from his conduct in the moment of 
temptation. For various delineations of his 
character see the Art. Thomas in Winer. Ac- 
cording to Winer, he had a bias towards the 
visible and comprehensible; he was, above all 
things, desirous of seeing clearly and was then 
rashly, even violently, decided. According to 
Tholuck, he united a mind inclining to doubt 
and despondency with intense acuteness of 
sensibility. From the passages cited it would 
appear that his doubting was the result of pro- 
found earnestness approaching to melancholy, 
and allied to a yearning after truth; hence, he 
became the critical spirit of the circle of apostles; 
—and hence, too, he displays the utmost deci- 
sion in living in conformity to his convictions 
(see Leben Jesu, Il. 2, p. 697; Com. on Matthew, 

. 183). 

; ver 16. Let us also depart that we may 
die with Him.—With reference to Jesus 
[Meyer, Alford], not to Lazarus (Ewald, follow- 
ing Grotius). Thomas foresees, as he believes, 
that Jesus is going to His death and is ready to 
die with Him. Weak faith, strong love; an un- 
equal relationship which is thus explained: a 

# [Hengstenberg fancies that Christ gave Thomas this 
name to designate his double nature and vacillation between 
unbelief and faith, and refers for this to Gen. xxv. 23f.! 


Christ did not thus brand His disciples; the names He gave 
(to Peter and the sons of Zebedee) were names of honor.— 


vigorous germ of faith, reflected in his not yet 
purified and glorified love to Jesus; a weak, dull 
development of faith, held in check by the care- 
fulness of his hitherto empirical view of the 
world. 

[It is the language of mingled melancholy, re- 
signation and courage, controlled by love to 
Christ. It isin full accordance with the cha- 
racter of Thomas as it appears on other occa- 
sions, ch. xiv. 5; xx. 5ff. He is ever inclined 
to take the dark view, but deeply attached to his 
Lord, and ready to die with and for Him. He 
represents the honest, earnest and noble skeptics, 
who do not hold fast to the Invisible as if they 
saw Him, who require tangible evidence before 
they believe, but who submit to the evidence 
when presented, and exclaim before the risen 
Saviour: My Lord and my God!—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The raising of Lazarus, the death of the Lord. 
Christ as dying for the resurrection of the world. 

2. The three dead-awakenings of ,Christ in their 
gradation: The child on its death-bed,—the 
youth on his bier,—the man in his grave; the 
awakening in the hushed circle of friends,—in - 
presence of a funeral procession of acquaintances, 
—in the midst of the Jews. 

8. How the opinion of Jesus concerning the 
sickness of Lazarus applies in a broader sense to 
every sickness, considered with reference to its 
final aim, and so in a peculiar sense to the sick- 
ness of the believer. 

4. The love of the Lord to His friends is holy 
and therefore manifoldly and inscrutably deep 
and mysterious in its manifestation, like the pro- 
vidence of God itself. 

5. The delay and haste of Jesus. 

6. Symbolism of day-life and night-life. The 
duty of the day is the day of the duty. This is 
applicable to the day of life as well as to the in- 
dividual day. 

7. Symbolism of sleep. Christ has changed 
death into sleep; but as the death of His people 
is sleep, so is the spiritual sleep of unbelievers 
death. 

8. The noble and therefore open doubt of 
Thomas in antithesis to the wicked, secret and 
reserved doubting of Judas. 

9. The mysterious rapport of spirit and life be- 
tween the praying Christ in Perea and the pray- 
ing household in Bethany. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


[Lirzrature: On the raising of Lazarus see the 
numerous and valuable notes of Dr. MALLET on John, 
ch. xi. and xii. in the “ Bremer Post,” from the close 
of the year 1857 to the year 1859. Similarly John 
xi. Sermons on the eleventh chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel by Dr. Scroeper, Pastor at Hlberfeld, 1853. 
As also the list of books in Hrusnnr, p. 389. Historie 
von Lazaro, by Sutexius, Wittenberg, 1543; Jon. 
Arnv’s Lazarus redivivus, Jena 1620; BALTHASAR 
Muenter, Public Lectures on the discourses of Jesus, 
ete., ninth volume, 1793; LintentHAL, Predigten tiber 
die Auferweckung des Lazarus, 1764; EHwaup, Laza- 
rus, Berlin 1790; HerpER, Homilies, No. 19 ; SemeEr, 
Pastoral-Theologie, Il. p. 93-101; Hanstein, Erin- 
nerungen an Jesu, vierte Fortsetzung; WICcHELHAUS, 
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Weg zur Ruhe; Bourpatoun, Sermon, ete. ; MassIL- 
ton, Fournier, Bethanien, Berlin, 1837; THEREMIN, 
Predigten, III. no, 8; W. HuELSEMANN, die Geschichte 


der Auferweckung des Lazarus, Leipzig, 1835. [Gua- | 


LIcH, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1862, pp. 65 ff., 
248 ff.; TRencH, Notes on the Miracles, pp. 312 ff. See 
also a large list of English sermons, lectures and 
practical treatises on John xi. in Darwine’s Cyclo- 
pxdia Bibliographica, vol. L., pp. 1115 ff.—P. $.] 


Tun THREE sEcTIONS from vers. 1-57 together, 
as a homiletical trilogy: 1. The journey of Jesus 
to Bethany to the grave of His dead friend, or 
the journey into peril of death, in order to the 
raising of the dead; 2. the miracle at Bethany, 
or the raising of the dead in the face of mortal 
enemies; 8. the message from Bethany, or the 
death-fate impending over the Lord in conse- 
quence of the message of the Prince of Life.— 
‘¢ Now there was one sick,’’ or how the distress 
of His people draws the Lord unto them: 1. 
down from heaven into human misery; 2. over 
the jordan into peril of death; 3. forever back 
from the rest of heaven into the conflict of earth; 
4. in the future, from the throne of glory to 
the judgment-seat. 

Our srcrion, vers. 1-16. The pious household 
of the sick man.—The fellowship of a believing 
family: 1. a relationship of blood and spirit; 2, 
fellowship of suffering and triumph,—The im- 
perishable glory and blessedness of the names of 
the just. How they shine eternally in the light 
of the love of Jesus.—‘‘ That the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby.” Or how Christ has 
always in the highest sense made a virtue of 
necessity: 1. Of oppression, deliverance; 2. of 
danger, a triumph; 38. of temptation, a victory; 
4. of misery, redemption; 5. of death, a festival 
of resurrection.—Brothers and sisters after the 
flesh, as spiritually kindred in Scripture and 
history.—The message from Bethany: 1. How 
strong; 2. how tender.—Christ, the Master, over 
against His people: 1. They call and He tar- 
ries; 2. they dissuade and He goes.—Christ’s 
heavenly knowledge of the earthly circumstances 
of His people.—‘‘ Let. us go again into Judea.” 
Or Christ returns in spite of His enemies. —The 
twelve hours of the day, or life-time and life’s 
duty ‘in their indissoluble unity: 1. The certainty 
of life within the bounds of duty. The servant 
of God does not die until his work is performed, 
2. The sacredness of duty within the bounds of 
life-—Day and night in relation to the life of 


‘duty; 1. Within, day; 2. without, night.—The 


order of the antithesis between day and night, 
an image of the antithesis between life-time and 
death, 


now, shall then incur fearful pains.—Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth. How this is applicable to 
every departed believer: our friend sleeps.— 
This also is true: the Awakener is already on the 


‘way.—The misunderstanding of the disciples. — 


«‘Let us go!”’ Or the same words in their two- 
fold meaning: 1. In the mouth of Christ; 2. in 
the mouth of Thomas,—The three expressions 
of doubt proceeding from Thomas and the vic— 
tory of his faith. A. The expressions of doubt: 
1. A doubt asto the victory of life; 2. a doubt 
as. to the way to heaven (chap. xiv.); 8. a doubt 
as to the certainty of the resurrection (chap. xx). 


(Now—work, then—rest).—The invert- | 
ers of this order, who pass their time in idleness | 
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B. The victory of his faith. 1. Prepared by his 
ardent love to Jesus and to the brethren (chap. 
xi.); 2. introduced by his longing desire for a 
higher disclosure (chap. xiv.); 8. decided by 
his joy at the manifestation of the Risen One 
(chap. xx.) 

Srarxe: Magus: In distress and misery we 
should dispatch sighs and tears as our messen- 
gers to Christ, and remind Him of our covenant 
that we have made with Him.—Zursius: Not to 
the physician of the body, as is the general cus: 
tom, but to Christ, the omnipotent Physician of 
soul and body sheuld the sick first of all resort. 
Ps. exxxiii. 1.—Cramer: We pray well when we 
ground our petitions on the love of Christ, that 
is, on His love to us, not on ours to Him.—HeEpIn- 
GER: To be sick and to bea dear child of God 
go well together.—When we pray, we must not 
limit the Lord in respect to time and method.— 
QuesneL: God’s manner of regarding sickness 
and prayer for the sick often differs materially 
from that of praying relatives and friends. He is 
concerned for His honor and the eternal salva- 
tion of the sufferer, Rom. viii. 28; Phil. i. 20.— 
Hepincer: Help is oftentimes delayed, only that 
deliverance may be all the more glorious.— 
QuESNEL: God sometimes denies us a small favor, 
that He may show us a greater one.—There is 
no believer who is not at times forced to cry out: 
O Lord, how long! Ps. xiii.; Matt. xxvii. 46.— 
Masvus: Jesus does not forget His own, although 
it sometimes seems. as if He did; before they 
are aware, He is with them.—When God calls a 
man to venture something, he must shun no 
danger.—They who seek to escape the cross are 
never at a loss for excuses.—HeEpINGER: Death 
a sleep, Is. xxvi. 19; lvii. 2.—The ways of the 
Lord, which apparently militate against faith, 
must often’ serve to strengthen it.—Jdid.: It is 
well, if thou be ready to go with Christ unto 
death. 

Bravne: In no narrative is the Lord’s fulness 
of love more clearly and richly revealed, and 
nowhere is the heart of the Redeemer more fully 
unveiled to us.—Ver. 4. Honor, therefore, the 
Christian, and ye honor God; the two things are 
inseparably connected.—Ver. 14. Jesus rejoiced 
when men wept; He may likewise be angry, 
when men are glad. 

GeERLAcH: ‘The dead man was nota stranger 
to Him, like the young man of Nain and the 
daughter of Jairus (although it isa question, 
whether these were essentially strangers to Him), 
but he believed on Him.—In all such cases Jesus 
proceeds in precisely the same manner as'divine 
Providence, which generally affords reliefin the 
most wonderful ways only when the utmost need 
is reached. - Thus, forsooth, dares no human 
helper act, who holds not the issues in his power. 
—When God earries the torch before us and bidg 
us follow, we may courageously advance, even 
though menaced on all sides by death. 

GossneR: The Church of Jesus resembles this 
house, where Jesus stopped. It has Marys, 
clinging with ardent devotion to the Lord; it has 
Marthas, active and fruitful in good works; it 
has Lazaruses, sick or even dead (better: it has 
suffering and dying members), but who are 
healed and raised up by the word. of Jesus.— 
Love and a cross; man cannot make the twa 
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rhyme, but it is thus that God always rhymes. 
Heupner: We éan distinguish a three-fold 
lové in Jesus: 1. Towards all men; 2. towards 
believers on Him; 8. towards individuals; a 
peculiar friendship for them, as here for this fa- 
mily, and for John.—Happy the household, the 
hearts of whose members love to Jesus unites, — 
One of the three was sick; the others suffer 
with him.—The sickness of loved ones is a means 
of strengthening and intensifying the bonds of 
love.—*‘ Lazarus, by his weakness and death, 
assists in the accomplishment of a greater and 
more glorious work, than if he had personally 
preached in all the world.” (Sutellius,)—Before 
God all the discord of suffering humanity is al- 
ready melted into harmony.—Habet Dominus suas 
horas et moras..—As sleep is the withdrawal of 
life inwards, for the gathering of new strength, 
so likewise is death, efc. j 

ScHLEIBRMACHER: But two houses are men- 
tioned in which Jesus was peculiarly at home ; 
one was the house of Peter (Matt. viii. 14), when 
He began to dwell at Capernaum and as often as 
He abode there afterwards; the other is the 
house of Lazarus and his sisters at Bethany, in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. (The third is doubt- 
less the country-house of Gethsemane, the fourth 
the house in Jerusalem, where He kept the Pass- 
over; but a veil hangs over the respective fa- 
milies.)—We may be right in believing that He 
would not leave this region (Persea) so suddenly, 
without saying farewell to those that believed 
on Him, leaving with them yet other sound words 
of doctrine and establishing more firmly their 
faith and love;—all this He must do before He 
could depart thence with a good conscience and 
tranquil heart.—From the raising of Lazarus 
they were to derive the hope that the promise, 
so frequently heard by them and so deeply 
graven on their hearts, should in like manner be 
fulfilled in the case of the Lord. i 

Scuréper: The brother and sisters of Beth- 
any; Lazarus, Martha, Mary. Was it not, per- 
haps, a step-ladder of spiritual life? Well, if 
we take Lazarus for the beginning, Martha may 
be our point of transit, but Mary ever our aim 
and end.—Vers. 3-5. The love of the Lord a 
tabernacle of God among men. The outer court 
(ver. 8), the Holy Place (ver. 4), the Holy of 
Holies (ver. 5).—Vers. 6-10. The way of Jesus: 
He acts in darkness, He walks in light.—Vers. 
11-13. The death of: His friends a sleep. They 
fall asleep, they rest, they awake. 

[Craven: From Aveustine: Ver. 4, This death 
itself was not unto death, but to give occasion 
for a miracle; whereby men might be brought 
to believe in Christ, and so escape eternal death. 
—Vers. 11-14. To our Lord, he was sleeping; 
to men, who could not raise him again, he was 
dead.—From Curysostom: Ver. 3. They sent, 
not went, partly—1. from their great faith in 
Him; 2. because their sorrow kept them at home. 
—Ver. 5. We are instructed not to be sad if 
sickness falls upon good men, and friends of 
God.—Vers. 9, 10. The upright’ need fear no evil, 
the wicked only have cause for fear: Or, If any 
one seeth this world’s light, he is safe; much 
more he who is with Me.—From THEoPHYLACT; 
Ver. 15. Lam glad for your sakes, for—l. had I 

“been there I should have only cured a sick man ; 
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but 2. having been absent, I shall now raise a 
dead man.—From Brunrius: Ver. 8. The mes- 
sage is like all true prayer; it does not consist 
in much speaking and fine sentences.—From 
Lavatzr: Ver. 6. Jesus proposed to help them 
in His own way, that is as God.—From M. Henry. 
Ver. 2. Extraordinary acts of piety, will not 
only find acceptance with Christ, but will gain 
reputation in the church, Matt. xxvi. 13.—Ver. 
3. His sisters sent unto Him; though God knows 
all our wants, He would know them from us, and 
is honored by our laying them before Him.— 
He whom Thou lovest—not, he who loveth Thee; 
our greatest encouragements in prayer are 
fetched from God Himself, and from His grace. 
—Note 1. there are some followers of Jesus for 
whom He hath a special kindness, chap. xiil. 23; 
2. itis no new thing for those whom Christ 
loves to be sick; 8. it is a great comfort (bless- 
ing) when we are sick, to have those about us 
who will pray for us; 4. we have great encour- 
agement, in our prayers for the sick, if we have 
reason to believe that they are such as Christ 
loves.—Ver. 4. The afflictions of saints are de- 
signed for the glory of God; The Son of God is 
glorified thereby, as His wisdom, power and good- 
ness are glorified—l. in supporting the sufferers; 
2. in relieving them; (8. in ordering their sor- 
rows for their welfare. E. R. C.)—Ver. 6. Itis 
not said, He loved them, and yet He lingered; 
but, He loved them and therefore He lingered: 
He lovingly delayed—l. that He might try the 
sisters, and through trial, bless; 2. that He 
might have opportunity for doing more for Laza- 
rus (and his sisters): than for any others.—God 
hath gracious intentions even in seeming delays, 
Isa. xlix. 18, 14; liv. 7, 8.—Ver. 7. When 
Christ knew they were brought to the last ex- 
tremity (ver. 14) He said—Let us go into Judea ; 
Christ will arise in favor of His people when the 
set time is come, and the worst time is commonly 
the set time—man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
—Let us go; Christ never brings His people into 
any peril without accompanying them in it.— 
Vers. 7, 8. Christ’s gracious purpose of revisit- 
ing persecuting Judea, and the wonder of the 
disciples thereat; His ways in passing by of- 
fences, are above our ways.—Vers. 9, 10. Christ 
shows—1. the comfort and satisfaction of walk- 
ing in the path of duty; 2. the pain and peril 
of not: walking in this path.—Christ ever walked 
in the day; and so shall we, if we follow His 
steps.—Ver. 11. Our friend Lazarus sleepeth: 
see here how Christ calls—1l. a believer, friend; 
2. a believer’s death, sleep.—Note 1. there isa 
covenant of friendship between Christ and be- 
lievers; 2. those whom Christ owns as His 
friends, all His disciples should take as theirs 
(our friend); 3. death -does not break the bond 
of friendship.—A Christian when he dies does but 
sleep; he—l. rests from the labors of the day 
past; 2. is being refreshed for the next morning. 
Ver. 13. How carefully the evangelist corrects 
the mistake of the disciples; those who speak in 
an unknown tongue, or use similitudes, should 
learn to explain themselves.—Ver. 14. Christ 
takes cognizance of the death of His saints, for 
it is precious in His sight, Ps. exvi. 15.—Ver. 15. 
Let us go unto him—not, unto his sisters; death, 
which separates from all other friends, cabnot 
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separate us from Christ.—Ver. 16. Let us go 
that we may die with Him, i.e. with Christ (?); 
Thomas here—l1. recognizes the danger of follow- 
ing Christ; 2. expresses a gracious readiness to 
die with Him; 8. manifests a zealous desire to 
bring his fellow disciples to a similar readiness. 
—From Burxirr: Ver. 4. God is glorified when 
His Son is glorified.—Vers. 9, 10. Learn—l. 
Every man has his working time assigned him 
by God in this world; 2. whilst this time is un- 
expired he shall not be disabled (for the perform- 
ance of the work given him.—E. R. C.), he sha!] 
not die; 8. every man has his night in which he 
must expect to stwmble, %. e. to die.—Ver. 15. To 
the intent ye may believe; the faith of the strongest 
—1. needs confirmation; 2. is capable of increase. 
—From Scort: Vers. 1-5. Those families in which 
love and peace abound are highly favored; but 
they whom Jesus loves and by whom He is be- 
loved, are most happy.—Ver. 1. Jesus did not 
come to preserve His people from affliction; but 
—1. to save them from sin and the wrath to 
come; 2. to convert sorrows and temporal death 
into means of completing that salvation.—Vers. 
1-6. We cannot judge of Christ’s love to us by 
outward dispensations.—From Atrorp: Ver. 4. 
The glorifying of the Son of God in Lazarus 
himself is subordinately implied; men are not 
mere tools, but temples, of God.—From Srimr: 
Ver. 4. The indefinite answer of Jesus—l. in- 
cludes a consolation which dispels the fear of 
death as to the issue; but 2. leaves ‘‘ this sick- 
ness’’ to itself, to run its appointed course.—The 
resurrection of Lazarus, the comprehensive con- 
cluding symbol of all the miracles exhibiting the 
glory of God in Christ.—From Barnes: Vers. 
8-5. Whom Thou lovest; this shows that—l. pe- 
culiar attachments are lawful to Christians; 2. 
those friendships are peculiarly lovely which 
are tempered and sweetened with the spirit of 
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Christ.—Vers. 11-14. The word sleep is applied. 
to death—1. because of the resemblance between 
them; 2. to intimate that death will not be final. 
—From Wiiurams: Ver. 15. Instead of raising 
up Lazarus from sickness, as they whom He 
loved had desired, they are all by this miracle 
to be raised up, together with Lazarus, unto the 
life of Faith, which will never die.—From A PLAIN 
Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 6. “To faithful 
suppliants there is no better sign than for their 
prayers not to be soon answered, for it is a 
pledge of greater good in store.””—From Rye: 
It was meet that the victory of Bethany should 
closely precede the crucifixion at Calvary.—Ver. 
1. How much in life hinges upon little events, 
and especially on illness; sickness is one of 
God’s great ordinances.—Ver. 2. The good deeds 
of all saints are recorded in God’s book of re- 
membrance.—Ver. 8. The hymble and respect- 
ful confidence of the message.—Ver. 5. Jesus 
loves all who have grace, though their tempera- 
ments differ—WMarthas as well as Marys.—Ver. 
6. Christ knows best when to do anything for 
His people.—The pain of a few was permitted 
for the benefit of the whole Church.—Ver. 8. How 
strange and unwise our Lord’s plans sometimes 
appear to His short-sighted people.—Ver. 16. 
Jesus does not say, Jam glad Lazarus is dead; 
but, Lam glad I was not there: we may not re- 
joice in the death of Christians, but we may. re- 
joice in the circumstances attending their deaths, 
and the glory redounding to Christ and the benefit 
accruing to saints from them.—Ver. 16. The de- 
spondency of Thomas; aman may have notable 
weaknesses of Christian character, and yet be a 
disciple of Christ. — From Owen: Ver. 10. 
Spiritual light is as necessary to the spiritual 
traveler, as the natural sun is to one who walks 
on the earth. ] ; 





B. The raising of Lazarus. The trial and victory of faith at the open grave. The heart of Jesus. The - 
glory of the God of Israel and the glory of Jesus united in a glorious work, for a sign for 
the Jews from Jerusalem. 


(Vers. 17-44.) 


17 Then when Jesus came, he found that he had Jain [been] in the grave four days 
18 already.!. Now Bethany was nigh unto [near] Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 
19 off: And [But] many of the Jews came [had come, éA7Ad¥eroay] to Martha and 

Mary,’ to comfort them concerning their brother [the brother, z. rod ddedgod]).* 
20 Then Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him 

[when she heard that Jesus was coming, went to meet him]: but Mary sat still 
‘21 [omit still] in the house. Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 
22 been here, my brother had not died.’ But I know, that even now [And even 

now I know that]® whatsoever thou wilt [mayest] ask of God, God will give ¢ 
23 thee [will give to thee]. Jesus saith to her, Thy brother shall [will] rise again. 
24 Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall [will] rise again in the resurrection 
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25 [of all] at the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead [should die], yet shall he [he will] 
26 live: And whosoever [every one that] liveth and believeth in me shall never dia 
27 [lit. will not die for ever, 03 yy axoddvy eis tdv aldva]. Believest thou this? She saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord: I believe [have believed, become a believer]' that thou art the 
98 Christ, the Son of God, which should come [who cometh] into the world. And 
when she had so said [having said this] she went her way [away] and called Mary 
her sister secretly, saying, The Master is come [is here, zdpeore], and calleth for 
29 [omit for] thee. As soon as she heard that [it], she arose quickly, and came® unto 
30 him. Now Jesus was [had] not yet come into the town, but was [still] in that 
31 {the] place where Martha [had] met him. The Jews then [therefore] which [who] 
were with her in the house, and comforted [were comforting, tapapuSodpevor] her, 
when they saw Mary, that she [saw that Mary] rose up hastily and went out, followed 
her, saying, She goeth unto the grave [thinking® that she was going to the tomb] 
32 to weep there. ‘Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw him [Mary 
therefore, when she came .. . seeing him, or, as soon as she saw him], she fell 
down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
33 not died [comp. vers. 21, 22]. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which [who] came with her, he groaned [éefpeuoaro, was deeply 
and indignantly moved. stirred up"’] in the [his] spirit, and was troubled [troubled 
34 himself, érdpazev favrdv], And said, Where have ye laid him? They say unto 
him, Lord, come and see 
385 Jesus wept. 
36, 37 Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him! And [But] some of them said, 
Could not this man, which [he who] opened the eyes of the blind [man, rod tugiod, 
38 see chap. ix.] have caused that even this man should not have died [die]? Jesus 
therefore again groaning in [deeply moved within] himself cometh to the grave 
39 [tomb]. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it [against it]. Jesus said [saith] 
‘Take ye [omit ye] away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead," 
saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh:” for he hath been dead four days 
40 [he hath his‘four days]. Jesus saith unto her, Said I not [Did I not say] unto 
thee, that, if thou wouldest [omzt wouldest] believe, thou shouldest [shall] see the 
glory of God? . 
41. Then they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid [omit from 
the place where the dead was laid]. And Jesus lifted up his [the] eyes [to heaven, 
42 or upward, @w] and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And 
[Yet] I knew that thou hearest me-always: but because of the people [for the sake 
of the multitude] which stand by [around] I said %, that they may [might] be- 
43 lieve that thou hast sent [didst send] me. And when he thus had [had thus] 
spoken, he cried [out] with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 
44 And he that was dead [the dead man] came forth, bound hand and foot with 
graveclothes; and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Loose him, and let him go. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. be it elas omits 75y (already), on the authority of A.* D., efc.; but Alford, Westcott and Hort retain it 
with B. C1—P.S. waa AR 

2 Ver. a eae Tischendorf, [Alford, Westcott and Hort] read: moAAot ¢, instead of «at moAAoé, in accordance 
with important authorities. [N. B.C. D. L. X., ete.] : a) 

3 Ver. 19.—Lachmann [Alford, Westc. and H.], in accordance with B. C. L. [also Cod. Sin.] read: mpds thy M., etc. [The 
text. rec. and Tischend., ed. 8th, read mpos Tas mept M, fo those who were around Martha and Mary. The allusion 
seems to be to the custom of a company of comforters collecting themselves around mourners. The expression is foreign to 
the N.T. See Exre.—P. Sy i 

4Yer, 19.—Tischendort omits avrav in accordance with the B,D. L. [So also Cod. Sin., Alford, Westc. & H.—P. 8.} 


ers 


6 Ver. 21.—Different placings of the words. Tischendorf: ovk dv 6 adeApds pov ére@vyKer. [So formerly; but in his 
8th crit. ed. 1869, Tischendorf gives—ov« dy amédaver 5 adcddds pov. ‘AméO. is in accordance with ver. 32, supported 
by Cod. Sin. B. C.* D. K. L. X. IL, efc., and is also adopted by Westcott & Hort; while Alford prefers ére@v7jxer, would have 

ied.—P.. 8.]. f : 
ae Ver. Sh AAAS is wanting in B.C., etc. [The proper reading is « ai vov, and is now preferred by Tischend., Alf 
to gAdAa Kat viv.—P. 8. ~ i oA 

7 Ver. 27.—[memtarevea is the proper reading adopted by all the critical editors; muoTevw Is poorly supported.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 29.—[Tischendorf, ed. 8th, reads éyecperat and épxerar, but Alford, Westcott and Hort retain the reading of the 
text. rec. 7yép9n and jjpxero, which is sustained by Cod. Sin.and B. The historical present is more lively, but may be ag 


emendation.—P. 8.] 
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9 Ver. 31.—[Adtavres is abundantly sustained by N. B. C.* D, L. X. Verss., and now generally adopted instead of tha 


Aéyorvres of the text. rec.—P. 8.] 


10 Ver. 33.—[It is perhaps impossible to find a precise prolvalapt in English for the Greek éuBptydowat in the sense in 


which it is used 


ere and in ver. 38. See the Exse., pp. 352 f. 
11 Ver, 39.—TereAevtyxdtos established by A. B. C.* Sin., 


etc., against the reOvynxdros of the Recepta. 


12 Ver. 39.—[The Saxon stinketh for 6¢e. is uo doubt a repulsive term fora repulsive thing, but for this reason als¢ 
more expressive than 7s offensive (Noyes, Conant and others) or similar modern substitutes.—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Four days already.—Jesus comes 
into the vicinity of the place and learns that 
Lazarus has already been buried four days. The 
journey from Pera to Bethany is estimated at 
ten hours,—a day’s. journey. One day, there- 
fore, is consumed by His journey, two days by 
His stay in Perea after the receipt of the mes- 
sage, and still another day by the journey of 
the messenger. Hence it results that Lazarus, 
who, in conformity to the Jewish custom, was 
buried on the day of his death, died shortly 
after the departure of the messenger, or while 
he was preparing to depart. The first and last 
days enter into the computation as parts of days. 
And so, when Lazarus died, his sisters must have 
known, with perfect certainty, that their mes- 
senger had not yet reached the Lord, or, at all 
events, that Jesus could not so soon be with 
them. They could not, therefore; with the feel- 
ing common to humanity, attribute the death of 
Lazarus to any delay on the part of Jesus; on 
the contrary, it is far more probable that they 
reproached themselves with delay in despatching 
the messenger. But this very trait, like their 
timid message, finds its explanation in the con- 
dition of affairs; they were well aware of the 
peril involved in His coming. Be it also ob- 
served that plain-spoken Martha says: ‘If 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died,” 
—and not: ‘‘If Thon hadst come sooner.” 

Ver. 18. About fifteen furlongs (stadia) 
off [G¢ amd otadioy dexarévre].—A sta- 
dium (orddcog and in the classics also orddvov) 
a distance of 125 paces. The fifteen stadia 
about three-quarters of an hour [about two 
miles]. Ancient construction (Tholuck): Tra- 
jection of the preposition adé, which relates 
to Jerusalem. In opposition to this, Winer, [p. 
518]: The a7é designates the locality beyond 
the fifteen stadia, and is to be considered as re- 
ferring to the stadia. The latter construction 
seems far-fetched.* The short distance is men- 
tioned in order to account for the presence in 
Bethany of so many Jews from Jerusalem. The 
use of the preterite (Bethany was) is to be ex- 
plained by its connection with the historical 
narrative. 

Ver. 19. Many of the Jews,—i. e. not ne- 
cessarily members of the Sanhedrin (ver. 46), 
but people of Pharisaic or Judaistic views. 
Possibly they wished to regain this family in the 
absence of Jesus, whose friendship for them may 
have been Known. However, many of the kin- 
dred of the family may have been among these 
Jews and we have no grounds for representing 
all who came to condole with them as miserable 
comforters. 








*(Buttmann, WV. 7. Gr., p. 138, derives this peculiar position 
of a7é and po in indications of space and time from the in- 
fluence of the Latin. Comp. John xii. 1, mpd & nuepav tod 
wdoxa; xxi. 8; Apoc. xiv. 20.—P. §.] 


Ver. 41.—In accordance with B. 0.* Sin. and others, the sentence: od fv o TeOrvnKws Keiwevos must be omitted. 


To Martha and Mary. [Ilpoc¢ tac wepi M. x. 
M. Properly, to the two sisters, with the persons 
about them, According to later Greek usage it 
might be indicative simply of the two sisters. 
‘But the New Testament contains no instance 
of its use in this sense and there is here an es- 
pecial decorum in the expression, since those who 
came to them were men. It reveals, moreover, 
an establishment of the better class.’”’ (Meyer).* 
But the more obvious and definite allusion is, 
probably, to the company of mourners and wail- 
ing women. 

To comfort them.—The conventional con- 
dolences and consolations lasted seven days, ac- 
cording to 1 Sam. xxxi. 18; 1 Chron. x. 12; 
Maimonides, De luctu, cap. xiii.; Lightfoot [pp. 
107 sqq. ], and others. 

Ver. 20. Then Martha, when she heard, 
etc.—She appears as mistress of the house and 
receives the message. Shé goes without delay 
to meet the Lord and does not first communi- 
cate the news to Mary; ver. 28 also leads us to 
‘ suppose that such was the case (Meyer in oppo- 

sition to Tholuck).— But Mary sat in the 
(interior of the) house; ‘because, accord- 
ing to Geier, De luctu Hebr. [pp. 210sqq.] and 
| others, it was the custom to be seated in receiv- 
| ing condolences,” or ‘sitting was a part of the 
mourning rite with the Greeks and Hebrews.” 
| But certainly not for this reason alone. The 
different conduct of the two sisters in our Gos- 
pel is in perfect accordance with the characters 
in Luke x. 88-42. [This agreement between 
two Gospels so widely different is no small proof 
of the historical character of the two sisters. 
Both loved our Lord, but Martha was more 
active, practical, demonstrative; Mary contem- 
plative, pensive and quiet, but moved in the deep. 
Martha as soon as she hears of the Lord’s ap- 
proach, hastens to Him. Mary does the same 
afterwards (ver. 29), but speaks less and feels 
more. We have a precise analogy in the differ- 
‘ence between Peter and John.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 21. Lord, if Thou hadst been here 
[et 7¢ Ode, not the language of reproach, but 
of regret ].—Meyer translates: If Thou wert here, 
—not abiding in distant Perea. That would 
mean: if this were Thy constant place of abode. 
This would convey an excellent sense if Bethany 
had ever been the permanent dwelling-place of 
Christ; this, however, was not the case. —My 
brother would not have died.—Strongly ex- 
pressed: érevvqxec. [On the different readings 
see Text. Note 5.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 22. And even now [kal voy without 
aad] I know that, etc.—She still retains this 
assurance. She gives strong expression to her 
confidence: 1. Whatever Thou mayest ask God, 
2 God will give it to Thee—in the original, the 





o 





* [Alford almost verbally copies this note from Meyer. Woe 
have good reason to infer from several indications that the 
family of Bethany was “one of large hospitality and ae 
quaintance.” Comp. ch. xii. 3, 5 and note.—P. 8.] 
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“give” [ddca oor] takes precedence of the rest 
—; 8. the name of God twice mentioned. Cer- 
tainly an indirect expression of the boldest hope, 
to which she dares not verbally give utterance— 
a hope, namely, of the raising of the dead man. 
The sisters at Bethany were acquainted with the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus and of the 
youth at Nain. Martha also remembered the 
promise (ver. 4) contained in the message of 
Jesus (Tholuck, Meyer). Hence not simply: if 
Thou wilt implore consolation (Rosenmiiller), 
or: that Lazarus may not be cast away (Euthy- 
mius), or only an assurance: nevertheless, I con- 
sider Thee a favorite of God (Paulus). We must 
not, however, convert this indefinite and sifting 
expression into a confident expectation of ‘the 
raising of the dead man,—as results also from 
the words: whatever Thou mayest ask. 

{This is the only place where aireioda: is used 
of Jesus as praying to God, instead of épwrdp, 
mapakanev, mpoceiyecda, dsiodta, comp. Luke 
xxii. 32; John xiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20. 
Bengel calls aireioSa:, verbum minus dignum; it 
is certainly more human and implies a state of 
dependence and need. It is, however, as Meyer 
remarks, in keeping with the deep excitement of 
Martha and her as yet imperfect knowledge of 
the superhuman relation of Christ to the Father. 
—P.S. 

Ver. hie Thy brother will rise again.— 
_ A grand promise, though corresponding with the 
indefinite hope in being indefinitely worded; not: 
I will now raise him up. She might understand 
Him as referring to the general future resurrec- 
tion. And besides, specific faith in the raising 
of the dead must issue from a general faith 
in their resurrection. It was an ambiguous ex- 
pression, designed for the trial and development 
of her faith.* 

Ver. 24. I know that he will rise again, 
etc.—Her meaning is obvious: I acquiesce in 
that, but I hope for something more. Her words 
are expressive not merely of a sad resignation, 
but of an indirect query—she is feeling her way 
(De Wette). 

Vers. 25, 26. I am the resurrection.— 
[This is evidently the central idea of this chap- 
ter: Christ the Resurrection of the dead, and the 
Life of the living. The following miracle is the 
practical proof of what He is in His own person 
and a pledge of what He will do on the last day. 
To Himself (éyé), therefore, He first directs the 
weak faith of Martha; from the future resurrec- 
tion and the dead brother she was to look to the 
present (ciu/), ever-living and life-giving Saviour. 
The general resurrection of the dead is only a 
manifestation of the moral power of the person 
that stood before her. What sublimity and what 
comfort in this testimony of Christ concerning 
Himself! Who can measure the effect which it 
produces from day to day in countless chambers 
of mourning and before open graves all over the 
Christian world!——Resurrection is put first, in op- 





%* [So also Meyer, and Alford who remarks that aVATTHOETAL 
is pedagogically used to lead on to the requisite faith in her 
mind, and doubts whether it cowld be used of a recall into 
human, life. Hengstenberg refers the word mainly to the 
final resurrection, and subordinately to the translation to 
Paradise, which he includes in the first resurrection (Apoc. 
xx.57?); but Lazarus must have been already in Paradise 
(comp. to-day in Luke xxiii. 43).—P. S.] 
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position to the present power of death which ig 
to be overcome; Resurrection is Life itself in con: 
flict with, and victory over, death, it is the Death 
of death, the triumph over decay and dissolution 
swallowing up mortality in life. (Luther has 
forcibly described the marvellous duel between 
Life and Death on the cross, in an Easter hymn, 
where the passage occurs: ‘‘ Wie ein Tod den andern 
frass; Hin Spott aus dem Tod ist worden.”’) Life 
comprehends spiritual as well as physical life, 
life eternal of body and soul. Christ is the Victor 
of death and the grave, because He is the Prince 
of life in this absolute sense. In the words fol- 
lowing the first clause is an explanation and ap- 
plication of the term Resurrection, the second of 
the term Jife. Iam the Resurrection: he that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he have died, will live (will be 
raised up again). Iam the Life: whoever liveth 
and believeth in Me will never die (will live forever 
in unbroken life-union with Me, the Prince of 
life).—P. 8.] 

I [and no other], ¢. ¢., the future resurrection 
is not an impersonal fate that is to take place 
at some future time, but a personal effect pro- 
ceeding from Me who am present with you. 
It is even now present and active in Me.— 
And the life.—Life in the absolute sense, in 
its power to awaken spirit and body. Hence, 
as well the principle of resurrection (Hunnius, 
Luthardt), as its essence and result (Meyer). As 
the vital principle of the resurrection, He exerts 
a purely quickening influence, which branches 
into two forms: a. He who believes on Him, if he 
have died [ar08 avy, past], shall line, shall con- 
tinue to live, shall rise again; 6. he who is still 
living, who through belief on Him becomes truly 
alive, shall never die, 7. e. shall not become a prey 
to death and the sense of mortality.* The life 
of Christ is the author of the resurrection in a 
two-fold sense; it is the root of the waking of 
the physically dead, because it is the power 
which effects the moral awakening,—the power 
which rouses into spiritual life. They that live 
in Him shall not die; and the dead are not dead, 
but live again. In both cases, undoubtedly, the 
saying has reference to the same believer; the 
two propositions do not resolve themselves, as 
ancient commentators declare, into the parallel: 
‘‘for dead believers I am the resurrection, for 
living ones the remedium mortis.” It is true, how- 
ever, that the two propositions indicate, after 
Euthymius and others, the two-fold point of view; 
whether one be already dead (Lazarus) or still 
living (Martha, Mary). In both cases, the 
spirituo-physical or whole life-agency of Christ 
ismeant. The dead rise spiritually and corpo- 
really to the new life of the resurrection. The 
living are not swallowed up in the death of the 





* [The phrase ob p7j—els Tov aidva, ver. 26, is in itself am- 
biguous and may mean either not forever, or never. The first 
and literal rendering would give a very plain sense: He that 
liveth (physically) and believeth in Me, will not die (physi- 
cally) for ever, z.e. will be raised again. But in all other 
passages in which the same phrase occurs (ch. iv. 14; viii. 


‘51, 52; x. 28; xiii. 8; 1 Cor. viii. 13), it is equivalent to 


never, like the Hebrew 0919-5 (Bs. lv. 22; Prov. x. 30), 
Tr 


with an emphasis on the negation: surely not, in no wise, by 
no means (see Winer, p. 407, on the force of the double nega- 
tion in Greek). We must then suppose that Christ in ver. 26 
either spoke of spiritual death, or overlooked physical death 
as a vanishing transition to real and eternal life—P. 8.] 
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world either spiritually or bodily (inasmuch as 
they transport with them the germ or the con- 
crete body of the resurrection). ; 

Therefore we are not to attach a merely spi- 
ritual meaning to the two propositions, just be- 
cause Jesus is speaking of faith,—as, for in- 
stance: he that believeth on Me shall rise again 
spiritually, and he that hath received life shall 
retain it for ever; which would, implicite, involve 
the idea of the resurrection (Calvin). Neither 
is the first sentence to be referred to the resur- 
rection of the body and the second to that of the 
spirit (Lampe, Olshausen, Stier). Comp. chap. 
vi. 51; viii. 56.* 

Believest thou this ?—Christ had said: 
Every one that liveth and believeth, and had 
thus laid down a general rule. Now comes the 
application of it to her. If she believes this, she 
believes,on Ilim. 

Ver. 27. I have believed that Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.—lIt is appa- 


rent that Martha does not thoroughly compre-- 


hend the grand thoughts in the words of the 
Lord; she, however, takes for granted that He 
is designating Himself as the Raiser of believers 
from the dead, and perceives that this is in- 
volved in a belief on the Messiah. She there- 
fore utters a joyful confession of her faith in 
Him,—’E yo reriorev«a, with emphasis. She 
does not believe this now for the first time; she 
has already become a believer, being convinced 
a. that He is the Christ, 6. as the Christ the Son 
of God; she believes in the full sense of the 
term, not simply in accordance with the theo- 
cratic idea of belief (Meyer), although she has 
not yet attained to a developed Johannean know- 
ledge; c. that cometh [6 épyduevoc] into the world 
(Present), that is: Who is even now continually 
engaged in the unfolding of His Messianic glory 
and work. Observe the truthfulness of Martha, 
which will not permit her to repeat Christ’s ex- 
pressions word for word, but moulds her confes- 
sion into conformity with the measure of her 
faith. And yet this is enough. Confessions 
differing in outward form or expression may 
agree internally and in substance. 

Ver. 28. And when she had so said, she 
went away.—Martha knows enough for the 
moment. With womanly instinct (such as espe- 
cially belongs to her practical nature) she does 
not enter upon a deeper investigation of the great 
thoughts of Jesus; sufficient for her is the prac- 
tical thought, that He meets her boldest hopes 
with the assurance that the resurrection is not 
merely a distant resurrection-time, but rather a 
present resurrection-power resident in His person. 

And called Mary, her sister, secretly.; 





* (Comp. Godet zm loc, (II. 333), who justly says that it is 
impossible here to separate the moral and the physical sense 
in the words resurrection and life. I subjoin the remarks of 
Trench (Miracles, p. 322) on this glorious declaration: “Zam 
the Resurrection and the Life; the true Life, the true Resur- 
rection; the everlasting triumphs over death, they are in Me 
—no distant things, as thou spakest of now, to find place at 
the end of the world; no things separate or separable from 
Me, as thou spakest of lately, when thou desiredst that I 
should ask of another that which I possess eyermore in My- 
self. In Me is victory over the grave, in Me is life eternal : 
by faith in Me that becomes yours which makes death not to 
be death, but only the transition to a higher life.”—P. §.] 

+ [Alford: “ Her calling her sister is characteristic of one 
who (luke x. 40) had not been much habituated herself to 
listen tc His instructions, but knew this to be the delight of 


—On account of the Jews who were present. It 
appears that Mary was still sitting in the in- 
terior of the house, surrounded by the Jews. 
Therefore Martha called her secretly,—Ar.a¥ p 4, 
a word, no doubt, indicative of a whisper; there- 
fore she simply said: the Master is here— 
which Mary well understood; and therefore: 
He calleth thee. She was to go out to Him. 
The prudence of Jesus, who remained standing 
outside, is met by the prudence of Martha; com- 
mon fear, however, is not to be attributed to 
either. He must remove His disciples from the 
influence of the Jews, and they, by going out to 
Him, must make confession of their faith mm Him. 
It was, moreover, the rule of the Lord to avoid 
making a parade of His miracles, though He 
did, on this occasion, finally welcome the eventual 
notice of the Jews. Remarkable consonance of 
human prudence and divine assurance. We must 
not suppose that Martha simply gathered the 
mandate: He calleth thee, from the expectations 
that Jesus excited in her own breast (Chrysostom, 
Tholuck [Briickner, Stier]); she tells of a behest 
of Jesus (Liicke, Meyer).* 

Ver. 29. As soon as she heard that.— 
Mary, as the more important personality, now 
steps into the fore-ground, although Martha, as we 
see from ver. 39, again makes one of the group. 

Ver. 30. Now Jesus was not yet, etc.— 
See note to ver. 28. Jesus might have been as- 
sured from the circumstances of the case, that 
there were Jews in the house of mourning; it 
was needless for Martha to apprise Him (after 
Meyer) of the fact. 
| Ver. 31. The Jews. . followed her, 
thinking that she was going to the tomb 
to weep there —It was acustom much practised 
among the Jewsand Greeks, to sit down and mourn 
by the graves of their dead (Wetstein, on this pas- 
sage; Geier, De luctu Hebr.). They therefore 
went with her, doubtless regarding the scene of 
mourning which they expected to witness, as a 
ceremony that had to be performed in complt- 
ance with Oriental custom. Even in these 
points the false way of the ancient world, which 
gratified its feelings by a common lamentation 
over the dead, stands contrasted with the truth 
of life, which demands. solitude for its grief. Of 
course the too great isolation of mourners is to be 
guarded against as much as the other extreme. 

Ver. 32. Mary... fell down at His feet. 
—The first stroke of character which distin- 
guishes her from Martha. The second is, that 
she says nothing further than: Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died. 
While Martha added to these words: and even 
now I know, ete. (ver. 22), Mary bursts into tears. 
Martha may at first strike us as the one who 
possesses the greater joy in believing, but Mary 
is the more human and warm in her feelings, 
and there is more of devotion in the expression 
of her faith. Her kneeling posture and her 
tears are more eloquent than the words of. 
Martha. The saying that both utter, consti- 
tutes a precious trait from life. They made this 
remark to each other over and over again at the 











Mary. Besides this, she evidently has hopes raised, though 
ofa very faint and indefinite kind. mpoddoxjcacd tt ayabds 
amd TAY Adywv avTod (Euthymius.”)—| 

* [So also correctly Alford and Godet.—P. 8.] 
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death-bed of Lazarus: if He were here, etc. 
Bengel: ‘‘ Ex quo colligi potest, hune earum fuisse 
sermonem ante fratris obitum: utinam adesset Domi- 
nus Jesus !”’ 

Ver. 33. He was vehemently (indignant- 
ly, angrily) affected (stirred up) in (his) 
spirit and troubled himself [iveS prpjoaro 
T@ wmvebuate kat érdpagev éavtdv.— 
Comp. ver. 88 éuBptmauevoc év Eavt@, but 
also the weeping between, éddkpvcev, ver. 85. 
Note first of all the perfect participation of the 
Lord in our natural feelings and His sympathy 
with our sorrows (Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15), in oppo- 
sition to the stoic apathy, yet at the same time 
His perfect control over passion and grief and 
its violent outbreak.—P. S.]—He was deeply 
perturbed in spirit. The éveBpepgjoato To 
mvebmate (see Matt. ix. 80; Mark i. 43; xiv. 
5) makes the passage one of exceeding difficulty. 
The affection here depicted is explained in three 
ways: l. as anger, 2. as grief, 3. asa general 
affection of the mind, in which there is a com- 
bination of different emotions.* 

1. Of ancEeR. ‘Bprudouae with all its com- 
pounds has in the classics as well as in the fa- 
thers of the Church (and the Byzantines) the 
signification: to snoré (of horses), ¢o mutter (of 
Hecate), to express anger, to threaten angrily.” > 
But again, anger is variously understood: 

a. He was angry, in respect of His divine 
nature, with His human spirit (veda) in its pas- 
sionate emotion (doc). So Origen, Chrysostom 
[Cyril, Theophylact, Euthymius Zigab. ], recently 
Merz [Alford]. This conception is doubly un- 
tenable: in the first place, it condemns the human 
sentiment of grief; and secondly, it creates a con- 
flict in the consciousness of the Lord. [It is also 
inconsistent with the act of weeping, which fol- 
lows, ver. 85, and with the parallel expression 








* [Lange translates: regte sich tief auf im Geiste, stirred 











Himself up in His spirit; Noyes and Alford: was greatly 


moved in His spirit. The E.V. groaned in spirit, expresses 
more the feeling of grief and pain than of indignation and 
Miracles, p. 825, strangely asserts 
the very reverse); comp. 2 Cor. v. 4: “We that are in this ta- 
bernacle do groan, being burdened.” Webster defines groan- 
ing: “to give forth a low, moaning sound, to utter a mourn- 
ful voice, as in pain and sorrow,” and says nothing of anger. 
The E. V. translates the verb in four different ways: to charge 
strattly, Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43; to murmur, Mark xiv. 5; to 
groan, John xi. 33, 38.—P.S8.] : 
+ [So the Vulgate: infremutt spiritu; Luther: Er ergrim- 
mete im Geiste, was wroth at, moved with indignation. Bpt- 
pdopar and éuBpiudopar (from the root Bpéue, to rush, to 
roar, ppiudw, fremo, to roar, to bluster ; comp. Bpiny, anger, 
Bows, The Angered, a name of Persephone or Hecate), when 
not used of uttering a sound (snorting, murmuring), always 
express an emotion of anger or indignation, and are equiva- 
lent to dpyiGec@ar and amerdety. Passow and Pape know no 
other meaning. Gumlich has abundantly proved it in the 
1862, pp. 260-269. Sophocles, in 
Greek (Boston, 1870, p. 453), gives 
moved, but without any authority 
except the two passages in John xi., which are under dis- 
pute. Meyer confidently asserts (p. 431): “ Nie anders als 
vom hefligen Zorn (violent anger) wird Bpipaomat und 
éuBprwaomar, woes nicht das eigentliche Schnauben oder 
Brummen (Aesch. Sept. 461, Lnc. Necym. 20) bezeichnet, bet 
Griechen, LXX. und im N. T. (Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43; 
gebraucht. 8. Gumlich, p. 265 f.” Hengstenberg 
“Es ist ldingst festgestellt, dass é¢uBprnac Oat 


his Lexicon of Byzantine 
the meaning fo be greatly 


agrees: 


Keinen anderen Affect bezeichnen kann als den des heftigen 


Zornes.” Alford: “ éuBpimdowor can bear but one meaning, 
that of indignor (‘infremutt,’ Vulg.), — the expression of 
indignation and rebuke, not of sorrow.” Trench (@. 825): 
“Jt is nothing but the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
object for the indignation of the Lord, which has caused 
go many modern commentators to desert this explanation, 
and make the word simply «v7 merely an expression of 





év gavto,—in Himself, ver. 88, which proves that 
7 Ttreiuare cannot be the olject, but must be the 
sphere of the emotion=in His spirit.—P. 8.]* 
Hilgenfeld and others fall upon the same inter- 
pretation, with a different conception of it, in 
imputing a gnostic Christology to this Gospel. 

b, Ile was angry at the power of sin and death 
(Augustine, Erasmus and others, Luthardt).+ 
Not to be excluded, but too abstract by itself. 

c. At the unbelief of the Jews [Erasmus, 
Scholten, Wordsworth], and also the sisters 
(Theodor of Mopsueste, Lampe [Kuinoel], Wichel- 
haus]). But the sisters were not unbelieving. 

d. That He was unable to avert the death of 
Lazarus (De Wette). This would be impious and 
is contrary to the connection. 

e. At the misconception of His enemies and 
the want of comprehension displayed by His 
friends (Brickner). There was, at the moment, 
no special occasion for such a feeling. 

f. At the mingling of the hypocritical tears 

crocodile tears] of the Jews with the true tears 
of Mary (Meyer). Against this, comp. ver. 45 
[‘* Many of the Jews . . . believed in Him’’].f 

g. This description of anger has, in the in- 
terest of negative criticism, been caricatured by 
Strauss and others. 

2. Of qrizer. In the passages, Matt. ix. 30; 





grief and anguish of spirit. Lampe and Kuinoel defend the 
right explanation; and Lange (Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 
1836, p. 7148q.) has many beautiful remarks in an essay 
wherein he seeks to unite both meanings.” Godet: “ JL est 
généralement reconnu, a cette heure, que le terme épBpe- 
macdar (de Bprpagery, hennir, rugir) ne peut désigner 
qu? un frémissement da’ indignation.” But all this does not 
yet settle the precise meaning in this verse. See below. The 
verb is generally transitive and constructed with the dative 
of the person or thing against which the angry feeling or re- 
buke is directed; but here and in ver. 38 it is used intransi- 
tively ; mveduare being not the dat. olj., but the dat. instrum. 
or loci.—P. 8.] 

* (The Greek interpreters usually take TO TVEVMLATL=THO 
wéGeu (as dative of the object), but Cyril refers it (as instru- 
mental dative) to the Holy Ghost or the divine nature of 
Christ, by which He indignantly rébuked His rising human 
sympathy. (éuBpimarar To mvevpatL, TOVTETTL ty Suvaper 
TOD aylov mvEevaToS EMLMANTTEL TPOTOY TLVA. TH wig wapKi.) 
In a milder form Dean Alford renews the Greek interpreta- 
tion without its stoic repulsiveness. He thinks that Jesus, 
with the tears of sympathy already rising and overcoming 
His speech, checked them so as to be able to speak the words 
following. He considers this self-restraint as merely physi- 
cal, requiring indeed an act of the will, anda self-troubling, 
but implying no deliberate disapproval of the rising emotion 
which immediately after is suffered to prevail. Webster and 
Wilkinson likewise explain éveSptyjcare of a violent re- 
pression of emotion. But this is clearly refuted by the ex- 
planatory érdépagev éavtdv, and by the fact that Jesus did 
shed tears immediately afterwards. His effort at self- 
restraint then would have failed, which is incredible.—P. 8.] 

+ [According to Augustine, Cornelius a Lap., Olshausen, 
Trench and Gumlich, Christ was indignant at death as the 
wages of sin; according to Nic. Lyra, Melanchthon, Ebrard, 
Luthardt and Hengstenberg, at the power of death, the terri- 
ble foe of the human race, who dared here to confront and 
threaten his great Conqueror. Nic. Lyra: Premitus Christi 
procedebat ea indignatione gus contra diabolum, per cujus sug- 
gestionem mors intravit in mundum, quam erat cito debella- 
turus. To the same effect is Luthardt’s remark (II. p. 217): 
“Ueber den Tod und den der des Todes Gewalt hat, Seinen Gegner 
von Anfang an, ergrummte Er, dass er Ihm solches angerich- 
tet, so in Seinen nichsten Kreis gedrungen und so Ihm Selbst 
wie drohend entgegengetreten war. Und das Ergrimmen Jesu 
ist wie ein Gegendrohen, das sich in der Auferweckung dann 
versinnbildlichte. Es sind gleichsam die ersten gegensetligen 
Ankiindigungen des letsten Gussersten Kampfes.” Comp. my 
notes to Lange’s view below.—P. S.] 

{ [Meyer urges the preceding words as cldev adthy KAat- 
ovaeav—Kal Tovs ‘lovdatovs KAatovTas, as indicating this con- 
trast and cause of the indignation; but this is not applicable 
to the second use of the verb in ver. 38, although ver. 37 
clearly shows that the indignation must have had some res 
ference to the unbelief of the Jews.—P. S.] 
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Mark i. 48, anger is out of the question. Tho- 
luck: “This verb is equally comprehensive with 
the corresponding German ‘grimmen,’ 7. e. origi- 
nally, an inward convulsive emotion of anger, 
grief, ete. Hence Luther renders: Zr ergrimmete, 
which he himself explains by omAayyvilerat.”’* 
Yet Tholuck observes that the signification of 
grief is not supported by usage, but only by 
analogy.t In favor of this view are—Nonnus, 
Buzer, Grotius and others, Liicke.t Tholuck, 
in the early editions of his Commentary, and 
Ewald: an emotion of great strength, analo- 
gous to the orevdfewv TO mvebpare of Jesus, Mark 
vii. 84 (comp. Mark viii. 12). 

3. A GENERAL AFFECTION of the spirit, in which 
different sentiments combine and alternate.|| 
This construction is supported: (1) by the choice 
of the expression, since the Evangelists are fa- 
miliar with other terms for the definite emotion 
either of anger or of grief; (2) by the addition: 
TO mvevpate. The nature of the spirit renders it 
impossible for any single psychical emotion to rule 
within it, the spirit is the all-embracing unity 
of the many-parted life of the soul. (8) By the 
psychological experience, that when the soul is 
in a state of intense excitement, it is seized at 
once by the most diverse emotions (see the quo- 
tation from Géthe’s Iphigenie: ‘* Hs wailzet sich ein 
Rad von Freud’ und Schmerz durch meine Seele”— 
“© A wheel of joy and grief revolveth through my 
soul.”—Leben Jesu, p. 1125). (4) By the situa- 
tion. The weeping of Mary could excite nought 
but the most heart-felt sympathy. But the tears 
of the better sort among the Jews were mingled 
with the tears of the unbelieving. A scene of 
human lamentation over death presented itself— 
sympathy in view of the power of death was 
aroused. Jesus had not to bar out this sym- 
pathy; still it was necessary that He should 
stand on His guard against it—and rouse Him- 
self in indignations against it. Thus His emo- 
tion was converted into an ecstatic anticipation 
of victory. I had at first chosen the expression: 
Er schiitterte sich—He convulsed—agitated Himself. 
It is significant of violent agitation. But the one 








* [As now used, however, ergrimmen always signifies in 
German violent emotion of anger, indignation.—P. S.] 
+ [Tholuck and Liicke refer to Bpiudcow, to shake with 
etulance, Bpacow, to ferment (intransitive), and to shake vio- 
ently (transitive), also to the Hebrew =) PT-—P.8.] 
peel 2 


t [Among American commentators, Owen takes this view: 
A deep feeling of grief, and not a rebuking of such a feeling. 
—P.S.] 

2 [Ewald (Com. I. 323) translates: Er erbrauste tm Geiste 
und erschittterte sich, and explains that Jesus, like a hero of 
old, like a Jacob, gathering up the deepest powers of his 
mind, went forth to the conflict and in the conflict burst out 
in tears. Comp. Ewald’s Life of Christ, p. 486.—P. 8.] 

|| (Dr. Lange has more fully demonstrated this comprehen- 
sive interpretation in a treatise on the words: éveBpimjoaro 
To mvevmatt, in his Miscellaneous Writings, vol. iv. pp. 194 ff. 
(originally published in the Theological Studies and Criticisms 
for 1836); comp. also his Leben Jesu, II. 2. p. 1125. Tholuck 
(7th edition) substantially adopts Lange’s interpretation - 
“ We shall, then, include a feeling of horror also, etc. Hence 
we assume kivevcOar to be the established philological sig- 
nification, as one of the most ancient commentators, the 
franslator of the Peshito has done.’’] 

{ [Meyer thinks that John might as well have written 77 
Wuxn (xii. 27); Godet (LI. 329) distinguishes mvedua as the 
aeat of religious, wuy%} as the seat of natural emotions, 
here is certainly a difference. Here and xiii. 21, when 
speaking of the treason of Judas, and Mark viii. 12, Jesus 
was moved inthe spirit; while when speaking of His ap- 
ae ar) passion He says; ‘“‘ My soul is troubled,” John xii. 
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upon which I finally settled seems preferable: 
Er regte sich tief auf, He stirred Himself up from 
the deep. He moved Himself in the spirit to 
such a degree that the disciples perceived His 
agitation in His bodily appearance,—hence: He 
convulsed Himself ; He billowed up, — He surged 
up. A divine storm of the spirit [ein Gottesge- 
witter dee Geistes] passed through His breast, 
under which His human nature quaked. ‘The 
fremere invariably arises out of the depths. 

[It is not inconsistent with this interpretation 
of Dr. Lange, if we emphasize sim and death as 
the chief object of Christ’s mingled emotion and 
commotion. In this. heart-rending scene of 
mourning: the grave of the departed friend, the 
broken hearts of the beloved sisters, and the 
tears of their sympathizers, Jesus saw a minia- 
ture photograph of the world of human suffer- 
ing caused by the terrible curse of sin; all the 
graves an@® all the mourners passed in endless 
procession before His vision; He felt the com- 
bined misery and woe of the human family (‘der 
Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasste thn an”); He 
was moved at once with holy indignation at sin 
which caused all this dreadful desolation, and 
with tender sympathy for the sufferers, which 
latter feeling found vent in tears.—And trou- 
bled (shook) himself, érdpagéev éavrov. 
This is not quite the same with the passive form 
grapaydn TO wvebuatt, which is used on a similar 
occasion, John xiii. 21, but it expresses the ex- 
ternal manifestation of the inward commotion by 
a voluntary act. Hengstenberg (II. 261): «Je- 
sus excites Himself for the energetic conflict 
with Death, the evil enemy of mankind.” Comp. 
Meyer, Luthardt, Godet, im loc. Augustine, Ben- 
gel and Wordsworth derive from the expression 
the inference that Christ’s affections were not 
passions, but voluntary emotions (voluntarize 
commotiones), which He had entirely in His power, 
and that the emotion here spoken of was there- 
fore orderly, rational, full of dignity and di- 
rected to proper ends.—P. S.] 

Ver. 34. Where have ye laid him ?— 
Manifestly, the impulse to work the miracle is 
completed by what has been going on in His in- 
ner life—Come and see.—The answerers— 
Martha and Mary. 

Ver. 85. Jesus wept [’Eddxpvoev 6 ’Ino.]. 
—Two little words: a whole verse, of infinite 
value. Significant and pertinent verse-division 
On the way to the grave, Jesus weeps. After 
He has troubled Himself in spirit and has made 
good His stand against all sympathy with Jewish 
lamentations for the dead, He is at liberty to 
give Himself up to His fellow-feeling with the 
sisters; the tear follows His passion, as a sum- 
mer rain succeeds the thunder-storm. The ob- 
jection, that Jesus could not weep if He hada 
real presentiment of the miracle that He was 
about to perform, carries with ita doubt as to 
the compatibility of the divine and the human 
nature; it is also contradicted by human expe- 
rience itself.* Not only the succession of feel- 
ings, but likewise the truth and disinterestedness 
of feeling, are explained by a fact, in accordance 





* (Neander: “The sympathizing physician in the midst of 
a family drowned in grief—will not his tears flow with theira, 
though he knows that he has the power of giving immediate re 
lief? "—P. 8.] 
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with which the deepest grief may invade the 
mind when it is occupied with the anticipation 
of joy, and vice versa; nay, more;—these oppo- 
site emotions may even succeed each other with 
the rapidity of lightning, like a ‘ wheel of fire” 
in swift revolution. Chrysologus supposed 
that Jesus wept for joy; Isodorus Pelus., because 
the raising of Lazarus would summon him from 
repose back to the unrest of life (this was the 
decision even of the Concilium Toletanum): etc. 
All these explanations of the fathers of the 
Church are utterly unnatural.” Heusyer. 

[This sentence is the shortest, and yet one of 
the most significant verses in the Bible. It 
stands by itself unconnected by any particle with 
what precedes or what follows. It describes 
what was seen, and intimates what was felt. 
Jesus knew that He would shortly raise Lazarus, 
but in true sympathy He opened His heart to the 
present grief which opened to Him a picture of 
the universal desolations of the king of terrors; 
and with a sympathizing heart, not with a heart 
of stone, He raised the friend to life again. He 
felt and acted like a man before He gave a proof 
of His divine power; so He slept just before He 
stilled the storm (Matt. viii. 24). But His grief 
was moderate. Aaxptevy signifies a gentle weep- 
ing, the expression of a calm and tender grief; 
it differs from «Aalevy, the crying and wailing of 
the sisters and their friends, ver. 33, which im- 
plies ‘‘not only the shedding of tears, but also 
every external expression of grief” (Robinson, 
sub. xAaiw). It is remarkable that the very Gos- 
pel which most clearly reveals the divinity of 
Christ, notices this truly human trait of His cha- 
racter. As far as we are informed, Jesus wept 
or shed tears on three occasions: tears of tender 
friendship and silent grief at the grave of Laza- 
rus (éddxpvoev); tears of bitter sorrow and loud 
lamentation over unbelieving Jerusalem in view 
of the approaching judgment, Luke xix. 41 (&- 
Aavoev); and bloody tears of agony and sacerdo- 
tal intercession in Gethsemane when He bore the 
burden of the sins of all mankind and wrestled 
with the powers of darkness, Luke xxii. 44 
(comp. Heb. v. 7, peta xpavyfe loyupacg Kai 
daxpbov). The eternal Son of God in tears ! 
What a sublime contrast; what a proof of His 
true humanity, condescending love and tender 
sympathy. How near He is brought in His tears 
to every mourner. How far more natural, lovely 
and attractive is a weeping Saviour than a cold, 
heartless, unfeeling stoic!* By His conduct at 

the grave He has sanctified tears of sympathy, 

provided only we sorrow not immoderately as 
those who have no hope (1 Thes. iv. 13). His 
tears over Jerusalem and in Gethsemane should 
call forth our tears of repentance and gratitude. 
—P.S. 

Vn! 36, 37. Behold how he loved him. 
—This even the Jews could see, without com- 
prehending the full significance of His tears. 


* [After the appearance of Christianity, the heathen no- 
tions about the rightfulness of human affections underwent 
a silent revolution, and the rigor of Stoicism was broken. 
Comp. the beautiful passage in Juvenal, Sat. 15, quoted by 


Trench: 





... + Molissima corda 
Humamo generi dare se natura fatetur, 
Que lacrymas dedit: hxe nostri pars optima 
senstis.--P. 8.] 








It is certainly'the intention of the evangelist to 
distinguish these kindly disposed Jews from the 
others who thus express themselves: Could not 
he who opened the eyes of the blind man. 
etc. (ver. 37). According to Chrysostom and 
most of the ancients, as also Luthardt and Meyer, 
this speech has something of malice in it;* ac- 
cording to Liicke, Tholuck and. others, it is well 
meant. The idea of malice is supported by 1. 
the manifest intention to spread abroad an accu- 
sation against Jesus, to the effect that He was 
either unable (want of power) or unwilling 
(want of love) to avert this death; 2. the cir- 
cumstance that their words occasion again the 
convulsive self-agitation of the Lord, and, so to 
speak, constrain Him to brace Himself anew in 
the spirit. 8. Here, as in ver. 46, John distin- 
guishes the malicious Jews from those of the 
better sort by twee dé. [‘* John seldom uses 0 
as a mere copula, but generally as but, see vers. 
46, 49, 51.” Alford]. Hence arises the conjec- 
ture that they, starting from the assumption of 
the powerlessness of Jesus in this case, are de- 
sirous to cast a shadow of doubt even upon the 
healing of the blind man (Meyer). Still less is 
it to be expected that these citizens of Jerusalem 
should cite the previous raisings of the dead in 
Galilee (Strauss) rather than the healing of the 
blind man, which last was an event of recent oc- 
currence in Jerusalem, still fresh in the memory 
of all,—an occasion of admiration to some, and 
to others of Pharisaical offence.t Their words 
are the cause of fresh agitation on the part of 
the Lord, now, however, He is stirred not only 
in spirit but in Himself, 7.e. the emotion is felt 
in the sowl-life also. 

Ver. 388. To the tomb. It was a cave.— 
[An indication of the comparative. wealth of 
Lazarus and his sisters that they had a family 
vault, such as is here implied. The poor were 
buried in common places. The large concourse 
of mourners from Jerusalem, and the very costly 
ointment with which Mary anointed the feet of 
our Lord (xii. 3), lead to the same conclusion.— 
P.S.] On the Israelitish graves see Com. on 
Matt. chap. xxvii.f On the grave of Lazarus, 





* (Alford and Godet take the same view. The second emo- 
tion of indignation (wéAw éuBpidmevos ev éauTd, ver. 38) 
seems to have been provoked, partly at least, by this exhibi- 
tion of unbelief, as the odv indicates.—P. 8.] 

+ [french, Alford and Godet rightly regard it as a mark of 
historical accuracy that these dwellers in Jerusalem should 
refer toa miracle performed there and still fresh in their 
memory rather than to the former raisings of the dead in 
distant Galilee, which they probably may have heard of, but 
naturally would not thoroughly credit on mere rumor. 
Says Trench: “ A maker up of the narrative from later and 
insecure traditions would inevitably have fallen upon those 
miracles of a like kind, as arguments of the power of Jesus 
to have accomplished this.” Comp. the pointed remarks of 
Godet (II. 342) against Strauss.—P. 8.] 

{ [Also the art. Griiber in Winer’s R. W. B., art. Tomb in 
Smith's B. D. (Hackett and Abbott's ed., vol. iv. pp. 3277 
ff.), Robinson, Researches, I. pp. 349 ff, and Capt. C. W. 
Wilson, Remains of Tombs in Palestine (in Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palest. Exploration Soc., Lond. 1869). The 
Jewish sepulchres were out of town, away from the living. 
and either natural caverns or artificial, excavated by man’s 
labor from the rock, with recesses in the sides, wherein 
the bodies were laid, occasionally with chambers one above 
another, and closed by a door or a great stone to prevent the 
numerous jackals and beasts of prey from tearing the bodies 
Many of these tombs still remain. Robinson, I. p. 352: 
«he numerous sepulchres which skirt the valleys on the 
north, east,and south of Jerusalem, exhibit for the most part 
one general mode of construction. A doorway in the per 
pendicular face of the rock, usually small and without ornar 
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-which is said still to exist, see the books of travel 
{Robinson, II. p. 310).*—And a stone lay 
upon [or against] it.— Erékecro may mean: 
upon or before, according as the grave is to be 
conceived of asa perpendicular vault (such were 
entered by means of steps), or as a horizontal 
one. That the tradition makes it a perpendicu- 
lar sepulchre is not conclusive proof that it was 
so; yet the expression dpare Tov Aitov, seems 
also to testify in favor of a perpendicular grave. 
In Matt. xxviii. 2 the term is amexbdute.> 

Ver. 39. Lord, by this time he stinketh 
[757 6Cec].—The fearful reality of the grave, 
in which her brother has lain four days, dis- 
turbs the practical woman and shakes her faith. 
She thinks a scandal may result from the burst- 
ing forth of the odor of corruption,—especially 
in the presence of so many people from Jerusa- 
lem. For it follows from the reason she assigns 
for her remark, that she does not already per- 
ceive this odor: for he hath been dead four 
days. [Lit. he is now the fourth day (viz. as a dead 
man), rerapraiog guatriduanus, an adjective mark- 
ing succession of days, but used only pro- 
verbially, like devrepaioc, tpitaioc. dwdexatatoc.— 
P.S.]{ ‘It is a proverbsin the Talmud and the 
Targum, that corruption sets in the third day 
after death”? (Tholuck after Wetstein). As ‘‘ the 
sister of the dead man”’ [7 adeAdy tov TeTeAEvKérToe | 
she shudders at the thought of seeing her brother 
in a putrefying state, of witnessing the exposure 





ment, leads to one or more small chambers excavated from 
the rock, and commonly upon the same level with the door, 
Very rarely are the chambers lower than the doors. The 
walls in general are plainly hewn; and there are occasionally, 
though not always, niches or resting-places for the dead 
bodies. In order to obtain a perpendicular face for the door- 
way, advantage was sometimes taken of a former quarry; or 
an angle wag cut in the rock with a tomb in each face; ora 
square niche or area was hewn outin a ledge, and then tombs 
excavated in all three of its sides. All these expedients are 
seen particularly in the northern part of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and near the tombs of the Judges. Many of the door- 
ways and fronts of the tombs along this valley are now 
broken away, leaving the whole of the interior exposed.”— 
P.S. 

. Robinson (vol. I. p. 432, Am. ed.) says: “The monks, as 
a matter of course, show the house of Mary and Martha, that 
of Simon the leper, and the sepulchre of Lazarus. The latter 
is a deep vault like a cellar, excavated in the lime-stone rock 
in the middle of the village, to which there isa descent by 
twenty-six steps. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
there is not the slightest probability of its ever having been 
the tomb of Lazarus. The form is not that of the ancient 
sepulchres; nor does its position accord with the narrative 
of the New Testament, which implies that the tomb was not 
in the town.” —P.8.] 

+ [Meyer leaves it undecided whether émi here is to be 
rendered upon or against, before, the cave: “émék, én alte 
kann auch heissen: BR LAG DARAN, DAVOR (vgl. Homer, Od. vi. 
19: O6par 8’ éEwéxervTo), so dass ein horizontaler Ein- 
gang gedacht sein wiirde. Zu entscheiden ist nicht.’'—P.8.] 

$ [Olshansen, Luthardt and Trench agree with Lange that 
the words 7$n oger, which were spoken 6efore the opening of 
the tomb, indicate, only the conjecture of Martha, which was 
erroneous, and assume that He who sees the end from the be- 
ginning watched over the body of Lazarus in His providence 
that it should not hasten to corruption. But the fathers (e.g. 
Augustine: resuscitavit putenten), Calvin (alios Christus 
suscitavit, sed nunc in putrido cadavere potentiam suam ea- 
serit), Stier, Owen, Alford and Wordsworth take the judg- 
ment of Martha as a statement of a sensible fact, on the 
ground that the very act of death is the beginning of de- 
composition, and that there is no more monstrosity in the 
raising of a decaying corpse than in the restoration ef the 
withered hand. Godet also is of this opinion: “ Jl est plus 
naturel de voir dans ces mots V expression dun fait positif 
rt dont elle a fait elle-méme I experience.’ As an expres- 
sion of fact it has been turned to apologetic account against 
the hypothesis of a mere trance or swoon; but the miracle is 
sufficiently attested without this by the veracity of Christ 
and of John.—P. 8.] 





of that countenance upon which corruption had 
already set its seal. We cannot, from the words 
of Martha, draw the inference that a previous 
embalming of the body by wrapping spices about 
it, had not taken place; the customary anoint- 
ing might, however, have been deferred by the 
sisters, because, almost unconsciously to them- 
selves, a spark of hope was smouldering within 
them, as they anxiously expected the coming of 
Jesus. Hence, likewise, Mary had saved the 
precious ointment of spikenard. There is no 
more foundation for the statement that at this 
particular moment Martha, influenced by the ut- 
terances of Jesus, vers. 23-26, had merged her 
hope of a special raising of Lazarus in a higher 
stretch of faith (Meyer), than there is ground 
for questioning the momentary tottering of her 
hope (Tholuck). This only can be said: she is 
so agitated by the fear lest her brother appear 
as a putrefying corpse, that she is unmindful for 
the instant of the duty of submission to the word 
of Christ, and delays the execution of His com- 
mand. 

Ver. 40. Did I not tell thee ?—Not only 
the words, ver. 25, but the whole of His sayings 
from ver. 4.—The glory of God appears at 
such time as He reveals Himself in His wonder- 
working might. Manifestly, therefore, they had 
faith in the words of Jesus as they took the stone 
away (41). 

Ver. 41. Jesus lifted up His eyes to 
heaven.—We have already adverted to the 
grand aim of this form of the miraculous healing 
of Jesus. The Jews in Jerusalem are to see in 
a great sign, not only the miraculous power of 
Jesus but also His connection with their God in 
the working of this miracle. Hence the unre- 
served outpouring of the prayer. But the prayer 
is a thanksgiving: I thank thee. He is con- 
fident of being heard, and this presupposes earlier 
prayers.* Sothat when He says: I knew that 
thou hearest me always, an intimation is 
given us of an uninterrupted life of prayer, a 
continual union, in prayer, of the will of Jesus 
with the will of the Father—a union resulting 
in the continual working with Him of God’s om- 
nipotence. Thus Christ accomplishes His mi- 
racles as the God-Man; not in pure divinity, or 
as a super-human God, without the Father (see 
ch. v. 19, 26; vi. 6), nor in simple humanity 
amidst sporadic entreaties. 

At the same time this saying introduces the 
following utterance: but because of the 
multitude standing around, etc.—-Those who, 
like Baur, have inferred from these words that 
the prayer of Jesus is debased to a mock-prayer 
have failed to comprehend the grand idea of it.t 





* [So also Meyer and Alford. Others suppose that petition 
and thanksgiving coincided (Merz, 'Tholuck), still others that 
Jesus thanked in anticipation of the miracle as if it was al- 
ready an accomplished fact (Godet, comp. Hengstenberg).— 


+ [Trench (p. 330): “The power (of working miracles) was 
most truly His own, not indeed in disconnection from the 
Father, for what He saw the Father do, that only He did; 
but in this, His oneness with the Father, there lay the unin- 
terrupted power of doing these mighty works. . .. The 
thanks to God were an acknowledgment that the power was 
from God.”—P.8.] 

{ [Baur calls the prayer a Scheingebet, Weisse a Schaugebet, 
conceived by the evangelist in the apologetic interest for 
the divinity of Christ (Strauss, Scholten), Such impious 
nonsense arises from utter ignorance of the singular intimacy 
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In presence of the Jews of Jerusalem, Jesus calls 
upon their God as-His Father, and is heard.* 
Thus Moses, in pursuance of God’s instructions, 
produces his credentials as the ambassador of the 
God of Israel, before his nation and before Pha- 
raoh (Ex. iv. 3 ff; chap. vii. 9); and thus Elijah 
on Mount Carmel, before the priests of Baal and 
the backsliding people, petitions the God of Is- 
rael for the decisive sign from heaven which shall 
corroborate the truth of the Israelitish faith, 1 
Kings xviii. 36 ff. For this cause, the design of 
this prayer is so distinctly emphasized: that 
they might believe that Thou didst send 
Me.—That prayer may not have a reflexive re- 
ference to the hearers of it, is a tenet which finds 
prayer only in pantheistic moods; it would, if 
consistently acted upon, abolish the idea of 
motherly, ecclesiastical, judicial prayer (the 
oath), of prayer offered in performing miracles 
and of prayer generally. 

Ver. 43. Lazarus, come forth!—Properly: 
Lazarus, hither! forth! [devpo é&, without a 
verb, huc foras! Ici, dehors! The simple gran- 
deur, brevity and force of this resurrection call 
corresponds with the mighty effect, and may be 
compared to the sublime passage in Genesis: 
Let there be light! And there was light. Cyril 
calls it Seorperac Kal BaovdcKdv KéAevopa.—P. 
S.] According to Origen [and Chrysostom] 
the moment of awakening preceded the thanks- 
giving of Jesus and the call merely occasioned 
the forthcoming of the recipient of new life. But, 
manifestly, the loud call with a powerful voice 
and majestic utterance should itself be recog- 
nized as the moment of awakening.+ 

Ver. 44. Bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes.—Since the dead man was so 
wrapped up, even his face being covered, there 
happened, according to Basilius (vabuate Favua 
éy Yabyart), Chrysostom and many others, Lampe, 
Stier, a miracle within a miracle,—namely, that 
Lazarus was able to go forth in spite of his wrap- 
pings.{ Others, again, have assumed that he 
was wrapped about after the fashion of the 
Egyptians, his hands and feet being bandaged 
separately (Olshausen, De Wette). Liicke sup- 
poses him to have been wrapped from head to 
foot so closely that his freedom of motion was 
not impeded. From our passage the windings 
certainly seem to have been partial; whether 
they were applied in the Egyptian style or not. 
Such might also have been the idea of the sis- 





between Christ and the Father, which is so often asserted in 
this Gospel (ch. v. 19-21, 36, 37; viii. 16, 18, 29, 42; x. 25, 30, 
38) and illustrated on this occasion. By virtue of this in- 
timacy He, the only Begotten, never addressed God as “our 
Father,” but as “ My Father” or “Father” simply, and 
stood in constant communication with Him so that His prayers 
assumed, as it were, the character of reflection and mutual 
consultation, and were always answered.—P. §. 

* (So also Godet: “ En rendant graces a Dieu devant tout 
le peuple avant de faire le miracle, Jésus met positivement 
Dieu en part dans V weuvre qui va se faire; cette @uvre de- 
vient par la celle de Dieu méme. Jehovah, le Diew @ Israel’, 
sera désormais le garant de sa mission,—ou le complice de 
son imposture.”—P. 8.] 

+ [So also Hilary (nullo intervallo vocis et vitx), Meyer, 
Alford, Trench. So in the general resurrection the dead will 
come forth from their graves when they hear the quickening 
voice of the Son of Man. ch. v. 28, 29; comp. the “shout,” 1 
Thes. iv. 16; and “the last trump,” 1 Cor. xv. 52.—P. S.| 

{ [Also Augustine: processit ille vINCTUs: non ergo pedibus 

ropris, sed virtute producentis. | ' 

2 [So also Meyer, Trench, Owen. Alford is uncertain.—P.S.] 





ters, particularly as the ceremonies of anointing 
and interment had not yet been completed. But 
it is obvious that the miracle of new life might 
be carried out in a miraculous walking, similar 
to somnambulism. And indeed it was necessary 
that the forthcomer should be disencumbered of 
his wrappings, in order that he might move with 
perfect freedom,—in accordance with the words ° 
of Jesus: Loose him and let him go.—~. e. 
go home independent of aid. We cannot adopt 
the inference of Grotius; he holds that Christ 
did not accompany him: ne quasi in triumphum 
ducere videretur. 

[The terms ddere imdyev, as Godet observes, 
have a triumphant tone, like the order to the 
cripple: “Take up thy bed and walk” (ch. 
vy. 8). Trench: “St. John here breaks off 
the narrative of the miracle itself, leaving us to 
imagine their joy, who thus beyond all expecta- 
tion received back their dead from the grave; 
a joy, which was well nigh theirs alone, among 
all the mourners of all times, 

* Who to the verge have followed those they love 
And on the insuperable threshold stand, 


With cherished names its speechless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasped hand, 


He leaves this, and passes on to show us the 
historic significance of this miracle in the de- 
velopment of the Lord’s earthly history, the per- 
mitted link which it formed in the chain of those 
events, which were to end, according to the de- 
terminate decree and counsel of God, in the 
atoning death of the Son of God upon the cross.”’ 
—P.S8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ the Resurrection and the Life, the 
principle of the future resurrection: 

a. The foretokens of the principle: the miracles 
of transformation and the histories of raisings 
from the dead in the Old Testament, and the 
raisings of the dead effected by Jesus. 

6. The appearance of the principle in the re- 
vivifying life and spiritual resurrection of 
Christ. 

c. The operations of the principle until the 
first resurrection and until the general resurrec- 
tion. 

2. Faith in Christ, the Son of God, embraces 
the resurrection. 

8. The mysterious, holy affections in the life of 
the Lord. The sensational life in the spirit or 
the innermost and highest emotion, within which 
all feelings revolve;—supreme compassion for 
the misery of men, supreme indignation at the 
unbelief of the world. The Lord’s bracing of 
Himself against all sympathy with ungodly sor- 
row, while at the same time fully sympathizing 
with the godly sorrow of men. 

4. Tue RAISING OF LazaRvs. 

Different interpretations: (1) Lazarus was ap- 
parently dead (Paulus, Ammon, Schweizer and 
others); (2) the account a myth (Strauss); eithera 
misunderstanding of a conversation concerning 
the resurrection, held with the two women of 
Bethany on the occasion of the death of Lazarus 
(Weisse) ; or a remodelling of the story of the 
raising of the young man at Nain (Gfrorer); or 
a dogmatico-allegorical representation of the 
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66éa of Christ (Baur).*—At the grave of Lazarus 
modern skeptical criticism manifestly celebrates 
its own dissolution—every man tells a different 
story. 

Omission of the history in the Synoptists : (1) The 
synoptists were not acquainted with it (Liicke 
and others). (2) It lay beyond the circle of 
their statements (Meyer). (8) It was omitted 
out of consideration for the family of Bethany 
(Herder, Schulthess, Olshausen, Lange, Leben 
Jesu, Il. 2, p. 1188). Meyer assures us that this 
last explanation runs counter to the mind and 
spirit of that first age of Christianity (he should 
say rather: to the spiritual bravado of the 
Montanists and Circumcellians). Comp. John 
xii. 10. 

Instrumentalities of themiracle. a. The general one: 
Christ the resurrection and the life, the princi- 
ple of raisings, quickenings, of the dead. 6. The 
special one: Christ, now entertaining a presenti- 
ment of His own death and resurrection. It 
was necessary that Jerusalem and the Supreme 
Council should behold a sign of His glory beam- 
ing very near to them; this robbed them of all 
excuse. c. The most special one: The faith of the 
sisters and of Lazarus, and the expectation of 
all,—especially of the dying man,—that Jesus 
would come and manifest His power and willing- 
ness to help; an expectation which Lazarus pre- 
served in death, as Jesus Himself carried down 
to death His confidence in His own resurrection 
(see my Leben Jesu, Il. 2, p. 327 and 1127 ff.). 

The form of the miracle: A prayer for the 
hearing of the God of Israel, as a testimony to 
the Lord in the face of Jerusalem. 

Its import: The crown of His raisings from 
the dead, the presage of His resurrection, the 
first flashing of His défa from the Mount of 
Olives over Jerusalem. 

5. “ As regards the moral application, there is 
no need for allegorical interpretation such as is 
found in Jerome, Augustine, Bourdaloue, H. 
Martin, ete. This allegorical interpretation is 
obviously without historical foundation; it is 
unnatural,—and to make Lazarus, the friend of 
Jesus, the typeof a sinner utterly dead and even 
stinking,—is also unseemly.” H&uBNER. 


' HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The raising of Lazarus as the most glorious 
of the revivifying miracles of Jesus: 1. In re- 
spect of the peculiar circumstances attending it 
in comparison with the previous raisings of the 
dead; 2. in respect of its intrinsic significance, 
as demonstrating that Christ is the Resurrection 
and the Life, or as a demonstration of His glory ; 
8. in respect of its decisive effects.—Or: the 
raising of Lazarus in respect of its essential 
features: 1. The introductory conversation; 2. 
the walk to the grave; 3. the prayer of thanks- 
giving; 4. the awakening call; 5. the appear- 
ance of the dead man; 6. the effect of his re- 
surrection.—The arrival of Jesus on the fourth 
day after the burial of Lazarus. Or: Jesus, 


coming asa Saviour, never comes too late.— 
How the banished and fugitive Jesus from Persea 





* (Dr. Lange omits the disgraceful explanation of Renan, 


who here resorts to the theory of a downright imposture. 
See above, p. 339.—P, 8.] 





and those haughty scorners of Him, the Jews 
from Jerusalem, meet again at the grave of Laza- 


rus.—The different kinds of condolence on the 


death of a member of a family: 1. The condo- 
lence of the world in general; 2, the ceremoni- 
ous condolence of Pharisees; 3. the hearty con- 
dolence of relatives and friends; 4. the heavenly 
condolence of Christ.—Christ waiting before the 
village, or the divine power of Christ in His hu- 
man weakness,—the type of the Christian life. 
—tThe greatest precaution combined with the 
most joyful anticipation of victory,— Martha and 
Mary at the grave of Lazarus. Comparison of 
the two, 1. At their first meeting with Jesus 
(Luke x. 88), 2. at the second here, 3. at the 
third in the history of the anointing.—The say- 
ing of both: Lord, if Thou hadst been here, etc.— 
The if of mourners in view of the dead. Jf this 
and that had happened: 1. In what degree sin- 
ful? As an expression of grief that will not be 
reconciled to the dispensation of God. 2. In 
what degree warranted? As an expression of 
pain investigating the causes of the suffering. 3. 
In what degree salutary 2 Asan expression of 
humiliation before God on account of actual ne- 
glect.—The trial of faith imposed upon Martha. 
—The deliverance of Martha from petty house- 
hold cares by means of the deep distress and 
mighty -aid.—Christ the Resurrection and the 
Life: 1. What this means: a. the Life unto re- 
surrection; 6. the Resurrection unto life. 2. 
What this signifies to believers: a. to the dead; 
b. to the living.—Believest thou this ?—The con- 
fession of Martha in reply to the question of 
Christ touching her faith. How Martha here 
already subordinates herself to Mary, whom she 
before desired to tutor (she takes a still more sub- 
ordinate position in the history of the anoint- 
ing,—serving silently ).—‘‘ The Master is here:” 
1. The Master is here 2. and calleth thee.—The 
presageful visit to the grave, prelusive to the 
most presageful visit to the grave of Jesus.— 
The weeping of Mary and the weeping of the 
Jews: 1. In itself; the external similarity, the 
internal diversity ; 2. in its signification: thus 
voices mingle in the songs of the sanctuary, tears 
in our houses, different spirits in the company of 
Jesus.—The twice-repeated convulsion of Jesus 
in spirit: 1. The occasion, 2. the mood, 3, the 
fruit.—The sensational life of Jesus.—The heart 
of Jesus in its full revelation: 1. In the full 
revelation of its love, 2. of its holiness, 3. of its 
divine power.—How the Lord Himself must 
guard His temper before His great work.—The 
moving and yet so salutary sight of the grave.— 
Our graves.—In their relation to the grave cf 
Christ.—The temptation of Martha.—The prayer 
of thanksgiving and its signification: 1. In rela- © 
tion to the Lord: reliance on God; 2. with re- 
ference to the Jews: a miracle in fellowship 
with their God, as a testimony against them and 
to them; 8. in relation to the mourners: the 
divine consecration of their human joy.—The 
call of Christ three ghostly words, instinct with 
vital power: 1.The name, 2. to Christ, 8. forth. 
—The voice of Christ.—The infinitely significa- 
tive and comprehensive nature of the human 
voice.—The unique heaven-tone (the peal of 
love and lightning-flash of life) in the voice of 
Christ.—The decidedness of Christ in all His 
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15): “Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.” Comp. Phil. ii. 27. 
—From the God of all comfort cometh the gift 
of consolation.—Ver. 27. In this belief is con- 
tained her all. Lest her defective conception 
should deprive her of the enjoyment of salvation. 
—Mary, ver. 82. Not another word,—only 
tears; they speak louder.—He was convulsed, etc. 
What a glorious glimpse of the great heart of 
Jesus John gives us here!—Scripture mentions 
eight persons who were raised from the dead: 
the son of the widow of Sarepta, by means of 
Elijah (1 Kings, xvii. 22), the son of the Shuna— 
mitess by Elisha (2 Kings, iv. 35), a dead man 
who was cast into the grave of Elisha (2 Kings, 
xiii. 21), the young man of Nain (Luke vii. 15), 
the daughter of Jairus (Matt. ix, 25), Lazarus, 
Tabitha by Peter (Acts ix. 40), Eutychus by 
Paul (Acts xx. 9).—GossNER, ver. 17. Yet He 
never fails to come.—No Christian dies.—It is 
{rue a child of God may outwardly suffer all 
manner of things,—but that is to be sick; that 
is not death.—Mary. She arose, not to go to the 
dead, but to Him who was her life.—Mary spoke 
in the same tone that her sister used. For it is 
customary for one thing to infect another. One 
man may discourage and dishearten another.— 
Another time He said on a similar occasion: 
Weep not! Namely, for the consolation of the 
widow of Nain. But here He weeps Himself. 
By His tears 1. He heals (hallows) ours, 2. He 
wipes them away.—The mighty voice of the 
Saviour a type of His almighty grace. 

Hevsner: The longer faith is obliged to wait, 
the stronger faith grows by waiting and trial,— 
the more glorious is the help afforded (Wichel- 
haus).—Ver. 24. A general belief in a certain ~ 
truth is indeed of no avail. This does not touch 
aman. It must become a faith personally ap- 
plied to and personally concerning us.—‘‘ Be- 
lievest thou this?” A proof-question for every 
one.—‘ The inner relationship of the heart to 
Jesus must remain a secret to the world, al- 
though we should freely confess Jesus” (Wichel- 
haus).—The Master calleth thee. It is a question 
of personal relationship.—Ver. 29. Who may 
delay when Jesus calls him ?— What divine 
strength human tears possess !—Ver. 43, The 
voice that we now hear is the authoritative word 
of the Awakener of the Dead, who hath the keys 
of hell and of death.—Like a spirit Lazarus 
comes forth, that at the sight of him all may be 
seized with trembling and awe, as they think of 
the invisible world thus brought near to them,— 
The dead man vouchsafes no narrative to our 
ears. ‘He had nought to say in words of this 
earth” (Herder).—ScHLEIERMACHER: The Jews. 
Such sympathy in the common incidents of life 
as is manifested even by men who do not share 
our feelings in regard to the things which are 
most important and which we have most at 
heart, should not be condemned by us as devoid 
of sincerity.—The grief that locks itself up 
within itself is selfish, inasmuch as it separates 
a man from connection with his brethren.—That 
which can rise so high (to God), that which is 
capable of such communion with the universal 
fountain of life, is also removed beyond the 
power of death. If thou believe, thou shalt see 
the glory of God. 


vitai traits,—even in His voice.—The appear- 
ance of the living man in the garments of the 
grave, a type of the new life of the Christian in 
the old vestments of death.—What is expressed by 
the words: ‘Loose him and let him go”: 1. How 
the adoring amazement of the chronicler is lost 
in silence; 2. how Christ gives Lazarus credit 
for full vital strength; 3. how He diverts atten- 
tion from Himself to him who has been raised 
up.—The three evangelical stories of -Bethany. 
Srarke: CANSTEIN: Jesus comes soon enough 
because He always brings salvation with Him, 
though to us He often seems to come too late.— 
Hepincer: Everything is possible to the power 
of God: it quickens physically and spiritually 
those who have lain in the grave for an hour or 
for a thousand years,—who have sinned for a 
long or for a short time.—To comfort the mourn- 
ing is a part of godliness.—QUESNEL: We com- 
fort one who has lost his brother by death, and 
have little or no compassion for him who has lost 
his God.—Os1anpEr: See how faith wrestles and 
‘battles with unbelief!—God is rich above all 
who call on Him and can do infinitely more than 
we ask.—Bisi. Wirt.: The greatest consolation 
of Christians in all kinds of misery and so in 
peril of death, is the resurrection of the dead, 1 
Cor. xv. 54; Heb. ii. 14—He who believes not 
on Christ is dead ere he dies.—Ver. 28. Ah, 
how fitting it is for one friend to call the other 
to Christ !—It is often better to preach Christ in 
secret than to proclaim Him publicly.—Ver. 29. 
Hepinaer: Love tarrieth not.—Ver. 31. ZEIsIus: 
Those whose hearts are very heavy—and parti- 
cularly those that are sorely tempted—should 
not be left alone.—Ver. 32. CansrxIn: A believ- 
ing knowledge of Jesus worketh holy reverence 
toward Him and deep humility.—The misery 
of men moves Jesus’ pity. We too, after His 
example, should pity the wretched.—ZEISIUS : 
We may weep and lament for them that are 
asleep in Jesus,—but with moderation; and we 
may comfort ourselves, on the other hand, with 
the future, joyful resurrection, 1 Thes. iv. 13, 18. 
—Ver. 35. Thus He wept over Jerusalem (Luke 
xix. 41) and in the garden of Gethsemane, Heb. 
vy. 7. He first gives a sign of His true humanity 
and then of His divinity.—Ver. 41. Zbid.: Learn 
here from Jesus, when thou art about anything 
of importance, not to enter upon it without 
prayer.—Ver. 43, OSIANDER: A testimony to the 
divine majesty of Christ.—Ver. 45. QuESNEL: 
It is good for us to visit pious people; sometimes 
our salvation depends thereon.—GERLACH : Jesus 
begins here, as He often does, with words pur- 
posely mysterious and sifting; they sound like 
a general consolation uttered in view of the fu- 
ture resurrection.—It was the grand aim of 
Jesus in many of His discourses to exhibit the 
unity of the spiritual and bodily resurrection ; 
He therefore raised up the bodies of the dead,— 
The resurrection of the wicked is not a true re- 
surrection, but the second death.—He calls the 
dead as He would a living man, as God calls that 
which is not as though it were, Rom. iv. 17. 

Lisco, ver. 38: The affections of believers 
have not the mastery over them; they are not 
passions.—BRAUNE: Mourning has a good name 
in the Old Testament ; Abraham, Isaac and 
Javob mourned. And Paul writes (Rom. xii, 
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Matter: Jesus’ wrath and tears. — Tears 
are not only_the signs of love, interest, grief; 
they are also infallible signs of human impo- 
tence and weakness. Thus tears here reveal 
His holy love, but they conceal His might and 
glory.—She called the grave the place of cor- 
ruption,—the Lord calls it the place of glory.— 
The Jews. There is a power in the rays of the 
sun. They wake the vital germ within the grain 
of corn and call.a new, beautiful and manifold 
life into being. But the same sun-beam draws 
poisonous vapors out of bogs and morasses. 
It summons life from the one,—death from the 
other. 

[Craven: From Origen: Ver. 41. Then they 
took away the stone; Some delay had arisen; it 
is best to let nothing come between the commands 
of Jesus and doing them.—Jesus lifted up His 
eyes: We should pray after Christ’s pattern— 
lift up the eyes of our heart above present things 
in memory, in thought, in intention. From 
Hiuary: Vers. 41, 42. Christ’s prayer did not 
benefit Himself, but our faith; He did not want 
help, but we want instruction. From Aveus- 
TINE: Ver. 22. Martha does not say, Bring my 
brother to life again, but [ know whatsoever Thou 
wilt ask, God will give it Thee—i. e., what Thou 
wilt do is for Thy judgment and not for my pre- 
sumption to determine.—Ver. 25. He that be- 
lieveth in Me: Faith is the life of the soul.—Ver. 
34. Where have ye laid him? He knew, but He 
asked to try the faith of His people.—Ver. 35. 
Jesus wept: Wherefore did He weep, but to teach 
men to weep ?—Ver. 89. Take ye away the stone: 
Mystically, Take away the burden of the law, 
proclaim grace. [?] From Curysostom: Vers. 
20, 28. Martha does not take her sister with her 
because she would speak with Christ alone; 
when her hopes had been raised by Him she 
called Mary.—Ver. 29. In her devotions to (trust 
in?) her Master, she had no time to think of her 
afflictions.—Vers. 35-38. That He wept and 
groaned are mentioned to show the reality of His 
human nature. From Bene: Vers. 82, 88. 
Mary did not say so much as Martha, she could 
not speak for weeping, (but her tears were as 
effective as the words of her sister.—E. R. C. 
From Atourn: Ver. 17. Our Lord delayed 
for four days that the resurrection of Lazarus 
might be the more glorious.—Ver. 25. I am the 
Resurrection, because I am the Life.—Ver. 26. 
Jesus knew that she believed, but sought a con- 
fession unto salvation.—Ver. 35. Jesus wept be- 
cause He was the fountain of pity.—Vers. 48, 44. 
Christ awakes, because His power it is which 
quickens inwardly; the disciples doose, because 
by the ministry they who are quickened are ab- 
solved, [?] (through the ministry they are de- 
livered from the bondage of sin.—E. R. C.)—— 
From Tueopayiact: Ver, 28. The Master is come 
and calleth for thee: the presence of Christ in it- 
self a call.—Vers. 33-35. He groaned—wept: 
Jesus sometimes gave His human nature free vent, 
sometimes He restrained it: He acted thus—1. to 
prove that He is very man; 2. to teach us the due 
measure of joy and grief—the absence of sympa- 
thy and sorrow is brutal, the excess is womanly 
[better: heathenish.—P. §.]—Ver. 48. He cried 
with a loud voice—the symbol of that trumpet 
which will sound at the general resurrection, —— 
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From Burxitt: Vers. 21, 22-38. Faith aud in- 
jirmity mixed together: faith, in Martha’s firm 
persuasion of Christ’s power; ijirmity, in her 
limiting Him as to place and time.—Ver. 28. 
Christ’s meek answer to Martha’s passionate 
discourse.—Ver._ 80. The earnestness of Christ 
to finish His work—He went to the grave before 
entering the house.—Ver. 35. Jesus wept partly 
from compassion, partly for example—l. from 
compassion, (1) to humanity debased by sin to 
death, (2) to Lazarus whom He was about to 
bring back to a sinful and suffering world, ( (8) 
to the sorrowing sisters.—E. R. C.); 2. for ea- 
ample, to bring tears from us—(1) at the sight of 
others’ woes, (2) at the graves of our friends.— 
Ver. 89. Take ye away the stone: Our hands 
must do their utmost before Christ will help.— 
Ver. 48. Our Lord did not say Lazarus, revive, 
as to one dead; but Come forth, teaching us that 
they are alive to Him who are dead to us. 
From M. Henry: Ver. 17. When Jesus came: 
Promised salvations though they often come 
slowly, always come surely.—Ver. 19. The home 
of Martha and Mary a house of mourning.— 
Grace will keep sorrow from the heart (chap. 
xiv. 1) not from the house.—Where there are 
mourners, there ought to be comforters.—They 
comforted them concerning their brother, speaking 
(probably), 1. of the good name he had left be- 
hind; 2. of the happy state to which he had 
gone.—Ver, 20. The different temperaments of 
Martha and Mary, as manifested by their diffe- 
rent conduct.—Ver. 21. Jf Thou hadst been here: 
We are apt to add to our troubles by fancying 
what might have been.—Ver. 22. When we know 
not what in particular to ask, let us in general re- 
fer ourselves to God. When we know not what 
to pray for, the Great Intercessor knows and is 
never refused.—Ver, 23. The comforting answer 
of Jesus. Thy brother shall rise again, directing 
Martha’s thoughts forward to what shall be.— 
Vers. 25, 26. Note 1. The sovereign power of 
Christ, J am the Resurrection and the Life; 2. the 
promise of the new Covenant, (1) what it is, 
life (a) for the body, a blessed resurrection, () for 
the soul, a blessed immortality, (2) to whom made, 
believers in Him.—Ver. 27. Martha’s Creed; 
observe 1. The guide of her faith, the word of 
Christ; 2. The ground of her faith, the authority 
of Christ; 8. The matter of her faith, that Christ 
was (1) Tun Curist—the anointed One, (2) The 
Son of God, (3) The One who should come, 6 
épxduevoc.—Vers. 29-31. The (gracious) haste of 
Mary; she did not consult 1. the decorum of 
her mourning, 2. her neighbours.—Vers, 29-32, 
Mary’s abounding love for Christ; though He 
had seemed unkind in His delay she takes it not 
amiss.—Vers. 31-33. The Jews who followed 
Mary led to Christ by the beholding of the mi- 
racle; it is good to cleave to Christ’s friends in 
their sorrows, for thereby we may come to know 
Him better.—Ver. 33, The tears of Mary; the 
tears of devout affection have a loud, prevailing 
voice with Christ.—He was troubled, t. e., He 
troubled Himself; He was voluntary both in His 
passion and His compassion.—Ver. 35. Jesus wept, 
showing that He was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.—Vers. 89, 40. Martha’s 
(momentary) ‘distrust, and Christ’s gentle re- 
proof and re-assurance.—Ver. 41. The prayer 
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of Christ teaches us in praying—l. to call God, 
Father; 2. in our prayers to praise Him.—Ver. 
42. The objects of His pudlic thanksgiving— 
1. to obviate the (possible) objections of His 
enemies that He wrought miracles by charms 
or the power of Satan; 2. to corroborate the 
faith of His friends.—Ver. 48. Loud voice—1. 
significant of the power put forth; 2. typical of 
other works of resurrection—(1) of the gospel 
call, (2) of the Archangel’s trumpet at the last 
day.—Ver. 44. The miracle was wrought—l. 
speedily, 2. perfectly, 8. with the additional 
miracle, that Lazarus came forth though bound 
hand and foot. From Scorr: Ver. 41. We 
cannot raise the spiritually dead, but we should 
remove the stones and the grave clothes.— 
From Stier: Ver. 21. Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here; thus does man look back with 
in all his heavy trials—Ver. 22. Martha at 
this point a heroine in faith, but only for a 
moment.—Ver. 24. The implied dissatisfaction 
of the bereaved one with the mere promise 
of a resurrection at the last day—(‘‘ Half- 
faith always does what Martha here does.” 
Draxzsexs).—Ver. 25. I am the Resurrection 
—1. because 1am the Life; 2. as I am the Life 
—in the same most intrinsically true, and al- 
ready prevailing, sense.—Vers. 25, 26. He that 
believeth in Me shall receive a life which death 
cannotinvade. When the living bury His living 
nothing should be heard but resurrection joy. 
—Ver. 33. He groaned in the spirit (éveBptujoato 
7@ mvebpatr): The sorrow of Jesus on account 
of sin, and His wrath against death.—Ver. 44. 
Loose him: The relics of the (spiritual) grave are 
(in the case of the spiritually quickened) to be 
removed, by the Lord’s appointment, through 
the ministry of men. From Barnes: Ver. 
26. Believest thou this? The time of affliction a 
favorable period to try ourselves whether we 
have faith.—Ver. 28. Zhe Master: A titie which 
Jesus claimed for Himself, Matt. xxiii. 8, 10.— 
Ver. 35. Jesus wept: Learn—l. that the most 
tender friendship is not inconsistent with the 
most pure religion; 2. that it is right to sympa- 
thize with the afflicted; 8. that sorrow at the 














death of friends is right; 4. the tenderness of 
the character of Jesus.—Ver. 40. The glory of 
God: The power and goodness displayed in the 
resurrection. From Mutvitue: Ver. 25. 1 
am the Resurrection and the Life; Christ the cause 
and the origin of the immortality of our bodies 
and our souls. From Hat: Ver. 28. Secretly 
for fear of the unbelieving Jews: Christianity 
doth not bid us abate anything of our wariness. 
From A Pain Commentary (Oxf.): Ver. 20. 
The blessedness of Martha in going forth to meet 
her Lord.—Ver. 30. By His remaining without 
the town, the whole body of friends brought to 
Him (and to the beholding of the miracle.— 
E.R. C.) From Hurcuuson: Ver. 24. Men be- 
lieve great things that are far off, when their faith 
proves weak ina less matter of present trial. 
From Witurams: Vers. 33-41. God created man 
by a word, without effort; but recalls him to 
life not without many groans and tears and in- 
tercessions. From Ryue: Vers. 20-27. To 
know how much grace believers have, we must 
see them in trouble.—Ver. 21. A strange mix- 
ture of emotions—l. reproachful passion; 2. 
love; 8. faith; 4. unbelief.—Ver. 24. General 
faith is easier than particular.—Ver. 31. Those 
who came to comfort, themselves blessed.— 
Vers. 33-35. He saw weeping and He wept (as 
the consequence of His real humanity); He still 
retains His human nature.—Ver. 36. Behold how 
He loved him! Of all graces, love most arrests the 
attention and influences the opinioa of the world. 
—Ver. 40. Said I not unto thee: The best believ- 
ers need reminding of Christ’s sayings. From 
Owen: Vers. 25, 26. He that believeth in Me, ete.: 
Our Lord’s commentary on the preceding words, 
Tam the Resurrection and the Life. 

Vers. 41, 42. The duty of public thanksgiving 
for gracious answers to prayer*—1. that God may 
be glorified by the one benefited before others ; 
2. that others may be led to glorify Him. ] 


























* (Is not the address recorded in these verses simply a 
thanksgiving spoken in respect of a previously offered private 
prayer? Is it not probable that the prayer was being of- 
fered during the period of delay beyond Jordan, throughout 
the travel to Bethany, and in the groanings at the sepulchre? 
—HE. R. C.] 





C. Pwo-fold result of the raising of Lazarus. 
The high-priestly prophecy, or 
policy and Divine counsel. 


The believing Jews. 
the extinction of t { 
Jesus now in the wilderness of Ephraim, as He was in the 


The obdurate ones as betrayers. 
he ancient Urim and Thummim. Demoniacal 


wilderness at the beginning of His ministry. 


(VERS. 


45 


45-57.) 


Then many [Many therefore] of the Jews which came [who had come]' to Mary, 


46 and had seen the things which Jesus [what he] did, believed on [in] him. But 
some of them went their ways [went away] to the Pharisees, and told them what 


things [omit things] Jesus had done. 
47 


Then [Therefore] gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees a council [the 


Council, or, the Sanhedrin]? and said, What do we [shall we do, or, are we to do]? 
48 for this man doeth [worketh] many miracles [signs]. If we let him thus alone [thus 
go on], all men [omit men] will believe on [in] him; and the Romans shall [will] 
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44 come and take away both our 
named [omit named] Caiaphas, 
50 same] year, said unto them, 
51 
he [he spoke] not of [from] 


place and nation. And [a certain] one of them, 
being the [omit the] high priest that same [Lomi 
Ye know nothing at all, 
it is expedient for us [for you],’ that one man should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not [and not the whole nation perish]. And this spake 
himself: but being high priest that year, he prophe- 


Nor [do ye] consider that 


sied [gave the high-priestly prophetic decision] that Jesus should [was about to] die 


52 for that [the] nation ; 


[that he might also] gather together in [into] one [body, 


God that were [are] scattered abroad. 
53 
54 
among the 
[omit to] the wilderness, 
55 journed, abode] 


And not for that [the] nation only, 


with his [the] disciples. 


but that. also he should 
or, people] the children of 


Then [Therefore] from that day forth they took counsel together* for [omit for] 
to put him to death. Jesus therefore walked no more [longer] openly [freely ] 
Jews; but went [departed] thence unto a [into the] country near to 
unto a city called Ephraim, and there continued [so- 


And [Now] the Jews’ passover [the pass- 


over of the Jews] was nigh at hand [omit nigh, or, at hand]: and many went out 


56 


of the country up to Jerusalem before the passover, to purify themselves. Then 


sought they [They sought therefore] for Jesus, and spake [said] among themselves, 


as they stood in the temple, 


57 Now both [omit both ]* 


the chief priests and the 


What think ye, that he will not come to the feast? 


Pharisees had given a command- 


ment [issued commandments or, ordered],° that, if any man [any one] knew where 
he were [was], he should shew 2 [give information, or, make it known], that they 


might take [seize] him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 45.—[Oi éA9ovres is the true reading, supported by Origen,.and adopted by Alford, Tischendorf, etc., instead of 


Trav édA@évrwv of Cod. D.—P. 8.]} 


2 Ver. 47._[cvvédp.ov means the Sanhedrin, the great council of the Jews. 


See Exea.—P. S.] 


3 Ver. 50.—[Tischendorf (ed. 1869), Alford, Westcott and Hort read bmiv in accordance with B. D. L., ec., instead of 


juiv. Lange follows here the text. rec.—P. S.] 


4 Ver. 53.—[Tischendorf supplies cvveBovAcvoavto by éBovAévcarro in accordance with Sin. B. D.—P. 8.] 
5 Ver. 57.—xai is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf in accordance with many Codd. Yet itis recommended by 


Cod. D. and others, and was perhaps 
of Jesus expressed in this mandate. 
sider the reading évroAds, 


in accordance with B, M., eéc., to be correct. 


omitted because men failed to recognize the great intensification of the persecution 
Since the decree in question must be disseminated throughout the land, we also con- 


(The first «ai after Sedaxeroav, which ig the E. V. 


is rendered both, must be rejected on the authority of N. A. B. K. L. M.U. X., Alford, Tischendorf, Westcott and 


Hort.—P. 8. 


] 
6 Ver. 57._[The singular évroAyy of the text. rec.as a correction (because but one is mentioned) must be set aside for 
the plural évroAds, order's, on the authority of Cod. Sin. and B., etc.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 45. Many of the Jews therefore.— 
A new split in the Pharisaical party in Jerusa- 
lem itself. The important effect of the raising 
of Lazarus is observable in the fact that many of 
these Jews became believers. Some, however, 
of those who witnessed the miracle at Bethany, 
separate from the believing portion and confirm 
themselves in their obduracy, giving notice of 
the event to the Pharisees, 7. ¢., here, the hostile 
members of the Sanhedrin. Origen held these in- 
dividuals to be friends of Jesus, whose intentions 
in giving the information were good. On the other 
hand the view of Euthymius,who regarded them 
as malevolents, is the one generally entertained. 
According to Euthymius, they denounced Him as 
a sorcerer (yoéryc); according to Theophylact, 
as a sacrilegious person, who had disinterred a 
corpse.. These hypotheses overlook the possibi- 
lity that the hardened denunciators held the 
same opinion to which Caiaphas gives utterance 
ver. 50, and considered Jesus to be merely a 
dangerous man, And thus their notification is 
apprehended by the generality of people. Meyer 
impugns the assumption of hostile intention on 


the part of these men; it is ol éAvdvrec [who | 








had come], says he,—not rév éAbdvrwv [the 
reading of D. and text. rec.—P. 8.] But in this 
construction the evangelist would say, that the 
Jews who came to Bethany constituted a plura- 
lity of the whole body of Jews. The better plan 
would be, perhaps, to distinguish among the 
spectators friends of Mary, sharers of her senti- 
ments; these had come to Mary and were Veaod- 
pevot. The Jews were well aware of the deadly 
enmity of the Pharisees towards Jesus; if these 
informants had been friends, they must have 
witnessed for Jesus with heroic martyr-courage, 
and they would have secured a firm and con- 
spicuous station in the evangelical history. - 

Ver. 47. The high priests and the Pha- 
risees therefore assembled the Sanhedrin. 
—See Comm. on Matthew, chap. v. p. 118, Am. 
Ed.; Winer, Art. Synedrium. 

1. The name: ovvédpiov, talmudic: JVI33D, 
Sanhedrin.* fe 


* [Sanhedrin is more accurate than Sanhedrim, though 
this is more frequently used (even by Alford). ‘The rabbi- 
nical attempts to trace it toa Hebrew root are futile (see 
Buxtorf, sub verb.) ; it is formed from the Greek ovvédprov 
(avvedpos, édpa), a sitting together, an assembly, a council. 
Winer’s article is more scholarly than the article Sanhedrim 
in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Lange has conveniently 
beers yi pail al] the necessary information on the sub 
ject.—P. 8. 
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2. SieniricaTion: the supréme, theocratico- 
hierarchical Court of the Jews, resident at Je- 
rusalem. 

8. ComposiTion and ORGANIZATION. It con- 
sisted of seventy-one members forming three 
classes (chief priests, elders, scribes). At that 
time it was composed of Pharisaic and Saddu- 
cean elements (Caiaphas, the high-priest, be- 
longed to the Sadducean party). The Sanhedrin 
had a president ("'W3!]), ordinarily the high- 
priest, who was assisted by a vice-president 
(4 v3 3). There is not sufficient proof that 
a third functionary, styled 02%, stood at the 
left. of the high-priest (Vitringa). 

4. Sxssions. Extraordinary: in urgent cases 
at the house of the high-priest. Ordinary: held 
daily (with the exception of the Sabbath and 
feast days), of old ina session room adjoining 
the temple, called Gazith, but in later times (from 
a period of forty years before the destruction of 
the temple) in places near the temple-mount. 

5. MATTERS COMING UNDER THE COGNIZANCE OF 
THIS COURT AS A FoRUM: Matters concerning a 
whole tribe, a false prophet, the high-priest, or 
an arbitrary war, or blasphemy. 

6. Punirory powger. Formerly: Infliction of 
capital punishment (stoning, burning, behead- 
ing, hanging) ; later: excommunication and re- 
commendation for capital punishment. 

7. ADMINISTRATION. Connection with the minor 
courts; highest court of appeal from these; in- 
tercourse with them through surrogates and ap- 
paritors. 

8. ExTENT OF AUTHORITY: 
ministration, justice. 

9. History. According to the Talmudists this 
court originated in the institution of Moses, Num. 
xi. 24. That, probably, was but prelusive. So, 
too, the supreme court of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. 
xix. 8. Increased importance of this institution 
after the exile. The yepovola in the time of the 
Seleucid (2 Mace. i. 10); the first decided 
mention at the time of Antipater and Herod 
(Joseph. Antiqu., xiv. 9, 4). A session of the 
Sanhedrin is called. 

What shall we do [or, What are we to 
do, Tolovper] ?__The indicative, 7. e., something 
must be done.—For this man.—Implacable ha- 
tred. They no longer protest against the many 
signs of Jesus; but nevertheless they contemptu- 
ously say: this man. Doubtless the expression— 
‘many miracles, is also intended to obliterate the 
simple recognition of the grand raising of the 
dead. At the same time an expression of fear 
that He would perform yet other miracles. 

Ver, 48. If we let Him thus alone.—The 
-policy of. fear and anti-christianity. It is a 
wicked and empty fear that all will believe on 
‘Him; a wicked and empty fear that thence troubles 
will arise that will cause the Romans to invade 
the country; a wicked and empty fear that. they 
will then make an end of the Jewish common- 
wealth. Thereis, moreover, in each one of these 
considerations a co-operative element of false- 
hood; hence it is likewise a trebly hypocritical 
fear. Anda fear, in sooth, which thinks itself 
justified by its motives, in carrying on hostile 
proceedings against a prophet of God, a doer of 
many miracles. In fine, a fear that occasions 


Legislation, ad- 












the very mischief it considers itself bound mis- 
chievously to avert. Weisse and Strauss have 
regarded this hierarchical portrait as an im- 
probable one. Analogies at once suggest them- 
selves; for instance, Ultramontanism confounds 
the Reformation with Anabaptism, Socialism, 
Communism, Antichristianity,—and is itself the 
parent of those very things which it seeks to 
foist upon the other. 

They will take away both our place 
and nation [kai rov trémov Kai TO EU voc). 
’ Apovawy according to Euthymius and many others, 
anoAéoovory, according to Nonnus and others: 
they will wrest from us; this certainly is more 
in accordance with their egotistical sentiment 
which considers everything lost when the hier- 
archical rule is gone. Tholuck is in favor of: 
annihilate,—because Judea was already a Roman 
province. But the hierarchy still exercised rule. 
Our, #uGv. Meyer: placed first, with the em- 
phasis of egotism. Tov tov variously con- 
strued: 1. As the temple, as the central sanc- 
tuary (Origen, Liicke [De Wette, Hengstenberg | 
and others, after Acts vi. 13; 2 Mace. v. 19); 2. 
as the country, ‘Land und Leute’ [Luther] 
country and people—(Bengel, Luthardt, and 
others) ;* 3. as the holy city [the seat of the 
Sanhedrin and the whole hierarchy], in favor of 
which, 2 Macc, iii. 18, 80. Chrysostom, Meyer.} 
Be it observed that the temple with the holy 
mountain and the holy city form a concrete unit, 
as the residence of the theocratical hierarchy. 
However, the expression is also an unconscious 
prophecy, like the subsequent remark ef Cai- 
aphas. 

Ver. 49. Anda certain one of them, Cai- 
aphas. Kaid¢gac. See Comm. on Matt. chap. 
xxvi. 3. Also Luke iii. 2. It must be observed 
that the Sadducees, to whom Caiaphas belonged, 
have already begun to take part in the hostility 
against Jesus; having probably long despised 
Him, their active enmity is doubtless excited by 
the raising of Lazarus. They now, in the per-- 
son of Caiaphas, take the foremost rank in the 
persecution; subsequently we see them for a time 
take the lead even of the Pharisees in hostility 
towards the Christian Church (Acts iv. 1, 2). 

Being high-priest that year [Tov éEvlav- 
row éxeivov]. Different interpretations: 

1. Bretschneider, Strauss [Schenkel, Schol 
ten]: It is the erroneous idea that the high- 
priestly office changed hands from year to year. 
[But whoever was the writer of this Gospel, he 
shows sufficient familiarity with Jewish customs 
and localities throughout, to manifest that he was 


| incapable of making such a mistake.—P. 8. | 


2. Baur: The Pseudo-John supposed Caiaphas 
and Hannas to have discharged the office alter- 
nately [very arbitrary ]. 

3. Tholuck: ‘¢The repetition of r. évavrod éx, 
vers. 49, 51; ch. xviii. 13 cannot be understood 
otherwise than thus: namely, that the high- 
priest who once in the year offered the joint sa- 
crifice for the people (Heb. ix. 7), must himself 
declare that in that year a greater and more 
universal joint sacrifice should be offered.” Yet 
John himself refers the saying not to the high- 


—— 


*[Alford: Our local habitation and national existence. 





P. S.J 
+ [So also Grotius, Ewald, Baumlein, Godet.—P. S.] 
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priestly, but to the prophetic position of the 
high-priest. 

4, Liicke: In that memorable year, the death- 
year of the Redeemer, Caiaphas was at the head 
of affairs (and the Evangelist deemed it super- 
fluous to add to the mention of this fact a refe- 
rence to the duration of the office).* This suf- 
fices; yet the expression undoubtedly contains 
also an intimation to the effect, that the high- 
priestly-office was debased at that time by the 
frequent alternations it sustained. See Leben Jesu. 

Ye know nothingatall. Ov« ovdév. As 
he is aware that he is giving utterance to the in- 
most wishes of the greater part of them, he can, 
with an appearance of righteous indignation, re- 
vile them, without apprehending the taking of 
much offence. 

Ver. 50. Nor consider that it is expedi- 
ent [ovudéper] for us—wus of the Sanhedrinf— 
that one man should die for the people 
[iva—according to divine purpose—e tc advtpo- 
Toc arovdvy brép rov Aaov, and not 
the whole nation perish, kai u7 b2A0v Td 
édvocg axéAnrat Thus the Jewish priest- 
hood expired with an unconscious and unwilling 
prophecy of Christ’s atoning death, which it ty- 
pically foreshadowed. Stier and Luthardt see 
in this a sublime irony of a most special Provi- 
dence in the very centre of the world’s history. 
—P.S8.] The brép, in commodum, for the benefit, 
becomes also an dv7i, instead of, in consequence 
of the concluding clause: ‘‘ and that not the whole 
nation (Aadc, the whole mass of the people) pe- 
rish.’"~ ‘Analogous sentences are collected by 
Schéttgen and Wetstein.” The devilishness of 
this pseudo-political maxim as conceived by Cai- 
aphas, is contained in the idea that Jesus shall 
be a guiltless and involuntary sacrifice to secure 
the good of the nation. This diabolical notion 
causes the proposition to assume, in this sense, 
an ultra-heathenish, superstitious and lying as- 
pect. It isthe completed idea of the most re- 
volting heathen Moloch-sacrifices, into which Is- 
rael lapses when at the very acme of its legal- 
istic zeal for putatively pure Judaism. See Le- 
ben Jesu IL., 2, p. 1188. 

Ver. 51. But being high-priest that year, 
he prophesied—. e., unconsciously to himself, 
the wicked decree, as he apprehended it, had the 
significancy of an official prediction, and, as 
such, a higher sense. Various interpretations: 


1. In the sense of 91P-N3 (De Wette). There 
} 


is undoubtedly something of a kindred nature in 
the Bath Kol; yet that is here insufficient, and 
it belongs to another sphere. See Herzog’s 
Real-Hncyklopedie (1. 719].8 


* [So also Meyer and Alford. Comp. xviii. 13, where the 
expression is repeated.—P. §.] 

7 [Lange follows Lachmann in reading yutv. But the 
true reading is tutv, for you, see Text. Notes.—P. §.] 

{ (There is here a slight mistake, as will be seen by refer- 
ring to the Greek text. Caiaphas uses Aads in the first, and 
éOvos in the last clause. Meyer distinguishes between €4vos, 
the people as a nation, and dads, the people as a political or 
theocratic society. Or, tospeak more accurately, Aads usually 
signifies the chosen people (Matth. i. 21; ii. 4, 6, etc.), €@vos, 
a nation among the nations (comp. below ver. 52 ovx vmép TOD 
€dvous movov); Matth. xxiv. 7, “nation against nation ;” xxv. 
32, “all nations,” etc.). Yet Aads is also used for a great crowd 

-or multitude, like oxAos, John viii. 2; Luke xxiii. 27, “a great 
company of people,” eéc.—P. 8. 

@ [The Talmudic term, Bath Kol, lit., “the daughter of the 

voice,” means the echo of a heavenly voice of revelation, ora 
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2. An involuntary prophecy, like that of old, 
contained in the involuntary blessing of Balaam 
(Liicke, Tholuck).* The cases are certainly al- 
lied; they differ, however, in that in the case of 
Balaam, a distinction must be made between his 
common consciousness and his inspired mood 
(wherefore his words of blessing are not suscep- 
tible of a double interpretation, asis his charac- 
ter),while in Caiaphas we have to distinguish be- 
tween his consciousness and the unconscious ex- 
pression, mirroring a higher truth, and hence 
bearing a double meaning. f 

8. A sentence in accordance with the appoint- 
ment of the high-priest, to prophesy by the Urim 
and.Thummim, 7. e., to utter the decision assign- 
able to divine causality. Leben Jesu II., 2, p. 
1187. [Soalso Alford. This view is confirmed 
by the repetition of the phrase dpyceped¢ dv Tov 
év. éx. But this reference to the Urim and Thum- 
mim does not exclude the second view.—P. S.] 
‘‘The high-priest,” says Meyer, ‘‘ was consi- 
dered in ancient Israelitish times as the bearer 
of the divine oracle, the organ of divine revela- 
tion (Ewald, Antiquities, p. 885 sq.), which he ob. 
tained by examination of the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Ex. xxviii. 80; Lev. xxvii. 21). It is true 
that this examination was discontinued in later 
times (Joseph. Ant. III., 8, 9)—the high-priestly 
office being in all things shorn of its glory; yet 
even in the prophetic age there still existed a be- 
lief in the prophethood of the high-priest (Hos. 
ili. 4); we find also in Josephus Antig. VL., 6, 3, 
the ancient high-priesthood represented as the 
bearer of the oracle,” elc., [p. 444 f., 5th ed.] 
The high-priest was not the organ of divine re- 
velation, but of divine decision; for the people 
whose king was God, must be able in all cases 
to have the mandate of its King. Now the deci- 
sion was, if auspicious (as Philo,} idealizing the 
priest, represents him as a prophet), a prophecy 
of blessing; but if the high-priest was an unen- 
lightened man, his oracle became the utterance 
of a curse. The decision might also, in itself, 
be the fountain sometimes of fortune, sometimes 
of misfortune. But even in the latter case there 
was attached to it the blessing of a divine judg- 
ment, that brought deliverance to the pious (rab- 
binical passages of unconscious predictions in 
Schottgen). 








divine oracle which the Rabbins imagined to receive, or which 
they were accustomed to derive from accidental circumstances 
and lots. It arose after the extinction of the prophecy and 
is a bastard substitute for it. John would not use of this the 
verb émpopyrevecy.—P. 8. 

* (So also ‘l'rench and Wordsworth. Similar instances of 
involuntary prophets or witnesses to the truth we have in 
Pharaoh, Saul, Nebuchadnezzar, Pilate. Gud uses bad men 
as well as good ones for His own ends; He can speak wisdom 
even through the mouth of an ass, and confound the philo- 
sophers. Trench says: ‘“ There is no difficulty in such un- 
conscious prophecies as this evidently is. How many pro- 
phecies of the like kind,—most of them, it is true, rather in 
act than in word, meet us in the whole history of the cruci- 
fixion! What was the title over our blessed Lord, ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews,’ but another such scornful 
and contemptuous, yet most veritable prophecy? Or what 
again the robe and the homage, the sceptre and the crown? 
And in the typical rehearsals of the great and final catastro- 
phe in the drama of God’s providence, how many Nimrods 
and Pharaohs, antichrists that do not quite come to the birth. 
have prophetic parts allotted to them, which they play out, 
unknowing what they do; for such is the divine irony; so, 
in a very deep sense of the words, 


‘Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus.’”—P. 8.] 
{ [De creat. princ. IL., p. 367.] 
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That Jesus was about to die [7uerirev 
arotvgokecv]. “Or. The subsequent observa- 
tion is not merely a pious reflection of John, as 
Liicke represents it; it is declaratory of the de- 
cisive providence of God, which caused the 
wicked decree to be go worded that it must ex- 
press at the same time, unconsciously to the 
speaker, a divine sense, containing the real doc- 
trine of salvation,—the doctrine of the redemp- 
tion of man by the death of Jesus. To die for 
the nation.—The imp tov Aaod (ver. 50), 
with its hierarchico-national sound, is here 
changed, in accordance with the last words of 
Caiaphas, into brép Tov ESvove. 

Ver. 52. And not for the nation only, 
but that he might also gather togetherinto 
one [people] the children of God that are 
scattered abroad.— Christian universalism, 
conditional, however, upon divine ordinance, as 
defined in the Bible, and upon human faith.— 
[Ver. 52is an addition of the Evangelist to the 
unconscious prophecy of Caiaphas to prevent a 
limitation of the benefits of Christ’sdeath; comp. 1 
Johnii. 2: ‘Heis the propitiation for our sins; not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” ] The children of God. Interpretations: 

1. The future children of God. [Among the 
heathen. Prophetic and proleptic, like x. 16]. 
(Euthymius [os péddovta yevéodat], Meyer [Al- 
ford, Trench: Those who should hereafter be- 
come His children. So also Calvin, in a predes- 
tinarian sense (to which Meyer assents): Filvos 
ergo Dei, etiam anteqguam vocentur, ab electione #s- 
timat.—P. 8.] 

2. Children of God, who are longing for Christ 
(Messner [Tholuck, Luthardt, Godet]). 

3. Children of God by nature, who are such 
without first becoming so through Christ (Hil- 
genfeld [contrary to i. 12; iii. 8, 6, etc.]) 

4. The children of God generally, among the 
Jews,—they being in reality scattered by the 
‘hierarchy, jealous for the Aadc,—as among the 
heathen, whose religious men have been scat- 
tered abroad since the building of the tower 
of Babel. The antithesis is: dying for the 
nation as a unit; dying in order to the ga- 
thering of the people of God from all places 
‘whither they have been scattered. The funda- 
mental idea is the bringing together (this ex- 
pression does not refer to place) of all the chil- 
dren of God into one, 7. ¢., into one nation, in an- 
tithesis to the Aadc of Caiaphas. Comp. Ephes. 
ii. 14. In that passage the fundamental idea is 
the union of believing Jews and Gentiles, as ch. 
x. 16; here the fundamental th ought is the union 
of the scattered sheep. Caiaphas said: the na- 
tion is perishing—therefore He must die; John 
says: He, doubtless, has by His death created the 
true, real Aadc. Christ is the union of this people. 

Ver. 53. From that day forth they held as- 
semblies of their council, having in view [lis 
death: meetings for the murder of Christ. Be- 
fore this time inferior courts, as well as the San- 
hedrin itself, have occasionally sought to bring 
about His death (chh. v. and viii.) ; before now, 
individual Pharisees have sought to thrust Him 
aSide by means of their standing tribunal of zea- 
lotism (chh. ix. and x.); before this, too, His ad- 
herents have been threatened with excommuni- 
eation, —have been actually excommunicated 








(ch. ix.) Now the question how He shall be put 
to death, becomes a settled and ever recurring 
subject of debate in the Sanhedrin. It is clear 
that Jesus has long been considered by them as 
under the ban; apparently, fear of the people 
has deterred them from inflicting public and for- 
mal excommunication upon Him, although this is 
involved in the mandate issued subsequently to 
this session. 

Ver. 54. To acity called Hphraim.—Jesus 
can no longer appear openly among the people 
without exposing Himself to the danger of being 
seized and prematurely sacrificed. It only re- 
mains to Him to reflect upon the true way of 
sacrifice. For this purpose He retires to the 
city of Ephraim, a small place, whence He can 
easily withdraw into the wilderness for security 
and contemplation.—Into the country.—The 
country in antithesis to Jerusalem.—Into a 
region near the wilderness.— Epnuoc gene- 
rally denotes the wilderness of J udea. In reality, 
however, itis a uniform desert tract between 


Jerusalem or the hill-country of Judea and the 


valley of the Jordan; its centre is formed by 
the wilderness of Judea between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea, to the right of the brook of Ki- 
dron; this wilderness is continued southwards 
in the deserts of Engeddi, Siph and Maon, and 
northwards in those of Tekoa, Jericho (with Mt. 
Quarantania) and Ephraim, which last appears 
as the northern extension of the whole desert 
region of Judea. Thus it was, in effect, one 
wilderness in which Christ dwelt at the begin- 
ning and the close of the years of His ministry. 
Ephraim was probably situated not far from 
Bethel, since it is several times associated with 
Bethel in historical events and records. With 
regard to the site of Bethel, it is Robinson’s be- 
lief that he recognized it in the ruins of Beitin 
(Biblical Researches, 11., p. 127 [Am. ed., vol. L., 
p.449]). ‘‘ Bethel,” he remarks, ‘“‘was a border 
city between Benjamin and Ephraim ; at first 
assigned to Benjamin, but conquered and after- 
wards retained by Ephraim. According to Eu- 
sebius and Jerome, it lay twelve Roman miles 
from Jerusalem, on the right or east of the road 
leading to Sichem or Neapolis (Nabulus). From 
Beitin to el-Bireh we found the distance to be 
forty-five minutes, and from Bireh to Jerusalem 
three hours, with horses.” In an easterly direc- 
tion, not far from Bethel, Robinson passed the 
night at the village of Taiyibeh. ‘‘Here the 
proximity of the wilderness was plainly discer- 
nible.” In particular, there is here a rocky 
valley, ‘‘overgrown with furzy plants and sage, 
interspersed with the fragrant Zaeter.” For a 
description of the desert itself see Robinson. 
The village of Taiyibeh is considered by some 
to be identical with the ancient Ephraim [the 
same with Ophrah (Josh. xvili. 23; 1 Sam. xiii. 
17) and Ephron (2 Chr. xiii. 17) of the Old Tes- 


tament. So besides Robinson, Van de Velde and 
Stanley. The latter says (Sinai and Palestine, 
p-. 210): ¢ Further still, the dark conical hill of 


Taiyibeh, with its village perched aloft, like 
those of the Apennines, the probable representa- 
tive of Ophrah of Benjamin, in later times ‘the 
city called Ephraim,’ to which our Lord retired, 
‘near to the wilderness,’ after the raising of La: 
zarus.”—P. 8. | 
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Since Jesus was now resolved to repair to Je- 
rusalem with the next Galilean and Perzan pas- 
chal caravan, i. e. since but one step remained 
for Him, to surrender Himself publicly to the 
Messianic hope entertained by the pious among 
the people and now purified by Him,—possessing 
a distinct foresight, however, of the death re- 
sulting upon this step, accompanied by the suc- 
cumbing of the party of believers to the hierar- 
chical party—(see Leben Jesu Il. p. 1140)— 
Ephraim was the place exactly fitted for a tem- 
porary sojourn. Hence He could at need with- 
draw into the desert; here He could collect His 
disciples and prepare them for the last journey 
(see Comm. on Matthew, p. 360, Am. Ed.) ; here 
He could join either the caravan coming across 
Samaria to Bethel or the one passing through 
Jericho on its way from Perea (see Tholuck, p. 
816). Comp. Jos. xv. 61; xvi. 1; xviii. 22; 
2 Kings ii. It was in the vicinity of Jericho, 
according to the Synoptists, that Jesus attached 
Himself to the festive train from Perea, having, 
it is probable, previously received His friends 
from the Galilean company that passed through 
Samaria. 

Ver. 55. And the passover of the Jews 
was at hand. The nearness of this feast occa- 
sioned many to go out of the Jewish country 
(xvOpa not simply that region, as Bengel supposes, 
but the country in contrast to Jerusalem) before- 
hand up to Jerusalem, because they had to purify 
themselves (Lightfoot) before the feast, by means 
of the prescribed sacrifices and ablutions (Num. 
ix. 6; 2 Chron. xxx. 17 ff.). 

Ver. 56. They sought therefore for Jesus. 
We gather from this, in the first place, how 
eagerly all the people were expecting the appear- 
ance of Jesus at the feast. They had hoped 
to find Him already in Jerusalem. Hence, then, 
it likewise follows that no special reference is 
had to people from the country about Ephraim. 
We therefore translate the 67: ob up éAdn: that 
He will not come (with Meyer), but not: that He 
has not come (Vulgate and others). Some appear 
to take it for granted from the condition of things 
that He will not come, while others question this 
decision. Manifestly, it is like asort of betting 
whether He will come or not. The occasion of 
this conduct was the mandate of the high-priest, 
which had been spread abroad throughout theland 
by means of special orders of the Sanhedrin (see 
the Textual note) and in accordance with which 
every one who knew of the abode of Jesus, was 
bound to give information of it. This mandate 
—a kind of interdict—of course presupposes ex- 
communication. There seems to have been at 
that time not a single traitor among the peasants 
and dwellers in the deserts of Ephraim. Subse- 
quently, however, this decree formed a point for 
Judas to fasten on. He probably silenced his 
conscience at first with the cry, that he must be 
an ‘‘obedient son” of the hierarchical Church, 
or a ‘loyal subject” of the spiritual authori- 
ties. The decree may be regarded as the result 
of the session ver. 47 (comp. ver. 53, Meyer). 
The anteposition of Jeddxeroay, with reference to 
the decree, is emphatic. We must observe that 
this edict was at all events designed as an inter- 
flict,—a fact of special importance to the friends 
of Jesus; no one should receive Him into his 








house without giving information of Him, ¢. e. 
without hostility to Him. In all probability the 
command was issued with a particular view ta 
the family of Lazarus. See Chap. xii. 10. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It has been early demonstrated by John in 
the history of Nicodemus, that a sincere law- 
zealot, Jew and Pharisee may believe and be 
saved. Here he gives prominence to the fact 
that many Jews believed after witnessing the 
raising of Lazarus. And this was the second 
great spiritual miracle connected with the ex- 
ternal mighty miracle of the raising of Lazarus: 
with one impulse many Jews believed on Him. 
Some, indeed, of those who at first were overpow- 
ered by the grand fact, may probably have aposta- 
tized. At all events, there was a remnant of un- 
believers. To these the savor of life unto life did 
here become literally a savor of death unto death. 

2. The Jews who go from Bethany, from 
the grave of Lazarus, to the Pharisees, to show 
them what Jesus has done, are thus become pre- 
cursors of Judas; in a general sense, types of 
apostates. They all come—from Bethany; they 
all go—to the Pharisees; they all, with hostile 
intent, report what Jesus has done. 

8. The council of blood. The policy of fear. 
It occasions what it means to avert. The policy 
of timidity became a policy of intimidation, ter- 
rorism. Probably the rough words of Caiaphas 
to his colleagues were further serviceable in ter- 
roristically beating down any attempt on the part 
of the friends of Jesus, Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea, to dwell upon His many miracles 
(comp. Gerlach on this passage). It is not likely 
that these men had any share in the subsequent 
determined deliberations of the Council of Blood. 
Once they expressed their positive disapproba- 
tion (see Luke xxiii. 51), probably on this very 
occasion. To this the minute account of this 
session is no doubt attributable. 

4. On the road of ultra-Judaism the Jews have 
relapsed into the worst heathenism. Pursuant 
to the counsel of Caiaphas, they relapsed, as re- 
gards their intentions, into the Moloch-sacrifice. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, at the con- 
quest of Massada, into the suicidal despair of 
the Hindus (Josephus, De bello jud., VI1.; chh. 
VIIL., IX.); with their Talmud into a mythology 
which, in comparison with that of Greece and 
Rome, is utterly odious. Thus, too, Christian 
Judaism [Romanism] usually relapses into the 
most abominable heathenism. 

5. Even Caiaphas, then, has with tolerable 
plainness set forth the maxim: the end justifies 
the means. 

6. The extinction of the Old Testament office 
of high-priestly prophecy in the sentence of 
Caiaphas. Caiaphas must unconsciously sketch 
the principal features of Christian dogmaties 
and soteriology. The fearful double meaning of 
his speech with regard to his intention and the 
meaning of the Spirit. What it proves: 1. 
Prov. xvi. 1:* Man is master of his intention; 
that is his own; not so, however, the full import 





*(Luther’s translation reads differently from our English 
version, viz: “ Man indeed proposeth in his heart, but from 
the Lord cometh what the tongue shall speak.”’] 
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‘of his words. 
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vidence begins. 2. The symbolical ministry be- 
comes, even in its ungodly tendency, an uncon- 


‘scious prophecy of the real ministry of the 
Spirit; the false, official high-priest a prophet 


of the true High Priest and His sacrifice. In 
what relation do these types stand to the former 
typism? They are types moulded by the irony 
of divine dispensation from the elemehts of hu- 
man perversity. The school of truth is per- 
fected in the mouth of these wicked priests, while 
the school of falsehood is perfected in their heart. 


Hence they are able to blaspheme with words 


of prayer, to prophesy with words of demoniacal 
policy. Caiaphas prophesied. ‘Roman Catho- 
lics apply this to popes; popes, though wicked, 
might still be the organs of truth, as Stolberg 
remarks in his History of the Religion of Jesus. 
Our church teaches only—that the Word of God 
and the Sacraments retain their own virtue even 
when administered by unregenerate preachers.” 
Heubner. But here also a relative soundness of 
the Church as a body must be assumable. 

7. The Urim and Thummim are likewise ex- 
pressive of the truth that decision and resolution 
are needful in all cases, while, on the other hand, 
endless vacillation is the greatest evil. There- 
fore God hardens Pharaoh’s heart with the view 
of expediting matters, and Judas also receives 
the command, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” 
The temporal hardening of the people of Israel, 
however, was designed to prevent their eternal 
obduracy, Rom. ix.-xi. 

8. The work of Christ, regarded by His ene- 
mies as a scattering and destroying of the ancient 
people of God, resulted in the creation of a new 
and real people of God, gathered from abroad. 

9. Christ in the wilderness at the beginning 
and the end of His career. In the beginning He 
resolved not to appear publicly under the title 
of the Messiah, to avoid the Messianic conception 
of His nation. Now the time had come for Him 
to issue from the desert for the purpose of sur- 
rendering Himself to the Messianic faith of His 
people, in the state of purification to which He 
had brought it. 

10. Christ the subject of interest and conver- 
sation with all the people, while they are occu- 
pied with services of ordinances and legal works 
of purification. How is this? An ultra-montane 
mind cannot rid itself of the thought of the Evan- 
gelical Confession; moreover, the friends of Jesus 
are present in the camp of legality. 

11. The mandate of the Supreme Council: the 
interdict. Men should show where Christ was. 
Soon He showed Himself and afterwards all 
Christian church-steeples pointed upwards to 
Him. And thus Luther is no longer hidden in 
the Wartburg, but is everywhere proclaiming 
himself to the hierarchy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The decisive effect of the raising of Lazarus.— 
Bethany and its quiet family the starting point 
of the decision: 1. The starting point of the posi- 
tive separation between the friends and the ene- 
mies of Jesus; 2. of the palm-entry ; 8. of Judas, 
aa 4. of the faithful anointing of the dying Christ. 


In the domain of speech the co-' 
operating and counteracting rule of divine pro- 
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—Sincere consciences are liberated from dead 
ordinances by facts of life.—The ‘‘some”’ alsa 
believed that Jesus had raised Lazarus; they 
believed it and trembled with fear and rage. 
Comp. James ii. 19.—Even the new life of Laza- 
rus to some a savor of death unto death.—And 
thus every important awakening is a soul-danger 
(of offence) for those whose attitude towards the 
truth is a false one.—Treachery a main-spring of 
unbelief.—The conference of the Supreme Council 
about the raising of Lazarus: 1. The wicked lack 
of counsel of some; 2. the hellish counsel of the 
high-priest ; 8. the silenced voice of the pious 
counselors (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea) ; 
4. the heavenly counsel of divine Providence.— 
How selfish fear ever brings on by its supersti- 
tious proceedings the very trouble it would avert 
by arbitrary acts (the parents of (dipus).—He 
who thinks to escape some fate by wicked ways 
of his own choosing, incurs the doom he flees.— 
The Supreme Council also prophesied in its own 
fashion,—like the high-priest ; the former con- 
versely, Caiaphas unconsciously.—The recogni- 
tion of the works of Christ uttered by the Supreme 
Council: He doeth many signs.—The saying of 
Caiaphas in its twofold sense.—The irony of di 
vine Providence as exercised over human per- 
versity, Ps. ii. 4.—The ministry of the letter a 
type of the ministry of the spirit; thus, too, un- 
consciously, official—things and words are mani- 
foldly typical.—Christ, by His death, the Rescucr 
of the ancient people, the Creator of a new peo- 
ple.—They would kill Him because He made 
alive. —This the main reproach that the slaying 
ordinance has to raake against vitalizing faith.— 
How the Supreme Council has become a standing 
court of inquisition against Christ.—Jesus, out- 
lawed and banished, in the wilderness.—The 
Jews who have repaired to Jerusalem, do not 
converse about their Jewish rites and ceremonies, 
but about Christ.—The conjectures (bets), as to 
whether He will dare come or not.—The cham- 
pion of God; and Israel with Philistinish thoughts 
concerning Him.—The Jewish edict and inter- 
dict, ver. 57.—How all the world fulfils this 
commandment: 1. How enemies show where 
Christ is; 2. friends.—How Christ gives infor- 
mation concerning Himself. See Matt. xxvi. 64 
—How far the edict was ineffectual or rather ac- 
complished the reverse of its design. 

Srarxe, Hepinezr: How wise worldly-minded 
people and knavish men think themselves, when 
they imagine that they are able to quench the 
word and kingdom of Christ by their false, famous 
strokes of state!—Cramer: It is possible even 
for councils and assemblies of the learned to err, 
—It is never well to make church matters affairs 
of state.—Zeis1us: The Jews thought that if 
they did but put Christ out of the way, their re- 
pose and prosperity would be lastingly secured, 
and it was thus that they lost both their temporal 
and spiritual good things:—Brsx. Wirt. : God 
often punishes the wicked with calamities which 
they thought they had averted.—Cansrrin : It 
is almost a daily occurrence for men to plunge 
into disaster while essaying to ward off some 
imaginary evil.—ZJbid.: It is the way of worldly 
minded politicians to measure all things by the 
standard of profit and gain, not by that of truth, 
righteousness and justice; and this, while in 
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most cases the prosperity of the country is de- 
clared to be the grand reason for such a course, 
though in reality they are actuated by nothing 
but selfishness.—Osianper: The false church is 
cruel and blood-thirsty.—O happy country, unat 
receives the Son of God in His persecution ! 

Guriacn: ‘That He should die instead of the 
whole nation, a cleanse-offering, as it were, to 
avert the ruin that else would threaten the entire 
nation.—It seems that superstition was mingled 
with the unbelief of the Sadducee, or that he 
feigned it while in company with the Pharisees. 
(Not the Sadducees, however, but the Essenes, 
were at variance with the old system of sacri- 
fices).—Not merely for the Jews whom Caiaphas 
meant, but also that He should gather God’s elect 
into His flock from among the heathen, whilst 
this wicked high-priest believed that the disper- 
sion of His followers would be the natural ac- 
companiment of His death, (Quiteright. This, 
however, is the first antithesis present to the 
mind of the evangelist: In the sense of Cai- 
aphas the meaning is: if Christ die, the Jewish 
nation lives, in the ordinary sense,—while the 
higher sense of the ambiguous expression was ; 
if Christ die, the nation lives as a redeemed peo- 
ple, and thus a great nation is formed from the 
scattered children of God).—Lisco: The deci- 
sion of Caiaphas, that the end justifies the means, 
that necessity is here an excuse for injustice.— 
They feel that one must fall: the kingdom of pu- 
rity and truth, or the kingdom of falsehood and 
hypocrisy; and this last, in their avaricious lust 
of dominion, they desire to save. 

GossneR: They are forced to say it them- 
selves: this man doeth many miracles. This is 
true, to be sure,—but—of what consequence isa 
single man? (thinks Caiaphas) it is the many, to 
whom regard is due. The world cares nothing 
for the small ones of the earth; it thinks: what 
if they be unjustly dealt with, so long as the 
others are satisfied ?—Ver. 55. To His last hour 
He was a faithful church-goer and observer of 
religion. If He for once missed a feast-day, the 
people immediately inquired: where is He ?— 
Ver. 57. They wished to prepare themselves a 
festive joy, and to do God a service by slaying 
His Son at the Passover.—We shauld show zt. An 
obedient son of the devil was Judas, who con- 
scientiously obeyed this command of hell and de- 
livered Jesus into their hands. ‘The church 
hath commanded it.” Thus Judas might (fain 
would) think, 

Hevusner: The assembly should have met for 
the recognition of Jesus. It was the duty of the 
Supreme Council to be the first to accept Jesus 
and to call upon the nation to accept Him, But 
from this very college proceeded the rejection 
of Jesus. The power of’self-interest, and avya- 
rice, make men blind to the strongest proofs of 
divine power,—deaf to the voice of God.—Vers. 
49, 50. How are the -weal of the masses and the 
right of the individual to be united? Impure 
state-craft never discovers the right means for 
accomplishing such a result.—The same words 
have an entirely different sense in the mouth of 
the wicked and the meaning of the Holy Ghost. 
—Ver. 54. This concealment of Jesus also be- 
longed to His state of humiliation. The Light 
that lightened all men must withdraw itself.— 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
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Often it was a hidden country, valley, that res 
ceived Christ’s faithful ones until the wrath of 
the enemy was overpast. : 

ScuLEIERMACHER: Evil should be overcome 
only bv good. But to do evil that good may come 
is the grossest perversity and the worst depra- 
yvity into which man can fall.—Involuntarily he 
prophesied, and in uttering the counsel of hu- 
man depravity, he declared at the same time the 
counsel of eternal wisdom and love,—the counsel 
of Him who gave His Son for us while we were 
yet sinners, 

Busser, ver. 46: They went their way to the 
Pharisees who were a net spread, Hos. vy. 1.— 
Once, on the threshold of the Promised land, Is- 
rael was blessed through the prediction of a 
prophet whowould fain have cursed; him the 
strength of the Lord overpowered, putting words 
into his mouth which confirmed the promise made 
to the Patriarchs and renewed through Moses, 
Num. xxiii. 24. Thus Caiaphas, willing to curse, 
must now, a second Balaam, on the threshold of 
the New Covenant, pronounce a blessing upon 
the true Israel, confirming the prediction of the 
law and the prophets concerning the expiatory 
death of the Lamb (see, however, the note to 
ver. 51).—‘‘Caiaphas and Pilate condemned Je- 
sus, but both must testify of Him in words ex- 
ceeding the sense which they consciously at- 
tached to them; here Caiaphas witnesses to the 
high-priestly death of Christ,—there Pilate testi- 
fies to His kingdom, in the superscription of the 
cross” (BrncEL).—John reads the names of 
many scattered ones already written in God’s 
heart as children; he gazes with opened eyes 
into the holy mission movement of the whole re- 
conciled world, which movement shall not end un- 
til all that the Father hath given the Son are 
brought together. 

[Craven: From Origen: Ver. 47. This speech 
an evidence of their audacity and blindness.—Ver. 
51. Not every one who prophesies is a prophet, 
as not every one who does a just action is just. 
—Ver. 54. Jesus therefore walked no more openly 
among the Jews: It is praiseworthy when strug- 
gles are at hand (pressed upon us) not to avoid 
confession or refuse to suffer; and itis no less 
praiseworthy to avoid giving occasion for such 
trial. If we do not avoid our persecutor, when 
we have the opportunity (without sin), we make 
ourselves responsible for his offence. From 
Gregory: Vers, 50-53. That which human cru- 
elty executed against Him, He turned to the pur- 
poses of His mercy. From Augustine: Vers. 
47, 48. They were afraid of losing temporal 
things and thought not of eternal life, and thus 
they lost both.—Ver. 54. He would show by ex- 
ample that believers do not sin by retiring from 
the sight of persecutors.——From Curysostom: 
Ver. 51. The power of the Holy Ghost in draw- 
ing forth a prophecy from a wicked man.—The 
virtue of a (divinely appointed) office.—Ver. 56. 
His enemies made the feast time, the time of His 
death. From Aucuin: Ver. 56. Men may 
seek Jesus with bad intent. From THropay- 
nacr: Vers, 55-57. While engaged in purifica. 
tions they were plotting our Lord’s death._— 
From Burxirr: Vers. 44, 46. The different ef- 
fects produced by this miracle.—Ver. 48. Op- 
posers of Christ color their enmity with spe- 
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cious pretences.—Ver. 50. A most wicked speech: 
as a judge he regarded not what was lawful but 
as a politician consented to what was (apparently) 
expedient.—It is unlawful to (strive to) promote 
the greatest national good by unlawful means.— 
Ver. 51. It is consistent with the holiness of 
God to make use of the worst of men in decla- 
ring His will.—Ver. 53. The baneful effects of 
evil counsel, especially from leading men.—— 
From M. Henry: Ver. 47. The witness of the 
Sanhedrin for Christ.—Ver. 48. The success of 
the gospel the dread of its adversaries. When 
men lose piety they lose courage. Pretended 
fears are often the color of malicious designs.— 
Vers. 49, 50. Carnal policy commonly sets up 
reasons of state in opposition to rules of justice. 
—That calamity which we seek to escape by sin, 
we take the most effectual course to bring upon us. 
—That the welfare of communities is to be preferred 
before that of individuals, is a true or false maxim 
as it may be employed; itis expedient and hono- 
rable for an individual to hazard his life for his 
country, but itis devilish for rulers to put an in- 
nocent man to death under color of consulting 
the public safety.—Ver. 51. Caiaphas prophesied 
—1. God often employs wicked men as His in- 
struments; 2. prophecy in the mouth is no in- 
fallible evidence of grace in the heart.—Vers. 
51, 52. The enlargement of the Evangelist on 
the prophecy, teaching—l. for whom Christ 
died, (1) the Jews, (2) the children of God scat— 
tered abroad, (a) then living, (6) throughout all 
time; 2. the purpose of His death concerning 
these, to gather them together in one.—Christ’s dy- 
ing is—1. the great attractive of our hearts; 2. 
the great centre of our unity, (1) by the merit of 
His death recommending all in one to the favor 
of God, (2) by the motive of His death drawing 





each to the love of every other.—Ver. 53. Evil 
men confirm’ themselves and one another in ill 
practices by conference.—Ver. 57. It is an ag- 
gravation of the sins of rulers when they make 
their subjects the instruments of their unright- 
eousness.——F rom Scorr: Vers. 47-57. No de- 
vices of man can derange the purposes of God ; 
whilst hypocrites and worldlings pursue their 
own projects, Christ still communes with His 
disciples (ver. 54) and orders all things for His 
own glory and their salvation. From BARNES: 
Vers. 50, 51. God may—1l. fulfill the words of 
the wicked in a way they do not intend; 2. make 
their wicked plots the means of accomplishing 
His purposes. From A Piain CoMMENTARY 

Oxford): Ver. 51. The unworthiness of the indivi- 

wal does not affect the sanctity of his office. 
From Ryuu: Ver. 46. Seeing miracles will not 
necessarily convert souls, Luke xvi. 31.—Vers. 
47-57. The power of unbelief; ecclesiastical 
rulers are often the foremost enemies of the gos- 
pel. Ver. 50. What is morally wrong can never 
be politically right.—Ver. 53. The conclusions of 
grest ecclesiastical councils are sometimes wicked. 
—Ver. 54. Christ retires Himself for a season 
before His last great work; it is well to get 
alone and be still, before we undertake any great 
work for God.—Ver. 55. What importance bad 
men sometimes attach to outward ceremonial. 
The religion which expends itself in zeal for 
outward formalities is worthless. From OWEN: 
Ver. 52. Gathered in one, t.e., into one spiritual 
nation or people. 

[Vers. 47-50. The blinding power of hate.— 
Ver. 54. Christ never.acted recklessly nor in 
bravado, nor in the spirit of one seeking martyr- 
dom; He hid Himself from danger when duty did 
not require exposure. } 














Il. 


ANTITHESIS BETWEEN FAITHFULNESS AND APOSTASY IN THE CIRCLE OF DISCIPLES ITSELF. 


THE LIFE- 


FEAST OVER LAZARUS AN ANTICIPATORY CELEBRATION OF THE DEATH OF Jesus. THE ANOINT- 
ING (OF THE MESSIAH, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SIX DAYS’ WORK oF His PASSION, THR 


NEW SIX DAYS’ WORK FOR 


THE REDEMPTION AND GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD). 


Cuap, XII. 1—8. 


(Matt. xxvi. 6-16; Mark xiv. 8-11; Luke xxii. 8-6.) 


1 Then Jesus [therefore], 


six days before the passover, 
Lazarus was which [who] had been dead,’ whom he [Jesus]? 


came to Bethany, where 
raised from the dead. 


2 There they made him a supper [dinner]; and Martha served: but Lazarus was 


3 one of them that sat [reclined] at 


the table with him. Then took Mary a pound 


of ointment of [pure] spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and 


wiped [dried ]* 
4 the ointment. 


his feet with her hair; and the 
Then saith [Judas Iscariot] one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, 


house was filled with the odour of 


Simon’s son [omit Simon’s son],> which should betray him [who was about to be: 


5 tray him], Why was 


6 and given to the poor? This [however] he said, not 
he was a thief, and had the bag [kept the purse], 


the poor; but because 
24 


not this ointment sold for three hundred pence [den4ries], 


that [because] he cared for 
and bare 
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“Vp [laid hold of, took away] what was put therein. Then said Jesus, Let her alone; 


against the 


day of my burying hath she kept this [Suffer her that she may keep 
8 this for (or, until) the day of my burial]." 


For the poor always ye have [ye have 


always] with you; but me ye have not always.° 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[In Cod. Sin. B. L. X. 


6 reOvyxws is wanting, on which account Lachmann and Alford have bracketed the 


dTischendorf, Westcott and Hort have omitted them. Probably this purposely significant term was employed as 
aaand of the fact that aman who had lately been dead did, by means of the miracle of Christ, appear as one of the guests 


at the feast. 
2 Ver. 1._[Tischendorf, Alford, etc., read 


—P.S 


It is, however, superfluous, the fact being sufficiently indicated without it.—P. 8.] 
; vA é Ingods in accordance with Sin. A. B. D. E.G., etc. 


The text. rec. omits it. 


’s he 2,—[Setrvov should perhaps be better translated dinner or feast, than supper, for it was the chief meal of the 


Jews, as also of the Greeks and Romans, taken after the work and heat of the day early in the evening and often prolonged 


into the night. dpuorov is breakfast, lunch.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 3.—[éxudoow or éxmartw, to wipe off, to wipe dry, in poets and later prose writers, for the Attic amondpyvume 


and éfoudpyvuyt.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 4.—Instead of *IovSas Siuwvos “Ioxapudrys in accordance with Codd. A.Q, and the Recepta, Tischendorf simply 


i . in accordance with Cod. B. and seyeral minuscules. i g 0 
re onsite [Tischendorf, ed. 8, Alford, Westcott and Hort read lovdas o *Iokapiwrns, without 


ous. Omitted also from the Sin. 
Sipwvos.—P. 8.] 


Siuwvos appears doubtful, being now become superflu- 


6 Ver. 6.—{A dyvdprov (Lat. denarius=10 asses), a Roman coin, is equal to the Attic drachma, about 15 or 17 cents of 


our money. Three hundred denarii therefore 
a very false idea of the value of this ointment. 


are about £9 16s. sterling, or from 45 to 50 Am. dollars. 
Dimes or shillings (in the New York sense) would come nearer.—P. 8.]} 


The EK. V. gives 


7 Ver. 7.—Instead of cis thy Hudpay Tov evrapracuod TeTHpyKev [hath kept] avro (comp. Mark xiv. 8), Lachmann and 
Tischendorf [Alford, Westcott and Hort] read in accordance with . B. D. K. L. and others, Vulgate and other translations 


d Fathers: iva eis Thy Hucpav Tod évradiacnod THpHaH (may keep]. The Sin. likewise. j 
He 8 War. 8.—'The ‘ighth fires is wanting in Cod. D. “and might be suspected of having been introduced from Matt. xxvi. 
11; Mark xiv. 7,if it came before des, and the characteristic order of the words were the same as in the Synoptists 


(iischou first).” Meyer. 


Here, however, the complete preponderance of Codd. is alone decisive in favor of the verse. 


‘Vischendorf, ed. 8, Alford and Westcott and Hort retain it.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Jesus therefore came.—The ovv is 
certainly not designed merely to resume the story 
of Jesus (Meyer); neither does it declare simply 
that Jesus went consciously and freely to meet 
death (Luthardt). It is preparatory to the fact 
that Jesus Himself showed Himself to the San- 
hedrists in the most public manner. The edict 
commanding that information should be given of 
the hidden Jesus, was answered by Him with the 
pilm-entry. (Starke, from harmonistic interest, 
supposes two anointings in Bethany, one at the 
house of Simon, two days before the Passover, 
the other at the house of Lazarus, six days before 
the Passover. ) 

Six days before the Passover.*—See 
Comm. on, Matt., ch. XXVI. [Am ed., p. 454 ff, 
and Robinson’s Harmony, pp. 207 and 212 ff.— 
P.S.] The 15th of Nisan was the dying day 
of Jesus, a Friday; six days before, therefore, 
was the Sabbath (the 9th of Nisan). We learn 
here that a day intervened between the depar- 
ture of Jesus from Ephraim (and Jericho) and 
the palm-entry on Sunday; this day is passed 
over by the Synoptists, who place the palm-entry 
in immediate connection with the departure from 
Jericho. In accordance with the more exact 
statement of John, we must suppose that Jesus 
left Jericho on Friday,in company with the fes- 
tive caravan,and arrived in the neighborhood of 
the Mount of Olives. Here they rested during 





* [mpd & nuepOv tod waoxa, instead of € yucpars mpd Tod 
masxxa, is no Latinism (ante six dies, instead of six dies ante 
pascha), but very frequent in later Greek writers (Philo, Jo- 
sephus, Plutarch, Appian, efc.), see Winer, p. 518f., 7th ed. 
The same combination is formed with wera, and in local spe- 
tifications, comp. ch. xi.18, a> amd oradiwy Sexarévte. | Gres- 
well (as quoted by Alford) defines the expression to be exclu- 
sive of the period named as the limit ad quem or a quo (accord- 
ing as mp6 or wera may be used), but inclusive of the day or 
waunth or year of the occurrence specitied.—P. 8.] 





the Sabbath. Qn the evening of that day, after 
the legal Sabbath time, the meal was prepared 
for Him at which the anointing occurred.* 

Upon the difference which Meyer and others 
pretend to discover between John and the Sy- 
noptists see the Comm. on Matthew ; see the same 
on the motives which induced the Synoptists to 
transpose chronologically the story of the anoint- 
ing, and make it introductory to the history of 
the Passion. 

Meyer reckons with Ewald from the 14th back 
to the 8th of Nisan; he also asserts, however, that 
it was a Sabbath, in accordance with the false 
assumption that Jesus died on the 14th of Nisan, 
and yet ona Friday. Grotius, Tholuck, Wiese- 
ler and others fix upon Friday, because the law 
regulating a Sabbath day’s journey forbids the 
arrival in Bethany on the Sabbath. Hence, ac- 
cording to Tholuck, the feast was on Friday eve- 
ning. But certainly the caravan of pilgrims to 
the feast might be encamped on the Sabbath 
around the Mount of Olives, and thus extend it- 
self into the vicinity of Bethany. Theophylact 
and Liicke are in favor of the 9th Nisan. Others 
reckon it to have been Sunday (De Wette) others 
Monday (Baur). The matter is confused by pre- 
judice respecting the difference between John 
and the Synoptists, and by the different ways of 
reckoning,—from the 14th or 15th Nisan. (Upon 
the calculation of this date see Jacobi, Stud. u. 
Kritik. 1838, No. 4; Wieseler, Chronol., p. 877; 
Wichelhaus, Leidensgeschichte, p. 147.) 

The trajectio verborum mpd && juepov instead of 


iN 


& quéparc mpd seems to have been made for the 





* (Wordsworth: “ This Supper at Bethany was probably on 
the Sabbath before His death. It was on a Sabbath—the Sab- 
bath before that great Sabbath, on which Christ rested in the 
grave and fulfilled the Sabbath, and prepared the grave asa 
place of rest for all who pass from this life in His faith and 
fear.” He also allegorizes on the meaning of Bethany, a house 
of passage, as prefiguring the passage to the spiritual banquet 
in Paradise.—P. 8.] 
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Sake of emphasis: perchance, before the great 
six days’ work or Hexaémeron of this passover. 

Woaere Lazarus was.—Made prominent as 
a continual living sign of the glory of Jesus; also 
in particular as a motive for the anointing of 
Mary, for the palm-entry,and for the hatred of 
the Sanhedrin. 

Ver. 2. There they made Him a dinner 
(feast).—See the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Mark. The Jews were fond of giving enter- 
tainments at the close of the Sabbath. Thefollow- 
ing points in John’s statement are characteristic: 

1. The representation of the feast as a festive 
celebration of the raising of Lazarus in the cir- 
cle of the brother and sisters of Bethany. 

2. The distinct delineation of the three,—La- 
zarus sits with the guests; he is therefore per- 
fectly well; Martha serves at table, in accord- 
ance with her way, and as hostess; Mary glori- 
fies the feast by the extraordinary anointing. 

8. The manner of the anointing. ‘A vase of 
precious ointment,” says Matthew; ‘of pure, 
precious nard,” says Mark; ‘“‘a pound of oint- 
ment of pure precious nard,” says John (comp. 
the precise mention of the one hundred pounds 
of spices, ch. xix. 39, and other precise accounts ; 
for instance, ch. xxi. 11). According to Mat- 
thew, she anoints the head of Jesus; likewise ac- 
cording to Mark,—breaking the flask, however ; 
according to Matthew, she pours it on his head, 
—so, too, according to Mark; John gives promi- 
nence to the fact that she anointed the feet of 
Jesus and dried them with her hair. Manifestly 
this latter item does not exclude the former ones; 
to John, however, this strong expression of ado- 
ration and devotion is the main point. 

The trait reported by John reminds us of the 
anointing of the feet of Jesus by the great sin- 
ner; fromthis similarity, as well as from the 
name of Simon in Luke, some have taken occa- 
sion, utterly without ground, to identify this his- 
tory with that related by Luke ch. vii. 37 ff. 
Furthermore John mentions that the house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment. 

4. John, who gives the most explicit account 
of the act of Mary, pursues the same course with 
regard to the censure encountered by that act. 
According to Matthew, the disciples were angry, 
—according to Mark, some had indignation, —ac- 
cording to John, one of the disciples, Judas, Si- 
mon’s son, the Iscariot, lifted up his voice. It 
is John alone, too, who distinctly characterizes 
Judas as a thief. We arrive at the conclusion 
‘that the murmuring originated with Judas, that 
it infected some of the disciples; but that the 
disciples generally were, by their silence, more 
or less concerned in this sin. John seems best 
to have understood Mary who, in her feeling, was 
in advance of the entire circle of disciples. On 
the other hand, John omits the promise for Mary, 
that her deed should be proclaimed in all the 
world; he mentions, however, the exceedingly 
significant saying: she hath kept the ointment 
for this day. 

Ver. 8. A pound.*—According to Olshausen, 

* [The Greek Aétpa, the Latin libra, a pound, was adopted 
into the Aramaic, and is found in the Rabbinical writings as 
equivalent toa mina (see Friedlieb, Archdol. der Letidensgesch., 
p. 33, quoted by Alford). The Roman libra was divided into 
12 ounces, and wet’ equivalent to nearly 12 ounces avoirdu- 
pois.—P. 8.] 














this unwonted measure of ointment employed’by 
her was an expression of love; Meyer corrects 


‘him: she did not anoint withthe pound, but from 


it. But John writes,—she took the pound and 
the house was filled with the odor; Mark writes 
that she broke the vase. Had not the anointing 
in its heroic measure given rise to the appear- 
ance of prodigality, Judas would hardly have 
ventured to speak, and would have still less met 
with assent among the disciples. ‘‘*Who knows 
whether it was a Roman ora Greek pound? And 
the ancient Greek pound was but half as large as 
the Roman pound, while that, again, does not 
equal our pound.” Braune. Comp. Comm. on 
Matthew. p. 463, Am. Ed. 

Anointed the feet.—“ The anointing of the 
head at feasts was a customary thing, and mrght 
have been passed over by the Evangelist in order 
to mention the unusual demonstration of love for 
which the remainder of the ointment might be 
employed. To washthe feet with tepid water, 
and then to anoint them with costly oil, is men- 
tioned in the Talmud tr. Menachoth as a duty of 
maid-servants.” Tholuck. Braune gives promi- 
nence to the fact, that the anointing of the feet 
was also particularly noticeable to John, since 
he reclined by the side of Jesus and the anoint- 
ing of the feet took place close behind him. 

Ver. 5. For three hundred denaries [7. ¢., 
between forty-five and fifty dollars gold. See 
Text. Nott 6.—P. 8.]. See Comm, on Matthew. 
The precise estimation is characteristic. Indi- 
cative of the wealth of the family. [Utterly in- 
consistent with Hengstenberg’s hypothesis of the 
identity of the historic Lazarus with the poor 
Lazarus of the parable.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 6. He kept the purse, yAwoodxouov, cash 
repository.* Luther, significantly and express- 
ively: the purse (Beutel). The common cash-box, 
made up by male and female disciples (Luke viii. 
3), to supply the common wants, Alms for the 
poor likewise (ch. xiii. 29) were of course taken 
from this coffer. This keeping of the cash must 
have been connected with a corresponding talent 
possessed by Judas; that talent, however, was, 
in its turn, connected with the temptation that 
made him a thief; and thus a connection exists 
between his chiliastic views of the kingdom of 
Christ and the despondency which led him to 
turn traitor (see Comm. on Matthew, ch.x.). He 
proved himself a thief by his management of the 
coffer. He laid hold of what was put therein. 
He put aside for himself a portion of what others 
offered. Baordlew may mean: he bore, kept ( por-~ 
tabat) what was donated (Vulgate, Luther, Licke, 
etc., Luthardt), [De Wette, Alford, Ebrard, Heng- 
stenberg, Ewald, Godet], and he bore away, stole 
(auferebat), he abstracted the deposits (Origen, 
Nonnus and others, Meyer). Stress has been 
laid upon the article, as opposed to the latter 
view. It isinconceivable that Judas should have 
purloined everything. Be it observed that Ba- 





* [Lit., a tongue-box (from yAdooa and couéw) or reed-case 
for keeping the tongues or mouth-pieces of pipes and flutes ; 
then any kind of chest, or box, or pouch, or purse for money. 
Found only in late writers. Mark the striking contrast be- 
tween the money-box of Judas and the alabaster box of Mary, 
his thirty pieces of silver and her three hundred dendries, his 
love of money and her liberality, his hypocritical profession 
of concern for the poor and her noble deed for the Lord, his 
wretched end and her blessed memory throughout the Chriss 
tian world to the end of time.—P. §.] 
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ordtevv also means to lay hold of, to touch, to han- 
dle.* We adopt this intermediate signification : 
he laid violent hands on the money and especially 
on the alms. His lusting after the three hundred 
denaries renders him not simply heartless to- 
wards Mary’s beautiful act, but it also makes him 
# hypocrite. 

With reference to the apparent singularity of 
his being intrusted by Jesus with the purse, the 
following considerations are to be pondered: 

1. The common purse itself, doubtless, did not 
acquire considerable importance before the final 
departure from Galilee; 2. the appointment of 
the cashier was probably a general determina- 
tion of the disciples rather than a matter with 
which Christ particularly concerned Himself. 
Compare the institution of deacons, Acts. v1. 3. 
8. The disciples must learn by experience that 
their reliance upon the brilliant talent of Judas 
—in accordance with this trust, doubtless, he was 
introduced by their intercession into the circle 
of the apostles (see Comm, on Matthew)—was even 
in this point premature. 4. Jesus committed the 
bag to him, not indeed to deprive him of all ex- 
cuse for his treason (Chrysostom and others), but 
He committed it to him having respect to his des- 
tiny, and because such a character might better 
be cured by confidence than by mistrust. 5. We 
are guilty of a wondrous over-estimation of the 
eashiership in relation to the apostolic dignity, 
if we think that a man intrusted with the former 
is beset with greater difficulties than one upon 
whom the latter is conferred. The Lord in a 
measure intrusted Judas with Himself and His 
life; it was a small thing for Him to commit the 
money-bag to his keeping. So the grand ques- 
tion would again be: wherefore He called him 
(hereupon comp. Leben Jesu, IL., p. 6938 and 700). 
Since Jesus could venture to have Judas for His 
apostle, He might well risk having him tor Hus 
cashier. 6. The history, it is probable, was also 
_ intended to be expressive of the standard by 
which the purse was here estimated in relation 
to higher good things, and it should be a signi- 
ficant warning to the Church not to reckon upon 
the security of an accumulation of external 
church-property. 

Ver. 7. That she may keep this [t7p707, 
spoken proleptically, and therefore, like all simi- 
lar expressions of our Lord, somewhat enigma- 
tically] for the day of my burial.—See the 
Trxtvat Notes. We do not understand the 
reading of Lachmann as Meyer does: Let her 
wlone that she may (not give this oil, a portion 
of which she has just used to anoint My feet, 
to the poor, but) keep it for the day of My em- 
balming. Meyer means, namely, on the actual 
day of burial. In this we can detect nought of 
the ‘odor of the ointment.” The sense is: Per- 
mit her to keep the ointment (which she might 
already have used at the burial of Lazarus and 
which would not keep well in thy bag) for the 
day of My burial (which is now ideally present 
with the outbreak of thy malignity). In this 
we, at the same time, read the declaration that 
she, though without being clearly conscious of 
His approaching death, did entertain a forebo- 





* (Meyer, while substantially agreeing with Lange, objects 
that Baorégey means to seize only in the literal sense of yy- 
Lahav (Suidas).—P. 8.] 
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ding presentiment of it and offered this great 
sacrifice of love as her farewell to Him. Baum- 
garten-Crusius: Suffer her, that she may have 
kept; Luthardt; that she has reserved. These 
explanations too are grammatically proper in 
the sense: leave her this, do not grudge her this, 
—that she has kept it and is even now saving it 
from your bag for the anointing of My body 
unto death. We are of opinion that the rpeiv 
also contains an allusion to the infidelity of 
Judas; a reference which, as well as the nume- 
rous authorities, recommends this reading ; and 
we deny the need for the explanation that the 
reading originated in the necessity for meeting 
the objection urging the later occurrence of the 
embalming (Liicke. ) 

Ver. 8. For the poor, efc. 
thew on the same passage. 


See Com. on Mat- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the Comm. on Matthew and Mark. The 
anointing of the Messiah, the Anointed One, previ- 
ous to His public procession as the Messiah and 
entry into Jerusalem: (1) By whom anointed? 
The Christ by a grateful, presageful Christian 
woman. (2) Wherewith anointed? With flowing 
ointment, with precious balm, the offering of de- 
voted love. (3) How anointed? On the head 
and feet. The hair which adorned the head of 
His disciple, appropriated to His service. (4) 
Whereunto anointed? To His high-priestly sa- 
crificial death as the completion of His life-work 
(to the six days’ work of His Passion, as the 
preliminary condition of His Sabbath), Witha 
foreboding presentiment, half consciously, half 
unconsciously, well known to the Spirit of God. 

2. The sit days before the Passover (until the 
death of Jesus) the six days of Christ’s great 
toil and labor. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 1 ff. and the 
symbolism of the number six in ch. ii. 6. 

8. The post-celebration of the raising of Lazarus 
at the same time the pre-celebration of the death 
of Jesus. This connection makes the death of 
Jesus appear in a peculiar sense a sacrifice for 
His friends and His friend in Bethany. 

4. The festive celebration of the Bethanian fumily 
in honor of the Lord a symbol of the feasts of 
the living communion in the Church, and of the 
heavenly feast. 

5. The involuntary similarity in the anointing 
of the great disciple and that of the great sinner 
[Luke vii. 86.—P. S.] The contrast and its 
equalization, The disciple as a sinner,—the 
sinner as a disciple,—at the feet of Jesus.— 
If the washing of a pilgrim’s feet denoted the 
termination of the little journey of a day, so the 
anointing of the feet of Jesus with oil might be 
indicative of the end of His glorious life-pil- 
grimage. Thus too did the great sinner anoint 
the feet of Jesus, wetting them with her tears— 
those feet which had drawn near to. rescue her. 
But in owr anointing there is a predominant 
reference forwards, to the death of Jesus, in 
accordance with His explanation. 

6. The contrast between the heavenly offering 
and life-portrait of Mary and the hellish malice 
and death-portrait of Judas. Faith’s half-con- 
scious presentiment of the death of Jesus and 
of its import, within the breast of Mary The 
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already half-conscious thought of the betrayal to 
death in the soul of Judas. The evangelic hearty 
acquiescence of Mary in the Passion of Christ. 
The anti-christian self-will of Judas in his ob- 
duracy. The deed of the innermost heart and 
the words of the outermost hypocrisy. Over 
against the first ripe Christian woman stands 
the first ripe anti-christ. Heaven and hell in 
their manifestations drawn up in close opposi- 
tion. 4 

7. The silence of Mary, the speech of Jesus. 

8. Christ suffers no sort of hypocrisy to obtain 
dominion in His Church; neither hypocrisy of 
prayer nor of fasting, nor humanistic eleemosy- 
nary hypocrisy. 

9. The doctrine of Judas is at bottom self- 
destroying. If every one should sell the pre- 
cious ointment, in order to give it to the poor, 
it would be rendered worthless. Judas must 
therefore assume: the ointment is too good for 
Christ; it is for people of higher rank, or the 
moment is not one of sufficient importance. 
Pauperism. 

10. Antithesis between the fixed affairs and 
exercises in the kingdom of God and the unique, 
irrecoverable moments; and the subordination 
of the former to the latter. 

11. An evangelic flash of light, illuminating 
the subject of church-property, the temptations 
of administration and the dangers of an increase 
of property in the common treasury (see Acts 
Wau): 

is The gradual hardening of Judas at the 
two feasts of the glory and grace of Christ. 
Great operations of grace are succeeded in false 
minds by a great reaction of wickedness. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In what way Jesus, upon the edict of the San- 
hedrin commanding that information should be 
given against Him, Himself appears by making 
the palm-entry into Jerusalem.—The six work- 
days or Passion-days of Christ until Haster.— 
The feast at Bethany or the trio (Lazarus and 
his sisters) in three different meetings with the 
Lord: 1. The visit of Jesus: Lazarus probably 
at his business, Martha serving, Mary learning 
at Jesus’ feet [Luke x.]. 2. The return of Jesus: 
Lazarus in the grave, Martha busy about the 
grave of Lazarus, Mary with her tears at the 
feet of Jesus [John xi.]. 3. The departure of 
Jesus: Lazarus at the table, participating in the 
feast, Martha the festive hostess, Mary with the 
costly oiatment at Jesus’ feet [John xii.]. Or: 
1. The school of the word; 2. the battle-ground 
of distress; 3. the feast of salvation.—The fes- 
tival in Bethany compared with the festival of 
the Lord’s Supper. Agreement, difference.—- 
The house was filled with the odor of the oint- 
ment.—The anointing in its signification: 1. 
The expression of the most heartfelt gratitude, 
2. of the most solemn veneration and homage, 
3. of the deepest humility, 4. of the most de- 
voted love, 5. of the holiest sorrow, 6. of the 
boldest confidence.—How Mary by her spirit of 
sacrifice manifests her budding courage in the 
face of the cross and death.—The discipless, a 
ripe Christian heart, uncomprehended even iu 
the circle of the disciples, and in advance of 





most of the disciples.—Mary and Judas.—The 
two in their participation in the death of Jesus. 
—Self-denial, in its heavenly brilliance, over 
against selfishness, in hellish darkness.—The 
connection of fanaticism and avarice in the soul 
of Judas (after the prelude of Balaam).—How 
the secrets of hell come to light face to face with 
the secrets of heaven.—The Lord’s defence of 
Mary in its eternal signification: 1. A defence 
of a festive spirit in opposition to hypocritical 
sadness, 2. of great love-offerings in opposition 
to a hypocritical reckoning, 3 of holy spending 
(prodigality) in opposition to a hypocritical 
pauperism.—The perception of the unique mo- 
ments of life.—The censure of Judas, merely as 
a rude disturbance of the feast, immoral and re- 
prehensible; on the other hand, the reproof of 
Christ gentle, mild, in accordance with the fes- 
tive spirit and intelligible in its hidden sharp- 
ness to the disturber of the peace alone.—The 
separation between Christ and the poor made by 
Judas, was opposed to the spirit of Clrist (see 
Matt. xxv. 85). For: 1. In the true veneration 
of Christ consists the most effectual caring for 
the poor; 2. true care for the poor ministers to 
Christ in the poor.—While, therefore, Christ 
accedes to the separation of Judas, He at the 
same time pronounces His judgment upon the 
false, externalized care of the poor. (External- 
ized poverty itself is forever at your hecls; it is 
inexterminable; but Christ, meanwhile, is van- 
ishing from you).—The contradiction in the 
censure of Judas. If Christ should not be an- 
ointed with the precious ointment, who then 
should? People of rank? Manifestly, the Lord 
has grown small and poor in his sight, and the 
polite world rich and great.—The offence of 
Judas: 1. The fair, festive joy augments his 
gloom, 2. the celebration of the honor of Jesus 
his envy, 8. the princely munificence his avarice, 
4, the mild reproof his exasperation against 
Him, 5. the heavenly calmness with which Jesus 
saw through him the dark self-confusion in 
which he surrendered himself to the influences 
of Satan.—The false antithesis which Judas 
makes between Christ and the poor: 1. It 
asperses the Lord; 2. it asperses poverty.—A 
prelude to pauperism.—The judgment upon this 
pauperism: 1. It loses the Christ; 2. it re- 
tains the poor.—How the spirit of Christ is vic- 
torious over the disturbances of the feast. 
Starke: Zeisius: Though Christ gave place 
for a time to the rage of His enemies, He, never- 
theless, returns in accordance with His divine 
vocation; duty, therefore, must not be aban- 
doned by a teacher or by any Christian on ac- 
count of danger.—Hxepincer: Love spares no 
expense.—CansteIn: All Christ’s friends, when 
they have been awakened by Him, sup with Him 
in the kingdom of grace (Rev. iii. 20), and when 
He shall have aroused them from bodily death at 
the last day, they shall sit with Him at His table 
in the kingdom of glory, Luke xvi. 22; xxii. 30 
—That which is spent on Christ is not wasted 
but well employed.—Cramer: Even in extreme 
persecution God does not leave His own without 
comfort and refreshment.—A friend of Christ 
gladly lays out all that he has, even to the very 
choicest of his possessions, in testimony of his 
love to his Saviour.—Nothing more shameful thay 
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ingratitude.—ZzIsIvs: Hypocrites always find 
something to censure in the works and conduct 
of honest Christians.—Jdid.: Judas is a true 
type of wicked church-patrons, directors, mana~ 
gers of ecclesiastical estates, who, under cover 
of all sorts of specious reasons, secure to them- 
selves the funds, benefices and revenues and do 
not restore them).—Christ espouses the cause 
of His people and defends them faithfully.— 
Prscaror: Men, impelled by the Holy Ghost, 
frequently perform an important action without 
comprehending its significance. 

Braune: What a feast was that where the 
noble Simon, gratefully rejoicing in his health, 
was host; Lazarus, the visible trophy of life’s 
. triumph over death ; friend Martha, persona- 
ting business-like alacrity, is the waitress; but 
where Mary, as thoughtful love, brings pre- 
cious oil, and Jesus, the Son of God, going 
to a death upon the cross, appears as guest, 
to refresh Himself on the way! Heres a table 
prepared for Him in the presence of His enemies, 
and His head is anointed with oil, Ps. xxiii. 5. 
—To John, Bethany is as one house, and fami- 
lies friendly to Jesus (the house of Simon the 
leper, the house of Lazarus and his sisters) 
are as one family.—1 Tim. vi. 10.—Like Mary, 
prevent death, that death may not prevent 
thee and cut off thine opportunity.—GossNER: 
Mary. With her what was outward proceeded 
from within, as it always should be.—The odor 
of her ointment, ete. How the glorious odor of 
the gospel fills all Christendom, and particularly 
the house of a heart that receives it.—Judas 
betrayed that he would rather have money in 
his purse than his Saviour in his heart.—Yes, 
to such lengths do abuses go that the thief, 
avarice, covetousness, the devil, steals into the 
apostolic college. —Ointments were preserved 
among the household treasures until burial.—It 
is true that we have Jesus always with us in the 
poor, but His presence with us is not always to 
be felt. Therefore when He discloses Himself 
so perceptibly, as if we saw Him, as if He were 
corporeally and visibly present, we must profit 
by this occasion and not forsake Him for the 
sake of outside works that can be performed at 
another time. 

ScuiereRMACHER: The human kindliness and 
pleasantness of the Redeemer.—As Christians, 
who have become what they are by the death of 
the Lord, death itself must remain a something 
continually present to us all, But gladsomeness 
of heart is just what turns even the continual 
thought of death into something that does not 
annoy us in the cheerful moments of social life. 
—Matuer: The odor of the ointment. Thus the 
house had suddenly become the very opposite of 
the grave (there a savor of mould,—here # sa- 
vor of life).—The days of glory and the cross in 
Jerusalem stand in the closest connection with 
the occurrences in Bethany. 

[Craven: From Avcustine: Ver. 6. Judas 
was already a thief, and followed our Lord in 
body, not in heart: wherein we are taught the 
duty of tolerating wicked men in the Church (for 
a season.—H. R. C.)—It is not surprising that 
Judas who was accustomed to steal money from the 
bag, should betray our Lord for money.—In the 
person of Judas are represented the wicked in 
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the Church. From Axcurn: Ver. 1. As the 
time approached in which our Lord had resolved 
to suffer, He approached the place He had chosen 
for the scene of His suffering.—Ver. 2. The 
Lord’s Supper is the faith of the Church work- 
ing by love.—Martha serveth, whenever a be- 
lieving soul devotes itself to the worship of the 
Lord.—Lazarus is one of them that sit at table 
when those who have been raised from the death 
of sin, rejoice together with the righteous, in the 
presence of truth, and are fed with the gifts of 
heavenly grace. From Burxirr: Ver. 1. Our 
Lord’s example teaches us that although we are 
bound by all lawful means to preserve ourselves 
from the violence of persecutors, yet when God’s 
time for our suffering is come we ought to set 
our faces cheerfully toward it.—Ver. 3. When 
strong love prevails in the heart nothing is ad- 
judged too dear for Christ.—Vers. 4-6. How 
does a covetous heart think every thing too good 
for Christ.—Vers. 5-7. Men may, through ig- 
norance or prejudice, censure those actions which 
God commends.——From M. Henry: Ver. 1. As 
there is a time when we are allowed to shift for 
our own preservation, so there isa time when we 
are called to jeopard our lives for God.—Ver. 2. 
Martha served: Our Lord had formerly reproved 
her for being trowbled with much serving, she did 
not therefore leave off all serving as some who 
being reproved for one extreme run into another. 
—Better a waiter at Christ’s table than a guest at 
the table of a prince.—Lazarus—sat at the table 
with Him: Those whom Christ has raised up to a 
spiritual life, are made to sit together with. Him, 
Eph. ii. 6.—Ver. 3. The act of Mary mani- 
fested a love—l. generous, 2. condescending (self- 
humbling), 8. believing.—God’s Anointed (Mes- 
siah) should be our Anointed—with the ointment 
of our best affections (and service). Honors done 
to Christ are to God and men an offering of a 
sweet smelling savor.—Ver. 4. It is possible for 
the worst of men to lurk under the disguise of 
the best profession.—Vers. 4, 5. Coldness of love 
to Christ in professors of religion is a sad pre- 
sage of final apostasy.—Ver. 5. Here is—l. a 
foul iniquity gilded over with a specious pretence; 
2. worldly wisdom passing censure on pious zeal ; 
3. charity to the poor made a color for opposing 
an act of piety to Christ.—Many excuse them- 
selves for laying owt in charity, under pretence 
of laying up for charity.—Proud men think all 
ill advised who:do not advise with them.—Ver. 6. 
Judas the purse-bearer : Strong %nelinations to sin 
within, are often furnished with strong tempia- 
tions to'sin without.—He was a thief: The reign- 
ing love of money is heart-theft, as much as anger 
and revenge are heart-murder.—Judas who be- 
trayed his trust, soon after betrayed his Master. 
—Ver. 7. Against the day of My burying hath she 
kept this: Providence often so affords opportunity 
to Christians that the expressions of their pious 
zeal prove to be more seasonable and beautiful 
than any foresight of their own could make 
them.—Ver. 8. The good which may be done at 
any time, ought to give way to that which cannot 
be done but just now. From Srier: Vers. 4, 5. 
The censure of Judas echoed by the other 
Apostles (see Matt. xxvi. 8, 9; Mark xiv. 4; 
also the ye of ver. 8): 1. ‘¢ Censure infects like a 











‘plague;” 2. Could we but know the wicked ori- 
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gin of many of the judgments which we thought- 
lessly echo, the Judas-heart from which springs 
many of the current criticisms of books and 
things (and men)—how should we recoil from 
them!—An example of those views and judg- 
ments which haye their foundation in the princi- 
ple of utilitarianism falsely applied—l. to the 
wounding of pious hearts; 2. to the damage of 
that justifiable cultws which, (1) aims worthily 
to express the sentiments of reverence and love, 
(2) is in itself productive of highest blessing.— 
An example of—l. the ‘cold judgments passed 
upon the virtuous emotions of warm hearts;” 2. 
the more or less conscious or unconscious cen- 
sures of the artless outgoings of honest feelings; 
3. the narrow-minded criticism of others accord- 
ing to our own mind and temper; 4. that slavish 
spirit which. metes out all good works by rigid 
rule.—Vers. 7, 8 (see also Matt. xxvi. 10-13; 
Mark xiv. 6-9). Christ’s affectionate an1 sympa- 
thetic justification of the wounded Mary;—l. He 
surpasses the blame of the disciples by His own 
instant praise and consolation; 2. Behold the 
moral sxsthetics in the estimation of human acts 
which He teaches and requires—He commends 
the deed as deriving its value from the state of 
the soul thereby expressed; 3. He corrects the 
errors of human judgment as to what is great 
and noble in human works—the greatness of the 
result gives them not their value, but the znten- 
tion; 4. Observe the deepest ground of His ver- 
dict—she hath done it unto Mu (Matt. and Mark) 
—love for Him (for God) the first, and most es- 
sential regulating measure of all good and lovely 
works.—Be confident, misunderstood soul—lle 
knows thee and thy purpose; evenif His dis- 
ciples blame, He will justify thee both now and 
hereafter.—Ver. 7. The beautiful work (Kadov 
Epyov) of love elevated, interpreted and glorified 
into a prophetic act; Jesus establishes from its 
providential significance its moral propriety. (?)=— 
Ver. 8. No agragrian law can abolish the poverty 
which is ever being reproduced; we must, in- 
deed, give with the wisdom of charity, but with- 
out hoping that giving will make poverty cease. 
From Barnes: Ver. 6. He was a thief and 
had the bag: Every man is tried according to his 
native propensity—the object of trial is to bring 
out a man’s native character.—Vers. 4-6. Learn 
that—1. itis no new thing for members of the 
Church to be covetous; 2. such members will be 
those who complain of the great waste in spread- 
ing the gospel; 3. this passion will work all evil 
in a Church (even the betrayal of our Lord, 
Ver. 4). From Wituiams: Vers. 8-5. Ob- 
serve the nature of the action selected by our 
Lord as the one above all. others that should re- 
geive an-earthly memorial (Matt. xxvi. 13); it 
was—l. wrought in a private room; 2. an ex- 
pression of loving, reverential thanksgiving; 3. 
not to please men, but for the simple purpose of 
doing honor to Jesus:—Ver. 5. But for the re- 
proof of Judas the costliness of Mary’s offering 
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had not been known and honored—the evil eya 
(and tongue) of the wicked serves to do honor te 
God’s servants. From A PrLain CoMMENTARY 
(Oxford): Ver. 8. Can we wonder at the love of 
Mary? Lazarus was at the table!—Vers. 2, 3. 
Christ at the table with the Leper who was 
cleansed (Matt. xxvi. 6) and with the dead man 
whom He had raised to life—a figure of His 
Church when he who is cleansed and he who is 
raised from the death of sin, sit with Christ, and 
eat and drink in His kingdom which is filled with 
the odor of His Death —( Altered from W1LL1AMs). 
—Vers. 5-7. The offering of Mary the most ex- 
pensive she could procure: Our Lord’s commen- 
dation is—l. the abiding warrant for munificence 
on every similar occasion; 2. the perpetual re— 
buke of those who think that anything is good 
enough for the House of God, while they deny 
themselves in no luxury at home. — Ver. 6. 
Christ suffered Judas to remain amongst the 
Apostles—teaching us not to look for a Church 
(or a ministry) where al/ shall be saints.—Ver. 
8. The poor always with the Church, in order 
that His people may always show them kindness 
for His sake. From Ryu: Ver..2. The sup- 
per atype of the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
—Ver. 5. A specimen of the way in which 
wicked men often try to depreciate a good action, 
by suggesting that something better might have 
been done.—Ver. 6. Multitudes, like Judas, ex- 
cuse themselves from one class of duties by pre- 
tended zeal fer others—they compensate neglect- 
ing Christ’s cause by affecting concern for the 
poor.—It isthe successors of Mary and not of 
Judas who really care for the poor.—He was a 
thief, and yet on Apostle—privileges alone con- 
vert nobody.—A man may go far in Christian 
profession without inward grace. — Ver. Te 
Christians do not always know the full meaning 
of what they do~God uses them as His instru- 
ments.—Ver. 8. The existence of pauperism is no 
proof that States are ill governed or that 
Churches are not doing their duty.—-Relieving the 
poor is not so important a work as doing honor 
to Christ. (During His absence from us is He 
not honored by our ministering to the poor 
(Matt. xxv. 40, 45)?-—E. R. C.)—Ver. 8. Me ye 
have not always: These words overthrow the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. From 
Owen: Vers. 4, 5 (in convection with Matt. xxvi. 
8; Mark xiv. 4). How pernicious, evenupon good 
men, may be the example and influence of one, 
who with apparently charitable motive decries 
the benevolence that would surrender all for 
Christ.—The Evangelist does not seek to cover 
up the disgrace brought upon the family of 
Christ by having cherished so long in its number 
this bad man: it is thus (by their honesty) that 
the sacred writers manifest the trithfulness of 
their statements.—Ver. 8. The inference is cleat 
that it isa Christian duty to relieve the wants of 














the poor.] 
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IV. 


aNTITHESIS BETWEEN THE HOMAGE OF PIOUS JEWS AND FESTAL PILGRIMS, AND THE HIGH-PRIESTS 
WITH THEIR ADHERENTS, WHO DESIRE TO DESTROY THE LORD’S FRIENDS AS WELL AS HIM- 
SELF. THE PRINCE OF PEACE AND THE PALM-BRANCHES, 


(Vers. 9-19.) 
(Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-10; Luke xix. 29-44.) 


9 Much people! of the Jews therefore knew [learned] that he was there: and they 
came [thither] not for Jesus’ sake [on account of Jesus] only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the dead; But the chief priests con- 
sulted that they might put Lazarus also to death. Because that by reason of him 
[For on his account] many of the Jews went away, and believed on [were going 
away and believing in] Jesus. 

On the next day much people that were [had] come to the feast, when they heard 
[hearing] that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, Took [the] branches of [the] palm 
trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed 1s the King of 
Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord [Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, even (xa‘) the king of Israel].2_ And [But] Jesus, when he had found 
[having found] a young ass, sat [set himself] thereon; as it is written, Fear not, 
daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. [Zech. ix. 9.] 
These things* understood not his disciples [his disciples did not understand] at 
the first: but when Jesus was glorified, then [they] remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had done these things unto him. The 
people [multitude] therefore that was with him when‘ he called Lazarus out of his 
[the] grave [tomb], and raised him from the dead, bare record [bore witness]. For 
this cause [On this account] the people [multitude] also met him, for that [because] 
they heard that he had done this miracle [wrought this sign]. The Pharisees 
therefore said among themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? [Ye see 
that ye accomplish, or, effect nothing:]’ behold, the world’ is gone [has run 
away | after him. 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


Alford retains the A. V.] 
Since even B. L., etc., read: kal 6 Bac., the 
ed. 8, Alf, 


1 Ver. 9.—[Noyes translates 6xAos modus, the great multitude, Conant: a great multitude. 

2 Ver. 13.—Lachmann in accordance with D. K. X., Origen, efc.: 0 Bac. 
omission of the article seems unfounded. [The reading kai 6 before BaotAeds is adopted by Tischendorf in 
Westc. and H., and supported by %* ef ed B. L. Q., elc.—P. 8.] 

_ 8 Ver. gs Se gable in accordance with A. D., eéc., inserts $¢; Tischendorf, Alf., W. and H. omit it by authority of X. 
B. L. Q., etc.—P. 8. 

4 Ver. 17.—For drt B. (?] D. E.* K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf [formerly]; for ére A. E.** @. M., and many others. 
Since éuaprvpec.receives additional weight, the eye-witnesship greater emphasis by ore, and the preponderance of Codd. is 
in favor of it, this reading seems preferable. [Tischendorf, ed. 8, for contextual reasons, prefers 67; although he affirms that 
not only &. A. H.2 G. H. M. Q., efc., but also B., give dre, which is adopted by Alford, Westcott and Hort. If we read 6rt, 
the translation would be: The multitude that was with him bore witness that he called Lazarus out of the tomb, and raised him 
Srom the dead.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 19.—[ Viz., with our cautious, undecided, hesitating policy. Bengel: Approbant Caiphsx consilium (xi. 50). The 
sentence is sae taken as an interrogation (also by Lange and Alford); but it seems to be more forcible as a direct as- 
sertion.—P. 8. 

ai y shoe the whole world, In D. L.Q. X., ddAos is inserted; Tisch. omits it, in accordance with %. A. B.T. A. A. 
“1., ebc.—P. 8. 


1 in effect blended the two halves of the journey, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the Commentary on Matthew, ch. xxi.; on 
Mark x.; on Luke xix. It has been shown there 
that there are no actual differences (the existence 
of which is claimed by Meyer and others) between 
the narrative of John and the accounts of the Syn- 
optists, irrespective of the fact that the latter have 


from Jericho to Bethany, and from Bethany to 
Jerusalem, into one journey, without mentioning 
the intervening rest. Consequently a double 
entry (Paulus, Schleiermacher) is still less con- 
ceivable: on these points comp. the construction 
of the facts in Matthew [p. 368, 871]. 

Ver. 9. A great multitude of the Jews.— 
The Jews in the national sense (especially the im 
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habitants of Jerusalem, as the word is generally 
anderstood) were, at the same time, most of them 
Jews in the Pharisaic sense, and here also John 
understands the expression in this latter sense, 
not, however, necessarily of “the Jewish opposi- 
tion” (Meyer [and Alford]). The raising of Laz- 
arus had created a great sensation among these 
Jews in Jerusalem; it had inclined many of them 
to believe, so that the whole party of the Phari- 
rees seemed about to go over to Christ, ver. 19. 
They came thither.—All the people streamed 
forth to Bethany. Some already believed, and 
wished above all things to see Jesus again; 
others were desirous of seeing Lazarus, «%. e., 
they were on the high road to faith. This pil- 


grimaging began as early as Saturday evening, 


see ver. 12. 
Ver. 10. But the high-priests took coun- 


sel.—The state of matters seemed so desperate to 


the high-priests (Caiaphas, Hannas and the in- 
nermost circle of chief-priestly intimates in the 
Sanhedrin) that they consulted together as to 
how they might make away with Lazarus also, the 
living memorial of the miraculous power of Jesus. 
The consequence of the counsel of blood: ‘It is 
expedient that one man should die,’ thus begins 
to make itself manifest. It ever demands more 
blood, as is proved by the history of the hierarchy. 
Upon similar, secret murderous plots see Acts 
xxiii. 12; xxv. 8. Of course, as Lampe remarks, 
the Sadducean party, of which Caiaphas was a 
member, were specially interested in putting 
Lazarus aside, he being a living witness to the 
truth of the resurrection. Comp. Acts iv. 1, 2. 

Ver. 11. Many of the Jews were going 
away; i77yov.—Lampe and others: They 
apostatized. Meyer combats this interpretation. 
The apostasy is indeed merely a consequence of 
their going away to Bethany; nevertheless it is 
intimated. 

Ver. 12. On the next day.—On Sunday 
morning. See Comm. on Matthew. Here, too, 
the diversity between John and the Synoptists 
continues; John mentions that part of the palm- 
procession which issues from Jerusalem, while 
the Synoptists give prominence to the portion 
accompanying Jesus, @. ¢., the Galilean. Since 
the same story is here told us by the Synoptists 
and by John, it becomes very evident that it was 

John’s intention to supplement their accounts. 
However, the Synoptists themselves distinguish 
between a part of the procession that preceded 
Jesus, and a part that followed Him. By the 
former attendants those seem to be meant who 
set out from Jerusalem intending to bring Jesus 
into the city. John, on the other hand, likewise 
discriminates between two divisions (vers. 17 and 
18),—citizens of Jerusalem and festal pilgrims 
who are already in Jerusalem. 
Agreat muititude that had come to the 
feast, hearing, e/c.—Believing pilgrims to the 
feast, already present in Jerusalem. Be it ob- 
served that, according to John, the Hosanna 
movement, the solemn proclamation of Jesus as 
‘the Messiah, originates with these festal pilgrims. 
Jerusalem herself seems to receive the Lord as 
her King. According to Tholuck, these were 

Galilean pilgrims; this is contradicted by the fact 

that the Galilean festive train is just approach- 
‘jpg from Perea; put a considerable portion of 





the Galilean pilgrims may have already en- 
tered Jerusalem or its environs, and may thus 
turn back to join in escorting Jesus. The accla- 
mation, according to Ps. exviil. 25, 26, *‘ where 
the Messiah is greeted as coming év ovduare 
kupiov. A reception such as is allotted to kings 
and conquerors, 1 Mace. xiii. 61; 2 Mace. x. 7.” 
Tholuck. 

Ver. 13. They took the branches of the 
palm-trees [7a Baia Tov porvikor].*—A 
lively view of the well-known palm-trees, which 
then, as the reporter vividly reminds us, stood on 
the road leading from the city to Bethany. This 
notice is wanting in Luke; Matthew mentions 
only branches of the trees; Mark speaks of things 
strewed in the way; we are indebted to John 
alone for the precise information; and therewith 
for the terms: Palm-Sunday, Palm-eniry, and the 
symbolism of the palm-branch. ‘As the pome- 
granate tree is the symbol of the secretly flowing 
fulness of blessing, so, on the other hand, the 
palm-tree represents the overflowing horn of 
plenty and is the symbol of all fulness of strength 
and outward prosperity: thy stature is like to 
the palm-tree, thy breast like clusters of dates, 
Sol. Song vii. 7. Hence Tamar} a favorite name 
for women, Gen. xxxviii. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 1; xiv. 
27. Hence the palm has from ancient times been 
regarded as the escutcheon and sign of Israel, 
Coins of the times of the Maccabees have on one 
side the palm, and on the other a vine branch as 
tokens of the land. Also onthe medals of the 
Emperor Titus, struck at his command in count- 
less numbers from the spoil of Jerusalem and dis- 
tributed among the Roman army, the ‘Captive 
Judah’ is portrayed as a woman sitting under @ 
palm-tree.” (Bibl. Naturgesch., publ. at Calw., p. 
343.) By the biblical palm we are generally to 
understand the date palm. Elim, the camp of 
the seventy palm-trees, Ex. xv. 27; Num. xxiii. 
9; the palm-branches at the feast of tabernacles, 
Lev. xxiii. 40; Jericho, the city of palms, Deut. 
xxxiv. 8; Jud. i. 16; the righteous a flourishing 
palm-tree, Ps. xcii. 13; Sulamith, Sol. Song vii. 
8. According to these stages of the symbol it is 
expressive of refreshment, blessing, festival, new 
life or victory; 1 Mace. xiii. 51 a sign of victory. 

Hosanna.{ Matthew: “Hosanna to the Son 
of David! Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest!” Mark: 
Hosanna! Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: Blessed be the kingdom of 
our father David, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord! Hosanna inthe highest!” Luke: «Blessed 
be the king that cometh in the name of the Lord! 
Peace in heaven and glory in the highest 1” 
Here (as in the account of the resurrection) 
the variations more decidedly attest the reality 
of this scene of intense excitement than would 
a uniform account. It is the liturgy of ecstatic 
life. Some cry thus, others thus ; each evan- 
gelist reports in accordance with his own hear- 





* (The article zav (not 4), which is omitted in the E.V., in- 
dicates, as Lange and Meyer explain, that the palm-trees were 
on the road, or perhaps that the custom was usual at such fes- 
tivities (Alford).—P. 8.] 

+[W9n, the palm-tree.—P. 8.] 

TT 

t{[Qcavvé, from the Hebrew, means gagor 57, save now, 
and is originally a formula of supplication, but conventionally 
one of triumphant acclamation and joyful greeting to a de 
liverer.—P. 8.] } ; 
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ing or that of witnesses. Be it observed that in 


John the Hosanna precedes the mention of the 


ass’s colt, while in the Synoptists it is subsequent 
to that. Naturally, because the Hosanna with 
which, as with the watch-word of the day, the 
festal pilgrims from Jerusalem approach, is not 
communicated until later to the festal train from 
Galilee and Perea. In this the new disciples 
are in advance of the old ones; hence too more 
rapturous. 

Vers. 14-16. And Jesus having found a 
young ass, cic. See Comm. on Matthew: the 
quotation Zech. ix. 9. Freely cited.. That upon 
which alone the evangelist lays stress, is the con- 
trast between the devout homage paid to Jesus, 
and His humble equipment, mounted upon a 
young ass (ovdpiov),—found, as it were, by acci- 
dent,—together with the prediction concerning 
this fact in the prophet. Hence he also gives 
prominence to the circumstance that the disciples 
did not then understand this fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. Hence the highly emphatic, thrice re- 
peated ravra, ‘these things,” ver. 16. That the 
fulfilment of the prophecy was directed by God and 
not by men, is expressed by the first and the 
third taira. Exactly so men did unto Him, and 

“even the disciples did not so much as understand 
it. Hven if Jesus was conscious of the fulfilment 
of that prophecy, the unsuspicious co-operation 
of men proves it to have been the dispensation 
of God. At a later stage of enlightenment the 
import of this moment was revealed to the dis- 
ciples also. And here it cannot be merely the 
fulfilment of a type which is spoken of. Itis the 
fulfilment of a prediction concerning the Mes- 
siah; in a typico-symbolical form, doubtless, 2. e., 
the prophet has predicted the entrance of the 
Messiah in insignificant equipment; but to him 
the ride upon the ass’s colt was typically the 
symbol of the gentle and humble accoutrement 
of the Prince of Peace,—i. ¢., the investment of 
his prediction. 

Ver. 17.. The multitude therefore . . 
bore witness.—An antiphony is formed be- 
tween the eye-witnesses of the raising of Lazarus 
(inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Bethany, and others) 
and the people who have come, as believers, from 
Jerusalem to meet Him. This antiphony is like- 
wise indicated in Mark (where in our translation 
we read: and they that went before and they 
that followed). Luke, too, has indicated that 
the disciples who formed the escort of Jesus 
praised Him on account of His wondrous deeds. 
Here John supplements; he informs us that the 
raising of Lazarus was the leading motive for 
the ascriptions of praise to Jesus in the Palm- 
procession. This motive was passed over by 
the Synoptists for the same reason which in- 
duced ‘them to pass over the raising of Lazarus 
itself, 

Ver. 19) The Pharisees therefore said:— 
According to Chrysostom, thus spoke the secret 
friends among the Pharisees. But it is manifestly 
the language of despairing rage. Comp. the 
similar expression of displeasure on the part of 
John’s disciples, chap. iii. 26. They reproach 
each other for not having taken more energetic 
measures. In the great movement they, as they 
hyperbolically express themselves in their excite- 
ment and fear, believe they already see the apos- 


tasy of the whole nation from the hierarchical 
party. This moment of despair on the part of 
the Pharisees is the corresponding contrast to 
the triumphal procession of Christ. But that 
Christ better understood the import of this pro- 
cession is proved not only by His weeping in the 
midst of the triumphal entry, according to Luke, 
but also in the subsequent portrayal of the mood 
of Jesus by John himself. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Comm. on Matthew, Mark, Luke, on the 
Palm-entry. 

2. As Jesus, at the beginning of His ministry, 
issued from the wilderness resolved to avoid, 
during His official pilgrimage, the unpurified 
Messianic name among His people,—connected, 
as it was, with all false Messianic hopes,—in 
order, by His actual self-revelation in prophetic 
anonymousness, to purify the Messianic hope of 
His nation, and the Messianic conception,—so 
now He has come forth from the wilderness with 
the determination of surrendering Himself to the 
purified Messianic faith of His disciples in the 
nation, @. e., to the nation itself, in respect of its 
present festive enthusiasm. In both cases He 
acts, according to the command (évro4#) of the 
Father, in perfect obedience; according to the 
principle of truth, as personal Wisdom, in perfect 
freedom. But He foreknows, the event; He 
knows that in the fluctuations of dynamical 


moods in His nation the curse shall at first out- - 


weigh the blessing, or the demoniacal spirit that 
came to Him as a tempter in the wilderness, ac- 
cording to Matt. iv., shall circumvent and over- 
power the heavenly enthusiasm with which He 
has inspired His people; that He consequently 
shall be betrayed, that He goes to meet His sacri- 
ficial death, but that then, when the propitiatory 
effect of His death has been manifested in His 
resurrection, the blessing shall preponderate over 
the curse, for His people as well as for the whole 
world. And thus the Palm-procession has a two- 
fold import. In reference to the Lord, it is the 
free surrender to His people, in His real Mes- 
sianic dignity, unto death, and, therewith, thefree 
surrender to the disposition of the law itself—a 
veiled type of His sacrificial procession to Gol- 
gotha; hence, also, the symbolical pre-celebra- 
tion of His Easter passage, in the resurrection, 
back to the Mount of Olives, and up to the Throne 
of glory, of His triumphant entry into the world 
and His kingly appearing to judgment, But in 
reference to the world itself, it is the surrender 
to a legal enthusiasm of His people, which can- 
not protect Him from death, but changes to 
treachery, and His surrender to the people of 
true believers, with which surrender His real 
glorification in the world begins. In the former 
relation we have to distinguish the extolled 
Christ who hecame the Crucified One, and the 
crucified Christ who became the Risen One; in 
the latter relation the symbolic Hosanna of those 
who were under the temporary influence of a 
spirit of enthusiasm, and the real Hosanna of the 
children of the Spirit. 

3. In the celebration of the raising of Lazarus 
by the Palm-entry is concentrated the celebra- 
tion of the whole official pilgrimage of Christ, 
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particularly in His thaumaturgic activity. See 
Luke xix. 37. 5 

. 4. To the symbolism of sacred springs and 
mountains is annexed the symbolism of trees 
which are especially hallowed. The fig-tree, 
under which Nathanael sat, the symbol of peace, 
of calm life and of quiet contemplativeness (chap. 
i. 48), is here joined by the palm-tree, the sym- 
bol of blessing and victory, of peace, of kingly 
state and royal grandeur and glory; subse- 
quently, however, chap. xv. 1 ff., the symbol of 
the vine is set forth in detail: see Friedreich, 
Symbolik und Mythologie der Natur, Wurzburg, 
1859, p. 332: the Palm-tree. 

5. “Thus Zechariah, in one of his visions 
(chap. ix. 9), describes the Messiah, in wretched- 
ness and lowliness approaching His people. 
That this—and not the bringing of peace—is the 
meaning of this symbol—has been convincingly 
shown by Hengstenberg (Christologie des A. T. 
on the passage, iii. 1. Second edition). Christ 
designs by facts to recall this prophecy ; the 
young ass’s colt in the prophet forms a climax to 
évoc (Ewald, Hengstenberg), and as this (voc) 
presents to our view what is already contained 


in yy, not gentleness, but lowliness, so the colt is 


expressive of the same in a higher degree. Seeing 
that John omits not only the significative predi- 
cates p33; pws, but also the mpaic of the Sep- 
tuagint and of Matthew, the simple riding upon 
this colt must have been significant enough,— 
namely, as a symbol of lowliness,—for great men 
and kings ride only upon horses.” Tholuck. 

To this we have to remark: (1) the idea of low- 
liness as condescension is not necessarily con- 
nected with wretchedness; (2) in Zechariah the 
symbol of humility, is evidently a symbol, at the 
same time, of gentleness and peace, vers. 9, 10. 
(3) If John, therefore, pretended to see in His 
mounting of this animal merely a sign of lowli- 
ness, then would Matthew’s interpretation of the 
prophet be more correct than his. (4) But this 
is the more out of the question since, according 
to John, the people that wish to glorify the Lord, 
put Him ‘upon the young ass. In accordance 
with the she-ass of Balaam, we should see in the 
ass a symbol of the presageful in the irrational 
creation. In Friedreich’s Symbolik und Mytho- 
logie der Natur are various interpretations with- 
out result. Here we have to do with the ass 
merely as the beast of peace. 

6. John too intimates, with ecipdv, that the 
choice of the ass’ colt proceeded from Jesus. 
But he lays special stress on the fact that the 
people, not thinking of that prophecy, did thus 
with Him; thus he emphasizes the providential 
direction of the event, which took care that the 
prophecy should be fulfilled, consciously to the 
‘Lord, but unconsciously to the disciples and the 
people. 
” 7, The great contrast. The victorious king- 
dom of Christ seemed to have arisen, the whole 
nation was apparently going over to Him with 
Hosannas; the hostile party was in despair. 
Then the treachery of Judas brought the fearful 
turning. But what explanation is to be found 
for the treachery of Judas in the present posture 
of affairs? Judas saw that Jesus did not utilize 
the triumphal entry for the founding of a worldly 


kingdom, and he now gave up lis cause for lost. 
Exactly the opposite to this contrast is formed by 
the triumph of enemies after the crucifixion of 
Christ. Hell is jubilant, Christ dies, His dis- 
ciples fear. And now Nicodemus and Joseph 
desert the Sanhedrin and go over to Christ, as 
Judas, after the Palm-entry, forsook the company 
of the disciples and went over to the enemy. 
Appearances, therefore, are not decisive in the 
situations of the kingdom of God. Exalted mo- 
ments of triumph are admonitory to extrema 
prudence; on the other hand, the greatest cala- 
mities are accompanied by the announcement. 
of an approaching wondrous festival in honor of 
the victory of divine help and wisdom. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Comm. on Matthew, Mark, Luke.—The great 
movement and meeting between Bethany and Je- 
rusalem, or the Communion of the Gospel and 
the Communion ofthe Law: 1. Jerusalem comed 
to Bethany ; 2. Bethany comes to Jerusalem.— 
Christ’s great victory over the Jews a sign of 
eternal promise.—Zo kill Lazarus also, or the 
consequence of violence in the domain of the spi- 
rit and faith:—The Palm-entry according to 
John. 1. Its cause (vers. 9-11); 2. its form 
(vers. 12-18); 8. its effect, ver. 19.—Antithesis 
of life and death in the story of Lazarus: 1. In 
contemplating the life-miracle of the Prince of 
Life susceptible hearts become alive; alive to 
such a degree that all Israel seems to quicken; 
2. the mortal hatred of dead Pharisee hearts to- 
wards Christ seeks to kill Lazarus also, and with 
the breath of death breathes upon the people 
(even upon the flock of disciples, especially Ju- — 
das).—The scattering of palm-branches, or tri- 
umphal homage to the Victor: 1. As Victor and 
King in the kingdom of the Spirit, in the be- 
lieving heart, the believing people, the whole 
world receptive of salvation; 2. as Victor over, 
and Destroyer of, the kingdom of darkness in the 
heart, in the church, in the world (here and here- 
after); 8. as Victor and Conqueror with the 
spoils of victory (His are souls entirely; His the 
people of the peoples—their marrow ).—The 
world in its destiny as the new heaven and the 
new earth.—As Sunday precedes the week-day, 
so the Palm-entry precedes the last great work 
of Christ: 1. Asa refreshment for the work; 
2. as the survey of the work; 3. asthe warranty 
for the success of the work.—The Hosanna of 
the people of Jerusalem: 1. In the old time (Ps. 
exvili. 26); 2. on Palm Sunday ; 3. at Pentecost; 
4. in the time of the Reformation.—The riding- 
peast of Balaam and the riding-beast of Christ, 
asign: 1. How dumb nature, (a) loudly contra~ 
dicts all false prophets, and (5) is wiser than they. 
2. How it is(a)serviceable to the King of truth, 
and (b)is rendered worthy and consecrate by Him. 
—The important, minute fulfilments of ancient 
prophecies in the life of the Lord.—The Spirit: 
of Christ in the Old Testament specially glorified 
by the prophecy under our consideration: 1. 
The prophet knew in spirit the wonderful humi- 
lity and meekness of Christ; 2. he saw in: spirit 
a people, spiritual enough not tobe offended in 
a Prince of Peace on the ass’s colt; —The grand 
antiphony on the Mount of Olives, or the greets 
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ings and counter-greetings in the kingdom of 
faith: 1. From heart to heart; 2. from con- 
gregation to congregation; 8. from church to 
church; 4. from world to world (from star to 
star, or between heaven and earth).—The Pha- 
risees’ hour of despair: 1. Why they despair 
(on account of the triumphs of Christ); 2. how 
they despair (they lose head after having lost 
heart, and dispute among themselves); 38. who 
comes to their aid in their despair (Satan 
and treacherous disciples); 4. whereunto that 
helps them (into ever deeper despair).—The 
kingdom of darkness, the shadowy foil of the 
kingdom of light.— Ye see that ye prevail nothing, 
etc., or how the hierarchy prophesies concerning 
its own downfall; 1. In vain all our plots; 2. 
all the world sides with Him.—Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee.—As cometh; 1. He cometh; 2. 
He cometh. 

STaRKE, QuesneL:—Only Satan’s spirit, yea, 
Satanic envy, would fain destroy the works of 
the: Spirit of God.—Miracles arouse human 
hearts, but they do not convert; that belongs to 
the word of the Lord, Luke xvi. 29.—Jbid.: Je- 
sus leaves to the kings of earth their magnifi- 
cence which they need as a cloak for their weak- 
ness. Humility and lowliness are the best adorn. 
ments of a King who is fighting only against 
pride, and who wills to triumph over sin and 
death.—Cramer: In the school of Christianity 
there is much to be learned and remembered, 
even though it be not yet understood; for we do 
not believe because we understand, but that we 
may finally understand.—Zuts1us: Believers in- 
crease in the knowledge of Christ and in under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures.—CansTein: As 
@ general thing, the fulfilment of prophecies first 
exhibits their true meaning.—HrpinceR: We 
should praise God’s work and the grace of Him 
who hath called us to His wonderful light.—Zer- 
sius: Christ, His honor and doctrine, must be 
boldly confessed, even though His enemies be 
like to “‘burst’’ with envy and malice.—Honor 
to whom honor is due.—Cramer: Envy does not 
injure Christ, but His enemies themselves.—The 
whole world runneth after Christ, is still the lan- 
guage of the wicked; O that it might soon come 
to pass in the greatest fulness | 

Lisco: The manner of His entry showed Him 
to be not an earthly prince, but a King of Peace. 
—Ver. 16. Braunn: Thus what seemed lost for 
the present has become a blessing for the future. 
—Palm branches are true peace branches. The 
palm is verily the noblest tree; it is ever reach- 
ing upwards, without lavishing its strength in 
side-branches, and it proves itself of the utmost 
utility in leaf, fruit and wood.—Yet there was a 
little band of believers hidden in unbelieving Je- 
rusalem; some of the seven thousand of God, 
whom Elijah saw not, came forth.—GossNER: 
Wished to kill Lazarus. This is the religion of 
Caiaphas and Herod. lt sparesnothing. Every- 
thing that is feared must be thrust out of the 
way.—Instead of reporting Him to the magis- 
trates, as they were commanded to do, ch. xi. 57, 
they bring Him as their King.—Jesus always 
finds more faith and love among the people than 
among those who hold themselves above the peo- 
ple.—The state of our King consists in simplicity 
and lowliness. He comes with such condescen- 
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sion that even the meanest need not fear but may 
gather confidence.—All wrath is put away; He 
is all meekness and goodness.— Behold, the whole 
world, etc. © that this would come to pass to- 
day! Truly, it is written, Gen. xlix, 10. 

Hrvusnur:—Those that were healed or raised 
by Jesus were standing witnesses to His glory.— 
Jesus accepted applause ; He knew it to be the 
road to shame. And He then endured shame as 
having the prospect of eternal glory.—ScuHEn- 
KEL: How Christ asa King is continually coming 
to His people: 1. What Christ as the coming 
King brings us; 2. what we as His people should 
bring Him.—Brsser: Ye see that ye prevail no- 
thing ; behold, the world runneth after Him. 
Even in this angry speech somewhat of a pro- 
phecy lies hidden, and that which we are about 
to read is a prelude to the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy. ) 

[Craven: From Augustine: Ver. 9. Curiosity 
brought them, not love.—Ver. 10. O blindrage! 
as if the Lord could raise the dead, and not raise 
the slain.—Vers, 12, 18. See how great was the 
fruit of His preaching, and how large a flock of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel heard the 
voice of their Shepherd.—Vers. 13-15. Christ 
was not the king of Israel, to exact tribute and 
command armies, but to direct souls and bring 
them to the kingdom of Heaven.—For Christ to 
be king of Israel was a condescension, not an 
elevation—a sign of His pity, not an increase of 
His power.—From Curysostom: Ver. 18. This 
is what more than any thing made men believe 
in Christ, viz., the assurance, that He was not 
opposed to God, that He came from the Father.— 
From Brpg: Vers. 18-15. Christ does not lose 
His divinity when He teaches us (by example) 
humility.—From Burxirr: Ver. 9. It was the 
sin of many that they flocked after Christ rather 
out of curiosity than conscience.—Vers. 10, 11. 
Such as have received special favor from Christ 
must expect to be made the butt of malicious ene- 
mies.—Nothing so enrages the enemies of Christ 
as the enlargement of His kingdom.—Vers. 14, 
15. That it might appear that Christ’s kingdom 
was not of this world He abandons all outward 
magnificence.—Ver. 19. In the day of Christ’s 
greatest solemnity there will be some who will 
neither rejoice themselves nor endure that others 
should. From M. Henry: Ver. 9. Much people 
came not for Jesus sake only: yet they came to see 
Jesus—there are some in whose affections Christ 
will have an interest in spite of all the attempts 
of His enemies to misrepresent Him.—Ver, 10. 
The consultation of the Chief-priests a sign that 
they neither feared God nor regarded man.—Vers. 
12, 13. Those who have a true veneration for 
Christ will neither be ashamed nor afraid to own 
Him before men.—Those that met Him, were 
they that were come to the feast; the more regard 
men have to God and religion in general, the 
better disposed they will be to entertain Christ. 
—Tidings of the approach of Christ and His 
kingdom should awaken us to consider the work 
of the day, that it may be done in the day.—The 
palm-branch was—l. a symbol of triumph; 2. 
carried as a part of the ceremonial of the feast 
of Tabernacles—its use on this occasion intimates 
that all the feasts, especially that of Tabernacles, 
pointed to Christ’s gospel. (It may have been so 
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in the purpose of God. E.R. C.)—Ver. 18. The 
language employed was that of Psalm cxviii. 25, 
26; high thoughts of Christ are best expressed 
in Scripture words,—Thus must every one bid 
Christ welcome into his heart—we must praise 
Him, and be well pleased in Him.—Ver. 14,—This 
was—l. More of s/ate than Heused to take—show- 
ing that, though His followers should be willing 
to take up with mean things, yet it “is allowed 
them to use the inferior creatures; 2. Less of 
state than the great ones of earth usually affect— 
manifesting that His kingdom was not of this 
world.—Ver. 16. See—l. the imperfection of the 
disciples in their infant state; 2. their improve- 
ment in their adult state.—The Scripture is often 
fulfilled by the agency of those who have no 
thought of Scripture in what they do.—There are 
many excellent things both in the Word and 
Providence of God which disciples do not at first 
understand.—It becomes Christians when they 
are grown to maturity in knowledge frequently 
to reflect upon the weakness of their beginning. 
— Such an admirable harmony there is between 
the Word and works of God that the remem- 
prance of what is written will enable us to un- 
derstand what is done, and the observation of 
what is done will help us to understand what is 
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written. —Ver. 17. They who wish well to Christ’s 
kingdom should proclaim what they know.— 
Vers. 17-19. This miracle reserved for one of the 
last that it might confirm those that went before, 
just before His sufferings; Christ’s works were 
not only well done, but well timed.—Ver. 19. They 
who oppose Christ will be made to see that they 
prevail nothing. From Scorr: Ver. 10. There 
is nothing so wicked and infatuated that men 
who have engaged in persecution, will not at- 
tempt to escape defeat. From Barnus: Ver. 10. 
When men are determined not to believethe gos- 
pel, there is no end to the crimes to which they 
are driven. From A Puarn Commentary (Ox- 
ford): Ver. 10. Notice the rapid growth of sin. 
Vers. 12-15. Royal even in its lowliness is the 
mysterious pageant! From Ryte: Vers. 9-11. 
People will think for themselves when God’s 
truth comes into a land.—Ver. 13. From “ Ho- 
sanna” to ‘“Crucify Him,” there was an interval 
of only a few days! Nothing so soon caught up 
as a popular applause.—Ver. 16. Men may be 
true Christians and yet very ignorant on some 
points.—In estimating others we must make 
great allowance for early training and associa- 
tion. | 














Va. 


ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE GENTILE 


GREEKS FROM ABROAD WHO DO HOMAGE TO CHRIST, AND THE: 


MAJORITY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE THAT FALL AWAY FROM CHRIST IN UNBELIEF AND OCCASION 


HIS RETURN INTO CONCEALMENT. 
THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 


THE GLORIFICATION BY SUFFERING AND DEATH, OR THE 


SYMBOLISM OF THE JEWISH PASCHAL-FEAST, OF HELLENISM, OF 


SPIRITUAL SELF~ 


Vers. 20—36. 


(Chap. xii. 24-26. Laurentius-Pericope ; 


20 
21 


And [But] 
Jews] among 
worship at the feast. 
of [from] Bethsaida of Galilee, 
[wish, or, desire to see| Jesus. 
and again]’ 


them that [those 


22 
23 


there were certain Greeks ["EAAnvec, 
who] came up [made pilgrimage up to Jerusalem] to 
The same [These] came therefore to Philip, which [who] was 
and desired [asked] him, saying, 
Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and again [omit 
Andrew [cometh] and Philip [, and they] tell Jesus. 


vers. 31-36. Elevation of the Cross.) 


Gentile Greeks, not ‘EAAnuorai, Greek 


Sir, we would see 


And [But] Jesus 


answered them, saying, The hour is [hath] come, that the Son of man should be glori- 


94 fied. Verily, verily, L say unto you, Except a corn 


[the grain] of wheat fall into the 


ground and die, it abideth alone [isolated, by itself alone|: but if it die, it bringeth 
25 forth much fruit. He that loveth his life [his own soul, ty foxy» adtod |? shall lose it ; 


and he that hateth his life [his own 
96 [Cw7v] eternal. If any man 


what shall I say? 


98 came | unto [I came to] this hour. Father, 
a voice from heaven, saytg [omit saying], I have 


it again. 


29 


{any one would] serve 

{ am, there shall [will] also my servant be: if [édv 
27 shall] serve me, him will my [the] Father honour. 
Father, save me from this hour: [!}¢ but [But] for this cause® 


soul] in this world shall [will] keep it unto life 


me, let him follow me; and where 
without xat]® any man [any one 
Now is my soul troubled; and 


glorify thy name. [!] Then came there 
both glorified i, and will glorify 


The people [multitude] therefore that stood by, and heard it, said that it thun- 


dered: others said, An angel spake [hath spoken, AeddAyzev] to him. 


Jesus answered 


30 


and said, This voice came not because of me [for my sake, be end], 
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31 but for your sakes [0? dpa]. Now is the judgment of this world : now shall [will]. 


32 the prince of this world be cast out. 
33 earth, will [shall] draw all men unto 


And I, if I [shall]® be lifted up from the 
me [myself, zpds éuavtdy]. This he said, 


signifying what death he should die [by what manner of death he was about to die, 
34 or, what kind of death he was to die]. The people [multitude, therefore, ody] an- 
swered him, We have heard out of the law that [the] Christ abideth forever: and 
how sayest thou [how then dost thou say], The Son of man must be lifted up? who 
35 is this Son of man? Then Jesus [Jesus therefore] said unto them, Yet a little 
while is the light with you [within you].”. Walk while [as]° ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you [that darkness may not overtake you, va y7 ozotia Opas 
xataaéy]: for [and] he that walketh in [the] darkness knoweth not whither he 
36 goeth. While ye have [the] light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children 
of light [become sons of light, fva vlot gurds yévqade]. ’ 
These things spake [spoke] Jesus, and departed, and did hide [and, having de- 
parted, he hid, or, withdrew] himself from them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 22.—Instead of kat méAu, etc. [text. rec.], Lachmann and Tischendorf read épxerau ’Avdpéas Kat Bidummos, kat 


Aéyovo, in accordance with Cod. Sin., A. B. L., et 


C 
2 Ver. 25.—(Wvx7, soul (distinct from mvevpua, spirit) should be distinguished here from ¢w7, life, and be translated as in 


ver. 27. 


Lange renders: sein Eigenleben, his self-life. See the Exra. Nores.—P. 8. 


3 Ver. 26. [The text. rec. with A. T. A., etc., inserts «at before the second éav; in \. B. D. L. X. Lat. Syr., ete, cat is 
/ 


omitted, which agrees with the E. V. 


In Luther's Vers. the «ai is translated, but Lange omits it.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 27. [Lange (with Chrysostom, Grotius, Lampe, Thol., Ewald, Godet) takes the words ratep, cHadv me éx THs pas 


ravrys, interrogatively, as if we had here a reflective monologue, instead of an address to the Father. 
So also Lachmann in his Greek Testament. 


must be put after say, and an interrogation mark after hour. 


In this case a colon 
But I take the 


words (with the B. V., Meyer, Alford, eéc.,) a8 a veritable prayer which corresponds to the prayer in Gethsemane, Matt. xxvi. 


29, and the Messianic prayers in the Psalms: 
1).—P. 8. 


“My soul is troubled, Lord, help me” (Ps. vi. 3,4; xxv. 17; xl.12,13; Ixix. 


5 a 27.—[Lange inserts after this cause the gloss: in order to be troubled. But the meaning of 81a robTo is disputed. 


See Exng. anp Crit.—P. 

6 Ver, 32.—[The rendering of 
Herrmann (Vig., p. 832) explains 
futurum sit necne, expertentia cognoscam. 


édv by when (orav) instead of 7, is inaccurate. It does not necessarily imply doubt. 
the phrase éav TovTo yevyTat, thus: Sumo hoc fiert, et potest omnino fiert, sed utrum vero 
I cannot quite agree with the note of Alford: “The Lord Jesus, though know- 


ing all this, yet in the weakness of His humanity, puts Himself into this seeming doubt, ‘ifit isso to be; comp. Matt. xxvi. 


42.” 


I would say rather that the stress is laid on éAkvow as a certain fact, and éav vw expresses, in a conditional form, 


the necessary antecedent condition. Just so édv is used in John xiv. 3: édv mopevOm Kai éTOLMdow TéTOY VmiY, méAW 


Epxouat, K. T. A—P.S.] 
MoT Ver. 35.-—Tnstead of n<8” Spar 
cordance with &. B. D. K. L., ete.—P. 


Nieiaae you, text. rec. with A., Chrys., Cyr.,] should be read év vmtv, within you, in ac- 


8 Ver. 35.—The reading s instead of éws [text. rec.] has the overwhelming authority of A. B. D. L., efc., in its favor, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford]. So likewise, ver. 36. The close of ver. 36 also recommends ws, rather than éws, since Jesus 


departs with this very word. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. Certain Greeks ["EAA7vec].*—By 
these we are 1. not to understand (after Semler 
and Baumgarten-Crusius [Calvin, Ewald],) Jews 
who spoke Greek [Hellenists]; this view is con- 
tradicted by the name, comp. ch. vii. 35, the 
whole scene and the deduction of Christ, vers. 23 
and 32,—the reference to the universal extension 
of His ministry. 2. Not perfect or pure heathen 
(after Chrysostom, Euthymius, Schweizer), 
against which interpretation avaGaivovrect mili- 
tates,—but, as this very word proves, 8. proselytes 
of the gate [half Jews, or Judaizing pagans], like 
the treasurer, Acts viii.27. See Comm. on Acts [p. 
"155, Am. ed.J. ‘If they were from Galilee, 
which was partly inhabited by Gentiles, we 
might imagine them to have been previously ac- 
quainted with Philip; yet (Grecianized) Syrians 
inhabited the country from Lebanon to Lake 
Tiberias (Josephus, De bello Jud., III. 4, 5); 
Perea had Greek cities (Joseph. Antig., XVI. 11, 
4), etc. Philip’s consultation with Andrew must 





*(Bengel: Preludium regni Dei ajudxis ad gentes trast- 
turi.] 

+ [The present indicates habitual pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
P.S. 





be attributed to the unusualness of seeing the 
Master hold intercourse with Gentiles (Matt. x. 
5)—for the uncircumcised proselytes of the gate 
were still so considered—(Acts x.).” Tholuck. 
On this we remark that it is not altogether pro- 
bable that these Gentiles were from Galilee, or 
from any part of Canaan, because in that case 
they might easily have had an earlier oppor- 
tunity of seeing Jesus. Furthermore, Jesus had 
already had dealings with the Gentile captain at 
Capernaum, and the Canaanitish woman; the dis- 
ciples, however, might for reasons of policy, 
hesitate for a while before bringing the Lord, after 
He had just been proclaimed King of Israel, into 
contact with Gentiles, in the sight of all the 
Jews. For, doubtless, the scene occurred with- 
in the area of the temple, 7. e.,the porch. Per- 
haps Jesus was, by the mediation of His disci- 
ples, to be called back into the court of the 
Gentiles. This locality is supported by 1. the 
testimony of the Synoptists, that in the days sub-~ 
sequent to the Palm-entry Jesus abode continu- 
ally in the temple; 2. the character of these 
Gentile visitors to the temple; 8. the concourse 
of people, ver. 29. (Contrary to all indications 
Michaelis and others have shifted the scene to 
Bethany ; Baur places it ‘‘in the idea of the au- 
thor!) Asto the day, the thirty-sixth verse 
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gzeems to indicate that it was the last of the three 
days of Jesus’ stay in the temple, 7. ¢., Tuesday 
{see Docrrinat anp Erurcat Norus, No. 1). 

[These God-fearing Greeks, who (in their gro- 
ping after ‘‘the unknown ‘God,” embraced the 
monotheism and the Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
without being circumcised) belonged to the church 
invisible, to the children of God scattered among 
the heathen, x. 16; xi. 52, and were the fore- 
runners of the Gentile converts. Stier: ‘These 
men from the West at the end of the life of Je- 
sus, set forth the same as the Magi from the Hast 
at its beginning; but they come to the cross of 
the King, as those to His cradle.” We find such 
chosen outsiders under the Old Testament, as 
Melchisedek, Jethro, Job, Ruth, king Hiram, the 
queen of Sheba, Naaman the Syrian. Augustine, 
exclusive as was his system, yet adduces the 
case of Job as an example of genuine piety out- 
side of the yisible theocracy, and infers from it 
that among other nations also there were persons 
“qui secundum Deum vizerunt eique placuerunt, per- 
tinentes ad spiritualem Jerusalem” (De civit. Det 
xviii. 47).—P. S.] : 

Ver. 21. These therefore came to Philip. 

-—Philip might be accidentally in the court of 
the Gentiles, and hence, as the first of the dis- 
ciples who was forthcoming, be charged with the 
communication of their request to the Lord. It 
is still remarkable, however, that both Philip 
and Andrew had Greek names and, according to 
tradition, their labors were likewise in part 
among the Greeks. 

Sir, we wish to see Jesus.—[Képve, not in 
the higher sense, yet with reverence]. The ex- 
pression of their desire is threefold: 1. Theso- 
licitation; 2. the respectful manner of address- 
ing even the disciple of the celebrated Master; 
3: the strong and yet modest expression of the 
wish. o see can here mean nothing less than: 
to speak with. (Goldhorn: They wished to pro- 
pose to Him that He should go to the Hellenists. 
A misapprehension of the proselytes and also of 
the situation. Briickner: They wished merely 
to see Him. Too literal). As proselytes of the 
gate they shared Israel’s hope and the enthusi- 
astic feelings of the people. 

Ver. 22. Philip cometh and telleth An- 
drew.—Meyer: Philip was of a deliberate dis- 
position.* The other characteristics of Philip 
are in no wise indicative of a deliberate man. 
The case was of sufficient importance, as an offi- 
cial question, for two disciples, and Mark iii. 18 
we find these two in close contact; John vi. 7, 8, 
however, they even act in concert, as in this 
place, and in measure, likewise, in ‘foreign af- 
fairs.’-Andrew cometh and, etc.—Andrew 
seems to take the lead. 

Ver. 23. And Jesus answered them.— 
The following discourse is framed so decidedly 
for the Greeks that we cannot assume their re- 
quest to have been denied by Jesus (Ewald 
[ Hengstenberg, Godet]),—-such a proceeding 
would, moreover, be unprecedented ; neither can 
we hold that the admission of the Gentiles had 
been resolved upon, but that the voice from hea- 
ven changed the scene (Meyer). De Wette 
thought the answer unsuitable. Tholuck, in ac- 





* (So also Bengel: cum sodalz, audet, when associated with 
a companion, Philip makes bold and does it.—P. 8.] 


cordance with the usual conception, supposes the 
meeting between Jesus and the Greeks to have 
preceded this discourse; Luthardt: the disci- 
ples had given Jesus occasion to-speak in pre- 
sence of the Greeks. The scene certainly seems 
to have changed; either the Greeks must have 
immediately followed the two disciples to Jesus, 
or else Jesus directly accompanied the disciples 
to the Greeks. He seems to have intentionally 
avoided addressing Himself particularly to the 
Greeks, preferring to discourse in their presence 
to the circle of disciples, with special reference 
to them and their desire. For at this moment 
and in this place it was of the utmost importance 
that He should withhold from His enemies every 
pretext for reproach. 

Ver. 23. The hour is come.—F rom the visit 
of the Gentiles Jesus deduces the preparation of 
His mission for the Gentiles, 7. e., His resurrec- 
tion. From the nearness of the period when the 
bounds which have encompassed Him shall be 
removed, and His ministry be rendered a uni- 
versal one, He infers His imminent death. Uni- 
yersalness and resurrection are for Him reci- 
procal ideas; universalness and preceding death 
are for Him inseparably connected, ch. x. 15, 
16; ch. xvii. And so this saying also again re- 
calls the barrier which hinders Him from sur- 
rendering Himself to full communion with the 
Greeks. But the decisive hour which is to con- 
duct Him across this barrier is at hand; it an- 
nounces itself in this petition. The hour, how- 
ever, is not His hour of death by itself, but that 
together with the hour of His departure out of 
this world. The two are comprehended in one, 
as in the idea of exaltation, vers. 82, 34, and ch. - 
iii. 14. Thus Christ saw in the Samaritans (ch. 
iv.) and in the Gentile centurion (Matth. viii. 11) 
a distant indication of the future approach of the 
believing Gentiles; here the future of the be- 
lieving Gentile world, the future of its access to 
Him, is before Him in its nearest representatives 
as an incipient present (comp. ch. xiii. 31). 

Be it observed that here it is the glorification 
of the Son of Man that is spoken of, not sim- 
ply that of the Son of God, as ch. xi. 4. The 
glorification of the Son of Man is the exaltation 
of Christ in His human nature above death (a 
transit from the first stage of human life to the 
second), above the limits of the servant to the 
boundless liberty of the lord; above a qualified 
working by individual words and signs to un- 
qualified activity through the Spirit. It is a de- 
velopment of His inner wealth, according to ver. 
24; a personal lifting up, according to ver. 382; a 
local, but at the same time a universal one, ac- 
cording to ver. 38. For the Greeks, whom we 
conceive to have been true Hellenes, a peculiar 
significance attached to the announcement that 
Christ as the Son of Man should be manifested 
in His glory. This glorification presupposes a 
suffering of death, in accordance with a law of 
nature (ver. 24) and in accordance with an ethi- 
cal law obtaining in this world, ver. 25. 

Ver. 24. Except the grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, etc. [édv pq 6 
KbdKKOC TOV GiTOV TEGOY Elo THY YHRY 
arovdvy, avto¢ pévog wévec].—First oxy- 
moron. A fundamental truth is again announced 
with verily, verily. We assume the subsequent 
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words to have been intended to correct the Greek 
view of the world, just as those contained in ch. 
xviii. 36 are applicable to the ideas entertained 
by the Romans. Human nature does not attain 
in this world a true and essentially beautiful ap- 
pearance by the aid of poetry and art; but it 
arrives at the true and the beautiful by passing 
through death into a new life (see 1 John iii. 2), 
The grain of wheat here symbolizes the new life 
which must proceed from death in order to ap- 
pear in its richness, its fruit. Hence the thought 
is no mere elucidation of the preceding sentence. 
It advances from the idea of the personal glory 
of Christ in the new life (the glorification of His 
human nature) to the idea of His glorification in 
the universal Church. Thus even nature pro- 
tests against the Hellenic fear of death, against 
the Hellenic isolation of the personality in the 
outward individuality. In the way of death, 
not only does the single grain of wheat develop 
into many, but these many, as fruit for nou- 
rishment and new seed, appear as an infinite 
power, a universal life. It is evident that this 
symbolism of the grain of wheat is indirectly il- 
lustrative of simple death in the physical nature 
itself. This death, however, is in particular a 
symbolism of the ethical, sacrificial death. [Al- 
ford: ‘‘The symbolism here lies at the root of 
that in ch. vi., where Christ isthe Breap of life.” | 

Ver. 25. He that loveth his own life 
[Lange translates: Higenleben; better: his 
own soul, 6 ¢tAdv THY WPuyxnv abrorv], 
etc.—Comp. Matth. x. 89; xvi. 25; Luke ix. 24; 
xvii. 83. This is the watch-word of Christ, and 
it should be that of His people also, Matth. x. 38, 
1 John ii. 6. The egoism that clings to the out- 
ward life of appearance, and lives for that, loses 
its true life which is conditional on surrender to 
God; the spirit of sacrifice which does not cleave 
to itslife of self, nay, which hates it in its old 
form in this old world, z. e., joyfully sacrifices it, 
the sooner the better, and even hates it, if it be 
about to become a hindrance—regains it unto a 
higher, eternal life. That ~uy7 must here mean 
soul in our conception of the word, does not re- 
sult (as Meyer maintains) from the distinction 
made between puxyf7 and Cw# (aldvoc); for the 
latter is expressive not simply of an endless du- 
ration of natural life, but of divine life. The 
declaration Matth. xvi. 25 [‘+for whosoever 
will save his life, ryv puy7v abdrod, shall 
lose it,” efc.] is undoubtedly intended as the 
rationale of the foregoing drapyycdo3w éEav- 
ré6v, and hence it is proved that ~vy7 means 
“self” as wellas ‘life’ (Tholuck).* But the 
reason of this is that the false love of life is one 
with, and has its root in, false self-love. With 
the life of self the selfishness of the soul, the false 
self, must be sacrificed; thus with the life in 
God, in the true self, new life also is gained. 
But the point in question is the sacrifice of Jife, 
since the opposite is death. Onthe joeiv comp. 
Luke xiv. 26. Augustine; ‘Magna et mira sen- 
tentia, quemadmodum sit hominis in animam suam 
amor ut pereat, odium ne pereat; st male amaveris, 





* (Alford: “The word sowl (or, life) is not really in a dou- 
ble sense: as the wheat-corn retains its identity, though it 
die, so the soul: so that the twosenses are in their depth but 
one. Notice that the soul involves the life in both cases, and 
Es] not be taken in the present acceptation of that term.”] 


tune odisti, si bene oderis, tune amasti.””—Unto 
life eternal.—First promise. 

Ver. 26. Follow me.—Indicative of the way 
of suffering and death so readily forgotten by 
the disciples, as they witness the fresh homage 
rendered him by the Greeks; a way which Hel- 
lenic worldly-mindedness in particular must 
henceforth tread. 

And where Iam, there, efc.—Not simply 
on the same road (Luthardt); that is expressed 
in the preceding sentence; nor only in the Pa- 
rousia (Meyer), but first in the state of humilia- 
tion, of death, then in the state and land of doa, 
beyond death,—the idea of the raising of the ser- 
vant being thus involved (see ch. vi. 39, 44, 54; 
xvii. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12). Second promise. 

Him will.the Father honour [repqoer]. 
—Third promise. The Father Himself will 
esteem him as a personality connected with Him- 
self and exalted above death. 

Ver. 27. Now is my soul troubled 
[Niv ) puxh mov tetadpaxrac).*—The 
agitation of soul experienced by Jesus has been 
already introduced by the whole train of thought 
from ver. 24. Primarily, indeed, Jesus fixed His 
eye upon the great goal of the death-road; now 
the road itself engages His attention. Another 
thing the Greeks must learn by His example, wz., 
neither to be fanatically enthusiastic about the 
conditions of death, nor to turn away their eyes 
from them in cowardly dread. He therefore 
gives free utterance to Hisemotion. This change 
of mood is, however, not unlooked for in the life 
of the Lord. In the perfect life of the spirit the 
most blissful moods pass, in the sublimest tran- 
sition of feeling, into the saddest. Thus in the 
Palm-entry (Luke xix. 41), thus here, thus after 
the high-priestly prayer, thus at the Supper, ch. 
xiii, 81. On the other hand, the saddest moods 
likewise pass into the most blissful. Thusat the 
departure from Galilee (Matt. xi. 25), thus at the 
Supper (ch. xiii. 31), thus in Gethsemane (John 
xviii. 15 ff.), thus on the Cross (see Comm. on 
Matthew, ch. xi. 25; comp. Luke xii. 49, 50). 
The difference between the 7 Wuyf pov terdpaxrac 
and the érdpagev éavrév, ch. xi. 33, does not lie in 
the antithesis of rvetua and yuyh (as Olshausen 
affirms; since the latter passage does not treat of 
a Tapdoceovat TO Tvevbpare), but in the fact that 
there the psychico-corporeal agitation is an effect 
of His indignation in spirit, an act of His spirit 
(Origen: 1d rao¢ Hv éEpyouevov TH Emtkpareia rod 
mvevuatoc), while here it is an affection of suffer- 
ing inflicted upon Him by the objective situation. 
It is the horror of death which the contemplation 
of death brings upon the inward life of feeling. 
The soul may and must be thus troubled,—pre- 
pared, as it were, for its death; but not so the 
kapdia (ch. xiv. 1, 27), So then, the subject un- 
der consideration is neither the trichotomy nor 
the dichotomy, body and soul (Tholuck), but the 
antithesis of passive and actual consciousness, or 
of the life of feeling and the will. The thought 
of death moves Him as the law of His death, as 
of the death of all His followers who must be 
baptized with His baptism into His death. And 
doubtless this, rightly understood, is a feeling of 
divine wrath, not as confronting Jesus within 





*[Bengel: concurrebat horror mortis et ardor obedientiz.] 
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His conscience, but as perceived by Jesus in the 
law of death governing sinful humanity, to which 
law He has submitted Himself. A ‘““momentary 
abhorrence of the pains of death, induced by hu- 
man weakness” (Meyer), must be out of the 
question, inasmuch as abhorrence involves an 
active inclination of the will. We might with 
equal truth talk of an innocent abhorrence of 
suffering or the cross. (Beza, Calov, Calvin: 
Mortem, quam subibat, horroris plenam “esse oportuit, 
quia satisfactione pro nobis perfungi non poterat, 
quin horribile dei judicium sensu suo apprehenderet.) 
Schleiermacher gives special prominence to the 
thought, that to Jesus the coming of the Hellenes 
was attended with the full presentiment of the 
fact that His people would reject Him, and that 
the salvation of the Gentiles was conditional upon 
the great judgment on the Jews. That was the 
great tragic grief of Paul also (Rom. ix.; comp. 
2 Cor. xii. bi We have seen how, also in 
Gethsemane, Christ’s sufferings were especially 
grievous to him as a being betrayed and delivered 
up (see Comm. on Matthew, ch. xx. 17; Note 3). 

And what shall I say? etc.—([On the 
punctuation compare the TuxruaL Nore.—P. 8.]. 
It is difficult to suppose with Euthymius [aropow- 


evoc ard THe aywviac] and others (Liicke, Meyer, : 


etc., even Calvin [Alford]), that Jesus is un- 
certain what to pray for; that in this uncertainty 
He at first prays: Father, save me from this 
hour; but then, in the subsequent words, re- 
tracts ‘‘this momentary wish of a human ab- 
horrence of death.” In opposition to this view: 
1. the assumption of such an uncertainty on the 
part of Jesus is not justified by Rom. viii. 265 2. 
the presentation of such a retracted wish would 
de explained neither by the words, Heb. v. 7, nor 
by the prayer in Gethsemane; 3. the idea of a 
self-correction is inappropriately applied to Je- 
sus. We prefer, therefore, the interrogative ex- 
planation with most Greek exegetes and Erasmus 
(Lampe, Tholuck [Ewald, Godet], etc.), the in- 
terrogative interpretation of mdarep, etc. After 
Jesus has revealed His quaking heart to His 
auditors He can also show them how He works 
off the affection, that they in like situations may 
behave similarly. They too should accord to 
grief its sacred right. We cannot discover that 
auch a reflection is incongruous with this mood 
replete with emotion, as Meyer maintains. Comp. 
ch. xi. 42. They may thus see that He stands 
at the junction of two ways. What shall I say? 
He asks them. Hence the subsequent words are 
part of the question. Would you advise Me to 
give utterance to My feeling in these words: 
Father, save Me? etc. - 

From this hour.—Meyer: “The hour of 
suffering is made present to His mind as if He 
had actually entered into it.” But He has in- 
deed actually entered it, for here as little as in 
Gethsemane is He speaking of the hour of exter- 
nal death in itself alone (comp. Comm. on Mat- 
thew). It is the convulsion itself in its death- 
like might. In Gethsemane, when He was simi- 
larly and yet more powerfully affected, He could 
conceal Himself in some measure from His most 
intimate friends; it humiliates Him to be obliged 
to stand here before representatives of the Gen- 
tiie world who are to greet in Him the King 
of Glory, in this sad figure. [?] But He is di- 
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rectly able to reconcile Himself to this juncture, 
and with the question there begins already His 
elevation above the nameless grief which has 
come upon Him from the historical world. 

But for this cause I came into this hour. 
—([But: Christ controls and corrects the natural 
shrinking of His true humanity from the horrors 
of death by the consideration that He came to 
this world for the very purpose of enduring death, 
for the redemption of the world. To do full 
justice to the deep commotion of our Lord on 
this occasion and in Gethsemane of which this 
was a foretaste, we must keep in view the vi- 
carious nature of His passion by which He bore 
the sins of the whole world.—P. S.] or this 
cause [dca TovTo], not that by My mortal suffer- 
ings Thy name may be glorified (Liicke, Meyer), » 
butin order to be thus troubled, and in order to 
appear before you in this commotion. He knows: 
1. that grief itself has its holy aim, and 2. that 


ithe humiliation in His grief, like every one of 
‘His humiliations (see the Baptism, the conflict in 


Gethsemane), is connected with a glorification, 
to the glorification of the Father. And because 
in His grief He has just sacrificed Himself to the 
Father, He can now pray as follows.* 

Ver. 28. Father, glorify Thy name [0 6é- 
acév cov Td bvopa].—The oov emphati- 
cally: comes first, yet not in antithesis to an 
“egotistical” reference of the preceding prayer 
[Meyer]. It expresses the idea: it is Thy cause’ 
and for Thine honor that there should be a com- 
pensation for this humiliation also. Whereby is 
the Father to glorify His name: 1. Greek exe- 
getes [and Alford]: by His death (Comp. chap. 
xxi. 18); 2. Bengel: quovis impendio mei; 3. 
Tholuck: by the bearing of fruit, ver. 34; chap. 
xv. 8. The most obvious explanation is: by the 
issue of this mood itself. By this the name of 
the Father, 7. e., the one God of revelation, must 
be glorified in presence of the Greeks in particu- 
lar. And this purpose was served by the heavenly 
voice, in and for itself, irrespective of its pur- 
port; a form of revelation exactly suited to the 
exigencies of the Gentile disciples. 

Then came there a voice from heaven. 
—tThe evangelist, in writing ovv here, expresses 
the assurance of his faith. The answer to 
Christ’s prayer could not fail. We must first 
distinguish the vorcn étse/f from its PURPORT, be- 
cause the voice, in the abstract, was a glorifica- 
tion at once of the Father and the Son. InTER- 
PRETATIONS OF THIS WONDER: 

1. “Since Spencer many (Paulus, Kuinoel, 
Liicke, etc.) have apprehended this heavenly voice 


to be the Jewish Bath-Kol (‘"\P 13, daughter of 


a voice), and this has been regarded as a voice 
issuing from a peal of thunder—according to 
modern rationalistic interpretation (as in his time 





* [This interpretation of 51a. ToD TO (to endure this suffering) is 
also defended by Grotius; De Wette, Luthardt, Ebrard, Godet, 
Hengstenberg, Wordsworth. Olshausen supplies: that the 
world may be saved, which is not sustained by the connection, 
but results necessarily from the atoning death of Christ. Al- 
ford, with Lampe and Stier, supplies: iva ow0@ é« TAS pas 
rovrns, | came to this hour for the very purpose that I might 
be delivered from it, or that, by going into and exhausting this 
hour, I might pass to My glorification. But this interpreta- 
tion is not very clear, and would in consistency require the 
interrogative punctuation of the preceding clause, which Al: 
ford opposes.—P. 8.] 
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Maimonides) the subjective interpretation of a 
peal of thunder on the part of Jesus and His dis- 
ciples.” Tholuck. However ‘the Bath-Kol itself 
cannot be traced to a peal of thunder, and how 
much less the voice mentioned here, where the 
narrator expressly excluded the idea of thun- 
der” (the same). Still it is remarkable that by 
the Bath-Kol a derivative voice is to be under- 
stood, one developed from another, the echo of a 
voice, a voice in the second power, ¢. e., the trans- 
formation of an apparently fortuitous sound into 
@ spirit-voice by the interpretation of the Spirit 
conformably to the situation (comp. Tholuck on 
this passage; Liibkert Stud. w. Krit., 1835, III. ; 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklopzdie: Bath- Kol). 

2. A voice actually issuing from heaven, con- 
sidered by John as an objective occurrence. 

a. Acoustic. The voice sounds directly over 
Christ’s head; hence those who stand at some dis- 
tance from Him perceive only a heavenly talking, 
those still further removed, but a sound as of 
thunder (ancient commentators). But in the case 
of purely objective sounds as loud as thunder, even 
those at a distance must have understood the 
words as well. Untenable, likewise, is the in- 
terpretation which affirms that the capxcxoi soon 
forgot the more exact impression of what they 
had heard (Chrysostom). 

b. Resembling thunder, so that the precise words 
sounding through these tones were unperceived 
by the insusceptible (Meyer). There is a lack 
of clearness in this reasoning in the case of a 
purely objective voice, for in such case perception 
would depend upon the acuteness of the hearing, 
not upon the degrees of spiritual susceptibility. 

c. Of an angelic nature, mediated by angelic 
ministry (Hofmann). Apart from the arbitrary 
interpretation of an intensified doctrine of angels, 
this would afford not the slightest explanation of 
the voice. 

d. A spirituo-corporeal [a spiritual and celestial, 
yet audible] voice, which was understood more or 
less according to the corresponding frame of 
mind (Tholuck; my Leben Jesu, IL., p. 1207).* 

Manifestly, the voice now heard by Jesus is 
entirely analogous to the voice at His baptism 
(see Comm. on Matthew, the baptism of Jesus, ana 
at His transfiguration (see Comm. on Matthew, 
the Transfiguration). Its distinguishing point 
is the circumstance of its sounding here openly 
above the temple, in the hearing of all the peo- 
ple and of the Greek proselytes, and the trait of 
its striking even the insusceptible with the force 
of a sound like thunder, ringing upon the ears of 
the more susceptible with a beauty of tone which 
they can liken only to angelic voices, while Je- 
sus, and with Him doubtless the most intimate 
of His disciples, perceive the perfectly distinct 





* [So also the ancients, and, among modern commentators, 
Olshausen, Kling, Stier, Meyer, Luthardt, Godet, Alford. 
Lange mentions only incidentally (sub. 1) the rationalistic 
interpretation of actual thunder and no more (Paulus, Kuinél, 
Ammon, etc.). Hengstenberg (II., p. 320 ff.), otherwise so 
uncompromisingly antt-rationalistic, likewise assumes na- 
tural thunder which was identical with “the voice from 
heaven,” and through which God spoke to Christ. But then 
it could not have been mistaken by some for the voice of an 
angel. It was clearly a supernatural phenomenon, a spiritual 
manifestation from the spiritual world, clothed in a symbolic 
form, an articulate sound from heaven, miraculously uttered, 
heard by all, but variously interpreted according to the de- 
gree of spiritual susceptibility.—P. 8.] 
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expression of the words which even contain an 
antithesis. Just this latter trait of a twofold 
gradation converts the event into a revelation 
concerning the nature of celestial voices. Inthe 
voice heard by Samuel, and not by Eli (see the 
note in Tholuck, p. 383), the subjective, ecstatic 
condition of the voice was clearly conspicuous, 
as in the case of the two angels seen by Mary 
Magdalene, and not by the disciples, this contrast 
became apparent in reference to miraculous 
visions. Inthe history of Paul there is a pro- 
portional, simple gradation between Paul him- 
self, who sees the Christ within the shining light 
and hears the word of His voice, and the atten- 
dants who perceive only the brilliant light and 
the sound (see Apostol. Zeitaiter, II., p. 115). But 
here a twofold gradation appears: the hearing 
of Christ and His intimate friends, the hearing 
of the people, the hearing of others. The ecsta- 
tic conditions of such a hearing are clearly 
manifest, Acts ix. 7; comp. chap. xxii. 9. The 
condition upon which an apprehension of the 
voice by those not standing in the centre of reve- 
lation (as here Christ; Acts ix., Paul) depends, is 
spiritual connection, fellowship of feeling,—sym- 
pathy ; this results especially from the rapport 
between Christ and the Baptist at the baptism in 
Jordan. But the objectivity of the voice which 
proceeds from the living God is proved by sen- 
suous evidence which it creates and procures. 
Tholuck: ‘‘ Voices from heaven, as in this place, 
are found also, Dan. iv. 81; 1 Kings xix. 11, 12; 
Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5; Acts ix. 7; x. 13; Rev. i. 
10; iv. 5, where we read of owvai together with 
Bpovrat;—on this Ziillich: articulate sounds con- 
trasted with the inarticulate thunderings.” 

Purport of thevoice: I have glorified it, and 
will glorify it again [Kai éddfaca kai 
warty dogdow. ILéAcy is no mere repetition, 
but an intensification of the glorification]. Meyer 
makes the first sentence of the voice refer to the 
works of Jesus hitherto, the second to the im- 
pending glorification through death to dédéa. 
Taking into consideration the antithesis, chap. 
x., and the existing state of matters, we assume 
that the consummated glorification of the name of 
God refers to His revelation in Israel, closing of 
course in the labors of Christ, and the new glori- 
fication of His name to the impending revelation of 
God in the Gentile world, this of course being con- 
ditioned by the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

Ver. 29. The multitude therefore, etc. Pmr- 
CEPTION of the voice. 1. The comprehension of 
it was probably not confined to Jesus, but was 
shared by His disciples, or by some chosen ones 
among them. 2. For the surrounding people the 
voice had a tone like thunder. Is this expres- 
sive simply of the third degree of susceptibility ? 
Perchance it contains also an intimation of the 
judgment impending over the people of Israel. 
3. To this hearing the hearing of others seems 
to form an antithesis. Those hear a voice of 
thunder; they, on the other hand, angelic speeck. 
Is it not possible that by these others the Greek 
proselytes are meant? Such a thing is not posi- 
tively expressed. Be it observed, however, that 
it is these very men whom Jesus seems to answer 
in the subsequent speech. At all events, their 
attitude towards the people is that of a more sus- 
ceptible minority. 
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Ver. 30. This voice came not [was not 
audibly uttered] for my sake, but for yours. 
—The disciples were really no longer in need of 
this attestation of Jesus. Neither was it needed 
by that portion of the people that believed on 
Him on account of the raising of Lazarus. From 
the words immediately following it seems to be 
spoken with special reference to the Greeks. 
Hence He continues: ‘ 

Ver. 31. Now is the judgment of this 
world, efc.—The Jewish world is assuredly in- 
cluded; the words, however, relate pre-eminently 
to the heathen world. Therefore Satan is spoken 
of as the prince of this world who is now 
being cast out. The words are explanatory of 
the heavenly voice: [will glorify it again. Judg- 
ment was also now proclaimed to the world. 
It proclaimed itself with His woful feeling of 
death; it was put in execution by His death, 
made manifest by His resurrection, published 
and appropriated to the world by His Holy Spirit 
(chap. xvi. 11). The judgment upon the world 
should, however, be the world’s salvation ; a 
judgment in which it was judged but as an un- 
godly world, its prince (2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2; 
chap. vi. 12) being cast out of it and Christ in 
his stead assuming the sovereignty over it. In 
the rabbins, Satan, as regent of the heathen 
world, bears the name; Prince of the world * (ac- 
cording to Lightfoot, Schottgen and Hisenmenger. 
Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, p. 44). The expul- 
sion from heaven (Luke x. 18) is not again 
meant here. Satan had penetrated into the 
Paradise of the first man when he tempted the 
first of the human race; when he tempted Christ 
in the wilderness he had ventured into heaven 
itself (the heaven of spiritual life ) as a tempter. 
With the victory of Christ over Satan in the 
wilderness, the latter fell from heaven like light- 
ning; and upon this transaction rested the vic- 
tories of Jesus’ disciples over demons in Israel 
(see Leben Jesu, Il., 8, p. 1070; III., p. 428). 
Now Satan is likewise cast out of the world, the 
Kéopu0¢ OUTOE, t. e., the old pre-Messianic and non- 
Messianic world—with special reference to the 
Gentile world whose highest cosmical formation 
is the very Hellenism that is confronting Him. 
Satan’s empire over the world is shattered wth 
the death and resurrection of Jesus. He is in- 
deed still tarrying and working over the earth 
(Eph. ii. 2); here he retains his "Eéo, the air 
and wind regions of the human world as far as it 
is not yet spiritual, whence he reacts upon the 
church of Christ. Subsequently he is cast upon 
the earth (Rev. xii. 9), ¢. ¢., he possesses himself 
of traditional, ancient ordinances, now deadened 
—lifeless. But in time to come he is also cast 
out of the earth into the bottomless pit, Rev. xx. 
Thus this saying opens up a perspective of the 
final judgment, whilst Hilgenfeld has pretended 
to discover in it a negation of the last judgment 
(together with other favorite gnostic ideas). 

Ver. 32. And I, if I shall be lifted up 
[xayo ay bpodvG éx THO y7o]. See chap. 
ji. 14; viii. 28. As in those passages both 
events are understood by the lifting up; the 








* [on vy Paul calls Satan 3 Oeds Tod Kdopov TOVTOU 


2 Cor. iv. 4, 6 d@xwv Ths égovatas Tod éépos, Eph. ii. 2.— 
P. 8.) 
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lifting up upon the cross and the lifting up upon 
the heavenly throne; in this place, pre-eminently 
the latter.* This double meaning of the word 
(Erasmus, Tholuck, efc.), is disallowed here by 
Meyer; he particularly denies that there is any 
reference to the crucifixion (the Fathers, most 
of the ancients, Kling, Frommann), maintaining 
that the é« ric y#c conflicts with such an inter- 
pretation, though indeed it is that of John him- 
self. However, the crucifixion itself in its in- 
ward essence was an exaltation of Christ above 
the earth. With the dethroning of Satan, the 
dark usurper in the world, the enthroning of Je- 
sus corresponds; hence: ‘And I.” With the 
breaking of the Satanic principle and the power 
of the spirits of darkness by the expiatory and 
redemptive death of Christ, the full power of the 
Christian spirit releases itself; then comes the 
Holy Ghost, ch. vii. 39; xiv. 26 ff. 

Will draw all men unto Myself [rdévra¢ 
élxbow mpde épavTor].—All is referred: 
1. by Chrysostom, Cyril, Calvin, Lampe, to the 
antithesis of Jews and Gentiles, after ch. x. 16; 
2. by Lutheran theologians to all who hear the 
preaching of the Gospel and do not resist the 
drawing of Christ; 3. by individual Reformed 
theologians to the elect; 4. Meyer: without re- 
striction.t We suppose it to be indicative of the 
totality of the nations in antithesis to the first- 
lings of the Greeks who have here inquired after 
Him; similarly: J will draw them forms a con- 
trast to the annowncement sent by these indi- 
viduals, It is the attraction of the cross,—its 
medium the preaching of the crucified One,— 
made effectual by His Spirit, which draws the na- 
tions to baptism and death with Him, and to new 
life. But the éaxbew of the Son does not here 
assume the place of the é/«tewv on the part of the 
Father, ch. vi. 44 (Tholuck) ; for the drawing of 
the Son is the gratia convertens in vocation which 
joins the drawing of the Father in the gratia pre- 
veniens or fore-ordination. All must experience 
the powerful drawing of calling grace; yet it is 
a drawing without moral compulsion because it 
is a drawing of free love calling unto freedom. 
The emphasis contained in mpdc éuavrév (comp. ch. 
xiv. 8) signifies of course: (0 Myself. They will 
not stay with Philip or Andrew, or require the 
mediation of a Jewish or priestly church. 

Ver. 33. Signifying what kind of death 
he was to die [rol Javaty jmerrev anod- 
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* [The deepest humiliation of Christ is at the same time His 

highest exaltation; His crown of thorns is His crown of glory. 
The double meaning of vywOjvac is in keeping with John, 
comp. ii. 19; iii. 3; iv. 10; xi. 51. Alford: The Saviour 
crucified, is in fact the Saviour glorified; so that the exalting 
to God’s right hand is set forth by that uplifting on the cross. 
—P.5S. 
T iSsine infer from révras the apocatastasis or final restora- 
tion of all men. But in all such passages all must be ex- 
plained in accordance with other passages where faith is ex- 
pressly laid down as the indispensable condition of salvation. 
Chrysostom finds in €Acvw an intimation of deliverance from 
the chains of Satan. It rather implies the strong and irre- 
sistible power of Christ’s love. This attraction of the cross 
is one of the richest themes for effective evangelical sermons. 
See the HomiieticaL Department.—P. s.] 

t(I add the note of Alford on éAkvw: “by the diffusion 
of the Spirit in the church: manifested in the preaching of 
the Word mediately, and the pleading of the Spirit immedi- 
ately. Before the glorification of Christ, the Father drew men 
to the Son (vi. 44), but now the Son Himself to Himself. Then 
it was, ‘no man can come except the Father draw him ;’ now 
the Son draws all. And, to Himself, as thus uplifted, thud 
exalted ;—the great object of faith; see ch, xi. 62.”—P. S.J 
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v4oKerv].—Not simply a Johannean interpreta- 
tion (Meyer) or a mere hint perchance (Tholuck). 
For the death of the cross was not only objectively 
the condition of the lifting up of Christ; it is also 
subjectively the strongest and the single decisive 
attraction to the exalted Christ (zoio0¢ Javaroc /). 
Ver. 34. That the Christ abideth forever 
[6 Xprotd¢ wéver etc Tov aidva].—A people 
is spoken of that recognizes the Christ in Jesus. 
_ They have heard out of the law [é« ro vépor], 
i. e., by the reading, as well as by the explanation 
of the Holy Scriptures generally, that the Messiah 
should abide forever. This conception was occa- 
sioned in them by passages such as Ps. ex. 4; 
Isa. ix. 7, and the like. According to Meyer 
also Dan. vii. 18. But with this last passage in 
their minds, Christ’s being lifted up from the 
earth could not have appeared strange to them, 
for there the Son of Man is brought to the An- 
cient of Days before whom His kingdom is given 
to Him. Neither was that passage popularly 
supposed to refer to the Messiah. According to 
Meyer it was likewise from the Danielic passage 
that they took the expression: the Son of Man, and 
put it into His mouth; such an explanation of 
their use of the term is entirely unnecessary since 
Jesus has just entitled Himself the Son of Man 
(see ver. 23)—(although even Tholuck can re- 
mark, in opposition to Luthardt, that this refer- 
ence to Christ’s words is too remote).* Neither 
is it alone the distinction of the earthly and the 
spiritual Messianic hope which here comes under 
consideration, even though an elucidation is 
found in the fact that Jonathan translates the 
Wl, Isa. ix. 6, precisely as the people ex- 
press themselves: ‘He that abideth forever, the 
Messiah;” the Septuagint, however, has it: 7a- 
Tip tov péAdovrog aiévoc.” Tholuck. But the 
people, as also the disciples, lack as yet all dis- 
crimination between the first and the second 
coming of Christ. They imagine that if the Mes- 
siah had but come (with the breaking forth of 
the ‘‘ Messianic travail-pangs,” perchance) the 
Kingdom of Glory would at once be ushered in 
with His residence at Jerusalem. At this they 
first stumbled,—that their Christ should be re- 
moved again from the earth, like Enoch and 
Elijah. But manifestly at this also, that He has 
again exchanged the name of Messiah for the de- 
signation of the Son of Man. And hence they 
ask: who is this Son of Man? Meyer considers 
‘ their meaning to be: Who isthis anti-Scriptural 
Son of Man who is not to abide in accordance 
with Daniel, but is to be lifted up from the earth? 
Thus too Tholuck. But in that case they would 
not ask: whois this Son of Man? but, how does 
that agree with the Son of Man? The first of- 
fence, namely at His being lifted up, concerns 
the spiritual and heavenly side of the Messianic 
picture set up by Christ; the second concerns 
that universality in the idea of the Son of Man, 
which they doubtless feel. The Greeks, evi- 
dently, have again excited their Jewish jealousy, 
manifested on a former occasion, ch. vii. 85. Es- 
pecially prominent in the response of the people 





*[Alford refers to the still remoter passage in the discourse 
with Nicodemus, ch, iii. 14, and “ perhaps in the other parts 
of Christ’s teaching which have not been recorded.” The re- 
fere-ice to ver, 23 twa dogac0y 6 vids rod avOpHrov, is sufti- 
cient.—P. §.] 
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is this practical trait; their carnal Messianic 
hope prevents them from haying the slightest 
suspicion of what is impending over the Messiah, 
and hence also over them in their relation to Him 
during the next days. To this the answer of 
Christ has reference. 

Ver. 85. Yet a little while is the light 
among you.—[r6 ¢6¢ refers to Christ Him- 
self; see ch. i. 4,5, 7, 8; vil. 88; vill. 12; ix. 
4,5.—P.8.] Jesus does not enter upon a theo- 
logical disquisition with the view of convincing 
them of their error in stumbling at His sayings, 
because the reason of their stumbling lies in 
their want of obedience to His word, in their 
lack of true surrender to the light. In the path 
of this surrender they should be freed from stum- 
bling. ‘Thus He practically lays hold of them in 
the centre, the conscience. They have not the 
slightest suspicion or presentiment of what awaits 
Him and them. Therefore: Walk as ye have 
the light (é¢ stronger than éwc),* in accordance 
with the fact that the light is about being taken 
from you, unless, by submissive faith, ye appro- 
priate it permanently to yourselves as inward 
light. 

That darkness may not overtake you, 
[iva wy oxoria bmac Katara By|.—Namely 
unprepared, and so to your destruction. The 
great night of temptation came upon them on the 
day of crucifixion, and to those who confronted 
it unsuspiciously, with their outward Messianic 
hope, it likewise became an inward night of apos- 
tasy and ruin. 

He that walketh in the darkness.—He 
that acts then, walks then (comp. ch. xi. 10). 
This meperazeiv is expressive of the fault by which 
outward darkness is converted into inward ob- 
scurity.—Knoweth not whither he goeth. 
—The figure drawn from outside life is strikingly 
demonstrative of the fate of the Jews. They 
knew not whither they went—into perdition, into 
dispersion to the ends of the world, into the curse 
of judgment until the endof time. Antithesis to 
Christ’s going to the sure goal of glory. 

Ver. 36. Believe in the light that, ete.— 
Faith here especially conditional upon obedience. 
The stumbling of these believers on the Messiah 
proved that they had not yet true faith in the 
sense of submissive obedience. The walk should 
be in conformance to the light, 7. e., with trust 
in the light—That ye may become [not be] 
sons of light [iva vioi dwric¢ yévyodte. 
It is by believing in the light that men become 
sons of light]. Then should the inward light of 
illumination conduct them safely through the 
outer darkness, Luke xvi. 8. It is most fitting 
that these should be the last words of Christ to 
the believing portion of the people. Nothing but 
trust in that light which had risen upon them in 
Him, could lead them safely through the fearful 
night. of trial. 

And He departedand hid Himself from 
them [cal awmeAdov Expt By am adbrtor]. 
—This moment coincides, as regards the main 
point, with the departure from the temple de- 
scribed by the Synoptists (see Comm. on Matthew, 
p- 415, Am. Ed.) Meyer [and Alford]: ‘Pro- 


* [Alford : @s, as, not exactly “while” (E. V.): walk, ac 
cording to your present state of privilege in possessing light’ 
_ which indeed can only be done exile tt is with you.—P. 8.] 
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bably to Bethany [Luke xxi. 87], in order to 
spend the last days of His lite, before the coming 
of His hour, in the circle of the disciples.”’ These 
last days of His life amounted at the utmost to 
two. On Tuesday evening Christ left the tem- 


ple; on Thursday, towards evening, He returned 


to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIGAL. 


1. John’s description of the close of the pub- 
lic ministry of Christ forms a most important 
supplement to the description of the same given 
by the Synoptists, Matth. xxiii. 39; Mark xiii. 
1; Luke xxi. 88. They depict pre-eminently 
the departure of Jesus from the hostile portion 
of the people (with the exception of Luke, whose 
account in this respect is less definite), while 
John delineates His departure from the more 
friendly portion. But if we regard the Palm- 
entry as the introduction to. this history, then 
John has supplemented an account not only of 
the immediate occasion of the Palm-procession, 
but also of the grand acme of it,—the coming of 
the Greeks and the glorification of Jesus by the 
voice from heaven within the precincts of the 
temple itself. In accordance with this presenta- 
tion of the subject, we should conjecture that the 
introduction of the Greeks took place on the 
great, festive Monday when Christ displayed His 
glory in the temple undisturbed (see Leben Jesu, 
IIL, 1, p. 1200). It were possible so to incor- 
porate these words (descriptive of His stay in 
the temple) with the Johannean account, that we 
should find in the a7veA0dv ver. 86 an intimation 
of the farewell discourse of Jesus, Matth. xxiii. 
together with the preceding great contests on 
the Tuesday. But since the denunciatory dis- 
course, at all events, which Matthew records as 
pronounced against the Pharisees by Jesus, was 
followed by His still longer stay in the temple 
over against the treasury, according to Mark 
and Luke,—since Matthew is induced by the or- 
der of affairs to alter the historical sequence, not 
so, however, John,—since, furthermore, the de- 
finite. announcement, in the temple, of His speedy 
death, nay, the very presentiment of death which 
has already entered His soul, seem to presuppose 
His final, open rupture with the Hierarchs on 
the great day of contest, Tuesday,—we now as- 
‘sume this conference of Jesus with the Hellenes, 
the glorification consequent upon it, and His 
charge to the people, to, be significant of the last 
grand sunbeam which His presence shed on 
Mount Zion; the very reference to the remnant 
of day-light still illumining the nation is appa- 
rently indicative of: the decline of this, the last 
day of His public ministry. These proselytes of 
the gate remind one involuntarily of the tradition 
(protested against indeed) that Luke was one of 
the seventy disciples. Comp. Luke xxiv. 18 ff. 

2. The last facts recorded by John do not pre- 
sent the motive for Christ’s departure from the 
people and the temple as distinctly as do those 
related by the Synoptists; nevertheless, the 
cause is intimated by the, final question of the 
people that recognize Him as the Messiah. They 
have not the faintest foreboding of the state of 
matters, and even their lofty enthusiasm of the 


jlay of Palms begins to be obscured again by: 
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Judaistic expectations. This exhibition of the 
mind of the multitude seems to the evangelist 
sufficiently expressive; but he too subjoins his 
explanation in his epilogue on the public minis- 
try of Jesus and the motive for His retirement. 

3. Remarkable is the glorious, threefold climax 
with which, according to John, the public minis- 
try of Jesus closes: 1. The anointing of Jesus 
in Bethany before His official Messianic entry 
into Jerusalem; 2. the Palm-entry itself, origi- 
nating particularly with festal pilgrims going 
forth to Bethany out of Jerusalem; contrasted 
with this, the despair of the Supreme Council; 
8. the announcement of the Greeks, and the 
glorification of Jesus through the voice from 
heaven, upon Mount Zion itself, in the hearing 
of the whole nation,—together with the procla- 
mation from His own mouth of His redemptive 
death, His glorification for all nations, and the 
universal Gospel. 

4, Christ’s last words of farewell to the people 
on the temple-mount a gentle warning, accord- 
ing to John, and yet also an earnest explanation 
of Jewish stumblings. Therefore did Jesus re- 
turn no answer to these stumblings themselves. 
Obedience from the heart unto truth alone can 
free from the prejudices of tradition. 

5. At the moment of the consummated apostasy 
of the sacerdotal party from the Christ on Zion, 
the first Gentiles most significantly made their 
public appearance as His disciples. The hypo- 
thesis of Sepp assuming them to have been a 
deputation sent to Jesus by king Abgarus of 
Edessa, after the well-known account of apocry- 
phal sound in Eusebius, cannot avail to enrich 
this event. : 

6. Tue Huttenes. A literal fulfilment of the 
predictions of the prophets, especially of Is. ii.; 
also a fulfilment of the type contained in the 
history of the wise men from the East. A fore- 
token of the ensuing conversion of the proselytes 
of the gate, then of the Gentile world itself. 

7, The pure historical truth, the clear picture 
of the situation in the intercession of the disciples 
Philip and Andrew. 

8. Tuz Hour. To the Lord the presentiment 
of His death is connected with the presentiment 
of His glorification, Be it observed that John 
regards even the humiliation of Jesus unto death 
as a particular form of Christ’s exaltation, and 
that not simply in the ironical sense of the being 
lifted. up upon the cross. It is the perfect ex- 
altation of Jesus in His love, to. the perfect 
glorification of the grace of God. 

9. Stier very ingeniously remarks: ‘For this 
He now appeals—not to the testimony of the 
prophets, but to asecretly prophetic mystery of 
nature (as a proof also that His discourse is 
aimed at the Greeks as well as the Jews) which 
yet on the instant shines transfigured-in His 
mouth.” Symbolism of the grain of wheat. See 
Note on ver. 24.. The word concerning the grain 
of wheat has a threefold reference: (1) It declarvs 
a universal law of life: a-death-like metamorpho- 
sis, as a condition whereon depends the renewal 
of life, isa type of the fundamental law in the 
kingdom of God, which law provides that we by 
a priestly surrender of our own wills to the will 
of God do obtain new kingly life in God. (2) The 
law of life of sinful humanity; in God’s kingdom 
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of this earth real death is a condition of the 
transition from the old life to the new; a symbol 
of the propitiatory sacrificial death of Christ for 
the reconciliation and glorification of the world; 
likewise of the death of thank-offering in which 
believers die with Christ in order to walk with 
Him in new life. (3) In the most special sense, 
the law of life of the regeneration of Hellenism, 
whose peculiar essence consists in a fleeing from 
death and the cross in the embellishment of the 
present life (Leben Jesu, II. p. 1203; ILI. p. 
665).* The Greek’s aim is levelled at beauty of 
appearance. Even these Greeks, religious 
though they be, betray themselves with the ex- 
pression: ‘+ We wish to see Jesus.” Essentially 
eternal youth, beauty and glory in the new 
world are attained by the Christian only through 
death, 

Hence the butterfly alone does not suffice for a 
symbol of immortality; the symbol of the grain 
of wheat must be added to it. The butterfly 
symbolizes the capacity of man for a paradisa- 
ical, death-like metamorphosis which yet is not 
dead and is merely a symbol of an individual re- 
newal; the grain of wheat symbolizes the re- 
newal of life through death, —and that a renewal 
which is at once its infinite enrichment and ex- 
tension, and its glorification in spirit. Jesus 
did not indeed see corruption, but He drew very 
near to it; and thusit is, at bottom, with the 
grain of wheat; it passes through the semblance 
of corruption, but, in respect of its innermost 
kernel, its life leaps out from corruption into the 
metamorphosis of the butterfly, just, as on the 
other hand, the butterfly must strip itself of a 
corruptible something—the dead pupa. Christ 
has glorified both forms of transit from the 
old to the new life. Moreover all the chief 
moments in the life of Christ are prefigured in 
the history of the grain of wheat: Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide. 

10. The two oxymora, vers. 24, 25; the three 
promises, vers. 24-26. See the Exeenrican and 
Criticat NorEs. 

11. Ver. 27. The first presentiment of the 
death of Jesus in the temple a fulfilment of the 
foretoken of His baptism, the announcement of 
His baptism of suffering (Luke xii. 50); again, a 
foretoken of the mortal conflict of His soul in 
Gethsemane, the sure prophecy of His death; 
crowned, therefore, as a great moment in the 
pathway of His humiliations, with a glorifica- 
tion,—like the baptism, like the announcement 
of His sufferings (Matt. xvi. 21 by the transfi- 
guration chap. xvii. 1), like His conflict in 
Gethsemane, like His death. We have too mean 
an idea of the emotional life of Jesus if we refer 
these moods to a fear of death. See ExecsricaL 
and Critica Notes on ver. 23 and the conclu- 
sion of that on the first clause of ver. 27. The 





* (Comp. the beautiful verses of Nic. Lenau (from Savona- 
yola’s Christmas sermon): 


“ Die Kiinste der Hellenen kannten 
Nicht den Erliser und sein Licht. 
Drum scherzten sie so gern und nannten 
Des Schmerzes tiefsten Abgrund nicht. 


Dass sie am Schmerz, den sie zu tristen 
Nicht wusste, mild voritber fihrt, 
Erkenn’ ich als der Zauber grossten, 
Womit uns die Antike rithrt.”—P. S.] 
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present moment denotes nothing less than the 
mental self-sacrifice of Jesus in the temple. 

12. The voice within the precincts of the 
temple. See Exncetican and Criticat Norss. 

13. Ver. 81. The DIFFERENT STAGES in the 
SUBJECTION of Satan, the prince of this world. 
See ExegericaL and CriticaL Norrs. The 
death of Jesus a judgment, glorified by the 
Spirit. See John xvi. 1. The foundation and 
beginning of the separation between Satan and 
the world; 2. the foundation and beginning of 
the separation between believers and unbelievers; 
3. the foundation and beginning of the union of all 
the godly. ‘The anabaptists cited this verse 
(81) among others asa proof that the powers 
that be are notof divine ordinance. See the re- 
futation in Gerhard, Loci theol. 138, p. 260.” 
HEUBNER. 

14. Ver. 85. Wo 1s THis Son or Man? It 
was as little their desire to find the doctrine of 
the Son of Man in their Christology, as to dis- 
cover in it the doctrine of the Son of God. They 
would have no true Son of Man, no Redeemer re- 
yealing divinity in the perfection of manhood and 
humanity, no suffering Messiah; they wanted an 
orientally superhuman and godlike Son of David, 
displaying the perfect and exact medium of a 
divinity broken through humanity, of a hu- 
manity broken through divinity ;—the ideal of 
all benumbed orthodoxistic systems, a rigid, 
everlasting symbol of the God-Man, which 
should be the central point of the rigid symbol- 
ism of the kingdom of God, beyond which sym- 
bolism they desired never to pass. (See Leben 
Jesu, III. p. 608.) 

15. Vers. 35, 36. The gentle and impressive 
farewell words of Jesus to the believing portion 
of the people in the evening of His public minis- 
try. But once more should He re-appear as a 
prisoner among the people; like a setting sun, to 
shed upon them for the last time the radiance of - 
His life. (Jbid. p. 668.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the DoctrinaL Notrs.—The Greek prose- 
lytes, or Judaism a leading of the Gentiles to 
Christianity: 1. In the historical sense; 2. in 
the spiritual sense.—The advance of the Gentiles 
at the recession of the Jews in the history of the 
kingdom of God: 1. Historical; 2. typical.— 
The last discourse of Jesus in the temple for the 
benefit of the Greeks, compared with the last 
discourse of Jesus in the temple for the benefit 
of the Jews (according to Matthew).—The two 
signs in the meeting of Jesus with the Greeks 
within the temple limits: 1. The sign seen by 
Jesus in the appearance of the Greeks: a sign 
of decision, a sign of death, a sign of life. And 
that in accordance with the Old Testament and 
the law of the spirit. 2, The sign given by the 
Father tothe people about Jesus. —How thé Lord 
was troubled also by grief at the impending re- 
jection of His nation when He saw the coming 
of the Gentiles (see the conclusion of the note on 
the first clause of ver. 27).—The humiliation 
and glorification of Jesus in the temple an image 
—a reflection—of His whole life (especially of 
the baptism, the transfiguration, His soul-pas- 
sion in Gethsemane, His death).—The great 
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change in the great emotional life of the Lord: 
1. How often it appears (see note on first clause 
of ver. 27); 2. what it denotes- the strength, ex- 
tent, earnestness, buoyancy and holiness of His 
spirit.—Even the humiliation of Christ already 
an exaltation of Him, or the beginning of the 
full revelation of the glory of His inner life: 1. 
In His obedience; 2. in His confidence; 3. in His 
love.—Made specially prominent by John asa 
precursory exaltation.—The anticipatory so- 
lemnization of the Christian sacrificial feast upon 
the eve of the Jewish one.—Christ and the 
Greeks (Christianity and Hellenism): 1. The ap- 
plication of the Greeks: a. Courteous form 
(through Philip and Andrew); 5. purport: we 
would see Jesus. 2. The word concerning the 
grain of wheat. Concerning the life of this world ; 
concerning the following of Christ.—Messianic 
traits in our history: 1. The teaching Christ 
(vers. 24-26); 2, the high-priestly Christ (vers. 
97, 28, first half); 8. the royal Christ (vers. 28- 
32); 4. the wholly undivided Christ (vers. 33-36). 
—The saying concerning the grain of wheat and 
th2 succeeding sayings: 1. A sermon on salva- 
tion, as a word concerning Christ; 2. a sermon 
on repentance, as a word for us; 8. a sermon of 
consolation, as 2 word concerning suffering and 
dying Christians.—The Christian life in three 
decisive traits: 1. In the three truths concern- 
ing the grain of wheat, life, service; 2, in 
the three demands of Christ; 3. in the three 
promises.—The soul-passion of Jesus in the 
temple a foretoken of His soul-passion in Gethse- 
mane.—The self-sacrifice of Christ in the temple: 
1. Its occasion: the announcement of the Gen- 
tiles; 2. its form: assumption of the feeling 
of death; by anticipation, therefore, of death 
itself; 3. its result: the voice, the future of 
Christ.—The three voices from heaven in at- 
testation of the Lord: 1. By Jordan; 2, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration; 3. in the temple.— 
The prospect of death and of glory as one un- 
divided prospect with Jesus. The import of this 
to the Christian.—The two stumbling-blocks to 
the believing Jews in the word and life of the 
Lord: 1, His removal to heaven unto divine 
glory; 2. His humanity and devotion to man- 
kind.—The farewell words of Jesus to the better 
portion of the Jews like the solemn, tender, 
parting gleam of the sinking sun. 

SraRKke: It was not without the special pro- 
vidence of God that so great a multitude of 
strangers from the Gentiles were at Jerusalem in 
those days ;—to the end, namely, that in this 
way the truth of the revealed glory of Christ 
might, through approved witnesses, not from the 
Jews alone, but also from the Gentiles, be pub- 
lished and corroborated throughout the world.— 
Lampz: This desire (of the Greeks) typified the 
fulfilment of the prophecies in which it was pre- 
dicted that the nations should cleave unto Him 
(Christ), Gen. xlix. 10; Hag. ii. 7, 8.—O shame, 
that heathen who have not God’s word, outstrip 
Christians in inquiring after Christ, though these 
latter call themselves after His name !—(Philip 
and Andrew.) Preachers must agree in this, the 
leading of souls to Christ.—Ver. 24. Zuisius: 
Christ's death is the world’s life.—Hepinaer: 
He who would live in Christ must first die unto 
flesh and sin.—Ver. 








a thousand-fold more.—Zeisius: How many ser- 
vants Christ hath and yet so few true and con- 
stant followers!—Ver. 27. Soul, if thou be not 
cheerful and joyous, but, on the contrary, sad 
and dejected, look upon thy Saviour,—He in His 
infirmities was as thou art; courage! as He con- 
quered, thou too shalt conquer in Him.—Zdid.: 
No better remedy for all suffering, nay, for 
death itself, than fervent prayer after the ex- 
ample of Christ.—Osrtanper: Even the cross 
and tribulation add fresh glory to the name of 
God; therefore we also should take such upon 
us with thorough willingness.—Ver. 29. LAMPE: 
O how diverse are the hearers of the Gospel!— 
Ver. 80. (The voice of God.) CanstErn: We must 
take for granted that we too are concerned in 
everything that it says.—Ver. 31. Heb. ii. 14.— 
Ver. 32. Cramer: Christ is the true magnet that 
draweth us after itself.—Ver. 35. HEpINGER: 
To-day, to-day is certain,—to-morrow is un- 
certain.—Znisius; The greater the light was, 
the thicker the darkness of wrath fallen upon 
the despisers of grace.—Am I too a child of 
light ?—Grruaca: Jesus warns His disciples 
likewise not to surrender themselves now to 
earthly hopes of a carnal glory; He indeed is 
going to His glorification, but the way lies 
through death and resurrection.—The goal of 
suffering and death,—that of Christ and hence 
His people’s also,—is glorification.—My sou 18 
TROUBLED. To the end that He may the more de- 
cisively counteract the carnal hopes of His disci- 
ples, He openly announces the state of His feel- 
ings.—Tue voice. As, at the conclusion of the 
Old Covenant, Moses spake and God answered 
him aloud (Ex. xix. 19), so the New Covenant is 
here solemnly concluded before all the people, 
the Son offering Himself to the Father and the 
Father accepting His sacrifice.—THE PRINCE OF 
THIS WORLD. It stands to reason that this is no 
denial of the devil’s power to tempt the people 
of Christ after His exaltation; as little do the 
words of Jesus: “It is finished,’ declare that 
there are no more battles to be fought by Christ 
and His Church. But the power of the prince 
of this world has now become impotency in re- 
spect to the faithful; individual Christians, as 
well as the Church of the Lord asa body, are 
now in faith on Christ sure of their ultimate 
victory.—He had striven to subdue the carnal 
transport of joy by the mention of His mortal 
sufferings (ver. 24), and seeks with equal earnest- 
ness to show that His death itself, His deepest. 
humiliation, would constitute the strongest 
centre of attraction for the hearts of men. Hence 
in this instance the double meaning attaching to 
the term “lifted up” is expressive of the fol- 
lowing facts: His deepest humiliation should be 
His very exaltation,—the most horrid shame His: 
highest honor; and so afterwards in the inci-- 
dents attendant upon His death everything sig- 
nificantly came to pass after this fashion (purple,, 
crown, chap. xix. 2; kingly title, chap. xix. 19- 
22), which very circumstances are mentioned by 
John with peculiar emphasis.—Lisco: Fruits of 
the death of Jesus.—The true and only way to 
serve Christ is to follow Him.—To the impeni- 
tent the Gospel is thunder; to him who thirsta 
for salvation it is an angel; to him on whom 


25, Ibid. : Much lost to gain | salvation has been bestowed, it is Jesus Himself 
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and His heavenly Father.—By means of the Re- 
deemer’s passion and death, judgment is passed 
“upon the world. 
Braune: This scene constitutes most truly the 
‘elose of Christ’s public ministry. Gentiles ap- 
proach Jesus, divining that they behold in Him 
the Light of the Gentiles, whilst His nation re- 
jects Him; here a divine voice attests Him in 
Jerusalem at the close of His ministry, as by 
Jordan at its beginning; and before the conflict, 
He is stirred with a sense of victory.—He speaks 
here, as at the commencement of the high-priestly 
prayer, John xvii. 1.—Iv apipetH atone. It 
doth not increase; no slender verdant stalk, no 
rich ear is given it, wherewith to rejoice in the 
brightness of the sun, and to make glad the eyes 
of the world.—Seed-time and harvest, suffering 
and glory are mated for Himself and His peop!e. 
—The glimpse of the rich harvest ensuing from 
the seed of His death, draws His soul into that 
conflict, whose first traces are perceptible in His 
lamentation, Luke xii. 50, and whose culmina- 
tion is reached in Gethsemane. The Baptist 
cried: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” This title 
was given to Christ, not simply under the cross, 
but from the beginning; and thus, side by side 
with the assurance of victory, the anguish of 
conflict threaded His life. Divine life did not 
stifle or abolish human feeling; and this must 
needs struggle against the sufferings which were 
pressing upon Him,—against death. (? But 
doubtless the struggle consisted 1. in His work- 
ing off His emotion, and in His submission, 2. in 
His resurrection.) Jesus was the original man, 
not an unnatural man; not dis-humanized, but 
the ideal of pure human nature. His grief was 
the misery of all who despised Him, etc.—Follow 
Him. He requires the act of obedience.—Fa- 
THER, GLORIFY, etc. That was a sublime mo- 
ment on earth, in perfect unison with that heaven, 
whence a voice resounded.—Are there not, then, 
organs of perception for the higher regimen of the 
world? Ephes. v. 8.——Gossner: Thus He 
gives death an entirely different form. It is, 
namely, nothing but a passage; the goal is glori- 
fication.—Anp woereI am. Where Christ stay- 
eth, there do we stay also.—Thus it is betwixt 
the Saviour and the soul. He comes to us with 
truth, and we go to meet Him with our faith.—Ver. 
87. Gone is gone. One trembles when one sees His 
blind people upon the very verge of losing the 
light for ever because it loves darkness so much. 
Hevupner, ver. 23: Everywhere the future 
opens wider to the God-fearing man than to the 
common eye.—TuE HOUR. Jesus calls the whole 
period of His final suffering an hour; it was the 
great hour for the world, when, by His passion 
and death, the liberty and life of mankind were 
obtained; He suffered the natal pangs of the 
whole world in order that He might bring a new 
world into being.—The missionary discourse of 
James is glorious: The attractive power of the 
cross of Christ, Nuremberg, 1820.—Josephus can 
not depict in colors dark enough the confusion, 
the anarchy, into which everything lapsed in the 
Jewish nation. This was the consequence of the 
rejection of Jesus.—Any enlightenment that fails 
to lead to a new and holy life is no true en- 
lightenment. 
ScHLurmRMacHER: On the grain of wheat, 


reference to John xvi. 7, 14; xiii. 84.—We know 
that it is only His redeeming and sanctifying 
love, diffusing itself amongst us and taking root 
within ourselves, from which depends the fruit 
that He shall bear.—We should know and love ne 
other honor than that which comes to us from 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
us.—It is still true that we can enter into the 
kingdom of God only through tribulation.—His 
soul could not but be troubled by the reflection 
that the very greatest and most glorious event, 
the salvation of the human race, should not be 
brought about without the deepest ruin (of the 
Jewish nation, in particular),—that heavenly 
light should force a way for itself only bya hard 
conflict with the darkness. It is the same sor- 
row that filled Him when He gazed upon Jeru- 
salem and said: ‘‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” etc. ; 
the same sorrow that He would fain have com- 
municated to others when He said: “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not,” ete. And this sorrow 
—that the word of life could not come unto the 
Gentiles except after the Jews had rejected Him- 
self, the Prince of life—was natural to His soul 
at the moment when Greeks desired to see Him. 
—We too should keep fast hold of the maxim, 
that for this cause we are come into every hour, 
namely, that the alone-wise counsel of God may 
be executed in us and through us, that all things 
may be fulfilled whereby the glorification of Him 
whom God has sent for our salvation may be ac- 
complished.—“Glorify Thy name.” In this every 
wish of ours should centre. Tous also the name 
of the Most High should be glorified in His ways. 
—In our speculations let us ever hold fast that 
which is far greater than speculation,—namely, 
that we walk in the light and believe on the light. 
Besser: The glorification of the Son of Man 
comprehends three things: 1. the perfection of 
His obedience in the sacrifice of His love; 2. ex- 
altation to the glory proper to Him; 8. the ex- 
hibition of His name as that of the Saviour of 
mankind, the gathering of a holy church, the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit.——Brnqrn: ‘A son 
of thunder (Markiii. 17) is well able to hear voices 
of thunder (Rev. iv. 5; x. 3). The saying of the 
Lord: ‘now is judgment passed upon the world,’ 
was deeply graven on his soul.” —Ricutmr: The 
mission to the Gentiles is a glorification of Christ. 
—The Father does but see how one is affected to- 
wards His Son whom He would have us resemble. 
—First one walks by the light, then one believes 
in‘it, and thus one becomes a child of light. 
[Craven: From Avaustine: Vers. 20, 21. 
Lo! the Jews (some of them) wish to Ail? Him, 
the Gentiles to see Him.—Behold them of the cir= 
cumcision (some of them, ver. 13), and them of 
the uncireumeision, once so wide apart, coming 
together in one faith of Christ.—Ver. 23. Christ 
took occasion from this request of some Gentiles 
to see Him, to announce the approaching fudness 
of the Gentiles.—Ver. 24. That grain of wheat 
was He; to be mortified in the unbelief of the 
Jews, to be multiplied in the faith of the Gentiles 
and in the subsequent faith of the Jews also. 
i. R. C.)—Ver. 26. They serve Christ, who seek 
not their own things but the things of Christ, 
a. e., who follow. Him—love Him for His own 
sake and think it a rich reward to be wit Him. 
—Ver. 27. Now is my soul troubled :. Thou of. Thy 
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love wast of Thine own will troubled to console 
those who are troubled through the infirmity of 
nature, that the members of Thy body perish not 
in despair.—Ver. 81. There is a judgment, not 
of condemnation, but of selection, which is the one 
here meant—the selection of His own redeemed. 
—Now shall the Prince of this world be cast out: 
The devil never ceases to tempt believers; but it 
is one thing to reign within, another to lay siege 
from without.—Vers. 82-385. The Jews understood 
that our Lord spoke of His own death; it was not 
wisdom imparted, but conscience disturbed,which 
disclosed the meaning of His words.—Ver. 36. 
When He hid Himself, He consulted our weakness 


—He did not derogate from His own power.—— 


From Curysostom: Ver: 26. Where I am, there 
‘shall also my servant be; death shall be followed 
by resurrection.—What greater honor can an 
adopted son receive than to be where the Only 
Son is?—Vers. 27-33. As He draws near to the 
eross His human nature appears—Christ had a 
body free from sin, but not from natural infirmi- 
ties. —Ver. 22. The Father draws (ch. vi. 44) by 
the Son Who draws.—IZ will draw, He says, as if 
men were in the grasp of some tyrant from whom 
they could not extricate themselves. From 
Brepe: Ver. 24. He Himself, of the seed of the 
Patriarchs, was sown in the field of this world, 
that by dying, He might rise again with increase; 
‘He died alone, He rose again with many. 
From Turopnynact: Ver. 25. It were harsh to 
say that a man should hate his ‘soul, so He adds, 
in this world, i. e., for a particular time, not for- 
ever. 

[From Burxirr: Vers: 33, 84. Jesus arms His 
disciples against the scandal of the cross, by 
showing the great benefit that would result from 
His death—1l. (to Himself—He was to be glori- 
fied, E. R. C.) 2. to all mankind.—As corn un- 
-sown never increases, but if sown brings forth a 
crop; soif Christ had not died He would have 
had no Church, whereas His death made Him 
-fructify.—Observe how plainly our Lord dealt 
with His followers.—Ver. 25. The surest way to 
attain eternal life isto lay down our temporal 
life when the glory of Christ requires it.—Ver. 
26. If any man profess himself to be My servant, 
let his conversation correspond with his profes- 
‘sion.—All that will be Christ’s servants must be 
His followers, i..e., they must—l. obey His doc- 
trine; 2. imitate His example.—Christ’s servants 
must not expect better usage than their Master 
received.—God will crown the fidelity of Christ's 
servants with the highest honor.—Vers. 27, 28. 
‘Their trouble is no sins Christianity does not 
make men senseless.—The fear of death, espe- 
‘cially when accompanied with apprehension of the 
wrath of God, is most perplexing and soul-amaz- 
ing.—Vers. 31, 82. The double effects of Christ’s 
‘death. the judgment» of this world; 2. the 
drawing all men unto Him.—Learn that—l. Sa- 
‘tan is the Prince of this world, not by-right but 
‘py usurpation; 2. this usurper will not quit his 
‘possession unless the be cast out; 8. Christ by 
His death has cast him out.—There is a twofold 
lifting up of Christ—1. ignominious, when He was 
hung upon the cross; 2. glorious, in the preach- 
ing of the gospel: meritoriously: by His death, in- 
_strumentally by the preaching of His gospel, He 








“draws all men unto Himself.—All persons are 
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naturally unwilling to come to Christ, they must 
be drawn.—All men are not effectually drawn to 
Christ, but by the preaching of the gospel they 
are called (so drawn) as to render those who do 
not come inexcusable.—Ver. 85, Note—1. A pri- 
vilege enjoyed, the light is with you, (1) a personal 
light, Christ, (2) a doctrinal light, the gospel ; 
these brought with them the light (a) of know- 
ledye answering our darkness of ignorance, (6) of 
holiness answering our darkness of sin, (c) of joy 
answering our darkness of misery ; 2. The time of 
enjoying this privilege limited, yet a little while is 
the light with you; 8. A duty enjoined, walk whilst 
ye have the light, ¢. e., walk according to—(1) the 
precepts of the gospel, (2) its privileges, (8) its 
supplies of grace, (4) its hopes: 4. A danger 
threatened to neglecters, lest darkness come upon 
you, a darkness of (1) judicial blindness, (2) er- 
ror, (3) horror and despair, (4) the blackness of 
darkness forever. From M. Hunry: Vers. 20- 
22. The Greeks: having a desire to see Christ 
were industrious to use the proper means; they 
that would have the knowledge of Christ must 
seek it.—They made their application to one of 
the disciples; they that would see Christ by 
faith must (should) apply themselves to His min- 
isters.—It is good to know those who know the 
Lord.—Ver. 25. Behold—1. the fatal consequence 
of an inordinate love of life; 2. the blessed recom- 
pense of a holy contempt of life.—Our life in this 
world includes all the enjoyments of our present 
state; these we must hate, 7. e.—l. despise them as 
vain, 2. dread the temptations that are in them, 
3. cheerfully part with them when they come in 
competition with the service of Christ.—Ver. 26. 
The Greeks desired to see Jesus; He lets them 
know that it was not enough to see Him, they 
must serve Him.—Christ fixes for His servants 
both their work and their wages: 1. their work, 
to attend—(1) His motions—let him follow Me, (2) 
His repose—where I am, let my servant be, (a) in 
the assemblies of the saints, (6) in heaven in thought 
and affection: 2. their wages, they shall be—(1) 
happy with Him; (2) honored by His Father.— 
Ver. 27. Trouble of soul sometimes (often) fol-— 
lows great enlargement of spirit.—N ote—l. The 
sin of our souls was the trouble of His soul; 2. 
The trouble of His soul was-designed to ease the 
trouble of owr souls.—Holy mourning is—1. con- 
sistent with spiritual joy; 2. the way to eternal 
joy.— What shall I say: He speaks like one at @ 
loss; He was in all points tempted like as we are.— 
When our souls are troubled we must take heed 
of speaking unadvisedly, and debate with our- 
selves what we shall say.—It is the duty and inter- 
est of. troubled souls. to pray to God, and in 
prayer to eye Him as.a Father.—Prayer against 
trouble may consist with patience and submission.— 
He calls His suffering this hour, intimating that 
the time of suffering was—l. a set time, 2. a 
short time.—For this cause came I unto this hour; 
it should reconcile us to our darkest hours that 
we were all along designed for them.—Ver. 28. 
Father, glorify Thy name; here is—1.. More than 
bare submission, a consecration of His sufferings to 
the glory of God; 2. A mediatorial word—a. tender 
of His sufferings as satisfaction for the wrong 
done the Father’s glory by our sin.—What God 
has done for His.own glory, is an encouragement 
to us to expect what He will yet farther. do.-~ 
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Ver. 29. God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man 
perceiveth it not, Job xxxiii. 14.—Ver. 30. The 
supports granted to our Lord in His sufferings 
were for our sakes.—Vers. 81, 82. Two things de- 
signed by the death of Christ—l. that Satan 
should he conquered; 2. that souls should be 
converted.—Christ’s death the judgment of this 
world, a judgment—l. of discovery and distinction ; 
2. of absolution to the chosen ones; 8. of con- 
demnation against the powers of darkness.—Satan 
is here styled the Prince of this world, because he 
rules over the men of the world by the things of 
the world.—Christ reconciling the world to God 
by the merit of His death, broke the power of 
death and cast out Satan as a destroyer; Christ, 
reducing the world to God by the doctrine of His 
cross, broke the power of sin, and cast out Satan 
as a deceiver.—The bruising of Christ’s heel was 
the breaking of the serpent’s head, Gen. iii. 15.— 
Ver. 82. Christ ald in all in the conversion of a 
soul—1. it is Christ who draws; 2. it is to Christ 
we are drawn.—He does not drive, but draws.— 
Ver. 34. Great knowledge in the letter of the 
Scripture may be abused to serve the cause of 
infidelity.—In the doctrine of Christ there are 
paradoxes which to men of corrupt minds are 
stones of stumbling.—Christ’s dying, was as con- 
sistent with His abiding forever, as the setting 
(eclipse) of the sun is with its perpetuity.—Ver. 
85. The Jews had the light ; they had—1. Christ’s 
bodily presence; 2. His preaching; 3. His mira- 
cles.—It is good for us to consider what a little 
while we have the light.— Walk while ye have the 
light ; as travellers who make the best of their 
way forward.—Our life is but a day and we have 
a day’s journey to go.—The best time of walking 
is while we have the light.—Lest darkness come ; 
lest you lose your opportunities.—The sad con- 
dition of those who have sinned away their day 
of grace—they know not where they go nor 
whither they go.—Ver. 36. They that believe in 
the light shall be children of light—1. sons of God, 
Who is light; 2. heirs of Heaven, which is light. 
—Jesus departed and hid Himself: He justly re- 
moves the means of grace from those that quarrel 


with them.——From Scort: Vers. 20, 21. They ~ 


who are nearest the means of grace often ripen 
fastest for vengeance, whilst sinners come from 
afar to inquire after Christ.—Ver. 31. In the 
death of Christ faith beholds the world judged, 
Satan vanquished, his slaves liberated, and his 
work destroyed.—Vers. 84-36. An obedient faith 
is better suited to our condition than disputatious 
speculations. 

From Stier: Vers. 23-36. The Lord’s last 
public declaration concerning His death.—Vers. 
20, 21. We would see Jesus, a great missionary 
text; the Greeks ("EAAnvec) were heathens (?)—un- 
consciously they speak in the name of the world 
of heathenism, the highest desire of which in all 
times has this for its goal—to find and know a 
Jesus.—Ver. 24, The Greeks were to behold the 
Cross succeeding the triumphant entry—He pre- 
sents beforehand the solution of the mystery, 

_He explains in brief His (philosophic) system.— 
Not only prophecy in Israel, and the presenti- 
ments of the heathen world, but Nature also 
speaks of the mystery of a redeeming death.—The 
inmost kernel of the seed and harvest parables.— 
Wheat is specified, partly because it is the most 
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precious grain, partly because it more effectually 
than any other perishes in pushing forward the 
almost invisible germ, (partly because the most 
productive).—The germ of St. Paul’s resurrec- 
tion doctrine in 1 Cor. xv.—Ver. 25. That which 
holds good of Christ in its peculiar sense, is a 
type for us and is fulfilled in us to a similar vic- 
tory and blessedness.—Ver. 26. Where I am, 
there shall or should also My servant be: Both an 
added condition and a promise.—What shall be 
done to the man whom the Blessed and Only Po- 
tentate, the King of all kings, the Creator of the 
universe, the Father of Jesus Christ, delighteth 
to honor!—Vers. 27, 28. A prelude to Gethse- 
mane—the lamentation, the petition, the resigna- 
tion.—All the typical appeals and suppiications 
of the Psalms reach in the lips of our Lord their 
Messianic meaning.—The two opposites pressed hard 
upon Him, perfectly combined but separated in ut- 
terance—the cry (desire) for help and (spirit of) 
submission.—The entering into ¢his hour is the 
being brought out of it, the suffering is the de- 
liverance (?).—Ver. 28. The glorification is not 
of the Father Himself but of His Name—of the 
revelation of Himself in the Son of Man (see ver. 
28).—Ver. 28. The three accrediting voices from 
heaven—at the beginning, the middle, the end of 
the Messiah’s course—all in relation to the as- 
sumption on His part of His destiny of death.— 
Ver. 29. ‘Before men will see (hear) and believe 
in God they will resort to all kinds of imagina- 
tions of thunder and angels.’”’ Hamann.—Ver. 
81. Our dogmatic theology has much to do be- 
fore full justice will be done to all the rela- 
tions of the mystery of the Cross—the revela- 
tion of love, the vindication of right, the recon- 
ciliation between the world and God, the morti- 
fication of sin in the flesh, the abolition of death, 
the breaking down of Satan’s power.—The un- 
godly world is ina certain sense judged in its 
prince, even while it is saved.—The casting out 
of Satan goes on from age to age down to the 
final victory.—Ver. 88. What death (roiw Gavdtw) 
comprehensively expresses all that our Lord had 
said concerning the significance, the power, and 
the frwt of His death.—Vers. 32, 83. ‘ The at- 
traction of the Cross.” (James, of Birmingham). 
—I will draw them unto Me, through the Cross— 
jirst, to Me on the Cross; ultimately, away from 
earth into heavenly places.—Before the glorifica- 
tion of Christ, the Father draws to the Son; 
afterwards the Son Himself draws immediately.— 
Does not the Lord actually draw all men?— 
drawing is no enforcement.—Children of light is 
not a mere Hebraism—a new race (yeved) was to 
be born of the light. 

[From A Puarn Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
24. The whole World is but one mighty Parable 
to which the Gospel supplies the clue.—Ver. 27. 
The Humanity of our Lord—Soul as well as 
Body—becomes more and more apparent as His 
Cross draws nearer in sight.—Ver. 85. Men 
walk in darkness because the god of this world hath 
blinded their minds, 2 Cor. iv. 4; the light is around 
them, the darkness is o them and within them. 
From Barnss: Ver. 26. Let him follow Me, 
i.e., 1. imitate Me; 2. do what I do; 3. bear 
what I bear; 4. love what I love. From Rye: 
Ver. 24, The death of Christ the life of the world. 
—Death is the way to spiritual life and glory.— 
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“By abiding alone Christ meant that if He did 
not die, He would be alone in Heaven with the 
Father and the elect Angels, but without any of 
the sons of men.” (GiLL.)—Ver. 25. The object 
of Jesus in thus speaking—l. to prevent His 
disciples from looking for good things in this 
world; 2. to teach them that like Him they must 
sacrifice much in the hope of glory in the world 
to come.—Ver. 26. However little we-know of 
the life to come we do know that we shall be 
with Christ.—Honor from men, Christians may 
not have; honor from the Father shall make 
amends for all.—The clearest (and most blessed) 
conception we can form of Heaven is being with 


Christ and receiving honor from God.—Never did. 


Jesus keep back the Cross, or bribe men to fol- 
low Him by promising temporal comfort or hap- 
piness.—Ver. 27. The possibility of much in- 
ward conflict without sin.—The weight of the 
world’s imputed sin laid on our Lord’s soul.— 
«By Thine unknown sufferings, good Lord, de- 
liver us.” (Litany of the Greek CnurcH).— 
« What shall I say? is the language of highest 
perplexity and anxiety; the Lord found deliver- 
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ance in prayer.” (RotLocKk).—Ver. 28. Glorify 
Thy Name—the highest, greatest thing we can 
ask God to do.—Ver. 81. Satan is a vanquished 
enemy.—Ver. 82. ‘The passion of Christ began 
to draw souls at once, as in the case of the peni- 
tent thief and the centurion.” (Euruymius).— 
Ver. 84. A half knowledge of Scripture will ac- 
count for a large portion of mistakes in religion. 
—Vers. 35, 86. The duty of using present op- 
portunities. From Owen: Ver. 25. The im- 
port of the mask of discipleship well understood 
by the early Christians when a profession of 
Christ was attended with fearful persecution.— 
Self-sacrifice and a readiness to sacrifice all 
things for Christ now demanded.—Ver. 26. A 
beautiful correspondence between the words fol- 
low Me-and the promise of attainment to the 
presence of our Lord in His glorified state.— 
Ver. 32. All of every nation—both Jew and 
Gentile.— Unto Me—to the state of dominion and 
glory to which He was raised.—From WHEDON: 
Ver. 31. The Cross is the test and discriminator 
of the responsible character and final destiny of 
the race—the Cross becomes a throne of judgment. ] 
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SALVATION AND IS READY TO RECEIVE IT,—OR THE WITHDRAWAL OF CHRIST AND THE EVAN-~ 


GELIST’S REVIEW OF HIS OFFICIAL LABORS. 


(Cuar. XII. 37-50.) 


37 


38 signs]' before them, 


[Isaiah] the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, 


But though he had done so many miracles [had wrought so many, or, so great 
yet they believed not on [in] him: That the saying of Esaias 


‘Lord, who hath believed 


our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed’ [Isaiah liii. 1]? 


39 
40 


Therefore [On this account, or, 
[omit that] Esaias [Isaiah] said again, 


their heart; that they should not see with their eyes, 
their heart, and be converted [turn themselves],? and I should heal* them.’ 
said Esaias [Isaiah], when [because 
spoke]® of him. Nevertheless among the chief rulers also [Yet even of the rulers] 
but because of the Pharisees they 


41 
42 


things 


many believed on [in] him ; 


For this cause] they could not believe, 
‘ He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened* 


because that 


nor [and] understand with 
These 


® he saw his glory, and spake [he 


did not confess him 


43 [omit him], lest they should be put out of the synagogue [excommunicated]. For 


they loved the praise 
[glory] of God. 

44 [But] Jesus cried [aloud] and 

45 on [in] me, 

46 [beholdeth] him that sent me. 

that whosoever [every 

47 in the] darkness. 


[glory] of men more than 


but on [in] him that sent me. 

Iam come 
one that] believeth on [in] 
And if any man hear my words, 


[rather than at all]' the praise 


said, He that believeth on [in] me, believeth not 


And he that seeth [beholdeth] me seeth 
a [omit a, ins. as] light into the world, 
me should not abide in [remain 
and believe [keep them]* not 


48 I judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. He. 


that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, 
the word that I have spoken, 
have not spoken of [from] myself; but the 


judge (with him)]: 
49 in the last day. For [Because] 1 
Father which [who] sent me, 


he gave me a 


hath one that judgeth him [his 
the same shall [will] judge him 


[omit a] commandment, what I should 
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50 say, 
lasting: whatsoever I speak therefore, 
me, e’pyxév pot], so I speak. 


and what I should speak. And I know that his commandment is life ever- 
even as the Father said [hath said unto 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 37.—[Tooatra may be understood of magnitude: so great, such (comp. Matt. viii. 10, Luke vii. 9; Rev. xviii. 


17: Gal. iii. 4), or of multitude: so many (Matt. xv. 83; John vi. 9; xiv. 9; xxi. 11). 


Liicke and De Wette decide for the 


Meyer and Alford for the latter. Lange translates such.—P. 8.] : j 
sem or 30.-{Vischendort gives émapwaer, instead of the merdpuxev of Lach., in accordance with A. B.* K. L. X., etc., and 


also &. IL., as amended from emnpdtnoev. | 
3 Ver. 40._(Tischendorf and Altord 
according to A. D.2 E. F.,eéc.] i 
4 Ver. 40.—The Future idcouar is 


etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf [ Alford, Westcott and Hort]. 
6 Ver. 41._[See EXeGETICAL NOTES], 
7 Ver. 43.—[See ExEGETICcAL Notes}. : 
8 Ver. 47._Kai wh bvadép instead of kal mn 


in this verse; in ver. 36, 3. B. D. L. give os.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The entire section is an epilogue of the Evan- 
gelist on the public ministry of Jesus and its 
result in the Israelitish nation; a result already 
announced by the lamentation, chap. i. 11. Even 
the concluding words from ver. 44 are to be re- 
garded throughout as an epilogue (according to 
Coccejus and many others, Liicke, Tholuck, Ols- 
hausen, Meyer). ‘ 

We reject therefore asunfounded 1. the supposi- 
tion of Chrysostom and all the ancients (among 
the moderns Kling), that Jesus once more ad- 
dressed the people publicly in these words; 2. the 
modification of this hypothesis in Lampe and 
Bengel, who affirm that on His departure from 
the temple, in the very act of withdrawal from 
the Jews, He shouted out these words to them 
from afar; 8. the conjecture of Besser and Lut- 
hardt, who hold that He uttered these remarks 
respecting the Jews in the presence of the disci- 
ples; 4. finally, the fancy of De Wette, who sup- 
poses these reminiscences to have grown under 
the hand of the Evangelist into a regular dis- 
course—one, however, not delivered by Jesus. 
The main support of assumptious of this kind 
has been found in the éxpake kai elev, ver. 44. 
But the first word is employed by John in the 
sense of loud, public declarations (chap. i. 15; 
vii. 28, 87), and does not necessarily signify a 
shout from a distance, or a final, vehement. out- 
cry. Andas for the aorists, itis not necessary 
to regard them, with Tholuck, as resumptive 
Pluperfects.. On the contrary, the whole isa ré- 
sumé en gros of the life of Jesus, in which sum- 
mary the account of the unbelief and obduracy 
of the great. mass of the Jewish people and its 
rulers is contrasted with the account of Christ’s 
holy testimony to Himself. ; 

Ver. 87. But though He had done such, 

etc.—Tocavra, Liicke, De Wette: So great ; Meyer, 
Tholuck: so many, so too the H.:V. Its proper 
signification is: such signs as those He. did; 
hence the nature of the signs itself determines 
‘whether so great or so many. should. be under- 
stood.. The passages chap. vi. 9; xiv. 9; xxii. 
11 certainly seem, as Meyer remarks, to be in 
favor of the interpretation: so many; yet the 
generalness of the term is doubtless indicative 
-of quality as well. 


muorevoy, in accordance with Codd. [X.] A. B. K. 
Tischendorf [Alford, Westcott and Hort]. Jesus goes away after uttering this saying. [N. T. A. 





give ozpadaow in accordance with X.B.D,; the text. rec. reads é 7m toTpagag 


to be preferred to the Subjunctive idcwpa:, in accordance with the decided pre- 


ponderance of authorities, Lachmann, Tischendorf. [N- A.B. D., etc. | 
6 Ver. 41:—’Ore [because] is to be adopted in the place of ore [when, 


text.rec., E. V.] in accordance with [N.] A. B. L., 


[{L. M.], etc., Lachmann 
A, and Verss. give éws, 
/ 


Yet they did not believe in Him.—In 
disobedience to the purpose of God in the signs, 
and to the divine attestation of Jesus. 

Ver. 88. That the word [6 Adyoc] of Isaiah, 
etc.—‘‘ It is in the very presence of unbelief and 
of hinderances cast in the way of the king- 
dom of God that both Jesus and the apostles 
most frequently appeal to the word of prophecy. 
For prophecy exhibits the divine opouévov (comp. 
Luke xxii. 22 with Matt. xxvi. 24), while it de- 
monstrates the fact that even these seeming con- 
tradictions in history must be co-included in the 
divine counsel, chap. xiii. 19; xvii. 2.” Tholuck. 
The passage is Is. lili. 1 according to the Septua- 
gint. According to Meyer, Jesus is introduced 
in this passage as addressing God, kipie. Accord- 
ing to Luthardt, it is a lament of the Evangelist 
and of those like-minded with him, and axoy 
means the message that we actually receive from 
Jesus. If, however, we adhere to the context, it 
is the lament of the prophet, in his own name 
and that of his colleagues, over his time. But 
the emphasis is upon the words: that it might 
be fulfilled.—Herewith, undoubtedly, the la-’ 
ment of the prophet becomes indirectly, and as a 
type, the lament of Christ (comp. Ps. xxii. 1). 
The prophets might lament over two things: 1. 
That men did not believingly receive their dxo4 
(the message heard by them—the prophets—or 
the message which penetrated the ears of the 
hearers); and 2. that men did not suffer their 
prophetic wonders whereby they made plain the 
arm of the Lord, 7. e., interpreted the great deeds 
of God, to be the means of revealing to them 
these deeds in their significance. All this unbe- 
lief which opposed itself to them as an incipient 
hardening, is now: fulfilled in the perfect. obdu- 
racy; manifested by-the Jews towards Jesus: to- 
wards His preaching and His revelation of the 
arm of the Lord in His miracles. (by the arm of 
the Lord, Augustine and others incorrectly ap- 
prehend Christ Himself); hence the lament of 
the prophets is also fulfilled in the words of Je- 
sus and His people. The saying is most signifi- 
cantly. chosen from the beginning of the. pro- 
phecy about the suffering Messiah, Is. lili. The 
hardening began to be accomplished in the face 
of the sufferings of the prophets; its fulfilment 
is completed. in the crucifixion of Christ on the 
part ofthe Jews and in the rejection of the — 
Crucified and Risen One, 
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Ver. 39. On this account they could not 
believe, because Isaiah said again.— 
According to Meyer dd tovto—dre, therefore, on 
this account, has reference to what has gone be- 
fore, i.e. the saying of ver. 88 contains the 
ground for the saying ver. 40. On the other 
hand, according to Theophylact and many others, 
also Tholuck and Luthardt, d:@: rovro is prepara- 
tive;—it announces the cause, é. ¢. the inability 
to believe of ver. 39 explains why they did not 
believe according to ver. 38. This interpretation 
seems to be supported by the sequence of the 
dicta; first Is, liii. 1, then Is. vi. 10, and Tho- 
luck remarks: “ After the fact of their unbelief 
is declared, the reason of it is assigned in the 
fate of hardening decreed them by God.” But 
their divinely decreed destiny, as a judicial in- 
fliction, presupposes their guilt in voluntarily 
choosing unbelief, as it is also remarked by Tho- 
luck: «The fact that the guilt of the parties in- 
volved is not excluded in such an actus judicialis 
Dei in the Scriptural sense, is most plainly set 
forth by the history of Pharaoh, in which it is 
said in six places: be hardened himself, and in 
six others: God hardened him.”? Moreover it is 
not necessary to regard Is. lili. as the thought- 
sequence of Is. vi.; with regard to facts the train 
of ideas may be inverted, and thus it is doubtless 
here. Fast upon the ov ériorevoay follows the 
ob Hobvavto TioTebe asa judgment. Undoubt- 
edly, therefore, dua rTovto is to be explained in 
accordance with Meyer. Asin the prophet the 
preaching of the prophet was the object by 
means of which the judgment of hardening should 
be brought upon Israel, so in the evangelical his- 
tory it was the manifestation of Jesus by word 
and deed. That which might and should have 
been a savor of life to the Jews, became a savor 
of death to them; and herein was accomplished 
their judgment of hardening. As the most 
speaking type of this judgment the passage Is. 
vi. 9, 10 is repeatedly cited: Matt. xiii. 14; Acts 
xxviii. 26; Rom. xi. 8 (comp. Luke.ii. 34). 

The quotation from Is. vi. 9, 10 varies from 
the letter of the original text, but in a way that 
is agreeable to its sense. There the prophet is 
commissioned to occasion obduracy by his preach- 
ing; here it is said, by way of historical report: 
He hath hardened them. J. e. the secondary or 
instrumental cause mentioned by Isaiah is omit- 
ted by the Evangelist, because in the latter, 
Christ, in accordance with ver. 41, is at once the 
secondary cause and the author of this hardness. 
According to Isaiah, God is the author or effi- 
cient cause, in His revealed form, His 06ga; ac- 
cording to John, Christ is the author, in His 
divine glory, as the Christ of the Old Testament. 
Hence there is no foundation in the text for the 
assertion of Meyer (and Tholuck) that not 
Christ, but God, is to be understood as the sub- 
ject; the interpretation of Morus and others who 
consider the nation itself as the subject, likewise 
does violence to the text. According to Meyer, 
on the other hand, Christ is, in the sense of the 
Evangelist, the speaker in Isaiah, God the harden- 
er, while idoowa has reference to Christ. The 
assumption that the hardener cannot also be the 
healer, is a groundless one. According to Tho- 
luck idoouac should also be referred to God, 
having, #s negligence in expression, remained 








in the first person; Grotius and others, and Lut- 
hardt are correct in considering the whole as re- 
ferring to Christ. The “negligence” is, how: 
ever, conscious breviloquence; to be supple- 
mented is: and as itis further written, That I 
should heal them.. This turn, however, has its 
foundation in the fact that the negation of Kai 
tdcouat, ete. is not to lapse into the historical past 
like the items of the hardening, and that there 
is present to the mind of the Evangelist a dis- 
tinction between Christ as the retributive God 
of revelation and the historical Saviour. 

Ver. 41. These things said Isaiah be- 

cause [or] he saw his glory.—Meyer: “‘Ac- 
cording to Is. vi. 1, it was indeed the glory of 
God that was seen by the prophet (God sitting 
upon His throne, attended by seraphim, etc.); in 
accordance with the idea of the Logos, however, 
the theophanieg are appearances of the Logos.” 
Rather, the Logos whois about becoming in- 
carnate, is Himself one with the ddga of the 
Father, although this again in the abstract is 
distinguished from the déga of Christ (comp. 
Heb. i. 8); and hence too the dd€a of God is one 
with the Angel of the Presence (see Luke ii. 9), 
although Christ again has also His divine-human 
doa, His essential estate is the wopo7 Veov. The 
seeing of Christ on the part of the prophet 
was not cognitive (Origen), but visionary (Tho- 
luck). Vatablus and others have, in opposition 
to the context, referred avrov to God.—And he 
(not dependent upon érz, the prophet) spoke of 
Him. — 
[Alford: « Abrod of Christ. The Evangelist 
is giving his judgment,—having had his under- 
standing opened (Luke xxiv. 40) to understand 
the Scriptures, —that the passage in Isaiah is spoken 
of Christ. And indeed, strictly considered, the 
glory which Isaiah saw could only be that of the 
Son, who is the dnabyaoua Tic ddéy¢ of the 
Father, whom no eye hath seen.’’— Wordsworth: 
««The Evangelist here says that Esaias (Is. vi. 
1-9) saw the glory of the Son. St. Paul says 
(Acts xxviii. 25) that he heard the words of the 
Holy Spirit. There is one glory, therefore, of 
the Holy Trinity: and the glory of the Father is 
the glory of the Son, and is the glory of the Holy 
Ghost. (Lheoph.) The glory of the Ever-blessed 
Trinity appeared to Isaiah, when he heard the 
Angelic Holy, Holy, Holy (Is. vi..3); and the 
glory of the Trinity is here called the glory of 
Christ, because Christ is God. ( Cyril).—There 
is aremarkable resemblance to this passage in 
the Book of Revelation (Rev. iv. 8-11), compared 
with Rev. v. 12-14, where the glory ascribed to the 
Holy Trinity, and the worship paid to the Holy 
Trinity, is ascribed and paid to Christ; and is 
therefore a clear evidence of His Divinity.” 
—P.S. 

Ver. Ve Yet even of the rulers many 
believed in him.—The Evangelist limits and 
explains the preceding sentence. In relating 
that many even of the rulers (Sanhedrists) be- 
lieved on Christ, he cannot mean such people as 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea (Meyer). 
We must appreciate the fact that John distin- 
guishes between the wider sense of the word 
“believe” (chap. viii. 30) and its more limited 
sense (chap. vii. 5; xx. 27). Manifestly, it is 
belief in the wider sense of the term, inwaré 
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historical recognition (‘almost faith’’), that is 
here meant. ‘The Evangelist then proceeds to 
explain how it happened that the great commo- 
tion and awakening in the nation did not ripen 
into a great conversion. 

But because of the Pharisees they did 
not confess (it or him), etc.—The counterac- 
tion of Pharisaism in its broadest sense is meant. 
They did not confess, did not come forward with 
the confession of their belief, for fear of excom- 
munication. But excommunication seemed so 
frightful to them because they loved honor among 
men better than any (#mep emphatically) honor 
with God. This means in the first place objec- 
tively the honor which men bestow by their re- 
cognition, in contrast to the honor given by God. 
This signification is, however, not exclusive of 
the subjective sense in which we interpret that 
honor of men to be of a human kind, but the 
honor of God of a divine sort, 2 Macc. xiv. 42; 
Rom. iii. 23. 

Ver. 44. But Jesus cried aloud and said. 
—A perfect antithesis to the honor-seeking 
partyism of the Jews, which was the cause of 
their unbelief, is now presented to us by the 
Evangelist in Jesus’ testimony to Himself, as the 
expression of His mental disposition or mind. 
In- the first place, the setting forth of the person of 
Christ was free from ambition; it was a setting forth 
of the glory of God. He sought singly and 
alone the glory of God. Beliet in Him should 
be a belief in the living God to the same extent 
as if it were no belief in Christ, 7. e. as if belief 
in His human, individual appearance were fully 
merged in the divine glory of revelation of which 
He was the Mediator. And thus, also, in cor- 
respondence with the above, His appearance 
should be to those who saw Him the image of 
the appearance of the Father who sent Him. 

So, moreover, the sending of Him was free from 
selfish aims; being designed purely for the salva- 
tion of those to whom He was sent. Being, as 
Light that came into the world, in principle 
purely a shining of God, so He was, in respect 
of His aim, absolutely the deliverance of be- 
lievers from darkness, ver. 46. 

Further, therefore, the operation of Christ was 
hkewise purely and exclusively of a redeeming species 
without admixture of a condemning agency. This 
shining unto salvation and deliverance from 
darkness is in so great and exclusive a degree the 
aim of His mission that He is able to say: he 
that shall have heard My word and not have kept 
it (which will be proved at the Day of Judgment) 
shall not be judged by Me. J. e. He came solely 
and alone (in His one appearance as the Saviour 
of the world) to save. But the word of God 
which the unbeliever has not kept, but which 
holds him fast in the evil consciousness of his un- 
belief; the consciousness within him of the 
divine mission that he has slighted—that shall 
Judge him at the last day (the éoydrm juépa, 
comp. chap. vi. 89, 40). 

And this is then, finally, purely and absolutely a 
judgment of God, devoid of any humanly turbid, 
individual admixture, because He has not spoken 
of Himself, but entirely in accordance with the 
évtoAg of God by which He was conducted ;— 
and that, as it regards the purport (the eimeiv) 
wf what He said, as well as the form, the human 














treatment and argument (the Aateiv). The év- 
toa, however, is not simply the commission laid 
upon Him at His sending; it is God’s law for 
Him—a law continually in operation, fitting 
itself to each moment; it is the voice of God 
within Him (‘‘an individual court of appeal’’). 
But as this life-law of the speech of Christ is 
principally a commandment of God, so itis, in 
regard to its end and aim, eternal life; 7. e. it 
contains, imparts, is productive of, eternal life; 
it develops into eternal life in the obedience of 
faith. And Christ, being fully conscious that 
He stands, with every word, between the God 
who has commissioned Him and the eternal life 
of the soul, says nothing in false selfism, but 
gives utterance to all things as the Father has 
told them to Him. J. e. even in expression, His 
word is thoroughly in accordance with God. So 
Christ could testify of His works that they were 
pure from all self-seeking and selfism, as though 
He vanished out of each one; disappearing first 
as a principle, in presence of the causal all- 
agency of the personal God, and then theologi- 
cally before the aim of bringing salvation to 
souls as the perfect Mediator. This is one side 
of the divine-human revelation—and this, as a 
clear mirror, is contrasted by John with the 
sombre picture of that ambitious, selfish, utterly 
falsified party righteousness which rejected the 
Lord. In contemplating this we may not over- 
look the other side, namely, that this pure re- 
velation of God was accomplished. by the very 
perfection and perfect distinctness of the human 
individuality of Christ. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The pause between the end of the prophetic 
and the beginning of the high-priestly ministry 
of Christ, is marked by the Evangelist with 
an epilogue, which excites the certain expecta- 
tion that the close of the second half of the 
Gospel will also be furnished with its epilogue, 
as a conclusion to the entire Gospel and also as 
a companion piece to the prologue (see the In- 
troduction and chap. xxi.) 

2. Had Jesus been simply a Prophet, His work 
would have been accomplished with the announce- 
ment of judgment made by Him within the 
temple after the rulers of the people had tempted 
Him and hardened themselves against Him with- 
in that building (see Comm. on Matt. p. 418, ete. 
Am. Ed.). But the bond of fellowship with His 
nation, the bond of high-priestly compassion, 
now drew Him forth again from His conceal- 
ment to the hour of the Paschal sacrifice. 

3. The grief of the disciple that Israel hardened 
himself in face of the full and perfect unfolding 
of the life of the prophetic Christ, ver. 37. 

4. The pacification of the Evangelist in sub- 
missive contemplation of God’s word and provi- 
dence, vers. 388-41. Analogous is the lament of 
the Prophet and his pacification in which the 
Evangelist merges himself. 

5. The lament of the Prophet (Is. liii.) abstractly 
considered. The unbelief of the Jews in the 
time of Isaiah impenitently opposed itself to the 
preaching of the prophets as wellas to the arm 
of the Lord,—His wonders and signs of judg- 
ment. Hence the prophet saw in the sufferings 


upon the Jews by the vision Is. vi. 
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of the prophethood the type of the suffering ser- 
vant of God, the Messiah. And hence the great- 
est of the Evangelists, in passing to the suffer- 
ings of Christ, reverts to that lament of the 
greatest of the prophets. He knows that lamen- 
tation to have had its perfect fulfilment in the 
face of the sufferings of Christ and in those 
sufferings. Isaiah, in prophetic spirit, saw the 
beginnings of unbelief of the Messianic promise, 
the beginnings of impenitence and obduracy, 
the beginnings of the suffering prophethood and 
of judgment accelerated by the preaching,—and 
depicted the future in advance; John witnessed 
the fulfilment of all this in the life of Jesus. 

6. Unbelief, as an unwillingness to believe, was 


punished even in Isaiah’s time with the enability 


to believe, the judgment of obduracy. It is the 
solicitous operation of the word of God which, 
with a holy and even healing purpose, drives the 


beginnings of judgment towards their comple- 


tion. The Evangelist, like the Prophet, becomes 
tranquillized in adoring this judgment. 
7. The Evangelist, with equal meaning, ex- 


‘plains the unbelief of the Jews, which brought 


about the sufferings of Christ, by the introduc- 
tion to Is. liii., and the judgment of impenitence 
Conse- 
quent upon the judgment of impenitence was the 
destruction of the city, the climax of which was 
reached by the burning of the temple; Isaiah 
himself had seen the temple totter at the revela- 
tion of the glory of Christ, the house being filled 
with smoke at the appearance of the seraphim. 
Hence these are doubtless symbolical angels of 
fiery judgment, as, in like manner, the cherubim 
are symbolical angels of divine providence under 
its historical veil, in great storms especially; an 
explanation certainly more obvious than the 
usual interpretation of *}1W- 

8. Christ, in the Old Testament, the manifesta- 
tion of the dééc of God, as also the Angel of the 
Presence (see Notes on ch. i. 14). 

9. But the Evangelist is also necessitated to 
assign the human, ethical reason for that divine 
judgment in the unbelief of his nation. He 
therefore repeatedly gives prominence to the in- 
elination to believe, found not only in the greater 
part of the people but also in many of its rulers. 
It is a fact of the highest significance that fear 
of the Pharisees, of the enmity of the Pharisaic 
party against Christ, was the ruin of everything 
and prepared for the nation its tragic fate. Itis 
a statement of startling gravity that all the 
causes of the general apostasy were concen- 
trated in the one sin of fear; and that the 
different phases of fear: the fear of man, the 
fear of spectres, the fear of shame and suffering, 
were concentrated in the one form: the fear of 
Pharisaic excommunication. Such fearful ruin 
can the dominion of a Pharisaic terrorism effect. 
This has been again demonstrated by the history 
of the Reformation. And the true courage of 
belief and conviction is as holy and replete with 
blessing as that fear, in spite of allits pretended 
holiness, is fatal and damnable. The emotion of 
fear was, however, grounded on the impulse of 
ambition, slavish devotion to the honor of Jewish 
patriotism, irreproachable orthodoxy, Pharisaic 
righteousness. Yet the ultimate reason of this 
wordly ambition in hypocritico-spiritual apparel, 


_of redemption, ver. 47. 
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was the lack of a knowledge and sense of honor 
with God, the lack of true, inward spiritual life 
and of a prayerful spirit,—spiritual lethargy, 
ie death under the mask of the most fiery 
ife. 

10. In contrast to the gloomy picture of: fatal 
and damnable ambition presented by Pharisaic 
Judaism, which denied the honor of God in 
Christ and finally blasphemed it and covered it 
with shame on the cross, appears the bright image 
of the mind and self-presentation of Christ. He 
sought nothing for Himself, with human selfism 
and selfishness, but made His life a pure sacrifice 
for the glory of God and the salvation of the 
world. So itis with His personality: itis the 
pure ideality of His essence as the manifestation 
of God, ver. 44. Thus with the sending of Him: 
it is the pure ideality of His appearance: the 
glorification of the manifestation of God, ver. 45. 
With His aim: itis the pure ideality of the trans- 
figuration of the substantial world, of the en- 
lightenment of the darkened world of sin, ver. 
46. With His operation: it is the pure ideality — 
With the judicial ope- 
ration of His word: itis the pure ideality of 
His coming to judgment, ver. 48. So it is with 
the motive, the aim and even the expression of 
His word, i. e. the pure ideality of His obedience, 
life and conduct even to the expression of His 
word itself, vers. 49, 50. 

11. We may sum up this résumé of the self- 
presentation of Jesus in these words: Jesus was 
the pure, perfect, divine-human hypostasis; 
transparent as crystal in respect of the motive 


of His life, the manifestation of the Father, 


hence pure devotion, in His love, to that portion 
of the world that will receive salvation,—the 
pure outpouring of eternal life. He was, how- 
ever, just this complete personality because His 
presentation by the Father was equally distinct 
with His own presentation of the Father; 7 e. 
He was the complete divine-human individuality, 
the complete character. And He gave proof of 
His perfect personality as well as of His perfect 
individuality because He, in perfect subjectivity, 
continually transformed the general évroA7 into 
the momentary évroA7 of His consciousness, or 
kept the will of God in unison with His own will. 
(Comp. Leben Jesu, II. p. 1292.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Evangelist’s retrospect of the public mi- 
nistry of Christ and its apparently frustrated re- 
sult.—This retrospect in the light of prophecy.— 
Yet they believed not. The yet of unbelievers 
and the yet of believers, Ps. Ixxiii. 1: 1. Anan- 
tithesis in which the reality of human freedom is 
expressed; 2. the glory of divine judgment and 
divine grace; 8. decision for eternity ; 4, a con- 
trast, as betwixt heaven and hell.—The shocking 
obduracy of the Jewish nation in view of Christ’s 
full, divine revelation of life.—How unbelief is 
changed from guilt to judgment: 1. Unwilling- 
ness to believe, as a crime demanding judgment ; 
2, inability to believe, as the judgment upon the 
crime.—The fault contained in the unbelief of 
the Jews a warning to all times.—The form of 
their fault: 1. Fear the cause of their unbe- 
lief; a. as a fear of excommunication; b. of ex~ 
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communication by the Pharisees. 2. Ambition 
the foundation of their fear’ a morbid delight in 
the fame of piety, righteousness, orthodoxy, etc. 
3. The want of knowledge, of spiritual life and 
of a sense of God’s honor the foundation of their 
morbid ambition.—The frightful effects of a Pha- 
risaic ordinance of excommunication: 1. As dis- 
played in our history; 2. in the history of the 
middle ages; 8. as resulting from the very na- 
ture of such an ordinance.—The curse of the 
fear of man, especially in matters of faith.—The 
ultimate and deepest cause of all evil the want 
6f a sense of God’s glory, Rom. i. 21.—Unholy 
party spirit in its fatal effects: 1. Characteris- 
tics of such party spirit: mutual belying, decep- 
tion, exciting, fettering. 2. The fatal effects; a. 
fear; 6. denial; ¢. universal ruin.—The rarity 
and gloriousness of true frankness in the ser- 
vice of truth.—Christ the Glory of God in the 
Old Testament.—That the Jews despised the 
glory which God gives, was manifest in that they 
despised Christ, who, in His righteousness, re- 
vealed the glory of God.—Jesus cried aloud. The 
solemn protestation of Jesus against the charge 
of having arrogated to Himself a peculiar glory 
as a false prophet.—The gloriously effulgent pic- 
ture of the life of Jesus, who rejoiced in sacri- 
fice, contrasted with the selfishness of His con- 
temporaries: 1. They sought their own profit, 
honor, life, efc.; He lived but for the cause of 
God. 2. They, therefore, were slavishly depen- 
dent one upon another; He stood free in God. 
3. They, under the mask of zeal for the glory of 
God, sought to mar and obliterate the radiant 


image of His glory ; Christ glorified the honor. 


of God and His mercy to His enemies by His per- 
fect joyfulness in meeting shame.—Christ the 
pure manifestation of God: 1. In His essence ; 
9. in His aim; 8. in His work; 4. in His word. 
—Christ the pure manifestation of God in tha 
clear distinctness of His personal nature.— What 
distinguishes Christ’s testimony to Himself from 
allself-praise: 1. His remounting unreservedly 
to the source of His life, the Father; 2. His sin- 
gle aiming at His life’s goal, the salvation of the 
world.—How the unbeliever is unable to rid him- 
self of the despised word of salvation, bearing it 
with him, asan inward judgment, to the Last 
Day, which day shall convert it into an outward 
judgment also.—The Last Day a revelation of 
inward judgment.—Christ’s clear law of life an 
admonition to us to make our darkened life-law 
clear.—Christ’s law of life as the law of His free- 
dom.—The Evangelist’s retrospect of the pro- 
phetie work of Christ a proof that His high- 
priestly and kingly work was yet to follow.— 
The deep grief and the sublime pacification of 
Prophet and Apostle (Isaiah, John) in regarding 
the unbelief of their times. 

Srarke, Canstern: What happens, bappens 
not because it has been foretold, but it was fore- 
told because God foresaw that it would happen. 
—The truth of righteous and divine obduration. 
—-Ver. 42. Hepinepr: Blessed is the man to 
whom the world, with all her rags of honor, is 
crucified, and who holds her to be worth no 
more than a thief on the gallows, Gal. iv. 16.— 
Cramer: True, unfeigned belief must always be 
in harmony with a man’s confession. —QUESNEL: 
Stand we in whatsoever circumstances or situa- 
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tion we may, we are on no account to attach our- 
selves to them; we must place our dependence 
on nothing that men can deprive us of, if we de- 
sire to obtain and keep that which God alone can 
give.—CanstTEIN: Christ always appeals to the 
Father when defending Himself against His ene- 
mies. So may faithful servants of the word, 
finding themselves in contempt and adversity, 
trust in the ministry which they have received 
from God.—Ver. 46. The sun is a fair light; 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, many thou- 
sand times fairer.—Ver. 47. A loyal servant of 
the Word is sent only to bring salvation.—Ver. 
48. QuusneL: It is never permitted to the ser- 
vants of Christ to avenge themselves on the de- 
spisers of their preaching; it is God’s word; at 
the right time He will judge such conduct. 

Gurtacu: The guilt of the Jews assumed such 
magnitude in that they were not only inwardly 
estranged from Jesus and His revelation, but also, 
when, by the most glorious miracles, Jesus sup- 
ported that highest proof (see chap. vii. 17), they 
yet turned away from Him.—The discourse from 
ver. 44 is not a single one; in order to show the 
inexcusableness of Jewish unbelief John subjoins 
a summary of the Lord’s discourses; many re- 
miniscences of former speeches. With ver. 44 
comp. ch. vii. 16; v. 19; viii. 42.—With ver. 44 ch. 
viii. 19; xiv..10; chap. ii—With ver. 46 chap. i. 
5; viii. 12; xii. 835.—With vers. 47 and 48 chap. 
iii. 17; v. 45, ete.—With ver. 49 chap. viii. 28, 
38.—With ver. 50 chap. vi. 39, 40; x. 11.—His 
revelation was nothing but light, life and love. 

Braune: Elisha did twelve miracles, Elijah 
fewer still, and if we reckon up all the miracles 
of the prophets we find that seventy-four were 
performed by them; those of Moses are esti- 
mated at seventy-six. But although John chro- 
nicles but seven, he remarks, chap. xxi. 25, that 
the world would not contain the books that would 
have to be written if all the deeds of Jesus should 
be detailed. (Interesting from a theological 
point of view; homiletically a quantitative nu- 
meration of all the miracles would be unadvisa- 
ble. As tothe Number Seven of John the case 
is of course quite different). And yet they be- 
lieved not on Him. Awful yet !—In sins of con- 
science the beginning is to fear and flee.—With- 
out confession, faith soon wanes and its light 
threatens to become extinct. 

Gossner: We fear the excommunication of 
men, but not the excommunication of God, of 
Christ. —This fear of an unrighteous excommuni- 
cation may plunge us into eternal perdition, into 
the eternal excommunication of God.—lIt is 
possible for a soul to be saved without external 
communion with the Church, without sacra, 
ments administered by priests, if it be unright- 
eously shut out from them.—Let us therefore fear 
nothing but excommunication from Christ in our 
hearts, nothing but separation from the love of 
Christ.—Faith is the name of the way that leads 
from darkness into light.—Ver. 48. The hearing 
of God’s word is never without result; a man 
cannot remain neutral with regard to it; it is 
either, or—friend or foe—grace or judgment.— 
Ver. 50. He preaches with exceeding joyfulness 
who speaks nothing from himself; when it is 
His (God’s) word and not the preacher’s babble 
or work of art. 
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Hevsyer: The secret, inward conviction of 
the divine mission of- Jesus makes him so much 
the more culpable who is ashamed of acknow- 
ledging such a conviction.—The confession of 
the gospel, the confession of Jesus, is of particular 
worth in times when it involves shame.—How 
many dangers and hinderances to free confes- 
sion there are in high positions! The fear of 
men, and ambition are the mightiest impediments 
to outspoken belief.—Pharisees. Entife parties 
may exert an influence in the repression and 
hinderance of the gospel.—To reject Jesus is to 
reject God.—His judging at some future day shall 
not be partial, as on account of personal injuries 
inflicted by unbelievers. The unbeliever will be 
condemned by his own conscience. Unbelief 
bears its judge within itself.—Christ left no 
particle of His duty undone. So it was no fault 
of His if men would not believe. 

ScHLEIERMACHER: There is but one honor— 
and that is the honor which is in God’s sight; 
there is but one fear which does not debase men 
and that is the fear that says: How should I 
do this great wickedness and_sin against God? 
But we do commit sin against God and His Spirit, 
if we seal up within our hearts what we in their 
inmost depths account as truth, and put a bar to 
its outgoing and further operation. For as com- 
mon property and possession the Lord has en- 
dowed us with all spiritual gifts.—Some are of 
opinion that it was the general design of the 
Lord to turn aside the belief of mankind in 
great measure from His own person and direct 
it towards Him who sent Him; others think: 
‘All the faith that He demands must be directed 
to Him and His person alone. Let us avoid the 
one and the other extreme, whilst we combine the 
two, for such was the Redeemer’s intention.— 
In view of His Passion and Death saith the Re- 
deemer: I know that His commandment is life 
everlasting. 

Besser: Perhaps the expression that so fre- 
quently and emphatically recurs in the discourses 
of the Lord, to the effect, namely, that God had 
sent Him, should also serve to designate Him as 
the Angel (Ambassador) of the Lord in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament.—Srier: John 
knows no other true and full belief than that 
which makes confession. 

[Craven: From AUGUSTINE: Ver. 38. It is 
evident that the arm of the Lord is the Son of God 
Himself.—Vers. 37, 38. God predicted the un- 
belief of the Jews but did not cause it; He does 
not compel men to sin because He knows they 
will sin.—Vers. 39, 40. If any ask why they 
could not, I answer, Because they would not—it 
is the fault of the human will that they could 
not. They well deserved this—God hardens and 
blinds a man by forsaking and not supporting 
him.—Vers. 42, 43. As their faith grew, their 
love of human praise grew still more, and out- 
stripped it.—Vers. 44, 45. He signifies that He 
is more than He appears to be.—We believe an 
Apostle, but we do not believe in an Apostle.— 
Ver. 46. He saith to His disciples, Ye are the 
light of the world, but He does not say, Ye are come 
a light into the world that whosoever believeth in you, 
etc.; All saints are lights but they are so by 
faith |reflection} because they are enlightened 
py Him.—Ver. 47. I judge Him noi, 1. e. not now; 
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now is the time of mercy, afterward will be the 
time of judgment.—Ver. 49. He Himself is the 
Word which the Father speaketh.—-From Cury- 
sostom: Vers. 37, 88. The prophets had pre- 
dicted this very unbelief, and He came [amongst 
other intents] that it might be made manifesi.— 
That ig expressive not of the cause but of the 
event; they did not disbelieve because Isaiah 
said they would, Esaias said they would because 
they would.—Ver. 89. Could not, a common form 
of speech among ourselves; we say, I cannot love 
such a man, meaning only a vehement will.—Vers. 
39, 40. He does not leave us except we wish Him; 
we begin to forsake first.—As it is pot the fault 
of the sun that it hurts weak eyes, so neither is 
God to blame for punishing those who do not 
attend to His words.—Ver. 43. The praise [glory] 
of God is publicly to confess Christ; the praise 
[glory] of menis to glory in ecrthly things.— 
Ver. 47. I am not the cause of his judgment, but 
he is himself by despising My words.—Ver. 48. 
That this (vers. 46, 47) might not serve to en- 
courage sloth, He warns of a terrible judgment 
about to come. From Lirany of the Cuurom 
or Encuanp: Vers. 37-40. ‘‘ From all hardness of 
heart, and contempt of Thy Word and command- 
ment, good Lord, deliver us.” 

[From Burxirt: Vers. 38-41. The reference 
is to Is, vi. 8; whence a clear argument for 
Christ’s divinity may be drawn.—Ver. 37. Let 
not the ministers of Christ be discouraged at 
their want of success, when they consider the 
small success of our Lord’s own ministry.—Ver. 
38. Isaiah’s complaint of the small success of 
his preaching, a prophecy of the like success 
that Christ and His ministers should have under 
the gospel.—The gospel in all ages has met with 
more that rejected it than have savingly enter- 
tained it.—Vers. 38, 40. When men close their 
eyes wilfully, itis just with God to close their 
eyes judicially.—The infidelity of a people is to 
be resolved into the perverseness of their own 
wills, and not to any judicial blindness wrought 
by God uponthem antecedent to their own sin.— 
God’s act of hardening was consequential upon 
their sinning.—Ver. 42. Even in times and places 
where infidelity most prevails, the ministry of 
the word shall not be altogether without fruit.— 
Fear of men has kept many from believing on 
Christ, and more from confessing Him.—Ver. 
43. They valued applause from men, more than 
God’s approving them; no greater snare to draw 
persons from duty than an inordinate love of 
their own reputation.—How often is the applause 
of men preferred before the commendation of 
God.—Ver. 45. We do not see Christ aright un- 
less we see Him to be truly God.—The Father is 
not to be seen but in the Son.—Ver. 46. The 
dreadful judgment denounced by Christ against 
all unbelievers.—Vers. 46, 47. Learn—l. Christ 
and His doctrine inseparable; 2. rejecters of 
Christ and His doctrine shall not escape the 
judgment of Christ at the last day; 8. were 
there no other witness against. rejecters, the word 
preached would be sufficient.—The word preach- 
ed is now the rule of living, hereafter it shall be 
the rule of judging. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 87-41. The honor 
done to our Lord by the Old Testament prophets. 
—Two things said concerning untractable Israel 
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‘—l. they did not believe; 2. they could not be- 
‘lieve:—They could not believe because—l. they 
would not, a moral impotency like that of one 


accustomed to do evil, Jer. xiii. 23; 2. God had 
blinded their eyes, God is not the author of sin and 
yet, (1) a righteous hand of God sometimes to be 
acknowledged in the dlindness of those who per- 
sist in sin as punishment for preceding resist- 
ance, (2) judicial blindness is threatened against 
those who wilfully persist in wickedness.—Vers. 
42, 48. Many professed more kindness for Christ 
than they had, these had more than they 
were willing to profess.—A struggle between 
their convictions and corruptions.—There are 
more good: people than we think: there are— 
some are better than they seem.—The power 
of the world in smothering convictions.—Observe 
concerning these believers—l. wherein they failed 
—in not confessing Christ; 2. what they feared— 
disgrace and damage; 3. the ground of their fear 
—they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.—Love of the praise of men—1. as 
a by-end in that whichis good, will make a man 
a hypocrite where religion is in fashion; 2:as a 
principle in that which is evil, will make one an 
apostate where religion is in disgrace.—Ver. 44. 
Jesus cried [aloud] and said: this intimates His 
boldness and earnestness in speaking.—Vers. 44- 
46. The privileges and dignities of those that be- 
lieve, they are brought into—1l. an honorable ac- 
guaintance with God; 2.a comfortable enjoyment of 
themselves.—Vers. 47, 48. The peril of those 
that believe not; observe—l. who they are 
whose unbelief is here condemned—those who 
hear and believe not ; 2. the constructive malig- 
nity of their unbelief—a rejection of Christ; 3. 
the forbearance of Jesus toward them; 4. their 
certain judgment at the great day.—Vers. 49, 50. 
The authority of Christ—l. His commission from 
the Father; 2. the design of that commission— 
life everlasting; 3..His own observance of the 
instructions thereof.—Our Lord learned obedience 
Himself before i-e taught it to us.—Those who 
disobey Christ despise everlasting life. 

[From Doppringe: Vers. 42, 43. Strange in- 
fatuation! that the human mind should be capa- 
ble of believing that there isa God, and yet of pre- 
ferring the creature before Him.—From Scort: 
Vers. 42, 43. That will not be accounted true 
faith which does not overcome [worldly] ambi- 
tion, and induce its possessors to confess Christ 
before His enemies.—Ohief Rulers are especially 
in danger of prevaricating.—From A. CLarKe 
—Vers. 42, 43. Many persons are liberal in their 
condemnation of the Jews who are probably 
committing the same sort of transgression under 
circumstances which heighten their iniquity.— 
It is possible for a man to credit the four Evan- 
gelists [the entire Bible] and yet live and die an 
infidel so far as his own salvation is concerned. 

[From Strer: Vers. 39, 40. The predicted ju- 
dicial hardening [of the Jews] in the fulfilment of 
which, unbelief itself becomes only a new sign 
[to us] in proof.—The guilt.of unbelief rested 
solely with Israel —Vers. 87-43. Of the unbe- 
hieving there are, according to St. John, two 
classes—1. the unsusceptible and hardened; 2. 
those who confess not in spite of their {imper- 
fect | belie/—He knows no other genuine and perfect 
faith than that which confesses,—Ver. 50. The 










commission 7s, in its ground and aim, according 
to its design and indwelling power, life-everlasting 
for all who believe. - é 

[From A-PLain Commentary (Oxford):, Ver. 
46. It is evidently implied that He found all the 
world-in: darkness. From Barnes: Ver. 87: 
The Jews did: not believe as a nation.—Vers. 42, 
43. True faith is active—it-overcomes the fear of: 
man, it prompts to self-denying duties.—Ver. 48: 
Hath one that judgeth him: He will carry hisown 
condemnation with him, his own conscience will con- 
demn him.—Learn that—l. a guilty conscience 
needs no accuser; 2..the words of Christ: will be 
remembered by the rejecter ; 3. this [rejection] 
will be the source of his condemnation; 4. the 
conscience of the sinner will concur with the sen- 
tence of Christ in the great day; 5. the word that 
Christ has spoken will be that by which the sinner 





| will be judged in the last day.—Ver. 50. His com- 


mandment is life everlasting, i. e. the cause or source 
of everlasting life.—The [one] reason of the ear- 
nestness and fidelity of Jesus—He saw that eter- 
nal life depended on faithful preaching.—Every. 
minister should have a deep and abiding convic- 
tion that he delivers a message connected with the 
eternal welfare of his hearers; under-the influence 
of this belief he should preach fearlessly. —The 
close of the public ministry of Christ; such a close 
as all His ministers should desire to make. 

[From Ryze: Ver. 37. Where there is the 
greatest quantity of the form of religion, there is 
often the greatest proportion of formality and un- 
belief.—Ver. 88. It is a singular fact that the very 
chapter which the Jews have been most unwilling 
to believe should begin with the question— Who 
hath believed our report?—If the Jews had not 
been unbelieving, the Scriptures would have been 
untrue.—‘‘ Darkness does not blind men so much 
as light, unless God renews the mind by His 
Spirit.” [Rottock.]—Remark how seeing, under- 
standing, being converted, and being healed, are 
linked together.—Ver. 42. Many of the Chief 
Rulers believed: their faith was only of the head. 
and not of the heart—they were cowards.— 
Ver, 43. The same miserable motive is still ruin- 
ing myriads of souls.—‘ They were not willing 
to part with their great places in the magise 
tracy.” [Pootz.]—Ver. 48. There will be a re- 
surrection of all faithful servants at the last day. 

[From Owen: Ver. 40. He hath dlinded— 
hardened; this He did mediately or by the instru- 
mentality of the truth; the indirect agency of 
truth when resisted to render the soul insensible 
to divine love is equally certain and dreadful in 
its results as though the effect were produced by 
a direct agency upon the heart.—Ver. 50. His 
commandment contains in itself the germ and 
principle of eternal life, and when received into 
the soul results in everlasting salvation. 

[From Wuxpon: Ver. 40. Although God was 
the unwilling cause of their blindness, it was 
their wicked will that gave to the cause its effect. 
—Their perverse will transformed His mercy 
into judgment; his means of softening into re- 
sults of hardening—thus does the same sun that 
melts the wax harden the clay.—Ver. 42. A type 
fulfilled in nearly every age of advancement and 
beneficent resolution.—Ver. 50. God’s divine, 
authoritative word implanted within our soul i 
eternal life in its very element and essence ] 
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; VI. 


THE RETURN OF JESUS FROM CONCEALMENT, IN LOVE TO HIS OWN. THE SEPARATION IN THE CIRCLE 

: OF DISCIPLES ITSELF. THE ABASHMENT AND AGITATION OF THE FAITHFUL. THE SEPARATION 
AND WITHDRAWAL OF JUDAS. THE FOOT-WASHING OF CHRIST A GLORIFICATION OF HOSPITALITY, 
AS OF MINISTERING MASTERSHIP, SYMBOLISM AND FOUNDATION OF BROTHERLY DISCIPLINE IN 
THE CHURCH. THE DYNAMICAL SEPARATION -OF THE ADVERSARY FROM THE DISCIPLESHIP OF 
JESUS. 


/ 


Cuap. XIII.. 1-30. 


(Comp. Matt. xxvi. 17-85; Mark xiv. 12-81; Luke xxii. 7-38; vers. 1-15 Pericope for 
Maundy-Thursday). - 


1 Now [but] before the feast of the passover, when Jesus knew [Jesus knowing] 
that his hour was come [coming]' that he should depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his own which were (who remained behind) in the world, he 

2 [omit he] loved them unto the end. And supper being ended [the meal being 
about to begin, or, having begun]? the devil having now [already, 707] put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him [put into the heart, 7. €., SUg-. 

3 gested that Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, should betray him]; *Jesus [He]* 
knowing that the Father had given [him, ar@] all things into his hands, and that. 
he was come [came forth, ¢¢74%ev] from God, and went [was going, Srdyet] to God ; 

4 He riseth from supper [the meal],° and laid [layeth] aside his garments [the outer 

5 or, upper garment] ;° and took a towel and girded himself. Afcer that [thereupon 
or, then] he poureth water into a [the] basin, and [and he] began to wash the disci- 

6 ples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. Then cometh ~ 
he [so he cometh] to Simon Peter: [,] and Peter [he] saith unto him, Lord, dost 

7 thou wash my feet? Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest 

8 not now; but thou shalt know [wilt learn, understand] hereafter. Peter saith unto 
him, Thou shalt never [Never shalt thou] wash my feet. Jesus answered him, if I 

9 wash thee not, thou hast no part with [in] me. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, 

10 not my feet only, but also my [the] hands, and my [the] head. Jesus saith to him, 
He that is washed [hath been bathed] needeth not save to wash his [the] feet [need- 
eth not to wash himself (save his feet)],’ but is clean every whit [wholly, entirely 

11 clean]: and ye are clean, but not all. For he knew who should [was about to] be- 
tray him; therefore [for this reason] said he, Ye are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed their feet, and had taken his garments [upper 
garment] and was set [had sat]® down again, he said unto them, Know [Un- 

13 derstand] ye what I have done to you? Yecall me Master [the Teacher] and 

14 [the] Lord: and ye say well; for soLam. IfI then, your [the] Lord and Master 
[the Teacher], have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 

15 For [have given you an example, that ye [also] should do as I have done to you. 

16 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The [A] servant is not greater than his lord ; nel- 
ther he that is sent [nor one sent] greater than he that sent [the one sending] him. 

17 If ye know these things, happy [blessed] are ye if ye do them [the same]. i. 

18 I speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen [I chose]: but (thus i 7s) 
that the Scripture may be fulfilled, “ He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up? 

19 his heel against me.” (Ps. xli. 9). Now [From henceforth] I tell you before it 
come [hath come to pass], that, when it is [hath] come to pass, ye may believe that 

90 Iamhe. [He, the Messiah indicated in Psalm xii. 9]. Verily, verily, Isay unto you, 
He that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me; and [but] he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me. ; sy 

21 When Jesus had thus said, he [Having said this, Jesus] was troubled in spirit, 
and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say uato you, that one of you shall [will] 
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22. betray me. Then [omit then]"* the disciples looked one on another [at one another] 
23 doubting [being uncertain (axopodpevoc)] of whom hespake. Now” there was lean- 
ing [reclining at. the table] on [in] Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus 
24 loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned [beckoneth, maketh a sign, veder] to him, 
that he should ask who it should be of whom he spake [and saith to him, say, wha 
25 is it of whom he speaketh]?” He then [But he] lying [leaning back (thus), dva- 
26 xeody (oStws)] on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who isit? Jesus [therefore] 
answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped 2 [for whom I 
shall dip the sop (morsel) and give it to him].* And when he had dipped the 
sop he gave it [Having therefore dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it] to Judas 
27 Iscariot, the son of Simon [to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot].“ And after the 
sop Satan entered into him. Then [Therefore] said Jesus unto him, That [What] 
thou doest, do quickly. 
28 Now [But] no man (no one of those reclining] at the table knew [understood] 
29 for what intent he spake [said] this unto him. For some of them thought, because 
Judas had the bag [kept the purse] that Jesus had [omit had] said unto him, Buy 
those things that we have need of against [Buy what we need for] the feast; or, 
30 that he should give something to the poor. He then, having received the sop, went 
immediately out; and [but] it was night. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—In accordance with Codd. A. B. K. Sin. and others, Lachmann, Tischendorf, we should read #A@ev, not éAyrv 
Ocv. “The Perfect resulted from the recollection of chap. xii. 25.” Meyer. [Alford, Tregelles and Westcott and Hort like 
wise read fAQev, came, was coming.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.—B. L. X. Sin., efc. ; yevouévov instead of yevouwévov ; a momentous difference. [Lachmann and Alford read 
yevopnévov (cum cena facta sit), but Tregelles, Tischend. ed. 8th, Westcott and Hort give the preference to y.vouévou 
(cum cena fieretur), which is supported by §%. B. Origen. Noyes and Conant translate: supper being served ; Alford: when 
supper was begun. The E. V. (supper being ended) is inconsistent with ver. 12, where the Saviour placed Himself again at 
the table, and Pe 26, where the meal is still goingon. ‘The aorist crept in as the more usual form in disregard of the 
chronology.—P. 8. 

3 Vor-2—The reading tva mapadot abrov "lovdas Zipuwvos Ioxapudrys, in accordanee with B. L. M. X. Sin., Copt., Arm., 
Vulgate, etc , received by Tischendorf, affirmed by Meyer to be the correct one, is not entitled to prevail against the reading 
given by A. D., eéc., Lachmann [which is the text. rec. followed by the E. V.: ets rhv kapdiav "Iovda Sipwvos Ioxapudrov tva 
rapade (Lachm. wapadot) avtév]. Meyer interprets the above reading: When the devil had already made his plot (taken it 
into his own heart) that Judas should betray Him, and remarks that this reading was early (so early as Origen) misunderstood 
to be.an account of the seduction of Judas by the devil. Fear was, however, probably entertained that fatalism might find 
a support in the Recepta, and thus originated a conjecture which, however, without its being remarked, must necessarily 
have a far more fatalistic effect. [The preponderance of authority is in favor of the more difficult reading: eis rhv kapdiav 
iva mapadoc avtdv ’lovdas &. ’Iox., which is adopted by Tregelles, Alford, Tischend., ed. 8th, Westcott and Hort. The text. 
rec. looks likea rearrangement to escape the difficulty of construction. The subjunctive form mapadot is unusual in the 
New Testament, but sustained by &, B. D1 The text. rec, reads rapadw.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver, 3.—The words 6 ‘Iygods are wanting in B. D. L. X. Sin., ete. Cod. A.and others give them. They might easily 
have been omitted because they seemed unnecessary in the already involved sentence. 

5 Ver. 4._{Lange inserts the gloss after the meal: “ which should now begin, and is hindered by the circumstance that 
no one performs the hospitable rite of foot-washing.”” See Exea.—P. S.] 

6 Ver, 4.—[Lange: das Oberkleid. Ta iudrva may mean the outer and inner garment, or, as here, and often simply the 
outer garment, mantle, pallium (different from the tunic or xerov, and worn over it), which was wrapped around the body 
or fastened about the shoulders, and was often laid aside, comp. Matt. xxi. 7. 8; Acts vii. 58; xxii.20. There is no necessity 
to suppose that Jesus literally divested Himself as the basest of slaves.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 10.—[Tischendorf, ed. 8th, (1869), omits, in accordance with Orig. and Cod. Sin., 7 tovs wédas, which he gaye in 
the ed. of 1859 in accordance with A. C3 E.* G., etc.; Lachmann, Tregelles and Alford retain vi «uy Tovs wddas, in accordarce 
with B. C.* K. L., e¢c.; Westcott and Hort put itin brackets. Meyer explains the omission from the following xa0. dAos. 
If we read simply ov« éxe: xpetav viyac@ar, we would have to translate: hath no need to wash himself.—P. 8.] 

$ Ver, 12.—Tischendort: kat averecev in accordance with Codd. [N.] B. C.,* etc. In favor of cai are also A. L. and others. 
[Tho text. rec. omits the second «ai and reads avarecwv.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 18.—[Instead of émfpev (B.C. D. L. Lachm. Treg. Alf., Westcott and Hort), Tischendorf, ed. 8th, reads émfpxev 
with &. A.U. I.—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 22.—[Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and Hort omit ody in accordance with \.° B. C.; Lachmann gives it ac- 
cordiug to %.* A.D. L., efc. Tregelles retains it, but in brackets. Its insertion is easier accounted for than its omission. 
—P.S. 

Il Ver! 23.—[Tischendorf, Tregolles, Alf., Westcott and Hort, omit dé in accordance with B.C.* L.; Lachmann gives it 
eccording to &, A. 02 D., etc.) 

2 Ver. 24.—[Codd. [§,] B. C. [I.], L. X. Vulgate and Origen read kai Adyet avT@ eimé Tis EgTLY, TEpt ob A€- 
yet. The reading mv@éovBai tis av ein [text. rec.] seems modeled after ver. 24.—[The latter reading has the authority of 
A. D.T. A. A.IL.; but the former is adopted by Treg., Alf., Tischend., Westcott and Hort.—P. S.] 

13 Ver. 25.—The 5é¢, omitted by Tischendorf (Treg., Alf., Westcott and Hort] in accordance with [N.| B.C., retained b 
Lachmann, in accordance with A. H. F.G., manifestly places the conduct of John in a certain antithesis to the ae 
of Peter. The ody in Codd. D, L. M., seems to be exegetical, z. e., it explains how Peter intended his speeck ; Say, etc., t.e. 
ask the Master. Ba Se te 

14 Ver. 26.—The reading in Tischendorf in accordance with B.C. L., efc.: Baw 70 Wwutov Kai. décw adta obliterates 
the more exact sense. The first éuBaas [Baas with %.] in Lachmann, in accordance with A. D. K. seems to be con. 
formed from Baas in accordance with the second éuBawas which is in its right place. [Bdpas ody in accordance with NX 
B.C. L.; kai éxBaas with A.T. A. A. X. IL.,2 ete. Tregelles, Alford, Tischend., ed. 8, and Westcott and Hort agree in read- 
ing: @ éya Baw 7d Wwplov Kai décw avtS—for whom I shall dip the sop and give it to him. Lachmann’s reading @ éya 


én Papas TO Pwuiov érddow, and the reading of the text. rec.: & éy Baas TO Ywpuiov érLdHow, which is preferred by 
Lange, requires the translation to whom, having dipped the sop, I shall give wt, or, for whom 1 shall dip the sop and to whom ‘I 
shall give it.—P. 8.j 

lo Ver. 26.—{The correct reading is "IovSq Siuwvos "Ioxapusrov, according to NX, B. C. L. M., etc., Tischend., Alf. 
Yreg., Westcott and Hort., over against “Ioxapi 7 @ of the text rec., which is conformed to vi. 70.—P. 8.J 3 


CHAP. XIII. 1-80. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


[Here begins the third main part of the gospel 
of John setting forth the glorification of Christ 
as the suffering High Priest and the victorious 
King. It issubdivided intothreesections. The 
first treats of His private glorification in the 
midst of His disciples; the foot-washing, the 
parting discourses and the sacerdotal prayer, 
chs. xiii.-xvii.; the second His public glorifica- 
tion in His passion and death, chs. xviii. and xix. ; 

the third His full glorification in His resurrcc- 
tion and reappearance among His disciples as 
the pledge of His abiding presence to the end of 
time, chs. xx. and xxi. With ch. xiii. we ap- 
proach the Holy of holies in the earthly life of 
our Lord. Having completed His prophetic office 
and public ministry, He spent the evening before 
His crucifixion in the quiet circle of His disciples 
and friends, and poured out before them His 
heart, in full view of the sacrifice on the cross by 
which He was shortly to show in fact His bound- 
less love to them and to the whole world. Such 
an evening occurred but once in the world’s 
history: the fullness of eternity itself was con- 
densed into a few fleeting moments. The farewell 
words of our Lord, chs. xiii. 81-xvii. 26, stand 
alone even in the Book of books. The nearest ap- 
proach to them we may find in the parting song 
and blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxii. and xxxiii.), 
and the farewell address of Paul to the elders 
of Ephesus (Acts xx. 17 ff.). A more remote 
parallel is the prophetic picture in the second 
‘part of Isaiah, the prince and evangelist among 
the prophets, especially ch. liii., where the Mes- 
siah is represented as a man of sorrows who bore 
our griefs and carried our sorrows, who was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniquities. The last words of our Lord to 
His own combine the deepest emotion with se- 
rene repose; they are solemn, weighty and af- 
fecting beyond description; they seem to sound 
directly from heaven, and they lift the reader 
high above time and space. We have here more 
than words, we have things, verities, acts of in- 
finite love going out from God and going into the 
hearts of men. The main idea is: I in the 
Father, the Father in Me; I in the believers, the 
believers in Me, sharing My glory; or, as Bengel 
puts it: 1 came from My Father in heaven, I ful- 
filled His will on earth, I now return to My Father. 
(‘‘Veni a Patre, fui im mundo, vado ad Patrem’’). 
No disciple was so well qualified to apprehend, 
preserve and record these farewell words, as 
the bosom friend of Jesus who, during their de- 
livery, reclined on His breast and heard the beat- 
ings of His heart. He omits an account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, as being already 
sufficiently known from the other Gospels, but 
these discourses, as also those in chs. iv. and vi., 
‘are full of the ideas of vital union with Christ 
and the communion of saints, which the sacrament 
symbolizes. In the same way John omits the 
form of baptism, but unfolds the underlying idea 
of regeneration (ch. iii.). Comp. on these won- 
derful chapters the introductory remarks of Dr. 
Lange below on ch. xiii. 31 and ch. xvii.*--P. S.] 








# [The remarks of Ewald, Johann. Schriften, I. p. 344 ff., 


additional remarks 1s supplied.—P. S. ]. 














On the hypotheses of modern criticism (Bret- 


schneider, Strauss, Baur, etc.), concerning the 
history of the foot-washing, see Meyer [p. 492]. 


On the relation of the Johannean account of the 


farewell-repast of Jesus to that found in the 
Synoptists, comp. Comm. on Matthew, chap. xxvi. 


[Am. ed. p. 454ff., where the English literature 
on this difficult question of chronology with many 
After 
that general examination it will here suffice for 


us to render prominent once more the agreement 
between John and the Synoptists in thoxe parti- 
cular passages in which it is disputed. 
here vers. 1-4; ver. 27; chap. xviii. 28; chap. 


Thus 


xix. 31. 

Bynaus, Wichelhaus (History of the Passion) 
and Rope (1856) hold that the repast of the foot- 
washing was not identical with the feast of the 
Passover. This view, is, indeed, not tenable 
in its separation of the two repasts;—there is, 
however, some truth in it, inasmuch as two 
divisions in the Last Supper are to be definitely 
distinguished, of which divisions the Synoptists 
portray preéminently the second, é.¢. the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, while John brings 
into relief the first section, ze. the Jewish pas- 
chal feast,—that which has been transformed 
into the typical Christian love-feasts. That the 
Christian Agape, in its distinction from the Lord’s 
Supper and yet in conjunction with the same, 
was already existent at the time when John 
wrote his Gospel, is evident from 1 Cor. xi. 17 ff., 
ete; Jude ver. 12; 2 Pet. ii, 13; probably also 
from Acts ii. 42, 46; vi. 2. That, moreover, the 
Agape preceded the celebration of the Supper 
in the Apostolic Church, is evidenced by 1 Cor. - 
xi. 20, 21 and by the fact that down to Augus- 
tine’s time the African Church retained the 
custom of holding a common feast in the Church 
on Maundy Thursday, previous to the recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper; this was the case 
long after the ordinary Agapes had been separa- 
ted from the Lord’s Supper. (There was doubt- 
less, however, a more decided separation of the 
Love Feast and the Communion in the Western 
than in the Eastern Church). 

Now if in John’s time the Agape already ex- 
isted in the stead of the Paschal feast, we can 
readily comprehend that the term ayarév,—an 
expression which of itself signifies: to testify 
love,—might have a double meaning in the mouth 
of John, and thus imply: He showed them His 
love by the Agape, The mysterious expression 
of the Evangelist seems to contain still more of 
design when we consider that To Tédoc was like- 
wise indicative of the religious ceremony, the 
celebration of initiation. The scarce translata- 
ble word: unto the end, unto the decision He loved 








are also worth reading. “What Christ discussed,” he says, 
« with the Twelve in these hours, our Apostle describes here 
with a vivacity and quiet flow of composition which even sur- 
passes all his former reports of the discourses of Christ, but 
which after all is doubtless only a weak attempt to fully re- 

roduce the infinite glow of holy love and divine earnestness 
with which Christ addressed to them His earthly farewell.” 
This is rather a left-handed compliment to John, but it wil! 
do for Ewald, who, in his own way, is an enthusiastic admires 
of the fourth Gospel and with the intuition of genius looks 
often deeper into its meaning than many an orthodox com 
mentator. On p. 359 he characterizes these parting dix 
courses as ‘the greatest and most wonderful” piece of com 
position. —P. 8.] 
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them (or: His love to them brought on His end 
together with its [His love’s] completion; or, as 
Zinzendorf has it: He loved Himself to death, 
brought on death by loving), contains for Chris- 
tian Greek readers the assonance of the thought: 
He gave them the Agape in anticipation of the 
Christian festival of initiation, of Christian ini- 
tiation into the fellowship of His death by the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Since Christ desired to develop the Passover 
into the New Testament form of the Supper, it 
was quite significant that He so ordered the 
feast that the Passover itself took place before 
the beginning of the 15th Nisan and only the 
Supper fell into the full feast. Therefore He 
came early with the disciples to Jerusalem and 
commenced the celebration before the turning- 
point of the two days, @.e. before six o’clock on 
the evening of the 14th Nisan; so early was it 
that the conclusion of the Paschal feast or ori- 
ginal Agape was reached before six o’clock, or, 
at all events, just about that hour. This simple 
supposition removes all difficulties, especially 
when it is observed that in those days the accu- 
racy of our measurement of time had no ex- 
istence. 

Ver. 1. But before the feast of the pass- 
over, etc. [Ilpd dé rH¢ £opt#e TOV Taoxa, 
elddac 6’Inoovc bre FAVE avrov } Spa 
iva wetaBh ek Tov Kb6omov TOVTOV TPdC 
Tov marépa, dyarhoac Tove idioug Tove Ev 
TO KbopW, el¢ TéAOC HYATHGEDV aviTore. |* 
Different constructions: 

1. The first sentence continues to the close 
ver. 5 [or rather ver. 4—P. S.] and the apodosis 
begins with the words ver. 4: ‘‘He rose from 
supper” (Griesbach, Matthii [Bleek, Ebrard, 
Westcott and Hort] and others). If we make it 
the evening before the festal eve, or the evening 
of the 18th Nisan and allow of no pause, the 
history is continued uninterruptedly through the 
night until the end of chap. xvii., and the cruci- 
fixion follows the next day, on the 14th, still be- 
fore the feast. This assumption is contradicted 
by a. the exceedingly difficult construction (comp. 
chap. vi. 22); 6. the different sense of eidéc, vers. 
1 and 8; the distinction is entirely blotted out 
if we consider the second eidéc a repetition of the 
first,and the words: eic¢ réAoc, etc. a parenthesis. 
(Bleek: Before the feast, when Jesus knew that 
His hour was come to depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved His own who were 
in the world—He did love them unto the end—, 
when a repast was spread, etc.). 
list had in view a twofold great antithesis re- 
dounding to the glorification of the Lord. The 
first (ver. 1) glorifies especially His love, where- 
by in the love-feast itself He revealed His love 
to the disciples unto the consummation; -the 





second (vers. 2-4) especially glorifies His hu-’ 


mility, in which. He washed the disciples’ feet, 
although He knew, of Himself, that. the Father 
was already tendering omnipotence to Him and 
that the Satanic betrayer was amongst the dis- 
ciples. These two specifically different consid- 
erations cannot be mingled without obliterating 


* (Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 8th), Tregelles and Alford 
agree in making a stop after avrovs, But Westcott and Hort, 
with Griesbach, Matthei, Scholz, put ayamjcas—avrovs in 
parenthesis and close the sentence with ver. 4.—P. 8.] 
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the sense of the entire passage. c. The formal 
ending of the sentence ver. 1 is equally clear. 

2. The first sentence comes to a conclusion 
with the first verse (Vulgate, Luther, Liicke, 
Lachmann, etc. [Ewald, Hengstenberg, Godet ])- 
Still'there are various conceptions: 

a. Kling, Luthardt and others connect mpd 
the éopric, etc. with eidac: when Jesus knew before 
the feast of the passover. But this would render 
the designation of the time unmeaning. j 

b. Application of the mpd r7c, etc. to ayarhoac 
(Wieseler, Tholuck) in this sense: having even 
before the feast, in His consciousness of His ap- 
proaching departure (chap. xii. 23), loved His own, 
He loved them more than ever at the end. \ In con- 
nection with this, Tholuck observes, that it is 
impossible to interpret 7yamyjoev avtovc with 
Liicke: He gave them a proof of His love, and he 
maintains that it indicates merely.a loving frame 
of mind. But certainly it may mean a loving 
mood manifesting itself by a sign. And this ad- 
mitted, the loving mood relapses into the proof 
of love. 

c. Application of mpd rf to the entire history. 
Meyer thinks that if it had been the eve of the 
feast (the evening of the 14th Nisan) John must 
have written: TH mpdry Tov aliuov. The chro- 
nological turning-point seems to be obscured in 
this place by the fear of ‘‘ Harmonistics.” Tq 
TpoTn Tov alipov and mpd tHe éopT7|o are the 
self-same thing. We make po ric, etc. relate 
to the mysterious and significant ei¢ tédoc nyd- 
mnoev avtovc. But before the feast He came for- 
ward again (contrast to what has gone before). 
Then He carried His love to the téAoc. The 
completed expression of His love brought along 
with it the completion of His life. In particu- 
lar, namely, He manifested at the love-feast the 
humility of His love. 

Jesus, knowing [eld ac 6 ’Ino.].—The 0é 
[after zpé at the beginning of the verse] is of 
great moment here, serving also as an elucida- 
tion. Jesus had withdrawn Himself. But before 
the beginning of the feast He was again drawn 
forth by the consciousness that His hour was 
come, and by His love to His own, and now He 
loved them so that the end, or the crisis, was the 
result. The love-feast brought the crisis. And 
so, even though the primary reference of the 
words of the first verse is to the disciples; they 
also relate to the great mass of His own in the 
world. He came back and carried out His work 
of love to the end. He loved Himself to His 
end, to death, for the paschal feast brought on 
the decision of the betrayer and hence His death. 
"Hydmnoev, therefore, has reference undoubt- 
edly to the whole love-feast, and the like is true 
of tod tHe éoptHe. Before the paschal evening 
had fully begun, Judas went out into the night; 
with his departure 16 réAoc was decided; Jesus’ 
act of love had induced the decision. But-the 
more definite date was the leaving of Bethany 
for Jerusalem: that was the expression of His 
love by which the end was occasioned. The re- 
ference of the words ayatfoac Tove Wiove to the 
foregoing: to depart unto the Father, after He 
had loved (Meyer), is void of meaning; but the 
interpretation: ‘‘He rendered them the. last 
testimony of His love,” likewise withholds from 
elg rédoc its rights. ‘ 
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- Ver. 2. And when the meal had begun, 
or, supper being served [kal deinvov 
ycvouévov].—the introduction of deirvov with- 
‘out an article is explained by the fact that John 
has already indicated the nature of the deimvov 
‘by the 7yannoev in the first verse. ‘‘It seems un- 
favorable to the idea that it was the paschal 
meal (Wichelhaus), but as amo deimvou, Ere dei vov 
iévat mean: after the repast, to go tg table, so 
deinvov jevouévov does not mean: when a meal 
took place, but it signifies when the meal took 
place or was about to take place, to wit, the repast 
of this day, and that was the festive meal.” 
Tholuck. Should we even read yevouévov (see the 
TextuaL Norss), it would not mean: after the 
repast was over (Luther, Hofmann [E. V.]), but 
after it had already begun. According to Meyer 
ynd many others this meal was not the supper; 
‘John, they say, assumes that to be already known 
jo his readers (it having been celebrated on the 
same evening). Hence, according to Meyer the 
paschal meal is omitted. According to Baur it is 
omitted because the author of the Gospel chap. 
vi. connected it with the second paschal feast of 
Jesus; according to Strauss the Evangelist knew 
nothing of the Supper. [According to Schenkel 
John intended to guard against ascribing a magical 
effect to the Lord’s Supper, and to prevent sacra- 
mental controversies. But this could have been 
done more effectually by plain instruction.— 
P. §.] 

The meal having begun, or, being 
served.—That is, they had already réclineds 
vers. 4, 12. [Not being ended, as in the E. V. 
See TextuaL Notes.—P. S.] 

The devil having already put it into 
the heart of Judas [rov dcaBdrov 707 
BeBankorog ele tTHv Kapdiav]—tThe explana- 
tion of Meyer, when the devil had already made his 
plot [had put it into his heart], is untenable (see 
‘!pxruaL Norss).* Strange indeed it would be 
if the heart of the devil were the subject of this 
announcement, independently of the fact that 
after all there would be little sense inthe state- 
ment: the devil had resolved within himself, etc. 
‘As if such athing were dependent on the resolve 
of the devil. The condition of affairs is this: 
the devil had sown the thought, the émcdupia, of 
hetrayal in Judas’ heart; the wicked counsel be- 
comes a firm decree only in ver. 27. It is true 
that, according to Matthew, Judas had previously 
been to the-high-priests and negotiated with 
them; this fact, however, does not preclude sub- 
sequent. waverings and conflicts on the part of 
the unhappy man... Now while the first antithesis 
was general in its character and referred to the 
whole: love-feast, this second antithesis is special 
and bas reference to the humility of the love of 
Jesus which found expression in the washing of 
the disciples’ feet. Yet. the words: the devil 
having, . etc., are to be primarily referred: as a 
supplement to the foregoing, in this sense: the 
brooding treason in the breast of Judas did not 
hinder the Lord from causing the repast to com- 
mence. Perhaps, however, it is likewise in- 
tended that the words should mark out Judas as 
the chief author of the dispute. which: arose 





» * [Alford calls it « wholly unworthy of a scholar and 
simply absurd.” He explains BeBAnKéros, etc. suggested, pro- 
viz., to the mind of Judas.—P. 8.] 
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among the disciples on this occasion as to theia 
respective ranks,—a dispute chronicled by Luke, 
No doubt the unwillingness of each one of the 
disciples to take upon himself the office of the 
foot-washing was one of the modes in which their 
contentious spirit manifested itself (Luke xxii. 
24, 27; ancient exegetes; Leben Jesu, Il. p 
1814). Euthymius Zigabenus sees in the: men- 
tion of Judas a trait illustrative of the long- 
suffering of Jesus; the truth of this view Meyer 
groundlessly denies. 

Ver. 3. Jesus, knowing.—Albeit He had the 
presentiment of His glory; namely 1, the pre- 
sentiment of His elevation to divine power; 2. 
of His perfected mission resting upon His de- 
scent from the Father; 3. of His imminent ele- 
vation to the throne of glory. 

Ver. 4. He riseth from supper.—The con- 
trast of His service with the presentiment of His 
lofty dignity. He rises to perform the foot- 
washing. Since this was ordinarily doue by 
slaves previous to the commencement of the meal, 
in the absence of a slave the duty naturally de- 
volved upon the humblest of the circle. In this 
assumption lay the fuse that kindled the disciples’ 
last strife for preéminence. At all events the 
dispute recounted by Luke appears to have been 
in part the occasion of the foot-washing. Ac- 
cording to Strauss, De Wette, Meyer and others 
this is not the place for that dispute. It was, 
however, natural for it to break out more than 
once, and we should be attributing too great a 
piece of inaccuracy to Luke, were we to imagine 
that. his placing of it in the history of the Supper 
was altogether erroneous. According to Meyer 
and Tholuck no such cause was requisite to in- . 
duce Jesus to wash the disciples’ feet; they main- 
tain that the act was a purely symbolical one, 
But thisisin opposition to the realism of the life 
of Jesus and commingles the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Symbolism set forth in ceremonies is of 
the Old Testament. Wichelhaus discovers in the 
foot-washing an indication that the entertain- 


‘ment was no paschal feast, since, if it had been, 


the host must have assumed the duty. As con- 
tradictory to this view we cannot, with Tholuck, 
cite Luke vii. 44, affirming that the washing of 
the feet was not always practiced, The omission 
of it there isreprehended. _ Manifestly, the very 
absence of the host proves that it was the time 
of the celebration of the Passover. On the even- 
ing of the 18th Nisan the host. might have 
charged himself with the foot-washing; on the 
evening of the 14th Nisan he was obliged to eat 
in company with his family-circle as the father 
of the house and was thus prevented from per- 
forming the rite in question. For he did not 
sup with the circle of disciples; here the posi- 
tion of father of the family belonged to Jesus. 

Layeth aside His outer garment [ta 
iudria. Bengel: eas vestes, que lotionem im- 
pedirent.—P. S.]—The prompt and joyous ala- 
crity of the Lord is picturesquely delineated by 
the rapid succession of the several sentences in 
designation of the several acts. The fact of His 
girding Himself contrasts with the expectation 
that others should have done it for Him. 

Ver. 5. Into the wash-basin [Tov vir- 
+#pa].—Into the one appointed which stood 
there. [Grotius: Mihil ministerti omittit.| Frou 
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was anticipated and had ‘been left undone in de- 
tault of a servant, or a disciple willing to dis- 
charge the office. 


And He began [kai 7#pFaro].—It un- 


doubtedly seems to follow from the relation of 
ver. 5 to ver. 6, that He had already washed the 
feet of other disciples when He came to Peter 
Meyer), because the whole proceeding is already 
escribed ver. 5. But He seems too to have come 
soon to Peter, since the latter interrupted His 


work as He was beginning. It would also be con- 


trary to the inversion of orders of rank in the 
foot-washing if Jesus had begun with a disciple 
who was in a certain respect the first. Augus- 
tine and many Catholic exegetes make Peter the 
first; Chrysostom and others, on the contrary, 
conceive Judas to have been the first. 

Ver. 6. Dost thou wash my feet ?—Ac- 
cording to Tholuck (with reference to Chrysost.), 
this is a refusal from reverence, only after the re- 
proof of Jesus becoming a refusal from self-will. 
Yet the unmistakable reverence is lacking in a 
true sense of the extraordinariness and spiritual 
significance of the action,—is lacking in full sub- 
mission; thus a germ of self-will lent its influ- 
ence even here. At ali events Peter applied to 
the action of Jesus the same rule of outward 
rank, which effectually hindered the introduction 
into his own mind of the idea that he should wash 
the feet of his fellow-disciples. 

Ver.7. Thou knowest not now, but 
thou wilt know hereafter [cd obk oldac 
Gptt, yvooyn 0& meta tTavta}.—The anti- 
thesis of ob, ov is sternly met by the antithesis 
of 6 and of. According to Chrysostom and 
others, also Tholuck [Hengstenberg, Ewald], 
pera Tava is indicative of subsequent enlighten- 
ment [after the day of Pentecost]; according to 
Luthardt it means: in eternity; according to De 
Wette and Meyer, the explanation ver. 12 ff, 
That explanation is doubtless intended in the 
first: instance, not, however, to the exclusion of 
@ progressive experience or knowledge in Chris- 
tian illumination. Calvin: Quavis scientia doctior 
hxe ignorantie species (est), cum Domino concedi- 
mus, ul supra nos sapiat. 

Ver. 8. Peter saith unto Him, Never 
shalt Thou wash my feet [ov uy... ete 
TOv aidva]}.—Again the self-will of the apostle 
develops into open contradiction and disobe- 
dience,—as on the occasion when Jesus an- 
nounced that He was about to tread the path of 
suffering, Matt. xvi. 22. The connection be- 
tween the two passages is discoverable, on the 
one hand, in the great attachment and reverence 
which Peter entertained for the Lord; but, on 
the other hand, also, in his cleaving to the ex- 
ternal glory and sovereignty of Christ and in 
coveting a share thereof for himself. Christ 
now began practically with His self-humiliation 
to turn Peter’s moral view of the world upside 
down; Peter, meanwhile, instead of divining the 
blessing of the cross enfolded in this act, strug— 
gled with anxious forebodings against its pricks. 
Christ’s washing of the disciples’ feet was an 
affair utterly repugnant to his soul. Never; 
properly—to eternity, into the eon; eic rdv aidva, 

' If I wash thee not.—In this case too Jesus 


‘future blessing must be distinguished. 


—. SS 


this trait as well as from the expression: He 
girded Himself, we perceive that the foot-washing 


must give utterance to a threat, as in Matt. xvi. 
23, before Peter’s strong self-will is brought into 
subjection. This strong self-will is indicated in 
the further history of Peter and likewise by the 
words of Jesus John xxi. 18. Hence the saying 
of Jesus was true, primarily, in the literal sense, 
not, indced, in the sense ascribed to it by Peter, 
viz., If Ido not corporeally cleanse thy feet,— 
but: if thou accept not my service of love in this 
washing of thy feet. Peter, had he persistently 
refused, would have put an end to the relation- 
ship between disciple and Master. The entire 
relationship. was made dependent on this single 
point. No fortuitous thought was thereby in- 
volved, but a symbolico-typicai act. Insomuch 
as this is true, Peter’s resistance was, in the first 
place, a negation of the act of religion symbo- 
lized by Christ; in the second place, a refusal to 
have his life purified by the Lord; a fatal pro- 
testation,—this latter—against that spiritual 
foot-washing, for example, which was appor- 
tioned him chap. xxi. and without which he could 
have had no part in Christ; his resistance was, 
finally, a revolt against that ordinance obtaining 
in the kingdom,—the law of ministering love 
and humility in the Church of Christ s—a revolt 
which would in no wise have fitted him for his 
place as the first pioneer of that kingdom. 

Thou hast no part with Me [ovn éyere 
wépog wer’ évov].*—Matt. xxiv. 51, ete. (AS 
pon oy p20) @. e. in the same kingdom and the 
same glory of the kingdom, they being founded 
on loving and serving. According to Maldonatus 
and others, the menace contains a renouncement 
of personal friendship; according to Grotius an 
announcement of the loss of eternal life; accord- 
ing to Bengel, Luthardt and others it signifies: 
no part in my cleansing. The latter explanation 
is, however, not demanded, as Tholuck thinks it 
is, by the ethical and symbolical sense of the 
washing (in so far as this sense is presupposed, 
which is certainly to be assumed). The outward 
washing is accompanied by that which is inward, 
#. e. moral purification; from this, however, the 
Bap- 
tism is attended by the renunciation of sin, ne 
the blessing of it is communion with Christ and 
Christians in this present world; the Lord’s Sup- 
per is attended by the sealing of reconciliation 
and the communication of the new life of Christ: 
but its future blessing is communion with Christ 
and with Christians in the resurrection. The 
view represented by Bengel, Luthardt and Tho- 
luck might be designated as one-sided or ultra- 
Reformed. : 

Ver. 9. But also my hands and my head. 
—An utterance prompted by the agitation and 
entire subjection of the disciple. Not for all 
the world would he lose the fellowship of Jesus. 
He would be washed by Him asa child; he of- 
fers to Him all the uncovered portions of his 
body: his hands, his feet, his head. A trace of 
dictatorialness is, however, still visible in this act 
of submission ; a fact connected with his appre-~ 
hension of the action of Christ; he still regards 
it in too great measure as an outward or legal 
thing and does not yet fully perceive the simple, 





* [The corresponding classical phrase would be ov« Exe. 
or meTéxXers pLepos ywov.—P. §.] ; 


CHAP. XIII. 1-80. 
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spiritual symbolicalness which appertains to it 
when viewed in accordance with the idea of 
Christ. Hence a third reprimand is necessary, 
albeit one of dispassionate mildness. 

Ver. 10. He that hath bathed, needeth 
not to wash himself.—Not a shade of doubt 
(as, for instance, by Tholuck) should be cast on 
the fact that Jesus primarily proclaims a law of 
the Jewish ordinances relative to ptrification 
(Michaelis, efe.). But this ordinance consisted 
not in the custom of bathing before each meal 
(Wetstein), and then again washing the feet, de- 
filed by the going forth to the meal, or washing 
the feet again separately on account of their pol- 
lution by the bath-water itself (Beza). Rather, 
the bathing is indicative of the greater and rarer 
purification,—the foot-washing of the minor and 
daily one, such as was requisite each time that 
the traveller paused for rest or refreshment. 
Provided, therefore, that a man had seasonably 
bathed himself in conformity to the ordinance, 
he needed, on such an occasion as the present 
one, nought save to wash his feet. Jesus, then, 
declares in the first place, on Peter’s demanding 
a bath for his whole body, that he must content 
himself with the washing of his feet, in ac- 
cordance with the law which regulated this cus- 
tom. But at the same time He pronounces the 
spiritual law of life in conformity to which He 
would wash the feet of His people spiritually and 
symbolically. Ye are bathed in the spiritual 
sense and thus clean in general (although not all 
of you); hence ye need, in this sense, but the 
washing of your feet. 

What is the meaning of this? A distinction 
must here be made between the signification of 
the saying as a rule of Christian ethics, and as 
the rule of an ecclesiastical ordinance. Relative 
to the former. Origen: they were cleanin general 
through baptism;* it was obligatory merely that 
the inferior parts, the affections, should be puri- 
fied. Theod., Herak.: Clean by means of the 
doctrine; their feet must be consecrated to the 
apostleship. Chrysost.: Clean through the word 
(chap. xv. 8); the washing of their feet signi- 
fied that they had still to learn humility. The 
latter interpretation is doubtless the true one. 
As disciples, they had received, in the fellowship 
and the Word of Christ, the principle of their 
general purification or regeneration; but they 
must, by the shaming example of their Lord and 
Master, be cleansed from ambition and other sins 
- which had clung to their feet, their endeavorings, 
in their pilgrimage as disciples. 

The maxim generalized reads thus for Chris- 
tians; Justification must be followed by sanctifica- 
tion or daily repentance (evangelical theologians). 
Connected with this is the symbolicai interpreta- 
tion with reference to the ecclesiastical ordinance 
in Cyprian, Aug. and others: ««They were clean 
through baptism, and had need but of the Sacra- 
mentum penitentie.”” Only not in a legai sense. 
The manner in which Christ made the love-feast 
with the foot-washing a purificative preparation 
for the Supper, is a vivid type for the evangeli- 





* [The reference of 6 AeAovpevos to baptism as the “ bath 
of regeneration (it. iii, 5; Eph. v. 26),” is also defended 
by ‘Theodor. Mopsv., Augustine, Erasmus, Olshausen, Ewald, 
liengstenberg, Godet, Wordsworth, but wholly denied by 
Meyer, whe, like Lange, sees the purifying element in the 
word, us in chap. XV. 3.—x. ®. 








cal, ecclesiastical ordinance, in accordance with 
which a purificative, disciplinary preparation or 
confession precedes the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Itis not altogether clear how Tholuck, 
after De Wette, Liicke (so too Meyer) can pro. 
test against the universal, symbolical signifi- 
cance, originally intended, of Christ’s words ; 
for together with the primary signification of the 
act for the disciples, its second universal, Chris- 
tian, moral signification is established; and the 
latter contains likewise the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nance in embryo. Be it observed, furthermore, 
that the declaration relative to the needs of the disct- 
ples must by no means be confounded with the en- 
forcement of the example of Jesus upon the disciples 
(vers. 14, 15), although the second consideration 
corresponds with the first. 

And yeare clean.—Application of His words 
to the disciples.—But not all.—A hint at the 
traitor. Since he does not stand in the com- 
munion of Jesus and His word, or, figuratively 
speaking, is not bathed, the foot-washing is vain 
in his case. ‘Such further comments on our 
passage as impute to it a polemical tendency 
against Peter, in spite of chap. i. 42; vi. 68, ete. 
(Strauss, Schwegler, Baur, Hilgenf.), and even 
credit Peter with the demand for an Ebionite 
lavation of the whole body (Hilgenf.), are pure 
fabrications.”’ Meyer. 

Ver. 12. Know ye what I have done to 
you.—Namely, the meaning and significance of 
it. Herewith begins the introduction to the ex- 
planation. 

Ver..13. The Teacher and the Lord [4 
StddoKadoc Kat 6 Kbptoc*].— VD and 3) 
were likewise the titles given by the Rabbins’ 
scholars to their masters (Lightfoot and others). 
With the relation of the Master, who was also the ° 
Lord (in a theoretico-practical school), corres- 
ponded the relation of the disciples, who were 
also servants. 

Ver. 14. If I then, efc.—If your Lord has 
performed for you this service of a slave, ye 
must do likewise to one another. One another. 
Much more should ye, in conformity to your na~ 
tural codrdination, discharge for one another this 
lowly office of self-denying love. But since the 
disciples were to be under a, life-long obligation 
te self-abasement in humble love, this act of 
Christ must also suggest to their minds the 
spiritual fact of His having ever thus served them 
in a spiritual sense. The sign of His self-hu- 
miliation hitherto in slavery to legal ordinances 
should thus be to them a presage of His im- 
pending self-humiliation unto the death of the 
slave. And so neither had the Lord in mind the 
outward copying of His action, but rather the 
spiritual imitation of it. This imitation in the 
service of love and humility is to consist, how: 
ever, specifically in a mutual foot-washing, ¢. ¢., 
in efforts for the purification and emancipation 
of our brother from the sin that cleaves to him. 
If we would show our brother the right way and 
lead him in it as we should, we must do it in the 
spirit of humility, of subordination in self-deny- 

thus done, it is an act of the greatest 


ing love; 
self-denial. Reprehension or reproof adminis- 





*[The nominative of the title, after verbs of designation ; see 
Winer, p. 172, 7th ed. and Buttman, N. £. Gr., p. 182—-P 8] 
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tered from the high horse or throne is no foot- 
washing. 

Hence it is remarkable that the literal foot- 
washing gradually gained ground as a ceremony 
in the church at a time when the spiritual foot- 
washing receded more and more before hierar- 
chical pride, lust of power and austerity (See the 
Article Fusswaschung, by H. Merz in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopidie, with reference to Bingham, 
IV. 394). It follows from Augustine’s Hpisiol., 
118 ad Januarium, that it was in use during his 
time, though without definite appointment of the 
day. Bernard of Clairvaux desired to convert 
the customary Catholic ceremony into a sacra- 
ment; without success. Catholic argumentation 
for the tradition of this rite does not sufficiently 
discriminate between the ancient custom of hos- 
pitality (1 Tim. v. 10), which of course extends 
forward into Christian times, and the rise of 
the Catholic ceremony. On Maundy-Thursday 
Catholic monarchs and the pope symbolically 
practise it upon-twelve poor old men. Upogis 
Bengel: sarcastically comments thus: ‘‘ Magis 
admirandus foret pontifex, Unius regis, quam duodecim 
pauperum pedes, seria humilitate, lavans.”” Luther 
counsels the substitution of a bath for the poor 
men when they really stand in need of one. Yet 
we cannot avoid recalling the beautiful saying of 
Claudius touching ceremonies that have become 
void: ‘they are little flags, floating above the 
surface of the waters and showing where a richly 
freighted ship hath sunk.” In the communion of 
the Moravians the governors of the choir decide 
as to the practice. The sacramental character 
of the foot-washing has found an advocate in Fr. 
Bohmer (Stud. u. Kritiken, fourth number, 1850). 
Tholuck.* 

The frequent recurrence of evangelical theolo- 
gians to this view overlooks these facts: 

1. That the Lord desired a reciprocal foot-wash- 
ing of all the faithful, not a one-sided one of in- 
feriors by superiors. 

2. That He elevated His foot-washing into a 
unique symbol, expressly substituting for His peo- 
ple the ethical explanation and application. 

3. That the foot-washing as a sacrament would 
be a sacrament devoid of any definite word of 
promise; a circumstance which would, of course, 
a.ter the whole idea of a sacrament. 

4; That the ecclesiastical consideration of the 
moral exaction of the Lordis fulfilled in the evan- 
gelical preparation or confession. 

5. That the foot-washing as a sacrament would 
‘constitute a pendant to the Lord’s Supper, as the 
sacrament of sanctification, equally marring with 
the Catholic confession or absolution in 7s rela- 
tion to the Lord’s Supper. Irrespective of the 
fact that the outward foot-washing is too climatic 
in its nature and too closely connected with the 
difference between sandals and shoes, to be 
adapted for a universal rite. In many places it 
‘jg'more necéssary to shoe the feet; in the Polar 
regions to warm them. 

The commandment of the Lord; ye shall wash 
each other’s feet, is indicative of the duty of 
humbly and lovingly helping our neighbor in his 
daily repentance; with equal distinctness does 
the necessity for washing the feet set forth the 








*[The sect of the Tunkers in Pennsylvania are strenuous 
‘pdvocates of foot-washing.—P, 8.] 











necessity for accepting the assistance of otherg 
in our daily repentance. ‘‘Humbly to labor for 
the purification of others” (Meyer, Luthardt). 

Ver. 15. For I have given you an ex- 
ample.—Now an example is intended not to be 
outwardly counterfeited, but to prompt to ethi- 
cal imitation. 

Ver. 16. A servant is not greater, eic.— 
Comp. chap. xv. 20; Matt. x. 24; Luke vi. 40. 
With a ‘verily, verily’? the humility and self- 
denial of ministering love here enforces the axiom 
according to which the servant should look upon 
himself as being at least as lowly as his master. 
Well did the Lord foresee the great temptations 
and errors connected with clerical self-upliftment 
in His church. See Matt. xx. 25; xxiv. 49. 

Ver. 17. Blessed are ye if ye do them.— 
‘In conclusion yet another reference to the 
great gulf that is wont to lie between insight and 
practice with regard to this very commandment.” 
Tholuck. As with regard to all commandments; 
here, however, it is particularly damnable. This ~ 
is a saying spoken by the Lord as if in anticipa- 
tion of the ceremony of foot-washing. For the 
ceremony is at all events an expression of intelli- 
gence. Suggestive of the ‘servus servorum.” 
The non-performance of knowledge, then, is in 
like manner followed by unblessedness. A know- 
ing without doing, z. e., without moral realiza- 
tion in spirit and life, is creative of a shadowy 
doing in abortive ceremony; in many respects 
the ceremony may be regarded as the visible type 
of knowledge that falls short of performance. 

Ver. 18. Not of you all.—A second stronger 
allusion to Judas. See ver. 10. Tholuck: ‘*Ac- 
cording to general interpretation, ver. 18 is con- 
nected with ver. 17: a fulfilment of this minis- 
tering love is not to be expected from you all, 
Since this thought, however, does not fit into the 
connection of the subsequent remarks, we must 
assume that reference is had to ver. 10,—a loose- 
ness which fails toappear surprising in the Johan- 
nean style.” Yet even here John is sufficiently 
precise. Meyer, after ancient exegetes (Augus- 
tine: est inter vos, qui non erit beatus, neque faciet 
ea),more pertinently refers ver. 18 to the beati- 
tude, ver. 17. The two verses are even implica- 
tive of a sharp antithesis: there is one who, in- 
stead of washing the feet of his fellow-disciples, 
ventures to trample his Master under foot. The 
contrast to faithful, humble, ministering love to- 
wards fellow-disciples is found in false, haughty, 
seditious treason to the Lord and Master. 

I know whom I chose.—This sentence— 
éy® olda ob¢ [Tischend., Alf.: rivac] éedefaunv— 
is differently explained : : 

1. The emphasis is upon éxAéyeoSar. Election 
ad salutem is meant, either in accordance with 
the Calvinistic doctrine of decree, or with refe- 
rence to foreknowledge, agreeably to the teach- 
ing of the Lutheran communion. ‘+ Non omnes 
ad apostolatum electi ad beatitudinem electi sunt” 
(Gerhard). Tholuck gives a slightly different 
explanation: ‘¢I know whom I have really chosen; 
thus in 1 John ii. 19 the signification is: ‘those 
who have fallen away from us were—not really of 
us.”’: Yet. another interpretation has been attached 
to this: I know whom J have chosen, 7. e. of My 
own accord, not at the instigation and interces- 
sion of the circle of disciples. But there is ne 
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second éyé to support this. The passage chap. 
vi. 70 is, however, contradictory of the method 
of explanation noted above. Tn this place, as in 
the former passage, a distinction must be made 
between the eternal election of God and the histori- 
cal election of Christ. That Christ acknowledges 
having in the’ historical sense chosen Judas, is 
proved by the following: ‘‘he that eateth My 
bread.” Hence } ‘ 

2. Olda must be emphasized. I know them; 
I fathom them all and discriminate between 
them; thus I know even the wretch. The same 
idea is presented as in chap. vi. 70; it is but de- 
veloped. But then, according to Meyer, the idea 
proceeds thus: 4/4” with the supplement of 
éeAéEapev avrovc, ete.: but I have made the selec- 
tion in the service of that divine destiny con- 
formably to which the Scripture had to be ful- 
filled.* An exceedingly hazardous and fatalistic 
supplement. Meyer here also fails to discriminate 
betwen the moment of the calling of Judas and 


that moment of his germinant apostasy, John vi. | 


70. [OvdK éy@ bude rove Oddexa &eheEGunv; Kai ef 
bpudv eic dtaBordc gor]. 

But—that the Scripture may be fulfilled. 
—This but contrasts the allusion to the apostasy 
of Judas, prophesied by the Scripture, with the 
painful fact that Christ sees through His chosen 
‘ones and perceives a traitor among them. It is 
the ever-recurring antithesis of the human, 
moral grief of Jesus over unbelief, apostasy, 
and His religious elevation and pacification in 
view of that divine providence which directs all 
things; a mode of pacification in which He has 
been followed by°the apostles and by all Chris- 
tians of all ages (see chap. xii. 88). Hence the 
connection of 4a’ with tpdyev (whereby iva 7 
yp. would be resolved into a parenthetic propo- 
sition, Semler, Kuinoel) is coutrary to analogy 
(comp. chap. xix. 28, 36). To be supplied is 
“this happened” (see 1 Cor. ii. 9). 
- The Scripture: Ps. xli. 9. A free citation 
[differing from the Hebrew and the Sept. ] with- 
‘out any material alteration of the sense. The 
‘expression: My bread is changed into: bread 
‘with me.{ It was not Christ’s intention to re- 
present Himself as the bread-provider of Judas 
‘jn ‘a literal’ sense; David, to whom the descrip- 
tion is more applicable than to Jeremiah (Hit- 
zig), might witk truth thus speak of his betrayer. 
‘But ina higher sense Judas did indeed eat His 


- ® [Meyer emphasizes éys, I for my part, in distinction from 
the divine intention (aAA iva), which required that Judas 
should be included among the chosen. Similarly Alford, who 
‘thus states the connection: It might bé supposed that this 
“treachery has come upou Me unawares; but it, is not so: I 
know whom I have selected (viz., the whole twelve, vi. 70, 
not only eleven, as Stier, with reference to xv. 16 assumes): 


ut this has been done by the determinate counsel and fore-: 


knowledge of God, declared in the Scriptures.—P. S.]. ; 

+[Most commentators supply tovro ‘yéyove after adda. 
Meyer, on the contrary, supplies éfeActaunv avtous: aber ich 
“nabe die Auswahl im Dienste des gottlichen Verhiingnisses voll- 
-zogen, nach welchem die Schrift er f tlt werden musste., This 
sounds rather fatalistic, as Lange charges.—P, 8. 


x e > 


“f (Cod. A. D. Vulg. read: 6 tpwyov eer’ 4.00 TOV apTor, 
B. C. L.: pov tov d&prov. The Hebrew: mn? ‘Sots; the 
Sept:: aprovs mov; the Vulg.: panes meos. Wordsworth falsely 


refers this to the eating of the sacramental bread. This 
would be incompatible with the reading er’ éuou, and besides 
Judas left before the institution of the Eucharist (see below). 
Augustine says: The eleven disciples ate. the Lord who 18 
the bread (panem Dominum), Judas the bread of the Lord 


(panem Dowini)e -P- 8.) 
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bread, subsisting, as he did, upon the blessing 
of His society. But what Jesus desires to throw 
into relief is the contrast between the malicious 
plot of the traitor and the unbounded confidence 
that prevailed in his familiar association with 
Judas at the table. This prophecy manifestly 
belongs to the spiritual types [and was fulfilled 
in an analogous experience of a higher order]; 
even that experience of shameful treason allotted 
to David, the typical Mashiab, must finally, in 
accordance with divine judgment, be fulfilled in 
that highest imaginable treason of Judas to the 
real Messiah. ‘The choice of the passage was 
likewise suggested by the meal.—He hath (al- 
ready) lifted up his heel against me.*— 
The figure represents a fellow who, having turned 
his back, makes off with a sudden act of cunning 
and brutal malice; it cannot be expressive of 
the throwing of the foot under in wrestling 
[rrepvigerv]. We need not enlarge. upon the 
truth that the prophecy of the Scripture is in 
this instance as little proclamatory of a fatalistic 
destiny as in similar cases, since the prophecy 
should be regarded as the ideal consequence of the 
facts, although it does historically precede them. 

Ver. 19. From henceforth I tell you [a7’ 
a&prt, now, from this time], e¢e.—He intimates 
that He will tell them repeatedly, and gives His 
reason for so doing.—That I am he [67s éyo 
etc] has here more of explicitness than chap. 
viii. 24, to which Tholuck refers. The very 
Person is meant to whom that passage in the 
Psalms typically points. When the treachery 
of Judas stalked forth in all its horridness, the 
disciples (whose faith might have been shaken 
by the success of that treachery, Meyer) stood in - 
special need of comfort; this was afforded them 
when they contemplated the fulfilled word and 
sentence of God.f 

Ver. 20. He that receiveth whomsoever, 
ete.—Comp. Matt. x. 40, The original fitness 
of the saying in this place is confirmed by the 
preceding: verily, verily (notwithstanding 
that Kuinoel and Liicke consider the words as a 
gloss derived from Matthew, and that Lampe 
[Hengstenberg] and others annex them :to ver, 
16). The connection is resident in the fact that 
Jesus intends to contrast the future glory of His 
faithful ones with the picture of the miserable 
traitor, for the consolation and comfort of those 
(Melanchthon and others), and for a mirror to 
the traitor; in connection with the antithesis 
between ‘those whom He has historically chosen 
and those, from among these historically chosen 
ones, whom -He will send in the might of the 
Spirit (between disciples and apostles). They 
shall be endued with such dignity, they shall 


communicate such blessing, as though He came 


Himself; nay, as though, mediately through 
Him, God Himself came. This dignity is still 
more powerfully represented in its spiritual ex- 
Sain 


* (The preter, émppev (from éraipw, to lift up, the figure 
being taken from a vicious horse kicking from behind), 
represents the treason of Judas as an accomplished act. 
Instead of erypev ém'-eue THY wrépvay adTOd, the Sept. reads 
less. expressively: é¢yweyaAuvev én’ éue mrepriopov, and the 
Vulg.: magnificavit super me supplantationem. Bengel re- 
marks: Congruit hic sermo imprimis ad lotionem PEDUM, et 
ad morem veterum discumbentium ad. PANEM edendum.—P. 8 j 

+{As Meyer well expresses it: Durch dre Vorhersagung 
wird, was ZweirELsgrund hitte werden kinnen, QLAUBENS 
grund.—P. 8.) 3 
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altedness by being portrayed in the light of the 
receivers of apostles, ¢. ¢. of the faithful. By 
means of them Christ shall appear, God shall be 
made manifest, throughout the world. And thus 
the contrast between treason and apostolic worth 
is also expressed (Hilgenfeld, see Acts ii. 17, 18). 
According to Calvin Christ means to say: the 
wickedness of some few who are guilty of un- 
worthy conduct in the apostolic office does not im- 
pair the dignity of that office—a conclusion which 
results but indirectly from this passage and which 
is but conditionally correct; according to Zwin- 
gle, He designs to dissuade the others from imita- 
ting the apostasy of Judas ;—bu: of their eventual 
fidelity He was assured (see ver. 10). [Alford: 
The saying sets forth the dignity of that office from 
which Judas was about to fall; and the considera- 
tion of this dignity, as contrasted with the sad 
announcement just to be made, leads on to the 
zrapdyn TH mv. of the next verse. Meyer con- 
nects ver. 20 with iva mioretonre, ver. 19, 7. e. to 
confirm you inthis faith, I say to you, ete.—P.S. ] 

Ver. 21. One of you will betray me.— 
On the relation of John to the Synoptists comp. 
Comm. on Matthew [p. 469 Am. Ed.]; Tholuck, 
p. 347. In the 21st verse we find the first inti- 
mation of the Lord’s Supper, together with the 
beginning of the history relative to the disclo- 
sure of the betrayer. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 21. 
That the conflict here undergone by Jesus 
[érapaxdy TO mvebvmarti, comp. ch. xi, 33; 
xii. 27] extended far deeper than that recorded 
John xi. 83, and that it was not merely ‘ physi- 
cal compassion,” results from the fact that He is 
here represented not as being stirred up in spirit 
so that He troubles Himself outwardly, but as 
being troubled in the spirit itself. The inmost 
life of His human spirit was invaded by horror 
at the unprecedented fact of His approaching 
and imminent betrayal; the sight of the crafty 
one and of his connection with the circle of dis- 
ciples, most of whom were without suspicion of 
his guilt and had trusted implicitly to his fidelity, 
tempted Him to despise the whole race of man- 
kind and tended to produce in Him an exaspera- 
tion of spirit which He must summon all His 
energies to resist. His victory was comprised 
in the open proclamation, characterized by John 
both as a testimony and a declaration [£uaprt- 
pnoev kat elmer]: One of youwill betray Me. 
Strong emphasis is placed, in the first instance, 
upon the “one of you.” The Lord must bring 
into view the entire accompliceship of the disci- 
ples simultaneously with the immeasurable ini- 
quity of the disciple. Such is His object; the 
saying may not be regarded as barely expressive 
of ‘‘His grief-stirred soul.” The horror of 
spirit from which Christ here frees Himself can 
not be lightly compared with an emotion of grief 
having its seat in the soul. 

Ver. 22. Then the disciples looked one 
on another, etc.—See the Synoptists: they were 
troubled. They inquire of each other and of the 
Lord, saying: surely it is not I? 

Ver. 23. On Jesus’ bosom [év 76 K6Arw Tod 
Ijoov].—KéAroc, the bellying of the garment 
over the girdle [Luke vi. 88; Pliny, Hp. iv. 22], 
the bosom, the lap; ethically defined, the breast. 
They reclined [on divans or couches] in a half 
sitting posture, facing the low table, the left 





elbow resting upon the pillow, the feet outward 
[behind], and the right hand free. So that the 
person who sat to the right of another seemed 
to lean upon his breast. (Hardly, however, in 
accordance with Lightfoot [p. 1095s. v.] and 
others, did ‘the back of his head come into con- 
tact with His breast,” because in that case the 
other would have been unable to reach the table 
with his right hand). The purposed omission 
of the name proves this person spoken of to have 
been John; comp. ch. xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. SORT 
The traditional name of John: 6 émioTAVu0¢. See 
the Introduction.—Whom Jesus loved. In 
a special sense; hence designative of friendship. 
Here for the first time do we meet with this 
[‘‘nameless and yet so expressive” ] self-desig- 
nation, induced by ‘‘ the hallowed moment, never 
to be forgotten by him.” [Words of Meyer in loc. 
Rengel: ‘‘Optadilius est amari ab Jesu, quam no- 
mine proprio celebrarit. Est tamen hoc loco notatio 
ipsius nominis proprii (uti Luc. ti. 11; Apoc. i. 1).” 
Besides Bengel, Hengstenberg also and Godet 
discover in the designation év qydxa 6 ‘Ijootc a 
periphrase of the name of John—‘ Jehovah is 
merciful,” Gotthold. Godet adds (II. 446) that 
for this reason Jesus gave to John no new name, 
as He did to Peter, being content to sanction the 
significant name which involved as it were a pro- 
phecy of his relation to Jesus. Meyer objects 
on the ground that ’Iyoovc is used, not Kbpioc. 
But see ch. xii. 41.—P. 8.] ~ 

Ver. 24. Simon Peter, therefore, beck- 
oneth to this man.—They were, then, not 
sitting by each other. The reading: ‘‘and saith 
unto Him: Say, who is it of whom He speaketh?” 
(see the Texruat Norzs) is to be preferred ; in- 
somuch the more since it is more vividly charac- 
teristic of Peter. Peter, with his usual impetu- 
osity, presupposes that John already knows. 
And, without doubt, John had a distinct pre- 
sentiment of the facts of the case, without, how- 
ever, allowing himself prematurely to declare 
his suspicion. See ch. vi. 70. The whole dis- 
turbance among the disciples is indicative of an 
anxious whispering, murmuring, or speaking in 
an under-tone. In this and similar traits, Baur 
and others pretended to discover an indication of 
the intention of giving Peter an inferior position 
in comparison with John; whereupon, see Meyer 
[p. 493, foot-note]. It is the perverted fancy of 
a humanly cunning, egotistical pragmatism that 
seeks to foist the like base motives of its own inven- 
tion upon every passage of the Holy Scriptures. 

Ver. 25. Leaning back on the bosom of 
Jesus.—lIllustrative. Indicative of a low and 
familiar questioning. [John, who was before 
reclining on the bosom (év T@ KéAr@, Ver. 23) of 
Jesus, now moved his head more closely to His 
breast (éxt 76 or#S0¢) and whispered the question 
into His ear; émumecdv, having fallen upon, thrown 
himself upon, is better supported than davarecopv 
(although dvarimrw is the usual verb for recli- 
ning at table, see notes in Tischend. ed. 8th}, and 
indicates a lively movement corresponding to the 
excited state of feeling.—P. §.]. 

Ver. 26. He it is to whom I shall give 
the sop.—J. e. whose turn it is that I should 
give him the morsel. In the first place, we must 
remove the prejudice denying that the paschai 
meal is here spoken of; such, for instance, is 
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Meyer’s view. Then the question arises as to 
. what moment of the paschal meal is intended. 

As regards the order of the Passover (see Comm. 

on Matthew, p. 469, etc.), it is a question whether 

weareto understand by the morsel [0 pwulov] pre- 
sented, a morsel of the bitter herbs which were 
partaken of after the first cup, or the morsel of 
blessed bread distributed by the householder sub- 
sequently to the second cup. According to Tho- 
luck, a sop of the bitter herbs wrapped together 
might also be called puyiov. Contradictory to this, 
however, is the fact that the herbs were not 
handed round, but that several dipped in the dish 
at the same time. On account of this latter cir- 
cumstance Tholuck opines that the 4 éuBayac in 
Matthew, spoken with reference to Judas, can- 
not be conceived to apply to anything but the 
herbs. But doubtless a weightier meaning at- 
taches to the trait that Judas dipped his hand 
also into the dish. According to Matthew, Jesus 
says: he that dippeth his hand with Me in the dish; 
similarly Mark; according to Luke, to whom we 
owe the greatest number of psychological traits, 

He even exclaims: But lo! the hand of My be- 

trayer is with Me on the table. Hence we persist 

in regarding this trait—vz., that Judas thrust 
his hand into the dish simultaneously with the 

Lord—as an arbitrary movement of his hand in 

violation of the rite, by which movement his evil 

conscience betrayed itself (see Comm. on Mark, p. 

140, Am. Ed.) Hence, too, the token in the Sy- 

noptists coincides perfectly with the token in 

John. It was the presentation of the morsel of 

bread subsequently to the second cup. 

Three things are now conceivable: 
First supposition. That Judas received the con- 
- gecrated bread and, shortly after, the consecrated 
cup likewise. This, however, is flatly contra- 
dicted by the account of John. After the sop 

Satan entered into him and he went out into the 

night. It is simply inconceivable that the pre- 

sentation of the cup took place prior to this move- 
ment of Judas; irrespective of the consideration 
that John would have mentioned such an item, 

This statement is not invalidated by the different 

sequence which Luke, in conformity to his view 

of the facts, observes, if we only rightly under- 

stand the construction of Luke. It is doubtless 

to be apprehended thus. He designs, in the first 

place, Luke xxii. 15-20, to set before us a pic- 
ture of the sacred transaction, inclusive of the 
celebration of the Passover as well as the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Then he reverts to the Lord’s dealings with 
individual disciples on this occasion (vers. 21-38) 
—and, again, not chronologically, for he first dis- 
poses of the betrayer, then recounts the conten- 
tion of the disciples relative to their respective 
ranks and, finally, relates the warning of Simon. 
The story proceeds in its order from the worst 
disciple to the one of most repute, him who after 
his conversion is to strengthen his brethren. 
The account of Matthew and Mark makes the in- 
stitution of the, Lord’s Supper succeed the put- 
ting aside of the traitor. 

Second supposition. Judas did not receive the 
cup, but he did receive the consecrated bread. 
lt is true that Luke is not here to be taken into 
consideration in respect of chronology ; but John 
apeaks of a sop dispensed by Christ. However, 
not only are Matthew and Mark against the view 
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now under examination,—albeit simply by giving 
the precedence to the positive unmasking of the 
traitor,—but also John, inasmuch as it is not 
until after the purification of the circle of disci- 
ples by the withdrawal of Judas, that he pic- 
tures the Lord as yielding Himself up, in entire 
trustfulness, to communion with the disciples. 

Third supposition. Judas did not participate 
at all in the Lord’s Supper. In favor of this: a, 
the destination of the love-feast, to purify the cir- 
cle of disciples; 5. the great contrast made by 
John between the celebration prior to the depar- 
ture of Judas and afterit; c. the account of 
Matthew and Mark. But hence it will result 
that, after the distribution of the paschal loaf, 
when Jesus handed Judas the bread with the 
words: this is the bread of affliction, etc., and after 
which Judas withdrew, Jesus paused in order 
then to begin the distribution of the bread 
for His Supper. It would even be conceivable 
that Judas was the first and last who received 
the morsel of the paschal loaf as such: the 
bread of affliction. 

Give the sop when I have dipped it. 
—According to Meyer, this act was merely & 
sign for John, whose query was prompted not 
by curiosity but by affection. Taking this view 
of the matter, the act would certainly be a 
somewhat surprising ene,—and thanks for an 
elucidation of the moment are due to the har- 
mony of the Evangelists. Judas, in imitation 
of the other disciples, asked, at about this 
time: is it [2 and Jesus answered him: thow 
sayest it. We are doubtless to conceive of the 
words: he itis, as spoken in a tone sufficiently 
loud for Judas to hear them ;—the betrayer must 
have sat near Christ since his hand reached the 
dish. Then, upon his shameless question, fol- 
lowed the direct announcement of Jesus. (On 
Strauss’ preference of Luke, and Weisse’s of 
Mark, see Meyer [p. 494]. Weisse psy chologi- 
cally maltreats the entire narrative of John as 
a fiction growing out of ver. 18). 

Ver. 27. And after the sop.—That is, after 
the reception of the same, he took his resolve, 
—made up his mind—rére. [ Lhen, at that moment ; 
marking with graphic power and pathos the 
horrible moment of Satan’s entering into the 
heart of the traitor and taking full possession 
of him. When Satan entered ito Judas, elo- 
7A0ev, Judas went out, 2e7AGev, from the com- 
pany of Christ into the darkness of crime and 
despair.—P. S.] John specifies three periods 
in the development of the iniquity of Judas; 
these may be severally designated as the period 
of the treacherous bent or disposition of mind 
(ch. vi. 70); as the period of the thought of 
betrayal (ch. xiii. 2; comp. ch. xii. 1, e¢e.); and 
as the period of the resolve of betrayal (in this 

lace). He now resigned his will entirely to 
the will of Satan, becoming the devil’s slavish 
tool. Meyer disputes the interpretation of The- 
odore of Mopsueste who holds that the consum- 
mate hardening of Judas is meant [77 KDPwOLD 
tov Katadupluv TO dia Bor Aoywoudv]. But what 
other designation could the ethical side of the 
present transaction possibly receive? The only 
thing is, that the expression is not sufficiently 
strong for the historical import of the moment; 
in respect of that, he became the complete tool 
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of the enemy of Christ in the midst of a posture 
of affairs the like of which was never seen again. 
The confounding of the condition of Judas with 
the state of actual demoniacs (Meyer) must, 
however, not be ascribed to John. Neither 
should too great stress be laid upon the distine- 
tion of Bengel: post offulam, non cum offula; as 
if the matter of the greatest importance were to 
guard against the imputation of a magical effect 
to the sop. In this connection Tholuck remarks 
that he far rather became an organ of Satan ‘‘in 
consequence of perceiving that he was known 
and therewith (with the bestowal of the sop) 
branded.” Notwithstanding all this, his hard- 
ening did accompany his reception of Christ's 
last token of love; it was of course no magical 
result, but an ethical one. Thus-unworthy com- 
municants eat and drink judgment—condemna- 
tion—to themselves, and perfect hardening can, 
as a general thing, take place only in connection 
with the full operation of the gospel. The un- 
masking of the traitor was so gentle, so gradual 
as to allow time enough for repentance; the 
branding was accomplished by Judas himself, 
when he arose after the sop and went out. Even 
at the words: What thou wilt do, do quickly, most 
of the disciples were ignorant as to how matters 
atood with him. 

What thou doest (wouldest do, art 
about todo), doquickly [6 roveic¢, toinoov 
Tayto»v, lit., more quickly, right soon].— 
Iloceic, art on the point of doing. See ver. 6. 
The comparative [rdysov] is not. only augmen- 
tative in reference to the time, but also mitiga- 
tive in reference to the command.* Thou art 
already doing it, without any word of Mine; 
and so be quick about it, and not so lurkingly 
slow. In point of fact this saying is declaratory 
of the true expression for the divine judgment 
of obduracy, in the whole world and to all time. 
The command in all these judgments is never: 
do quickly what thou art not yet intending to do, 
but invariably: what theu wilt do, what thou hast 
already begun to do, do more speedily. Those 
who have really resolved upon evil are, by such 
circumstances as God has ordained, driven to 
their goal as in a storm ;—and there is a holy 
reason for this: 1. It is the final attempt at de- 
liverance; if a single spark of resisting power 
remain, it may be kindled under the pressure of 
outward decision, whilst it will assuredly. expire 
if a more lingering course be pursued. 2. It is 
the vital law of what is holy to purify itself, by 
a crisis, from admixture with such elements of 
obduracy. 38. The later judgmentis, the more 
fatal it is; although in this case it was fatal 
enough already. 4. The freedom of divine pro- 
vidence is therein manifested; it knows itself 
to be in wo wise jeopardized by such acts of 
rebellion. 

Therefore the imperative is undoubtedly not 
permissive in this passage (Grotius and others). 
And therefore, also, we must likewise take into 
consideration as a motive the desire of Jesus to be 
freed from the irksome proximity of the traitor 
-Ambrose, Liicke).. We can not overlook the 
tact that Jesus invokes the decision for His own 





* (Meyer: “The comparative expresses the idea: hasten 
Four deed. So often 0accov in Homer.”—P, 8.] 


sake also (not simply, however, in order that He 
might accomplish His épa). 

But the main consideration for the Lord is the 
independent. purpose which the departing of 
Judas is designed to accomplish, viz.: 1. His holy 
separation from the wicked one, in the form of* 
a voluntary self-destination on the part of the 
latter; 2. the purification of the circle of disci- 
ples from the dangerous and infective member ; 
3.. the restoration of a confidential circle in 
which He may open His whole heart.. Tholuck: 
‘‘Now such a reason for desiring his departure 
is contained in the necessity for expressing be- 
fore the circle of disciples the feelings that have 
been awakened in Him by that decision. It is 
the wondrous prerogative of Supreme Causality 
to celebrate the loftiest triumphs over the very 
blackest of individual deeds, in that these, en- 
tering into that objective connection which 
worldly events sustain to each other, issue in 
something entirely at variance with the end that 
they were humanly designed to accomplish, Acts 
iv. 27. But this triumph over evil that is to be 
converted into a means -of good, cannot be ex- 
pressed in presence of the evil-doer himself, pre- 
vious to the performance of his deed, without, 
by such expression, assuming for the evil-doer 
the character of a solicitation to evil. Rom. 
ie 12 

[1 add the explanation of Alford on this diffi- 
cult passage, who agrees. substantially with 
Meyer: ‘‘ These words are not to be evaded, as 
being permissive (Grotius), or dismissive (Chry- 
sostom). They are alike the sayings of God to 
Balaam, Num. xxii. 20, and of our Lord to the 
Pharisees, Matt. xxiii. 82. The course of sinful 
action 1s presupposed, and the command to go on 
is but the echo of that mysterious appointment 
by which the sinner in the exercise of his own 
corrupted will becomes the instrument of the 
purposes of God. Thus it is not, 6, or ef tu, 
TmotHwoetc, but 6 moretc—‘ that which thou art 
doing, hast just now fully determined to put in 
present. action, do more quickly than thou seemest 
willing,’—or perhaps better, ‘ than thou wouldst 
otherwise have done.’”—Godet: ‘ La parole de 
Jésus & Judas nest point une simple permission ; 
cest un ordre. On a réproché a Jésus d’avoir 
poussé Judas dans T abime, en lui parlant de la sorte. 
Mais Jésus ne le ménage plus, précisément parce qu’il 
n'y @ plus de retour possible pour lui.””—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 28. Now no one of those reclining 
at the table understood, etc.—Preceding ob- 
servations show that John tacitly excepts him- 
self (Bengel and others). He also qualifies this 
verse by ver. 29. It was at least impossible for 
him to share the following conjectures. But his 
remark proves that even now the circle of dis- 
ciples as a body did not definitely regard Judas 
as the traitor. 

Ver. 29. [Because Judas kept the purse. 
See note on ch. xii. 6]. What we have 
need of for the feast.—Judas was cashier. 
Meyer observes: ‘‘ No necessaries for the feast, 





* [Wordsworth (after Augustine) makes here the practical 
remark: “ Here is the primitive form of a church fund, and 
thence we learn that when Christ commanded us not to be 
careful about to-morrow, He did not. forbid us to possess 
money, but He forbade us to serve God in the hope of gaining 
it, or to forsake righteousness for fear of losing it.”—P. S.] 
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therefore, had as yet been purchased.” But it 
was hardly customary for people to buy neces- 
saries for the eight days’ feast all at once. This 
trait, generally cited in favor of the view which 
defers the beginning: of the paschal feast until 
the evening of the following day, is in reality 
most decidedly opposed to it (see Matthew). No 
one could pitch upon the idea that the command: 
Make haste, had reference to the making of pur- 
chases, if the whole of the next day might be 
thus employed. So also Tholuck, p. 351. - But 
it is hardly to be supposed that the close of this 
feast was not until ‘‘ the tenth hour of the even- 
ing.” The foot-washing had commenced before 
six o’clock and the distribution of bread: after 
the second cup occurred about in the beginning 
of the feast. ‘And as regards the legal per- 
mission to make purchases after the beginning 
of a feast, we will confine ourselves to the men- 
tion of what follows: That the killing, baking 
and cooking of food for the feast was allowed on 
the 15th of Nisan is proved by Ex. xii. 16,—to 
which passage no exceptions are made even by 
Rabbinical expounders (Jarchi, Aben Ezra, par- 
ticularly R. Levi); moreover, according to Luke 
xxiii. 56, purchases were also made; nay, even 
on the Sabbath, which was still more strictly 
observed than the feast days, not only alms- 
giving, but also the making of purchases, upon 
certain conditions (as for instance, buying on 
pledge), was permitted (tr. Schabbat).” Tholuck. 
—Or, that he should give something. to 
the poor.—Special aid was afforded to the poor 
in the way of assisting them to procure neces- 
sities for the feast. 2 

Ver. 30. He, then, having received the 
sop, went out immediately [éf71 der, 
comp. the eio7A dev, ver. 27].—The fact of 
Judas’ immediate departure is brought out by 
John, as though with the view of precluding any 
misunderstanding; hence it is impossible to sup- 
pose that the former participated further in the 
festive meal. The circumstance is likewise ex- 
pressive of the full decision of the traitor. 

But it was night [7v dé véé].—The but 
is indicative of an antithesis. It was, indeed, 
rather late to buy provisions for the feast or to 
give alms to the poor; night had stolen unob- 
served upon the deeply agitated circle; but still 
another truth is intimated; viz. that Judas went 
out into a spiritual night to accomplish the work 
of darkness. See chap. xii. 835; Luke xxii. 58, 
[So also Origen, Olshausen, Stier, etc. There is 

‘certainly something awful in this termination, 
and its brevity makes it all the more impressive 
(Meyer). ‘The event had so deeply engraven it- 
self on the mind of John that he remembered the 
hour. Similar indications of his retentive me- 
mory seein chs. i. 40; vi. 59; viii. 20; x. 23. 
The “night” does not imply that Judas was 
present at the Lord’s Supper (Wordsworth) ; the 
contrary may be inferred from dyépacov, ver. 29. 
The institution of the eucharist took place after 
ver. 30. See note on ver. 26, and Meyer, p. 500. 
This is now pretty generally admitted among the 
best commentators, The presence of the traitor 
would have most seriously disturbed that holy 
feast of love, and would cut off the right of dis- 
cipline and excommunication so necessary for the 
purity and dignity of Christ's church.—P. S.] 





DOCTRINAL AND. ETHICAL. ° 


1. Love'to His own was the motive for the ad- 
herence of Jesus to His nation until death, even 
after that nation had rejected Him. This funda- 
mental motive is at the same time explained by 
the second and secondary one,—His faithfulness 
to the law, which made Him at the appointed 
time keep the paschal feast in Jerusalem. The 
great difficulties occasioned by the beginning of: 
the 18th chapter are particularly induced by the 
insertion of the Evangelist’s closing reflections, 
contained in chap. xii. 37-50, in the midst of the 
grand antithesis contemplated by him. Now this 
is the form of said antithesis: Jesus, after having 
spoken His last words of exhortation to the peo- 
ple, departed and hid Himself from them (chap. 
xii. 87). But before the feast of the passover He 
issued forth again (albeit not amongst the peo- 
ple); warned by a consciousness that the great hour 
was come when He should go home to the Father, and 
impelled by His love to His own whom He left in the 
world, He gave these a sign of His love, namely His 
death; by this at once attaining to His own con- 
summation in love and to His end by love. On the 
relation of the love-feast, which He celebrates 
with the disciples, to the passover of the Synop- 
tists, see the introductory note. 

2. From the demands of custom as well as from 
indications in Luke, it results that the root- 
WASHING was no mere symbol, manufactured by 
the Lord, but a symbolical example shaped by 
the force of circumstances. See the closing note 
to ver. 5. As a symbolical example it can not 
be a sacrament; it may well be, however, the 
introduction to a sacrament, that is, to the Lord’s 
Supper. The fulfilment of the foot-washing ap- 
pears again in a truly evangelic discipline, pre- 
paration, and confessional ordinance as a solem- 
nity to be observed previous to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. This is demonstrated by the fact that Christ, 
by His foot-washing and love-feast, separated 
Judas from the communion of the disciples, 
without employment of legal compulsion, and 
also instructed the disciples themselves relative 
to their spiritual standing and reproved them, 
with a view to purifying, warning and arming 
them. See ver. 22. But the symbol of the ec- 
clesiastical ordinance is at the same time ex- 
pressive, as an ethical example, of the two funda- 
mental requisites of Christian sanctification: 1. 
We should be ready to have our feet washed by 
the brethren in the name of the Lord,—to ac- 
cept reproof, instruction, correction from them; 
2. we should be ready, as circumstances may re- 
quire, to perform this service of love in all hu- 
mility for the brethren. To this must be added, 
however, the maxim that should be our guide: 
that the latter, rightly exercised and practised, 
is still more an act of self-denying love and 
humility than the former. 

8. The washing of the feet, to be effectual, 
must have been preceded by a bathing of the en- 
tire body, 7. e. baptismal grace and the substantia- 
tion and moral actualization of baptism, as the 
theocratico-social regeneration, in PERSONAL RE- 
GENERATION. The disciplesin general were bene- 
fited by the foot-washing, while in the case of 
Judas it accelerated the judgment of obduracy. 
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4. Not only did Christ draw forth the New 
™estament Flower of the Lord’s Supper from the 
covering which enwrapped it, but He likewise 
metamorphosed the covering itself—the Passover 
—into something in keeping with the New Testa- 
ment by transtiguring it tothe CarisTIAN AGAPE. 
The discontinuance of the Agape in the Church 
is productive of a heavy loss of blessing; a loss 
which, at the utmost need, does but begin to be 
supplied by Christian union festivals. Still less 
are our charitable institutions the full and lively 
expression of that brotherly fellowship in life 
which is shared by differing Christian ranks. 

5. The two great antitheses: Christ, already 
parted from the world, is drawn back into the 
world by love to His own, in order that He may 
give them a last proof of His love, which proof 
grows into that exhibited in His death itself; 
Christ, entertaining the presentiment of His om- 
nipotence and confronting disciples within whose 
circle there nestles, in the person of the betrayer, 
the canker-worm of Satanic treason, washes the 
disciples’ feet.—Jesus, girded for the foot-wash- 
ing and washing those feet that have already 
hastened to the Pharisees to shed His blood, a 
living warning against those who fancy that they 
have established a Church, whether Novatian or 
Donatistic in its form, within whose pale none 
but saints are found.—The foot-washing the pre- 
sage of His humiliation unto the death on the 
cross (Hilgenfeld). 

6. Yet the washing of feet, conducted with the 
holy and startling earnestness employed by Him 
towards this circle, is, in an equal degree, the 
living archetype for the spirit in which the 
sanctuary should be cleansed, and the Christian 
communion protected by an evangelically severe 
and free discipline, dealing not in legal thunders, 
but endued with power to make men quake. 

7. Tus portrait or Jupas. The stages of his 
growing obduracy John delineates with a master- 
band, See note to ver. 27. 

8. THE PICTURE OF THE DISCIPLES. The fact 
of their not perceiving that Judas was the trai- 
tor, even when the end was near, is a proof of 
the strength of the prejudice entertained by 
them in favor of his talents and his promising 
deportment. . (See the history of the anointing 
in the Synoptists; Com. on Matthew, p. 463, Am. 


Ed.) 
9. Toe porTRAIT oF Peter. Before the Lord’s 
Supper. Piety, love to the Lord, heroic humor, 


are traits not to be mistaken, but self-will, dicta- 
torialness, eccentricity are likewise unmistaka- 
ble; self-exaltation, proud modesty that would 
fain pass for humility. After the Lord’s Supper. 
Over-estimation of his spiritual strength, of his 
joyfulness in confession and death. In both 
cases a stiff-necked inclination to refuse the full 
obedience of faith to Christ’s words ‘in order that 
he may have his say.’”’ In this respect also Peter, 
before his conversion, was symbolical, He re- 
peatedly needed the sternest threats of the Lord 
and yet he came to himself only when the cock 
(gallus) proclaimed most fearful judgment upon 
him. ‘Three times did he deny before the cock 
crowed. 

10. THe PorTRaIT or Joun, the friend of 
Jesus: 1. He reposed cn His breast ; 2. not a word, 
not a gesture, not a mood of the Heavenly Friend 
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escaped him; 8. he shared with Him the deep 
emotions of His soul in grief and horror at evil, 
in the anticipation of glory; he saw in His light. 

11. The position of the Lorp’s Supper in our 
chapter. See note to ver. 26. On the different 
hypotheses see Meyer [p. 500f.]; Paulus and 
others, after ver. 30; Liicke and others, between 
vers. 38, 84; Neander and others, after ver. 32; — 
Olshausen, after ver. 88; Sieffert, before the 
foot-washing; Bengel, Kern, Wichelhaus, after 
chap. xiv. 81. (These assume Jesus to have at that 
time just set out for Jerusalem, in order to cele- 
brate the paschal meal.) Meyer: At all events 
not until after the departure of Judas. See the 
next Section, ver. 34." 

12. On the question as to whether Judas parti- 
cipated in the Lord’s Supper, see note to ver. 26; 
Comm. on Matthew, chap. xxvi.—Tholuck: ‘‘Un- 
questionably the ancient Church in general con- 
ceived of the paplov (Vulg.: panis) as the sacra- 
mental bread; this view was likewise enter- 
tained by the Lutheran Church. The Form. 
Conc. Art. vii. alleges the example of Judas as 
a precedent for the partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ by unbelievers. That view is at 
present, however, generally abandoned ;—even 
by Kahnis, Abendmahi, p. 10. Comp. the his- 
torical part in Byniius, De morte Christi, I. p. 
844f.” Comp. Wichelhaus, Leidensgeschichte, p. 
256 ff. 

13. ‘‘What thou doest, do quickly.” The true 
formula of the judgment of impenitence. See 
note to conclusion of ver. 27. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the love of Christ to His own in the 
world decided Him to issue forth from His con- 
cealment upon the path of suffering —How He 
transformed the paschal feast into a love-feast.— 
The Passover, as a feast of triumph over the 
darkness of Egypt, changed into a feast of 
triumph over the Prince of darkness and his 
tool.—How, with the revelation of His love at 
His last love-feast, the Lord accomplished in 
spirit the journey of His life. —After the example 
of Christ to depart blessing others.—The be- 
ginning of a threefold celebration of love on 
Christ’s part: 1. The passover and love-feast as 
a feast of parting and death; 2. the Supper as a 
feast of reconciliation and life; 3. the farewell- 
discourses as a feast of spirit and knowledge.— 
The manifestation of Christ’s love to His own at 
the last repast: 1. The perfect faithfulness and - 
devotion of His love: the return of the defunct 
Prophet to life, that He may suffer (the transi- 
tion from the Prophetic to the High priestly 
Work. ‘Until the end”). 2. The profound 
humility of His love (the Foot-washing), 8. The 
severity and divine decision of His love (towards 
Peter). 4, The masterhood and animating power 
of His love (an example for the disciples). 5. 
The fondness of His love (John, the confidentiat 
communication). 6. The holiness of His love 
(the grief and horror excited in Him by Judas; 
the separation of the latter through the power 
of the Spirit).—The Foot-washing: 1. as an in- 
structive custom (hospitality); 2. as a beginning 
of the redemptive self-humiliation of Christ (the 
Father of the family discharges a slave’s office) ; 
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Ras an ecclesiastical symbol (preparation or 
gonfession); 4. as an-example for the Christian 
rife (to suffer one’s own feet to be washed; 
so wash the feet of others).—The purifica- 
tion of the circle of disciples by the foot-wash- 
ing: 1. The shaming of the whole body of 
disciples. 2. The correction of Peter. 3. The 
separation of Judas.—How confidently Christ 
knew His hour: 1. The hour of glorious home- 
going as the hour of painful departure.’ 2. The 
hour of His death-journey as the hour of His 
exode to the Father.—The picture of Jesus, 
girded in readiness to serve as a slave in the 
circle of disciples: 1. How gracious, free, 
brisk and serene: a picture of free love. 2. 


What a’ contrast to His heavenly glory: a pic- 


ture of the humblest love. 8. How entirely ex- 
pressive of His holy feeling: a picture of saving 
and awakening love.—Heaven and hell arrayed 
against each other for spiritual combat at the 
paschal meal: 1. The lineaments of hell in the 
conduct of Judas (reserve, subtleness, gloom, 
hate, rebellion, despair; which things are one 
with Satan, the murderer of mankind, the mur- 
derer of Christ). 2. The lineaments of heaven 
in the conduct of Jesus (openness, faithfulness, 
brightness, love, humility, peace; which things 
are one with God, the Saviour of mankind, filled 
with grief and horror at the traitor himself ).— 
The wonderful self-denial in the foot-washing of 
the Lord: 1. the Master washes the disciples’ 
feet; 2. the Heir of omnipotence performs this 
service for a circle harboring the betrayer.— 
Peter’s self-will: 1. In his refusal; 2. in 
his compliance.—Return of these characteristics 
of Peter’s in ecclesiastical time.—The stern word 
of the Lord to Peter (ver. 8): 1. In its literal 
sense, or the necessity of obedience; 2. in its 
figurative sense, or the necessity of sanctifica- 
tion.—How Christ in dealing with Peter, who in 
his self-will is desirous of laying down the law, 
gives a legal expression to His Gospel itself.— 
As the eye of Christ once pierced through His 
circle of disciples, so His penetrating glance 
scans His whole Church for evermore. (The Lord 
knoweth His own.)—The example of Jesus: 1. 
Wherein appearing; 2. how authoritative (as a 
law of life for the disciples); 38. of what exclu- 
sive (clerical pride, hierarchicalness, an undis- 
ciplined condition of His Church); 4, what it 
requires (humility to perform the heaviest ser- 
vices of love; alacrity in accepting them).—Vers. 
16, 17. See above.—It is easier to set forth 
Christianity symbolically and ecclesiastically, 
than to practise it morally and humanely.—True 
symbols should be changed into real life; not 
life itself into arbitrarily manufactured symbols. 
—The heavenly wisdom of Christ ; how it unites 
the most careful forbearance with the holiest 
openness in the gradual unveiling of the traitor. 
__The word of Scripture concerning the traitor, 
the everlasting label, the brand of all traitorous 
ingratitude—especially in unbelief or apostasy 
from Christ, or from evangelic truth.—The start- 
ling contrast between the figure of Judas and the 
glorious destiny and dignity of the apostles (vers. 
19, 20).—The lofty signification of the expres- 
sion: ‘«Jesus was troubled in spirit;” or how 
Jesus then, in the midst of the circle of disciples, 
victoriously fought out His spiritual combat with 
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———— Ore vOORK SSL 


Satan: 1. The temptation of the evii spirit to 
scorn of mankind hatred of mankind, doubt as 
to the healableness of the human heart, as to: 
God’s ruling hand. 
of the God-filled Son of Man over the Satan-: 
ruled hireling of the legal hierarchy: a victory 
of trust over despair, of humility over pride, of: 
love over hate, of life over death. 
cumstances; this conflict not distinctly known’ 
to the disciples, yet felt by them with grisly dis- 


2. The victory: A victory 


8. The cir- 


comfort.—So it is with the spiritual conflict that: 
Christ carries on His church with Satanic spirits.: 


—The fearful but deserved excitement of the cir- 


cle of disciples at the awful disclosure of Christ. 


—At the revelation of the enemy of Jesus, it is 
the disciple’s duty and honor to call himself Je- 


sus’ friend (ver. 23),—The sop, a type and ex-: 


pression of the opposite effects of the Gospel.— 


The presentation of the sop a final, unavailing 
warning to the conscience of Judas: 1. The final 
one: a. Had there been a spark of honesty in 
him,he would now haveconfessed. 6. Had there 
been a spark of repentance in him,he would not 
have tasted the sop amidst these signs. 2. Una- 
vailing: a. By the sign that it was he, he be- 
came thoroughly exasperated to hatred and 
turned the bit of blessing into a serpent’s bite. b. © 
He still continued his falsehood and hypocrisy 
before the circle of disciples after being un- 
masked before the eyes of Jesus and the nearest 
witnesses. —‘‘ What thou doest,” etc. See above. 
The reserve of Judas a fundamental feature of 
his ruin. Reserve and pious reticence (see the 
conduct of John in antithesis to the conduct of 
Judas): 1. The former shuts his heart to heaven. 
and opens it to hell. 2. The other shuts his 
heart to the world and hell, and keeps it open: 
for the Lord and His people.—The decision of . 
the wicked a laceration of the inmost life.—The. 
going of Judas out into the night. 1. Into the: 
beginning night. (His sun of peace has set upon: 
him.) 2. Into the midnight. (The fellowship. 
of the wicked awaits him for the work of dark-: 
ness.) 8. Into eternal night. (Endless despair. ) 
SrarKE: Zuisius: The death of the faithful 
is a going out of the world to the heavenly Father. 
—The spiritual birth of believers is of God, their 
life in accordance with God, their departure out of 
the world to God. Well is it for those who have 
an experimental knowledge of this and comfort 
themselves with the thought of it, 1 John v. 19. 
—A Christian shows politeness to friends and 
enemies, and renders loving services to both.—: 
Hepineer: Humility, precious possession.—See 
that thou come not with an unwashed, 7. ¢., im- 
penitent heart tothe table of the Lord.—ZEIsIus: 
Untimely humility, uncourteous courtesy, unwise 
wisdom, that refuses obedience to Christ.—It be- 
fitteth us always to obey Jesus; but always to: 
know why this or that is done is no part of ours: 
neither doth it behoove us to wish to know all.— 
Believers do not know, in time, all of God’s 
workings within them in the grace of sanctifica- 
tion, and how blessedly He is conducting them : 
even when He seems to them to be leading them: 
through misery,—but in a blissful eternity they 
shall fully know these things and gloriously: 
praise Him.—Ver. 8. It is an abuse of good: 
breeding to set fine manners in opposition to the 
ways of the kingdom of God. Christ cannot en-- 
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dure that. — Untimely and excessive compli- 
menting is inconsistent with Christianity. —We 
must tell even our good friends of their faults, 
Ps. cxli. 5.—Happy is he who here accepts re- 
proof for. his sins.—Ver. 9. Hupineer: Exer- 
eises in humility, originating in our own heads, 
are worthless, like all other self-chosen works.— 
We must not lay down rules to God in any par- 
ticular.—Ver. 10. We are, in truth, all washed, 
but not all clean. . The visible Church is, and 
will continue to be, a mixed mass.—If Christ 
washed the feet of Judas, His betrayer, oughtest 
not thou likewise to love thine enemy and do him 
good? Matt. v, 44:—Many a man has an enemy 
in his household, and is ignorant of the same.— 
OstanpER: Those who preserve the intention of 
sinning are not clean in the sight of God.—Ver. 
15. Pastors and preachers must be exemplars for 
their flocks.—Ver. 16. Let: our earthly rank be 
high or low, we are but servants of Jesus, and 
hence, may not refrain from rendering every 
loving service that has need of us, I Pet. ii. 16, 
17.—QuxsnEL: The bare knowledge of God’s 
commandments avails men nothing, but only 
causes them to be judged the more rigorously.— 
Ver. 18. The making of bad distinctions is.sinful, 
but the making of good distinctions is Christian. 
—CanstEin: The fulfilment of divine prophecies 
a grand corroboration of our faith.—OsIaNDER: 
O shameful ingratitude !—That the good are often 
so shamefully rewarded for many benefits. —Ver. 
19. Hepinerr: Time opens many truths, as in 
temporal, so in divine mysteries.—Ver. 20. 
Wherein the reception of a servant of God con- 
gists.—CANSTEIN: Righteous servants of the 
divine Word may derive strong consolation from 
a contemplation of the lofty dignity of their office, 
and may, by such contemplation, arouse their 
souls to action.—QuEsNEL: The union of Christ 
with His members is so complete that He receives 
the good done to them.—Consolation for faithful 
servants of God,—that some do good to them, 
even permitting their ministry to be fruitful in 
them.—Hepinerer: The righteous are not at a 
loss for signs of the common destruction of a 
church as well as of the hastening of a soul to 
ruin.—Zeisius: If Christ was so bitterly dis- 
tressed in spirit at the devilish wickedness of 
Judas, how is it possible that God should be the 
cause of the sin and damnation of a single man? 
—Zxzisius:: Christ did not make His betrayer 
known at once; He knocked at his soul ever and 
anon to incite him to repentance.—CRamER: 


Christ washed the feet of His betrayer, suffered’ 


him at. the feast of the paschal lamb, Himself 
gave him the sop, endured his kiss in the Garden. 
Learn by this great and unspeakable example of 
the love, meekness and patience of Jesus, to love 
thine enemies also, and to recompense evil with 
good.—Ver. 27. Haut: The wicked spirit gene- 
rally takes occasion to fall upon us with an ac- 
cess of zeal when we have been the recipients of 
some divine gift.—Zuisius: He who deserts God 
is deserted by Him in return, and he who will 
not be ruled by His Spirit is given over to the 
power of the Evil One.—No vice opens the door 
wider to the devil, who was the first hypocrite, 
than hypocrisy.—Ver. 30. Satan grants his wor- 
shippers no rest; they dare not delay to do evil. 
—He who withdraws from Christ, the true Light, 


and loses the light of grace, will assuredly: fall 
into the thickest darkness.—QuESNEL: When the 
wicked man does evil inthe night, the night that 
he bears within his own heart, is far blacker than: 
that which he chooses for his-work of darkness. : 

-Heusner: Jesus always knew His time, 2. e., 
what was to be done. Heeven knew the time of 
His death.—It is a divinely illumined glance that 
teaches us rightly to know the time, 7. ¢, God’s 
peculiar purpose with us at a certain time.—Je- 
‘sus teaches us the duty of setting all our affairs 
in order before death, of bestowing every proof - 
of love on our dear ones that it is possible for us: 
to give. —At parting, all love’s: yearnings awake, 
even though they may have slumbered a little 
before.—This love, what hate, what falseness and 
‘ingratitude were opposed toit.—The nearer thou 
feelest thyself to God, the more humility: have. 
thou.—Spiritually He is ever thus descending 
and washing us clean.—Jesus’ humility is an 
enigma to the disciples. In like manner the 
lowly conduct of the righteous. is ofttimes sur- 
prising to the unconverted.—Ver. 8. He whom 
Jesus does not sanctify, has no fellowship with. 
Him.—Ver. :9..We must learn true moderation: 
in our zeal and obedience.—Ver. 10. They were 
clean in Christ; in faith in Him. Judas lacked 


‘this faith.—Ver. 18. Mastern—Whose word we- 


believe; Lorp=W hose commands we should obey. 

—The foot-washing. It is a customary rite in a few 

cathedral cities only; in Vienna, for instance, 

where, on Maundy-Thursday, the emperor waskes 

the feet of twelve aged men. Zinzendorf reck- 

oned it among the sacramental acts, but not among 

the sacraments. - We do not interpret it literally. 

—tThe imitation of the act of Christ in spirit: 

to render services of love that are somewhat 

burdensome, such as nursing the sick, ete.—How. 
glaringly it contrasts with Christ’s act when the 

so-called Holy Father (the pope) suffers his foot. 
to be kissed.—Sad incongruity between knowing 
and doing.—Ver. 18. Christ’s word holds good 

with regard to many of-His-servants who eat 

His bread.—Ver. 21. None can inflict more sor- 

row upon the heart of Jesus than unfaithful, 

false disciples.—Ver. 22. The disciples were dis- 

mayed: 1. It wasa grief anda shame to have such 
an one inthe midst of them; 2. each one was re- 

minded of the danger to his own heart; 8. they 

must needs stand in dread of such a sad issue to. 
the fate of Jesuse—The most anxious condition 

fora pious soul: When it becomes uncertain as 

to its perseverance and state of grace.—lt is: 
possible that Judas perceived himself to be dis-- 
covered when he took the sop and was put into 

a certain rage by the fact. (Be it observed that. 
it was only at the reception of the sop, or the 

manner of its reception, that his decision was 

formed and he was designated as the traitor. )— 

Ver. 27. Quod dubitas, ne feceris: Timorous de- 

lay excites the suspicion of wrong. 

Gossnger: Ver. 8. So politeness turns to in- 
civility.—Peter’s fault consisted in his liking 
always to have his own way.—Ver. 9. But Peter 
now errs on the other side and will not be satis- 
fied with what Jesus here purposed.—Now we 
want to do (or suffer) too little,--now too much 
—The feet that walk upon earth are continually 
gathering some particles of earth, and inter- 
course with the world imperceptibly contracts 
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something from the world.—Peter did not here 
recline next to Christ: John was nearer to the 
Lord. From this we see that. love has the pri- 
macy in the Church of Christ. It may ask ques- 
tions,and it receives answers, about things that 
Peter does not know of, and of which it must be 
the means of his hearing when he desires to 
know them.— What thou doest.. Do but quickly 
accomplish the work of iniquity,that Ialso may 
be able perfecily to reveal the work of My grace, 
the wonders of. My love. 

Geritacu: How he (John) is always: most 
anxious to exhibit the soul, the spiritual mean- 
ing, of things that were already sufficiently fa- 


mniliar to all hisreaders through the other Gospels 


and oral tradition. As he, therefore, makes no 
mention of the institution of holy baptism, but 
touches upon the internal process of regeneration 


whose sacrament it is (chap. iii.), so, in like} 


manner, he is silent about the institution of the 


Lord’s Supper, the sacrament of continual and | 


intimate communion with the Saviour, dwelling, 
by preference, on a former occasion upon the 
partaking of His flesh and blood (chap. vi.), and 
now upon the invisible yet genuine union of Je- 
sus with His disciples, and of the disciples among 
each other in Him.—The world. wills His death, 
and He and the Father will it also. But now 
that He is dead to the world and will no-more 
manifest Himself to it (chap. xiv. 17, etc.)—t. e. 
before His death—He lives entirely in His own. 
(Conjecture) Jesus first washed the traitor and 
then came to Peter.—Wo part with Me. He who 
does not recognize true greatness and dignity in 
love that humbly serves, is no disciple of Christ’s. 
Coloss. iii. 18.—(Augustine:) He lay on the 
breast (in the lap) of Jesus. For what is meant 
by the lap or breast save the part that is hidden? 

Lisco: How close Judas was toJesus; how far 
removed from Judas was Jesus soon after! He 
in glory and Judas in perdition.—Jesus the Re- 
vealer of hearts.—Braune: Ver. 6. Modesty is 
praiseworthy; but obedience is still more 60. 
Peter was terrified at his unworthiness in the 
sight of the holy Saviour, as on that occasion in 
the ship when he said (Luke:v. 8): Lord, depart, 
ete. His speech bears a resemblance to that of 
the Baptist, Matt. iii. 18. But not all brave 
words are always seasonable. (We must not 
fail to observe, however, that in this case the 
turning-point with Peter was his unreadiness to 
be reconciled to the spiritual humiliation of 
Christ and to what of necessity followed—his 
own self-humiliation. )—The temperament (men- 
tal constitution) of Peter did not willingly 
listen to promises of future knowledge.—2 Pet. 
i. 5.—Ver. 8. Recalls chap. vi. 53. Applicable 
to Judas is the saying of Peter, 2 Pet. ii. 20.— 
Ver. 12. Jesus sought to strip them of pride by 
means of a child that He placed amidst them 
(Matt. xviii.), by the parable of the envious labor- 
ers, by the repulsion of the sons of Zebedee; 
He must now make another similar attempt (yet 
not simply as an attempt). (Herder:) Christi- 
anity gained rule only by ministering to all. The 
noblest bears sway only by understanding how 
to minister to many,—if it be possible, to all.— 
Christ walks majesticalin lowliness. Follow Him. 
Trust Him in all dark matters, in all enigmas of 
Gospel history and of life.—Srisz: When it is 
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necessary, love lays its own shoulder to the wheel; 
it does not rest satisfied with contributing its 
two pence for the care of _the sick and the 
poor. It willingly performs burdensome, un- 
usual, despised, nay, loathsome services, to use 
Draseke’s expression. But yet the real, spiritual 
work .of foot-washing in the sense of Jesus’ 
words, ver. 10, is described Gal. vi. 1 and 2— 
Luther says justly: Now, therefore, this example 
of foot-washing is particularly meant for those 
who are in ecclesiastical ..offices.— Ver. 20. 


| (Rieger. ). He inspires.them -with courage again 


in view of their future ministry, for it. would 


| please the devil to. divest all Christ’s servants. of. 


authority. When some Judas is set up by him, 
he would. fain have men look upon the eleven 
others as in no whit better; he would be glad if 
they themselves. thought: We are disgraced; no: 
one. will put any faith in us now; our whole 
order. is made to stink. But no! the Lord’s: 
Verily, verily, e/c., interposes; He can justify us 
by proving that we are sent from Him.—See 
Gover (the Foot-washing). In the «‘ Stimmen der 
Kirche,” Langenberg, 1852 (p. 214). 

[Craven: From Origen: Ver. 3. The Father 
had given all. things into His hands, i. e. into His 
power, for His hands hold all things; or, to Him, 


for His work.—Ver. 5. Even they who sup with 


Jesus need a certain washing, not indeed of the 
top parts of the body, é. ¢. the soul, but its lower. 


parts which cleave necessarily to earth.—Vers. 


6-9. Peter often appears in Scripture as hasty in 
putting forth his own ideas of what is right and 
expedient.—An instance that a man may say & 
thing with a good intention, and yet ignorantly 
to his hurt.—As Peter did not see his own good, 
our Lord did not suffer his wish to be fulfilled.— 
Ver. 10. Christ washes their feet after they are 
clean, showing that grace goes beyond necessity. 
—Ver. 14. It is not necessary for one who wishes 
to do all the commandments of Jesus, literally to 
perform the act of washing feet—this is merely 
an act of custom, and the custom is now nearly 
dropped.—This spiritual washing of the feet is 
done primarily by Jesus Himself, secondarily by 
His disciples.—Ver. 23. Whom Jesus loved: this 
has a peculiar meaning, viz. that John was ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of the more secret myste- 
ries of the Word. (?)—Ver. 27. At first Satan did 
not. enter into Judas, but only put it into his 
heart to betray his Master; let us beware that 
Satan thrust not any of his darts into our heart, 
for if he do, he watches till he gets an entrance 
there himself. 

[From AucusTINE: Ver. 1. All was now to 
take place in reality of which the first. passover 
was a type.—We perform a most wholesome 
journey or pass-over when we pass over from the 
devil to Christ, from this unstable world to His 
sure kingdom.— Unto the end, i.e. that they them- 
selves too might pass out of this world, by love, 
unto Him their head; for what is unto the end, but 
unto Christ?—Vers. 4, 5. He laid aside His gar- 
ments when, being in the form of God He emptied 
Himself; He girded Himself with a towel, when 
He took upon Him the form of a servant; He 
poured water into a basin, when Heshed His blood 
on the earth with which He washed away the 
filth of their sins; He wiped them with the towel, 
when with the flesh wherewith He was clothed 
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He established the steps of the Evangelists—the 
whole of His passion [humiliation] was our 
cleansing.—Ver. 12. Let us confess our faults 
one to another, forgive one another’s faults, pray 
for one another’s faults—thus we shall wash one 
another's feet.—Ver. 29. Judas had the bag: the 
first institution of ecclesiastical property; our 
Lord shows that His commandment not to think 
of the morrow does not mean that the saints 
should never save money. 

[From Curysostom: Ver. 1. By His departure 
He means His death—being so near leaving His 
disciples, He shows more love for them; He left 
undone nothing which one who greatly loved 
should do.—Ver. 7. How useful a lesson of 
humility it teaches thee.—Ver. 29. How was it 
that He who forbade scrip, and staff, and money 
carried bags for the relief of the poor? It was 
to show thee that. even those who are crucified 
to the world ought to attend to this duty.—Ver. 
80. It was night showing the impetuosity of 
Judas. 

[From Beps: Vers. 18, 14. Our Lord first did a 
thing, then taught it.—Ver. 17. To know what is 
good and not to do it, tendeth not to happiness, 
but to condemnation. From Atouin: Ver. 12. 
When, at our redemption we were changed by 
the shedding of His blood, He took again His 
garments rising from the grave, and clothed in 
the same body ascended into heaven and sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father. 

[From Burxirr: Ver. 1. Christ chose the 
time of the Passover to suffer in, that He might 
prove Himself to be the substance of that type. 
—Ver. 2. Can we wonder to find friends unfaith- 
ful, when our Saviour had a traitor in His own 
house ?—It is no uncommon thing for the vilest 
sins to be acted by the most eminent professors 
of religion. —The devil, being a spirit, has a quick 
access to our spirits and can instil his sugges- 
tions into them.—Vers. 4, 5. The most amazing 
instance of self-denial, for our encouragement and 
example.—We ought to be ready to perform the 
lowest offices of love and service toward one an- 
other.—Vers. 6-8. A sinful humility to refuse 
the offered favors of Christ because we are un- 
worthy to receive them.—Though we are not 
worthy of Christ, and of His love; yet Christ is 
worthy of ws, and of our faith.—The servants of 
God themselves often cannot understand, at pre- 
sent, the dealings of God with them, yet there 
willcome a time for the clearing of them.—Christ 
washeth all that have an interest in Him both 
from guilt and pollution.—Ver. 10. All justified 
persons are in God's account clean.—The holiest 
saints, whilst in this world of sin and temptation, 
do need a daily washing by repentance.—Ver. 
17. The necessity of—1l. knowledge in order to 
practice; 2. practice in order to happiness.—Ver. 
18. How many are there who by profession lift 
up their hand unto Christ, yet who by treason lift 
up their heel against Him.—Ver. 20. Christ and 
the Father account the respect paid to faithful 
ministers as paid to themselves.—Ver. 21. It is 
the duty of Christians not rashly to judge one 
another; but to hope the best of others, and to 
fear the worst of themselves.—It is possible for 
secret wickedness to lurk in the hearts of those 
in whose conduct nothing has appeared to give a 
just suspicion.—Ver, 30. Judas went immedi- 








ately out, and it was night: what a warmth and 
zeal in the devil’s cause.—Men given over by 
God and possessed of Satan are unwearied in 
sin. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 1-17. A wise man 
will not do a thing that looks odd and unusual 
but for very good reasons: Christ acted thus 
that He might—1. testify His love to His disci- 
ples (vers. 12); 2. give an instance of His volun- 
tary humility (vers. 3-5); 3. signify to them 
spiritual washing (vers. 6-11); 4. set them an 
example (vers. 12-17).—Ver. 1. Our Lord has a 
people in the world that are His own by,—1. gift 
from the Father; 2. costly purchase; 3. His 
setting them apart for Himself; 4. their own de- 
votion to Him as a peculiar people.—His own, 
not things (ra idia) as cattle which are transfer- 
able, but persons (rode idiovc) a8 a man’s wife 
and children to whom he stands in a constant 
relation.—Having loved His own . . He loved them 
unto the end: He did love them with a love of 
good-will [benevolence] when He gave Himself 
for their redemption; He does love them with a 
love of complacency when He admits them into 
communion with Himself.—Those whom He loves, 
He loves-unio the end; t. e. 1. with an everlasting 
love; 2. unto perfection, He will perfect that which 
concerneth them.—Vers. 4, 5. Christ’s love ‘was 
condescending.—The disciples had just before 
shown the weakness of their love by grudging 
the ointment that was poured:on His head, yet 
now He gives this proof of His love to them; 
our infirmities are foils to His kindnesses and set 
them off.—Ver. 2. The treason of Judas traced 
to its original.—Those that would be conformable 
to Christ must keep their minds low in the midst 
of advancements.—Vers. 4, 5. Nothing is below 
us which may be serviceable to God’s glory and 
the good of our brethren.—Many will do mean 
things to curry favor with superiors, they rise 
by stooping and climb by cringing; but for 
Christ to do this to His disciples, could be no act 
of policy or complaisance, but pure humility.— 
He riseth from supper; learn—1l. Not to reckon 
it a disturbance to be called from our meal to do 
God or our brother a real service—Christ would 
not leave His preaching to oblige His nearest re- 
lations (Mark iii. 83), but left His supper to show 
His love to His disciples; 2, Not to be over nice 
about our meat.—He laid aside His garments and 
took a towel; we must address ourselves to duty 
as those who are resolved not to take state, but to 
take pains.-—Vers. 7, 8. Subsequent providences 
explain preceding ones.—We must let Christ take 
His own way, both in ordinances and providences, . 
and we shall find in the issue it was the best way. 
—In the refusal of Peter there was—l. A show 
of humility ; 2. A real contradiction of the will of 
Jesus.—Christ’s answer—l. A severe caution 
against disobedience; or, 2. A declaration of the 
necessity of spiritual washing.—Ver. 10. The 
evidence of a justified state may be clouded, but 
the charter of it is not taken away.—lIt should 
be the daily care of those who are in a justified 
state to cleanse themselves from daily defilement. 
—Ye are clean, but not all: many have the sign, 
but not the thing signified_—Ver. 12. He ad- 
journed the explication till He had finished the 
transaction—l. to try their submission; 2. to 
finish the riddle before He unriddled it.—It is ‘ne 
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will of Christ that sacramental signs should be 
explained.—Ver. 18. Master and Lord.—l. He is 
Master and Lord that He may be’ Redeemer and 
Saviour; 2. It becomes us thus to call Him; 
George Herbert when he mentioned the name of 
Christ used to add my Master, and thus wrote: 

“ How sweetly doth my Master sound, my Master! 

As ambergris leaves a rich scent unto the taster, 

So do these words—a sweet content, an oriental fragrancy 
—my Maser.” 

Vers. 14, 15 with 4, 5. A parable to the eye, 
our Master thereby teaching us—1. An humble 
condescension; 2. A condescension to be ser- 
viceable; 38. A serviceableness to the sancti- 
fication one of avother.—What a good teacher 
Christ was, teaching by example as well as doc- 
trine.—When we see our Master serving we can- 
not but seo hww ill it becomes us to be domineering. 
—Ver. 17. Most people think, Happy are they 
that rise and rule; Christ saith, Happy are they 
that stoop and obey.—Nothing is better known 
than that we should be humble, and yet how little 
is seen of true humility; most know for others, 
few do for themselves.—Ver. 18. They that are 
chosen—1. Christ Himself chose; 2. Are known 
to Him.—All that cat bread with Christ are not 
His disciples indeed.—Judas lifted up his heel 
against Christ—l. forsook Him, turned his back 
upon Him; 2. despised Him, shook off the dust 
of his feet; 3. spurned at Him.—Ver. 20. Judas 
had been sent—they that received him, and per- 
haps had been converted and edified by his 
preaching, were never the worse when he after- 
ward proved a traitor.—Though some by enter- 
taining strangers have entertained robbers yet 
we must still be hospitable; the abuses put upon 
our charity will neither justify uncbaritableness 
nor lose us our reward.—Ver. 21. Christ is not 
the author of sin, yet this sin of Judas He—1. 
foresaw ; 2. foretold.—The sins of Christians are 
the grief of Christ.—Ver. 22. Christ perplexed 
His disciples for a time that He might—l. hum- 
ble them; 2. prove them; 3. excite in them a jea- 
lousy of themselves; 4. excite indignation at the 
baseness of Judas.—Ver. 23. There are some of 
His disciples, whom Christ lays in His bosom, 
who have more free and intimate communion 
with Him than others.—Vers. 28, 24. It is good 
to engage for ourselves the prayers of those that 
lie in Christ’s bosom.—They who lie in Christ's 
bosom may often be reminded of something that 
will be profitable by those who lie at His feete— 
Ver. 25. Though John whispered in Christ’s ear, 
yet he called Him Lord; familiarity did not lessen 
respect.—Ver. 26. Our Lord indicated the traitor 
by a sop; we must not be outrageous against 
those whom we know to be malicious against us 
—if thine enemy hunger feed him.—Ver. 27. After 
the sop Satan entered into him; many are made 
worse by Christ’s bounties.—Ver. 28. The dis- 
ciples did not suspect that Jesus spoke to Judas 
as the traitor; it is an excusable dulness in Chris- 
tians not to be sharp-sighted in their censures. 
—Christ’s disciples were so well taught to love 
one another, that they could not readily learn to 
suspect.— Give something to the poor: Learn that 
1. our Lord, though He lived on alms (Luke viii. 
3) yet gave alms; 2. the time of a religious feast 
‘js a proper time for charity.—Ver. 80. With- 
drawing {rom tue communion of the faithful is 
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commonly the first overt act of a backslider, the 
beginning of an apostasy. 

[From Scorr: Vers. 1-1]. Neither the deepest 
abasement, nor the highest exaltation, rendered 
our Redeemer for a moment inattentive to the 
concerns of His disciples.—Vers. 18-30. If pro- 
fessed disciples and ministers be found unfaith- 
ful, let us not be discouraged; the Scripture 
hath foretold that thus it must be.—As some are 
more near to Him than others, we should not 
envy their privilege but use their friendship, 
From A. Cuarx: Vers. 1-17. It was the common 
custom of our Lord to pass from things sensible 
and temporal to those which were spiritual and 
eternal: He was a consummate philosopher, 
every subject appears grand and noble in His 
hands.—Ver. 16. Christ has ennobled the acts of 
humility by practising them Himself.—Ver. 17. 
«Sacred knowledge and devotedness to God are the 
means whereby a man can arrive at bealitude.” 
[Institutes of Manu]. 

[From Stier: Vers. 1-30. If the history of 
the Passion is the Holy of Holies in the New 
Covenant, St. John opens to us the very Ark of 
the Covenant in the heart of the incarnate Sa- 
viour.—Vers. 4,5. For thy sake, O sinner, I 
have laid by the garment of My glory, have 
girded Myself with the napkin of the flesh, to 
pour out My blood as a cleansing bath for thee 
—as thy God and thy Servant.—Ver. 13. The 
Master is believed, the Lord is obeyed.—Ver. 14. 
The mutual feet-washing embraces the whole 
collective duties of Christian charity among 
Christ’s disciples.—Love is humility, it delights 
to serve the necessities as well of body as of soul, 
—Ver. 30. It was night in the soul of Judas; 
night in a broad circle around Judas—in the 
hearts of many, condensed and mighty darkness ; 
nevertheless [therefore?] Jesus goes on to speak 
the words of light and life which have approved 
their full meaning in the overcoming and extinc- 
tion of all darkness. 

From A Prain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
1. The disciples, on the eve of orphanhood, were 
objects of His compassion indeed !—Ver. 17. The 
knowledge of religion is worthless, apart from the 
practice of it.—Ver. 20. Our Lord spreads over 
the ministrations of His ministers the awful sanc- 
tion of His own special presence.—Ver. 26. 
Does it not follow from this portion of the narra- 
tive that while John was reclining on one side 
of our Lord, Judas must have been reclining on the 
other?—Ver. 27. After the sop Satan entered 
into him:—The warning, evermore, of the un- 
worthy communicant.—Ver. 29. Judas, the Al- 
moner of Christ.—The contrast between the trai- 
tor’s outer and inner life.—Vers. 1-29. Ministers 
of Christ ‘following their Divine Master in 
their earnest search for souls, are to leave none, 
no, not even the most abandoned untried by their 
hand; even Judas was washed.” (Rev. T. T. 
CARTER). From Barnes: Ver. 2. Satan can 
tempt no one unless there is some inclination of 
the mind. [? See ver. 80, p. 458. |—Ver. 23. «The 
highest honor that can be conferred on any man 
is to say that Jesus loved Him.” (RoBERT Hane} 

From Krummacuer: Vers. 4, 5. O great an 
significant symbol! powerful exposition of the 
words, “‘I came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister.”—Vers. 6-8. Even to this day wé 
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hear it said—-“* For the honor of Christ, T cannot 
believe that He receives sinners, as such, without 
any thing further.” If you wish to honor Jesus, 


do so by submitting to His word.—Ver. 9. Ex-! 


cellent, but not altogether correct; Simon now 
oversteps the line to the right, as he had before} 
transgressed to the left.—Ver. 10. When a Chris- 
tian is overtaken by a fault, he has no need of 
an entirely new transformation, but only of a 
sleansing; he must let his feet be washed.—Vers. 
14, 15. Acts of love never degrade, however menial 
they may be.—Vers. 8-14. Christ Himself must 
first wash us before we can wash the feet of any 
in the sense intended by Him.—Vers. 18-80. The 
heathen world is ignorant of a Judas, such a 
monster matures only in the sphere of Christi- 
anity.—The Lord appointed Judas the receiver 
and almoner in His circle, and ‘assuredly for no 
other reason than that He perceived he was the 
fittest. 


From Owen: Ver. 1. The whole economy of | 


redemption is made up of most signal develop- 
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ments of Christ’s love for His ‘chosen.—Vers. 4, 
5. Our Lord in view of the foregoing strife of 
the disciples for precedence (Luke xxii. 24) per- 
formed this ablution. (?)—Ver. 14. “ The Pope. 





would do a more remarkable thing if, in ur 
feigned humility, he washed the feet of one king, 
than he does in washing. the feet of twelve poor 
men.” (BrenaeL.)—Ver. 17. ‘The recognition 
of such a duty, is a much more easy: matter than 
the putting it in practice.” (ALFORD.) From 
Wuepon: Ver. 8. Peter in his presumptuous hu- 
mility is utterly disobedient.—I know whom I have 
chosen: He knew, of the entire twelve, the fidelity 
of most and the treason of one.—Ver. 30. The 
son of night goes through the darkness of night 
on his errand of treason (darkness). 

[Vers. 3-5. The act of Jesus one of self-humi- 
liation, but not expressive of humility; humility 
is a readiness of mind’ to take.a low place because 
of conscious weakness or unworthiness ; self-humi- 
liation is an act which may:spring from humility, 
or it-may be, as in the case of Jesus, conscious 
greatness stooping to beneficial service.—He 
washed the feet of all, Judas included, teaching 
us that we are not to look. for certain evidence 
of piety before performing fraternal service.—A 
manifestation of what is involved in true Lord- 
ship—viz.: service.—Ver. 9. The submitting to 
being washed often a greater test of humility 
than the washing of others. } 








FIFTH SECTION. 


The Lord in the circle of His friends, the children of light; how He discloses and 
communicates to them the riches of His inner life, thereby consecrating 


them as bearers and ministers of 


His own life, with a view to the 


enlightenment and transfiguration of the world. and the union of 
the present and the hereafter.—Disclosure of Heaven (and 
explanations relative to the Heavenly life). 


'. CHap, XIII. 81—Cuap. XVII. 26. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


The farewell discourses of Jesus, as recorded 
by John, contain the most mysterious-and most 
‘holy of all the sayings through which He mani- 
fested Himself'to His own. They form the spirit- 
ual‘ante-celebration of His own glorification and 
that of His people in the new celestial life opened 
up by His death’and resurrection. Distinction 
must be made between historical periods and 
those embracing different divisions of the subject- 
matter; there exists, however, an exact corre- 
spondence in the march of the two. “The total 

*is the walk to the Mount of Olives and the-re- 
velation of heaven or the new heavenly home, 
“high above the old Sheol of the dead. 

First’ Prriov. From the end of the paschal 
meal, or the departure of Judas, to the end of 
the Supper. Starting-point ‘of the meditation: 
the Supper; how it reveals the gulf that inter- 
venes between the heavenly home ‘that: Christ 

discloses and whither He'is going; but'also érans- 





jigures the same, supplying Christ’s presence to 
the disciples, who sojourn on this earthly shore, 
until the time when they shall be ripe for heaven 
and at liberty to follow the Lord as martyrs (ver. 
36)... Martyrdom the fairest, ripest fruit of the 
Lord’s Supper. * Therefore: the task and goal 
of personal life in that Kingdom of glory, to found 
which Christ leaves this world, chap, xiii. 31-88. 
Sreconp Prriop. From the close of the Supper 
to the departure for the Mount of Olives. On 
stepping forth beneath the starry sky. Starting- 
point of the meditation: the going forth into the 
dark world, and the contemplation of the noc-: 
turnal heavens. Revelation of the heavens situ- 
ate beyond the gulf. Exposition of heaven, or 
the Father’s House, as the goal of Christ and 
His people. 
1. Christ as the Way to the goal; in the truth 
and life of His personal essence standing surety 
for the goal, in spite of the contradiction of out- 
ward agencies which reveal an apparently aim. 
less and pathless vista of misery and death 
(Thomas). 5 


CHAP. XIII. 31-388. 
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2. Christ as the Goal of the way, or the spiritual 
and heavenly theyphany, in antithesis to the sen- 
sual and earthly theophany; or‘as the personal 
Christ, through whom the personal Father mani- 
fests Himself, and who, through the Holy Ghost, 
founds the fellowship of personal, heaveniy life 
(ver. 20; Philip). 

3. Christ, on His return, at once the Goal and the 
Way. How, inthe communion of His people, He 
establishes the hidden heaven upon earth, as the 
Kingdom of the Spirit and of Love in antithesis 
to the ungodliness of the world (Judas Lebbeeus). 

4. The departure for the Passion as a departure 
for heaven; er the parting salutation as a pledge 
of greeting at a speedily ensuing meeting. : 

The one warranty for the heaven beyond this 
world—which warranty is given us through the 
heavenly Christ present in the world—branches 
out into various manifestations: (1) Of the 
heavenly Christ; (2) of the heavenly Father; 
(8) of the heavenly Spirit or other Paraclete; 
(4) of the heavenly and personal life and opera- 
tion of Christians. 

First promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 

of Christ and the Church generally, ver. 16. 
Second promise of the Holy Ghost os the Spirit 
of evangelic knowledge and of enlightenment, 
ver. 44. Chap. xiv. 
- Turrp Pertop. The walk from the city to the 
brook Kedron. Vineyards and. nocturnal garden- 
fires on either side (see below). Starting-point of 
the meditation: the sight of the vineyards, of 
the cleansed vines and the burning branches. 
Glorification of this earthly shore; or the hea- 
venly life upon earth, in the history of the King- 
dom of Love or the Vine of God; in the judgment 
executed upon dead branches, and in the fruit- 
bearing—love’s blessing—of living ones. 

1. Divine establishment and cultivation of the 
heavenly Vine upon earth, or the establishment 
of the heavenly Kingdom of Love—a kingdom 
rich: in joy. The fiery judgment upon dead 
branches; the purification of living ones; or the 
destiny of the Vine (chap. xv. 1-8). 

2. The fruit-bearing of disciples in their life 
of love (vers. 9-17). 

3. «Verification of love in opposition to the 
hatred of the world, or the defensive conduct of 
the disciples of Jesus (ver. 18 to chap. xvi. 6). 

4, Consummation of love in the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost who convinces and conquers the 
world by. the judgment of the Spirit, or the offen- 
sive conduct of disciples, chap. xvi. 7-11. Revela- 
tion of the future, together with the development 
of Christianity, vers. 12-15. 


Third promise‘of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 


of martyr-faithfulness, chap. Xv. 26. Fourth 
promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of vic- 
torious might that overcometh the world, chap. 
xvi. 8-11. Fifth promise of the Holy Ghost as 
the Spirit of apostolic development and apoca- 
lyptic revelation of the future, chap. xvi. 12-15. 





Fourru Periop. Towards the end of the way. 


Conclusion of communications, and promise of 


future disclosures through the Holy Ghost. 
Starting-point of the meditation: The approach 
to the goal. Transfiguration of the union betwixt 
this world and the world beyond, in the new, hea- 
venly life. 

1. Promise of the revelation of the new and 
second heavenly life in the resurrection of Christ, 
vers. 16-22. 

2. Promise of a new meeting, when He of the 
further shore shall hold intercourse with them 
who are still remaining on this side of the gulf, 
vers. 23, 24. 

8. Promise of life in the Spirit, vers. 25-27. 

4. The flash of light from the Spirit, appor- 
tioned to the disciples even now in surveying the 
life of Jesus, vers. 28-31. 

5, Christ’s consciousness of victory, His as- 
surance of new life, as a legacy of consolation for 
His people, vers. 82, 83. Chap.. xvi. 12-338. 

Firrn Perron. Before the crossing of the brook 

Kedron, the black brook in the gloomy vale. 
Period of final decision. 
' Development of Christ’s consciousness of 
victory in His high-priestly prayer for the trans- 
figuration of the personal Kingdom of Love, or 
House of the Father, in this world and the next, 
through the sanctification or sacrifice of Christ, 
the redemption of mankind: 

1. For the glorification of the Son, vers. 1-8; 

2. For. the glorification of His people, vers. 
9-19; 

3. For the glorification of all future believers 
until the disappearance of the world before the 
glory of the Son and of His heaven, vers. 20-24; - 

4, The perfect glorification of the Father, in 
conformity to His righteousness; the founda- 
tion of said glorification having already been 
laid by the Son, vers. 25, 26. Or, the prayer 
for the perfection of the Kingdom of Love unto 
the absolute Epiphany, Rev. xxi.; Tit. ii. 13; 
1 John ii. 28; iii. 2. Chap. xvii. 

Synopsis. First Period: Autithesis between 
heaven and earth; Second Peri: d: Heavenand its 
vouchers on earth; Third Period: Establishment 
and development of heaven on earth; Fourth 
Period: Internal union of heaven and earth; 


Fifth Period: The perfect appearing. 


On the farewell discourses of Jesus see Luther’s 
Sermons of. the year 1538, vol. viii. [ed. Walch]. 
Matthesius: Luther said this was the best book 
he had written. G. Lehr: De sublimitate ser- 
monum Jesu Christi, John xiii.—xvi., Gottingen, 
1774. Stark: Paraphr. et Comment. in Hv. Joh. 
xiii.-xvii., Jena, 1814. An extensive catalogue 
of separate treatises see in Lilienthal’s Bibl. 
Archivar, p. 821; Danz, Universalwérterbuch der 
theolog. Literatur, p. 466, etc. On the sacerdotal! 
prayer see below chap. xvii. [Comp. also our in- 
troductory remarks on ch, xiii. 1, p. 405.—P. 8.] 
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‘BTRONG ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THIS PRESENT WORLD AND THE WORLD BEYOND; ALSO THE LINK 
: BETWEEN THEM FORMED BY THE NEW INSTITUTION OF CHRIST (THE LORD’S SUPPER, AS THE 
COMMANDMENT OF BROTHERLY LOVE). GRAVE MAGNITUDE OF THIS ANTITHESIS, EXPRESSED IN 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF PETER’S DENIAL. THE GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST; AND THE NEW 
COVENANT. THE NEW COMMANDMENT AS THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE LAW AND LIKEWISE 
OF THE ANTITHESIS BETWEEN CHRIST’S VISIBLE EXISTENCE IN THE WORLD BEYOND AND THB 
SOJOURN OF HIS PEOPLE IN THIS PRESENT WORLD. 
‘Cuap. XIII. 31-88. 


(Matt. xxvi. 26-85; Mark xiv. 22-31; Luke xxii, 81-88.) 
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Therefore,’ when he [Judas] was [had] gone out, Jesus said, 

Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be [is] 
glorified in him,? God shall [will] also glorify him in himself, and shall [will] 
straightway [immediately] glorify him. Little children [rexvia], yet a little while 
[only a little while longer] I am with you. Ye shall [will] seek me; and [,] as I 
said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; so now I say to you. A new 
commandment I give unto you, That [in order that, 4a] ye love one another ; 
[even] as I have loved you, [in order] that ye also love one another. By this shall 
[will] all men know [perceive] that ye are my [éyo¢] disciples, if ye have love one 
to another. 

Simon Peter said [saith, 4¢yec] unto him, Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus an- 
swered him [omit him],’ Whither I_go, thou canst not follow me now; but thou 
shalt [wilt] follow me* afterwards. Peter said [saith] unto him, Lord, why cannot 
I follow thee now? I will lay down my life for thy sake [for thee]. Jesus an- 
swered [answereth]® him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake [for me]? 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow [will not have crowed ],° 
till [before] thou hast denied’ me thrice. ; 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 31.—[Tischendorf, Alf. and W. & H. give ite 0d v, in accordance with §. B.C. D. L. X.; ody is omitted in A. E. 
EH. K., etc., and those ed. who wrongly join ére é£9A@ev to ver. 30.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 32.—The words €i 6 Oeds eSofdcby év av7T@ are wanting in [N.*] B. C. D., etc. Probably the repetition was re- 
garded as superfluous. [They occur in N.° A.O02'T. A., etc., they are retained by Tischend., omitted by Westc. and H., 
bracketed by Alf. ‘The omission may have been occasioned by the similar endings of this and preceding clauses.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 36.—[Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and Hort omit av7® (text. rec.), in accordance with B. 0.# L.; it occurs, 
however, in \. A. C.3 D., etc.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 36.—The wor is wanting in [N.] B. 0.* L. X., Vulgate, eéc. [It occurs in A. C8 D., etc., text. rec., but is omitted by 
Tischend., Alf., Westc. and Hort.—P. 8. | 

5 Ver, 38.—[Instead of amexpiOy the best authorities read amoxpiverat, in accordance with N. B. C. L. X., etc.—P. 8. 
ed. 8] 38.—®wvyion, against dwvjcer, has very strong authority. [It isso given N. A. B.G., efc. and in the best crit, 

—P. S. 
7 Ver. 38.—The reading apyyjcp decidedly preponderant over against th 


synoptic) composite [amapyyjcy). A milder 
term. [The former occurs in B. D. L. X.; the latter in ¥. A. C. T. A., etc.—P, 34 : om] 


(Meyer, Alford, efe.]. It is the celebration of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 31. Now when he had gone out.— 
Chrysostom and others connect this sentence 
with the foregoing: ‘but it was night when he 
went out.” Not only the ody, but also the em- 
phatic pause introduced by the word véé, and the 
strong contrast between the preceding and the 
ensuing Sect. are declarative against this view. 

Now is the Son of Man giorified [édoéa- 
097 ].—This is not merely a proleptical announce- 


ment on the part of Jesus of approaching triumph | 


an actual triumph, Jn spirit He has already 
vanquished the kingdom of darkness, His vic- 
tory succeeded to His perturbation of spirit at 


ithe sight of Judas, and was gained on this wise: 


By the operation of His Spirit in perfect con- 
sistency with His truth, love and patience as 
opposed to the utmost falseness, embitterment 
and irritation, He, as the Christ, sundered Anti- 
christ from the communion of the faithful through 
the mere exercise of His personal might. The 
victory gained by Him in spirit over J udas, is a 
victory over Satan himself and over those worldly 


CHAP. XIII. 31-38. 
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temptations whose nature partakes of the spirit 
‘of Iscariot (see Leben Jesu, II., p. 1827; TIL., p. 
675). This victory lays the foundation for the 
victory in His psychical life (Gethsemane) and 
for that in His physical life (Golgotha); in view 
of this fact He is already glorified in principle. 

Ver. 82. If God is glorified in Him.— 
Antithesis to the Son of Man. It was while con- 
serving to the uttermost His purely hfman na- 
ture that He, as the Son of Man, overcame Judas ; 
but, as this Son of Man, He was also the instru- 
ment of God, chap. v. 19; 2 Cor. v. 19. It is 
effectual to the glory of God Himself that evil,— 
the whole kingdom of Antichrist—is, in respect 
of its principle, overcome in so purely human a 
manner now, and that it shall henceforth be thus 
overcome throughout the world. 

God will also glorify Him in Himself. 
—As God is glorified in the heart of Christ and 
in His victorious conduct, being therein set forth 
as the omnipotence of the Spirit, He shall also 
glorify Christ in Himself; «¢., He shall glorify 
the almighty spiritual power of the Son in His 
(the Father’s) divine providence, in His peculiar 
domain, the sphere, the revelation of the Father 
—and that especially in that world and from that 
‘world whither Christ is now returning. ’Ev 
éavt@ has been interpreted by Chrysostom and 
Ammon as equivalent to dé. Such an interpre- 
tation does away with the antithesis. In like 
manner the antithesis is weakened by the ex- 
planation of Cocceius: Since God was glorified, 
the Son also was glorified. Augustine and many 
others interpret the passage as referring to the 
exaltation: ‘‘ita scilicet, ut natura humana, que 
_averbo xterno suscepta est, etiam immortali xternitate 
donetur.” Tholuck refers to Phil. ii. 9: ‘The 
exaltation of the Son, which, in accordance with 
the representation of Paul, is the psoddc for His 
humiliation.” Meyer: By the return to the 
fellowship of God, out of which He went forth. 
From this point of view év éavr@ needs defining. 
The existence of Christ was an existence in God, 
not alone from the time of His ascension, but 
from the moment of His death, inasmuch as He 
was removed from this present world. For this 
world His personal /ife was now hidden in God’s 
providence, but His personal essence issued forth 
again, clear and distinct, from the providence of 
God, simultaneously with the resurrection and 
the sending of the Spirit; an essence now glori- 
fied in divine spiritual might, and destined to- be 
ever more and more glorified until His appear- 
ing. See Col. iii. 8. Hence the expression: a 
Him, has been in course of fulfilment ever since 
the death of Christ. 

And shall immediately.—The second kai 
introduces the modifying word, evdic, from which 
it follows that the glorification of Christ in God 
shall take place immediately. 

Ver. 33. Little children, but yet a little 
while (a little longer).—After the stern dis- 
missal of the traitor He is at liberty to unbosom 
Himself to the disciples and to reveal to them the 
love and grief that stir His heart at parting 
from them. Here for the first time we find the 
tender “little children,” rexvia. With them too, 
however, He has to deal earnestly (see Comm. 
‘on Luke). He designs teaching them not to set 
their hearts upon fellowing Him to death now. 
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[Alford: ‘texvia—here only used by Christ 
(comp., however, radia, chap. xxi. 5)—affectingly 
expresses not only His brotherly, but fatherly 
love (Isa. ix. 6) for His own, and at the same time 
their immature and weak state, now about to be 
left without Him.” The same term of endear- 
ment, rexvia, little children, dear children, is used 
once by Paul, Gal. iv. 19, and seven times by 
John, the disciple of love, in his Epistle. Ac- 
cording to Jerome the last exhortation of the 
aged John to his congregation in Ephesus was 
simply this: ‘Little children, love one another,” 
because this comprehended the whole of practi- 
cal Christianity.—P. 8. ] 

Ye cannot come.—As I said unto the 
Jews, chap. vii. 34; viii. 21,24. He now says the 
same thing to them; although in another sense 
[and without the threatening addition: ‘and 
ye will not find Me, and ye will die in your 
sins.” The Cyreiy of the unbelieving Jews is the 
vain looking for a deliverer after rejecting the 
true Messiah, the Cyreiv of the disciples is the 
seeking of faith and love.—P. 8.]. What He 
says to them now [dprz, emphatically put last, as 
vers. 7, 87; xvi. 12.—P. 8.] is binding only for 
the present. For the present they cannot follow 
Him to heaven. From the two propositions: ye 
will miss Me, and: ye cannot follow Me now, the 
following results.* 

Ver. 34. A new commandment I give 
unto you [évroAqy Karvqv didoue b pir}. 
—Manifestly, the new commandment is to supply 
His [visible] presence to them for a time, until 
they come to Him again. Different interpreta- 
tions, premising, in every case, that the corollary: 
iva dyaTate GAAgAOVC, etc., contains the substance 
of the new commandment. The consideration 
that the commandment of neighborly love is not 
a new but an old one, (Lev. xix. 18; Matt. v. 43 
ff.; xix. 19; xxii. 39), has led some to ascribe an 
intensive sense to the adjective new, and others to 
take it in an altered sense. 

1, The rnrenstve sense [new in degree]. 

a.) One is not to love his neighbor simply as 
himself [é¢ éavrév], but more than himself [i7ép 
éavtév] (Cyril, Theod. Mopsueste [Theophyl., 
Euthym. Zigab.; among modern commentators, 
especially Knapp, Scripta var. arg., p. 369 sqq. ] 
etc.). Without regard to other objections to the 
view, the idea of it is not clear. [Christ, Matt. 
xxii. 39, 40, and Paul, Rom. xiii. 9, adopt the 
Old Testament commandment, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ without addition, as the second 
great commandment which is like unto the first, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” ete. The 
éc éavrév is the highest measure of love and does 
not exclude, but includes the self-denial even to 
the sacrifice of life for our neighbor. Finally 
cavdc does not indicate the degree, but the kind 
of love.—P. S.]. 

(d.) One should love his neighbor as Christ 
has loved His people. The following 7yarn0a is 
modificative of xacv# (Chrysostom, Tholuck).f 
fe Weis oe iacafceel eer go A Se ee 


* (Similarly Stier and Alford connect vers. 33 and 34: Ye 
will be left on earth, when I go to heaven ; but, unlike the 
Jews, ye will seek Me and find Me in the way of love to Me 
and to one another, forming a united body, the church, in 
which all will recognize My presence among you as My disx 
ciples.—P. 8. 

So also 


ordsworth who, however, combines with this 
interpretation that of Augustine (renewing), 


see below, 2 f 


‘ 
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Against this view it has been objected (by De 
Wette) that the modifying clause does not apply 
to what precedes, but to that which follows it. 
A main consideration against the view just set 
forth is that it represents the most involved com- 
mandment as being given, without any instruc- 
tions as to the manner of its fulfilment, 

(c.) It is the new commandment. of Christian 
brotherly love as distinguished from a gene- 
ral love to our neighbor. Grotius, Kélbing, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1845; and similarly Luthardt, 

Ebrard, Brickner, Baumlein,: Hengstenberg, 

odet]. Meyer: ‘The novelty lies in the am- 
pulsive power of love; the love of Christ, as ex- 
perienced by us, should be this impellent.. Thus 
the commandment, old in itself, is endowed with 
new-explicitness, viz., the love év Xpior@.”’ 
the fact is overlooked, that-a commandment with 
which we are experimentally conversant and 
which is instinct with motive power, is no longer 
® mere commandment, but an inwardly impellent 
principle. Therefore, 

(d.) The principle of the new life brought by 
Christ (De Wette). Meyer: That, indeed, is the 
new évroAf#, but it is not so stated here. In that 
‘-respect, then, Meyer’s own interpretation would 
be refuted. 

(e) The removal of the bounds which, in the 
Old Testament, inclosed neighborly love within 
national limits (Késtlin, Hilgenfeld). This has 
already been done, Matt. v. 44, inasmuch as 
Christ there finds in the Old Testament command- 
ment itself the germ of His commandment of 
neighborly love, in antithesis to the ordinance of 
the scribes. 

2. ALTERED sense: 

(a.) Preceptum illusire 
mond], Wolf). 

(b.) Mandatum ultimum (Heumann). 

(c.) The most recent (Nonnus; émdorépyy). 

(d.) One always new (Olshausen :) never grow- 
ing old, ever fresh [—del caivf]. 

(e.) A renewed one (Irenzeus, Jansen) [Calvin, 
Maldonatus, Schottgen]. 

‘(f.) A renewing. [regenerating] one (Augus- 
tine), [Wordsworth]. 

(g-) An.unexpected one (Semler: unexpected 
after the strife touching rank, Luke xxii. 24 ff.). 
[(h.) The xawwdrne of this commandment. consists 
inits simplicity and wnicity (2) Alford. Similarly 
Owen: ‘a love unique, simple, self-renewing 
and-ever fresh.” 
commandment.—P. S.] 


(Hackspan, [Ham- 


8. We adhere to the view which we have pre-| 


viously set forth, vz., that the évroA) Kkarvq, is 
indicative of the institution of the Lord's Supper 
(Leben Jesu, II., p. 1830; IL.,681); and Meyer’s 
wondering note of exclamation we accept as a 
‘sign of-affirmation.* . That Christ did not intend 





Similarly Webster and Wilkinson: “This-love was to resem- 
ble His love to them in manner and degree («aOuds, K. T. A.), 
and therefore must be grounded on their spiritual relation- 
ship to each other in Him.”—P. S.] 

*(In-his fifth edition, Meyer has no “wondering note of 
exclamation,” but objects to-Dr. Lange’s reference of évToA% 
to the institution of the Lord’s Supper, that itis not indicated 
in the connection, and is contrary to the parallel passage, 1 
John ii. 8. But it should be remembered that these words 
were spoken at the very time when the Lord’s Supper in con- 
pection with the Agape was instituted and commanded to be 
Dbserved to the second adveat as a perpetual commemoration 
of Christ’s dying love. Neander, Ammon and Ebrard put 


Here. 





The same applies to the old’ 
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His precepts to be taken in the sense of outward 
laws, is a fact which the whole of the New Testa- 
ment warrants us in assuming. But He did 
found institutions for His Church: the Lord’s 
Supper, Baptism, the ministry, edc., all centering 
in the Lord’s Supper. Of that Christ says: 10 
aiudé pov. tae Kawa dvadyxng (Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Mark xiv. 24), or, also, 7 kaw) diadhxn (Luke 
xxii. 20). If diadqun and évroAg be thoroughly 
kindred ideas, the former is converted into the 
latter by the words: ‘‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me;” ‘*Ye shall show forth,” etc. ; if there be 
but one new diadAxn, but one new évrodg, the one 
necessarily coincides with the other. : ‘ 

Moreover, it is just in this place that we should 
expect John to mention the Lord’s Supper. Tho- 
luck: “The institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
omitted by John—on account of its being suf- 
ficiently well known by tradition—would here 
(ver. 84) find the place best befitting it. That 
Supper is not only a memorial feast of the De- 
parting One (1 Cor. xi. 25), but a feast of union 
with His disciples in love until He comes, Rev. iii. 
20; 1Cor. xi. 26. In like manner itis a feast 
wherein His cherished ones are mutually united, 
1 Cor. x. 17.”,—Attention should likewise be di- 
rected tothe 7y4m7oa; on which word Meyer: 
“For Jesus perceives Himself to be at the end of 
His work of loving self-surrender.” This was 
undoubtedly the case at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and it can be explained only by 
a reference to that institution. 

In order that [iva] ye may love one an- 
other, eic.—Agreeably to the foregoing explana- 
tion, these words do not constitute the substance 
of the new commandment, but the ethical purpose 
of it. The Lord’s Supper is to be the channel for 
the conveyance of light, impulse and strength for 
such a brotherly love. Two-fold construction: 

1. The sentence: kxa¥ac yydryoa, etc., 18 & 
parallel sentence to the preceding one (Beza, De 
Wette and others). Katéc, etc., is emphatically 
put first: ‘‘As I have loved you—that ye so love 
one another.” Meyer remarks with reason: This 
does not correspond with the simple Johannean 
style. ; 

2. The sentence: xa¥ac 7yar70a, etc., is the 
apodosis to the preceding clause, and contains 
that which shall ensure compliance with the ad- 
monition: ye shall love one another. Meyer: ‘‘In 
order that ye may love one another, in accord- 
ance with My having loved you, in order that 
ye, on your part, might love one another.” This 
would make the last clause either tautological or 
oblique. The love of Jesus would be modified 
solely in accordance with its purpose of exciting 
love, and it would be accordingly required that 
the disciples’ love should exhibit a similar mode. 

We come back to No. 1, with a different ap- 
prehension of it, however: The new institution 
is founded in order that the disciples may love 
one another ; [its foundation being |in conformity 
to the fact that Christ has loved His people in 
order that, they may love one another. That is; 
The Lord’s Supper is the sacrament by which 





the institution after ver, 32; Tholuck at ver. 34. Lange 
makes the évToAy Kay itself the katvh dvadyxy, the love- 
feast of which Christ says: ‘“Dothis in remembrance of Me.” 
This view is certainly ingenious.and plausible, and allows iva 
ita full force.—P. 8.] 
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the xadoOc of His sacrificial death is brought home 
‘to the minds of His people; the ethical fruit that 
would spring from that death itself, viz., a com- 
‘pany of believers living in the fellowship of 
brotherly love—shall now be realized by the 
- Supper as the lively representation of His sacri- 
ficial death, and the substitute for His presence. 

Ver. 85. By this will all know (perceive). 
-—Mutual brotherly love the: distinctive mark of 
-Christians,-1.John iii. 10; Neander’s Denkwiir- 
digkeiten, I., p. 97; G. Arnold, Adbbildung der 
ersten Christen, Vol. III. Tholuck: ‘*The heathen 
were wont to exclaim with astonishment: ‘ Be- 
hold how these Christians love one another, and 
how they are ready to die for one another.’ * 
One Minucius Felix, the heathen, says of the 
Christians:  « They love each other before know- 
ing each other; and Lucian (in Peregrinus) 
sneeringly remarks: ‘Their law-giver has per- 
suaded them that they are all brethren.’.” 

Ver. 86. -Lord, whithet goest thou ?— 
Peter finds a thorn in the saying of Jesus (ver. 
83), of whose prick he cannot yet rid himself. 
Jesus, therefore, meets the true idea of his ques- 
tion with the answer: Thither thou canst not fol- 
low Me now. He thus» makes am application of 
the general sentence (ver. 83) to him; comfort- 
ing him, however, with the obscure intimation 
of his martyrdom, as He pacified the sons of 
Zebedee, Matt. xx. 23 (comp. John xxi. 18). 
By. dovacac Tholuck apprehends simply the 
subjective impossibility in Peter, whereas, on 
the other hand, he conceives divacte to be de- 
clarative of an objective impossibility. In both 
cases, however, an objective and a subjective im- 
port correspond. The disciples were no more 
ordained to pass through death immediately with 
Christ than they were ripe for such a journey. 
[The words dxohovdjoere (wot is doubtful, see 
TexruaL Notes) torepov, are probably an allu- 
sion to the crucifixion of Peter, comp: ch. xxi. 
18, 19.—P. 8.]+ 
. Ver: 87. Why can-I not follow thee 
now ? -I will lay down my life for thee. 
_—It-is clear:to him thatthe going is to be 
through death., But not only does he undertake 
to die after the example. of the Master ; he. even: 
-protests that he will lay down his life for Him.} 








_* [From a-well-known passage in Tertullian’s Apologeticus, 
¢.39. He adds: “Yea, verily this must strike them (the 
heathen); for they hate each other, and are rather ready to 
_kill:one another. And even that we:call each other brethren, 
seems to them suspicious for no other reason than that among 
them all expressions of kindred are only feigned. We are 
éven your brethren ‘dn ‘virtue of the common nature, which is 
-the mother of. us all; ‘though ye, as evil brethren, deny your 
human nature, But how much more justly are those called 
and considered brethren, who acknowledge the one God as 
‘their Father: who have received the one Spirit of ‘holiness ; 
who have awaked from the-same darkness of uncertainty to 


the light of the same truth?” Comp. my Church History, 


“Vol. L., p. 336 ff., N. Y. ed.—P. 8.] 7 
->4 [The question of Peter xvpre, od ‘brayets ; Domine, quo 
_ pads? has furnished: the name-to a -church: outside the city 
of Rome, on the spot: where, according to-the legend, Peter’ 
having from love of life escaped from prison, was confronted 
by the appearance of Obrist, and asked Him: “ Lord, whither 
goest Thou?” The Lord replied: “+I go to Rome, to'be:cru-' 
tified again,’’? whereupon the disciple returned, to his prison 
and cheerfully suffered martyrdom on the cross. S% none 
vero; e ben trovato.—P. 8. : 
_ ft [Augustine: Peter-imagined that he could: precede his 
ide. _Presumptuous supposition! It was necessary that 
Christ should first lay down His life for the salvation of 
~Petér, before Peter-could beable to lay down his life’for the 
_gospel of Christ. “But when Christ had died-for Peter and re- 





.| and, through ‘Him, to: His children. 


Ver. 38. Jesus answers in view of these facts 
and puts Peter to the blush. He uses: the asse- 
veration: Verily, verily. Lay down thy life for 
Me! Thou wilt not so much asconfess Me. On 
the contrary, thou wilt deny Me.. And that 
three times. And this will come to pass directly, 
before the cock hath crowed, before the ensuing 
morning. - Peter again stood in need of strong 
and emphatic words. 

As regards the time of this conversation with 
Peter, Luke’s ‘account agrees with that of our 
Evangelist, while it supplies additional items 
(chap. xxii. 81-34). Matthew and Mark are 
induced'to record the conversation after the de- 


| parture of Jesus from the place where He cele- 


brated the Passover to the Mount of Olives, by 
their desire to superordinate the more general 
declaration. made by Jesus to all His disciples, 
to the effect that they should all be offended 
that night because of Him. This declaration 
might also very readily occasion Peter once more 
to avouch his faithful devotion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The exultant breathing again of Jesus after 
the departure of Judas: (a).A presage of the re- 
viving and shining of the Church at the Last 
Day, Matt. xiii. 48; Luke xxi. 28; (5) a sign ex— 
pressive of the great victory of His Spirit in the 
spiritual combat with treason in the circle of 
disciples,—with: Judas as the representative of 
Satan; (c) a symbolical sign for His Church, 
teaching her how she shall conquer the anti- 
Christian Adversary and finally expel him by 
a dynamical censure; all this she shall do (after - 
the example of the Son of Man) in simple hu- 
manity, a state which God, in the person of His 
Son, has hallowed,and with whose conditions He 
has complied. Similarly, an intimation that we 
should solemnly rejoice at the open desertion of 
false brethren and members rather than be vexed 
at the same. 

2. The contrast of the pure Son of Man, the 
representative of God’s honor, and the false 
friend who, from an historical point of view, be- 
came the tool of a Hierarchy: possessing ‘hearts 
hardened against Christ, or, regarded from an 
ethical stand-point, delivered himself up to be 
the tool of Satan. 

3. Glorification is the revelation of internal spi- 
ritual power in the untrammeled appearance and 


-activity ofits life;—hence, appearance in con- 


formity-to the idea,—the real and perfect beauty, 
a representation of spiritual sovereignty in the 
unobstructed glory of life. The Father glorified 
through Christ: The highest victory of love over 
hate, of faithfulness over falseness, of humility 
over pride, of a repose of soul over excitement 
and -self-perturbation, of brightness over de- 
moniacal gloom, is the highest verification of the 
glory of: the personal Son: of Man, the: central 
Hypostasis: Himself, and, at the same time, the 
perfect glorification of the personal God, the 
Father, who. has: given such: power to His Son 
The: glori- 
fying: of the Son of Man in God. In and from 
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‘deemed him by His own blood, and had risen from the dead, 


then Peter was able to follow Christ, even to the cross.—P. 8 
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the other world God glorifies Christ’s personality 
as the absolutely dynamical principle which re- 
‘tains its grasp of itself even in death, which 
breaks through all the bonds of death, soars 
above the highest heavens, comprehends in its 
personality the depths of the Spirit and pours 
them out over all flesh; in order to draw all 
mankind up into the Kingdom of personal life 
and love and, in and along with mankind, to 
glorify the world into the Father’s House. 

4, The tender saying of Christ at His depart- 
ure, Little children, etc., echoing in the words of 
His disciple; 1 John ii. 1; chap. ili. 18. The 
chasm betwixt this world and the world to come 
disclosed, and closed, or glorified, by the Lord’s 
Supper. 

5. Christ no new Law-giver, because He has 
comprehended all of His commandments: (a) In 
the institution of love which is His sacrament 
accompanied by His word, or (0) in the gift of 
liis Spirit; two principal phases of the same 
blessing. 

6. If the Lord’s Supper be intended to supply 
to us the presence of Christ, because He works 
and manifests Himself dynamically through it, 
how can the self-same thing be declared of the 
Comforter, chap. xiv. 16? For the reason that 
the office of the Comforter bears altogether upon 
the heritage left by Christ to His people, the in- 
stitutions established by Him in word and sacra- 
ment; and only in the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost has the proclamation of the death of 
Christ by word and sacrament its full truth. 

7. The unsuspicious self-confidence of Peter a 
‘great warning to the Church and a foretoken of 
her history. 

8. How Christ, by the celebration of the Love- 
feast and the Supper, has prepared His disciples 
for the new and great revelation of the heavenly 
Paradise, of heaven,and of the living connection 
between heaven and earth which He is to estab- 
lish by means of them. 

9. The divine assurance of Christ in view of 
the treason of Judas and the denial of Peter, an 
assurance of the absolute victory of Divine Pro- 
vidence over all the contradictions of evil; of 
the triumph of truth and righteousness over 
wickedness; of the triumph of love and grace 
over needy sinners. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ’s triumphant joy consequent upon the 
departure of the traitor.—The Lord’s subse- 
quent aloneness with His disciples.a type of the 
purified, heavenly Church: 1. in respect of the 
cordial intimacy; 2. the high festivity; 8. the 
rich revelation of love and life; 4. the glorious 
disclosures; 5. the presageful glimpse of eternity— 
in this communion.—What the Lord discourses 
of with His disciples after Judas has gone out: 
1. Not another word does He say of Judas him- 
self, let alone a harsh one; 2. but He talks of 
God’s triumphant over-ruling of his dark deeds. 
—WNow is the Son of Man glorified. A blissful 
sense of victory is felt in the disburdened breast, 
after the weightiest of oppressions and the hottest 
of conflicts (ver. 21).—Judas goeth out to betray 
His Master, and Christ trembleth not—except 
for joy.—He looketh not upon that which is be- 
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— 
ing done by men who have conspired together 
against Him, but upon what God doeth.—And 
therein also should the evangelical Church re- 
cognize and follow His example.—The mutual 
glorification of the Father and the Son. See ch. 
xvii.: 1. How the Son of Man has glorified His 
God as the Friend of man in holy humanity. 2. 
How God glorifies the Son of Man as the Son of 
God in holy and divine sovereignty.—Dear litile 
children. The sensations of the Lord in anticipa- 
tion of His departure: 1. of grief; 2. of bliss; 
3. of apprehension; 4. of good confidence.—Or: 
The horror and joy of Christ at the departure of 
Judas, in comparison with the mild grief with 
which He now departs from the disciples.—The 
intimation of Christ relative to His entrance into 
heaven: 1. He is now going thither ; 2, the Jews, 
as Jews, can never come thither; 3. the disciples 
cannot now come thither.—A decided indication 
of our need to ripen for heaven by a Christian 
life.-—Christ’s bequest to His people upon His 
departure, or the new commandment.—The Holy 
Supper the new life-law of Christ’s Church.— 
The Supper of the Church her fundamental law: 
1, the sum of her institutions (Word, Baptism, 
Discipline, etc.); 2. the sum of her teaching; 
3. the sum of her moral admonitions.—Love, 
the mark of Christians.—The interruption of 
Christ’s leave-taking with His disciples by the 
overweening protestations of Peter: 1. Once 
more a self-willed contradicting of Jesus’ words, 
and that after the foot-washing and the Supper; 
2. the utterance of a stout vow of fidelity, a vow 
which the Lord foresaw would turn to denial.—-. 
Comparison of Judas and Peter at this moment: 
1. Similar features: The former, out in the 
night, prostitutes himself to the enemy in deter- 
mined apostasy ; the latter, within the circle of 
disciples, lays claim to a fidelity for which he has 
not the strength. 2. The difference: In that 
case embitterment, in this love to the Lord; 
Yonder the utmost falseness, here sincerity and 
open outspokenness.—There is always a capa- 
bility of redemption in the sincere man.—The 
sad certitude of Jesus touching the imminent de- 
nial of Peter, set in the calm assurance of the 
certain victory of grace. 

Starke, ver. 31: A wise teacher giveth not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, nor casteth the 
pearls of the divine word before swine, Matt. vii. 
6; 2 Tim. ii. 15.—CanstEin: All the sufferings 
of true Christians end in their glorification; nay, 
they are themselves a glory to them.—Zztsivs: 
In all tribulations the best course to be pursued 
is to fix the eye of faith immovably upon the 
promised, future glory.—Even in the midst of 
suffering, as in the deepest humiliation and in 
death itself, the most admirable beams of glory 
shine forth.—Zets1us: Christ’s glory is our 
glory also, for to this end (also) was He glori- 
fied, that He might bring us to everlasting ra- 
diance and glory.—A blissful death is the way 
to the eternal glory of God’s children in heaven. 
—Ver. 84:—Hepincer: Try thyself. Much 
love, much Christianity.—1 Pet, i. 22._Zn1sivs: 
As the brethren of a fleshly order have their 
particular insignia, so love is the badge of spi- 
ritual brethren, or faithful Christians. He who 
has not this, has forfeited his order.—Ver. 36,— 
QuEsNEL: God has His hours. What we cannot 
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lo at one time, He causes us to perform at 
another.—Ver. 87.—Hxpinaer: Even in good 
hearts there is sometimes more presumption than 
strength, Phil. ii. 13.—Christ must die for Peter 
before Peter can die for Christ.—Beware, there— 
fore, of relying upon thyself. Everything must 
come of Christ’s Spirit and death.—Ver. 88. We 
should not reject or disown our brethren on ac- 
count of their many infirmities, but hear with 
them, in the confident hope of their renewal and 
purification, 1 Cor. x. 12.—God sometimes lets 
His saints stumble and fall, so that the ruin la- 
tent in them may become right patent to them. 
Hevusner: Now. With the treason of Judas, 
Jesus looked upon His death as determined (the 
proximate sense of the ‘‘now,”’ however, is, that. 
His victory was already decided), as good as ac- 
complished and, by consequence, His glorifica- 
tion was the same.—Ver. 32. A man is deserving 
of glory in proportion to what he himself has 
done and sacrificed for the glory of God.—He 
who makes that glory his first aim, may confi- 
dently hope that God will glorify him. How 
were the apostles glorified!—Ver. 36. An as- 
surance that an honest man grows in strength 
for duty, in the strength of spiritual life. 
Gossner: On ver. 30. The devil is a stormy 
master; he demands to be served with speed, 
and he leaves a man no time to bethink himself. 
Away with thee quickly! Be off! he cries.— 
Ver. 33. The way [ go is as yet too rough for 
you (and the goal is still too high for you).— 
Throughout the world Christians should be 
’ known by Jove. Each reverences that grace in 
another, which the other honors in him.—On 
_ver. 37. Human nature is so arrogant. It thinks 
itself able to outrun grace, until, having started 
in the race and stumbling, as in Peter’s case, 
pride dies at last. GeRLAcH: By the word 
glorify we are to understand the revelation of the 
divine power and glory. The divine glory is 
God’s manifest, almighty, holy love.—This one 
another (ver. 84) deserves our special considera- 
tion.—In these last parting discourses Jesus is 
no longer speaking of the world, (? See chap. 
xvi. 8, ete.), but of His people only; therefore 
not of the love that sacrifices itself for another 
without meeting with any return from that 
other; but of the love existing in the mutual re- 
lationship of true disciples. It is the duty of 
these to strive for a unity like that of the 
Father and Son (chap. xvii. 21), and to manifest 
this unity before the world, that the world may 
know that Jesus was sent from God. This 
brotherly love is, in its nature, one and the same 
with a universal love; it differs, however, in ex- 
pression.—Ver. 36. In this annexed allusion to 
the future martyr’s death which Peter should 
suffer, there is contained a word of comfort that. 
afterwards had the power to raise him up, when 
bitter grief at his deep fall brought him nigh 
unto despair. Comp. Luke xxii. 82.——Lisco: 
T will lay down my life. Thus he spoke with a 
lively consciousness of his sincere love and 
hearty attachment to Jesus; but, blinded with 
regard to his weakness, he gave himself credit 
for more moral strength and firmness of faith 
than he possessed, ——BRaAUNE, ver. 31. An ex- 
ultant ery of victory in the night in which He 
was betrayed —Gvd is glorified in Christ through 








suffering and death, and Christ is glorified in 
God through the (resurrection,) ascension into 
heaven and the exaltation to the right hand of 
the majesty of the Father.—Little children, 1 Pet. 
i. 283.—And as I said unto the Jews. But with 
what a difference here. Here the sharp words 
are wanting, that were aimed at the Jews; but 
the perverse rejoinders are missing likewise 
(John vii. 34; viii. 21).—A Christian destitute 
of this brotherly love, is like sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.—Peter proves that a man is 
always better than his bad, but worse than his 
good, moods. 

Ricuter: Ver. 37. That Peter did not, in the 
exercise of faith and obedience, keep silence, was 
the inward beginning of his fall. 

Srier: Ver. 34. If the kay dvad7xn, spoken 
of in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, have 
reference to Ex. xxiv. 8, comp. Jer. xxxi. 31, 
then doubtless the évroA7 xavf stands in closest 
connection with the dvadjn. For the making of 
laws is the necessary accompaniment to a cove- 
nant.—As I have loved you. In Christ, a man 
like us, the first perfect fulfilment of the law 
now stands before us as a living decalogue; but 
when faith petitions, strength to love in like 
manner issues forth from His perfectness and 
flows into us, Eph. v. 1, 2.—It has been falsely 
said Peter’s denial was thrice predicted ; here, in 
accordance with Luke, in accordance with 
Matthew and Mark. Truer and more significant 
would be the statement that Peter thrice pro- 
tested against such a catastrophe.—Nirzscu: It 
results of itself that those who love one another, 
are but practising and preparing themselves to 
extend their love outside of their own circle into 
the whole world. 

[Craven: From Origen: Vers. 81, 82. It is 
the glory of the Man which is here meant; Christ 
at His death glorified God, making peace by the 
blood of His cross—thus the Son of Man was glo- 
rified, and God glorified in Him.—Vhe word glory 
is here used in a different sense from that which 
some pagans attach to it, who defined glory to be 
the collected praises of many; the mind when it 
ascends above material things and spiritually 
sees God, is deified, and of this spiritual glory the 
visible glory on the face of Moses is a figure.— 
The whole of the Father’s glory shines upon: 
the Son; of this glory He hath made all who 
know Him partakers.—Ver. 33. Little children He 
says, for their souls were yet in infancy.—Ver. 
33. To seek Jesus, is to seek the Word, wisdom, 
righteousness, truth, all which is Christ.—As if 
He said, I say it to you but with the addition of 
now (ver. 36); the Jews would never be able to 
follow Him, but the disciples were unable only 
for a little while. From AvaustinE: Ver. 31. 
The unclean went out, the clean remained with 
the cleanser; thus will it be when the tares are 
separated from the wheat.—Ver. 34. He teaches 
them how to fit themselves to follow Him.—Ver. 
36, He checks the forwardness of Peter but does 
not destroy his hope; nay, He confirms it.—Be 
not lifted up with presumption, thou canst not 
now; be not cast down with despair, thou shalt 
follow me afterwards.—Ver. 37. Peter knew his 
great desire, his strength he knew not. From 
Curysostom: Ver. 34. As J have loved you; My 
love has not been the payment of something ow: 
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ing to you, but had its beginning on My side.— 
Ver. 88. Thou (Peter) shalt know by experience 
that thy love is nothing, unless thou be enabled 
from above. From Breve: Vers. 86-88. Should 
any one fall, let the example of Peter save him 
from despair. ! 
[From Burxirr: Ver. 38. Little children; in- 
timating the tender affection He bears His. dis- | 
Ciples.— Whither I go ye cannot come; till-our 
work be done, whither Christ is-gone we cannot 
come.—vVer. 34. A new commandment because, 
urged from a new motive, and enforced by a new 
example.—Ver. 85. Christ will have His disciples 
known by their profound affection to each other. 
—One of the best evidences we can have of our 
vital relation to Christ, is a hearty love: toward 
fellow: Christians.—Ver. 36. Though disciples 
shall certainly follow their Lord, they must pa- 
tiently wait His time and finish His work.—Vers. 
87, 88. The holiest of men knows not his own 
strength till temptation brings him to the trial.— 
None are so near falling as those who are most 
confident of their own standing. From M. 
Henry: From ver. 31, to the end of chap. xiv. 
Christ’s ¢able-talk with His disciples; teaching us 
to make conversation at table serviceable to re- 
ligion:—Ver. 31. Christ did not begin this dis- 
course till Judas had gone out; the presence of 
wicked people often a hindrance to good dis- 
course.—Vers. 31, 82. Christ gives three comfort- 
ing assurances concerning His sufferings—1. That 
He should be glorified in them, by (1) obtaining 
a glorious victory over Satan, (2) working out a 
glorious deliverance for His people, (8) giving a 
glorious example of self-denial and patience; 2. 
That Gop tH Fatuer should be glorified in them 
—those sufferings were, (1) the satisfaction of the 
Father’s justice, (2) the manifestation of the Fa- 
ther’s holiness and mercy; 3. That He HimseLr 
should be greatly glorified after them, in consid- 
eration of the glorification of the Father by them 
(ver. 32).—In the exaltation of Christ there was 
a regard had to His (self-) humiliation, and a 
reward given for it; those who mind the business 
of glorifying God shall have the happiness of be- 
ing glorified with Him.—Ver. 83. The words little 
children do not declare so much their weakness, 
as His tenderness and compassion.—The declara- 
tion Whither I go ye cannot come suggests—l. 
high thoughts of Him, 2. low thoughts of them- 
selves.—They could not follow Him to His cross, 
for they had not (then) courage; they could not 
follow Him to His crown, for they had not a 
sufficiency of their own, nor was their work yet 
Jinished.—Vers. 34, 85. He urges the great duty 
of mutual love by three arguments—l. The com- 
mand of their Master; 2. The example of their 
Saviour; 38. The reputation of their profession.— 
Brotherly love is the badge of Christ’s disciples, 
by this—1l. He knows them, 2. others (the world) 
know them.—The true honor of Christ’s disciples 
to excel in brotherly love.—Ver. 36. Peter’s cu- 
riosity and the check given to it.—Believers must 
not expect to be glorified as soon as they are ef- 
fectually called—there is a wilderness between 
the Red Sea and Canaan.—Vers. 87, 38. Peter’s 
(self-) confidence and the check given to that.— 
Peter was inconsiderate but not insincere; we are 


apt to think. we-can do. anything, but without 
Christ we can do nothing.—It is.good for us ta 
shame ourselves-out of our presumptuous confidence ; 
shall: a-bruised reed set up for a pillar, or a. 
sickly child undertake to be a champion ?—Christ 
not only foresaw that Judas would betray. 
Him, but that Peter would.deny Him; He 
knows not. only the. wickedness . of sinners,- but. 
the. weakness: of Saints.—The most secure are com- 
monly. the least. -safe. From, Scorr: Ver. 34. 
Alas!..the commandment to love. one another as 
Christ has loved us. is still new and.strange to most 
| professed .Christians.-—-From A. CiLark: Ver. 
| 31..Now it.fully appears(is about to appear) 
that Iam the Person appointed to. redeem a, lost: 
world by. My blood.—Ver..84.. Christ. more than 
fulfilled the Mosaic precept; He not only loved 
| His neighbor as Himself, but He loved him more 
than. Himself—His commandment was strictly. 
new.—Vers. 36, 38. We should will, and then 
look to:God for power to execute.——F rom Srigr: 
Ver. 31., A .cry of exultation in the night in 
. which He was betrayed.—The first. glorification. 
is the beginning and ground of that which fol- 
lows. as its consummation.—In His humiliation 
He is exalted, in this darkness of shame does-His- 
glory beam forth, from Golgotha go forth those 
attracting energies which are to wrest from Satan. 
the world of mankind.—The glorification of God 
in the suffering and dying Son of man embraces— 
1. when we look into it, the self-offering of God 
in the person of this Son of man as a great and 
solitary fact; 2. when we look back, the shining 
forth of. God in human. nature generally, as the 
longed for goal.of all aspiration and effort; 3. 
when we look forward, the representation and of- 
fering of God to humanity as the object of faith 
and love.—The purest honor of God’shines forth 
in the deepest dishonor of this Son of Man.—All 
is human and all is Divine; the Hece Homo is 
changed.to the eye of faith into—Behold thy God! 
—Ver. 32. The Lord speaks of a twofold glorifi- 
cation---1. He is made perfect through suffering ; 
2. the glorification of the Son of Man in God.— 
Ver. 384. A new commandment—l. in the sim- 
plicity and plainness of the expressions 2. in the 
perfection of the new, now first existing, type; 8. 
in the power of fulfilment which flows from this life- 
giving type; 4. and. consequently, in the abiding, 
living newness of this commandment.—Ver. 87. 
Peter (a little child, ver. 38,) would be a man 
before the time !_—From A. PLarn ComMENTARY 
(Oxford); Ver. 84. The commandment called 
new because destined to become the great law of 
the new creation.—From Barnus: Vers. 84, 35. 
This commandment to be a badge of discipleship; 
it was called new because—l. it had never be- 
fore been made that by which any class of men 
had been distinguished; 2. of the extent to which 
it was to be carried. From Owen: Ver. 35. 
As a historical fact there has been no feature of 
Christianity exemplified in the life of believers, 
so potent in overcoming opposition as their mu- 
tual love. From Wuepon: Vers. 86-88. 
Enough there was of a downfall to neutralize the 
pride of Peter, but his subsequent recovery 
evinced the earnestness of his profession. ] 
































CHAP, XIV. 1-81.°: 451 


ad Il. 


HEAVEN (THE HEAVENLY HOME) THROWN OPEN AND REVEALED BY THE REVELATION OF THH 

5 HEAVENLY CHRIST IN THIS PRESENT WORLD. GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD BEYOND, RE- 
SULTANT UPON ‘HIS GOING AWAY AND HIS UNION: WITH - THE DISCIPLES IN THE 8PIRIT.. .-UNDER- 
NEATH THE STARRY HEAVENS, OQHRIST THE WAY TO THE FATHER’S HOUSE. (THE MANIFESTATION 
OF THE FATHER (AND OF HEAVEN) IN THE YISIBLH WORLD. THE COMMUNION OF THE SPIRIT 
AS THE ENTRANCE TO THE FATHER’S HOUSE, OR AS THE TABERNACLE AND FORETOKEN OF THE 
HEAVENLY HOME. THOMAS, PHILIP, JUDAS LEBBAUS, OR: 1..THE PERSONAL CHRIST, AS 
OPPOSED TO THE MENACING AOTUALITY OF THINGS, AND TO DOUBT; 2. THE SPIRITUAL MANI- 
FESTATION OF GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO A VISIBLE APPEARANCH AND TO. SENSUOUS PREJUDICE; 
8. THE OHURCH OF THB LORD IN OPPOSITION TO THE WORLD AND 0. WORLDLY MESSIANIC 
IDEALS). 5 


Cuap. XIV. 1-81. 
(Vers. 1-14, Gospel for St. Philip and St. James’ Day; vers. 23-31 for Whit-Sunday.) 


1 Let not your heart be troubled: ye [omit ye] believe in God, believe also in me 
2 [Have faith in God, and have faith in me].’ In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told you. [For, ér¢] I go to prepare a place 
for you. [Lange: If it were not so, would I then have said to you, I go to prepare 
8 a place for you?]* Andif[Lange: Even though] I go and prepare’ a place for 
you, I will [omit will] come [%eyopuer] again, and [will] receive [tapadypdopar] 
4 you unto myself; that where I am, there [omit there] ye may be also. And whither 
I go ye know, and the way ye know [And ye know the way whither I go, za) éxov 
erm drdyw oldate tiy ddé6y]}.* 
5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not. whither thou goest; and how can 
6 [should] we know the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, [and] the 
7 truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by [through] me. If ye 
had known me, ye should [would] have known’ my Father also: and from hence- 
forth ye know him, and have seen him. 
8 Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father [visibly], and it sufficeth us [we 
9 shall be satisfied]. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me [dost thou not know me], Philip? he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then [omit then], Shew us the 
10 Father? Believest thou not that Iam im the Father, and the Father [is] in me? 
the words that I speak’ unto youl speak not of myself: but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works [the Father, abiding in me, doeth his 
11 works].2 Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else [but 
12 if not] believe me® for the very works’ sake. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and [even] greater 
_ works [omit works] than these shall. he do; because [for] I go unto my [the]’° 
13 Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask" inmy name, that will I do, that the Father 
14 may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do ¢t.” 
15, 16 If ye love me. keep my commandments. And I will [shall] pray the Father, 
and he shall [will] give you another Comforter [Paraclete’], that he may abide 
17 [be]* with you for ever; Even [omit Even] the Spirit of truth ; whom the world 
cannot receive, because [for] it seeth [beholdeth] him not, neither knoweth him: 
but®® ye know him; for [because] he dwelleth [abideth] with you, and shall be 
18 [will be]'® in you. I will [shall] not leave you comfortless. [orphans]: I will 
19 [shall] come to you. Yet a little while, and the world seeth [beholdeth] me no 
20 more; but ye see [behold] me: because [for] I live, [and] ye shall live also.—At 
that day ye shall [will] know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 
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21 He that hath [possesseth] my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and [but] he that loveth me shall [will] be loved of my Father, and 
I will [shall] love him, and will [shall] manifest myself to him. 
22 Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how” is it that thou wilt manifest thy- 
23 self unto us, and not unto the world? Jesus answered and said unto him, Ifa man 
[any one] love me, he will keep my words [word]: and my Father will love him, 
24 and we will [shall] come unto him, and make our abode with him. He that 
loveth me not keepeth not my sayings [words]: and the word which ye hear is 
not mine, but the Father’s which [who] sent me. 
25 These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present [while yet abiding, or, 
26 tarrying] with you. But the Comforter, which is [But the Paraclete, even] the Holy 
Ghost, whom the [my]* Father will send in my name, he shall [will] teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever [which] 
27 I have said unto you. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
28 let it be afraid. Ye have heard how [that] I said unto you, I go away, and 
come again [omit again] unto you. If ye loved me, ye would rejoice [ye 
would have rejoiced, éydpyte] because [that] I said [omit I said®], I go unto the 
29 Father: for my [the]” Father is greater than I. And now I have told you be- 
30 fore it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye might [may] believe. Here- 
after I will [shall] not talk much [add more] with you: for the prince of this 
[the] world cometh, and hath nothing in me [and of me there belongeth to him nothing 
31 atall]. But that the world may know that I love the Father; and as the Father 
gave me commandment [commanded me], even so [thus] I do. Arise, let us go 
hence. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[0r, “Trust (confide) in God, trust alsoin Me.” The sentence admits of four interpretations and transla- 
tions, as murrevere may be taken both times in the imperative, or both times in the indicative, or once in the imperative, 
and once in the indicative sense. Hence: 1. “Believe in God, believe also in Me” (CyriJ, Nonnus, Theophyl., Euthym. 
Zigab., Lampe, Bengel, Whitby, Doddridge, Liicke, De Wette, Meyer, Stier, Alford, Hengstenberg, Godet); 2. “ Fe believe in 
God, ye believe also in Me” (Luther in his trans.); 3. “ Believe in God, and (then) ye will also believe in Me” (Olshausen, 
Lange); 4. “ Ye believe in God, (therefore) believe also in Me;” Creditisim Deum, etin Me credite (Vulg, Aug., Erasmus, 
Beza, Engl. Ver., Grotius). I take muorevere in both clauses as Imperative. See the Exza.—P. 8,] 

2 Ver. 2.—[’O7: in accordance with &. A. B.C.* D. K., Lachmann, Tischend., Alford, ete. The omission in the text. rec. 
arose from its being taken as the mere 8r7u recitantis and hence as unnecessary. It may be taken as the érc recitantis with 
Lange who connects 67 mopevouar with elroy av bucv, or in the sense because, for. See Exrc.—P. 8. 

8 Ver. 3.—Kai éro.udow. Lachmann, in accordance with A. B. E. G., eéc., omits cai. Tischendorf retains it in accord- 
ance with Codé. [.] C. I. L., the Vulgate and Itala. [Tischendorf, Ed. viii., claims B. as supporting the latter \reading. | 
The former reading seems to have arisen from the idea that éTolLdow, as a promise, must be attracted to the subsequent 
maAw épxopat, ete, The corollary, however, is designed to limit Christ’s going away and remaining in the other world. 
Codd. D. M.., etc. read érouud oa in accordance with the foregoing. 

4 Ver. 4.—Codd. B. C.* Sin., etc., Tischendorf [Alford, Westcott and H.] read oidare thy 686v instead of otdare, Kat Thy 
od6v oidare in accordance with A. D., etc. Meyer favors the former reading: “and whither I go, ye know the way.” Ver. 5 
he declares to be in favor of this reading. This passage indeed seems at first declarative for the Recepta, since it makes a 
decided distinction between the goal and the way. Nevertheless we must give the preference to the former reading, it 
being the more difficnlt and also according significantly with the context. [The cai and second oidate of the text. rec. is 
explanatory according to v2r. 5.—P. 8] 

5 Ver. 5.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, in accordance with Codd. B. C.* D., Versions, etc. read oiSapev thy 58dy instead 
of duvdueba thy Oddy cidévar, The Recepta is explanatory [sustained by (&.) A. 0.2 (K.) L, eéc.] 

8 Ver. 7.—Eyviikevre dv is opposed to Hdete dv by strong authorities, A. KH. G., etc. [Tischendorf, Ed. viii., reads 
eyvdxare, instead of éyvwxeerte, and yvaoedbe (cognoscetis) for #Sevre, with Cod. Sin. and D.* The other reading is supported 
by A.B.C.D2L.N.Q. X., etc., Lachm., Tischend., ed. 7th, Alford.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 10.—[{Tischend., Alf., efc. read Aéyw (with B. L.N. X.), the text. rec. AaAG (with N. A. Q., efc.); D. aeth. AcAdAyKa, 
perhaps from vi. 63.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 10._[According to the reading 6 8& marhp 6 év éuot pévwv mort 7a épya avtod, which is supported by’ 
N. B. D. and adopted by Tischendorf, ed. viii, The text. rec. inserts avrds before mover and omits avrod, he himself doeth 
the works ; so Lachm. and Tischend., ed. vii., in accordance with A. Q.T. A. A. IL., etc.—P. 8. 

‘ “Pi 11.—[Tischendorf, Ed, viii, omits ou in accordance with &.D. L.; Lachmann and Alford give it with A. B. Q., 
ete.--P. 8. 

10 Ver. 12.—Mov is omitted in accordance with decisive authorities, [vtz. §, A.B. D. L. Q. X. IL] 

1 Ver, 13.—{‘Tischendorf gives airjonre in accordance with N. A. D. L. X.; Cod. B. reads airjre.—P. 8.] 

_}2 Ver. 14.—'This verse is wanting in X. anda few Minuscles and Versions. Omitted probably on account of its simi- 
farity to ver. 13. [Tischendorf, Ed. viii. and Lachmann read airjonté we in accordance with N. B. E. H., efe.; Tischendorf 
in Ed; vii. omitted me with A.D.G@.K., etc. So does Alford, ed. vi—P. 8. 

18 Ver. 16.—/On the different renderings of mapakAntos, Paraclete, Comforter, Helper, Advocate, Representative, see the 
Exu¢. Nor. The English rendering Comforter, which corresponds to Luther’s Zréster, is derived from Wicliff, who often 
uses it in the sense of the Latin comfortart, so as to combine the idea of help and strength with that of consolation. See 
Archdeacon Hare, Mission of the Comforter, vol. ii. j.a. and Alford in loc.—P. 8. 

14 Ver. 16.—Instead of “évy according to Cod. [A.] D., in conformity to ver. 17 [¥.] B. L.Q. X. 8. Lachmann, Tischen. 
dorf [Alford, ee decide in favor of #. 
in ahs > mete and Alford omit S¢ after vmeis, in accordance with N. B. Q.; Lachmann gives it with 

-D.L. X., ete.—P. 8. 

16 Ver. 17.—The Future €orat, in accordance with [§.] A. [D2 L.] Q. Tischendorf, in opposition to éori [ts] B. D. 
trates [Alford], is recommended by the very wéver which precedes it as a Present (E. G. K.) instead of a Future 

ulgate). ; 
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“ = 22.—[Tischendorf reads cat ri in accordance with ¥.G.H.K., efc.; Lachmann omits cal with A. B.D, E.L 
38 Ver. 26.—[The jov is supported only by D. 11.2 and a few inferior authorities.—P. 8.1 
19 Ver. 28.—Etmov is omitted in accordance with Cod. [N.] A. B.D. K., etc. A repetition from the foregoing. 
20 Ver. 28.—['The pov is omitted by Tischendorf, Ed. viii. in accordance with s.0a A. B, D.,* etc.; Griesbach and 
Afachmann give it with \.* DAL. A,, etc.] 
41 Ver. 30.—Tovrov is omitted in accordance with [N.] A. B.D. [g.r.], etc. An explanatory addition. 


xi. 83; xiii. 21); not so the heart, as the organ 
and symbol of trust. This encouragement has 
reference not simply to what He has told them 
about the approaching denial of Him (Chrysost., 
eic.), but, in the first place, to the announcement 
of His departure and to the decree uttered by 
Him (De Wette and others), to the effect that 
they could not follow Him. Taking this decree 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[These discourses were spoken after the Lord’s 
Supper, which took place, according to Lange 
and Tholuck, at ch. xiii. 84. A pause intervened 
between the close of the last and the beginning of 
this chapter. When Peter was “humbled and 
silent” (Liicke), and the other disciples sadly! in jts concrete sense, however, there comes into 
moved by what they had just heard of the treason | consideration as well the saying concerning the 
of Judas, the denial of Peter and the departure denial of Peter,—a saying which revealed a per- 
of their beloved Lord and Master, He addressed | spective full of danger to all the disciples. The 
to them these opening words of cheer which, prospect of the denial of faith’s goal in the high 
coming from His lips with all the thrilling ‘so-| ang invisible world which lay beyond them, was 
lemnities of the night preceding the crucifixion, | 5 prospect calculated to startle them, even when 
have an immeasurable power of comfort and ‘con- apprehended in the most general sense. 
solation in seasons of deepest distress and on the Trust in God, and (then) ye (will) trust 
very borders of despair, The parting dis-| in me [or rather: Have faith in God, and have 
courses have already been characterized at the faith in Me, wrotebe~e (Imperative) ei¢ roy 
beginning of ch. xiii. and on xiii. 31; but the Gedv, kal etc &us weotebere (Imperative). 
beautiful remarks of Olshausen may here be] See the Texrvan Nores.—P. 8.]—tluoredew does 
added: “‘We come, finally,” he says, “to that) not here mean belief in the generai sense of that 
portion of the evangelical history, which we may | term (in which sense they had belief), but in its 
with propriety call its Holy of Holies. Our special sense—irust: trust directed to God, and 
Evangelist, like a consecrated priest, alone opens trust directed to Christ. Hence we translate: 
to us the view into this sanctuary. This is com- | 4,9 in; namely, in God who is on high; in Me 
posed of the last moments spent by the Lord in| when [ ascend on high. This sets aside: 
the midst of His disciples before His passion, 1. The interpretation: ‘ye believe in God, be- 
when words full of heavenly thought flowed from | jieye also in Me” With the first verb in the Indi- 
His sacred lips. All that His heart which glowed eative, the second in the Imperative (Vulg., 
with love had yet to say to His friends, wascom- | Rrasm. and others [E, V. 
pressed into this short season. At first the in-| 9 ‘If ye believe in God (as if it were ei 
terview with the disciples took the form of con- muot.), ye believe also in Me’ (Luther).* With 
versation; sitting at table they talked together | tne yerb each time inthe Tudicative: 
familiarly. But when (xiv. 31) the repast was| 3. According to Cyril, Liicke, De Wette and 
finished, the language of Christ assumed a} others [Meyer, Alford, Godet], both expressions 
loftier strain, the disciples assembled arourtd | 946 in the Imperative: ‘Rely on God and rely 
their Master, listened to the words of life and| 4),) on Me.’ We do not think, however, that 
seldom spoke a word (only Xvi. 17, 29). At! Christ can thus make two separate trusts. We: 
length in the Redeemer’s sublime intercessory might, perhaps, more reasonably expect: ‘Rely 
prayer, His full soul was poured forth in ex-| 4, Me; in so doing ye rely also on God,’—in 
press petitions to His heavenly Father on behalf | analogy with the saying ver. 6. But here Christ’s 
of those who were His own. Meanwhile, His | sscension to: heaven must’ be presupposed, as 
discourse retained the form of free communica- | resulting from the fact that the Father in heaven 
tion, in which no marks of designed arrangement | j, the goal towards whom that ascension tends. 
are to be discovered, as would be the case with a | Therefore: Trust in God; in so doing ye do also 
formal oration.—It is a peculiarity of these last | trust in Me (ele, expressive of the direction of 
chapters, that they treat almost exclusively of | this trust to heaven and to the One who is about 
the most profound relations—as that of the Son} gscendin g into heaven). 
to the Father, and of both to the Spirit, that of Tholuck: «Even Erasmus observes that ver: 2 
the Christ to the Church, of the Church to the may be apprehended in four ways, according as 
world, and so forth. Moreover, a considerable | 7),rejere is assumed to be both times in the In- 
portion of these sublime communications sur-| gicative, the sense of an hypothesis being at- 
passed the point of view to which the disciples | tached to the word at its first occurrence (Aug., 
had at that time attained; hence the Redeemer Luth.), or taking the latter as Indieative and as 
frequently repeats the same sentiments in order a consequence of the former (Grot., Olsh. and 
to impress them more deeply upon their minds, others), or the former as Indicative and the 
and, on account of what they still did not under- | gegond as Imperative (Vulg.), or, after the ex- 
stand, He points them tothe Holy Spirit, who ample of most of the church fathers, both as in 
would remind them of all His sayings, and lead | the Imperative.” For the reasons cited above, 
them into the whole truth (xiv. 26).”—P. S.] ike Hie sy ease 

Ver. 1. Let not your heart be troubled 
[affrighted, w7 Tapacciotw buav 4 Kkapdial. 
—-The spirit, the soul, may be troubled (see chap. 

28 


8 eee 





* [In his translation, but not in his Commentary on chh 
xiv., xvi., where he follows the translation of the Vuilgai 
see no. 1.—P. 8] ‘ 
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we agree with Grotius in holding the first muaTeb- 
ere to be in the Imperative mood,—attaching to 
it the sense of trust, however—and the second 
to be consecutive to the first. i 

[I prefer to read morebere both times zmpera- 
tively, as in ver. 11, because this agrees best 
with the preceding imperative, 7 rapacoéoda, and 
with the fresh, direct, hortatory character of the 
address. The other interpretations introduce a 
reflectivetone. Our Lord exhorts and encourages 
the disciples to dismiss all trouble from their 
hearts and to exercise full trust and confidence 
(xcorevere, emphatically first and last) in God, who 
has in reserve for them many mansions in heaven, 
and consequently also to trust in Christ, who is 
one with the Father and is going to prepare a 

place for them; faith in God and faith in Christ 
are inseparable (hence ei¢ éué is placed before 
the second torevere), andthe glorification of the 
Son is a glorification of the Father in the Son; 
comp. xiii. 31, 82, with which this passage is 
closely connected. In claiming the same trust 
and reliance on Himself as on the Father, Christ 
makes Himself equal with God, as in ch. v. 17 
and 23. Hence there is here no addition of faith 
in Christ to faith in God (as Olshausen objects), 
nor a transfer of our trust from its proper ob- 
ject to another, but simply the concentration of 
our trust in the unseen God—who out of Christ 
is a mere abstraction—upon the incarnate Son, 
in whom this trust becomes real and effective. 
—P. S. 

Ver. 4 In my Father's house [év ri 
olkia row matpdoc pov povai roAdat etour. 
Mark the simple, childlike, cheering character 
of this address to dear children (rexvia, xiii. 83) : 
the touching ideas of Father, house, home, peace- 
ful and durable rest, room enough for all in 
heaven.—P. §.] The house of the Father is 
the real temple of God, as opposed to the typical 
temple or house of the Father (chap. ii. 16), 
which they are now cast out of, having taken 
their leave of it as Jews. According to Meyer 
jp. 505], this house is ‘‘not heaven én general, 

ut the particular dwelling-place of the divine 
édéa in heaven, the place of His glorious throne 
(Ps. ii. 4; xxxiii, 13 ff.; Is. Ixiii. 15, efc.), con- 
sidered as the heavenly sanctuary (Is. lvii. 15), 
according to the analogy of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem as the olxo¢ tov matpéc¢ on earth (John ii. 
16).” But not in vain is it written: Our Father 
in the heavens (Matt. vi. 9); Christ came down 
from heaven (John iii. 18); ascended into heaven 
(Acts i. 11); is set on the throne of the Majesty 
tn the heavens (Heb. viii. 1); the inheritance of 
Christians is reserved for them in the heavens (1 
Pet. i. 4). Therefore even if the throne of God be 
flenominated the central point in the heavens or 
the highest point above the heavens, still the 
heavens themselves are not excluded from being 
His house, for there is a distinction between the 
seat or throne in a house and the house itself; 
and this irrespective of the fact that heaven is 
also simply called His throne, Is. Ixvi. 1. We 
assume, moreover, that we are not required to 
make a spiritualistic separation between God’s 
heaven and the starry universe, and that the as- 
pect of the starry heavens is a figure to us of the 
heavenly mansions, even though it be true that 
all stars are not to be regarded as heevenly 
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places. (See my book: Zhe Land of Glory.* 
Kurtz, Bible and Astrenomy ; also my Leben Jesu, 


‘IL. p. 1849.) And so it is most probable that 


Jesus spoke these words to the disciples as they 
were leaving the Passover room, pointing, as He 
uttered them, up to the starry sky. [According 
to xiv. 81, they seem to have been still in the 
room, but see Lange’s notes on the passage.— 
P. S ] Henceforth they, like Him, were strangers 
on earth, having no abiding place: at this mo- 
ment He disclosed heaven to their view and gave 
them a promise of the many dwelling-places in 
the Father’s house. Hence the significant choice 
of the expression: uovg, a place of rest, a 
lodging. Py: : 

[The term povai, which in the N. T. occurs 
only here and ver. 23, is derived from péva, to 
abide, and hence implies the idea of abode, rest, 
stability, home (comp. pévovoay médwv, Heb. xiii. 
14; the oxpva? aidvi, Luke xvi. 9, and the 
olxodopuny éx Seov, the oikia ayxetporrointog aLaviog év 
toic ovpavoic, 2Cor. v.1). The E. V. mansion, from 
mansio, manere, pévecv (introduced by Tyndale), 
here andinold English means dwelling-house, not, 
as in modern usage, manor-house, palace. Christ 
probably alludes to the temple, His Father’s 
house on earth (ch. ii. 16; Rev. iii. 12; comp. 
Luke ii. 49) with its numerous chambers (1 
Kirgs vi. 5, 6, 10), perhaps also to the vast 
oriental palaces with apartments for all the 
princesand courtiers. Heaven is not only a sta/e; 
which commences already here on earth with 
the presence of Christ in the soul and the posses- 
sion of everlasting life by faith in Him, but also 
a place, from which Christ descended and to 
which He ascended, and where He, with the 
Father and the Spirit, dwells among saints and 
angels, patriarchs and prophets (Luke xiii. 28), 
in the fulness of His majesty and glory. Phi- 
losophy and astronomy are unable to define the 
locality of this spiritual heaven, it is a matter of 











* [This little book of Dr. Lange, Das Land der Herrlich- 
kett, appeared first in a series of articles in Hengstenberg’s 
* Evangelical Church Gazette,’ and then separately, Mors 
1838. Itis an argument for the Scripture idea of heaven 
against the astronomical objections, and abounds in beautiful 
poetic passages. I shall quote but two: “It is certain that 
there must be SOME PLACE in the upper worlds where the 
beauties and wonders of God’s works are illuminated to the 
highest transparency by His power and holy majesty ; where 
the combination of lovely manifestations, as seen from radiant 
summits, the enraptured gaze into the quiet valleys of uni- 
versal creation, and the streams of light which flow through 
them, must move the spirits of the blest in the mightiest 
manner, to cry out: Hoty! Hoty! Hoty !—And there is the 
holiest place in the great Temple! It is there, because there 
divine manifestations fill all spirits with a feeling of His 
holiness. But still rather, because there He reveals Himself 
through holy spirits, and through the holiest one of all, even 
Jesus Himself! ”—*‘ Seek not to persuade us that all those vast 
regions are destitute of inhabitants. Seek not to persuade the 
pilgrim, wandering through the darkness, that yon cottage, 
whence a hospitable light streams forth to greet him, is with- 
out an inhabitant. Soon us there shimmers from above, light 
out of ‘many mansions.’ It isa city of God that beams upon 
us, whose golden streets stretch forth into remotest infini- 
tude. Wesee not its furthest battlements; its nearest ones 
do meet our gaze. And when we consider that light from 
there is thousands of years in reaching us, and that, starting 
from a remoter point, it is millions of years on its way, we 
may well call the city of the Living God an ‘Eternal City.? 
Its radiance beams mightily upon our bodily vision if we do 
but step forth into the starry night. Its glory and higher 
nature have been made evident by science. But to the be 
liever alone do the heavens disclose themselves as the Fathen 
land and Heritage of the Blessed. Unto Christians it is said; 
‘Ye are come unto the City gf the Living God,’ and ‘in my 
Father's House are many mansions.’”? P. 62.—. 8.] 
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pure faith, yet most real, even more so than this 
changing earth; for éarth is but the footstool of 
God and derives its value from the life and 
light of the supernatural world above, around 
ard within us. The Jewish Rabbis distinguished 
two heavens (comp. Deut. x. 14, the ‘heaven 
and the heaven of heavens’), or seven heavens 
(severally called velum, expansum, nubes, habitacu- 
lum, habitatio, sedes jiza, araboth; see ,Wetstein 
on 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul speaks of the third 
heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2), which by some commen- 
tators is placed beyond the atmospheric and the 
starry heavens; but heaven may be much nearer 
than is generally supposed. According to the 
Apocalypse, the many heavenly mansions here 


spoken of are after all not the final but the in- 


termediate resting-places of the saints till the 
general resurrection when the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem will descend upon the new, glorified earth, 
and God will dwell with His people for ever, 
Rey. xxi. 1 ff.; 2 Pet. iii. 13. Then heaven and 
earth will be one; earth being changed to heaven 
and heaven to earth, ‘one kingdom, joy and 
union without end.”’—P. §. 

Many mansions. Tholuck: “In the multi- 
plicity of the povai the fathers discovered a di- 
versity of grades; thus Clemens Alex., etc., also 
Stier, Lange, ete. The context, however, does 
not indicate any difference of degrees, but 
simply the multiplicity of the dwellings.” But 
if this multiplicity were merely quantitative and 
not qualitative as well, the expression: there is 
room enough, would suffice. Of course the 
words convey this meaning too, in accordance 
with Luther’s saying: “If the devil with his 
tyrants hunt you out of the world, ye shall still 
have room enough.” bordamoreh agrees with 
Lange as to different degrees of felicity in the 
same blessed eternity. But Meyer, Godet and 
Alford confine moAAai to the number: mansions 
enough for each and all, ixavat déEaoar Kad iuac 
(Euthym. Zig.) The idea of degrees of dignity 
and blessedness in heaven corresponding to the 
degrees of perfection, though perhaps not im- 
plied in the word many here, is certainly scrip- 
tural, comp. 1 Cor, xv. 41, and has always been 
admitted in the Church. No envy or jealousy 
will arise from disparity of glory, for, as Au- 
gustine says, the unity of love will reign in all. 
—P. 8.]* 

If i were not so, would I have told 
you: I go to prepare a place for you? 
[This is Lange’s construction, which differs from 
the English V. Comp. TexruaL Norss and see 
below.—P.8S.] Various constructions: 

1. The fathers, Erasm., Luther and others 
[Maldonatus, Bengel, Ebrard], Hofmann: OO bs 
wt were not so, I would say to you: I go to prepare a 
place for you.” [These interpreters refer el ov 





* [A very singular and painful abuse of this passage on the 
many mansions was made by Géthe in his old age (1823) when, 
in a letter to Countess Auguste Bernstorf-Stolverg who, asa 
friend and correspondent of his youth, had most delicately 
and touchingly entreated him to attend to the salvation of 
his soul, he coldly replied: “ Let us dismiss all fears about the 
future. In our father’s kingdom are many provinces, and 
since He has prepared for us such a delightful abode in this 
world, He will no doubt take good care of both of us in the 
other world; perhaps we may there succeed also, what we 
failed to do heretofore, to become acquainted with each other 
face to face and to love each other all the more deeply. Re- 
Biea’ ber me in undisturbed faithfulness,”—P, S ] 
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av twiv to’ the following ére ropebomas 
Lange does the same, but makes the sentence a 
question.—P. S.]_ Meyer thinks that ver. 8 is 
decisive against this supposition; according to 
that verse Jesus actually goes and prepares a 
place. (But it would not be the only passage in 
which John presents a relative antithesis in the 
form of an absolute one, (See chap. i. 11, 12.) 
A more powerful consideration against the view" 
is, that the work of Christ joins on to the work 
of the Father, re-organizing the creation but not 
extending it (Leben Jesu, II. p. 1850). 

2. Laurent. Valla, Beza, Calvin, Liicke, Tho- 
luck and many others have placed a period after 
sixov av ipiv. + If it were not so, I would have 
told you.”* The expression of: Christ’s veracity 
might recommend this reading, if the idea of the 
heavenly dwellings had been already diffused 
among the disciples. But this was not the case: 
hitherto they had had but the idea of Sheol, with 
its two grand divisions: Paradise and the place 
of punishment [Gehenna]. Hence it would have 
been superfluous for Christ to deny the truth of 
an idea which as yet they had not entertained. 

8. We, therefore, adopt. the interrogative ap- 
prehension of the words: ‘would I then, etc.?” 
(Mosheim, Ernesti, Beck); yet not in the sense 
of the Present: would I tell you? against 
which Meyer cites the aorist elrov, but: would L 
have told you? (Ewald). He has really told 
them this, though not literally, any more than He 
said to the Jews—chap. x. 14—: Ye are not My 
sheep (comp. ver. 26); for instance chap. viii. 
22; comp. chap. xiii. 83; chap. x. 4, 11; vers. 
28, 29; chap. xii. 26. So, then, He has told 
them before this, that He is going to another 
world where He has destined abiding-places for 
them near Himself. It is His intention now to 
develop this germ of revelation in the most 
glorious disclosures concerning heaven. The 
vovg is there already; by Christ, and above all 
by His making Himself the centre of it, it shall 
be converted into a fitting rémo¢ for them and all 
believers. For érotwdoae térov does not 
mean: to create the piace as a place, but: to ar- 
range it as a habitable place. (Comp. 2 Pet. i. 
11: ‘An entrance shall be richly ministered 
unto you into the eternal kingdom of our Lord;”. 
2 Cor. v. 1, ‘‘a building from.God, a dwelling 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
Alford quotes here from the Ze Deum: ‘ When, 
Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers.” Christ prepared a heavenly home for, 
His disciples by His atoning death, resurrection, 
and ascension; but considering that the heavenly 
mansions are merely intermistic abodes, the term 
may perhaps also refer to the building up of the 





* (So also the Eng. V.. Grotius, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford, Lachmann, Tischendorf (in their punctuation), 
Hengstenberg, Godet. In this case ei 6& wy, elwov dv duty 
is parenthetical, and 67. mopevouar, for I go, etc., begins a 
new sentence which confirms (d7-) the assurance: “In My 
Father’s house are many mansions;” the éroundgew rorov 
implies wovas moAAds. The parenthetical assurance, “if it 
were not so, I would have told you,” agrees with the child- 
like simplicity of the discourse and is calculated to beget im- 
plicit confidence, comp. ch. xvi.4. Upon the whole I prefer 
this interpretation and would retain the English Version, ex- 
cept that it omits for (rv) before “TZ go.” Lange’s interro- 
gative interpretation is open to the objection that no such 
words as mopevomar éToundoar tomov vucv, are recorded ig 
the previous chapters of John.—P. §. 
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heavenly Jerusalem, which is ultimately to de- 
scend upon thenew earth. On ropetvoua: Augus- 
tine and Wordsworth remark: ‘‘Christ sets out 
on a journey, to prepare a place for us. Let 
Him depart; let Him ascend, and not be visible 
to the bodily eye; let Him be hidden from it, 
that thus He may be seen by the eye of faith; 
and being so seen, may be desired; and being 
desired, may be possessed for ever; the desire 
of our love is the preparation of our house in 
heaven.’’—P. S.] 

Ver. 8. And though I go.—Here stress is 
laid upon the going away. To prepare for them 
the place in the inheritance of glory, He must, 
indeed, first leave them. But the going away is 
to be counterbalanced by His coming again to 
take them to Himself. [Meyer: kai éav, not 
x. brav, Jesus does not intend to indicate the 
time of His return, but the consequence of His de- 
parture. The mopeveoda x. éroyudoar are the 
antecedent facts which, once accomplished, result 
in the wdAw épyoua. The nearness or distance 
of this return is left undecided by é¢v.—P. 8. ] 

I come again [7 dAcv ép youar].—Three 
different interpretations: 

1. As referring to the mapovoia of Christ on 
the last day (Origen, Calvin, Lampe, Meyer, 
Hofmann [also Luthardt, Briickner, Ewald] ). 
On which Meyer: It is the idea of the imminent 
Parousia, anidea appearing also in John, though 
with less prominence. [Meyer refers to ch. v. 
28 ff; xxi. 22; 1 John ii. 28.—P. S.] This 
view is contradicted (a) by the erroneousness of 
the supposition that the disciples (or Christ Him- 
self) conceived of the Parousia as so imminent, 
in a chronological sense. (5) By the fact that in 
the true Parousia there is to take place, not a 
re-union between Christ and His people in 
heaven (where Christ is), but a re-union on 
earth (where the Church is; see Rey. chap. xiv. 
and xx ); while here the disclosures made con- 
eern the heaven beyond this ‘life, not the earth 
with its future destiny of glorification. (c) By 
the circumstance that the Present épyouwar de- 
notes a right speedy return of Christ, thus being 
adapted to console these disciples at their sepa- 
ration from Christ and in the sufferings inflicted 
upon them through persecution. 

2. Christ’s coming again to His people, throvgh 
His Spirit, and their reception into the full and 
holy spiritual fellowship of the glorified Christ, 
in accordance with ver. 18 (Liicke, Neander 
[Godet], etc.). But that this spiritual re-union 
is not the precise thing intended by the passage, 
though con-supposed or pre-supposed, results 
from the fact that Christ is here speaking of 
coming to fetch them toa goal whose locality is 
determined, 

8. The words are indicative of a coming of 
Jesus for the purpose of receiving the disciples 
into heaven by means of a blissful death (Grotius, 
Knapp, Baumg.-Crusius, Nitzsch [Reuss, Tho- 
luck, Hengstenberg] and others). Against this 
view Meyer remarks: ‘It isin opposition to these 
words (comp. vers. 21, 22) and to the manner in 
which other portions of the New Testament speak 
of the coming of Christ; death truly transports 
the apostles and martyrs to Christ (2 Cor. v. 8; 
Phil. i. 28; Acts vii. 59), but nowhere is it said 
of Christ that He comes and takes them to Him- 


self. Except in the Paraclete of whom John 
treats, Christ comes only in His glory at the 
Parousia.” Against this we would remind our 
readers that the parable of Lazarus mentions 
a calling for and carrying away of pious souls 
(Luke xvi. 22). There, indeed, the coming of 
angels is still the temporary substitute for Christ’s 
coming Himself. But when dying Stephen prays: 
‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit”’ (Acts vii. 58), 
he takes it for granted that the Lord is coming 
to meet his parting spirit; for this cause he saw 
Jesus beforehand, already standing, 7. e. having 
arisen from His throne, on the point of receiving 
or fetching him (ver. 55). Further, unless we 
are willing to affirm that the saying of Christ, 
John xxi. 22, has not been fulfilled, there is no 
way in which we can understand it except as re- 
ferring to His coming to John in death, to take 
him away with Him. Dying believers also (not 
‘‘Apostles and Martyrs” only) are in Jesus’ 
hand (chap. x. 28). But, without doubt, this 
coming of Jesus to believers in death is connected 
with His spiritual and yet personal coming to 
them in life, in Word and Sacrament, and in the 
Holy Ghost (chap. xvii. 23; Rev. i. 8; chap. iii. 
20) and, similarly, it points to the last coming 
of Christ (Stier, and my Leben Jesu, IL. p. 1351). 
Tholuck: ‘It only remains to explain épyouae 
agreeably to Biblical usage, according to which 
the word to come, to visit, TP, is employed to 


express every revelation of the Lord, every 
manifestation of His power, whether for good or 
evil, comp. vers. 18, 23, 30; Matt. x. 23; xxvi. 
64, and in Revelation whose whole theme is the 
épxeotat of the Lord.” 

[Alford im doc., with Stier and Lange, takes a 
comprehensive ‘ perspective’ view of the coming 
again of our Lord from the resurrection of Christ 
to the final judgment. ‘This gpyouac is begun 
(ver. 18) in His resurrection—carried on (ver. 
23) in the spiritual life (xvi. 22f.), the making 
them ready for the place prepared ;—further ad- 
vanced when each by death is fetched away to be 
with Him (Phil. i. 23); fully completed at His 
coming in glory, when they shall for ever be 
with Him (1 Thess. iv. 17) in the perfected re- 
surrection state.”—P. §.] 

Ver. 4. And whither I go.—See the Text. 
note. According to the Recepta Christ says to 
them: ‘*Ye know the goal whither I go, and so ye 
also know the way.”” This reading seems to be 
confirmed by ver. 5, since Thomas too dis- 
tinguishes between the goal and the way. But 
the connection rests upon the contrast of Christ’s 
spiritual view to the sensual view which Thomas 
takes of the matter. Christ means to say: be- 
cause ye know the way tojthe place to which I 
am going, ye also know the goal. Thomas, on 
the other hand, says: because we know not the 
goal, neither do we know the way. For here the 
subject of discourse is not simply the Father’s 
house, or the Father generally, as the goal of 
Christ (ver. 2, to which Tholuck refers), but 
that place in the hereafter, the place of Christ’s 
glory. The way should be their guide to an in- 
ference concerning the goal. Interpretation of 
the way: 1. The Passion and death of Christ 
(Luther, Grotius and others, Luthardt. Tholuck 
“the way of denial,” chap. xiii. 86; xii. 24, 
26). 2, Christ Himself, in accordance with ver, 
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6 (De Wette, Meyer). Christ most undoubtedly ; 
Christ, however, in His motion; consequently the 
view presented in No. 1.is equally to be held here, 
in accordance with ver. 3 (Tittmann, Knapp). 
The expression is not anacoluthical; it isa speci- 
nen of breviloquence. And.whither I (€y 6, em- 
phatic) go, thither ye know the way. Christ is the 
living way for Himself and His 
with the Father. 

Ver. 5. Thomas saith unto Him: Lord, 
we know not.—This was perfectly correct, 
supposing the goal to be inwardly and outwardly 
determined. Here the way or direction is known 
only by the goal. Grotius: Quodsi ignoretur, 


quz sit meta, non potest via sub rutione vie concipi. - 


But this reflection is an accessory consideration 
merely; the main point is the oppressive sense 
of obscurity, of uncertainty with regard to the 
goal—uncertainty arising from their imperfect 
apprehension of their Lord and Master. 

Ver. 6. Jesus saith unto him: I am the 
way.—The answer of Jesus is not intended to 
divert the over-forward curiosity of Thomas, as 
Calvin supposes. (‘Jn re magis necessaria in- 
sistit.””*) 
know the way to that goal of Christ, because he 
is ignorant of the goal itself. Jesus answers, 
very pertinently: Z am the way; only for Him 
the way means something different from the idea 
which it conveys to the mind of Thomas. The 
contrast is, however, not that which exists be- 
tween an exterior way and a spiritual one; it is 
a contrast between a local, dead, external way 
and a dynamical, living way, with which latter, 
incontrovertibly, the attribute of spirituality is 
bound up. Since the way is the main idea, it 
follows: 1. that the words: the truth and the 
life [xcl 7 dAgdera cal 7 Con], are explicative 
(the truth as well as the life), primarily of this 
way, t.¢. for this reason: because He is abso- 
lutely truth and life; 2. that, on the other hand, 
the words: No one cometh unto the 
Father but by Me, are an applicative cir- 
cumscription. The significative summing up of 
Augustine: vera via vite [the true way of life], 
is inadmissible, for it fuses into one the three de- 
finitions. Neither may they be apprehended as 
three co-ordinate definitions as (1) in respect of 
time; Luther: the beginning, the middle and 
the end on the ladder to heaven; (2) in respect 
of effects, Grotius: exemplum, doctor, dator vite 
zterne. On the contrary, the way is the whole 
idea, metaphorically presented (De Wette, my 
Leben Jesu, p. 1858, Tholuck). We must further 
guard against conceiving of the way as the bare, 
objective means of salvation (Meyer, Tholuck) ; 
it is the objective and effectual means of coming 
to dda with the Father through salvation 
(redemption and glorification comprehended to- 
gether in the predominant idea of glorification). 
But He is the way in an absolute sense because, 
in His own coming from the Father and going 
to the Father, He is absolute motion (the pioneer) 
and in His going firstand bringing to the Father, 
He is the absolute motor. (A warranted double re- 
ference in Augustine, Lampe and others, miscon- 
strued by Tholuck as anirrelevancy ; Heb. ix. 12.) 








pv Yas) 
* [Not consistit, as the original reads in 2d and 3ded. A 
typographical error.—P.8.] wits 
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But now, to enter into particulars, Christ. is 
the truth of this way, the clear manifestation of 
it, because He is, in general, the truth or mani- 
festation of God; and He is the life of this way, 
the animating motive power by which we come 
to the Father, because He is, in general, life, 
This life is, indeed, (a7 aidwoc; it is, however, 
in part conceived of more generally, in part dif- 
ferently applied. The difficult conception of life 
presents for observation these items: the powers 
of development, appearance and action. If we 
turn truth into the metaphorical expression: 
light, then light and life appear side by side as 
exponents of the way,—that being identical with 
love, and, similarly, our transport past hate and 
its exponents, darkness and death, 

No man cometh unto the Father.—« ‘And 
80, when a man is saved, the Lord Christ must 
have a hand in the work,’ says Luther, rightly 
citing these words against Zwingli, who makes 
a Theseus, a Socrates,to be saved even without 
Christ.”” Thus Tholuck; inexactly, however; 
proof should have been adduced that Zwingli 
expressly taught the possibility of being saved in 
the other world withvut Christ, and that Luther, on 
the other hand, advanced the doctrine of salva- 
tion in the other world through Christ. De Wette 
observes: ‘‘the exclusive principle, to the effect, 
namely, that no man cometh unto the I'ather 
but by Christ, is mitigated in reference to those 
who are ignorant of Him as the historical Mes- 
siah, by the fact that He is also the eternal, ideal 
Logos.”’ More definitely stated: that He is also 
the eternal Christ and High-priest. (See 1 Pet. 
TO) iv.,6. 

Ver. 7. If ye had known Me.—In accord- 
ance with the antithesis: known the Father, the 
emphasis falls thus: known Me, not upon éyvor. 
It is not His intention utterly to deny their 
knowledge of His personality; what grieves 
Him, is that they have as yet not recognized in 
Him the absclute way to the absolute goal, z. e. 
the living, heavenly image of the heavenly 
Father,—an image coming from heaven and going 
to heaven. In a knowledge of the eternal, di- 
vine-human personality of Christ they would 
also have obtained a view of the personal Father 
and His love-kingdom in heayen—a kingdom 
elevated above all transitory things. —And from 
henceforth.—The sharp contrast: ye have not 
known the Father, and from henceforth ye know 
Him, is somewhat striking; hence it has been 
the subject of various interpretations: 1. The ¢er- 
minus a quo is imminent in the future; it is the 
time of the communication of the Spirit (Chry- 
sost., Liicke and others; the explanation of 
Kuinoel and others, who apprehend the verbs as 
though they were in the Future tense, is but an- 
other phase of the above). 2. The statement 
is hypothetical: from henceforth, I hope (De 
Wette). 38. The from henceforth is indicative of 
the beginning of appropriation, comp. chap. xv. 
8 (Tholuck). 4. From henceforth, ‘‘after My 
having told you, ver. 6, what I am” (Meyer).— 
The from henceforth denotes that method just now 
to be disclosed by Him, and which He desired 
sharply to define, by which they were to arrive 
at a knowledge of. the Father and the Father’s 
House—the method of faith, namely. Doubt- 
less, however, the dprz at the same time embraces 
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the confirmation of this method by the whole 
grand period of Christ’s death and resurrection, 
whereby, according to Rom. i. 4, He was demon- 
strated to be the Son of God and thus at once 
made the Surety and the Heir of the Father in 
heaven. The kai is expressive of both contrast 
and connection.— Ye have seen Him.—Said 
of the intuitive glance of faith. 

Ver. 8. Philip saith unto Him: Lord, 
show us, efc.—As the seeming contradictions of 
reality darken the glimpse which Thomas’ faith 
might have of things spiritual, so Philip, in like 
manner, looks for the confirmation of faith by 
sight; comp. chap. i. 46; vi. 5. According to 
De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer: he demands that 
Jesus effect a theophany, in accordance with 
Mal. iii. 1; as Ex. xxxiii. 18. The main point 
is this: accepting Christ’s words: ye have seen 
Him, in their literal sense, he requires that Jesus 
should occasion an appearing of the Father out- 
side of Christ; a sign in the heaven, perhaps, 
rather thana theophany. Luther: “he flutters 
up into the clouds.” He declares his faith by 
assuming Jesus to be capable of producing such 
a vision; his failing to perceive the manifesta- 
tion of the Father in Christ, however, proves 
that faith to be but small_—_ And it sufficeth 
us.—J. e. in accordance with the context: it 
suffices to render us certain of the goal above us 
or beyond us, and to make us journey towards 
it with a brave heart; or, to cause us to aban- 
don the expectations we have hitherto entertained 
and to embrace the new hope. 

Ver. 9. And thou hast not known Me.— 
For so long time I have appeared among you and 
hast thow not known the nature of My appearing? 
Not alone from the ‘words and works,” but 
from the whole personality of Christ he should 
have recognized His heavenly origin,which did, 
indeed, display itself in word and work. 

Ver. 10. I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me.—See chap. x. 38. There the 
order is inverted, and with reason. The Father 
is in Christ in virtue of His Father-revelation in 
the works of Christ. Christ is in the Father in 
virtue of His Son-revelation in His words. The 
Jews were to ascend from a belief in His works 
and mission to a belief in His words and indi- 
vidual personality. But the disciples began with 
a belief in His word and they have not to ascend 
to a belief in His works, but to advance to a 
discrimination between the manifestation of the 
Father in Him through His works and His being 
in the Father with His word. Though Christ 
even speaks His word according to the Father’s 
commission (chap. xii. 50), there is still this dis- 
tinction: that the words are His most individual, 
personal life-revelation, while in the works the 
most special concurrence of the Father’s gov- 
ernment is, consciously to Christ, manifested 
in the creation and the human world. We may 
not wipe out this contrast with De Wette: ‘ The 
words that I speak to you, I speak not of My- 
self, and the works that I do, I do not of Myself, 
but the Father who is in Me teacheth Me the 
words and doeth the works.”’ Neither does there 
occur a climactic progression (as Theoph. 
and Liicke pretend): not only are the words 
God’s words, but the works also are God’s works. 
As little are the works here intended as a proof 


that Christ does not speak the words of Himself 
(Grot., Fritzsche, Meyer). Least of all are 
the works to be apprehended as effects of the 
word as ‘the office of teaching”’ (Aug., Nos- 
selt); nor are we to assume with Tholuck the 
existence of an “‘incongruence of contrasts pe- 
culiar to the Johannean style.” Even the’ words 
Christ speaks not of Himself; as the Son He 
utters them from the depths of the Father; as it 
respects them, however, the initiative lies within 
Himself, while for the works the initiative is in 
the Father who permanently dwells in Him 
(uévov). Words and works are the property of 
both Father and Son; the words, however, are 
preéminently and primarily the Son’s, the works 
preéminently and primarily the Father's. 

Ver. 11. Believe me for the very works’ 
sake [d1d rad épya abra mioteveré por). 
—Jesus here turns to the disciples as a body. 
For as Thomas’ doubt was, more or less, the 
doubt of all, so the like was the case with the 
seruple of Philip. The explanation of the verse 
results from the foregoing. As disciples of 
Jesus, they ought first to believe that He was in 
the Father and then to know that the Father 
was in Him. If ye are not able to do this,—it 
is His intention to say to them in a few sharp 
words,—why then go to work the other way: 
begin with the works (in the way pointed out to 
the Jews, chap. x. 88) and, through a belief in 
the divinity of My works, arrive at a belief in 
the divinity of My person. 

Ver. 12. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that believeth in me, the works that I 
do he shall do also, etc.—Now follows, un- 
doubtedly, a new series of consolations. Not 
only shall they be united to Him, but also He 
to them (Tholuck). ‘The further progress of 
the discourse, however, must correspond with 
the principal thought, according to which His 
earthly appearance shall cease to veil from them 
the heavenly house of the Father. The disclosure 
of which we speak, consists in the revelation of that 
personal, heavenly life which issues from His per- 
son as its centre. Verily, verily, therefore it is 
written, he that believeth on Me, 7. e. on the 
divine personality of Christ Himself, the works 
that I do, shall he do also, and greater works than 
these. J. e.: Through this faith there shall be 
developed in that man likewise such a mighty, 
personal spirit-life that works shall be the ne- 
cessary outflowings of the life-spring of person- 
ality, which, originating in Christ, wells up 
within his breast; the heavenly state shall be 
unfolded to him on earth and become his surety 
for the heavenly home, which last should be re- 
garded as the perfect revelation and realization 
of the personal kingdom of love founded by 
Christ in this world.—He that believeth on 
Me.—Not simply applicable ‘to the disciples 
of Jesus” in the strictest sense (Meyer). Still 
the ‘‘ believeth on Me,” is emphatic. Bengel: 
qui Christo de se loquenti credit, i.e. he that be~ 
lieves on Himself, His personality (see ver. 11). 
—The works that I do he shall also do 
himself.—Expressive of the essential relation- 
ship or homogeneousness existing between the 
works of believers and the works of Christ; of 
the eternal progress of Christ’s wonder-works 
through the world by means of Christianity. 


age 
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And (even) greater than these shall he 
do [kai weilova Tobtrwov rorgoer].—The 
«ai is climactic: And even. Tholuck: ‘Ancient 
writers believe this greaterness [je:Covdryc | of the 
épya to consist: 1. In their numerical superior- 
ity; 2. in their local extension beyond Judea; 3. 
in the more striking signs, such as the healing by 
the shadow of Peter, Acts vy. (Theod., Herakl.).* 
Origen: In the victories which believers obtain, 
through faith, over the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Augustine: In the results of the preached 
word in the heathen world. Ch. iv. 88 He 
had, with prophetic glance, declared that others 
would reap what He had sowed; ch. xv. 26, 
27, and, indirectly, ch. viii. 28; xii. 32 are 
likewise indicative of the greater efficacy of the 
Messiah through the medium of the apostolic 
testimony.” Be it observed in this connection 
that even here, ver. 14, it is Christ that will do 
these greater works; the disciples, through their 
prayers in His name, in fellowship with Him, 
are to be but the instruments through which He 
acts, chap. xv. 16; xvi. 28; comp. Acts iii. 6; 
xvi. 18. Luther: ‘For He took but a little 
corner for Himself, to preach and to work mira- 
cles in, and but a little time; whereas the apos- 
tles and their followers have spread themselves 
through the whole world.” Manifestly, Christ 
has in view the greatness of the development 
of His wondrous works throughout the Chris- 
tian ages until the glorification of the world. 
[Alford: ‘ This word peiCova TovTwy is not to be 
evaded (so as to=rA/eiova, Lampe), but taken in 
its full strict sense. And the key to its meaning 
will be found chap. i. 51; v. 20. The works 
which Jesus did, His Apostles also did,—seul., 
raising the dead, etc.; greater works than those 
they did,—not in degree, but in kind: spiritual 
works, under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
which had not yet come in. But they did them, 
not as separate from Him: but in Him, and by 
Him; and so (ch. v. 21) He is said so to do them. 
The work which He did by Peter’s sermon, Acts 
ii., was one of these peiCova tovtwv,—the first- 
fruits of the unspeakable gift. This union of 
them with and in Him is expressed here by ra 
aoyad éyo mud, KaKetvoc mogoe.” ‘He has 
sown, we reap; and the harvest is greater than 
the seed-time.” Stier. Godet (ii. 472) refers the 
petCova to the communication of spiritual life 
which is superior to the healing of the body. 
“< Le terme plus grand ne désigne pas des miracles 
plus prodigicux, mais des miracles dune nature plus 
excellente.”’—P. S.] 

For I am going to the Father, and what- 
ever ye shall ask, etc. [67s yO mpod¢ TOV 
natépa(“ov)ropevouat, kal b, TL dv airh- 
on7€].—Rationale of the preceding and, in the 
abstract, astonishing clause. Various interpre- 
tations: 1. The ropetouac forms the foundation 
for the idea that they are to do the miracles in 
His stead, because of His retirement from the 
scene (Chrysostom, Theophylact and many others 








kerchiefs (Acts xix. 12) and the speaking in new tongues, 
Comp. Mark xvi. 17 ff. But, as Meyer justly says, such a 
mechanical measurement of the greatness of miracles is 
entirely foreign to the New Testament. The true com- 
mentary on the meiova épya is found in the Acts and espe- 
tially the labors of Paul—P. 8.] 


* ales ig refers also to the healing power of Paul’s 
han 
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[A. V.]); 2. because He goes to the Father, i. e. 
to glory with the Father and will thence work in 
them in His might (Luther, Baumg.-Crusius, 
Luthardt and others). In the first case a period 
follows sropsbouac; in the second a comma. 3. 
The two considerations are not to be sundered. 
His going to the Father (éyo is emphasized), as 
well as His being with the Father, is the reason 
for their doing greater miracles (Grotius, Liicke 
and others). When this view of the matter is 
taken, topetoua: is connected with the following 
sentence by a colon (Knapp, Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf). Both items are more di- 
rectly emphasized in chap. xvi. 7, in accordance 
with which our passage is to be explained. 

Ver. 18. Shall ask in My name.—Exposi- 
tion of the import of His going to the Father, 
in reference to their destiny to work miracles. 
Invocation of God in the name of Jesus, in order 
to any ti in the way of works of redemption or 
glorification ; that is, in order to the working of 
miracles. Their power of prayer is to haye no 
other limit than His name. A name is objectively 
the revelation of any subject,—subjectively, ex- 
perience of it; the signature of its consciousness 
stamped upon the consciousness of others. The 
name of the heavenward ascending Jesus is the 
Elijah-mantle left by Him to His people on the 
earth: the sign of the living revelation and 
knowledge of His essence, in which His essence, 
fully concentrated, works. His name, viewed by 
faith, is the continual working of His essence, 
or, rather, of His personality: the element of 
His personal self-revelation in the experience of 
His people; hence a, His word or cognizance, 5. 
His Spirit or mind, c. His works, His institu- 
tions and instigations, d. His aim. Ina word: 
the communion of His Spirit. There are various 
interpretations which form different parts of the 
one just given: 1. Bearing upon the principle. 
Chrysostom: Amidst the invocation of the name 
of Christ (formal); Augustine; In the name of 
Him who is called Salvator (non contra salutem 
nostram);* 2. Bearing upon the medium. Me- 
lanchthon: Me agnito; Luther: With faith in 
Me; Calov: Per meritum meum. 8. Bearing upon 
the end. Erasmus: Jn gloriam Christi. Or upon 
the furtherance of the end; De Wette: In ac- 
cordance with My mind, and in My cause.¢ If 
we desire to sum up all in one, No. 2, setting 
forth the medium, seems best fitted for our pur- 
pose: in faith, knowing and confessing Christ; 
hence, briefly, év Xpiotd, év kvpiw (Liicke), only 
with a-more objective and teleological modifica- 
tion. Manifestly, the prevailing thought is the 
end purposed; hence the predominance of the 
idea: as ambassadors of Christ, the Son of God, 
by virtue of His dééa, See chap. xv. 16; xvi. 
23. Tholuck: ‘‘ When even finite good things 
are prayed for in accordance with the mind of 
Christ, they are desired only as means to the 
final end, Matt. vi. 33. As, however, this may 
be attained by other means, the cardo desiderit is 
fulfilled even when specific requests are denied” 
(Augustine). Nevertheless, the ideal side of 
prayer, its perfect, prophetic nature, is here as- 








* [Similarly Wordsworth: in submission to My will, and 
conducive to your own salvation and to God’s glory.—P. 8.] 

+ (So Alford: “in union with Me, as being Mine, manifest 
ing forth Jesus as the Son of God.”—P. S.] i 
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sumed, and, such being the case, the 6, rz is ful- 
filled in the rodro. 

That will I do [rovro rotgow].—Stress 
falls upon rovro; the éyé, expressed in con- 
junction with mopevouat, is absent here. He will 
do precisely that for which they pray, and in 
such a manner, besides, that their doing in the 
matter shall be vindicated,—their believing, in- 
dividual personality. 

That the Father may be glorified.— 
The end is the ddéa; modified, the dééa of the 
Father ; still more explicitly defined, the dé¢a of 
the Father in the Son. Hence results, also, the 
modification of prayer in the name of Jesus as 
prayer in the ddéa of the name of the Son of 
God, in the name of the glorified Christ. 

Ver. 14. If ye shall ask anything [7] in 
My name, I will do it [é yé—emphatic— 
7 0tH0w].—Ver. 14 appears, at first sight, to be 
a recapitulative repetition of the foregoing (Eu- 
thymius); Bengel, however, very justly gives 
prominence to the éya. Here the definite 6, 72, or 
the thing (this simply 7) is no longer empha- 
sized; but stress is laid upon the asking in the 
name of Jesus,—the mind, the communion of 
spirit with Him, and, to correspond with this, 
upon His doing, as Mis doing. According to the 
preceding verse, He does it won the request of 
the disciples; here He does it through their 
request, Himself, again. At the same time ver. 
14 forms an introduction to vers. 15 and 16. See 
chap. xvi. 28. In the latter passage the doing is 
ascribed to the Father. But the Father operates 
through the Son. Here we see the instrumenta- 
lity, there the final causality. 

Ver. 15. If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments [éadv dyararé fee, TAG évTO- 
Aacg tac émac TnpgyoaTe].—Jesus proceeds 
to explain more fully how the disciples are to at- 
tain to the doing of the greater works in His 
name. The first condition is, however, an as- 
sumption as well; to the effect, namely, that 
they love Him. Thence it will follow that they 
will keep His commandments, embraced, as these 
are, in the one commandment of fellowship. If 
they thus stand in the fellowship of Pe enaedy 
Acts ii, 1, duoSuuaddv éxi rd avté), the Holy 
Ghost shall, at Christ’s intercession, be given 
them. Tholuck: ‘With John, love is no mere 
blissfulness of feeling; it is oneness of will with 
the beloved, ver. 21; chap. xv. 14; 1 John iii. 
18. It is love which makes men susceptible of 
the communication of the Paraclete; the xéoyoc 
cannot receive Him.” A loving contemplation 
of Christ’s personality is the bond of fellowship 
of disciples,—that which makes them a collective 
personality—and in this fellowship they may be- 
come the organ of the personal manifestation of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 16. And I will entreat the Father 
[kat éyw épwrthow rov ra t épa].—Christ 
here makes choice of the term épurav, not 
aire, a8 before, in reference to the disciples. 
Expressive of a more intimate, free and homo- 
geneous relation. In chap. xvi. 26, on the con- 
trary, He says: ob Aéyo, bre épwrfow. Tholuck, 
setting aside Calov’s explanation: non solus, sed 
vobiscum rogabo, remarks: ‘He is there speaking 
of the time when they, in possession of the 
Spirit whose mediation is here promised, shall 
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be able themselves to pray acceptably in that 
Spirit.” 

And he shall give you another repre- 
sentative, or, helper [kai aGAAov wapé- 
kKAntov ddéoet buiv].—Here the great pro- 
mise of the mapdéKAgroc, to speak more accu- 
rately, the GAoc mapdkAnroc, makes its appear- 
ance; the promise of the Holy Ghost, spoken of 
under this name by John only, chap. xiv. 26; 
xv. 26; xvi. 7.* The word itself is never met 
with in the New Testament except in the 
writings of John, yet the designation: dAAoc 
mapakaAnro¢, announces that it may be applied to 
Christ also. 

[The designation of the Holy Ghost, as another 
Paraclete, who would supply Christ’s own place 
in His absence, implies that the Lord Himself is 
the first Paraclete; and this is confirmed by 1 John 
ii. 1, where “ Jesus Christ the righteous” is 
called mapdkAnroc mpd¢ tov rarépa. This allusion 
is lost. to the readers of our English version. I 
quote here beforehand the excellent interpreta- 
tion of Calvin in loc.: «The name Faraclete is 
here applied to Christ as well as to the Spirit, 
and properly: for it is the common office of each 
to console and encourage us and to preserve us 
by their defence. Christ was their patron as 
long as He lived in the world; He then com- 
mitted them to the guidance and protection of 
the Spirit. If any one asks whether we are not 
to-day under the guardianship of Christ, the an- 
swer is easy: Christ is a perpetual Guardian, 
but not visibly. As long as He walked on earth, 
He appeared openly as their Guardian ( patro- 
mus); now He preserves us by His Spirit. He 
calls the Spirit another (se. paracletum) in view 
of the distinction which we observe in the bless- 
ings proceeding from each. It was the appro- 
priate work of Christ, by expiating the sins of 
the world to appease the anger of God, to re- 
deem men from death, to obtain righteousness 
and life. Itis the office of the Spirit, to make 
us partakers of Christ Himself, as well as of all 
His blessings.” The designation Paraclete, ad- 
vocate (as already Irenzus, Adv. her. III. af, 
and also Grotius observed), implies an antithesis 
to the accuser, the xat#yopoc Tov adeAgov, as the 
Spirit of evil is called, Rev. xii. 10. Comp. on 
this whole passage the excellent remarks of the 
late Archdeacon Hare on The Mission of the 
Comforter (a series of Sermons on John xyi. 7- 
11, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
1840, with long notes which are by far the most 
important part of the book), 2d ed. 1850, Bos- 
ton reprint 1854, pp. 348 ff.—P. 8.] 


* [Tlapd«Antos occurs five times in the N. T., four times in 
the Gospel of John, as a designation of the Holy Spirit, and 
once in the first Ep. of John, as applied to Christ. It is always 
translated by the E. V. comforter (following Wiclif ), except 1 
John ii. 1, where it is rendered advocate (after the Vulgate). In 
the Gospel the Vulgate retains the Greek with a slight change 
of Paracletus into Paraclitus ; the long Greek y being turned 
into the short Latin ¢, as in Kyrie eleison. The R. ©. Rhemish 
Version which is constructed on the convenient, but very 
slavish and un-English system “ of taking the words of the 
Vulgate, chipping off the Latin, and tacking on English ter- 
minations,” gives paraclete in all the four passages of the 
Gospel, and advocate in the Epistle, like the Vulgate. Arch- 
deacon Hare observes (Mission of the Comforter, p. 349), that 
to avoid confusion the Greek word might have been angli- 
cized (as baptism, apostle, bishop, deacon, etc.), but that this 
would have obscured our perception of the meaning and, by 
severing it from its etymological associations, deprived it of 
a portion of its power.—P. S.] ; ; 
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1. As to the PHILOLOGICcAL meaning, Meyer 
says: “The rapdkdnroc is, according to classical 
Greek usage, one whois summoned to help; in 
particular, an advocate (advocaius), one who 
Manages another’s cause, or an intercessor. 


With this the talmudic wpI agrees. See 


Buxtorf, Lexicon Talm., p. 1848, and in general 
Wetstein on our passage and Diisterdieck on 1 
John ii. 1.” [It should be added, however, that 
in our passage, as also in Philo De opific. mundi, 
p. 4, and in the Ep. of the church of Vienne, c. 
5, ap. Euseb. y. 2 (both quoted by Knapp and 
Meyer, p. 515), tapdaxAntroc must not be taken in 
the narrow sense of a legal advocate or pleader 


(for which the Greeks generally use the terms. 


oivdcxog and ovvyyopoc), but in the more general 
sense of counsellor, helper, patron. On the phi- 
lological meaning Knapp has a valuable disserta- 
tion De Spiritu 8. et Christo paracletis, in his 
Scripta vari arg. I. pp. 115 sqq. He shows that 
the Greek mapakAyroc and the Latin advocatus, 


answer more nearly to our general term counsel | 


whose office is to advise, direct and support 
rather than to plead. It is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, not only to plead for the disciples, 
but also to plead in them, to direct them in 
all their ways, to give them mouth and wisdom, 
to fulfil the part of a higher conscienge, to sus- 
tain, comfort and cheer them in all their trials 
and to lead them to heaven. Hence the English 
word Advocate, which relates more exclusively to 
the pleading of a cause, is no full equivalent to 
mapakAnroc, and does not cover the whole extent 
of the office of the Spirit. The idea of Comforter 
must be added toit. A Comforter is a spiritual 


Helper. Unfortunately we have no single word 
coéxtensive in signification. See below sub. 2. 
—P.S8.] 


II. InrTERPRETATIONS: 

1. Conformably to the idea of the advocatus in 
its wider sense: assistant, helper, etc., Tertullian, 
Augustine,* Calvin, + Lampe, most of the moderns. 
[Ladd under this head the names of Melancthon, 
Beza, Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Knapp, Liicke, 
Tholuck, De Wette (Beistand), Hengstenberg 
(Fiirsprecher), Godet (défenseur), Hammond, Pier- 
son, Webster and Wilkinson.—P. 8. ] 

2. Comforter, consolator [in accordance with 
the Hellenistic use of mapaxadciy and mapd- 
kAyow |, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact [Cyril, 
Euthymius Zigab.], Jeromet [Erasmus], Luther? 
[Maldonatus, Jansen] and others [A. E, V.]. 
Against this Meyer says (according to the note 
in Liicke, p. 608): ‘‘It rests upon an unphilo- 
logical confusion of the word with mapakigrup 
(Sept., Job xvi. 2) in Aquila and Theodotus.”’|| 





* [So in his 74th Tractate on John; but in the 94th, Augus- 
tine combines the interpretation Advocate with that of Com- 
forter ; both terms being equivalent to the Greek paraclete. 
See the quotation in Hare, p. 352 f.—P. 8.] 

+ [The same may be said of Calvin; see his interpretation 
quoted p. 440.—P. 8.] 

{ [In the Vulgate Jerome, as already observed, retains the 
Greek Paraclitum (Paracletum). Some MSS. of the Itala 
give advocatum.—?. 8.] 

¢ [Luther translates Trdster, Comforter, but explains Ad- 
vocate.—P. 8. 

|| [Meyer, in a footnote, p. 515, urges against this mean- 
ing the passive form tapaxAnros, instead of the active mapa- 
KAnTUKOS (Plat. Republ. p. 524 D.), in accordance with em- 
KAntekds avakAyrtixds, etc, But it should be remembered that 
in the N. T. ragaxaAdw does not mean fo call for, but always 

‘to exhort or to comfort.—P. 8.] ; 
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Nevertheless, we may safely give the Greek exe- 
getes, who are by preference on this side, credi¢ 
for having said something philologically justifi- 
able. That, however, in point of fact, the word 
1 John ii. 1 cannot mean comforter, but only me- 
diator, representative, helper, and that here also 
there is no immediate question of comforting, is 
manifest. 

[The term Comforter, as used in this and the 
16th ch. of John by our E. V., in harmony with 
the Hellenistic use of rapaxadeiv and rapdkAnjore, 
with all the Greek commentators and Luther 
(Troster), carries with it so many sacred associ- 
ations and expresses such an important part of 
the office of the Holy Spirit (comp. the mapd- 
KAgow tov ayiov mvebuaroc, Acts ix. 81), that it 
seems almost sacrilege to exchange it for 
another; and hence Archdeacon Hare and Dean 
Alford, while admitting that Advocate (in the 
wider sense above explained) is the strict ety- 
mological meaning of mapdxAyroc, which satisfies 
1 John ii. 1, yet retain the E. V. and combine 
the idea of help and strength with that of conso- 
lation in the term.* Olshausen does the same 
among German commentators.¢ We should re- 
member that the English word Comforter origi- 
nally means not only Consoler, as now, but 
primarily also Strengthener and Supporter, agree- 
ably to its derivation from the Latin confortari, 
to strengthen, which, though scarcely found in 
classical Latin, is common in the Vulgate, and 
was frequently used in its Latin sense by Wicl f, 
e.g. Luke xxii. 48; Acts ix. 19; 1 Cor. xvi. 138; 
Phil. iv. 18. In this sense it falls in with the 
connection and object of our Lord, which was, 
not merely to comfort the disciples for the loss 
of His visible presence, but mainly to strengthen 
their hearts. Dr. Lange, as will be seen below, 
likewise takes a broader but somewhat different 
view and combines in rapdkAnroc the idea of 
Helper (Beistand) with that of Mediator (Ver- 
mittler), and hence translates it Representative 
( Vertreter).—P. 8.] 

8. Teacher, Theod. of Mopsueste [Ernesti, 
Opusc. p. 215], Hofmann (Schrifibeweis, II. 2, p. 
17), Luthardt [also Campbell who inappropri- 
ately translates Monitor.—P. S,], This view has 
less to support it than either of the others. 

In reference to No. 1, explanations are again 
divided: 

a. Ancient exegetes explain advocatus as equi- 
valent to cause patronus, orator, against which 
view Liicke observes: ‘this would guit 1 John 
ii. 1, but not the passages of the Gospel.” 

6. It was Knapp who, supported by the usage 
of the term, in pure Greek writers as well as in 
Jewish ones availing themselves of the language, 
also in the writings of the Rabbins who have 


adopted the Greek word (w"p23), etc., demon- 
strated that the word originally possessed the 
general signification of a helper [Beistand]. ‘The 
office of helper as performed by the Holy Ghost 





* [Wordsworth goes beyond these limits and makes mapa< 
kAntos to mean Sanctifier, Teacher, Comforter, Exhorter, In- 
spirer, Counsellor, Guide, eéc., all in one.—P. §.] : 

{Olshausen remarks 7m loc., that the original meaning, 
advocatus, called to aid, is lost in the more general idea of 
helper, assistant, comforter ; that this idea suits admirably the 
connection in all passages where the word is applied to the 
Holy Spirit, but that advocate is better suited in 1 John ii. 
where it is used of Christ.—P, 8.] 
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consists of directing and leading to the truth, 
testifying and reminding, teaching and glorify- 
ing.” Against this view, it must be observed: 
(a) Christ arrives at the idea of the aAAo¢ mapaKh. 
through the promise: ‘‘ What ye shall ask in My 
name, I will do.” He will mediate with God for 
His accomplishment of their work. Thus He is 
the Mediator, 1 John ii. 1. (5) The GArog 
mapdkA, is described as ‘the Spirit of truth; ”’ 
as such He is the Mediator through whose instru- 
mentality believers are made one with the 
Father in Christ; He transports them into 
Christ, thus making them certain and glad of the 
operations of God. Without doubt, then, He is 
a helper, but itis because He is a mediator (see 
Rom. viii. 26, 27); ¢.e. since He conducts their 
cause before God, He conducts it before the 
world; (not vice versa), 

III. DoamaticaL question. Tholuck: ‘The 
representative of the departing One is called, in 
these discourses, tapdxA. (rather dAAo¢g mapaka.), 
again, mvetpa tic aAySeciac here and in chap. xv. 
26; xvi. 18,—not immediately Ore dé&cdéricto¢ 
éorat (Chrysostom), but on account of His being 
the Mediator of the theocratic and practival 
truth which, according to ver. 9, is Christ Him- 
self; again, according to ver. 26, He is called 
rvevpa dytov and, according to an expression 
peculiar to Luke, divauic rov tyicrov, Luke 
xxiv. 49; i. 85; Actsi. 8. He is called GAAoc, 
for it is not Christ according to His historical 
appearing. Yet again it is also Christ Himself 
ver. 18; that which, according to chap. xvi. 25; 
xvii. 26 (yvwpiow), is declared to them by Christ, 
is, according to chap. xvi. 14, to be declared to 
them by the Spirit, for He shall take of His 
(Christ’s). These declarations lead us to the be- 
lief that, in John, by this rvedua we must under- 
stand Christ, glorified intoa spirit. The view 
setting forth this mvedua as a ‘self, distinct from 
Christ’ has lately been revived by Olshausen, 
Meyer, Schmid, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 
I. p. 108; Brickner, p. 230; Hofmann, I. p. 165. 
No arguments but those of Quenstadt have 
been brought forward in favor of it.” It is 
strange that Tholuck will admit neither the ex- 
pression dAdoc rapakd., nor the ped’ budv, nor 
the masculine éxeivoc, nor the diddé&er, AaAjosc, 
etc., as a proof that the Spirit is designated as 
another self, although he fully grants the hypos- 
tatizing of the Holy Ghost in the dogmatical 
conception of the Divinity. But if in this point 
dogmatics are to find their support in Paul, not 
in John, the latter is thrust into a false posi- 
tion, unsustained by the fact that he has given 
the deepest conception of the doctrinal system 
of the New Testament. That Christ alternately 
speaks of the coming of the Holy Spirit and 
of His own return, does not justify the ex- 
pression by which the rveiua is in this instance 
declared to be ‘Christ glorified into a spirit;” 
it is an expression inadmissible in any case,— 
Christ being, indeed, glorified zx the Spirit and 
through the Spirit, but not into a spirit.* We 
might almost as well say that the Father is, ac- 





* [Meyer also (p.516) calls Tholuck’s idea that the Para- 
clete is der zu Geist verkliirte Christus, obscure, unjohannean 
and unbiblical. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 17. Against a similar con- 
founding of the Logos with the Spirit by Reuss, see Godet II. 
p- 480.—P. 8.] 


cording to ver. 9, glorified into Christ. We have 
seen that the two expressions; I in the Father, 
the Father in Me (chap. x. 88; xiv. 10), do not 
mean the same thing. The former is indicative 
of the personality of Christ, the other of the 
personality of the Father as manifested in Christ. 
Precisely in the same way do the expressions: 
yein Me, and I in you, ver. 20, differ. By the 
translation of Christ’s personality into the disci- 
ples, they are translated into Him as personali’ 
ties; but that whereby they, being translated into 
Christ, are made one personality with Christ, is 
that very GAAoc and éxeivoc, the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. For the Holy Ghost Himself shall 
not only be in them, but also with them, ver. 17. 
Inasmuch as He isin them, Christ Himself is 
with them; inasmuch as He is with them, He is 
the dAdoc rapdkA. and Christ isinthem. That is, 
the fellowship rests, in individuals, upon the 
manifestation of the glorified Christ; individuals 
rest, as Christ’s fellowship, upon the revelation of 
the Holy Ghost. Hence we may likewise expect 
the two ideas: in what degree Christ, in the 
Holy Ghost, is with them, and in what degree 
the Holy Ghost, in Christ, is with them, to branch 
out and divide when we ponder over them. 
First, then, the discourse turns upon this point: 
Christ comes to them again, the Holy Ghost being in 
them, vers. 18-31. The second point discussed 
is this: they shall be in Christ, the Holy Ghost 
being with them, chap. xv.1 to chap. xvi. 15. The 
conclusion embraces both items in the promise 
of the resurrection, chap. xvi. 16-83. 

That he may be with you for ever 
[iva ped’ budv f ele Tov aidva].—See the 
Textuat Nores. Observe, moreover, the pes? 
buoy, in accordance with the preceding elucida- 
tion. The eic tov aldva is explained by Meyer 
as having reference to the aidy péAAwov. But 
doubtless such a fact would be more definitely 
expressed, 

Ver. 17. The Spirit of truth [7d rvetua 
THO GAy8 eiac}].—The Holy Ghost is the living, 
personal, divine unity of complete revelation 
and, as such, the Spirit of truth (see chap. xy. 
26; xvi. 13). He is the Spirit of truth, inas- 
much as He makes objective truth subjective in 
believers, in order to the knowledge of truth. 
Objectively He is the Spirit of God (Rom. viii. 
14), and God Himself (Acts v.); the Spirit of 
the Father (Matt. x. 20); the Spirit of Christ 
ae viii. 9); the Spirit of the Lord (2 Cor. iii. 

7), the Holy Spirit (Acts ii.). Subjectively He 
is the Spirit of truth, the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation (Eph. i. 17), the Spirit cf power, of 
love and of a sound mind (2 Tim. i. 7), the Spirit 
of adoption, of prayer (Rom. viii. 15), the Spirit 
of sanctification (Rom. i. 4), of life (Rom. viii 
10), of meekness (1 Cor. iv. 21), of comfort (Acts 
ix. 81), of glory (1 Pet. iv. 14), of Sealing, of 
the earnest of eternal life (Eph. i. 13, 14), of al 
Christian charismata (1 Cor. xii. 4). As the 
Spirit of truth, the Holy Ghost applies to be- 
lievers the full truth of the perfect revelation of 
God in Christ. 

Whom the world cannot receive [é 
6 Ké6omocg ov dbvatas 4a B eiv].—The world 
as world. Why not? 1. It does not see 
him [r+ ob Sewpet abr 6] in His manifesta- 
tions, because it lacks the eye of faith. It does 
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‘not even see the One God above the world, much 
less the oneness of His manifestations in the 
world. And hence 2. it does not know him 
[ovdés yevdoker avd]. It lacks experience 
of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. ii. 14.—But ye know 
him [ipeic 68 yevdckere avr6]. The im- 
minent future is already truly present, inasmuch 
ag they have commenced to recognize the Holy 
Ghost in the manifestations of Christ, Matt. xvi. 
17. They are already beginning to have an ex- 
perimental knowledge of Him. Nevertheless, 
the full expression is indicative of a future, near 
at hand. Proof: He remaineth with you, 
and will be in you [6rz rap’ bpiv péverr* 
kat év buiv écrac]. He will not relinquish 
(Present) His activity among them (see Luke 
xxii. 32), until He comes with all His influences 
to dwell in them. Meyer correctly: Since ‘* His 
abode is in the midst of them, in the Christian 
communion.” It is necessary to add, however: 
since He will maintain His uninterrupted activity 
amongst you until He comes to be fully revealed 
in you. Not until then, indeed, will He in full 
Ineasure be with them and abide with them as the 
Holy Ghost. The one Future éora:, will be, is 
contradictory of Meyer’s assumption: namely, 
that the Present y.véoxete should be taken as ab- 
solute, without respect to any set time. 

Ver. 18.I leave you not as orphans be- 
hind Me. Icome to you [ot a¢ygow tpac 
opoavovtsc, Epyopat rpd¢g buac. The 
rendering of Tyndale and the A. V., comfortless, 
may have been chosen with reference to the Com- 
forter, but is no translation of dp¢avot¢ and im- 
pairs the force and beauty of the original. Wic- 
lif has fadirless. The marginal reading orphans 
ought to have been inserted in the text.—P. S.] 
See Mark xii. 19. The rexvia, chap. xiii. 33, an 
expression of marpixy eborAayyvia (Euthymius 
Zigabenus): I come unto you, the Present. [Not 
will come, a3 in the A. V. which follows the Vul- 
gate: veniam.—P.8.] A connecting ydép would 
do away with the pure antithesis.; I go not 
away from you in the sense of leaving you or- 
phans; on the contrary, it is now that I dotruly 
come unto you. In what respect is this true? 

1. It is not to be understood as signifying 
Christ’s Parousia in the abstract (Augustine, 
Beda, etc., Luthardt, Hofmann; against which 
vers. 19, 20ff), although this glorious coming 
of Christ continues until the Parousia. 

2. Nor the manifestations subsequent to the 
resurrection (the Greek exegetes: Origen, Chry- 
sostom, etc., Rupert, Grotius [Ewald, who how- 
ever spiritualizes and idealizes theresurrection }). 
Against this view too vers. 20, 21, 23; chap. xvi. 
16, 22, 28 are cited. Hence 

3. Christ’s spiritual coming through the Para- 
clete is intended (Calvin, Liicke and most of the 
moderns [Olshausen, Tholuck, Meyer, Biumlein, 
Godet'] ). 

4. We, however, uphold the explanation, ac— 
cording to which Christ had in view both His 
corporeal and His spiritual return (Luther, Beza, 
Lampe and De Wette [also Ebrard and Heng- 
stenberg]); for His spiritual return was con- 





* [The absolute present, not 'the future weevet, manebit 
(Vulg.). Comp. Meyer in loc.—P. 8 


+ [Meyer explains the omission of a connecting particle 
from the deep emotion.—P. 8.] 
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ditioned upon His first returning in the body— 
upon His resurrection as the consummation of 
His revelation (without Easter no Pentecost). 
There is no double meaning in this interpreta- 
tion, forasmuch as the manifestations of the 
Risen One were assisted by the operation of the 
Spirit and the pouring out of the Holy Ghost 
was the means of perfectly revealing the Risen 
and Glorified One. Tholuck remarks on the op- 
posite side, that the seeing again, spoken of 
chap. xvi. 16, is conditioned upon His going to 
the Father. True, but it was on His way to the 
Father that He saw them again, John xx. Tho- 
luck’s assertion of the identity of the returning 
Christ and the before-mentioned dAAoc rapdaxd. 
is of a piece with the disregard of the contrast : 
being with you and being in you, or the contrast 
between the mapd«d. and the dAado¢g mapaxa. 
Ver. 19. Yet a little while, etc. ["Ere 
pexpdv, se. éoTr].—Mexkpor, cai, 1 Opt. 
See chap. xiii. 83 [xvi. 16; Heb. x. 87; Hos. i. 
4].- From now until the moment when He was 
removed from the world by death, less than 
twenty-four hours elapsed.—But ye see Me. 
Tholuck: Not ‘ye shall see Me again,” but: 
‘“‘your eyes shall be opened to perceive Me.” 
Against this be it observed that the same verb 
(Sewpetv) is used to express the not-seeing of the ~ 
world. Beyond a doubt, the imminent seeing of 
the Risen One with the bodily eye is meant; a 
sight destined for the disciples but denied to the 
world. The second little pexpdv, from the death 
to the resurrection of Christ, is swallowed up in 
the first ~ixpdv. The fact that this Jewpeiv of 
the disciples passes into the spiritual, eternal 
contemplation of Christ, does not militate against - 
the bodily seeiag of Him to begin with. The 
subsequent sentence is expressly indicative of 
this bodily seeing again: ‘‘for I live,” etc. This 
seeing of Christ is to be brought about by the 
life of Christ.—For I live, and yealso shall 
live [6re éy& C0, Kat bpetc CHoecve. 
The reason of the preceding Sewpeire we. Not: 
‘¢ Because I live, ye shall live also,” Beza, A. V., 
Godet.—P. S.] The antithesis of Present and 
Future supports the exegesis. The Present: / 
live, is expressive of His divine vital power, out- 
lasting death (see ch. v.) ch. xii.; Rev. i. 18).* 
Luther: ‘“‘Heis the Person whom death could 
not devour, though, as it regards His bodily life, 
it did indeed kill Him.” But His thus living, as 
the God-Man, mighty in life, is at the same time 
indicative of His living againin the resurrec- 
tion, —a fact proved by the promise: ye shall live. 
For Christ’s life has, by His death and resurrec- 
tion, become the principle of the new life of His 
people, Rom. vi. 8; Eph. i. 19,20. The one- 
sided interpretations of these words as having 
reference to the resurrection,— interpretations 
quoted by Meyer—(Grotius: Ye shall see Me 
really alive [non spectrum], and ye yourselves 
shall survive in the midst of the dangers immi- 
nent upon you; or Theophylact: Ye shall be as 





* [Bengel: Non modo vivaM, sed vIvo; Apoc. i.18. VE 
vets, futurum; nam vita fidelium sequitur vitam Jesu; et 
non ex se, sed ex illo vivunt; vi. 57. Meyer’s note on this 
passage is excellent. On these assuring words of Christ 
Schleiermacher, in the touching funeral discourse of his only 
son Nathanael, despairing of all philosophical arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, firmly placed his hope and 
trust for a future life.—P. 8.] 
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men who have received new life; or Augustine: 
Ye shall rise at the last day) do no detriment to 
the general application of the saying to the re- 
surrection. 

Ver. 20. At that day ye shall know [’Ev 
éxelvy TH HuEpa yvaoeave vmetc, OTL 
éyo év7@ warpi povkat tyeic év éuol 
«ayo év bpiv].—Various interpretations: 1. 
Reference to the resurrection (see the next note) ; 
2. Meyer: ‘its historical fulfilment was the day 
of Pentecost;” 8. Luthardt: the day of the Pa- 
rousia; 4, De Wette: in that time. Be it observed 
that the day of the resurrection became fur them 
not only the continually returning day of the 
Lord, or Sunday, but also the day kar’ éoxHv, 
the new Day of their life. Ye will know that I 
am in the Father.—J. e. ye will recognize My 
divine personality. It means more than the 
words: the Father in Me.—And ye in Me. 
i.e. personalities who have attained unto new 
life, who are in Christ through the Holy Ghost 
because Christ is in them (I in you) by means 
of His glorified personality, the spirit of His 
glorified life. See note to ver. 16. 

Ver. 21. He that hath my command- 
ments. [0 éywv tac évroddg pov kai 
THpOv avtdc Exeivdg EoTtLv 6 ayan ay 
ye|.—The 6 éywv is emphatic, significant of that 
inward appropriation whereby the words of 
Christ are become the vdéuoc tov mvebuatoc. The 
proof of this living possession will be the keeping 
of His commandments. And that shall be the 
mark of love to Jesus. Now love to Jesus is that 
whereupon an experience of the Father’s love is 
conditioned [ayanyndgoetas bxd TOW Ta- 
Tpéc pov]; and that, again, is proved by the 
sending of the Holy Ghost. But the sending of 
the Holy Ghost is, at the same time, an act of 
Christ’s love towards the believer; an act in 
which He manifests Himself to the believer as 
the heavenly Christ [kat éy® Gyarqow at- 
T6v Kai éEugaviow avtT@ éEmavrér]. 
Hence the discourse neither bears solely upon 
the appearings of the Risen One (Grotius), nor 
has it a general reference to the Parousia con- 
sidered in the abstract (Luthardt), It is this 
manifestation of Christ through the Holy Ghost 
which, to Philip and the disciples generally, is 
to supply and overbalance the wonted, actual, 
visible presence of Christ. 

Ver. 22. Judas, not Iscariot. ovy 6 ’Io- 
kapcoatyo. To be distinguished from that trai- 
tor. The reader was indeed aware of the de- 
parture of the traitor, according to ch. xiii. 30, 
as also that he could not (according to Bengel) 
again be present. It was not John’s desire on 
this occasion to give utterance to his “ profound 
abhorrence” of the traitor [Meyer, Alford]; 
willingly, however, did he bring into view the 
contrast between that malicious Judas who de- 
spaired of Christ’s cause, and this other Judas, 
replete with enthusiasm and energy, even now 
conceiving of his Lord as one certain of victory, 
for whom the conquest of the world—and that 
too in a material sense—was reserved.—Thad- 
deus or Lebbeus according to Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 
16 (see Comm. on Matt. p, 182, Am. Ed.). It is, 
then, one of the brothers of the Lord (Comm. on 
Matt. p. 256 ff. Am. Ed.; my Apost. Zeitalter, p. 


189) and, as the brother of James the son of Al-. 


pheus, the author of the epistle of Jude. His 
name (the courageous or stout-hearted) as well as 
his participation in the scene, Mark iii. 21,. in 
the challenge, John vii. 8 and the character 
of his epistle, give him the appearance of a pe- 
culiarly energetic and courageous nature. These 
characteristics perfectly correspond with the 
question in our chapter; the query is expressive 
of his expectation that Jesus would manifest 
Himself to the world. In this saying there 
echoes once more with sufficient distinctness the 
demand (ch. vii. 8) that Jesus should labor 
openly in Jerusalem (Leben Jesu I. p. 149 and 
1360). The ecclesiastical tradition respecting 
Judas Thaddeus or Lebbeus, see in Winer under 
that art.: Apostol. Zeitalter I. p. 407. 

How is it that Thou wilt manifest 
Thyself, etc.2 Ti yéyovev, What has hap- 
pened? what is the reason? J. e. in spite of all 
the threats and persecutions of Thine enemies, 
there seemeth to me as yet no sufficient reason 
for this holding back. This courage may in part 
rest upon the expectation that the Messiah, if 
He manifest Himself at all, must manifest Him- 
self to the whole world in His judicial glory;. a 
view which Tholuck upholds by the citation of 
Dillmann on the Book of Enoch, chap. xxx. 
Christ’s answer, however, renders it more pro- 
bable that Judas entertained the hope that the 
whole world would pay Him homage if He should 
manifest Himself in full. ; 

Ver. 23. If a man love Me, he will, etc. 
[CEdv reg aGyan@ pe, Tov Adyov pov. 
Tapyoet). Bengel: tov Adyov pov, sermo- 
nem meum. Sermo unus est, in hoc versu, respectu 
fidelium ; sermones plures (rodc¢ Adyoue Lo v), 
respectu infidelium, qui discerpunt, ver. 24.—P. S.] 
In the following reply Jesus sketches the con- 
trast between His people and the world, assign- 
ing such contrast as the reason which renders it 
impossible for Him to manifest Himself to the 
world or to make His abode in it. Beit observed 
that Jesus has inverted the similarly sounding 
words in ver. 21. There it is: “he that hath 
My commandments and keepeth them, he it. is 
that loveth Me;” here: ‘if any man love Me, 
he will keep My word.’? There must be some 
good reason for this antithesis. The proof of 
the inner life, in antithesis to the visible world, 
must itself be visible; for this cause ver. 21 the 
keeping of the commandments ig mentioned first 
as an evidence of love. The proof of the divine 
life, however, in antithesis to the ungodly life of 
the world, must be love for Christ, since the 
world can counterfeit the inner life and the keep- 
ing of the commandments. In the one case, the 
proof of the sudyective truth of the religious life, 
a. €. the antithesis to sensuality, suffices; in the 
other, Christ treats of the proof of the objective 
truth of the religious life, 2. e. of the antithesis 
to demoniacalness. Ascetics may have some inner 
life, and yet may subjectively belong to the world; 
but believers in justification, they being truly in 
Christ, do not belong to the world. Thus, love 
to Christ is the foundation. It keeps His word 
as His objective portrait andlaw. The believer, 
pursuing this course, is well-pleasing to the 
Father. Therefore, the Father comes to him 
with the Son (by means of the Holy Ghost, the 
Paraclete). For the manifestation of Christ ig 


a 


that awaits you beyond this world. Thus much 


‘jt, it shall be certain. 
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this: the glorificationof the Father through the 
Son,—of the Son with the Father through the 
Holy Ghost. ‘he Father will manifest Himself 
through the Son, the Son through the Holy 
Ghost. They make their abode with him [wov7y 
rap avT@ nolgoopmer], not merely im him; 
i. e. they found a community, a place where the 
Triune God manifests Himself—which commu- 
nity forms a contrast to the world. The rap’ 
aire does not mean: in his dwelling. The Spirit 
is not only in the faithful, but with them as well; 
He forms a fellowship of believers, the Church. 
Thus He builds the spiritual house for an indi- 
vidual. The dwelling with him presupposes a 
dwelling in him. (We may quote as a curiosity. 
the explanation of Semler and Less: Christ and 
the disciples shall come unto the Father and 
make their abode with Him). New Testament 


realization of the tabernacling of God amongst 


His people, Lev. xxvi. 11; prophesied Ezek. 
xxxvii. 26 and in loc. The real Shekina. 

Ver. 24. He that loveth Me not ['0 47 
ayarav we Tove Adyoug pov ov tTHpet]. 
—Characteristic of the world. The world, as an 
ungodly world, loves itself; its tendency is not 
centripetal but centrifugal; hence it loves not 
Christ. Hence it keeps not Christ’s word as a 
living word, for the reason that it lacks the bond 
that should hold it and Christ together—namely, 
the Spirit. Now in failing to keep Christ’s word 
it also fails to keep the Father’s word which He 
has sent into the world with Christ [kai 6 Adyo¢ 
dv aeovere, ovK EaTLV Epdc, GAAa TOU 
réumarvroc pe matpdc). And thus the 
preliminary condition on which depends the 
manifestation of God to the world, is wanting; 
that condition is the medium and focus of His 
word. 

Ver. 25. These things I have spoken 
untoyou. [Tatra AcAaAnka bplv wrap’ 
butv wévov].—l. e. thus much of the heavenly 
life on earth as the sign of the heavenly home 


ye can understand now through My words. At 
some future time, however, the Paraclete shall 
make it all perfectly clear to you (see chap. xvi. 
12). Tavra reAaAnxa. Perfect. Ihave spoken 


Ver. 26. But the Paraclete, etc. [6 dé ma- 
mEmpet 
6 ratap iv r@ OvéuaTti pov, Exeivoc 
buac dcdager Ta ravTa kal VTomvgoet 
buac mavra, & elrov bpiv|.—The desig- 
nation of the Paraclete is more definite. The 
different predicates are summed up together : 
the Paraclete—the Holy Ghost—whom the Father 
sends—in the name of Jesus. Different inter- 
pretations of the év ro dvouati pov: 1. Grotius 
(Liicke and others): At My intercession (in 
meam gratiam, with reference to ver. TAN. 2. 
Euthymius Zigabenus and others: Instead of Me, 
j. e. not, as Meyer explains: He will send Him 
instead of My sending Him, but: He will send 
Him as the representative of Me in My charac- 
ter of Ambassador. 3. Meyer: So that the 
name of Jesus is the sphere containing the divine 
purpose and will which are to be accomplished 
by the sending. The object of God’s intent and 
design is the name of Jesus. Since the name is 
the subjective knowledge of an objective mani- 
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festation, the sense is: in the knowledge of 
Christ, perfected through the perfect manifesta- 
tion of Christ,—in the glorified Christ,—in His 
inclination towards the Church, in the Church’s 
inclination towards Him, a bias effected by love 
to Him and by the keeping of His word. Luther, 
Here the emphatic words are: in My name and: 
what I have said unto you. 

He will teach you all things and bring 
all things to your remembrance.—The 
proximate reference is to the subject of chap. 
xiv., the heavenly home, the heavenly goal. 
But, together with His teachings on this head, 
He is tc be the means of imparting all fulness 
of Christian knowledge regarding the whole plan 
of salvation (ravra). The first promise embraces 
the whole Christian science of salvation, pro- 
gressing, as it does, in infinitum ; the second its 
inalienable principial basis: that which Christ 
has said. It is not specifically new truths that 
the Holy Ghost will teach; not specifically sup- 
plementary ones (traditions in the Romish sense), 
still less such as shall take the place of those 
taught by Christ (as the fanatics and enthusiasts 
would have it), or correct and contradict these 
(according to Rationalism), His teaching shall 
consist in reminding men of the word of Christ, 
in giving them a subjective understanding of the 
same. In performing this His office, He shall 
unfetter the word—break down the barriers of 
individualization, parable, misunderstanding— 
thus causing it to develop into an ever-living or- 
ganism of doctrine, the specific soul and cha- 
racter of which does, nevertheless, remain the 
word of Christ. The first xévra says that every 
one of Christ’s words shall attain its full devel- 
opment; hence it refers to the infinite import 
or capability of development belonging to His 
words. The second mdvra declares that none 
of the words of Christ shall be lost, that they 
all, as items of His doctrine, shall become ope- 
rative. The interpretation of Grotius, according 
to which @ elrov tuiv extends even to the first 
mavra, has the effect of confusing the parallels 
and intrenching upon the independence of the 
Spirit. The meaning is not: everything that I 
have told you, He shall teach you and remind 
you of,—but: He shall teach you all things, 
whilst He brings all things that I have told you, 
to your remembrance. The xaé is explicative. 

{The work of the Spirit is the appropriation 
of Christ to the believer. ‘‘ Dicente Filio,” says 
Augustine, ‘ verba capimus, docente Spiritu eadem 
verba intelligimus.” Objectively all is done by 
Christ, subjectively the same work is done or 
applied every day by the Spirit. The fulfilment 
of this promise of the Holy Spirit to the Apostles, 
who was to guide them into the whole truth and 
give them the right understanding of Christ’ 
teaching, guarantees their inspiration, sufficiency 
and authority as witnesses of our Lord, and is 
abundantly testified by their writings, which 
carry in themselves their own best evidence, as 
the shining sun proves his existence to all but 
the blind. The wdvra furnishes a strong argu- 
ment for the completeness of the New Testament 
revelation and against the Romish doctrine of 
ecclesiastical tradition, in the sense of an addi- 
tional and co-ordinate source and rule of faith. 
For two of the most important dogmas of modern 
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Romanism—the sinlessness of Mary and the in- 
fallibility of the pope—there is not the faintest 
trace in the apostolic writings.—P, S.] 

Ver. 27. A peace I leave with you [Eip#- 
ynv adinut Vuir, etpgynv THY pny Oi- 
dwt tutv).—According to Luther (Neander 
and others) this. is the farewell-greeting of 
Christ to His people (comp. 1 Pet. v. 14; 3 John 
ver. 14), Luther: ‘These are last words, as of 
pne who, on the eve of departure, says good 
night or invokes a blessing.”” Tholuck remarks, 
against-this view, that Christ is not going away 
from them, but that they are going with Him 
(ver. 31), and that in this case the correspond- 
ing phrase could not mean ei. do:évai, but only 
diddvat or Aéyerv. And so adgcéraz (still according 
to Tholuck) should be taken in the sense of leav- 
ing behind, namely, as a parting gift, and it is 
the peace of reconciliation that Jesus speaks of. 
But this deeper meaning offers no obstacle to the 
belief that to the concrete fact of His departure 
He affixes His peace as a parting greeting. The 
Hebrew greeting was perfectly adapted to ex- 
press this union of the highest with the trivial. 
And as certainly as the saying of the Risen 
One: Peace be with you (John xx, 19, 21), is the 
customary salutation and yet, at the same time, 

_the announcement of the resurrection peace, just 
so certainly is the leaving of peace here at once 
the higher farewell greeting of Jesus and a real 
gift of peace. But there is nothing contradic- 
tious in the fact that parting friends may bid 
each other good-bye, perchance more than once, 
and still walk a little way together. It is here 
that the subject we have been considering—viz., 
the going of Jesus to heaven, in order to the 
preparation of the place for His disciples—is 
brought toa conclusion. The term d¢ginu: is ex- 
plained by the too slightly estimated did. Thus 


the Hebrew Diy, prosperity, peace (go in peace, 


ov J, 1 Sam. i. 17, ete; Mark v. 384, ete.; 


see the farewell salutations Eph. vi. 23 [1 Pet. 
yv. 14; 3 John ver. 13]), in this place certainly 
peace of soul likewise; this interpretation is dis- 
puted by Meyer.*—My peace (peace-greeting) 
Igive unto you [eipguny rHv éuqr didaue 
i iv].—We question the generally assumed 
identity of this saying with the foregoing one: 
‘‘A peace (elpfvyv) I leave unto you.” On the 
vontrary, the emphasis: “My peace” (77) 
éuqv) is of itself indicative of an antithesis. It 
is the intention of Jesus to declare in the strong- 
est manner possible that His greeting on seeing 
them again shall follow fast upon His parting 
salutation, and that He will not present to them 
that full peace-greeting which is His specific 
property until, meeting them again, He salutes 
them, bringing His perfect and entire peace. 
With @ peace [ left you; with My peace I am 
with you again. I leave you a peace for a sup- 
port; it is sufficient to keep you upright; My 
full peace I will give unto you. The most lively 


construction of the words: after a little while, 
ver. 19. 





_ *[(In the fifth edition (p. 524) where Meyer takes eipijvy 
indeed in the most general sense of prosperity, like the He- 
brew Shalom but so as to include “the peace of redemp- 
ee 3) reconciliation with God as the first essential element.” 
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Not as the world giveth [ot ckavoc J 
Kéopog didwot, éy@ Oidoue buiv).— 
The proposition is, undoubtedly, a general one, 
not for this reason, however, should its applica- 
tion to the world’s empty forms of greeting 
(Grotius, Bengel and others) be denied (De 
Wette, Meyer, Tholuck).* In the world also 
the manner of salutation on going and coming 
is connected with the manner of giving. The 
world gives as it greets, 7. e. in a vain and empty 
way, 1 Johnii. 17. Having just recognized an 
antithesis in the words of Christ: ‘I leave you 
a peace” at parting, “(I give you My peace” at 
our new union, it readily occurs to us to medi- 
tate upon the inverted conduct of the world. 
At the start the world with its greetings pro- 
mises golden mountains; coldly and heartlessly 
it takes leave of its servants and prepares them 
an end full of terrors. It fared literally thus 
with Judas. Christ makes a warm and comforting 
Jarewell-greeting the forerunner of the beatific salu- 
tation which shall accompany the eternal meeting. 

Let not your heart be troubled, nor let 
it be afraid [u7 trapaccéictwe ivav 4 
kapdia uwydé d&1Acatw].—Repetition of the 
exhortation ver. 1; hence the indication of a 
concluded meditation. The annexed devAcérw 
(which is found in this place only in the New 
Testament)} proves that He views the trembling 
more as a natural emotion that might seize them 
at the thought of a hopeless parting, while in 
uttering the decAudrw His mind is contemplating 
the danger of a cowardly course of conduct pro- 
ceeding from that emotion. 

Ver, 28. Said unto you, etc. [7xKoboare 
OTe éy@ eiwov buiv imdyo Kai Epyouat 
mpoc¢ tmac)].—See ver. 2. At the same time, 
however, the words: I go away and I come 
to you, are doubtless explanatory of the fare- 
well just uttered: “peace,” etc., “My peace,” 
etc. Neither does the proposition mean simply: 
“I go away and come again,” etc., but, “ by 
going away, I come to you more truly than 
ever;” as results from what follows.—If ye 
loved Me[ei wyanaré we. Of porfett Tone 
that casteth out fear (1 John iv. 18. He makes 
their love to Him a motive of comfort to them. 
They loved Him, but not spiritually enough, else 
they would have rejoiced at the prospect of His 
abiding spiritual presence. Bengel > Amor parit 
gaudium; per se, et guia servat verbum Ohristi 
letissima omnia aperiens, «Love begets joy, both 
of itself, and because it keeps the word of Christ, 
which opens all the most joyful prospects.”— 
P. S.|—Ye would have rejoiced (i yépyre 
(not the Imperf. éyaipere) dv bre roped oat 
mpo¢g TOv mat épa).—He does not mean: in 
that case ye would not be in the least affected by 





* [Bengel : “ In salutationtbus inanibus vel beneficiis duntax- 
at externis, cor non attingentibus, et cum presentia, conspectu 
ae vita mortali desinentibus.” (Comp. the English proverb, 
“Out of sight, out of mind.”) “Mundus ita dat, ut mos eripiat, 
non relinquit.” Alford and Godet likewise refer the caus to 
the manner of giving, rather than the unreality and empti- 
ness of the world’s peace. But Meyer thinks a reference to 
the empty formulas of worldly greeting entirely out of place 
in the solemnity f{ this moment. Lange has the right view 
here.—P. §.] 

t (But often in the Sept. For derArdw the classics use 
amodeAtaw. Setrds, timid, fearful, occurs Matt. viii. 26; 
Mark iv. 40; Rev. xxi. 8, SevAcd, timidity, 2 Tim. i. 7. Ben. 
gel refers rapacaéaw, ne turbetur, to the intrinsic, devArérw, 
ne formidet, to the extrinsic fear.—P, 8.] 
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erief at parting from Me (comp. ch. xvi. 21), 
wut, the joy of faith would preponderate. The 
tning in My difficult journey that would appear 
pre-eminent to your eyes would be My triumphal 
home-going tothe Father. Hence: ‘‘ because I 
said unto you, I go unto the Father,” 7. e., 
because [ have put such a cheering interpreta- 
tion upon My going away.from you.—For the 
Father is greater than I (67: 6 mar7o 
weilwv pov éoriv).—A. We have first to 
consider this proposition in the abstract, and 
then in its relation (472) to what precedes it. 

1. Theological elucidations [in the essential or 
metaphysical sense]: a. The Arians regarded the 
declaration as a proof-text for their system. 


(The Arians inferred from this passage that 


Christ is a creature of the Father, though existing 
before the world. The same interpretation has 
been revived by the Socinians, Unitarians and 
Rationalists, who deny also the preéxistence of 
Christ, which the Arians admitted. But this gives 
no intelligible sense at all. On the contrary, the 
words imply (as even Meyer freely admits, p. 526) 
the homoousia or divine nature of Christ. Ifa 
mere man or creature says: ‘God is greater than 
I,” he talks blasphemous nonsense almost as 
much as if he said: ‘I am equal. with God.” 
_ Comp. also the remarks of Godet (II., 490): «Cette 
parole suppose chez celui qui la prononce, le sentiment 
le plus vif de sa participation a la divinité.”—P.8.] 

6. Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzum [ Hilary, 
Euthym. Zigab.] and others, in modern times 
Olshausen,* considered it expressive of the ayev- 
vyoia of the Father in antithesis to the begotten- 
ness or eternal generation of the Son. 

[On the Arian controversy concerning this pas- 
sage see Suicer, hesaur., Il., pp. 1368 sq., and 
Bull’s Defens. Fid. Nic., sect. 4. To escape the 
Arian inference it would have been better to refer 
the pecovdrnc of the Father to His official superi- 
ority. The Nicene orthodoxy admitted a cer- 
tain subordination of the Son to the Father, as 
to dignity or office, but not ag to essence or sub- 
stance, which is the same; there being but one 
God. But this passage has no reference to the 
essence or nature at all, but to the state or con- 
dition; for the superiority of essence which ex- 
ists always and everywhere, could be no reason 
why the disciples should rejoice at the approach- 
ing departure of Christ to the Father. Hence 
no inference unfavorable to the orthodox doc- 
trine of the homoousia can be drawn from it. 
Calvin clearly, with his usual tact, saw this, and 
gives substantially the right interpretation, which 
I may anticipate here (see ii. b.): ‘* Varie detor- 
tus fuit hic locus. Ariani ut Christum probarent 
quendam secundarium esse Deum, objiciebant mino- 
rem esse Patre. Patres orthodoxi, ut tali calumnic 
ansam preciderent, dicebant hoc debere ad naturam 
humanam referri. Atqui ut impie hoc testimonio 
abusi sunt Ariani, ita nee recta, nec consentanea 





* (Olshausen explains: “The Son is born of the essence 
of the Father, but not inversely the Father from the Son: 
hence the Father is the cause (der Grund) of the Son, but the 
Son is not the cause of the Father. The Son proceeding 
thus from the Father (xiii. 3) there was necessarily in Him a 
desire to return tc the Father, as every being is attracted to 
its source; accordingly the return to the Father was the 
gatisfaction of the desire felt by the Son after His source, 
and this relation is indicated by the words peiGwy wou éotiv.” 
But the essential relation is eternal and hence unchangeable. 
PS 
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fuit patrum solutio. Hic enim neque de humana 
Christi natura, neque de xterna ejus divinitate sermo 
habetur, sed pro infirmitatis nostre captu se medium 
inter nos et Deum constituit.”’—P. S.] 

2. Christological explanations: 

a, The superiority of the Father has reference 
to the human nature of Christ, because it is in 
this alone that He goes to the Father (Hunnius, 
J. Gerhard). [Comp. the Athanasian Creed: 
‘¢equal to the Father as touching His Godhead ; 
and inferior to the Father as touching His man- 
hood.’ So also Webster and Wilkinson. Words- 
worth: ‘Christ is speaking of going which can- 
not be predicated of God. My Father is greater 
than I am in that nature which goes to Him.” 
This interpretation implies a mere platitude 
Who need be told that the human nature is infe- 
rior to the divine? It also assumes an abstract 
separation of the two natures in Christ, which 
constitute one life, The speaking and acting Hgo 
of Christ is His divine-human person, and the na- 
ture is the organ through which He acts.—P. S.] 

b. Reference is had to Christ’s state of humi- 
liation (status exinanitionis, Luther, Calvin, Lu- 
thardt). 

[This interpretation is also defended by Cyril, 
Melanchthon, Beza, Bengel, De Wette, Brickner, 
Stier, Alford, Barnes, Owen, ete. Christ spoke 
these words as the battling and suffering Messiah” 
from His state of humiliation, which was to cease 
with His departure to the Father; and it is His 
prospective exaltation to glory and bliss which 
ought to have been an occasion for rejoicing to 
His disciples. There is no force in Meyer’s ob- 
jection that God is greater than Christ even in 
His exalted state (xvii. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 27 f.; Phil. 
ii. 9-11), as He was greater than the preéxistent 
Logos (John i. 1-3). He refers the weCovorne of 
the Father to His superior power: ‘“‘As My 
Father is greater, especially mightier than I, 
My departure to Him will be an elevation to 
greater power and activity, to the victory over the 
world, to higher union with Him, hence a matter 
of rejoicing for those who love Me.”—P. 8. ] 

c. It refers to both the above-mentioned con- 
siderations [‘‘humanity in its state of lowli- 
ness ”’] (Calov, Quenstadt, Tholuck, Augustine: 
“‘ quia nature humane gratulandum est eo, quod sic 
assumta est a verbo unigenito, ut immortalis constitu- 
eretur in celo’’). 

8. We must grasp at once the theological im- 
port and the Christological one, for there is a 
good reason why the Son of God became man 
and humbled Himself,—not the Father. Theolo- 
gically considered, the Father is greater than 
the Son, as the first principle, in respect of order 
or succession, by whom the Son was established, 
both being perfectly equal in substance. Hence 
it follows that He is greater in substance also 
than Christ in His human nature, and above all, 
greater in regard to the rule or power which He 
exercises, than is Christ in His humiliation. And 
it is upon this latter circumstance that the stress - 
here lies. [So also Meyer, see above.—P. 8. ] 
Christ, in going to the Father as to the One 
greater than He, enters into the joint possession 
of His greatness and majesty, without, however, 
thereby destroying the subordination of order 
(see ver. 16; ch. xvii. 8,5; 1 Cor. xv. 27; Phil. 
ii. 9-11; 1 Cor. iii. 23; xi. 3). The characteri- 
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zation of the theological import as the ‘‘absolute 
monotheism of the New Testament,” by Meyer, 
in connection with Liicke, is liable to misappre- 
hension and fails to afford, in any case, a suffi- 
cient explanation. 

B. We now consider the relation of this pro- 
position to the preceding éydpyre av. For (67 
the Father. Why should the disciples be glad of 
His going to the Father? 

1. On account of His exaltation to dé&a and 
blessedness (Cyrill, Olshausen, Tholuck). 

2. On account of the more powerful protection 
which He should thenceforth be able to bestow 
apon the disciples (Theophylact, Liicke and 
others). 

3. On account of Jesus’ exaltation to greater 
power and activity (Meyer). 

4. Because the going away of Jesus was His 
own exaltation and was likewise of benefit to 
them (Luther, Bengel, Lampe). 

It is as little possible to separate Jesus’ exal- 
tation to glory from His exaltation to power as 
to separate His own exaltation from the exalta- 
tion of His disciples; nevertheless, their love 
should first view His exaltation, passing on, how- 
ever, as the context admonishes, from a glance 
at that in the abstract to the consideration that 

.it is through His exaltation alone that He shall 
become in very deed their own. 

Ver. 29. And now I have told you.—As 

is frequently His custom He emphatically states 
that He tells them such and such things before- 
hand, in order that, when His predictions are 
fulfilled, they may believe. Thus prophecy is, 
like miracles, a proof of the divine power and 
presence (Isa. xli. 22-26). It is impossible that 
the bare prediction of the death of Jesus can 
here be meant; it is the announcement of His 
- exaltation by means of His death, resurrection 
and ascension. These facts, in which they saw 
Christ’s prediction fulfilled, made perfect their 
faith. In this sense, therefore, it is written 
here also: ‘that ye might believe.” (See Chap. 
xx. 31). 

Ver. 80. Hereafter I shall not talk much 
with you (otk ére TOAAG AadAHow wed 
0 6v).—A presentiment of departure, an intro- 
duction to the start which He was about pro- 
posing.—For the prince, etc. (¢p yetar yap 
6 Tov Kéou0v &pywv).—See chap. xii. 31, 
A reference of the mood of Jesus to the prepa- 
rations against Him that are going on in Jerusa- 
lem. In spirit He is aware that His enemies are 
now making ready to advance against Him; and 
in them He sees the tools of Satan; hence: ‘the 
prince of this world cometh,” ch. xiii. 27.— 
And hath nothing in Me (kai év éuot 
obk Ever ovdév).—Theév éuoé antithesis 
to the prince of this world. He comes as the 
prince of this world’s power, of this world’s 
fear, of death and corruption, to claim a power 
over Me, Heb. ii. 14. Kai év éwoi, etc. Various 

~constrnctions : 

1. He can, or is able to, do nothing to Me; he 
cannot inflict death upon Me; of My own free 
will I suffer it (Chrysostom, Kuinoel). 

2. He finds nothing in Me; no accusation against 
Me (Origen), 

3. He possesses nothing in Me (Cyril, Augus- 
tine: peccatum, cui debetur mortis supplicium ; Gro- 
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tius, Meyer more generally: in Me he possesses 
nothing, as owning his sway). [Meyer thinks 
that the sinlessness (Augustine: “tn Me non 
habet quidquam, nullum omnino scilicet peccatum™} 
is not directly expressed in the passage, but ne- 
cessarily implied as the causal condition, since 
only when Christ was free from sin, Satan had 
no hold on Him and no power over Him. Alford 
similarly: ‘no point of appliance whereon to 
fasten his attack.”—P. S.] 

4. Tholuck: He has no claim on Me (nihil juris). 
Submission on Christ’s part was, therefore, vol- 
untary; comp. chap. xix. 11 (so too De Wette, 
Hofmann and others). 

The words certainly declare not only Jesus’ 
sinlessness but also His freedom from death. 
They are a repetition of Jesus’ solemn protesta- 
tion of His freedom,—a protestation aimed 
against the idea which represents Him as of 
necessity succumbing to the irresistible fate of 
sinful men (see ch. x. 18; xii. 24; xiii. 19). At 
the same time the saying contains an intimation 
to the effect that Satan, possessing, as he does, 
not a single fibre or hair of Him in an ethical 
sense, shall likewise fail to retain a single fibre 
or hair of Him ina physical sense. But the 
fact that he now, in accordance with the counset - 
of God, is coming upon Him, is implied in the 
emphasis that rests upon the expression: he 
cometh (comp. Luke xxii. 53). 

Ver. 31. But that the world may know, 
etc.—Expressive of His willingness to become a 
sacrifice. The root is love to the Father; the 
proof, obedience to the Father ; the consequence: 
the departure, not so much in order to go obsti- 
nately to meet the enemy, but rather, in pursu. 
ance of God’s guidance, to await him at the 
place of prayer, in Gethsemane. That the world. 
Bengel: ‘* Ut mundus desinat mundus esse et patris 
in me bene placitum agnoscat salutariter.” That, 
in His personal submission to the personal 
Father, the kingdom of grace, love, personal 
life, may dawn upon the world, for a judgment 
upon its unrightful prince and in order to the 
freeing of it from that false tyranny which he 
exercises through the fear of death. That the 
world may know that love is stronger than death 
(comp. Sol. Song viii. 6: ‘strong as death Bs 

Arise, let us depart.—The mighty saying 
prompted by a holy emotion finds expression not 
intwo only, butin three asyndetical exhortations : 
éyeipeod e—dyouev—éivrevev. Various 
explanations of the item: 

1, Jesus, accompanied by the disciples, pro- 
ceeds to a secure place where He uttered chh. 
Xv., Xvi, xvii. (Chrysostom, Theophylact and 
others) ;—unsupported. 

2. Still less tenable: hitherto Jesus had been 
outside of the city; He was but now about de- 
parting for Jerusalem to keep the Passover 
(Bengel, Wichelhaus [Réper]). 

8. Jesus, too full of the matters which were 
still pressing upon His heart, spoke, still stand. 
ing in the room where they had eaten the sup- 
per, chh, xy., xvi., xvii. (Knapp, Liicke, Tho- 
luck, Meyer, [Calvin, Olshausen, Bleek, Briick- 
ner, Ewald, Alford, Owen], ete.). And this after 
the three powerful exhortations to depart ? 

4, The following (chh. XV.-XvVii.) was spoken 
by Him on the road (Luther, Grotius, Lampe, 
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Lange, Leben Jesu IL., p. 1347 [Ebrard, Barnes, | 
Websterand Wilkinson, Wordsworth] and others). 
Meyer [Alford and Owen] in opposition to this 
view: The thing is psychologically improbable. 
Psychologically improbable indeed would be the 
supposition that Jesus did not discourse to the 
disciples of the most momentous matters even 
when they were upon the road to their destina- 
tion. Walking and standing still and walking 
again is the very expression of a mind‘ stirred 
by great things. 

5. On the hypercritical remarks of De Wette 
(who identifies the éyeipeode, dywuev, Matt. xxvi. 
46, with that of our text), Strauss, Weisse, Baur, 
Hilgenfeld, see Meyer [p. 529]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The farewell discourses of the Lord have not 
been sufficiently valued for what they are: 
namely, the new revelation of Christ concerning 
heaven. Until these discourses were delivered, 
the theocratic belief of Israel was acquainted 
only with Sheol, and with the antithesis of a 
paradise and a place of punishment (gehenna) 
in Sheol. See Luke xvi. 22 ff. The doctrine of 
paradise was of course the germ of the doctrine 
of the heavenly home, and even the Old Testa- 
ment contained sundry dark intimations of the 
latter in the translation of Enoch, the ascension 
of Elijah, the description of heaven as the throne 
of God and the habitation of His holy angels, 
and the hope of the faithful for a closer union 
with God, in sayings such as Prov. xv. 24; Eccl. 
xii. 7. But it was reserved for Christ to throw 
heaven open, in the first instance by His word 
in the farewell-discourses, and, secondly, by His 
act in the ascension itself. Hence the farewell- 
discourses substantially contain a theology of 
Christ’s ascension. The doctrine of heaven was, 
‘thowever, not intelligible to believing human 
hearts until the disciples were forced to learn 
experimentally that the earthly world was no 
longer a resting-place for the Lord and for them ; 
that they were cast out of the world. When the 
world cast them out and its doors shut to behind 
them, there opened to them the gates of heaven. 
‘Understanding the ethical import of the going 
‘down of the sun and the gathering night, they 
‘could also comprehend the symbolical sign of the 
‘starry heavens, the Father’s great open house. 
And even now they were enabled to grasp and 
hold fast this hope only through the imminence 
of Christ’s ascension into heaven. But the re- 


velation concerning heaven as the place and land | 


‘of glory could and should not be the exchange 
‘of a new sensuous expectation for an old one; 
‘together with the Jocal heaven Christ disclosed 


the dynamical heaven to their view—destined, | 


this latter, to be developed in the new life upon 
earth as a personal kingdom of love; founded 
by the revelation His personality, by the 
manifestation of the personal Father and the 
glorification, by means of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, of the personal love-life of God as 
the foundation of the personal kingdom of love 
in which they are, which they are to maintain 
against the hate of the world, and which they are | 
to spread through the world. In the second life 
‘of the second Man who is from heaven, in the 
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(vers, 1, 27). 


resurrection of Christ, heaven was made mani- 


fest on earth (comp. 1 Cor.. xv. 21, 22, 47; John 


xvi. 21); through the Paraclete as the Spirit of 

glory, of dda, the disciples were translated into 

- fellowship of this heavenly state (Phil. iii. 
0). 

2. The startling effect produced upon the disci- 
ple of Christ when this present world is dark- 
ened for him by the cross, and sets upon him or 
casts him out. Then he is comforted by the 
watch-word which bids him put his trust in the 
Christ who ascendeth to heaven and in the 
Father who is in heaven. The soul may be 
troubled at this transition; but not the hearé 


3. Trust in God; in so doing, etc. Become 


‘thorough Israelites, for thus ye shall also be- 


come Christians. We can go still further and 
say: become thorough Catholics and then ye 
will also be Evangelical Christians. 

4, Man, having as a sinner lost his power over 
the earth and being chained by an autochthonic 
consciousness to particular climes and countries, 
had, in still greater measure, lost the bent or 
drawing of his astral or heavenly citizenship; 
his way led not upwards toward the stars, but 
downwards to theearth. Christ has restored us 
our heavenly citizenship (Heb. ix.). The words 
of Christ: Jn My Father’s house, etc., do not, in- 
deed, contain any new astronomical system, but 
they do prove His view of the world and of. 
heaven to have been infinitely elevated above 
that of His time. 

5. The three sayings inculcating faith in the 
heavenly home: the saying addressed to Thomas, 
the saying addressed to Philip, the saying ad- 
dressed to Judas Lebbeus. Or our heavenly 
home is sure to us in spite of the contradiction of 
an outward reality full of distress and death, in 
spite of the want of phenomena evident to the 
senses, in spite of the denial of the hostile world, 
which even by its hate, as the germ and sign of 
hell, must testify of love, as the seed and sign of 
heaven. See above. 

6. Meyer on ver.-8 [p. 507, footnote]: ‘It is 
incorrect to affirm that the idea of reward is ut- 
terly. wanting in John, (Thus Weiss in the 
Deutsch. Zeitschr., 1853, pp. 825, 388 and in his 
Petrin. Lehrbegr., 1855, p. 55 ff.) As Christ asks 
for eternal glory for Himself as a reward, chap. 
xvii. 4ff., so in like manner does He promise it 
to the disciples as their reward. See chap. xvii. 
24; xii. 25, Under this head we should also 
class the promise of ideiv tiv Bac. Tov Veoi, 
chap. iii. 3, 5, and of the raising up at the last 
day, chap. v. 28 ff.; vi. 40, 54. Comp. 1 John 
iii. 2, 8, where the future glorification and union 
with Christ is expressly designated as the subr 
ject of the éAmic; as also 2 John 8, where the 
term pioddy rAgpn is used and must be under- 
stood as referring to eternal bliss (see Diister- 
dieck, IL. p. 505).”—Upon all which we must ob- 
serve, that in John especially, the term reward 
cannot be apprehended in its legal sense; it is 
to be construed, in conformity to the kingdom of 
love, as a loving recompense, bestowed, it iz 
true, in accordance with justice. 

7. Christ the living Way, the pledge of the goal. 
Christianity the absolutely dynamical view of the 
world. The personal, God-filled heart and es- 
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sence of Christ becomes surety for the existence 
and unclosure of the personal, 7. e. eternal and 
spiritually glorious world. Christ’s heart the 


absolute dynamis of the eternal places'and times, | 
1 Pet. i. 4: Christ the absolute Way, because | 


He is the Truth,—the principle, medium and aim 
of all connection, all that is lasting inthe world 
—perfect reality; and because He is the Life,— 
the complete manifestation of the highest ap- 
pearance and beauty from the deepest ground: 
all-animating Life and Love. 

8. If ye had known Me. The mystery of Christ’s 
personality, the medium of the manifestation of 
God and of the manifestation: of the personal 
kingdom. 

9. The greater works of Christianity, a con- 


tinual miracle in the world, to result in the 


wonderful: metamorphosis: of the world at the 
consummation of all things, and in its transfigu- 
ration into the world of the Spirit. 

10. The evidence of Philip and the evidence of 
Christ. Philip still sees in things power over 
persons; the Lord sees in personality power over 
things. On the Paraclete see note to ver: 16, in 
reference to Tholuck, p. 864 [and Hare’s Mission 
of the Comforter.—P. 8.] 

11. Similarly see note on the distinction be- 
tween the manifestation of Christ in the Father 
and that of the Father in Christ. Analogously, 
the being of believers in Christ—justification—is 
distinguished from Christ’s being in believers— 
sanctification. 

12. The promise that His people shall see Him 
‘again, ver. 19, is inclusive of the resurrection, 
together with the entire future manifestation of 
Christ in His word and Spirit here, in His pa- 
ternal house beyond this world, until the time of 
Ilis great Epiphany. Hence it is wrong to con- 
trast, as Meyer does (p. 400), Christ’s paracletic 
coming again with His resurrection; and, simi- 
larly, to suppose it’to result from the Johannean 
version that Christ did not so definitely predict 
His resurrection (except in such hints as are 
contained in chap. ii. 19; x. 17) as the Synop- 
tists report Him to have done. 

18. The manifestation of Christ in its relation 
to the world, according to the view of Judas 
Lebbeus and according to Christ’s view. Love 
to Christ, as the tendency of the Spirit in the 
Church to the centre of life, is the fundamental 
condition, the medium of the manifestation of 
His personality; the world as world, on the 
other hand, is, in its centrifugal tendency, bent. 
upon vanity, upon impersonal things. ~ In this 
medium Christ cannot manifest Himself to it. 

14, The doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, according to ver. 26, stands, in a manner, 
betwixt the assertion of the Oriental and that of 
the Occidental Church. See the history of dog- 
mas. The former Church with reason insists 
upon the priority of the Father as first princi- 
ple; the latter, with equal reason, gives promi- 
nence to the autonomy of spiritual life which the 
Son too possesses and of which intimation is 
given here: ‘in My name.” 

15. On ver. 26, The Spirit is related, as Spirit, 
to a specific vital cause by which He is necessita- 
ted. The wind, as the symbolical Spirit, cannot 
be conceived of without the earth; the spirit of 





man cannot be conceived of without the substra- | 


tum ofaman. Spirit is the concentrated, con- 
scious unity of a‘definite life. So the Spirit of 
God is the unity of the manifestations of the -es- 
sence of God; the Holy Spirit ‘the unity of the 
complete manifestation of the’ Father and Son, 
by which unity God has fully made manifest His 
antithesis to the world, in order thus fully to 
communicate Himself to the world. But because 
the essence of God is actual to-its very founds- 
tion, the Holy Ghost ‘also, as ‘the Spirit of the 
complete manifestation of God, appears as a 
particular third form of the personality of God, 
and is free in Himself, like the Father and the 
Son. The life of the Spirit becomes a fountain 
of life in men’s spirits. "This truth has been 
misinterpreted by the Montanists, Manichees, the 
spiritualistic Franciscans and. other enthusiasts 
of the Middle Ages, the Anabaptists and the phi- 
losophers of the school of Hegel, inasmuch as‘all 
these distinguish, more or less definitely, three 
kingdoms,—the kingdom of ‘the Father, that of 
the Son,and that of the Holy Ghost. And the 
Catholic doctrine of ecclesiastical’ tradition adds 
to the kingdom of the Son a kingdom of the Spi- 
rit, to the administration of which the Hierarchy 
pretends. This forms the other extreme to the 
Spirit’s sphere of manifestation according to the 
doctrine of the Quakers: The Holy Ghost is re- 
lated just as purely and entirely to the Son as the 
Son is to the Father.—The infiniteness of the 
Christian spiritual life, the eternal nature of it, 
is expressed in the calling of the Spirit who hag 
been given’ to the believer, now the Spirit of 
truth, now the Spirit of knowledge, of strength, 
ete. There is always denoted an infinite pleni- 
tude—self-begetting like a fountain—of. this 
divine life of truth, knowledge, etc. 

16. Christ’s farewell-greeting a pledge for the 
greeting of a future meeting. Thus the Lord coms 
forteth His people. 

17. The prophecies in their fulfilment are 
miracles of God’s Spirit, in order to the awaken 
ing, quickening and confirming of faith. 

18. Christ’s repeated protest against the -misin- 
terpretation of His death-way,—against the con- 
ception of it aga blind, inevitable fate or a sign 
of the world’s: superiority; in connection with 
the asseveration of His freedom in submitting to 
the will of His Father. In this free submission 
His high-priesthood is perfected; the Priest is 
the Sacrifice and tho Sacrifice is the Priest 
Himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The word of the Lord to His disciples: * Let 
not your heart be troubled!’ or how He en- 
courages them on their entrance upon the night 
of sorrows: 1. By the admonition to submissive 
and unconditional trust (ver. 1).. 2. By the 
opening up of a view of the high and heavenly 
home (ver. 2). 8. By His going before and 
coming again (vers. 2 and 3). 4. By the ex- 
planations and promises whereby He removes all 
their scruples and doubts (the scruple of Thomas, 
of Philip, of Judas Lebbeus). 5. By the gift of 
His peace as a pledge of a speedy and joyfal re- 
turn (ver. 27 ff.).—The rise of the heavenly 
Paradise upon Christ’s earthly night of passion: 
1. The Paradise a heavenly one, better than the 
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lost Paradise on earth. 2. Its rise, brought-on 
by Christ’s exode-into the night of Passion, in 
company with His disciples. -3. Christ the Re- 
vealer and Perfecter of it, and the: Guide to it.— 
Discovery of the new celestial realm of life:above 
the old subterranean kingdom of the dead.—The 
glorification of the human life through Christ, at 
the same time the glorification of the creation. 
He hath brought life and. immortality to light. 
First an inner life for God’s paternal house, then 
a paternal house: of God for that inner life.— 
The heavenly heart revealed and unlocked the 
heavenly home.—Christ. has disclosed and. un- 
closed heaven: 1.-He was the bearer of dis- 
closures: concerning it; 2. the opener of a way 
into it.—Christ has pledged His word to His 
people that there is an heavenly inheritance for 
them.—He makes all things ready for the hea- 
venly life: 1.The place for His people, 2.: His 


people for the place.—The Christian’s way to | 


earthly woe, the way to the Father’s house in 
heaven. . Heaven our Father-house: 1. The 
Father of the house; 2. the house of the Father. 
—Our- journey to the Father’s house: 1. The 


_ goal of our way; 2. the way to our goal.—The 
_ many mansions in the Father’s house: 1. Many 


mansions, one Father-house:~ In all one Father, 
one Son and Heir, one inheritance for one 
throng of children. 2. One Father-house, many 
mansions. Room enough for many inhabitants. 
8. The mansions, habitable, resting-places, abiding- 
places. 4. The mansions manifold, for every one 
a special home in the one eternal citadel of God. 
—The heavenly mansions: 1. In what respect 
prepared from the beginning; 2: in what respect 
receiving additional preparation through the 
ascension of Christ; 8. in what respect under- 
going an eternal process of glorification.—The 
unshakable assurance of Christ with regard to 
the heavenly Fatherland.—The home-country of 
Christians where the glorified Christ is.—Christ’s 
disclosures in regard to the way to heaven. (See 
above).—The doubt of Thomas. 

The saying of Christ: Jam the way: 1. He is 
the way, as the truth of the way;—the living, 
personal motion to the Father because He is 
truth itself; 2. He is the way, as the life of the 
way;—the victorious mover to the Father be- 
cause He is life in general:—Christ the way in 

His divine-human personality: 1. God’s way to 
man. ‘Therefore 2. man’s way to God.—Christ’s 
personality asa pledge of the heavenly home: 
1. As the truth of the heavenly life; 2. as the life 
of heavenly truth.—No way to the Father ex- 
cept through the Son.—He who knows nothing 
of the life beyond, knows nothing of it for this 
reason—because he is ignorant of the kernel of 
this present life.—The Lord’s discourse with 
 Philip.—The personal life of Christ the sub- 
stantial appearance in the midst of the seeming- 
ness of the world.—The manifestation of the 
Father in the figure of the Son.—Christ the 
image of God, Heb. i. 3.—Different ways of 
knowing the one way of truth: 1. The know- 
ledge of elect disciples, a cognition of the Father 
in the Son by means of the cognition of the Son 
in the Father, or a comprehension of Christ’s 
works by Christ's word. 2. The way of the 
majority: or the cognition of the Son in the 
Father by the Father in the Son, 7. ¢. compre- 





,to keep it. 





‘hension of the. word through a comprehension of 


the works... The greater. works, or how the 
wonders of Christ are developing in the wonders 
of Christianity until the great wonder of His 
appearing.—How Christ’s miracles are perennial 
in His works.—Greater works, 7. ¢..the in- 
creasingly glorious: unfolding of Christ’s work 
in His people.—As Christ. Himself has been 


glorified by the Holy Ghost, so the wonders of 


Christ have been glorified: through the wonders 
of the Holy Spirit. 
. Hor I goto the Father, .Christ’s. power ren~ 


| dered boundless. by His going.to the Father, the 


Fountain-of power.—Prayer in the name of Je- 


/sus the channel for the performance of Christ’g, 


works.—The sighs of the Christian heart as the 


| prophecy and origin. of the triumphs of the 
| Christian hand.—The longing of Christians and 
| the blessing of Christ encounter. one another.— 


An ever purer praying in His name results in an 
ever richer doing in His strength. 

The Holy Spirit as the other Comforter, not 
Christ’s substitute but His presence.—The pro- 
mise of the other Comforter (Mediator).—The 
Holy Ghost promised to Christians.as, above all, 
the Spirit of truth.—The world, as world, is not 
capable of receiving the Holy Ghost: 1. It does 
not see Him, therefore it does not know Him; 
2. it does not know Him, therefore it does not re- 
ceive Him.—The world. with all, its spirit yet 
without the (Holy) Spirit: 1. Its spirits lack the 
Spirit (the true Spirit); 2. its spirit lacks spirits 
(its inspiration does not attain to great personal 
spirit-life).—The Holy Ghost, like Christ, a 
stranger to the world.—Always an intimate of 
Christians, always a stranger to the world.—The 
disciples of Jesus become the intimates of His 
Spirit.—Christians never orphans.—Christianity 
a living in the coming of Christ: 1. He lives, 
therefore His people shall live. 2, He comes, 
therefore His people shall see Him. 

The grand saying: Yet a little while: 1. Yeta 
little while and He will be here with us (as Com- 
forter, as Quickener, Gladdener, Helper-through) 
with wonders of refreshment. 2. Yet a little 
while and we shall be yonder with Him.—After 
Gethsemane and Golgotha, in sooth,—but still 
after a little—Through trouble and death, and 
yet after a little. (Rom. viii. 18.)—At that day, 
ver, 20. The new day of. a three-fold lustre: 
1. That of the Resurrection. 2. of the Ascension, 
3. of the outpouring of the Spirit.—Isa. xxx. 26; 
lx. 19.—The resurrection time as the triumphal 
celebration of the personal life: 1. Of Christ, 2. 
of His own, 8. of the hearts that they, in His 
strength, shall awaken to personal life.—Upon 
what conditions do we become recipients of the 
manifestation of the living Christ? (See ver. 28.) 

Christ’s discourse with Judas Lebbeus.—The 
gloomy views of Thomas, the wavering views of 
Philip, and the cheerful views of Judas.—Judas’ 


‘faith in the piety of the world not free from 


worldly-mindedness —The difference and con- 
trast between Jesus’ disciples and the world: 
First mark: Love to Jesus; no love. Second 
mark: The keeping of Christ’s word; the failing 
Third mark: Experience of how the 
Father, together with the Son, takes up His 
dwelling with His own. The Father’s staying 
away from the despisers of the Son.—Only 
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where Christ’s radiant image is extant in His 
word, is this radiant image filled with the power 
of His life.—Christ having covered up the great 
abyss between earth and heaven, discloses the 
great abyss between the company of the faithful 
and the world. an, 

The Holy Ghost as the teacher of Christ's 
word: 1. How He brings to mind all things; 2. 
how He develops all things.—The Holy Ghost as 
a Reminder: 1. Who unlocks the penetralia of 
revelation for the Christian, 2. the penetralia of 
the Christian for revelation.—The inner life as a 
being reminded, ora calling to mind.—The mark 
of the true Christian spirit, unison with Christ 
and His word. 

The peace-greeting of Christ His gift of peace. 
—The farewell-greeting of Christ the pledge for 
the greeting of a reunion.—How Christ greets 
us so differently from the world: 1. At coming, 


2. at parting.—Christ’s going away itself a 


mightier coming again to His own.—The gain of 
the faithful in Christ’s going home to the Father. 
—How, in the hour of temptation, the heart’s 
peace should stand firm in the midst of all and 
any grief of soul.—Christ’s prophecies concern- 
ing His death and glorification, a fountain of 
faith for His people.—The protestation of Christ 
ver. 30.—The prince of this world cometh, or 
Christ’s enemies a host of Satan.—He hath 
nothing in Me: He possesses none of Me. 2. He 
shall seize none of Me. 3. He shall retain none 
of Me.—Everything of Christ’s belongs to the 
light, even His body. This fact decides His fu- 
ture: 1. His going home to the land of light. 2. 
His return in the power of light.—Christ’s joy- 
fulness in sacrifice (ver. 31): 1. Its purpose 
(that the world), 2. its impulse (love to the 
Father), 8. its act (obedience), 4. its expression 
(the exhortation to departure).—The eternal 
authoritativeness, as applying to Christ’s people, 


of His charge to depart: 1. Arise! 2. Let us 
go! 8. Away from this place! 
GospEL ror WarTsunpay vers. 23-31.—The 


promise of the Holy Ghost as an answer to the 
question of Judas: 1. The magnitude of that pro- 
mise, 2. its certainty to the disciples of Jesus, 3. 
its seclusion against the world.—For whom is the 
promise of the Holy Ghost? 1. Not for the 
world, as world, but only for the disciples. 2. 
Not for the disciples alone, but for the whole 
world which, as world, is at once to be de- 
stroyed, and, in the susceptible, elevated and 
preserved.—The coming of the Holy Ghost: 1. 
vhe stipulation of it: a contrast between the disei= 
ples who love the Lord, and the world. 2. Form 
of it: a contrast between the condition of those 
who are anointed with the Spirit and the condi- 
tion of immature disciples. 3. The effect of it: 
a contrast between the true peace of the Lord 
and the false peace of the world. 4. The aim 
of it: a contrast between victorious departure 
out of the world and the destruction of the 
world.—The development of the Christian life by 
means of the Holy Ghost: 1. Love to Jesus (vers, 


23, 24). 2. Enlightenment (ver. 26). 3. Peace 
(ver. 27). 4. Joy. 65. Victory and perfection 
(ver. 81). 


Srarxe: Luraer: Whom the devil tries to 
terrify and dispirit, Christ comforts; but whom 
the devil lulls into security, and emboldens, 
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Christ terrifies.—Jer. xvii. 9.—Hepinerr: Faith, 
the best weapon of defence against all fear.— 
‘In My Father’s house: in heaven, in the 
which house I am no servant but a son.—Can- 
stEIN: O blessed friendship and fellowship of 
Christ with His faithful ones! His heart doth so 
hang upon them that He is not able, as it were, 
to dwell in heaven if He have not them with 
Him.—Zeis1us: When the world will no longer 
put up with thee, remember His house.—On ver. 
5. Luruer: It is laudable for a man to perceive 
his ignorance in divine things.—On ver. 6. Rev. 
i. 8.—Jbid.: A Christian isa man who forthwith 
commences to go out of this life to heaven.— 
Hevineer: Through Christ we look into the di- 
vine nature.—CansteiIn on ver. 11: If Christ 
did not will that men should believe Him without 
works, still more does it behoove Christians to 
show in deed and in works how it is that they de- 
sire to be accounted of.—On ver. 13. Learn to 
pray aright.—On ver. 15. 1 Cor. xvi. 22.— 
Zeistus: If thou desire to know whether thou 
truly love Christ, ask thy conscience whether 
thou be leading a life of genuine and daily re- 
pentance, efc.—If thou grieve not the Holy Spirit 
with sins, He will not depart from thee, but will 
guide and lead thee into life.—OsIaANDER on ver. 
17: The bad Spirit is a lying spirit who seduces 
men, making them trifling and deceitful; but the 
Spirit of Christ is a Spirit of truth who brings 
forth truth and makes mén true so that they 
take pleasure in the truth.—Ver. 18. Hrpinger: 
Made sorrowful and yet beloved.—LuTHER: 
Christendom has this consoling promise in com- 
mon.—On ver. 19. No matter how thyself and 
thine art, thy splendor and thy cleverness may be 
seen; yet alittle while, and the world shall see thee 
no more.—On ver. 20. HepingEerR: The cross and 
experience open both the eyes and the under- 
standing.—O mysterious bliss of the faithful! 
They are united to Christ as Christ is to the 
Father.—Ver. 21. Zutstus: To love Christ is not 
merely to know His commandments, but to keep 
them.—Be solicitous of this manifestation of Je- 
sus, O soul! more than of all in the world be- 
side.—Ver. 28. Luruer: Christ intends to say: 
This is the reason why I will not reveal Myself 
to the world; it is so mad-brained and foolish 
as to presume to lecture and tutor Me as to how 
TI ought to rule. It should hear Me and learn of 
Me; but it thinks itself too clever for that and 
undertakes to dictate to Me how I should act.— 
Despise not the meanest human being that loves 
Jesus; meet such with reverence; his soul is a 
dwelling-place of the triune God.—CrameEr: 
Precious guests, God the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost; these come to us; not as to a wedding or 
on a visit, but to dwell in us—and so we are the 
temple of God.—Herpinerer: Listen! Christ’s 
word thou must keep, not simply know. Should’st 
thou say: that I will not do, that I cannot do, 
then thou must suffer us to dispute thy Christi- 
anity. Yet even keeping is not (necessarily) ful- 
filling.—Ver. 26. CRamER: The office of the Holy 
Ghost is implied in His name (and in His differ- 
ent names).—Zuisitus: How will the Holy Ghost 
adorn His dwelling and fill it with light, comfort, 
righteousness, peace, joy.—Faithful teachers 
must first suffer themselves to be instructed and 
reminded by the Holy Ghost before they teach 
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their hearers.—Zutstus: True love rejoiceth at 
the prosperity of thé beloved. Why then, O 
Christian heart, dost thou mourn.so bitterly at 
the departure of those who have shut their eyes 


upon this atrocious world and fallen asleep in. 


Christ?—Ver. 30. Dost thou hear, worldling? 
thy prince is the devil.—As Satan has no power 
over Christ, neither has he power over those who 
are justified through the blood of Christ.—Ver. 
81. The faith, the love and the patience of true 
Christians must shine in the eyes of the world. 
—Canstein: All our actions must originate in 
faith in, and love to, God; their aim must be 
His glory, and the rule of them His will.—Be 
comforted, dear Christian, in thy misery; thou 
art suffering in accordance with thy heavenly 
Father’s will. He will end thy sufferings in His 
own good time and will order them to the accom- 
plishment of some good purpose.—Nov. BrBL. 
Tus.: What is the true Christian’s pilgrimage? 
After the example of Jesus, it is a continual 
going hence and a continual hasting to the hea- 
venly Father. 

Geruiacu: 1. Of Christ’s going to the Father 
and the way to be pursued. 2%. Of the Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost, in whom Christ comes to 
His people again in greater glory. 38. The set- 
ting out to suffer.—Now did the disciples more 
and more clearly understand that their Master 
was really about going away from them, and their 
faces reflected their fear and anxiety—emotions 
which had been heightened by His last words to 

* Peter. Therefore it is that the succeeding dis- 
course is preéminently comforting in its nature. 
—Jesus does not merely point out the way,—He 
is the Way ; He does not simply guide to life,— 
He ts the Life. The Way itself carries the man 
who enters upon it and continues in it, to the 
goal; the Truth lights him so that he cannot 
stray; the Life imbues him with strength in 
which he walks without growing weary.—This 
demand of Philip shows that the disciples still 
imagined the Father to be with Him, not in Him. 
—The greater works. Jesus had sowed, they 
were to reap (chap. iv. 38); before the whole 
work of redemption was finished, Jesus’ works 
on the earth, His teaching, His working of mi- 
racles, His guiding and speeding of His people, 
could not but be (appear) small in comparison 
with the mighty works of the apostles, to whom 
the Holy Ghost more: than supplied the visible 
presence of Jesus, glorifying Jesus and His 
cross for them, throwing open to them the doors 
of the heathen world, and giving them, through 
“the word of reconciliation, multitudes for a spoil 
and the strong for a prey.—(Luruer). Who is 
this “1?” He assumes to Himself all the power 
and strength of the divine majesty and seizes 
everything in a mass:—‘‘ Whatsoever ye ask, 
without exception.’”’—Judas probably understood 
ihe ‘¢‘ manifestation” to mean an. outward one. 
—He hath no power over Me. In order that, 
even at His death, they might not believe that 
tue prince of this world had conquered Him, He 
told them so clearly that He went of His own 
free will to the Cross.—Lisco. Vers. 1-14. The 
departing Redeemer comforts His disciples in 
view of their imminent separation.—Vers. 15-31. 
The departing Redeemer promises the Holy 
Ghost io His people and comforts them. 


Bravune: To believers, death is in very truth a 
going home; their life a journey home. The 
Jews were gathered to their Fathers,—Christians 
go hence to the Father.—T7he disciples, Thomas, 
etc. How honestly they speak out their hearts, 
not one utters a false Yea.—Thomas: This re- 
minds one of the verse of the natural man: “I 
live, I know not for how long; I die, I know 
not how soon; I go, I know not whither; how 
can I be so cheerful?”—In our earthly speech 
we say: The wayfarer makes a way, but in the 
spiritual tongue the Way makes the wayfarer. 
—The prophecy Isa. xxv. 8 is fulfilled in Christ. 
—The greater works. When He had completed 
the reconciliation, a free, familiar and living 


‘intercourse was opened between God and man, 


and streams of power from on high could now 
discharge themselves unchecked into the hearts 
of men.—(Herprr). He opens (says He) a 
clear and lightsome way. The assurance with 
which Christ declares this, makes heaven and 
earth one, as it were.—(BrenceL:) Truth makes 
all the virtues in us true; otherwise there would 
be false knowledge, false faith, false love, false. 
hope.—Beginning with this passage (ver. 17), 
Christ makes a distinction between the world 
and His people, such as does not elsewhere ap- 
pear in His addresses, Pentecost, however, 
confirmed this distinction and made it manifest. 
The Christian cannot be distinguished from the 
world if he has not yet celebrated His Pentecost. 
—The Holy Ghost. The longer we have Him, 
the better we have Him, the better we know Him, 
until finally He comes to be in us.—Thomas, 
Philip, and the faithful Judas speak; the more 
intelligent, profounder and greater disciples 
John, Peter, James, keep silence.—He says in 
the face of death: I live and ye shall live also. 
—Peace be with you. The heart is free from 
everything that is hostile to God; there is no 
latent love of the world, no want of trust in the 
spirit. Perfect concord of heart is where Christ 
and His peace are. 

Huvsner: It is the duty of the Christian to 
be courageous, undaunted and composed so long 
as Christ is with him.—We hear after what 
fashion the Son speaks, as one perfectly at home 
and ahle to find His way about in the house of 
the Father—more familiar with it than all the 
astronomers who scarcely descry the visible 
covering, the threshold *of that heavenly house, 
—Many mansions. Many as regards number and 
kind: different in glory and blessedness.—So 
long as there are stars in the heavens, there shall 
not be wanting witnesses to a higher world. 
Comp. Daub, Der Sternenhimmel mit Christlichem 
Auge zur Erhebung des Herzens betrachtet, Essen, 
1886.—There is already assigned us through 
Christ a place in heaven. What consolation 
does this afford in poverty, persecution and 
death. The reply of Basil to the question of 
the Arian emperor Valens, as to where he would 
remain in the face of his persecutions: Aut sub 
celo, aut in celo.—Urban, the deputy of Cajetan, 
to Luther: Where wilt thou abidethen? Luther: 
Under heaven.—A saying of Frederick the Mag- 
nanimous (p. 427, note). Must not the Chris- 
tian be homesick for his heavenly Fatherland ? 
‘‘«Knowest thou the land ?”—Ver. 8. Christ’s 


going hence by the way of His cross and passion 
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‘served,—through His appearing in the presence’ 


of God (Heb. ix. 24), through the offering of 
His blood in the Holy Place or the presentation 
of the sufficient reconciliation made by Him,— 
to purchase for us our re-adoption into heaven. 
It is to Him we owe our heavenly citizenship.— 
Ver. 3. Perfect union with Christ.—No heaven 
without Christ.—On ver. 23. We can surrender 
ourselves onl 
ful heart.—Ver. 26. Every one longs to be spi- 
rituel (a play upon words: Alles will Geist ha- 
ben, Geist in the sense of ésprit, wit). Why do 
not men seek the true Spirit which is with 
Christ?—Whoso does not become a doctor in 
this school (of the Holy Spirit), is no true doc- 
tor.—What is true clearing up? What Christ 
makes clear, glorifies.—Ver. 28. Nothing against 
the divine nature of Christ can be deduced 
from this passage, even should we be umpre- 
pared to regard, as Basil does, the very fact 
of Jesus’ instituting a comparison between Him- 
self and the Father, as a proof of the Son's 
equality in substance with the Father. (Basil 
‘says, namely: none but things of a like nature 
can be compared,—angels with angels, men 
with men, eéc.).—The prince of this world. Of 
course he thought it conducive to his highest 
interest to see Jesus, the Holy One, the Founder 
of the kingdom of God, covered with oppro- 
brium as the greatest criminal,—and all under 
the pretence of justice. 

Gossner: The Saviour had in His humiliation, 
never exactly declared (out and out) who He 
was. Therefore it was difficult for people who 
were to see him hanging for several hours on 
the cross between two murderers, to believe in 
His divinity.— The Father's House. No fear that 
there will not be room enough there.—No bridge 
nor path is there, leading from earth to heaven, 
from time to eternity, from this world to God, 
and stretching as far as Christ who did come 
from heaven and go to heaven. All other 
bridges break; all other roads fail thee just 
where they ought to begin,—namely, in death.— 
Philip here asked a question which has puz- 
zled the brains of the wisest men of all ages— 
namely, as to what God is and how we may 
know Him.—Ver. 16. In this verse the Tri- 
une is clear as the sun.—Ver. 18. It is not: ye 
shall have a shadow, a conception, a thought of 
Me; no,—I am coming to you. Our soul doth 
live, our whole heart laugheth, when He reveal- 
eth Himself to us,—Christ, our salvation.—At 
that day. At the Easter day, which comes to 
every Christian when Christ rises within him 
and begins to live—at the day of manifestation. 
—Without Christ it is not possible to know 
Christ, without God it is impossible to know 
God. This saying: “I will reveal Myself unto 
him,” must be fulfilled for each man or he knows 
nothing truly of Christ and has no living God. 
—On ver. 23. Scripture ascribes to the inner 
man all the senses of the outer man. Taste and 
see that the Lord is good, Ps. xxxiv. 8.—When 
the body is dead, the soul continues to be a liv- 
ing substance. This isa proof of the substan- 
tiality of spiritual experience in the heart.— 
Ver. 30. Against this, Christ’s innocence, the 
devil has dashed his horns to pieces; it has 
broken his neck for him.—Ver. 31. Up, up! 


to one who meets us with a trust- | 








away! to suffer with Him; ye must not .« 
taking your repose. 

Srigr : The first chapter (xiv.) manifestly tak +s 
for its starting-point faith in God as existent ia 
Christ ; the special subject of the second is the 
love of those who are united in Him and through 
Him; finally, the third contains (for the exercise 
of hope, we may say) the most minute announce- 
ment of all that is to result from and succeed the 
departure of Jesus.—RicuTer (Luther): So long 
as we are not ready, the habitations are not pre- 
pared for us, though in themselves they are pre- 
pared. 

ScunmierRMAcHER: He requires faith in God 
and faith in Himself, as something which indeed 
seems to be two things—things, however, so in- 
separably united as to be actually one and the 
same:—That which we do in faith on the Lord, 
isa work of the Son; and when this work is 
promoted by the government which the Father 
exercises in the world, the Father is glorified in 
the. Son.—Only he who holds fast that in My 
life which, as commandment, doctrine, or pro- 
mise—for they are all one—has become an eter- 
nal, divine word of love and grace to men, efc., 
—only he it is who loveth Me.—My peace.. This 
peace resteth upon love, and love expelleth all 
fear.—Bzsser: On ver. 1. Be of good courage, 
Deut. xxxi. 6, 7. But a greater than Joshua is 
here.—On the “‘ other Comforter.” The ancient 
Church advisedly took the Gospels for four Sun- 
days of the glorious time between Easter and — 
Pentecost from these three chapters of John.— 
Heaven the true archetype of the Old Testament 
temple. Heb. chh. viii.-xil. 

ON THE PENTECOSTAL’ PERICOPS.  GENZKEN: 
Concerning the glorious Pentecostal gifts which 
the Lord hath promised us.—Bacumann: The 
Christian a temple of God, of the Holy Ghost.— 
RamBacH: The victory of Christianity over the 
world.—Hacunpacu: The peace of God as the 
most precious legacy of our Lord, the most glo- 
rious gift of the Holy Ghost.—Fiorry: The 
kingdom of the Holy Ghost. A kingdom of love, 
truth, peace.—The peace of the world, and the 
peace of the Lord. 

(Craven: From Hmary (De Trin. vii. 9): 
Ver. 6. He who is the Way cannot lead us astray ; 
He who is the Truth cannot deceive us; He who 
is the Life will not desert us in the:darkness of 
death.—Ver. 9. He does not mean the sight of 
the bodily eye; the Father is seen in the Son by 
the incommunicable likeness of birth.—Vers. 9, 
10. That the Father dwells in the Son shows that 
He is not solitary; that the Father works by the® 
Son, shows that He is not different or alien. 
From Augustine: Vers. 1-4. Our Lord consoles 
His disciples, who would be naturally troubled 
at the idea of His death, by assuring them of His 
divinity.—As the disciples were afraid for them- 
selves when Peter had been told that he would 
deny his Lord, Headds In My Father's house, etc., 
to assure them that they might with confidence 
look forward to dwelling with Him.—Many man- 
sions, i.e. many degrees of dignity correspond- 





|ing to people’s deserts.—Vers. 5-7, The disci- 


ples knew not what they did know.—I am the Way, 
whereby thou wouldest go; the Truth, whereto thou 
wouldest go; the Life, in which thou’ wouldest 
abide.—Walk by the Man, and thou wilt arrive 
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at God.—Ver. 8..To the joy of-beholding His 
[the Father’s] face nothing could. be added.— 
Ver. 9. When two persons are very much alike, 
we say, If you have seen the one you have. seen 
the other.—Ver.:10. Spiritual. vision is the ‘re- 
ward of faith, vouchsafed .to minds purified by 
faith.—Ver. 12. Greater.works; they afterwards 
converted the Gentiles to the: faith.—Ver. 18. 
Why, then, do we often see believers asking and 
not receiving? Whatsoever we ask for that 
would hinder. our. salvation, we do not [truly] 
ask in our Saviour’s name.—Whenever we ask 
any thing to the disadvantage of our salvation, 
He shows Himself. our Saviour by: not granting. 
-—What we ask for is [often] deferred, not denied. 
—Ver. 17.. The world, 1..e. those. who love the 
world, cannot receive the Holy Spirit; unright- 
eousness cannot become righteous: —The world can- 
not receive Him, because it seeth: Him not; the love 
of the world hath not invisible [7. e. spiritual] eyes 
to see that. which can be.seen only invisibly 
{spiritually].—Ver. 19. A little while; that which 
seems long to men, is short. to God.—Ver. 21. 
He that hath them in mind and keepeth them in 
life; he that hath them in words. and keepeth 
them in works; he that hath them by hearing and 
keepeth them by doing; he that hath them by 


doing and keepeth them by persevering, he it is that 


loveth Me.—Love must be shown by works, or it is 
a mere barren name.—Now. He loves us so only 
that we believe, then He will love us so that we 
shall see; now, we love by believing that which 
we shall see; then, we shall love by seeing that 
which we have believed.—Vers. 22-24, Love dis- 
tinguishes the Saints from the world: it maketh 
men to be of one mind in an house; in which 
house the Father and the Son take up Their 
abode; Who give that love to those to whom in 
the end They will manifest Themselves. — We will 
come. unto him: They come to us in that we go to 


Them; They come by succowring, we go by obeying ; : 
They come by enlightening, we go by contemplating ; 


‘They come by filling, we go by holding: so Their 
manifestation is not external but inward; Their 
abode is not transitory but eternal.—The abode 
He promised them hereafter (ver. 3) is altogether 
different from that of which He now speaks; the 
one is spiritual and inward, the other outward and 
perceptible to the bodily senses.—Ver. 26. The Son 
speaks, the Spirit teaches; when the Son speaks 
we take in the words, when the Spirit. teaches we 
understand those .words.—Bring to. your remem- 
brance, 1. e.. suggest; every wholesome: hint to re- 
member is of the grace of the Spirit.—Ver.. 27. 
He left no peace in this. world, in which we con- 
quer the enemy; He shall give us peace in the 
world to come, when we shall, reign without an 
enemy.—This peace is Himself, both when we be- 
lieve that He is, and when we shall see Him as 
He is.—His peace.is such peace as:He has Him- 
self.—There isa. peace which is serenity of 
thought, tranquillity of mind, simplicity of heart, 
the bond of love, the fellowship of charity ; none 
will beable to come to the inheritance of the 
Lord, who do not observe this testament of peace. 
—Ver. 28, In that He was Man, He went ; in that 
He was God, He stayed.—_—From CHRyYsosTOoM: 
Ver. 9. He. that hath seen. Me hath seen the Father: 
A man cannot see the substance of gold in silver, 
one nature cannot be made apparent by another. 











—Ver. 16. Another Comforter: The word another 


shows the distinct personality of the Spirit; the 
word Paraclete (Comforter) His consubstantiality. 
—They were made to wait some time for this 
gift (the Comforter) in order that they might feel 
the want of it, and so be the more grateful when 
it came.—Ver. 19. Because J live ye shall live also: 
The death of the cross shall not separate you 
from Me forever, but only hide Me from you for 
a moment.—Ver. 27. External peace is often even 
hurtful, rather than profitable to those who en- 
joy it.—From Grucory: Ver. 23. If thou 
wouldest prove thy love, show thy works.—Into 
some hearts He cometh, but not to make His abode. 
—In proportion as a man’s love rests upon lower 
things is he removed from heavenly love.—To 
the love of our Maker, let the tongue, mind, 
life bear witness.—Ver. 26. Unless the Spirit be 
present to the mind of the hearer, the word of 
the teacher is vain.—The invisible Spirit sug- 
gests, not because He takes a lower place in 
teaching, but because He teaches secretly.—— 
From Atcuin: Ver. 21. By love, and the ob- 
servance of His commandments ¢hat will be per- 
fected in us which He has begun, viz. that we 
should be in Him and He in us. From THEO- 
PHYLACT: Ver. 6.. When thou art engaged in the 
practical, He is made thy way; when in the con- 
templative, He is made thy wuth; and to the 
practical and contemplative is joined life, for we 
should both act and contemplate with reference 
to the world to come.—Ver. 21. As if He had 
said, Ye think that by sorrowing for My death 
ye prove your affection, but I esteem the keep- 
ing of My commandments the evidence of love. 
—Ver. 26. The Spirit was to zeach what Christ 
had forborne to tell His disciples because they 
were not able to bear it; He was to bring to re- 
membrance what Christ had told and they had 
failed to remember. From Burxitt: Ver. I. 
The holiest of God’s children subject to disquiet- 
ing fears.—Christ’s remedy for fear, viz. faith in 
God and in Himself.—Vers. 8-4. Christ’s argu- 
ments of consolation in view of His departure.— 
Ver. 6. As though Christ had said—I am the 
author of the way that leadeth unto life, the 
teacher of the truth that directs to it, the giver 
of the life that is obtained by walking in it.— 
Ver. 8.. Much ignorance may consist with saving 
grace.—Vers. 13, 14. Our Lord assures His dis- 
ciples that whatever comforts they enjoyed by 
His presence, they should obtain by their pray- 
ers.—To pray in the name of Christ is—l. to 
look unto Christ.as having purchased for us this 
privilege; 2. to pray in the strength of Christ; 
3. to pray in respect of the present mediation 
of Christ.—The promise is doubled for the con- 
firmation of it.—Ver. 15. Christ requires am 
obedient love, and loving obedience. —Not waiters, 
but workers are the best servants. [We often 
work by waiting. —E. R. C.|—The surest evidence: 
of love to Christ is obedience.—Ver. 16. The 
office of the Holy Spirit—a Comforter [Paraclete], 
i.e. an Advocate, an Hncourager, a Consoler.— 
Ver. 18. Christ does not say, I will not suffer you 
to be comfortless, but I will. not Jeave you so.— 
Ver. 19. Because I live ye shall live also.—While 
there is vital sap inthe root you that are branches 
shall not wither and die.—Ver. 21. Christ 
teaches—l. the necessity of knowledge in order 
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to practice; 2. the necessity of practice in order 
to happiness.—J will manifest Myself: Obedient 
Christians shall not only enjoy the benefit of 
Christ’s love, but also the sense thereof.—We may 
as rationally think to nourish our bodies with 
poison, as to enjoy the manifestation of Christ’s 
love in a way of sin.—Ver. 23. Make our abode 
denotes—l1. the sweet and intimate fellowship be- 
tween God and the obedient; 2. the perpetuity 
thereof.—Ver. 26. The great Comforter, the 
special Teacher—He teaches, 1. condescend- 
ingly; 2. eflicaciously; 38. plainly; 4. unerr- 
ingly. —The Spirit the Remembrancer, He teaches 
nothing but what Christ Himself taught.—Ver. 
27. The world may wish [in words] peace, yet 
never intend it; or they may wish it and not be 
able to give it; but Christ’s peace is real and ef- 
fectual: The world’s peace is freedom from out- 
ward trouble; Christ’s peace is deliverance from 
inward guilt, which though it does not give ex- 
‘emption from troubles, affords—l.a sanctified 
improvement of them; 2. an assurance of de- 
liverance out of them.—Ver. 28. True love to 
Christ will make us rejoice in His advancement, 
though it be to our own disadvantage. From 
M. Henry: Ver. 1. Christ knows our souls in 
‘adversity.—Let not your heart be trowbled—He 
does not say let them not be saddened, but let 
them not be disquieted: Let not your heart be 
‘troubled—keep the heart with all diligence: Let 
not your heart be troubled—yow that are My 
chosen, redeemed, sanctified ones.—Ver. 2. A 
particular declaration as to what we must trust 
God for—viz, heaven—Heaven will make amends 
for all.—Heaven is—1. a house, not a tent; 2. a 
Father’s house, My Father’s and therefore our 
Father’s; 8. a place of mansions ; (1) distinet 
dwellings; (2) durable dwellings; 4. a place of 
many mansions—for there are (1) many sons to 
be brought to glory, [(2) many classes of sons]. 
—If it were not so I would have told you.—The as- 
surance of heaven, built upon—l. the veracity of 
His word; 2. the sincerity of His affection.— 
Ver. 8. The belief of Christ’s second coming an 
excellent preservative against trouble of heart, 
Phil. iv. 5, James v. 8.—The coming of Christ is 
in order to our gathering together unto Him, 2 
Thess. ii, 1.—The quintessence of heaven’s hap- 
piness is being with Christ, ch. xvii. 24.—Ver. 4. 
Christ having set heaven before His disciples as 
the end, here shows them Himself as the way to it. 
—Ver. 6. The nature of Christ’s mediation, He 
is—l. the way, the highway, Is. xxxv. 9—(1) His 
‘own way, Heb. ix. 12; (2) our way; 2. the 
truth, as opposed to—(1) figure, (2) error, (3) de- 
ception; 8. the life—we are alive unto God only 
in and through Jesus Christ, Rom. vi. 11.—7Zhe 
way, the truth and the life, He is—1. the beginning, 
middle and end, in Him we must set out, go on and 
finish; 2. as the truth the guide of our way,.as 
the life the end of it; 8. the true and living way, 
there is truth and life in it as well as at the end 
of it; 4. the only true way to life.—No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me—the necessity of 
Ubrist’s mediation.—Ver. 9. He reproves Philip 
for—l. not improving his acquaintance with 
Him as he might have done; 2. his infirmity in 
ihe prayer made—we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought, Rom. viii. 26, and often ask 
#miss, James iv. 3.—All that saw Christ by faith 





saw the Father in Him; the Father’s—1. wisdom 
in His doctrine; 2. power in His miracles; 3. 
holiness in His purity; 4. grace in His acts of 
grace.—Vers. 10, 11. Christ’s miracles proofs 
of His divine mission, not only for the conviction 
of infidels but for the confirmation of disciples. 
—Vers. 13, 14. In prayer—1l. humility pre- 
scribed, ye shall ask; 2. liberty allowed, ask 
anything.—In My name—1. to plead His merit; 
2. to aim at His glory.—Ver. 16. The Comforter 
the great New Testament promise.—Ver. 17. 
Christ is the truth, and He is the Spirit of Christ. 
—Speak to the children of this world of the sp- 
erations of the Spirit and you are asa barba- 
rian.—The experiences of the Saints are the 
explications of the promises: Paradoxes to 
others are axioms to them.— Vers. 18-24. 
The departure of Christ neither total nor final.— 
Union with Christ the life and felicity of believers. 
—Ver. 19. Because I live ye shall live also. The 
life of Christians is bound up in the life of 
Christ.—Ver. 20. At that day you shall know 
berfectly what now you see through a glass 
darkly.—Vers. 21-24. Note—1. The duty of those 
who claim the dignity of being disciples; 2. the 
dignity of those who do the duty of disciples.— 
The returns for love—those who love shall hayve— 
1. The Father’s love; 2. Christ’s love; 8. the 
comfort of that love.—J will manifest Myself.— 
Christ’s manifestation of Himself to His disci- 
ples—l. is done in a distinguishing way to them 
and not to the world; 2. is justly marvellous in 
our eyes.—Ver. 28. God will be with obedient be- 
levers as at His home.—Vers. 25-27. With two 
things Christ here comforts believers, that they 
should be—1. Under the tuition of His Spirit; 2. 
Under the influence of His peace.—Ver. 26. He 
shall teach you all things, as a Spirit—1. of 
wisdom ; 2. of revelation.—Ver. 27. Peace I leave 
with you, etc.; observe—1. the legacy bequeathed, 
viz.: peace, which is here put for all good; 
2. to whom it is bequeathed—to His disciples ; 
8. the manner in which it is left—not as the world 
giveth; 4. the use that should be made of it—to 
prevent trouble and fear.—Ver. 28. Many that 
love Christ let their love run in a wrong channel; 
they think they must be in continual pain be- 
= of Him, whereas they should rejoice in 

im. 

[From Srrer: Ver. 1. The already existing 
faith in God must be the ground of faith in Christ ; 
and, on the other hand, the perfect faith in God 
is to be the result of faith in Christ.—Ver. 2: 
House is home, where one abides, to which he 
beiongs, to which he has a right; still more—it 
is a firm, secure building, provided for all kinds 
of need.—Many mansions—the household cha- 
racter of the abodes; many mansions—intimating 
degrees and distinctions in blessedness.—Ver. 3. 
His coming again and receiving embraces the whole 
of His influence, drawing, setting free (ch. xii; 
823 viii. 35, 86), beginning with the resurrec- 
tion and ending in His final manifestation. — 
Ver. 5. When any one in due time, after the Word 
and Spirit of Christ have long spoken to him 
opposes his ‘*we know not,” .then becomes he the 
unbelieving Thomas who will not know and believe. 
but a genuine Thomas asks for the way in deep 
earnestness, and will not be long without a per- 
fect understanding.—Ver. 6, Christ is as—li 
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Mun, the way which offers itself to all men; 2. | 
God, absolute, independent truth; 8. God-Man, 
the life, that is the fountain of life springing 
from Him and received by us.—‘‘ Yea, Thou art 
the goal and Thou art also the way: so isa 
stream goal and way at once: I will bend my 
energies to go thither where the stream pours 
itself into the sea, thither where the Son sits at 
the right hand of the Father; and to reach it I 
will commit myself to the stream which is 
my way, and not only a way which guides me, 
but a'way also which dears me: thus come I to 
Thee through Thyself, Thou gwidest me and 
bearest me at once.” (THEREMIN).—Ver. 8. Pre- 
vious to the true ‘“‘my Lord and my God” there 
was no greater honor given to Christ, or higher 
power ascribed to Him than in this Lord show us 
the Father. —It sufficeth us ; to see God is bless- 
edness.—Ver. 9. Christ is the visibility of the 
Invisible, as far as, and in such a way as, He 
may be seen.—Ver. 10. Believest thou? That is 
still the humbling question of the Lord which 
rebukes the presumption of every aspiring Philip 
in life, as it is the consoling question which alle- 
viates the sorrow of every downcast Martha at 
the grave.—His words are no other than works, 
and His works are speaking and testifying words. 
—Vers. 11-24. The transition from believing to 
loving ; from believing primarily as the reliance 
and subjection of knowledge, to loving as not 
merely the fruit of faith but as already the: 
living germ of the true and living trust of a per- 
son on a person—as the affiance of the heart.— 
Ver. 12. He sowed, we reap—and the harvest is 
indeed greater than the seed.—J go—to death, in- 
deed, but thereby to the Father; away from you, 
indeed, but thereby the more spiritually and 
effectually to unite Myself with you.—Vers. 13, 
14, Let your faith in My Person become prayer 
in My name. To pray in the name of Jesus is— 
1. to mention Him in connection with the thing 
asked for, appealing to (depending upon) Him; 2. 
to pray actually in the Person of Christ, that is, 
as standing in His place; 3. to ask for nothing 
but what is according to His mind, in His interest ; 
4. to call immediately upon the name of Him, 
who is with the one praying by the Spirit at the 
game time that He is above with the Father.— 
Ver. 16. Christ is Himself the one Paraclete, 
and by His side with like personality stands 
the other.—The acts of the three Persons— 
asking, giving, abiding.—Paraclete—one who 
performs all that which a Counsel or Representa- 
tive, being at the same time an Adviser, can per- 
form for us.—Ver. 17. The Spirit brings to us 
the Truth—that is the truth concerning our- 
selves, the will of God toward us, the way of re- 
turn to God through Christ ; He shows, glorifies, 
opens to us this way as truth and life, so that we 
know what follows in ver. 20.—The world cannot 
receive Him, because to receive Him requires 
susceptibility—The beginning and ground of all 
knowing is an internal true beholding.—Ver. 18. 
I will not leave you orphans; they are His little 
children, ch. xiii. 8383.—Ver. 19. Because I live ye 
shall live also; there is no other guarantee for 
our personal continuance in the integrity of our 
being than the personality of Christ—all other 
arguments and hopes of immortality are like 
‘shadows and vapor before the light and power 
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of this living word.—Ver. 21. I will manifest 
Myself to him; beyond this, promise has nothing 
greater or higher for man. (Is not the promise 
of ver. 8 greater—J will come again and receive 
youunto Myself 2—K. R. C.).—Ver. 23. This first 
loving, which is the point of decision on our 
part, is the essential germ of life in living faith. 
—Learn better what love is, ye zealots, and make 
the banner of love to the Lord, the sole banner 
of His Church !—WMy Father will love him, etc.— 
the rewarding love for such as thus love (obedi- 
ently) in full communion or manifestation.—As 


‘sin dwells in our hearts as a home, so does the 


new love which casts it out.—Ver. 26. On acr 
count of our weakness or our sinfulness, we 
forget the most familiar words just where they 


should be remembered, and there is always need 


that one should stand behind us ready to pro- 
nounce our duty in our ears.—Let us not scorn 
in relation to babes in the school of Christ the 
receiving and the keeping of even the word not 
understood.—Ver. 27. Peace; the whole salva- 
tion of man, his re-establishment into final perfect 
external and internal well-being.—‘‘In the He- 
brew this little word peace means nothing else 
but thriving and prospering” (Luruer).—My 
peace; the peace which—l. I Myself have, 2. I 
alone can give, 8. I can give only through fel- 
lowship with Myself.—Wot as the world giveth ; 
public peace is not to be trusted, still less the 
world’s peace of heart.—The peace of God in 
Christ is higher than all understanding; higher 
than all words about it, and deeper than all con- 
sciousness of it.—Ver. 28. They would rejoice at 
His departure if they loved Him aright; their 
love is not yet disinterested enough.—“‘Up! up! 
let us go forth to suffering and the fulfilment of 
the Divine will! Thus does the Lord arouse 
them, and carry them with Him into His contest, 
that they may be His followers in the way of 
suffering.” (BERLENB. BIBEL). 

[From Barnus. Vers. 2, 8. The universe is 
the dwelling-place of My Father; in that. vast 
abode earth is one mansion, heaven is another; it 
should not be a matter of grief when we are 
called to pass from one part of this vast babita~ 
tion to another.—I am about to leave you; but 
shall still be in the same habitation with you, 
performing an important work for you.—Ver. 7. 
if ye had known Me: they had not a full and 
accurate knowledge of His character and designs. 
—Ver. 13. In My name, i. e. on My account; if a 
man who has money in a bank authorizes us to 
draw it, we do it in his name.—Ver. 15. The evi- 
dence that a child loves his parents is his being 
willing without hesitation, gaimsaying, or mur- 
muring, to do all they require him to do.—Ver. 
16. The other Comforter, a compensation for 
Christ’s absence; it is the office of the Spirit 
—To furnish to all Christians the instruction 
and consolation which would be given by the per- 
sonal presence of Jesus. Ch. xvi. 14.—Ver. 19. 
Ye shall live also; learn that—l. The life of 
the Christian depends on Christ; 2. The fact 
that Jesus lives is a pledge that all who believe 
in Him shall be saved.—Ver. 21. Religion : is 
love.—Ver. 23. We will come unto him with the 
manifestation of pardon, peace of conscience, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.—WMake our abode, 1. & 
manifest ourselves in no. temporary way.—Ver 
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26. Bring all things to your remembrance ; the 
Spirit will—l. Remind you of My sayings; 2. 
Teach you the meaning of them.—Ver. 27. Not 
as the world giveth—1. Not..as the objects which 
men commonly pursue; 2. Not.as the men of the 
world give; 3. Not as systems of philosophy and 
false religion give; 4, My peace is.such as meets 
all the wants of the soul, silences the.alarms 
of conscience, is fixed amid all external changes, 
and will: abide forever.—Ver, 30. Hath nothing 
in’ Me; there is in Me no principle or feeling 
that-accords with his,.and nothing therefore by 


which he can prevail; temptation has only power 
because there are some principles of evil (?) in 
us which accord with the designs of the tempter. 
(How then could holy.Adam have been tempted 
to a fall ?—E. R. C.) 
[Vers. 18, 14. True faith, wrought by the 
Spirit, cannot. unconditionally ask for anything 
not in accordance with the will of God; many 
say: If we had faith we could obtain such a 
(supposed) blessing for the asking—whereas if 
our minds were enlightened and purified by true 
faith we might not regard it as a blessing. | 


III. 


GLORIFICATION OF THIS PRESENT WORLD. BROUGHT ABOUT BY MEANS OF JUDGMENT, BY THE CON- 
TINUING OF THE DISCIPLES IN THE LOVE OF CHRIST, AND BY THEIR INFLUENCE UPON THE WORLD, 
IN ORDER TO WHICH HE WILL SEND THEM HIS SPIRIT. AMID THE BURNING VINEYARD-FIRES IN 
THE VALLEY OF KIDRON. CHRIST THE VINE. GLORIFICATION OF THE NOBLE PLANT, AND OF HUS- 
BANDRY. GLORIFICATION OF FRIENDSHIP AND JOY. THE HOLY EXCOMMUNICATEDNESS (BANISH- 
MENT) OF THE CHILDREN OF GOD. CONFIRMATION OF THEIR SPIRITUAL LIFE IN FACE OF THR 
HATRED OF THE WORLD. THE HOLY SPIRIT’S VICTORY IN THEM OVER THE WORLD. DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY THROUGH THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Cuap. XV. 1.—Cuap. XVI. 15. 


(Pericope for Exaudi Sunday chap. xv. 26-chap. xvi. 4; chap. xvi. 5-15 Pericope for Cantate 
Sunday). 


1. The love of Jesus as the source of love to Him (Vers. 1-10). 


1,2 Lam the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in 
me that beareth not fruit he taketh away [a?pe:, cutteth off]: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth [xa0aipc, cutteth partially, pruneth, cleanseth] it, that it 

8 may bring forth [bear] more fruit. Now ye are clean through [Ye are clean al- 

4 ready because of, by reason of] the word which I have spoken unto you. Abide 
_. in me, and lin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
5 the vine; no more [so neither] can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
aré the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
“6 [beareth] much fruit ; for without [apart from] me ye can do nothing. If a man 
[any one] abide not in me, he is cast forth as a [the] branch, and is withered ; and 
men [they] gather them, and cast them into the fire,’ and they are burned [they 

@ burn (quickly and readily). If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
[may ]* ask what. [whatsoever] ye will, and it shall [will] be done unto .you, 

‘8 Herein [Therein} is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be 
[and ye will become (thus for the first time truly)*] my disciples. 

2 As the Father hath loved me, so [thus also] have I loved you: continue [abide] 

10. ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall [will] abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. 


2. Joy (Vers. 11-17). 


11 These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain [may be]* in 
12 you, and that your joy might be full [may be made full, filled up]. This is my 
13 commandment, That ye love one another, as I have [omit have] loved you. Greater 

‘love hath no man [no one] than this, that a man [he] lay down. his life for his 
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14,15 friends. Yearemy friends, if ye do whatsoever [whatj®I command you. Hence- 

~~ forth I call you not [No longer do I call you] servants ; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I have called. you friends; forall things that I have 

- heard’of [which I heard from] my Father I have [omit have] made known unto you. 

16 Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you [Ye did not choose me, but. I chose 
you], and ordained [appointed] you, that ye should [may] go and bring forth [bear] 
fruit, and that your fruit should [may] remain ; [in order] that whatsoever ye shall 

17 ask of the Father in my name; he may give it you. These things I command you, 
[in order] that ye [may] love one another. 


3. Steadfastness in view of the hatred of the world (Vers. 18-25). 


48 If the world hate you, ye [omit ye] know that it [hath] hated me before it hated 
19 [omit it hated] you.” If ye were of the world, the world would love his [its] own 
[in you]; but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
20 world, therefore the world hateth you. Remember the word that I said unto you, 
The servant is not greater than his lord. If they have [omit have] persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you; if they have kept my saying [if they kept my 
21 word] they will keep yours also. But all these things will they do unto you® for my 
92 name's sake, because they know not him that sent me. If Thad not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin [would have no sin®]; but now they have 
23 no cloak [pretext, excuse] for their sin. He that hateth me hateth my Father 
94 also. If I had not done among them the works which none [no] other man 
did,” they had not had [they would have no] sin: but now have they [they have] 
25 both seen and hated both me and my Father.’ But this cometh to pass, that [But in 
order that] the word might [may] be fulfilled that is written in their law, They 
hated me without a cause (Ps. xxxv. 19; Ixix. 4). 


4, Promise of the Holy Ghost as the strength of martyrdom (Ver. 26 to Chap. xvi. 6). 


96 But" when the Comforter [Paraclete] is come, whom I will [shall] send unto you - 
from the Father, even [omit even] the Spirit of truth, which [who] proceedeth from 

97 the Father, he shall testify [will bear witness, paptupyest| of me: And ye also shall 
bear witness [But ye also bear witness, or, are witnesses, x02 bpetc 08 paptopette |" 
XVL. 1 because [for] ye have been [are] with me from the beginning. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that ye should [may] not be offended [fall 

2 through offence]. They shall [will] put you out of the synagogues [excommunicate 
you]: yea the time {hour] cometh, that whosoever [when every man that] killeth 

ou will think that he doeth God service [a sacrificial service, or, that he is offer- 

3 ing service to God]. And these things will they do unto you [omit unto you], be- 
cause they have not known the Father, nor me [they neither know the Father nor 


4 me]. But these things have I told you [But I have spoken these things unto you], 


~ that when the time shall come [when the (their) hour cometh], ye may remember 
that I told you of them [ye may remember them as I told you, or, ye may remem- 
ber that I myself told you of them].* And these things I said not unto you [I told 


“Beyou not] at the beginning, because I was with you.. But now I go my way [oxdyw, 


-gee ver. 7] to him that sent me; and none of you asketh me, Whither goest thou? 


6 But [Yet] because I have said these +hings unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 


5. The Holy Ghost as the strength of the victory over the world (Vers. 7-11). 


7 — Nevertheless [But] I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go away 
[depart, éxéAdw] ; for if I go not away [do not depart], the Comforter [the Para- 
clete] will not come unto you ; but if I depart [go, shall have gone, ropevdd],'° T 

8 will send him unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment [he will convince and conyict the world, or, 
bring conviction to the world concerning, or, in regard to sin, and to righteousness, 
and to judgment, ééyFee roy xdapoy Tept duaptias xat Tept dixatoabyns xai rept xpicews],"" 


9 Of [In- regard to]. sin. (that it is rooted and essentially consists in the fact), because 
\ 
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10 [that'*] they believe not on me; Of [In regard to] righteousness (that it becomes 
manifest in the fact), because [that] I (glorified) go to my [the] Father, and ye see 

11 me no more (whereby grace and judgment are indicated); Of [Inregard to] judgment, 
because [that] the prince of this world is [hath been] judged (in the work of redemp- 
tion). 


6. Promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of the glorification of Christ, and the revelation of the future. 
(Vers. 12-15.) 


12,13 I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. How- 
beit [But] when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth [all 
the truth, or, the whole truth, ef¢ ry ddjdecay xaoay'®]: for he shall [will] not speak 

. . of [from] himself; but whatsoever he shall hear [he heareth],” that shall he speak 

__ [he will speak about]: and he will shew you [tell you, proclaim to you] things to 

14 come. He shall [will] glorify me: for he shall receive of mine [he will take of 

- what is mine, é tod éuod Ajuperae],and shall shew [will tell, proclaim] 7 unto you. 

15 All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I [for this cause I said], 
that he shall take of mine [he taketh of what is mine, é« rod éuod Aap fdver],?! and 
shall shew [will tell, proclaim] 7 unto you. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Dr. Lange translates » aumeAos 7 dAnOLv%, “der wesentliche Weinstock,” the essential vine, and inserts 
the gloss: “ Wurzel und Stamm des personlichen Liebesreichs,” root and stem of the personal love-kingdom. We have no 
precise equivalent in English for aAnO.vés, wahrhaftig, veritable, to distinguish it from a Ay 97s, true. AAnI.v0s, verus, is 
true in the sense of true to the idea, genuine, primitive, essential, as distinct from what is derived, copied, typical, shadowy 
and more or less imperfect: while aAnO%s, verax, is true in opposition to false. Christ is the true, veritable, perfect Light, 
Bread, Shepherd, Vine, in distinction from all reflected light, etc., as well as in opposition to false light, etc. See the remarks 
on ch. i. 9; vi. 32, and Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testament, ?8. Our true has both meanings and is therefore retained 
by most translators.—P. S.] $ 

2 Ver. 6.—With the article 7d wip, in accordance with Codd. A. G. K. Sin., etc., Tischendorf ; the Recepta and Lachmann, 
in accordance with B. D., etc., have mip without the article. The passage is not, as Meyer thinks, to be estimated in accord- 
ance with Mark ix. 22, as here a particular fire is in view. See the exegesis. 

3 Ver. 7.—The Aorist aitjcacGc, in accordance with A. B. D.,etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf, instead of the Future aity- 
ceode. (Codd. \, E. G. H., etc., have the latter reading]. . 

# Ver. 8.—The reading yevjjcecGe [N.] A. E. G., etc., Tischendorf, was probably changed into yévyode (Codd. B. D. L., ete., 
Lachmann) on account of the strangeness of the expression. Also in accordance with the dépyre (Meyer). 

5 Ver. 11.—In accordance with Codd. A. B. D.,etc., Vulgate, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 7 instead of peivy. [Cod. X. gives 
the latter. Tregelles, Tischend., ed. 8th, Alford, Westcott and Hort, following A. B. D., agree in reading 7}.—P. 8. 

6 Ver. 14.—The 15th verse seems to favor the Recepta dca (Cod. A., etc.) more than the & (Codd. B. D. Sin., etc.) received 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf. [Tischendorf, in ed. 1859, gives 6, in accurdance with what he declares to be the reading 
of B.; in ed. 8, he gives a.] ) 

7 Ver. 18.—[Tischendorf, Ed. 8, in accordance with §,* D., etc., reads: yuvwonere Stu eye mp@rov (without tuav) pepui- 
onxev, but Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort retain juev, which is sufficiently supported by Nc A. B. L. N. X., etc.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 21.—In accordance with Codd. [N.*] B. D.* L., efc., Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford, eéc.], we should read eis duas 
instead of buty [text. rec.] 

9 Ver. 22.—[Or lit.: would not have sin,amaptiav odx eixooav. The Alexandrian form etxooayr for elxor is sustained 
by XN. B. L. N.* IL, Orig., Cyr., and adopted by Lachm., Tischend., Treg., Alf., Westc. and H. So also in ver. 24, Meyer 
(p. 580) objects for the reason that the Alexandrian form is established only in one passage, Rom. iii. 13, in a quotation from 
the Sept. (edoAcodcav). Buttmann (as quoted by Meyer) conjectures that etxogav arose from the original etxov av, but of 
éy there is no trace in the critical authorities, nor is it necessary.—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 24.—[Lange, Lachm., Tischend., ed. 8, Alf, Treg, read émoincer did, in accordance with N. A. B. D., etc., instead 
of the lect. rec. re totink ev, has done —P. 8.] 

U0 Ver. 26.—[Tischendorf, Ed. 8, omits 6é, in accordance with &. B. A., etc. Alford brackets it.—P. 8.] 

; 2? Ver. 27.—[6¢ after duets is omitted by D., Vulg., Syr., but retained by Tischend., Alf., etc.—uaprupetre, on account of 
cai... d¢, and the reason érv «. 7. A., must be taken as indicative, not as imperative, which is too abrupt.—P. 8.] . 

18 ce xvi. ver. 3.— Yuiv is omitted in:accordance with decisive authorities. (Codd. A. B. T. A,, etc., omit; %. D. L., etc. 
give it. 

14 Ver, 4.—The 4 dpa avtav [their hour] in Lachmann in accordance with A. B., efc., seems to be occasioned by the 
Second avtav, which probably originally stood before wynwovednte (Meyer). [N. D., etc., Tischend., ed. 8, omit airav, Alford, 
Westcott and Hort retain it.—P. 8.] 

16 Ver. 4.—[Some MSS. omit the second abtav, others div. See the apparatus in Tischend., ed. 8, who reads pvynuovetinre 
awitav, ote ey elrov bpiv.—P. 8. 

16 Ver. 7._[The E, V. reverses the distinction between aréd\Ow, to depart (from rela and opevouat, to go (to heaven). 
- The one here signifies the starting point, the other the goal, of Christ’s journey ; as Bengel, with his usual Sagacity, suggests : 
“améOw, topevda, abiero, profectus ero. Differunt verba; illud terminum a quo, hoc terminum ad quem magis spectat.” 
In German the difference is well rendered by De Wette and Lange: weggehen, hingehen.—P. 8. 

W Ver. 8.—[The E. V. reprove is certainly too weak for éAéyéer, which implies both a convincirg unto salvation and a 
convicting unto condemnation. See the Exrd. Norss, and the remarks of Meyer (p. 551), who likewise ascribes to the €deyéts 
the double aim of conversion (1 Cor. xiv. 24 f.) and condemnation (Acts xxiv. 25 ; Rom. xi. 7 ff.), in opposition to Erasmus, 
De Wette, ete., who confine it to the latter. The first example of the éAeyéts of the Spirit as effected through the apostles, is 
the pentecostalesermon of Peter, Acts ii. and its double effect. Webster and Wilkinson: “ éAéy&eu means (1) convince by 
proot, (2) convict, (3) reprove or rebuke . . , The passage is to be interpreted by the preaching of the apostles, or rather, 
of the Spirit by them (Matt. x. 20). In their discourses, recorded in the Acts, these three objects are the most prominent: 
(1) Christ the only Saviour, and rejection of Him fatal and-damning sin. (2) Righteousness or justification, through the 
opposes ee es of Christ. (3) The kingdom of Christ, instead of Satan’s, now, and to be perfected in the final 
judgment,”—P. §. 

18 Ver, 8.—[I have given in this verse the translation of Lange with his explanatory insertions. He takes ért in the 
demonstrative sense (=rodT0 6, 71), as pointing out the object of the preceding words. Alford and Noyes retain the 
A. V. because (67, causal=8.a rovro 6, 7). It can also be rendered “in that,” or “inasmuch as” (6tt=eis éxeivo Ore, 
ii. 18; ix. 17; xi. 51). See the Exrg. Nores.—P. 8.] 

., . 1® Ver. 13 —The reading cis rhy 4AjOctay macay in Codd. A. B., Origen, efc., Lachmann. [Tischendorf reads év TH aan- 
Gciq méon (which is more common after odnyéw), in accordance with §, D. L., Bas., Epiph., Tert., Nov., Hil. The text 
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rec.! els racay Thy adjOerav. Tregelles, Alford, Westc. and Hort agree with Lachm. and Lange in reading eis rhv ddAjOerap 


magav.—P. 8. 


2 Ver. 13. [The text. rec. reads axovon; Tischendorf, ed. of 1859, Tregelles, Alford, Westc. and H., give axovoe 


jn accordance with B. D. E*.; Tischend., in ed. 8, gives akover with X. L. 


P. 8] 


Lange translates: hath heard (historical 


; 2 Ver. 15. In accordance with Codd. A. B., Lachmann, Tischendorf AawBdver instead of the Recepta Ajperar. [N° 
A. have the latter reading We ue AjmwWperat), but AapBdver is better supported, and adopted by Tischend., ed. 8th, 


Treg., Alf., Westc. and H.—P. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[The parabolic discourse or allegory of the 
Vine and the Branches is the second of the two 
mapowuia, recorded in the Gospel of John; the 
other being the parable of the Good Shepherd, 
ch. x. See the remarks p. 317f. It illustrates, 
under the figure of the noblest of fruit-bearing 
plants, the precious truth of the organic life- 
union of Christ. with believers: He is the only 
source of their spiritual life and fruitfulness ; 
they live in Him and of Him; and apart from 
Him they must inevitably wither and die, like 
the branches cut off from the parent stem, al- 
though they may retain for a little while a de- 
ceitful greenness and appearance of life. The 
same truth is set forth by Paul under the simi- 
Jitude of the head and the members, Eph. v. 30; 
Gol. i. 28; ii. 19; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. x. 17; 
xii. 20, 27. In Archbishop Trench’s Studies on 
the Gospels, pp. 278-286, there is a suggestive 
‘exegetical essay on vers. 1-6.—P.8.] 

Ver. 1. I am the true vine, ete. [’Eyo 
eluey dpredrog 4 aan divy, kal dé warTgp 
pov 6 yeopyé¢ éore].—The new meditation 
takes for granted a preceding pause; the figure 
chosen by the Lord presupposes a particular in- 
ducement to its selection. Various conjectures 
as to the inducement: 

1. It was presented by the golden vine on the 
door of the temple (Josephus Ant. xv. 11, 8; De 


bello Jud. v. 5, 4), viewed during a stay in the 


temple (Jerome, Rosenmiiller), or seen from a 
distance in the moonlight (Lampe). [This 
golden vine was one of the chief ornaments of 
Herod’s temple and no, doubt a symbol of the 
theocracy which is called ‘a noble vine’ (Jer. ii. 
21; comp. Isa. v. 1ff.; Ezek. xix. 10ff.; Ps. 
Ixxx. 8-19); yet Christ would scarcely set Him- 
self over against a dead image of man’s work- 


manship.—P. S.] 


2. The sight of the wine-cup at the Lord’s 
supper (see Matt. xxvi. 28; Grotius, Nosselt, 
Meyer). [Ewald, Trench. The communion wine, 
the yéovqua tov aurérov (Matt. xxvi. 28), which 
He had declared to be the symbol of His blood 
shed for the remission of sins, presented un- 
doubtedly the nearest motive for this discourse 
on the closest union between Christ and His peo- 
ple, which is embodied in the sacrament of 
union with Christ and His people. Yet this does 
not exclude an external occasion such as is sug- 
gested by Lange, sub 6.—P. 8.] 

3. A vine which, from the house, had shot its 
tendrils into the guest-chamber (Knapp, Tho- 
luck). ; 

4. The view of vineyards reposing outside in 
the full moon (Storr). 

5. Only the mental recollection of the Old 
Testament figure (Is. v. 1; Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xv. 
25 xix. 10; Ps. lxxx. 8; Liicke, Baumg.-Crusius. 
C Alford who, however, combines with this the 








second conjecture] considered as relating ta 
Christ and the disciples who were about Him 
(Hofmann). 

6. The walk down to Kedron through the 
vineyards (Lampe, Lange) [in his Leben Jesu, 
followed by Godet (II. 406), who supposes that 
Christ, seeing a vine with branches, stopped on 
the way, gathered His disciples around Him and 
spoke this parable.—P. 8. ] j 

- We, however, in upholding this latter view, 
proceed from the supposition that there were 
burning along the sides-of the valley of Kedron 
nocturnal vineyard-fires,—for the burning of 
the cut-off branches is a principal point of con- 
sideration. It was 1. the time of year for the 
vineyard-fires, 2. for the cleansing of the vine, 
3. for the burning of the offal from the Paschal 
lamb; this last was strictly commanded (Ex. xii. 
10; Num. ix. 12) and might easily have been per- 
formed in connection with the duties appertain- 
ing to vine-dressing (see Leben Jesu Il. 3, p. 
1425). The Easter-fires which the Gallic and 
British Churches caused to be kindled in the 
night following Maundy-Thursday, point to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper as obtaining in 
Asia Minor and, through this, back to the Jewish 
Paschal-fires. 

Jesus’ discourse concerning the vine is neither 
an allegory nora parable, but a parabolic dis- 
course, and that a symbolical one (see chap. x.). 

The essential Vine, not the ‘‘real.” [Comp. 
on éAnduvéc the first Textuat Notse.—P.8.] That 
which the earthly vine is figuratively as a sym- 
bol, that which the people of Israel was as a type 

Ps. Ixxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), Christ is in radical es- 
sentiality; He is the trunk-root and stem of the 
kingdom of love, of its invigorating and inspirit- 
ing fruit and effect: festive joy doth the vine re- 
present in an earthly figure, more a child of the 
heavenly sun than of earthly soil. [The com- 
parison with the 0. T. theocracy (defended also 
by Ebrard and Hengstenberg who find in aAndivh 
an antithesis to the unfruitful vine of the Jewish 
theocracy) is not so natural here, since Christ 
represents Himself, and not His Church, as the 
true Vine, i.e. the reality of the idea which is 
figuratively represented in the natural vine.— 
Pus: 

Ye the branches [ipeic Ta KAHpaTAa, 
ver. 5.—P. §.] 1. Christ the principle of dis- 
cipleship, bearing and quickening all through 
His Spirit; 2. they an organic whole with Him, 
through the communion of His Spirit. 

The husbandman. [yeopyée, the owner 
of the vineyard as well as the laborer, is a more 
dignified term than dredovpyéc, i. €. the vine- 
dresser or actual cultivator of the vine. King 
Uzziah is called yewpyéc, 2 Chr. xxvi. 10, and the 
leaders of the Jewish theocracy yewp)o/, Matt. 
xxi. 31-41. Trench: ‘‘ Not that the yewpyd¢ need 
be assumed to ‘purge’ or prune only by the 
hand of others. The labor of the vineyard is ex- 
actly of that lighter kind, in which the proprie- 
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tor might be well pleased himself to take a 
share.” Wordsworth: ‘He tills our hearts with 
the ploughshare of His word, and scatters the 
seeds of His precepts there, and sends us the 
dew and rain of the Spirit, that He may reap the 
fruits of holiness.” —P. S.] God’s rule over the 
world is 1. a personal government; 2. a teleolog- 
i¢al ‘government: establishment, culture;:-per- 
fection of the kingdom:of love; 3. government 
exercised upon Christ as the centre of the world 
‘nd upon’ His disciples'as His organs; ‘a: strict 
and wise government corresponding - with the 
noble nature of the Vine; a government: realiz- 
‘ing the destiny of the Vine, partly through a eut- 
ting off of the useless, partly through a pruning 
of the serviceable, branches. (judgments and 
purifyings). [Arians used this passage, as im- 
plying that the Son was a creature and entirely 
subordinated to the Father. But Christ: calls 
- Himself the true Vine, not in His eternal divine 
nature, but in His historical mediatorial charac- 
‘ter and work. Augustine: Quamvis autem Chris- 


tus vitis non esset, nisi homo esset, tamen istam gra- 


tiam palmitibus: non preberet, nisi. etiam Deus 
esset.—P. S.] 
Ver. 2. Every branch inme that beareth 


not fruit, he taketh away [Ilav KAjua év: 


épot ua gEpov Kaprév, alper avr6].—In Me; 
namely in organic intimacy, éy éuoi.* Antithe- 
sis of the non-fruit-bearing and fruit-bearing 
branches. The circumstance that the fruit-bear- 
ing branches are not placed in the fore-ground, 
is indicative of the occasion which suggested the 
figure: the view of the vineyard-fires. The ground 
of unfruitfulness is declared in the following, ver. 
4. The natural degeneracy of the proud shoots 
(Luther) which are not governed by the noble 
impulse of the vine, but are common, useless 
wood, is made a figure of the moral misconduct 
of such of Christ’s members as stand in the ex- 
ternal connection of discipleship, without, how- 
ever, remaining internally connected with Him. 
[The fruits of the Spirit are enumerated Gal. v. 
22.—P. 8.] 

Every (branch) that beareth fruit, he 
pruneth (cleanseth) it [kadaiper avr6].— 
Seeming to attack their lives also with the knife, 
as is indicated by the similarity of sound: aipet, 
kadaipe:.t The purgings here mentioned are to 
be referred to the providences of the Father. 
Chrysostom calls them mevpaopol ; Augustine: cas- 
tigationes dei (‘sunt emendatorie, non interfecto- 
rie”). [Bengel: afflictiointerna et externa; Trench 
and others refer the purging to the whole process 
of sanctification which includes temptations and 
afflictions.—P. §.] _ The purging itself is not, in- 
deed, accomplished without the co-operation of 





_ * [Trench emphasizes the év éuot. ‘All infants baptized 
into Christ are in Him; planted together in the likeness of 
His death, but it remains for themselves to determine whether 
by believing and obeying they shall make the potential bless- 
ings of this position actually their own; whether that fellow- 
ship with Christ, which has been so freely given to them, 
shall unfold itself into the new creation.”—P. §.] 

t [Bengel: “ suavis rhythmus.” Yet no more thanarhythm, 
for Ka8atpw is not derived from aipw (which would require 
katatpw), but.is a technical. term for pruning, or cleansing a 
Vine or tree of useless branches. But there is a connection 
between KkaOaipew and ka8apés: we are purified by being 
pruned. “Cleanliness and fruitfulness,” says Bengel, “ mu- 
tually assist one another.” The two may KAjma are absolute 
a emphatically placed first, as i. 123 vi, 39; xvii. 
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the internal judgment of the Spirit: (Gal ii. 19); 
here, however, Christ has in view. those divine 
judgments, such as overtook the disciples in the 
Passion-night.—That it may bear more fruit 
[iva kaproév rAetova dépy].—The relation 
between Christ and His disciples is here indicated 
in such general terms as to render it impossible 
for the branches to denote only the Apostles, or 
the fruits. official. fruits merely. The general 
fruits of spiritual fellowship with Christ, par- 
ticularly as fruits of love, constitute the meaning. 
Such fruits. were, doubtless, to make their: first 
appearance as results of the ministry of the Apos- 
tles, there being, indeed no true ‘official fruits 
independent of the fruits of their labors, 

Ver. 8. Ye are clean already [Hoy tpeic 
cadapoi éore, clean by virtue of your con- 
nection with the root and stem, and yet in need 
of being cleansed as branches, ver. 2 ( Kadaipec) 5 
mundi atque mundandi .-. quis enim in hac vita sic 
mundus, ut non. sit magis magisque mundandus ? 
(Augustine). Clean objectively, as being justi= 
fied in Christ, in need of cleansing subjectively, 
as to sanctification.—P. S.]—See chap. xiii. 10, 
It is a question whether the idea presented is 
that of men already purified in antithesis to those 
whose purification is yet future (Meyer), or that 
of an internal principial purification, which they 
already possess, in antithesis to the external 
purification which they still lack and must now 
receive (Leben Jesu, Tholuck).» We regard the 
latter antithesis as the one intended and agree- 
ing with the context.—The noble vine-branch 
is clean in respect of its inward vitality, but, 
nevertheless, it must be purged from wild out. 
growths, shoots and appendicles. The purify- 
ing word of Jesus that made the disciples clean 
from within (see chap. vi. 57), must be sup- 
plemented from without by the Father’s school 
of suffering; the latter, however, -was not to 
give them the principle of purity, but to strengthen 
itand free it from the danger of degeneration. 
In this school of suffering their purification must 
be rendered complete through their abiding in 
Him. 

[By reason of the word which I have 
spoken to you, dca rdv Adyov—dad indi- 
cates the ground or reason, as vi. 57.. The 
living word of Christ received by faith into the 
heart and dwelling there (comp. ver. 7, Ta pf- 
pard pov év duiv ustvovra) is the principle of re- 
generation and purification (xvii. 17; James i. 
18; 1 Pet. i. 23; Eph, v. 26). It is not said by 
reason of baptism; the apostles were not bap- 
tized (except with the preparatory baptism of 
John), and regeneration is possible still without 
water baptism, which receives its force and effi- 
cacy only from the word and power of the Spirit 
present with it and working through it. Augus- 
tine who otherwise, as most of the fathers, has 
an exaggerated view of the efficacy and necessity 
of water baptism, remarks: ‘“Why did He not 
say: ‘Ye are clean by baptism?’ ' Because it is 
the word which cleanses in the water. Take 
away the word, and what is the water? Add the 
word to the element, and it becomes @ sacrament, 
Whence is this power of the water that it touches 
the body and the heart is cleansed? Whence, 
but because the word operates not merely in be- 
ing spoken, but in being believed.”—P, 8.] 








Ver. 4. Abide in Me and I in you 
[Meivate év épot, kayo év bptv].—Not 
“on Me” (Meyer) but ‘in Me,” ¢.e, in the true 
internal vital connection of spiritual communion 
with Christ. The abiding in Him is the condi- 
tion whereon depends His ability to abide in 
them. The interpretation: ‘‘Take heed that I 
may abide in you” (Grotius), likewise converts 
the promise into a condition, and that, the one 
already declared: ‘‘Abide in Me.” © [Meyer 
supplies to Kaya év duty, with Lange, pevd, I shall 
abide; but Bengel, Godet, Trench supply, with 
Grotius, veto, Labide. Bengel: Facite ut maneatis 
in me, et ut ego maneam in vobis. Trench: “Take 
heed that ye abide in Me, and that I abide in 
you.” 
is grammatically less natural than the usual in- 
terpretation, which makes the second clause a 
promise.—P. S.] 

As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self [ka¥adc 7d kAjua ov dbvarar kaprov 
gépecv ag’ Eavtov].—The thing treated of 
here is, manifestly, the abiding of the branch as 
a noble branch in the vine, not merely as a shoot 
on the vine. This is the condition of fruit-bear- 
ing. The same law applies to the disciples: so 
neither can ye [otrac ovdé byuete, éav 
py ev évot wévyre].—it is no question here 
of the natural inability of the old man (Augus- 
tine), but of the simple organic dependence of 
the believer on Christ; though with this de- 
pendence, the effect of such inability, or the con- 
stant danger of turning into a proud shoot again, 
is taken for granted also. The sort of synergism 
expressed under the supposition of abiding in 
Christ is explained by the figure itself; nothing 
without Him, everything in connection with Him. 
This is fulfilled, in the case of the branch, in or- 
ganic vitality; in the case of the disciples, in free 
personality. 

Ver. 5. [am the Vine, ye are the branches 
DEy6 clue } duredor, bpeig Ta KAguara). 
—tThe positive antithesis to the negative declara- 


tion ver. 4. At the same time, however, an em-' 


phasizing of the organic contrast: I the Vine== 
principle; ye the branches—organs entirely 
conditional upon the Vine and dependent upon 
it.—And Lin him, abide, namely.—For apart 
from Me.—Without fellowship with Me [yopic 
iuov—yoptodévtes an’ éuov, separate from Me, 
which is more than without Me.—P. S.]—Ye can 
do nothing [ov divacde roveiv ob dév].— 
Properly, ye cannot be productive and creative 
as vine-branches. Hence, Christ is speaking of 
specifically Christian labors and achievements. 
Christian vital activity is entirely dependent 
upon vital communion with Christ. Even such 
noble things as precede conversion are, so far as 
they are noble, done in the truth of the Logos 
Olshausen); but it is only through communion 
with the Christ of history that a man attains to 
the performance of Christian acts, new works, 
deeds of faith, God-like deeds,—or, in fine, that 
a man brings forth fruit. Luther: “He doth 
not here speak of a natural or worldly life and 
conduct, but of fruits of the Gospel.” 

[The passage plainly asserts the total spiritual 
inability and unfruitfulness of man without vital 
connection with Christ, and so faris a strong 
proof-text for Augustinian and against Pelagian 


CHAPS, XV. 1-27.—XVI. 1-15. 


This is supported by ver. 7 (weivy), butit 
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views. Augustine says that Christ spoke thus 
“ ut responderet futuro Pelagio.” Calvin: '* Non 
tantum co-operantis sux gratize auxilium hic com- 
mendat, sed nos penitus privat omni virtute nisi quam 
suppeditat tpse nobis.” Yet the passage has fre- 
quently been applied without proper discrimina- 
tion. Christ speaks here not of natural morality 
and civil righteousness, which:has nothing to do 
with man’s salvation, but of spiritual righteous- 
ness and fruits of the gospel; nor does He speak 
of unconverted men,: but. of Christians who even. 
after their conversion are inconstant'need of His 
grace for the performance of any Christian work. 


| Christ is the beginning, middle and end of ‘spiri- 


tual life; we can: donothing ‘without Him, but 
much, yea, every thing with Him. Trench says: 
‘It isa poor and inadequate interpretation of 
the words ‘ Without Me’ to make them to mean,, 
‘Ye can do nothing until ye are-in Me and have 
My grace.’ It is rather, ‘ After ye are in Me, 
ye can even then accomplish nothing except ye 
draw life and strength:-from Me... From first 
to last it is [that must: work in and through you.’ 
We have a warning here to the regenerate man 
that he never seek to do aught of himself; not a 
declaration that the unregenerate is unable to do 
aught.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. If any one abide not. in Me [av 
pa Tic pmévy év: évot|.—Properly, shall not 

ave abode.—He is cast forth [¢62707 éf0 

Oc TO KARMa Kal €€apdvUn, Kai ovvdyovo.v 
avra kal ei¢ Td TVp BaAAOVCLY, Kal Kat- 
etac|.—lI.¢. already cast forth (or cast out, &Fu, 
viz. from the vineyard, 7. e. the true Church), like 
the branch [rd KAjua, sc. TO aXpHoToV (Euthym.), 
the useless branch.—P. S.] The article, as well 
as what follows, very distinctly intimates that 
Jesus and His disciples are viewing the burning 
up of withered branches. He is cast forth and 
is withered, and is now, in company with other 
similar branches, gathered for the fire. Inter- 
pretations of the Aorists [éGa70n and é&apdvdy]: 

1. As is the custom (Grotius) ; 

2. They have a Future signification (Kuinoel, 
Baumg.-Crusius); 

8. They are expressive of what is immediately 
to happen: very soon, etc. (Beza, Licke, etc.) ;* 

4, The events described are things past as 
viewed in presence of the Last Day. The fire, 
therefore, meaning the fire of the final judg- 
ment (Meyer).+ 

But we should not permit our interpretation to 
be biased by this allusion tothe last fiery judg- 
ment, since fiery judgments manifold in their 
nature precede that final one, and every trial is 
directly converted into a fiery judgment to him 
who has not stood the test, Mal. iii. 3; Matt. iii. 
12. Therefore the Aorists are indicative of time 
past, because the things which they denote are 
viewed from the stand-point of judgments already 
present in time. When we see branches gathered 
together and blazing up, we know that these 





* [So also Winer, Tholuck, De Wette, Luthardt, Hengsten- 
berg, Wordsworth.—P. S.] 

+ [Meyer (p. 635) refers to Heb. vi. 8; x. 27. So also Al- 
ford: “The aorists I take with Meyer asa consequence of 
the whole being spoken by our Lord as if the great day were 
come: hence also the presents, BdAAovow and xKaterTar.” 
Alford regards this verse as “‘a most important testimony 
against supra-lapsarian error, showing us that falling from 
5 is possible, and pointing out the steps of the fall.” 
2.8. 
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were withered because they were cut off, and they 
were cut off because they had not abode in the 
vine. Jesus is induced to select this tense: 1. 
by the sight of the burning branches; 2. by 
proximate reference to Judas who but now 1s be- 
ing gathered up together with the withered 
branches of the Sanhedrin. Hence the fire is, 
primarily, only a prelude to the fire of Gehenna, 
though, at the same time, it points towards it; 
and the gatherers* are all divinely ordained in- 
struments of judgment, and not merely the 
angels at the end of the world, Matt. xiii. 41 
‘xxiv. 81; Rev. xix. 24); see Ps. civ. 4, Simi- 
larly Tholuck in reference to Heb. vi. 8. 

And they burn [xa kaleras se. 7a 
KA% pat a|.—Emphatiec. Like dry brush they 
flame up quickly and are speedily consumed. In- 
dicative of the conspicuous, rapid and shocking 
ruin of apostates, or, in general, of dead mem- 
bers of Christ. 

They burn, is more graphic and terrible than 
the E. V., they are burned; comp. the Pass. part. 
katbuevoc, burning, flaming, and Ezek. xv. 45, 
where it is said of the wood of the vine-tree: 


‘Lo, to the fire it hath been given for fuel, 
Its two ends have the fire eaten, 
And its midst has been scorched!’ 


Bengel: “ Magna vi positum eximia cum majestate.”” 
Trench: ‘All which is here expressed or im- 
plied, of ‘the fire’ (Matt. iii. 10), ‘the flame’ 
(Luke xvi. 24), ‘the flaming fire’ (2 Thes. i. 8), 
‘the furnace of fire’ (Matt. xiii. 42, 50), ‘the ge- 
henna of fire’ (Matt. v. 22; Mark ix. 43), ‘the 
lake of fire’ (Rev. xx. 15; xxi. 8), ‘the ever- 
lasting fire’ (Matt. xxv. 41; Jude 7), with all 
the secrets of anguish which words like these, if 
there be any truth in words, must involve, de- 
‘mands rather to be trembled at than needs to be 
expounded.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. If ye abide in Me, etc. [Eav 
pelvyte év épmol kal Tad pHuaTtad mov Ev 
bpiv peivy, 6 eav oéAnte citgoaote (im- 
perative, which some MSS. have changed into the 
future tense alrfocote), Kal yevnoetat bpiv]. 
The shocking judgment of the withered branches 
inspires them with the ardent wish that they may 
be preserved from a like catastrophe. The Lord’s 
answer anticipates the expression of this wish. 
Ye shall not only be preserved, but the mos} glori- 
ous gain shall accrue to you; but ye must pray 
aright. But in order to pray aright, ye must re- 
tain my words within you,—and for this end, 
again, ye must steadfastly continue in the true 
fellowship of love with Me, 1 John v. 14.— 
What ye will (6 éav dédnre, emphati- 
cally put first).—JZ. e. not in the sense of arbitrary 
choice, but in the way of love and of Christ's 
word [or ‘in the way of God’s will and as tend- 
ing to roAdv Kaprov @épecv” (Alford) ]. In this 
direction (in His name) no request which they 
may venture, can be too bold. How far did their 
deliverance and exaltation by means of the night 
of the Passion exceed all that they could ask or un- 
derstand! [They who abide in Christ, can only 
pray in conformity or at least in entire submis- 
sion to His will, and for things which tend to His 


* (The subjects in cvvéyovow and BadAovow. In the image 
they are the servants of the vineyard, in the application the 
instruments of God generally in the execution of His judg- 
ments, but especially the angel reapers.—P. 8.] : 








glory and the salvation of souls. Such prayers 
must be heard, as to their true spiritual in- 
tent, although very often they are heard at a time 
and in a manner which differs widely from our 
short-sighted vision. God sometimes hears the 
substance of our prayers best by denying their 
form. On prayer in Christ’s name, see notes on 
chap. xiv. 13 f.—P. S.] 

Ver. 8. Therein is My Father glorified 
Ev trobre@ édogacty 6 TAaTHP [L0v).— 
We agree with Meyer in considering év Tobrw as 
relating not to the ia following it (Liicke), but 
to the verse preceding it: ‘by this granting of 
prayer, conceded to the fulfilling of the condi- 
tion,—the pévecv év éuol.”* The first object to 
be accomplished by the granting of the disciples’ 
prayers is the glorification of the Father, in pur- 
suance of the glorification of the Son,—the 
latter being accomplished subsequently to the 
effusion of the Holy Ghost upon the disciples. 
Teiis, the Father’s. glorification, should, how— 
ever, react upon the disciples, causing them 
to bear much fruit and to become, morethoroughly 
than ever, the disciples of Jesus. The bearing 
of much fruit was not to be the means of their 
entering into new discipleship with Him; the 
two things were to appear simultaneously.—So 
shall ye grow up to be true disciples to 
Me.—[xai yevgce oe (Codd. Sin. and A., 
text. rec., Tischend. viii., Mey., etc.), or yévnove 
(B. D., ete., Lachm., Treg., Alf., Westcott and 
Hort) éuot pad yrai.—P.§.]. Itis most fitting 
to interpret yevgoecVe as a consecutive promise, 
not as a further demand; hence it is independent 
of va, [Thisis preferable. Tevfoecde expresses 
the results of roAtv xaprov (¢éperv) with the addi- 
tional idea of a gradual process of growth. Dis- 
cipleship of Christ is the beginning and the end, 
or, as Bengel has it, the foundation and top (fun- 
damentum et fastigium), of Christianity. Mavyrut 
here is, of course, pregnant, such as are worthy 
of Me and worthy of the name of Christians which 
means followers or imitators of Christ.—P. 8 ] 

Ver. 9. As My Father hath loved Me. 
[Kadoac gyatnoév pe 6 TatHp, Kayo 
vuac ny adnnoa).—The apodosis commences, 
not at uelvate (Grotius) but at «ay, as is demon- 
strated by the distinction ver. 10. Aside from 
this fact, the construction of Grotius would cer- 
tainly afford a good sense. According as My 
Father hath loved Me, /. e. in accordance with 
the mystery of the Trinity,—and as I have loved 
you, 2. e. in accordance with the mystery of re- 
demption. Continue in My love [weivate év TH 
ayann TH Enq]. Thus the whole weight would 
rest in the modification of the continuing. The 
continuing, however, has already been the sub- 
ject of discourse; this continuing in Christ is 
modified here as a continuing im His love. It is 
a question whether the Aorists are employed be- 
cause Jesus is standing upon the boundary of 
His life and looking back (Meyer), or whether 
the meaning of the expression is not: recognized 
in love, conceived a love for, as, similarly, the 





* [Cbmp. év TovTw, ch. iv. 87; xvi. 80, where it likewise 
has a retrospective reference, while vi. 89 may be quoted for 
the prospective reference, which is also adopted by Alford and 
Barnes. But Lange and Meyer are right, for tva is not—ért, 
and in its proper teleological sense it would here convey the 
wrong idea that God is glorified by the intention (instead of 
the actual fact) of bearing fruit.—P.8.] 


\ 
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term erlorévka means: I have become a be- 
liever. We take the latter for granted; in this 


view of the case, the Aorists mark the love of : 


God and Jesus as an accomplished fact, not 
simply from the boundary of Jesus’ life, but from 
the whole future of the disciples. In'the glori- 
fication of Jesus they should contemplate the 
fact of the Father’s love to the Son; also, how- 
ever, the measure of the Son’s love to them—a 
love which was analogously to glorify them. 
They must continue, must take root in the con- 
templation of this love; their regeneration, their 
fruits, their discipleship, shall all spring from 
their thus abiding (7. ¢. it shall be the source of 
their justification). The aydry 9 éu4 not love 
to Jesus (Grotius and others), though gramma- 
tically the expression might have this significa- 
tion, but the love of Jesus to them, as is proved 
by the foregoing (ver. 11 4 yapd 7 éu7). Love 
to Jesus is here, as throughout the section, ex- 
pressed by the continuing in Him. 

Ver. 10. If ye keep My commandments. 
—The commandments of Jesus are, in this place 
as elsewhere, the provisions that He has made 


for the spiritual regulation of men’s lives: pre-- 


cepts, promises, instructions, consolations and 
warnings in a mass. The warmth and sincerity 
of vital communion is conditioned by fidelity in 
«¢ will-oneness” (Tholuck). But, again, the 
singleness of our view of the life of Christ is 
conditioned by our faithful perception of His 
word in detail. True unity is conditioned by 
the plenitude of manifoldness, true synthesis by 


analysis, fidelity in great things by fidelity in | 


small things—Even as I have kept My 
Father’s commandments.—The obedience 
of Jesus even to the death upon the cross; the 
conservation of the love the Father bore His 
human form and conduct. 

Ver. 11. These things have I spoken 
unto you.—Now follows the section bearing 
upon the joy that the new life in brotherly love 
and friendship with Jesus brings. The discourse 
upofi the love of Christ was to be the means of 
developing joy within them. Thus it is written 
of the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22: love, joy.— 
That My joy might be in you [iva 7 yapa 
fH éug ev bdpiv 7m Observe the collocation of 
h éuh and év ouiv].—Interpretations : 

1. My joy in you [mea de vobis letitia] ( yaipew 
év; Augustine, Lampe: the joy inspired by His 
viewing their life as pictured in predestination, 
—which joy was always perfect). That I may 
rejoice in you,—that ye may be a cause and 
subject for my joy (Luthardt). 

2. Your joy over Me fgaudium vestrum de me] 
(Euth. Zigab., Grotius, Piscator; over Christ’s 
merit). 

3. That the joyfulness occasioned by Me ma 
be in you (Calvin, De Wette). 

4, The joy experienced by Christ Himself, the 
joy of His own Spirit (Cyril, Liicke, Meyer 
[Alford]). Doubtless this is the meaning of the 
passage. The holy joyfulness of Christ, the un- 
trammeled, glad upsoaring of His soul in the 
midst of all His tribulations shall, through the 
Spirit, by means of the communication and 
awakening of love, devolve upon the disciples 
themselves (see 1 Jokn iii. 21; iv. 17; Gosp. xvi. 
22; Phil. ii. 17; iv. 4 and many passages in the 
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epistles of St. Paul). 
tain the distinction of a joy that Christ tastes in 


It is impossible to main- 


Himself (Chrysostom, Bengel), and of one which 


He occasions (Calvin, Hofmann, Tholuck); for 


Christ communicates to,.and occasions in, His 
people precisely that which He possesses in Him- 
self. That, moreover, Christ’s joy itself was 
first made humanly complete in His exaliation 
and communication of salvation to the world, is, 
certainly a fact to be insisted upon, in accord- 
ance with Chrysostom and Bengel, although they, 
specialize individual considerations too much. . 
From the following it also results that Christ's, 
joy in the redeemed is likewise particularly, 
treated of. ‘And good pleasure in men.”’—In 
you, 7. e. as a new and resident vital principle. ; 
They have not this perfect joyfulness yet; it. 
must come to them from Christ; and for this: 
reason also the reading # is better than pésvp. 
—And your joy may be made perfect [xa 
4 yapad tuav wanpod G].—Man’s natural, 
impulse to joy has, even in the disciples, already, 
developed into the beginnings of a sacred joy; 
these beginnings are, however, as yet imperfect; 
through Christ’s joy, their joy shall be made 
complete [ ‘uplifted and ennobled even to fulness 
—to the extreme of their capability and satis-, 
faction” (Alford)]. And, again, the joy shall 
be ¢heirs, existing under a peculiar phase in each 
one. For the dominion of Christ’s personality 
in+the hearts of His people does not destroy, but 
quicken, develop and glorify their own person- 
ality, 1 John i. 4; 2 John 12. 

Ver. 12. Thisis My commandment, That 
ye love one another.—Christ does not here 
pass to another exhortation (Tholuck, Meyer) ; 
He does but declare the vital law whose aim is 
the perfectionof their joy. It must be grounded 
on His love, developed in mutual brotherly love. 
As the 14th chapter is an exposition of the words, 
chap. xiii. 88: ‘whither I go, ye cannot come,” 
—i, e. an exposition of the heaven beyond this 
present world, so here the exposition of the say- 
ing chap. xiii. 84 appears as the full explanation 
of the heaven upon earth treated of in chap. xv.:. 
that earthly heaven, with its heavenly joy, is to 


-berevealed in mutual brotherly love. This évro27. 


is the sum of the évrodai ver. 10; comp. Rom.., 
xiii. 8—As I have loved you.—/J. e. first. 
qualitatively : as personalities destined for sal- 
vation they must love one another sub specie 
zterni; for only such loving constitutes. true, 
love; thus doing, however, they will always. be. 
quantitatively approaching the true sacrificial 
joyfulness of His love. 

Ver. 13. Greater love hath no,man, than. 
this, ec. [MeiGova rabtac aya HY: OU~, 
dele Exet, iva Teg THY Puxny ait-ov: 3 7 
brép Tov bidAwv abvrow].—Difficulty is here 
occasioned by the tva, and the different con-~ 
struction of this -leads to.a different interpreta-. 
tion of the verse. The ordinary, explanation, 
considers it an exposition of ratitn¢: This; 
makes the whole verse. a generalized description 
of the love of Christ. “A greater love than I, 
bear to you hath, no. man, namely, that he layeth. 
down his life. for his friends.” Meyer, on the 
other hand, maintains that ta is expressive of 
purpose even in this place; he interprets thus: 
Grea‘er, leve than My love to you. hath no man, 
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the divine purpose (iva) which My love is des- 
tined to accomplish, is, that a man shall sur- 
render his life for his friends. Opposed to this 
view is, however, the grammatical objection that 
iva would then in reality be the beginning of a 
new sentence; another objection is the logical 
one that the love of Christ would then be cited 
merely as an example. Moreover, in the subse- 
quent verse the Lord calls the disciples His 
friends, after having given utterance to the idea 
of a man’s dying for his friends. Hence we 
must doubtless assume, with De Wette, that 
éydrn, in conjunction with its meaning of love, 
contains the idea of an impulse of the will, a 
law ;* and in like manner we must accept the 
supposition of Liicke, that the case of a sacrifi- 
cing of life is put to express the ideal of love. 
The proper meaning of the saying is this: greater 
love hath no man than that which goes to the 
point of causing him to lay down his life for his 
friends. It is apicture of the love of Christ— 
generalized, however, because this love, after 
the pattern of Christ, should be to lis people a 
law of their lives, and because foretokens of this 
love may make their appearance in the realm of 
the noble, even amongst the unchristianized of 
mankind. 

“Yet another interpretation were this: a love, 
great like this, hath no man beside,—in order 
that One there might be to give proof of such by 
laying down His life, ete. The dearth of love in 
all others renders the great love-sacrifice of the 
One necessary. Still, itis the intention of Christ 
to represent His self-sacrificing love as a pattern 
for the disciples, and therefore the usual inter- 
pretation seems advisable. 

The passage Rom. v. 6 is apparently acquainted 
with a still higher degree of love. But dying 
for men who have been sinners and enemies is a 
dying for men who shall be friends; Uhrist dies 

or sinners who are to be friends; or, again, He 
dies in a special sense for sinners who have al- 
ready become friends, in a general sense for 
friends who are still sinners. Be it observed, 
moreover, that He is not delineating His death 
under its unique form of an expiatory death, but 
under its representative form ag a death of self- 
sacrificing friendly love. 

Ver. 14. Ye are My friends [i weic gidor 
pov tor, édv molgrte & EyO EvréhdAopat 
iiv|.—Christ, with these words, applies the 
general proposition of the preceding verse to His 
relation to the disciples. I look upon you as 
friends for whom I die; but ye too must prove 
yourselves My friends by doing after My com- 
mandment, 7. e. loving one another according to 
the degree set forth by My sacrificial love, in so 
far as that is designed as a pattern for you. 
And hence the idea of giAoc is not merely that 
of ‘* passive recipients of love’’—and indeed the 
word must always, from the nature of the case, 
mean something more than that. 

Ver. 15. Now no more--servants.—Neither 
did He officially call them servants before, but 
they were such in accordance with the concep- 
tion of Rabbinical discipleship, and but a short 





* [Similarly Godet: “va conserve la notion de but: ‘le 
plus haut point auquel puisse aspirer Vamour dans cette rela- 
tion, est,’ etc. Alford rejects the idea of will and takes iva 
aimply==scilicet ut.—P. 8.] 


time previous to this He had expressly brought 
out this characteristic of their relation. This is 
now at an end; but their emancipation and con- 
version into freedmen does not estrange them 
from Him; onthe contrary, it elevates them into 
the category of friends. As, however, the idea 
of disciple is connected with that of servant, so 
the condition of friends is implicative of that of 
apostles. What Christ understands by the term 
friends, He explains by the antithesis of servants. 
A distinction must undoubtedly be made between 
the stricter and the broader sense of friend as 
well as of servant. Friends though they were 
before (Luke xii. 4; John xi. 11), from this time 
forth they become such in a higher sense; and 
though now ceasing to be His servants in a legal 
sense, yet, in the sense of free obedience, they 
do now become servants of His more truly than 
ever (ver. 20; Actsiv. 29; Rom. i. 1, high just 
as the Son of God was, as such, also the Servant 
of God kar’ éoy7#v. In what respect, then, do 
they cease to be His servants in the former 
sense ? : 

The servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth; but I have called you friends, eic. 
—The servant executes the individual orders of 
his master but is not privy to the whole idea 
which informs his government; moreover he ex- 
ecutes the individual order simply as under au- 
thority, without being in full unison with it, be- 
cause it is not instilled into him as an idea and 
a motive,—and in respect of this fact, it is his 
master that does such and such things through 
him; still less does he understand what his mas- 
ter does personally, or through the medium of 
other servants. He, with his unfree individual 
performances, does not understand the free do- 
ings of his lord, Rom. vii. 15. The friend, on 
the other hand, is the confidant of the thought 
of his friend and exerts himself in harmony with 
him. And sothe exaltation of the disciples from 
Christ’s service to friendship is avcomplished by 
His confiding to them the fundamental idea of 
His life, His sacrificial death of love in accord- 
ance with the loving counsel of God; it was by 
this confidence that He sought to arouse them to 
a loving activity that should rejoice in sacrifice. 
They are initiated into His foundation of the 
personal kingdom of love and consecrated to as- 
sist in the extension of the same.—And in this 
respect He has made known to them ali (révra) 
that He has heard from the Father,—not ez- 
lensively (see chap. xvi. 12), but intensively; in 
the Father’s counsel of love all lies enfolded. 
Licke makes this distinction: All that I have 
heard that was meant to be communicated to 
you; Meyer distinguishes the will of salvation 
and the further instructions connected with it. 
The distinction between a principle and its de- 
velopment is also intimated, Eph. i. 17 ff. Be it 
observed that also in Luke xii. 4 as well as in 
John xi. 11, the name of friend is placed in con- 
nection with joyfulness in death. Friendship 
with Christ is co-partnery in Hig loving, self- 
sacrificing dying-courage in the strength of the 
thought of self-sacrificing love, 

Ver. 16. Ye did not choose Me, ete. 
[Oby bucic we &EerAsEaode, GAA? éya 
éEekeFdunv budac, xt. 4. A wholesome 
memento after the lofty things He had just said 
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about their mutual indwelling, and the unre- 
servedness of the friendship they had been ad 
mitted to” (David Brown).—P. 8.]—Though 
sharers with Him in the perfect vital fellowship 
of joy, though placed on an equal footing with 
Him as friends, their relation is still not one of 
caprice and individual extravagance. For the 
principle of their friendship is not resident in 
them,but in His love. He has chosen them tobe 
His friends,—not out of an abstract liking for 
their individuality, but in the light of the moral 
destiny of their personality. ‘he election of 
Christ is not identical with the election to the 
kingdom on the part of God, in the Pauline 
sense (Augustine and others), though, in respect 
to these faithful disciples, the former election is 
pre-suppositive of the latter ; the choosing spoken 
of by Christ is the election to the apostolic office 
(see chap. vi. 70; xiii. 18); in a more general 
sense it is here expressive of Christ’s election of 
any and all of His disciples to render friendly 
service to Him as co-workers in His kingdom of 
love (Euth. Zig., Luthardt). 

And appointed you.—This 20 7Ka tupac 
presents with greater distinctness the idea of the 
apostolic calling. The election to friendship is, 
viewed from the stand-point of their moral des- 
tiny, a now still more settled calling or ordination 
to apostolic labors (rwévar, 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim. 
i. 12, etc.) Hence not: I have planted you (Chry- 
sostom and others); this interpretation does not 
correspond with the preceding figure of the 
branches and still less does it harmonize with 
the following iva imdynre. To suit this inter- 
pretation of é07xa, the latter words were con- 
strained to mean the reaching forth of plants 
(Chrysostom and others), They are expressive 
of the forth-going of the disciples by virtue of 
their mission as apostles (Meyer, Tholuck); at 
the same time, however, they imply a personal 
laboring, carried on in independent life (Luther, 
Liicke, etc.)—Meyer, without grounds, denies 
that this is the case. The repetition of tac 
countenances the view we have just set forth. 
Hence it results, however, that an oxymoron is 
contained in the antithesis é37jKa imac, wa ipeic 
brdyyre. 1 bave set you right firmly in your 
place, in order that ye might sally forth right 
independently and travel far and wide, knowing 
no bounds. In the farewell discourses the item 
of the ordination, like a series of similar Preter- 
ites, is expressive of the imminent sending of the 
Comforter as a fact already determined; and 
thus we may regard the whole matter of the fare- 
well discourses asa pre-celebration of the Pente- 
costal festival. 

And that your fruit may remain.—Their 
institution into the fellowship of His love should 
result in their going forth under the impulse of 
love; this going forth should be followed by their 
bringing forth fruit, their work and minisiry of 
love. This fruit, again, in its virtue of keeping 
and being propagated everlastingly, should be de- 
monstrated to be a foundation imperishable, es- 
tablished by Jove. Undoubtedly the fruit is to re- 
main unto eternal life (chap. iv. 86; Tholuck, 
Meyer); but here the proximate idea is the re- 
maining of the apostolic fruit in the world and 
in face of the world.—as results from the fol- 
lowing. 





That whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father [iva 6 re av aithonte TOV TaTépa 
év t@ dvépart por, 60 tpuiv].—tThe Lord 
having previously made the bearing of fruit in 
work dependent upon prayer (vers. 7, 8), Liicke, 
Tholuck, Meyer, infer that the second iva is here 
not co-ordinate with the first, but subordinate ta 
it, whilst Chrysostom and others deem that the 
hearing of prayer is here declared to be the fruit 
of faithful activity. It is, however, possible that 
a good reason exists for the change in the suc- 
cession of these two considerations. As prayer 
must precede work, so work, again, must become 
the basis of a more extended, bolder asking. 
This is what Christ has in view, He being upon 
the point of setting His disciples, with their work 
of love and fellowship of love, in array against 
the entire hatred of the whole world. 

Ver. 17. That ye may love one another 
[iva dyarare aAAGAovc].—With these words 
the Lord sums up the fundamental thought pre- 
sented vers. 11-17 in one concluding utterance. 
Everything that He has told them of His perfect 
joy, His friendship, His election and their calle 
ing, is intended to become to them a vital law of 
mutual love. Brotherly love, concord, unity— 
are to form the close-banded fellowship of the 
disciples of Jesus, in which fellowship they may 
confront the hatred of the world and vanquish it. 

Ver. 18. If the world hate you [Hi 6 
kédouoc beac peoel.|—Saying concerning the 
hatred of the world and their defensive attitude 
towards it, reaching from vers. 18-27, in its more 
extended bearing, to chap. xvi. 6. Know that 
it hath hated Me before you [y:véoxere 
—imperative, not indicative—ire éué TpOTor 
VULOV peutonkerv].—Me as the first, in ad- 
vance of you. Before (above) you all. Together 
with its reference to time, the expression is in- 
dicative of causality and comparison: Me first, 
Me most; Me as the predecessor for whose sake 
it hateth you. Tholuck: ‘The superlative com- 
prehends the comparative” (see chap. xiii. 16; 
Matt. x. 24; 1 Pet. ii. 21; iv. 12; 1 Johniii. 


13, 14). : 
Ver. 19. If ye were of the world [Hi é« 
rov «écmov Hre].—* The five times repeated 


xéouoc is solemn” (Meyer). Itis at the same 
time a strong emphasizing of the idea. Mankind 
is a world in its sympathy in sin, in the ungodly 
tendency in which individuals, as personalities, 
are dissolved. Asa world, they hate believers; 
their individual antipathy to Christianity results 
from that sympathy with ungodliness wherein 
they stand. 

Ver. 20. The servant is not greater, eic.— 
Chap. xiii. 16; comp. Matt. x. 24. 

If they persecuted Me.—The hypotheti- 
cal: ef is exceedingly apodictical here. It ex- 
presses ina concrete manner the certainty of 
the fact that they, as disciples of Christ, must 
experience the same treatment at the hands of 
the world which Christ has met with. They 
must, therefore, be able to see by Christ what 
fate is awaiting them, since the life of Christ is 
the same in Christ and in them, and since the 
world, for its part, continues the same, as 
world. The first “if,” then, reveals to them the 
positive prospect of persecution ; the second tells 
them how scant a hope they nee | entertain of @ 
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contrary course of proceeding. It is inadmissi- 
ble to apprehend rypeiv, as do Bengel and others, 
in the sense of: to lurk for. That, on the other 
hand, it contains an element of irony (Grotius), 
is not inconsistent with the gravity of the dis- 
course; and neither is it inconsistent with the 
strength of the negation, that the second clause 
leavesthem a ray of hope in regard to some with 
whom they may have to do (Olshausen, Baumg.- 
Crusius), since the subject here is not the world, 
but individual men. 

Ver: 21. But ail these things will they 
do unto you, efc.—The reference is to the first 
clause, that prophetic of persecution. Consola- 
tory explanation of persecution: Worldly men 
persecute the disciples for Christ’s name’s sake, 
just as they persecute Christ because they have 
turned away from God who sent Him. Hence it 
follows that the persecuted have their Christ and 
God Himself on their side (see chap. viii. 19; 
xvi. 3). The name of Christ, in accordance 
with the full extent of its meaning, is the con- 
fession of the disciples. Now this name is odious 
to the children of the world for the reason that 
the originator of it, the Father, is unknown 
to them. The first clause is declarative of the 
world’s guilt, the second of at least so much 
palliation of its guilt as to leave hope for its 
conversion ; yet but in part. 

Ver. 22. If Ihad not come and spoken 
unto them, they would have no sin [com- 
paratively]. [Hi u7 HASov Kai éAdAnoa 
avroic, awaptiav ovx eiyooay (Alex- 
andrian form for ef yov)].—This is expressive 
of the depth of His origin, the glory of His 
being, the holiness of His mission.—And spoken 
to them (£A4Anoa). This is expressive of the 
perfect familiarity, clearness, fulness, warmth 
and condescension appertaining to the revela- 
tion He has made of Himself and of God. They 
would not have sin. J. e. in respect to this sin, 
they would be relatively sinless, guiltless. Un- 
belief, “the new and deeper fall,” John iii. 16. 
Meyer seeks in vain to puta distinction between 
unbelief (Bengel and others) and hatred of the 
name of Jesus. 

No pretext or excuse [viv dé rpd¢ga- 
oLv OVK €XoVoLY Tept THO Guaptiag 
avrov].—t. é every attempt at an apology 
comes to nought. It melts away in face of the 
revelations of judgment. Had Jesus not come, 
or not yet come, they would still be under. the 
mépectc (Rom. iii. 25) of the olden time; now 
their sin has become guilt, has become a new 
mapéBaor. The objection to this view, urged by 
De Wette: As a matter of course they would not 
have fallen into this sin without the coming of Christ, 
overlooks the indicated graduation of sin; in 
changing the hatred of Christ into a hatred of 
the divine cause, he mistakes the spirit of this 
Gospel in particular,—John’s special character- 
istic being the merging of things in persons. 
As little is Tholuck (with Meyer) in the right in 
contesting that this new guilt is not the sin of 
unbelief in specie (in opposition to Augustine: 
hoe est peccatum quo tenentur cuncta peccata, quod 
wnusquisque, st non habet, dimittuntur ei peccata; 
similarly Zwingli, Luther, Stier, Luthardt). The 
citations chap. viii. 21, 34; ix. 41 also speak of 
sins of self-blinding, which are identical with 





unbelief.—But now they have no pretext. 
—It can not be inferred from this that the hea- 
then, to whom Christ has not yet spoken, are 
guiltless ; such a supposition is the less tenable 
from the fact that the crucifixion perpetrated 
upon Christ by the Jews must be regarded as an 
act of the whole world. What does result from 
the passage is, not that they incur a lesser (dam- 
nation) punishment (Augustine), but that de- 
cision in regard to them is still reserved until 
the time of their own decision. If damnation 
be made dependent upon the antithesis to a reve- 
latio universalis, facta ab initio mundi (Cyril, Me- 
lanchthon), the natural inference must be that 
that revelatio might have been sufficient: even for 
salvation. 

Ver. 28. He that hateth Me, hateth My 
Father also.—In the face of Christ, want of 
knowledge of the unknown God who sent Him 
(ver. 21) develops into hatred of the Father 
whomtheydo know. The unbelieving Jew, like 
the unbelieving Gentile, turns in hostility against 
the idea of the living, personal God of revelation, 
—and that in the face of Christ’s works, though 
they be referred in a special manner to the 
Father. 

Ver. 24. Not done among them the 
works.—Climactic gradation of the guilt of un- 
believers in accordance with the distinction of 
degrees of faith: ch. v. 86; x. 87; xiv. 11. 

Ver. 25. The word that is written.—The 
frequently recurring exaltation of Christ’s spirit 
to a state of calm acquiescence in the providence 
of God (particularly that exercised over the 
Messiah), as portrayed centuries before in Holy 
Writ. The word is found Ps. xxxv. 19; lxix. 4; 
in neither case as a verbal prophecy, but asa 


mental type. They have cast (DIM) their hatred 


upon Me without a reason, without acause. J. e. 
not ironically: they faithfully follow what is in 
their law (De Wette), but: asa judgment upon 
them, there must be a fulfilment of what is writ- 
ten in their Law,—. e. in their Holy Scriptures 
which they read with blinded eyes,—concerning 
their hatred of Messianic piety. The broader 
sense of réuoc is the one intended, as chap. x. 
84. Avrov as ch. viii. 17; x. 84; it upbraids 
them with the fact that the same Scripture 
wherein they do continually read, as in their 
own, has sketched their portraits with so sure a 
touch (see ch. v. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 18). 

Ver. 26. But when the Paraclete is come, 
ete. ["Orav (dé) EAD n 6 TapaKkAnroc].*— 
Promise of the Holy Ghost as the strength of 
their martyrdom in the world, ch. xv. 26 to xvi. 
6.—If left to their own resources, they would 
succumb to the hatred of the world and be over- 
come of evil; but the Holy Ghost shall victori- 
ously meet this hatred and, unmoved, bear tes- 
timony to Christ. Repeated promise of the 
Holy Ghost. Ch. xiv. 16 ff. He is first pro- 
mised as the Spirit of faith and of the living 
knowledge of Christ. (See ver. 26). Here He 
is promised as the Spirit of steadfast testimony 
for Christ. Ch. xvi. 7 as the Spirit of the world- 
overcoming strength of the gospel. Ch. xvi. 18 
as the Spirit of Christ’s glorification and of the 





* (Lange translates mapdxA. throughout Vertreter, Hepre- 
sentative. See the Exeg. Notes on ch. xiv, 16, p. 440f—P. 8} 
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future until the consummation. It is declared 
in the promise that the Son asks the Father, 
and the Father sends the Spirit. whilst here 
the Son sends [6v éy® wéupo] the Spirit 
who proceedeth from the Father [6 mapa.tTov 
rerpdoc éxmopeberar|. For it is. only 
through the intercession of the Son that they re- 
ceive the Spirit as the Spirit of prayer, and they 
then know that not only the Father. sends the 
Spirit, but the Son. sends. Him too’ - Moreover, 
the glorification of Christ in the. knowledge of 
believers is pre-eminently a work of the Father ; 


the maintenance of the witness of Christ in the- 


world is a work that He, the faithful Witness 


(Rev. iii 14), continues through the Holy Ghost. | 


Upon the disagreement.of the Greek and Latin 
Churches in respect. to. the procession of the 
Spirit, comp. the history of doctrinal .theology 
and the notes upon chap. xiv. 16... To the 
Father, doubtless, belongs the honor of being the 
first épy4 from which the Son Himself proceeds ; 
but since the Holy Ghost is at the same time the 
Spirit of the Son, unto whom. (the Son) it is also 
given to have life in Himself, the dud. rod viow (éx 
tov warpéc) of the Greek theology is not sufficient. 

As it regards the éxwopetverac, most of the 
Lutheran [and Greek] exegetes (also Liicke,-Ols- 

_hausen) understand it as having a theological re- 

ference to the trinitarian relations of the Spirit; 
Beza, Cocceius, Lampe, ete., apprehend it soterio- 
logically as identical with the being sent.* But 
if we decline to assume the existence of any tau- 
tology in our passage, the soteriological. réure- 
oa: may be referred to its theological basis, the 
proceeding from the Father; though the proceed- 
ing from the Father is also practically designed 
as an intimation of the Holy Ghost’s invincible 
power of truth and witness. Hence emphati- 
cally. éxeivog. [as opposed to the world, which 
hates Christ. Observe also the masculine, though 
7d mvevpa.. 6isneuter. An additional indica- 
tion of the personality of the Holy Ghost, as dis- 
tinct from a mere power or influence. His tes- 
timony is personal, and distinguished from the 
personal testimony of the disciples, duei¢ dé wap- 
tupeire.—P.. 8. | : 
. Will bear witness of Me [waprupqoer 
rept éwov).— Ot My person, My. work,” 
[Meyer]; according: to the context, however, 
more particularly of Him as the Vine, of the 
personal life of love, and of His love, _- 

This is one of the principal proof-texts for 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Both :the es- 
sential identity and the personal distinction. of 
the Father (mapa tov matpd¢), of: the: Son (éyo 
““# [So also Luthardt, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, who 
understand the whole of the economical Trinity, or the 
Prinity -.of (revelation. © Luthardt (II., 335): ‘ The -words 
must be understood historically, and not metaphysically, of 
the immanent relation of subsistence, or in the sense of 
Gnostic emanation. For the expression, mapa tov: marpos 
éxropeverat, is parallel to: the: other, ov. éy@ meno mapa 
roo marpos., -He is with.the Father, and comes from the 
Father. ‘he present tense,(mopeverac) does not express the 
timeless nature of the Spirit, ‘but is determined by wéenpw.” 
So also: Meyer (p..545): “Phe Spirit proceeds if He is sent.” — 


P.S8. : 

ot (atior likewise regards the first clause (6y éywo méuyw) as 
spoken ceconomically of the office of the Spirit in the Church, 
the second -clause (é€x7opeverar) as: referring to, the, ontologi- 
cal or essential relation of the Spirit to the Holy Trinity. 
Godet entirely agrees with Lange (II., 515), and emphasizes 
the difference in the future, méuyw, and the present, éxmope- 
vsrau.—P. 8]. 





néuro—rept guod), and of the Holy Spirit (21% 
4 mapaKaytoc ... éxmopebeTar. . . Exelvog apTuph- 
oe) are very clearly stated, especially when com- 
pared with xiv. 16, 18, 26; xvi. 7, 18; xx. 22. 
Our passage is also the locus classicus for the 
technical word ‘‘procession’’ of the Holy Ghost. 
The noun éxrépevorc, processio, nowhere occurs in 
the New Testament, and belongs to the ecclesi- 
astical language, but it is legitimately formed 
from the verb éxropevoua, which is here (and 
here alone). used of the Holy Ghost and denotes 
the characteristic individuality (idséry¢, proprie- 
tas, character hypostaticus) of the person (not the 
essence, which is the same in all Persons) of the 
Holy Spirit, as.Sonship or. eternal Generation 
yevvnoia, yévjouc, generatio, filiatio) is the propri- 
ety. of the Son, unbegotten Paternity(paternitas, 
ayevynoia) the propriety of the Father. The Nicene 
orthodoxy refers-the procession of the Spiritto the 
eternal, metaphysical procession from the Father.. 
Christ speaks here no. doubt, mainly of the Tri- 
nity of revelation and. of the historic mission of 
the Holy Ghost in the Christian Church and in 
believers (comp. ch. xx. 22; Rom, viii. 9;.1 Cor. 
ii. 10,.11;. 2 Cor. iii, 17, etc.). Yet it is signifi- 
cant that while He speaks of His sending of the 
Spirit in the future tense (méupw), He speaks of 
the procession of the Spirit from the Father in 
the present (é«ropeverar), as if He intended to 
intimate a permanent relation of the Spirit to the 
Father. The effusion of the Holy Spirit on the, 
day of Pentecost is the historic. manifestation of 
His eternal procession from the Father, and bears 
a similar relation to the latter as the incarnation 
of Christ does to the eternal generation. At all 
events we have a right to deduce the. cecono- 


-mical Trinity from the ontological or immanent 


Trinity ; the former is the revelation of the lat- 
ter; for God manifests Himself as He is (or, as 
Godet, II. 514, well expresses it: ‘‘Les faits de 
la révélation reposent sur les relations trinitaires. 
Ils en sont comme les reflets.””), Comp. Lange above. 
—As to the difference between the Greek, and 
Latin churches on the subject of the procession 
of the. Spirit, Beza, Meyer, Alford and others 
deny that our passage can be used either in favor 
of the Greek formula 6:4 rod viov é tov ratpéc, 
or the Latin. clause filiogue; Godet. maintains 


| that the passage teaches both the homoousia and 


the subordination of the Son. Dr. Lange briefly 
intimates the true view. The original Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed affirms the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father not with an 
exclusive intent, but rather in opposition to the 
Pneumatomachi; and in this sense it is that 
Athanasius, Basil, the two Gregories maintain 
it; some Greek fathers, as Epiphanius, Cyril of. 
Alexandria, expressly teach the procession of 
the Spirit from the Son as well as the Father ; 
while Theodore of Mopsueste, Theodoret and the 
later Greek. church.maintain the exclusive proces- 
sion from the Father-alone ..The Latin doctrine 
of the procession of the Spirit from the Son as 
well as.the-Father,.is logically derived from the 
dogma of the homoousia, or the essential unity 
of the Father.and. the Son, and is exegetically 
based on the words Oy €y. mémuwywo in our pas 

gage, and wéuwo ch. xvi. 7, compared with 
John xiv, 26.06 méppecdmarip Ev 7@ ove. 
pati “ov. Augustine refers also to John xx 


22, where Christ breathes the Holy Ghost on His 
disciples (De trinit. IV., ¢. 20; Tract. in Joh. 99, 
89); but after all he makes the Spirit proceed 
mainly from the Father (de patre PRINCIPALITER, 
see De trinit. XV. 26; Serm. 71, c. 16; comp. 
Gangauf: Des h. Aug. specul. Lehre von Gott dem 
Dreieinigen, Augsb., 1866, p. 371). Dr. Water- 
land ( Works, vol. IIL., p. 287 f.) thus briefly and 
clearly sums up this controversy: ‘The Greeks 
and Latins have had many and tedious disputes 
about the procession. One thing is observable, 
that though the ancients appealed to by both 
parties, have often said that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father, without mentioning the 
Son, yet they never said that He proceeded from 
the Father alone; so that the modern Greeks 
have certainly innovated in that article in ex- 
pression at least, if not in real sense and meaning. 
As to the Latins, they have this to plead, that 
none of the ancients ever condemned their doc- 
trine; that many of them have expressly as- 
serted it; that the oriental churches themselves 
yather condemn their taking upon them to add 
anything to a creed formed in a general Council, 
than the doctrine itself; that those Greek churches 
that charge their doctrine as heresy, yet are 
forced to admit much the same thing, only in 
different words; and that Scripture itself is plain, 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds at least by the Son, 
if not from Him; which yet amounts to the same 
thing.”—P. S8.] 

Ver. 27. But ye also bear witness [or are 
witnesses, kai ipetco 0% waptupeite,— 
ihe present indicating their past and present ex- 
perience, as the foundation of their future testi- 
mony; hence not ye shall bear (uaptupgoete), B. 
V. Hofmann takes paprupeire in the imperative, 
which is abrupt and contrary to xai—dé, atque 
vos etiam.—P. S.].—It is their constant duty to 
testify of Him from this time forth, 7. e. to the 
same degree in which the coming of the Spirit, 
an event which is to take place after a little 
while, is realized in this anticipatory festival. 
The reason :—for—because ye are with Me 
from the beginning [671 am’ apyyco mer 
éuov éor7é,—the present éoré indicates the re- 
lation as continuing ; hence not have been, EH. V. 
an’ apxfe, relatively, from the beginning of the 
Lord’s ministry,—an important qualification of 
the apostles as witnesses (comp. Acts i. 21, 22; 
x. 40, 41; xiii. 81), which in the case of Paul 
was made up by a direct call of the exalted Sa- 
viour.—P. 8.].—Comp. Acts i. 21. How are the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost and the testimony 
of the disciples distinguished ? 

1. The Holy Ghost shall testify by miracles, in 
particular by the Pentecostal miracle, by the 
conversion of the masses; the Apostles by the 
word (Theod., Mopsueste, Gerhard, a/.). 

2. The two sides of the unitous testimony of 
the Apostles are mentioned in company with one 
another (Augustine; see Acts vy. 82; xv. 28). 
Similarly 

8. The testimony borne by the Holy Ghost 
within the Apostles and designed especially for 
them ; the testimony of the Apostles through the 
Holy Ghost—a testimony addressed to the world 
({Luthardt). 

4. The testimonium divinum, through the power 
pf the divine word, and the testimonium historicum, 
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founded upon the fact that the Apostles were 
eye-witnesses of Jesus (Luke i. 1; Acts i. 8; 
Liicke, p. 646). Meyer [p. 545]: ‘One testi- 
mony; with a distinction, however, in respect 
of its two actual factors (comp. Acts i. 8; Rom. 
viii. 16; ix. 1) as Acts v. 32; comp. also chap. 
xv. 28.” [Similarly Webster and Wilkinson: 
“The Spirit’s testimony, as distinguished from 
theirs, consisted in their inspired utterances con- 
cerning the nature, office, and work of Christ, 
attested by the miracles which the Spirit enabled 
them to perform (Matt. x. 20; John xvi. 8, 14) ; 
also in His action upon others besides themselves. 
Their additional testimony—‘and moreover ye’ 
—consisted in their attestation of the facts of 
His life, death, and resurrection.” Alford: 
“The witness is one and the same—the Spirit 
will witness in and by them.” The historical 
witness of the apostles forms ‘‘the human side 
of this great testimony of the Spirit of truth, 
and OF WHICH OUR INSPIRED GOSPELS ARE THE 
SUMMARY; the divine side being His own in- 
dwelling testimony in the life and heart of every 
believer in all time. But both are given by the 
self-same Spirit ;—neither of them inconsistent 
with, nor superseding the other.”’—P.S. ] 

Along with the last-mentioned interpretation, 
in particular, the following thought demands 
our consideration: the personality of the Holy 
Ghost is not, in the Montanistic sense, to convert 
the disciples into involuntary, mechanical or- 
gans; on the contrary, under His influence their 
personal life shall attain its full development, so 
that they too do now stand forth as personal wit- 
nesses (udprupec) in accordance with their own pe- 
culiar historical and spiritual experience. [Godet 
makes a similar remark.—P. §8.]. Maprupeirs is 
not the Imperative (Hofmann), but the Indica- 
tive, for the entire passage bears the character 
of a sure promise. 


CHAPTER xvi. 1-15. 


Chap. xvi. ver. 1. These things have f& 
spoken unto you.—Tavra: Another reca- 
pitulation, this time of the contents of vers. 18- 
25, in order to the introduction of a new idea; 
like ch. xv. 17; xv. 11.—That ye may not be 
offended [iva uy oxavdadriod fre], i.e. 
that ye may not be disconcerted by coming in 
contact with the sufferings attendant upon the 
world’s persecution, and be made to fall from the 
faith, but may, rather, steadfastly approve your- 
selves martyrs. See Matt. v. 29; xiii. 21; xviii. 
7. Christ is discoursing of the danger of be- 
coming offended in the future; His glance pierces 
beyond the offence that they shall take at Him 
in the impending night; He reverts to it, how- 
ever, ch. xvi. 32. 

Ver. 2. They will put you out of the 
synagogues [or they will excommunicate 
you, droovvayoyove rotgoovor bac], 
—He now reveals to them, by fundamental traits, 
the operations of the world’s hatred, announced 
to them by Him. First comes excommunication. 
See ch. ix. 22 [and xii. 42]. Jewish persecu- 
tions are meant; as a type, however, of the 
whole mass of declarations of excommunication 
and outlawry to be levelled against His followers. 
’ Yea, andan hourcometh [44W Ep xera 
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ispa]-—In the form of an antithesis, add [at, 
yea and] gives exceeding prominence to the fol- 
lowing climax to the persecutions. [It intro- 
duces the contrast of a much more grievous, even 
bloody persecution; comp. 2 Cor. i. 9; vite; 
Phil. iii. 8.—P. S.]. Liicke: They were also to 
experience the bloody fanaticism of the world at 
the hands of Jews and Gentiles. He Himself 
fell a sacrifice to the same, as,did later, Stephen, 
Acts vi. 8, eéc.; 2 Cor. i. 9; 1 Cor. fv. 18.—That 
every one.—iva lays stress upon the destiny 
of that hour. [Or, as Meyer expresses it, ‘that 
which shall happen in the dpa, is regarded as the 
object of its coming; comp. xii, 23.”—P. 3.].— 
Will think that he doeth God sacrificial 
service [iva wa¢ 6 amokretvac wpa J6EH 
Aatpeiav Tmpoogépelyv TO J € @].—Serve 
God by offering unto Him a sacrifice.—Aarpeia in 
the sense of worship, service rendered to the 
Deity [comp. Rom. xii. 1; Heb. ix. 1, 6, ete. ]. 
The performance of the curse-sacrifice, Cherem, 
as the last and highest form of excommunication, 
was looked upon as areligious act. That the 
idea of a Cherem is present in this place is proved 
by the expression mpoagépecy, a term which Liicke 
seems not precisely to understand, whilst Meyer 
observes: ‘“ This axiom of Jewish fanaticism is 
well known: ‘omnis effundens sanguinem improbo- 
rum equalis est ili, qui sacrificium facit. Bam- 
midbar Rabba, f. 329.” Comp. Matt. x. To 
Ye ‘is primarily expressive of Jewish fanati- 
cism: Gentile fanaticism, however, was substan- 
tially the same.” Liicke. The Gentile world also 
was acquainted with the curse-offering and per- 
formed it in manifold ways. See 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

Ver. 8. And these things will they do 
unto you.—Thi» verse contains 1. consolation 
for the disciples in regard to their persecutions 
—conveyed in the intimation that these persecu- 
tions will not arise on account of anything in 
the disciples themselves; this involves the pre- 
supposition of their normal behaviour. 2. The 
thought is suggested that the persecutors will 
overweeningly imagine themselves to be raised 
above the disciples on the platform of intelli- 
gent judges and defenders of the truth, whilst 
in reality they are grovelling in the most lamen- 
table darkness. 

Ver. 4. But I have spoken these things 
unto you.—According to Liicke, GAAG is an ex- 
planation : notwithstanding that nothing else 
can be expected, Ihave, etc. But it has just been 
necessary for Him to inform them that these very 
things must be expected. Meyer interprets the 
6246 as a breaking off. But enough: these 
things (thus much) have I told you beforehand, 
etc. [So also Alford]. A later recollection of 
the prophetic fore-announcements shall serve to 
strengthen faith,—faith in the trustworthiness 
of the Lord as well as in the divinely normal 
course of things, see chap. xiii. 19. Hence cor- 
rectly Tholuck (after Cyril, Gerhard): But, so 
little is it My intention to affright you with these 
things, that I have told you of them only in 
order that, etc. 

I told you not from the beginning.—In 
what respect do the words: Because I was 
with you, serve as an elucidation? 1. So that 
I could comfort you (Aug., Liicke). Against 


this view it may be said: they were then not in 








need of comfort. 2. The hatred of the world 
touched Me alone (Chrysostom, Luth., Meyer, 
etc.). 8. Because ye were then too weak to bear 
such sayings (Erasmus, Calvin). 4, Because He 
now promises them the help of the Spirit, He 
can also tell them of suffering (Bengel, Tholuck). 
The meaning may be simply this: because I thus 
had it in My power to tell you at any time and 
had neither inclination nor need to tell you 
something painful and oppressive too soon; now, 
however, for the reason assigned, I am obliged 
to tell you, in order that ye may not be astonished 
at experiencing sufferings, of whose coming I 
have forewarned you. Further motives, as, for 
instance, forbearance towards their hitherto 
gradual development, ete., are not excluded by 
the above. But according to the Synoptists, 
Christ foretold such sufferings to the disciples at 
a much earlier time (Matt. v. 10 ff; x. 16 ff; 
xxiv. 9). Deliverances upon this diversity: 

1. Here gofepdrepa éxeivwv are announced (Eu- 
thymius, Chrysostom). 

2. Christ before spoke minus aperte (Grotius, 
Bengel). 

3. Now He proclaims the cause of the world’s 
hatred (Lampe). 

4, As a farewell-word the revelation was a new 
one (Luthardt). [So also Alford: in reference 
to His immediate departure.—P. 8S. ] 

5. Harlier intimations of a more general and 
less definite character are reported by the Syn- 
optists in agreement with later and more definite 
ones (Meyer). 

6. Those earlier predictions probably belong 
to the time when Jesus delivered His last dis- 
courses (Beza, Maldonatus). 

7. The expression here recorded by John can 
hardly be justified (De Wette). 

8. Tholuck: Those utterances were of an iso- 
lated cast; Christ has here more expressly de- 
clared the principial position of the disciples. 
This view must be illustrated more in detail: 
(1) in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 10, the 
prediction is couched in such general terms that 
the disciples might apprehend it as referring to 
a participation in transient ‘throes of the Mes- 
siah,”’ soon to be succeeded by the appearance 
of the kingdom of God. (2) In the Apostolic 
Instructions, Matt. x., the momentary predictions 
are, in accordance with the ideal order of things, 
amplified through later additions. Even to the 
adoption of the eschatological items, (8) The 
eschatological sayings, Matt. xxiv., were uttered 
but a day or two previously; hence they coin- 
cide ideally with our date. 

Ver. 5. But now I go [ixrdyo] to Him 
that sent Me.—The motive for His present full 
enlightenment of them with regard to their fu- 
ture, in order that, together with what is sad, 
He may tell them the most gladdening things.— 
And none of you asketh Me—This seems 
to be at variance with ch. xiii. 36; xiv. 5. The 
sense, however, is as follows: ye give yourselves 
up to the sad thought that I go-away and. make 
no inquiries as to the glad thought: whither, 
namely, to the Father. Calvin: “+ Audito mea 
discessu expavescitis, neque enim reputatis, quo disce- 
dam, vel in quem finem.”* They cling to the ruins 





* (So also Alford: None of you inquires into the nature 
(wov being emphatic) of My departure, so as to appeat 
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of their old expectations with regard to the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom and are afraid to venture a leap 
into the new views of life, however urgently the 
solemn mood of the Lord presses them thereto. 

Ver. 6. Sorrow hath filled your heart.— 
Sorrow and only sorrow. Verse 6 is explana- 
tory of the mild reproach ver. 5,—none asketh 
Me: whither? They do the opposite; they 
linger at the fact of His departure and its im- 
mediate and sad results, as revealed to them by 
Him; they stay at the irdyo, not at the mpdc 
tov wéupavta. The course of ideas, therefore, is 
perfectly clear; De Wette and Liicke are under 
some misapprehension when they fain would im- 
prove it by reading ver. 6 before kai ovdeic. Even 
the construction of Olshausen seems to be super- 
fluous; he introduces a period and pause after 
méup. we and makes ver. 6 follow as a question. 

Vers. 7-11. The Holy Ghost as the strength of 
their victory over the world. 


[This whole passage (7-12), relating to the 


mission of the Holy Ghost, is unmeaning and in- 
comprehensible to the carnal mind, but unspeak- 
ably precious and comforting to the spiritual; 
it touches on the deepest questions of doctrine, 
and on the practical discipline of our hearts and 
lives. With a few great strokes, as Olshausen 
remarks, Christ depicts all and every part of the 
ministry of the Holy Ghost in the world, His 
operation on individuals as well as the mass, on 
believers and unbelievers alike. Comp. here the 
remarks on pp. 440 f., and the Critical Notes to 
the five Sermons of Julius Charles Hare (late 
Archdeacon of Lewis and Rector of Hertsmon- 
ceux) on John xvi. 7-11, entitled: The Mission 
of the Comforter (2d ed., republ. Boston, 1854). 
These notes betray a rare familiarity with pa- 
tristic and German exegesis, and contain by far 
the ablest and fullest exposition of our passage 
in the English language; yet they are wholly 
unknown to continental commentators and are 
ignored even by Wordsworth.—P. § ] 

Ver. 7. But I tell you the truth, etc.—Pro- 
minence given to the cheering results of His de- 
parture, as also to that departure itself. [ But, 
GAAd, notwithstanding, nevertheless, refers to the 
dory in ver. 6.—P.8.].. I tell you; éyé [Z my- 
self, in opposition to dueic, the sorrowing dis- 
ciples (5, 6), and in the consciousness of personal 
ability to remove their sorrow by sending the 
Comforter.—P. 8.].—It is expedient for you 
that I [for My part] should go away [ov p= 
pépet bmiv iva (expressing the divine neces- 
sity and intention), éy® aréA9u (depart from this 
world, leave you).—P. 8.] “Iva marks the fact 
of His going away, considered with regard to 
the purposes destined to be accomplished by it. 

[With this passage should be compared ch. 
vii. 39 and the notes pp. 258 f. The sending of 
the Spirit to men as the Spirit of redemption 
and adoption, presupposes the offering of the 
atoning sacrifice, the glorification of Christ’s 
humanity and His elevation to His mediatorial 
throne. Zvugéper tyiv, it is profitable, expedient 
for you (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 12), 
indicates that the post-pentecostal dispensation 
of the Spirit who makes us partakers of the 
whole fulness of Christ and His completed re- 





anxious to know what advantages are to be derived from it, 
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demption, is higher and more blessed than the 
dispensation of the Son in the state of His hu- 
miliation, as this was higher than the dispen- 
sation of the Father before Christ’s advent. 
Christ’s departure, in itself considered, without 
the consequent sending of the Paraclete men- 
tioned in the last clause of this verse, would be 
the greatest calamity that could have befallen 
the disciples. For there never was any commu- 
nion upon earth that could at all be compared in 
blessedness with their daily intercourse with 
their Lord and Master, who was dearer to them 
than life itself. But they lived then more in 
sight than in faith, and depended too much on 
His visible presence and His human form, like 
children upon the presence of their parents. 
They had to lose Christ as a mere man in order 
to find Him again as God exalted on His hea- 
venly throne, from which He might: send them 
His Spirit as it never had been ‘sent: before, 
establish His kingdom and convert through them 
the whole world. The book of Acts proves what 
they gained in independence and self-govern- 
ment, in strength and endurance of faith by 
the withdrawal of Christ’s visible presence. 
Archdeacon Hare (Note C., p. 234) ingeniously 
turns this passage against the Church of Rome, 
which has indeed preserved the true confession 
of Christ against all Christological heresies, but 
has been unable to recognize how it was expedi- 
ent for Christ to goaway. ‘She has never been 
content, unless she could get something present, 
® vicar, images, outward works, actual sacrifices, 
with priests to offer them up, real flesh and 
real blood. She chose rather to defy the evi- 
dence of the senses, than not to have an object 
of sense.” She has, as Augustine (Serm. 270, 
quoted by Hare, p. 232) says of Peter, «loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ as aman loves man, as 
the carnal loves the carnal, not as the spiritual 
loves true Majesty.”—P. 8. ] 

For if I.go not away, etc. [gay yap 
LR awéASw (depart, leave you), 6 tap 
TOC ovK éAebvoeTar Tpde bac, av de 
ropevt (goto My Father), réupo abrov 
xpo¢ %¢a@¢).—Explanation see in Docrr. anp 
Ernican No. 15. Augustine: ‘Si alimenta, qui- 
bus vos alui, non subtraxero, solidum cibum non 
esurietis.”’ The expression here becomes gsub- 
lime; it is indued with ghostly severity and 
heroic boldness. 

Ver. 8. And when He is come, ¢ic. [Kai 
éAFOv &keivoc].—Solemn and triumphant 
exaltation of spirit, and proclamation... The 
witness of the Spirit, announced chap. xv. 26, 
is now, in accordance with its subject-matter, 
power and effect, declared to be a threefold vic. 
tory over the world. Mention is not made of 
the disciples for the simple reason that, as 
bearers of the Spirit, they seem to vanish utterly 
from sight in His glory. [Godet, II. 519: « Voiei 
la description de la victoire morale que, par Torgane 
des disciples, le Saint Esprit remportera sur le 
monde. Le discours de saint Pierre & la Pentecdte 
et ses effets sont le meilleur commentaire de cette 


promesse.””—P: 8. 


He will convict* the world [éréyeee 
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* [The E. V. translates reprove (Luther:, strafen), but gives 


|in the margin convince, which. is much better, See Text 
, Notes, and the exegesis below.—P. 8.) TANSEY POR 
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Tov Kdopov wept dpapriac, kT. A.],—By 
His testimony. The éAéyyew of the Holy Ghost 
is variously construed: 

1. In the sense of a judgment. Chrysostom: 
They shall not do such things unreproved; on 
the contrary, sentence shall be passed. upon 
them; similarly Theophylact [Erasmus, Wetzel] 
and others. De Wette: ‘The idea of judgment 
is conclusive.” A one-sided and abstract up- 
holding of the punitory consideration , in oppo- 
sition also to the idea of conviction, which in the 
forum itself is distinct from the passing of sen- 
tence, as is the latter, again, from the infliction 
of punishment. The xpiovc here spoken of is the 
judgment upon the devil. [The patristic inter- 
pretation to reprove, strafen, conveys a very in- 
adequate description of the work of the Spirit, 
and gives no clear sense when applied to right- 
cousness and judgment.—P. S.] 

2. A convicting, a bringing to a consciousness 
of the truth, in such wise that decision must 
ensue, resulting either in faith or in impenitence 
(Calvin, Lampe, Bengel, Liicke, etc). 

Exposition No. 1 must not be confounded with 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost’s disciplinary 
office (Tholuck), in accordance with which Lu- 
ther’s translation: strafen, discipline, reprove, 
likewise conveys an excellent meaning.* The 
operation of the Holy Ghost is never external 
but always internal; His testification addresses 
itself to the human consciousness,—never to the 
intellectual consciousness alone, but invariably to 
the moral consciousness as well, the conscience. 
‘And inasmuch as this is true, the world, in being 
convicted, is always reproved as well, through 
the judgment of the Spirit. Now the powor of 
Christ’s saying is involved in the idea that the 
Holy Ghost, as the Paraclete of the persecuted 
Apostles, turns the tables upon their adversa- 
ries,—reverently be it said; He prosecutes the 
persecuting world, brings it to judgment, and, 





* (This reproving and punitive action of the Holy Spirit 
is only the negative side of the éA€yxeuv here spoken of; the 
positive side is the salutary action, which leads to godly 
repentance and conversion. Luther describes the Strafamt 
with his usual force. See the eloquent passage admirably 
translated by Hare, l.c. p. 357 f. The following is a speci- 
men: “Christ gives here His apostles and the preachers of 
the gospel the highest authority upon earth, that they must 
rebuke the world with their preaching, and that all men 
must for God’s sake be subject to their preaching, and must 
suffer themselves to be rebuked by it, if they would receive 
God’s grace and be saved. Verily, this is a vast grasp in a 
word, and the beginning of a war which was to be great 
and arduous, that these few mean, poor beggars, the Apostles, 
are to stir up the whole world, and to bring it upon their 
shoulders. For what is meant by the world?, Not one or 
two of their fellows; but all emperors, kings, princes, and 
whatever is noble, rich, great and learned, wise, or anything 
upon earth; all these are to be rebuked by their preaching, 
as being ignorant, unrighteous, and condemned before God, 
with all their wisdom, righteousness, and. power, which they 
hitherto had had and made boast of.—The world cries out 
furiously, when this sermon begins, that it isa mischievous, 
intolerable sermon, producing dissension and confusion, 
giving rise to disobedience, insurrection, tumult, And we 
cannot wonder at these complaints; for it is a vexatious 
matter, that the preachers should take upon themselves to 
reprove all, without distinction, and should allow none to be 
_just and.good before God, Who:can deem it. right or reason- 
gble that this sermon should breed such a hubbub, and 
bring about changes and innovations so that the whole 
former religion and worship, with so many beautiful cere- 
monies of such long standing, should be despised, and should 
fall?. And the most vexatious thing of all is, that they 
‘who undertake the work of rebuking, 
_uighty, learned or otherwise eminent men, but poor, mean, 
“anknown, despised fishermen, and such folks as everybody 
would class with beggars and vagabonds.”—P. S8.] 


are not high and: 


in its totality as world, as sinner, convicts it. 
Thus, with checkless superiority, He executes 
an ideal judgment upon the whole world, The 
conversion of the world, or its confirmation in 
impenitence, is a result resting not solely in the 
impressions of the Holy Ghost, but in the diverse 
reactions of men, some turning to belief, others 
hardening themselves in unbelief. Under. this 
all-powerful éAeyyoc, however, the world, as an 
ungodly world, advances towards its dissolution, 
after the accomplishment of the éleyxoc it no 
longer exists. (See chap. xvii. 23; 1 John ii- 
17). The meaning, therefore, is as follows: He 
shall reprovingly convince—convict—the world 
in His judgment, and, by convicting it, occasion 
its disintegration into the two portions of the 
saved and the judged, neither of which is any 
longer a world. (See ch. iii. 20; vill. 46; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 24). The conviction of the world ensues im 
three acts. 

Be it observed that the point of view taken by 
Christ in describing the following events, is that 
of the consummation of the things predicted ; 
hence He employs the Present tense.* On the 
three themes see Tholuck, p. 384. 

[EAéyyecv in Homer and earlier Greek 
authors means chiefly to rebuke, to reprove, to re- 
proach; so also in Luke iii. 19: 1 Tim. y. 20; 
Tit. i. 18; Rev. iii. 19. But in the phraseology 
of the courts of justice and of the schools the 
verb expresses demonstration, conviction and 
refutation of an opponent by fair and conclusive 
arguments, ‘In éAéyyeu,” says Liicke, ‘‘is 
always implied the refutation, the overcoming 
of an error, wrong,—by the truth and the right.” 
So the word is used Matt. xviii. 15; Tit. 1.9; 
James ii. 9 (éAeyxouevos bmd Tov vduov oc twapaBa- 
rat) ; John viii. 9 (i760 THC ovverdgoewc éhey YOpEvot, 
being convicted by their conscience) ; viii. 46 (tig é& 
jpar tAéyxer pe wep duapriac, which of you con- 
victeth Me of sin?). The last passage comes 
nearest toourown. ‘The éAcyéic here meant is @ 
conviction (Ueberfiihrung), by which the sinner is 
proved to be such and becomes conscious of his 
sin and guilt, is ‘pricked to the heart” and 
«smitten in conscience” (comp. Acts ii. 37), and 
brought to a crisis that he will either sincerely 
repent and be converted (1 Cor, xiv. 24), or 
harden his heart and bring upon him. condemna- 
tion (Acts xxiv. 25; Rom. xi, 7 ff.). The divine 
intention of this convicting agency is the salva- 
tion of the sinner; for the Holy Spirit, like 
Christ Himself, was sent not to condemn the 
world, but to save it. (comp. John iii. 17). This 
view of éAéyyew is substantially held by Calvin 
and Beza, who translate it convincere, Lampe, 
Bengel (arguet), Licke, Olshausen, Tholuck, 
Stier, Meyer, Hare (I. ¢. p. 355 ff.), Alford, 
Wordsworth, Barnes (‘convince men that they 
are sinners and cause them to feel this ”), Godet 
(convaincre de. tort ou @erreur, ici dla foi de lun 
et de lautre).—The world, 6 «dopo, is the 
object of the Spirit’s convicting agency. and 
must not be confined to the Jews or to the hea- 
then or to the ungodly, but be extended to all 

* (Hare, p. 65: “That which was to be effected by His 
Spirit in the Church during the whole course of ages down. 
to the end of the world, He concentrates, as it were, intoa 
single point of space, anda single moment of time; evep ag 
our eye, with the help of distance, concentrates a world inte 
| star.”—P. 8.] d 
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men (comp. John iii. 16; xii. 31) who come under 
the influence of the Spirit and the preaching of 
the gospel. Calvin: ‘The term world compre- 
hends those who were to be truly converted to 
Christ, as well as hypocrites and reprobates. 
For the Spirit reproves men through the preach- 
ing of the gospel in two ways. Some are seri- 
ously impressed, so that they willingly humble 
themselves, willingly subscribe to the sentence 
by which they are condemned. Others, although 
they are convicted and cannot escape from the 
position of a criminal, yet do not heartily yield, 
nor submit themselves to the authority and dic- 
tation of the Holy Spirit; nay, rather being 
constrained they inwardly fret, and in their per- 
plexity cease not to cherish obstinacy of mind.” 
Calvin aptly quotes, in illustration, 1 Cor. xiv. 
24-5: “If all prophesy, and there come in an un- 
believer or an ignorant man, he is convinced 
(éAéyxetar) by all, he is judged by all; and thus 
are the secrets of his heart made manifest; and 
so, falling down on his face, he will worship 
God and declare that God is truly in you.” 
Godet: ‘Si le monde est.?objet de la répréhension 
au Saint-Hspirit ¢est done encore dans un but de 
salut.”’—The threefold objects of the conviction 
are sin, which belongs to men, righteousness, 
which belongs to Christ, judgment, which is exe- 
cuted on Satan by the overthrow of his king- 
dom and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom. 
He who is convicted of sin, passes over either to 
the righteousness of Christ, or to the judgment 
of Satan (see Bengel). The triple 67 defines 
the substance and ground of the triple feyvoc, 
and isei¢ éxeivo 672, in that, inasmuch as (comp. 
ii. 18; ix. 17; xi. 51). The omission of the 
article before the three nouns gives them the 
widest sense. The natural man has some slight 
perception. of sin, righteousness, and judgment, 
as is evident from the writings of the heathen 
and infidels, and the penal codes of all nations; 
but it is only the Spirit of God who, appealing 
to the inner law of our conscience, and unfold- 
ing the higher law of God, especially the atoning 
sacrifice and divine-human fullness of Christ, 
leads us to a living, practical knowledge and 
personal conviction of these three facts, and 
traces them to their fountain-head and culmina- 
ting point—sin to unbelief, righteousness to Christ, 
and judgment to Satan. Moreover, the natural 
man, with all his knowledge of sin, cannot get 
rid of its power. The great aim of the Spirit is 
te deliver man from his sin and from the judgment 
to come, and to make him partaker of the right- 
eousness of Christ. The actual proof of this 
threefold work of the Spirit is found in the Acts 
of the Apostles, who were His organs, and is 
daily repeated in the history of the Church 
throughout the world ; for the Spirit’s convictive 
work goes on in unbroken succession wherever 
the gospel is preached, producing everywhere 
the same effects unto condemnation and salvation, 
and will go on to the end of time, as long as there 
is a world to be converted. There is, however, 
another work of the Spirit, which is not touched 
upon here, the work of the sanctification of those 
who have come out of the xdécywoc. Our Lord 
speaks here of the great help of His disciples in 
their warfare with the world and in laying the 
foundations of Christianity. Within the Church 








the blessed gifts and graces of the Spirit, love, 
joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, ec. (Gal. v. Dine 
23; 1 Cor. xiixiv.; Rom. xii.), will necessa- 
rily manifest themselves.—As to the interpreta- 
tion of this profound and comprehensive passage 
there isa substantial agreement among orthodox 
commentators, yet with characteristic differences 
of theological schools and creeds. See the de- 
tails below.—P. S.] 

Ver. 9. With respect to sin [7«epi—con- 
cerning, on the subject of, in respect to—d pa p- 
tiac].—Act the first.—That they believe 
not on Me.—ér: explicative: inasmuch as. In- 
terpretations: 

1. He will discover to them the sin they 
commit in not believing on Me (Euthymius 
Zigab., Liicke ;—‘‘ He will convince them that 
their unbelief is sin, is wrong,” Meyer).* But 
to the truth of this interpretation it were requi- 
site that unbelief should be the object—not sin. 
And, moreover, the thought would not be a par- 
ticularly comprebensive one. But above all, the 
view is subverted by the circumstance that 
the three terms: sin, righteousness, Judgment, are 
mentioned with perfect universality, and uncon- 
ditionally, in accordance with the universal 
operation of the Spirit. 

Therefore, 2. The passage has reference to sin 
simply, which, as the Holy Ghost shall convince 
the world, consists in, is rooted in, in its differ- 
ent phases comprehended in, and, finally, made 
manifest in, their not believing on Me (Apollinar., 
Calvin [qualis in se sit hominum natura], De Wette 
[also Wetzel and Godet]. Only De Wette’s con- 
struction of the case is obscure; he opines that 
the Saviour’s words have reference solely to the 
unbelief of the impenitent as contrasted with 
believers, according to John iii. 86. That unbe- 
lief is not prior, but subsequent, to the act of 
éAeyétc. It is sintoo, beyond a doubt; sin, how- 
ever, of a particular kind, since it is unpardon- 
able. Believers themselves do not attain unto 
faith without, through the medium of the con- 
viction of the Spirit, perceiving the identity of 
their sin with the unbelief hitherto cherished by 
them. The rejection of Christ is the central appear- 
ance of all the sins of all the world; light is thrown 
thereupon by the spiritual manifestation of Christ's 
divine exaltedness above all the world. The old 
world makes a distinction between sin and unbe- 
lief, and even ventures to consider the latter a 
very meritorious thing; on that point, the views 
of the world shall be subverted by the: Holy Ghost. 

[Bengel: ‘‘Injidelitas est confluens peccatorum 
omnium et omnibus pejor.” Alford: ‘This unbe- 
lief is not a mere want of historical faith,—but 
unbelief in its very root,—the want of a personal 
and living recognition of Jesus asthe Lord (1 Cor. 
xii. 3) which, wherever the Spirit has opened His 
commission by the planting of the visible church, 
is the condemning sin of the world.” On this point 
Luther, in his usual forcible and graphic style, 
makes some remarks which show how much 
deeper he penetrated into the marrow of the 
Scriptures on the doctrines of sin and grace and 
the depths of faith and unbelief than the fathers, 





* [Similarly Chrysostom, Theophylact, Grotius, Hammond, 
who refer at the same to signs and wonders and other exter. 
nal proofs as the principal means by which men are to be 
convinced of the sin of their unbelief—P. 8.] 
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not excluding even Chrysostom and Augustine. 
«The unbelief- spoken of in the text,” says 
Luther, “is not merely that which is planted by 
Adam in man’s nature, but plainly this, that 
men believe not in Christ, that is, when the gos- 
pel of Christ is preached, in order that we may 
confess our sins, and through Christ seek and 
obtain grace. For when Christ came, the sin 
of Adam.and of the whole human race, namely, 
their previous unbelief. and distbedience, was 
taken away before God by Christ’s sufferings 
and death; and He built a new heaven of grace 
and forgiveness; so that the sin, which we have 
inherited from Adam, shall no longer keep us 
ander God’s wrath and condemnation, if we be- 
lieve in this Saviour. And henceforward he 
who is condemned must not complain of Adam 
and of his inborn sin: for this Seed of the 
woman, promised by God to bruise the head of 
the serpent, is now come, and has atoned for this 
sin, and taken away condemnation. But he 
must cry out against himself, for not having 
accepted or believed in this Christ, the devil’s 
head-bruiser and sin-strangler. Thus every man’s 
danger rests with himself; and it is his own fault 
if he is condemned; not because he is a sinner 
through the sin of Adam, and deserving of con- 
demnation by reason of his former unbelief; but 
because he will not accept this Saviour Christ, 
who takes away our sin and condemnation. 
True it is indeed, that Adam has condemned us 
all, inasmuch as he brought us along with him 
into sin and under the power of the devil. But 
now that Christ, the second Adam, is come, born 
without sin, and has taken away sin, it cannot 
longer condemn me if I believe in Him; but I 
shall be delivered from it through Him and be 
saved. If, on the other hand, I do not believe, 
the same sin and condemnation must continue; 
because He who is to deliver me from it, is not 
taken hold of: nay, it will be a doubly great and 
heavy sin and condemnation, that I will not be- 
lieve in this dear Saviour, by whom I might be 
helped, nor accept His redemption. Thus all our 
salvation and condemnation depend now upon 
this, whether we believe in Christ or no. A 
judgment has at length gone forth which closes 
heaven against all such as have not, and will not 
receive, this faith in Christ. For this unbelief 
retains all sin, so that it cannot obtain forgive- 
ness, even as faith removes all sin. And hence 
without this faith everything is and continues 
sinful and condemnable, even in the best life and 
the best works which a man can perform; which 
although in themselves they are praiseworthy and 
commended by God, yet are corrupted by unbe- 
lief, so that on account thereof they cannot 
please God; even as in faith all the works and 
life of a Christian are pleasing to God. In fine, 
without Christ everything is condemned and 
lost; in Christ everything is good and blessed ; 
go that even sin, which continues in our flesh 
and blood, being inherited from Adam, can no 
longer hurt or condemn us.”—I add Olshausen’s 
explanation, which well agrees with the forego- 
ing extract: ‘In the first place the Spirit makes 
gin manifest, not however in its outward cha- 
racter,—in this respect the Law awakens the 
knowledge of sin (Rom. iii. 20),—but in its in- 
ward deep root. 






Now this is nothing else than. 





unbelief, which we may call the mother of all 


sinful actions: but unbelief itself is, in its most 
glaring form, unbelief in the Incarnate Christ. 
The inability of recognizing this purest manifes- 
tation of the Divinity implies utter blindness.” 
Stier and Hare may also be profitably consulted 
on this passage.—P. S8.] 

Ver. 10. With respect to righteousness 
[wept dcxacochvac* |.—Act the second. Here, 
again, righteousness simply ismanifested. Christ's 
exaltation to the throne of glory is the central appear- 
ance of God’s righteousness; we say, of God’s right- 
eousness in Christ, God’s righteousness in His provi- 
dence, God’s righteousness in believers, in the con- 
science of unbelievers even,—an appearance illumi- 
nated by the spiritual manifestation of Christ's 
world-reconeiling and glorifying operations. 

Meyer thinks that ‘things of entirely diverse 
natures are mingled together” in these words 
(Leben Jesu, IL, 1885).f So Paul might seem 
to him to mingle things of different natures, 
Rom. iii. 26, but the dscavoobvy Yeov is but one. 

1. By Chrysostom, Beza, eéc., Liicke, Meyer, 
the passage is construed to mean the righteous- 
ness of Christ (‘¢ guiltlessness,” which is too weak 
a term in this connection); comp. 1 Tim. iii. 
16.{ This view, Tholuck thinks, is untenable in 





* [The Rhemish version, as usual, follows here the Vulgate 
and translates justice / justitia), on which Hare (p. 371) makes 
the following instructive observations: “The Latin word is 
more appropriate here than in many other cases: though 
even here the corresponding Saxon word better expresses the 
vital principle dwelling and working in the soul; while the 
Latin, in conformity to the predominant character of the 
language, and of the nation whose image that language re- 
flects, relates rather to outward acts and conduct. The dif- 
ference is analogous to that which we find in the translations 
of the sixth beatitude, where, instead of the pure in heart, the 
Rhemish Version is led by the Vulgate, beatt mundo corde, to 
put ‘Blessed are the clean of heart.’ I trust it is neither unjust 
nor fanciful to look upon these two words asin some measure 
symbolical of the distinctive characters of the Reformed 
churches and of that of Rome, that is to say, so far as each 
answers to its peculiar principle and idea. The former seek 
purity, and cannot be satisfied without it, and therefore are 
always oppressed with a deep consciousness of impurity ; the 
latter aim at cleanness, which may be attained in a high de- 
gree, and by means of outward acts. So may justice; but 
righteousness is unattainable. T do not mean that the Romish 
Church is altogether regardless of purity and righteousness, 
or the Reformed of cleanness and justice. Specific distinctions 
are seldom absolute, but relative, and are formed by the pre- 
dominance of one or other of the constitutive elements, by 
the development of that which had been latent, the coming 
forward of that which had been kept in the background, the 
superiority of that which had been subordinate. Neither are 
the cleanness and justice inculcated by the Church of Rome 
irrespective of purity and righteousness ; nor are the purity 
and righteousness, the ideas of which were the beacon stars 
of the Reformation, irrespective of cleanness and justice. 
Indeed it would be utterly impossible for either to exist 
without some admixture of the other. But the error, which 
is the caricature and corruption of each church, and has 
evermore lifted up its head therein, marks its tendency by 
its main danger: and this in the Church of Rome has been 
the proneness to Pelagianism, in the Reformed Churches the 
aptness to run into Antinomianism. Our modern impugners 
and revilers of the Reformation have never duly recognized 
these main distinctions between the two great branches, into 
which the Western Church since that event has been divided. 
Hence they have gone blindly astray in their judgments upon 
each, blaming and praising inconsiderately and irrelevantly, 
nay, at times blaming where they ought to have praised, and 
praising where they ought to have blamed, even as in their 
own theology they want to turn back the hands of the world’s 
great clock, and to pull down to cleanness and justice, to 
rudiments of outward acts and observances,—touch not, taste 
not, handle not,—instead of urging and helping us to that 
inward purity and righteousness, which we are to seek from 
the Comforter, and which He alone can give.”—P. 8.] 
Omitted in the fifth edition of Meyer.—P. 8.] 

So also Maldonatus, Bengel, Olshausen, Barnes, Baum 
lein, Godet, Owen.—P. 8.] 
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the absence of a yov in connection with dcxavo- 
ovvy; in addition to this objection, we would 
state that ‘the going to the Father” and ‘the 
seeing Christ no more,’”’ must receive their share 
of consideration. 


2. By. Cyril, Augustine, Calvin, Luther, Ger-. 


lach, Stier, it is interpreted as significant. of the 
‘righteousness that comes of faith, in the Pauline 
sense.* Controverted by Tholuck on the ground 
that in the writings of Paul dvcacocinvy is the cen- 
tral idea, but in those of John that position is 
occupied by a7. Hence he thinks to interpret 
the word in accordance with the Johannean 
‘usage exemplified elsewhere (1 John ii..29; iii. 
7, 10), as indicative of moral purity or “ Recht- 
beschaffenheit”’ (righteous nature, to use the abor- 
tive term that has sprung up of late). But if 
‘we consider that the moral purity of Christ is 
infinitely positive, that it is the moral. purity 
not of a child, but of the Lord of glory, we find 
that this exposition coincides with No, 1; irre- 


spective of the fact that the lack of wow might. 


with equal justice be complained of here.—Be- 
‘sides, the word: ig introduced entirely without 
limitation. The old world pronounced the Lord 
a sinner (chap, ix. 24); in His crucifixion it set 
Him forth as sin itself, as the enemy of man 
kar’ é€oyqv, and treated Him.as such ;—the Holy 
Ghost will subvert the world’s old views in refe- 
rence to Christ and, together with these, its 
views of the righteousness of God and the human 
life itself. 

The expression, and ye see Me no more 
{kai ovKére Vewpeiré pel], is interpreted 
by Meyer as an affectionate participation in the 
disciples’ grief at their parting—an idea utterly 
incongruous with the context.. It is likewise in 
accordance with righteousness that Christ, in 
His exaltation, is removed from the sinful world 
until His appearance in judgment; hence His 
kingdom this side of eternity must be a kingdom 
of the cross, and the world can reach Him only 
through faith. The full glory of righteousness 





* [In this sense: The Spirit convinces the world also of 
the necessity of justification for the sinner (so that «éopos 
would be the subject of d.cacogvyys as well as of amaprias) ; 
for after my atoning death I go tothe Father and will work 
invisibly for you. This is substantially also the interpretation 
of Erasmus, Melanchthon, Lampe, Donne, Storr, Hengsten- 
berg, Alford. Its chief representative is Luther, the almost 
inspired teacher of justification by faith. See the rich and 
full extracts given from him in fresh, racy Saxon English by 
Hare, pp. 441 ff, which are true in themselves and in oppo- 

sition to Romish work-righteousness, and yet miss the proper 
Sense of our passage. Ebrard adopts the same interpretation 
in the modified sense: the righteousness which the world 
ought to have, but has not. But in this case, as Meyer justly 
objects, the ¢Aeyéus mept Sexacogvyns would substantially 
amount to the same thing as the éAcyéus mepl dmaptias.—P. § | 

+ (Hare, p. 189: “In that Christ went to. the Father, He 
gave the most certain demonstration of His righteousness. 
In that we.see Him no more, He renders it-easier for us to 
make His righteousness ours. Were He-still living upon 
earth, were He walking about before our eyes, it would not 
be so, ... So long as He continued with His disciples, they 
lived by sight, rather than by faith. Sight, as belonging to 
the world of sense, partakes of its frailties and imperfections. 
To put forth all its power, faith must. be purely. and wholly 
faith. It is so even with the human objects of faith and 
love. So long as they continue in the flesh, our faith in 
them, our love for them is imperfect. The infirmities of the 
flesh cleave to it. Their corruption must | 
‘—they must, be transfigured by death,—they must pass away 
from this world of sight,—we must see them no more;—then 


may our faith and love towards them become pure and -holy 


and heavenly and imperishable; 
from the root, of faith, then alone 
through eternity.”—P. 8.] 


When our love. springs 
may. it hope. to. blossom 


put on incorruption, . 


| 





is still in the hereafter with Christ, and not until 
the Last Day shall it appear. - dike, 

[The explanation of d:xacootvy has caused more 
difficulty than that of dyuapria. . Commentators 
are divided, as has already been stated, on the 
question whether dixacoobvy here means the. per- 
sonal and inherent righteousness of. Christ (as 
maintained. by the ancient Greek and the ma- 
jority of modern exegetes), or the communicated, 
justifying righteousness apprehended by faith (as 
vigorously advocated by the reformers. and 
recently by Stier)... .Dr. Lange rightly sides with 
the former view, but gives it, in his own original 
way, the most comprehensive meaning, in ac- 
cordance with his exposition..of the d:satoobun 
Yeov in Rom. i. 17; iii. 26. . (Comp. my annota- 
tions in the,Comm. on Rom., pp. 74 f., 134 ff). 
To me it is very clear. that the personal right- 
eousness or absolute sinless perfection of Christ 
is meant, and not justification by faith (although 
this, of course, rests on the.former),-for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. dicatoobvy is plainly the op- 
posite to duapria, and Christ is the subject of 
‘‘righteousness,”’ as the world is the subject. of 
“sin,’”’. (Stier and Alford, who take ovx. in the 
sense of justification of the sinner, consistently 
make. xécuoc the subject not only. of duapriac but 
also of diKacoobyyg and Kxpicewc, which is unnatu- 
ral). . The absolute holiness of Christ is the only 
full and proper antithesis to the sin of the world, 
which centres in unbelief, as the mother of sins 
from Adam’s disobedience down to the rejection 
of Christ in our day. 2, The explanatory 67 
mpoc Tov narépa, etc., refers to Christ, not to us, 
and gives the proof of His righteousness, not 
ours. It was by the triumphant exaltation of 
Christ to the right hand of the Father and His 
invisible reign, that He, who had been sent to 
death as a ‘sinner,’ yea as a. blasphemer 
and impostor (John xviii..30; ix..24), was vin- 
dicated by God Himself and demonstrated. by 
the testimony of the Paraclete, through the 
apostles, as. the. dixasoc, the pure and holy one 
(comp. Acts ii. 83 ff.; iii, 14; vi. 52; Rom. i. 4; 
1 Pet. ili: 18; 1 John ii. 1, 29; iii..7). The 
other interpretation would require the mention 


of Christ’s expiatory death (comp. vi. 51; xvii. 


19), as the. explanatory ground of justification, 
rather than His exaltation to glory. 3, John 


-uses d:kacochvn always in its proper sense of right- 


cousness (1 John ii, 29; iii. 7, 10; Rev. xix hh), 
not of yustification, which .corresponds. to the 
Greek dcxatwouc—a term unknown to John’s yoca- 
bulary, 4..He expresses the Pauline idea of 
justification in opposition to condemnation, not 


80 much in.its legal ag in its moral .aspects and 


in connection with its effects upon.the. soul by 


the familiar .phrase:. ‘‘He that. believeth on 


Christ, hath eternal life”? (ch.. iii, 163 iy. 14; y. 
24; vi..27, 40,47; xii. 50; 1, John ii. 25; y. 10 ie 
18).—It is perfectly true, however, that accord. 
ing to John as well as Paul, Christ’s righteous- 
ness becomes our righteousness by faith. Christ 
is the Lord our. Righteousness. -He. did not come 


down, to.lead a holy life for. Himself, for He was 


holy from eternity, but for our benefit, that we 
may become partakers of. His righteousness, 


and, so-also sharers. of His exaltation to the 


Father.in glory, It is in this way. that Arch- 
deacon Hare, Dean Alford, and Bishop Words- 
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worth endeavor to combine the two interpreta- 
tions. “If the conviction of righteousness,” 
says Hare (p. 185 f.), “which the Spirit works 
in us, were merely the conviction of God’s right- 
eousness, or of Christ’s, we could only fall to the 
ground with awestruck, palsied hearts: we could 
no more venture to look upon Christ, than the 
naked eye can look upon the sun. But when we 
are thoroughly convinced that Christ’s right- 
eousness is our righteousness, the righteousness 
which He purposes to bestow upon mankind,— 
that He came to fulfil all righteousness, not for 
His own sake but for ours, in order that He might 
give us all that we lack out of His exceeding 
abundance,—then indeed a bright ray of joy and 
comfort darts through the heart, startling. the 
frost-bound waters out of their yearlong sleep. 
Then the soul, which before was a wilderness 
and a solitary place, solitary, because God was 
far from it,—yea, the barren desert of the heart 
rejoices and blossoms like the rose. All its hid- 
den powers, all its suppressed feelings, so long 
smothered by the unresisted blasts of the world, 
unfold like the rose-leaves before the Sun of 
Righteousness; and each and all are filled and 
transpierced with its gladdening, beautifying 
light.” Comp. also the note of Alford, who 
closely follows Stier.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 11. With respect to judgment, etc. 
[rept dé kpicews, bre 6 Gpyov Tov Kbc- 
ov TotrTov KEKp :rat].—Act the third. Elu- 
cidation of the judgment. The prince of this 
world appears therein as judged. The judgment 
executed upon the devil through the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, is the central appearance of all 
God’s judgments in the history of the world until the 
end of the world; an appearance fully illuminated by 
means of the spiritual manifestation of the cross, or the 
accursed tree,—to which Satan brought Christ,—as 
the sign of victory. Thus the Holy Ghost subverts 
the old view of the world, which made misfortune 
and the cross a sign of reprobation, but held the 
momentarily successful issue of Satanic plots to 
be a sign of the favor “of heaven.” ‘To that 
principiary judgment, consummated on the cross, 
the victory over the tempter in the wilderness 
(Matt. iv.), and that over the traitor in the midst 
of the disciples (chap. xiii. 30), were introduc- 
tory: it must, however, as the consummation, be 

* distinguished from those. This principiary con- 
summated judgment has been in process of de- 
velopment throughout the world's history ever 
since the time of Christ and shall become evident 
on that day when the world is judged. 

[For a full ard able practical exposition of 
this conviction of judgment see Hare’s fourth 
Sermon (pp. 162 ff.) and his ample notes. Luther 
is quite in his element here, when, in his bold, 
defiant, tr.umphant tone, he carries on as it were 
the word of God, and applies it to his own times. 
« Christ,” says he, ‘‘here speaks very grandly 
and boldly. Not only, He says, shall all empe- 
rors, kings, princes. or others, who rage against 
God's word, be condemned along with their 
judgment, but the prince of this world himself, 
who has more might and strength in his little 
finger than all the world together. And the 
gospel shall not only be judge over flesh and 
blood, nay, not only over some of Satan’s angels 
or devils, but over the prince himself, who has 








‘the whole world mightily in his hands, and is the 


all-wisest, mightiest and thereto the all-fiercest 
enemy of God and His Christians, so that every- 
thing which is great, mighty and wicked among 


men is nothing incomparison with him. .. . There- 


fore it behooves us not to dread or care for thei 
judgment and condemnation, because we hear 
that it shall not harm us, but is already power- 
less, being condemned by God’s contrary judg: 
ment, so that they shall not work or effect any- 
thing against us, however fiercely they rage 
against us with their condemnation, persecution 
and murder, but must finally and forever remain 
under condemnation, which is passed against 
them both by God, and by us who judge after 
and by His word. And Christendom shall main- 
tain the supreme judgment, and shall abide, 
as it has done hitherto, in spite of the devil and 
the world.” Thisis the same spirit that breathes 
in Luther’s “Hin’ feste Burg.” —P. 8.] 

Vers. 12-15. The Holy Ghost as the Spirit of 
the development of Christianity, and of the re- 
velation of the future. : 

Ver. 12. Ihave yet many things to say 


funto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 


[Ere rorda Exo Aéyerv tuiv, GAN ov 
Obvacte Baotacerv éprc].—Ye cannot bear 
them now. Baord¢ev. Cannot bear them men- 
tally; @. e. in the first place, ye are intellectually 
unable to comprehend them; doubtless, how- 
ever, it also means, ye are morally incapable of 
supporting them. What is Jesus’ meaning? In- 
terpretations: 

1, New articles of doctrine are intended. 
Tradition and its dogmas. Roman Catholic ex- 
egetes, Meyer also in measure. ‘The latter does 
not pretend that the modAé are specified, but he 
too conceives of the relation of new to old as 
additional (‘for neither can we imagine the oral 
instruction of the Apostles to be fully set down 
in their Epistles”); he does not consider the 
new as an organic development of the old. 

2. Sufferings to be endured by the disciples. 

3. New forms of truth, in itself already fa- 
miliar, Thomas Aquinas: ‘Von nova fidei mys- 
teria, sed novo tantum modo (sc. altiort) docelit.”’ 

4. New developments and applications of truth 
already known. Ancient Protestant interpreta- 
tion, Liicke. 

5. The entire ecclesiastical development of 
doctrine. Hegelian exegetes. Against this view 
Tholuck remarks: ‘The latter -extension is 
manifestly in opposition to the context. Doubt- 
less the promises made to the apostolic disciples, 
including those contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in Matt. x., must admit of an appli- 
cation to the disciples generally ;—they can, 
however, only relatively be thus applied; even 
Tofmann, It., 2, 245 ff., says in reality nothing 
more than this. Now the persons here addressed 
are none other than those pdprupes an’ apxic, 
chap. xv. 27, those to whom chap. xvii. 18 ap- 
plies, for whom He prays first, chap. xvii. 9, re- 
serving His petitions for other believers on Him 
until later, ver. 20.” Against the ‘‘ develop- 
ment view” see Tholuck still further, p. 387. 
We agree with him in thinking that reference is 
not again had to the general development of 
Christian doctrine; that having already been 
treated of in chap. xiv. 26. Tholuck, with justice, 
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directs attention to the expression: Ta éoydueva 
dvayyeAet; the term dvayyeAei, be it observed, 
occurs three times in succession. 

Hence 6. Christ has in view the apocalyptic 
disclosures of apostolic Christianity in its more 
developed stage; revelations, for instance, con- 
cerning the perfect emancipation of Christianity 
from Judaism, Acts x., set forth also in the life 
of St. Paul, Eph. iii. 8, 9; preéminently those 
eschatological revelations reposing upon evange- 
lical premises, which appear in the Revelation 
of St. John, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Rom. xi. 25; 1 Tim. iv. 1. Thus Albertus M.: 
“Non solum futura in tempore, sed magis xterna, 
ad quorum amorem inflammabunt.” Tholuck. The 
wterna are not to be excluded, we admit; the 
ultima, however, occupy the foreground of the 
picture. Of course these proclamations of things 
to come are principially contained in the commu- 
nications hitherto made to the disciples, espe- 
cially in the eschatological discourses of the 
Lord. Nevertheless, the theocratic and apoca- 
lyptic revelations as subsequently received by 
the Apostles (Acts x.; 2 Thess. ii.; the Apoca- 
lypse), constituted new matter in the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God, never before re- 
vealed with such distinctness. 

Ver.138. But when He, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, He will guide you into the whole 
(full) truth. ["Orav dé éAby éExeivos, 
TO mvevpa THO GAnVeEetac, ddOnyHoeEL 
bpac glo THY GAnVetav cadoarv].—See the 
Textuat Nores. Lachmann’s reading suits the 
apocalyptic items of apostolic experience far 
better than does that of Tischendorf: év ti aAn- 
Sela wdoy. The emphatic position of raoa is 
indicative of the new points of revelation.—On 
The Spirit of truth, see chap. xiv. 17. 

[Rightly understood, this important passage 
proves the sufficiency of the Scriptures. The 
maoav after Tt. dA. expresses the truth in its com- 
pleteness or totality; comp. ver. 22: tv Kpioc 
macav. The article is-important: the whole truth, 
the full truth. The A. V. (into all truth), and all 
the preceding E. Versions, as also Luther in his 
G. V. (in alle Wahrheit, instead of die ganze or 
volle Wahrheit), miss the sense of the original by 
omitting the article. It is not omniscience or 
any kind of speculative or scientific truth which 
is promised, but the full knowledge of living, 
practical truth as it is in Christ, and as it relates 
to our soul’s salvation. The Bible is not a uni- 
versal encyclopedia of knowledge, but an infal- 
lible guide of religious faith and moral practice. 
Luther corrects his faulty translation in his 
comments. ‘This truth,’ he says, ‘‘which the 
Holy Spirit is to teach them, is not such a doctrine 
and knowledge as reason of itself can understand 
and hit upon... for the Holy Spirit and Christ’s 
Church do not concern themselves with things 
which are subject to man’s understanding and 
which belong to this temporal life and to worldly 
rule... but treat of far other matters, how 
God’s children are to be begotten out of sin and 
death unto righteousness and everlasting life, 
how God’s kingdom is to be established and the 
kingdom of hell to be destroyed, how we are to 
fight against the devil and to overcome him, how 
to cheer, strengthen and uphold faith, so that a 











and even under the consciousness of sin shall 
preserve a good conscience and the grace of 
God.” Alford: ‘All the truth, viz. on those 
points alluded to in ver. 12.... The Lord had 
told them the truth and nothing but the truth, in 
spiritual things, but not yet the whole truth, be- 
cause they could not bear it. This the Spirit 
should lead them into, open the way to it, and 
unfold it by degrees. No promise of universal 
knowledge, nor of infallibility, is hereby con- 
veyed; but a promise to them and us, that the 
Holy Spirit shall teach and lead us, not as chil- 
dren, under tutors and governors of legal and 
imperfect knowledge, but as sons (Gal. iv. 6), 
making known to us the whole truth of God. 
This was in a special manner fulfilled to them, as 
set to be the founders and teachers of the 
churches.’’—Yet in a certain sense, the Spirit 
of God alone can lead us inéo all truth, even in 
temporal and human things, since the love of 
truth is inseparable from the love of God, and 
the perfect knowledge of truth from the know- 
ledge of God, which comes from the Spirit of 
God, the true illuminator of the human intellect 
darkened and distorted by sin and its bosom 
companion, error. See some excellent remarks 
on this passage by Hare, l. c. Note B., pp. 224 
ff.—P. 8.] 

For He shall not speak of Himself. 
Ov yap Aadghoet AP EavT0v, GAN Soa 
adv axobet (axobon) AadAfcet, Kal Ta 
épxopmeva avayyedet buwiv].—see above 
ch. xiv. 26. Luther: “Thus He imposeth a 
limit and measure (a basis and principle) to the 
preaching of the Holy Ghost Himself; He is to 
preach nothing new, nothing other than Christ 
and His Word ;—to the end that we might have 
a sure sign, a certain test, whereby to judge 
false spirits.’’ Thus the Spirit is conditioned by 
the Son, as the Son is by the Father, ch. v. 19. 

Whatsoever He hath heard [heareth; on 
the different readings, dkvber, akovon, axoboe:, see 
Text. Nores.—P. 8.].—J. e. such historical 
things as He, as the Spirit of believers and of 
the Church, has heard from Christ, either directly 
or indirectly: 1. Heard from Christ (Olshausen, 
Kling, ete.) ; 2. from God (Meyer); 3. from both 
(Luthardt [Alford, Godet]). A hearing from God 
on the part of the Spirit, a hearing independent 


of history, is not a clear idea at all; it would, . 


moreover, set the revelation of the Spirit, as a 
separate one, by the side of that of the Son,.— 
Things to come.—See notes on ver. 12. [Ta 
épyvomeva are especially the eschatological doc- 
trines scattered through the Acts and the Epis- 
tles and most fully in the Apocalypse; see Rev. 
i. 1; xxii. 6, 20.—P. S.] 

[Ver. 14. He will glorify me, éxeivog épe 
do&do¢et.—The Son reveals and glorifies the 
Father, the Spirit reveals and glorifies the Son. 
éxeivoc is emphatic and clearly implies, as this 
whole discourse does, the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. éuéis also emphatic. The Spirit alone 
gives usa living knowledge of Christ as our Lord 
and Saviour, and makes us partakers of His 
very life and all His benefits. The sole aim of 
the Son is to glorify the Father, the sole aim of 
the Spirit to glorify the Son. A mysterious 
rivalry, so to speak, of divine love, whose very 


man shall continue alive in the midst of death, | essence is to do all for the beloved. How much 
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more should man’s sole aim and end be to glorify 
God.—P. 8.] 

For He will take of what is Mine [67- 
éx rov émovd Af@umerate Kai avayyeret 
jiv].—This, too, in reference to what the 
Spirit shall proclaim. Everything that shall 
appear until the arrival of the great Epiphany, 
is not only actually enclosed in Christ, but also 
germinally expressed in His word. [Alford: 
“This verse is decisive against all additions and 
pretended revelations subsequent to and besides 
Christ; it being the work of the Spirit to testify 
and to declare the things of Christ, not anything 
new and beyond Him. And this declaration is 
coincident with inward advance in the likeness 
and image of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 17, 18), not with a 
mere external development.”” Comp. also Words- 
worth in loc —P. 8. 

Ver. 15. Allthings that the Father hath, 
etc. [Ildvra boa éExet 6 watTHp, Epa 
goreiv: dca TODTO elrov buiv TL Ek TOV 
épovd AawBaver Kai avayyeret bir). 
Ag the entire ante-Christian revelation of the 
Father, through the medium of the creation and 
the Old Testament, is embraced in Christ (Col. 
ii. 8, 9; 2 Cor. i. 20), so Christ is also the source 
of the entire post-Christian development of the 
new world until the Epiphany, together with all 
the revelations concerning that advent. Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
Heb. xiii. 8. 

[Here again, as in ch, xv. 26, we have an in- 
cidental, but all the more convincing argument 
for the Trinity, both in its internal relation, as 
a living intercommunion and interpenetration of 
_ Father, Son, and Spirit in self-communicating 
infinite love, and in its external, self-revealing 
action upon the world for its salvation. The 
essential unity of Father, Son, and Spirit is im- 
plied in révra—éué éorey and é« Tov éuod, the tri- 
personality is clearly taught in the verbs éyec 
of the Father, elrov of the Son, AauBdver and 
dvayyerei of the Spirit Christ distinguiéhes 
Himself both from the Father and from the 
Spirit, and yet claims the whole fulness of the 
Father (révra 6ca exer), a8 His own (comp. Col. 
ii. 3), and communicates His fulness to the 
Spirit. The unlimited mévra reveals His con- 
sciousness of the astounding grandeur of His 
person and mediatorial work. At thesame time 
we must infer from this passage a certain subor- 
dination, not indeed of essence (for this is one 
and the same, and is incapable of division or 
multiplication), but of dignity and office; for the 
Son derives His life from the Father (comp. 
ch. v. 26 éaxev tT vid Cum Exe év éavr@), and 
the Spirit takes and receives His fulness from 
the Son. The present AquPaver (the true read- 
ing against Afperar of Elz., which is a correction 
from ver. 14) indicates a standing relation and 
permanent function, which necessarily precedes 
the future avayyeret and refers, like the future 
dofdoee and Ajuperat, ver, 14, to the economical 
Trinity, the pentecostal and post-pentecostal ac- 
tion of the Spirit in His relation to the exalted 
Saviour and to the Church. Calvin correctly: 
« Hie non tam de arcana et intrinseca, ut sic loquar, 
potentia disserit quam de injuncto sibi erga nos offi- 
cio. Denique suas divitias predicat, ul nos ad fru- 
endum invitet.”” Olshausen: “This passage has 
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special importance for the proper conception of 
the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity (comp. 
Matt. xxviii. 19), in that it clearly exhibits the 
living, interexistence of Father, Son and Spirit, 
and is equally opposed to the Arian subordina- 
tion and to a mechanical, wooden, though ortho- 
dox co-ordination of the persons of the trias.” 
Meyer explains the whole passage: “I have a 
full right to designate the divine truth which He 
(the Spirit) will reveal as My property, for all 
which the Father has, i. e., according to the con- 
text, the whole possession of the truth of the Father 
(der gesammte Wahrheitsbesita des Vaters) belongs 
to Me as the Son who was in intuitive communion 
with the Father (i. 18), who came out from the 
Father (viii. 42), who amconsecrated (x. 86) and 
sent to fulfil His work, who also continually live 
and move in the Father and the Father in Me 
(xvii. 10). Observe the emphatic and compre- 
hensive mdvra 60a, as the major proposition to 
the conclusion from the general to the particular ; 
hence the less to be restricted to the announce- 
ment of the future (with Grotius and Hengsten~- 
berg).” Alford: ‘This verse contains the plain- 
est proof by inference of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity.”—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The first subject which has engaged our 
attention is the relation which the disciples sus- 
tain to the departure of the Lord, chap. xiii. In 
reference to this the xawy évroAy is given them. 
Then: follows an intimation of relation to the 
Lord in heaven. In view of that, they have re- 
ceived the promise of the Holy Ghost; first as 
the Spirit of Christ and the Church in general, 
subsequently as the Spirit of knowledge and en- 
lightenment, chap xiv. By means of this Spirit 
they are to abide in Christ, like the branches in 
the vine, in order to the production of true fruit. 
In order, first, to the production of brotherly 
love, the specific fruit of Christianity. This 
brings us to a consideration of the mutual rela- 
tionship of the disciples, and, further, to their 
attitude towards the ungodly hatred of the world. 
In view of this latter, the Holy Ghost is pro- 
mised them, as the Spirit of martyr faithfulness, 
chap. xv 26-xvi.6 After which, their relation 
to the divine destiny of the world is treated of. 
In order to the realization of this, the Spirit of 
victorious strength, mighty to the overcoming of 
the world, is promised them, chap xvi. 7-11 
Finally, the discourse turns upon their relation 
to the development of Christianity in the world 
and the development of the world in Christian- 
ity, a process to continue until the consumma.- 
tion of all things. In reference to this last- 
named relationship, they receive the promise of 
the Spirit of apocalyptical annunciation, chap. 
xvi. 12-16. It is then promised them that they 
shall celebrate a new life in spiritual communion 
with Christ, chap xvi. 17-27, and in conclusion 
the Lord bestows upon them a momentary fore- 
taste of the Pentecostal feast, with a view to 
strengthening them for His departure, chap xvi. 
28-38. 

2. Chapter xv. contains a dissertation upon 
the glorification of this present life through its 
conversion into an heavenly one, by means of 
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that spiritual fellowship with the heavenly Christ 
which is enjoyed by the disciples here. This 
heavenly life shall be revealed in a two-fold 
manner: (1) by the cordial brotherly love and 
fellowship of Christians; (2) by the fact that 
they, by their spiritual life, excite the hatred of 
the whole ungodly world, yet manfully stand 
their ground against it and overcome it with the 
testimony of Christ, in the strength of the Holy 
Spirit. 

8. CHRIST THE REAL Vine. LHarthly things mere 


shadows and similitudes of heavenly realities.—The 


most prominent symbols of Israel in the Old 
Testament are the palm tree (see Ps. xcii. 12), 
the olive tree (Jer. xi. 16), and especially the 
vine, or the vineyard (see Gen. xlix. 11; Is. v. 
1 and the New Testament parallels; Jer. ii. 21; 
Ezek. xvii. 6, 7, 8, eéc.). The vine, first culti- 
vated and improved by Noah, though he was not 
the first to drink of its fruit (Matt. xxiv. 88; 
see Calwer Naturgeschichte), was especially fitted 
to be the symbol of Israel by the contrast of its 
insignificant appearance and its fine and gene- 
rous nature (buseness and dignity); by the con- 
trast of its immense need of culture and train- 
ing and its generous fruit which not only 
refreshes, but inspirits man; by the contrast of 
its useless, dead wood and the fulness of bless- 
ing which waits upon its Mving branches; by 
the fair shade of its magnificent leaves, the sweet 
perfume of its delicate blossoms, the healthful, 
even healing refreshment of its generous clusters, 
the festive effect of its juice and its wine upon 
the human intellect and heart (Ps. civ.); by the 
contrast of its natural tendency to put forth its 
strength in luxuriant branches and its tendency 
when under cultivation, to bear rich fruit; 
finally, by the contrast of its misgrowth as evi- 
denced by sour, wild grapes and its thriftiness 
as evinced in sweet, ripe clusters. But being 
the symbol of Israel, it is also, together with 
Israel itself, the symbol of the New Testament 
kingdom of God. Hence Christ is the real Vine 
in respect of His connection with mankind, in 
particular, the believing portion of mankind, the 
Theocracy, the kingdom of God, the Church. In 
this figure there appears the true idea of the 
universe, and particularly of the kingdom of 
God. Itisa noble plant; hence it demands the 
care which we perceive to have been exercised 
by divine Providence in the history of the world, 
and it is destined to bring to maturity the pre- 
cious fruit of refreshment to the human heart, 
the fruit of the divine and blessed life of love, 
the fruit of heavenly, festal mirth and joy at- 
tendant upon that life. But the simile, as en- 
larged upon in the text, will be our best in- 
formant as to the manifold relations of the life 
of Christ, adumbrated in the symbol of the vine. 
Believers are regarded asthe branches, in re- 
spect of their close connection with the Lord. 
Their need of suffering finds a parallel in the de- 
mand of the branches for the pruning knife. 
Their remaining in the Vine is considered as a 
remaining in it, not in respect of the external 
connection of the wood simply, but in respect 
of the internal connection consisting in the fruit- 
bearing impulse; in view of this latter connec- 
tion, the wild wood on the vine itself is degene- 
rate and must needs be lopped off. Finally, 





the exceeding combustibility of the withered 
branches which have been cut off, is taken into 
consideration.’ See the ExrgeticaL Nore. 

It is worthy of remark still further, that the 
figure of the Vine has not the following for its 
meaning alone: viz. the Father hath planted 
Christ in mankind; its full sense is this: He 
hath made Him the foundation of mankind and 
the world; He hath made Him the principle and 
the centre of them. It is apparent at once that 
the parable has a special bearing upon the con- 
trast of the disciples who have remained faith- 
ful, and Judas. 

The figure of the Vine and the Branches is. 
supplemented in reference to other of Christ’s 
relations to His people, by the symbols of the 
Shepherd and the Flock, the Head and the. 
Members, the Corner-stone and the Stones built 
upon it, the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

4. Without Me ye can do nothing. The Christian. 
life is so entirely dependent upon Christ, so 
entirely and organically dependent, that a man 
can accomplish nothing Christ-like and God- 
like without the most cordial connection with 
Christ. We might go still further and affirm: 
without the Logos no man can do anything at all, 
not so much as exist (Heb.i.3); but here we are 
speaking of a doing of the Vine. And as, on 
the one hand, this doing is purely dependent on 
Christ, so, on the other hand, it is an organic 
co-living, co-working with the Vine, not a mere 
efficiency through mechanical impulsion. The 
passage is, in truth, utterly subversive of the 
views entertained by Pelagius; at the same time, 
however, it does not confirm the Augustine doc- 
trine in its extravagances. 

5. Love is the source of the Vine and its 
history. The love of the Father to the Son ap- 
pears in the figure of the Vine-tiller who hath 
planted the Vine and tendeth it; the love of the 
Son to the disciples is revealed in His appro- 
priation of them“to Himself as His branches and 
Higgcommunication to them of His heart’s life. 
They must prove themselves to be true branches 
by fruits of love. Christ now adds warnings to 
the consolations hitherto presented by Him. 

6. But as the fire of the grape is evinced by its 
producing a joyous enthusiasm, so the fire of Christ’s 
love is manifested in the joy of His Holy Spirit ; 
and it ts designed to be manifested as the spirit of 
joy in-and through the disciples also, vers 11-17. 
First. as a mutual brotherly love. It is con- 
jointly only that the single clusters, the single 
branches, make the wine of joy. 

7. Abide in My love.—I. e., continue to experi- 
ence and contemplate My love. This is the idea 
of justification by faith. It is conditional upon 
the keeping of Christ’s commandments, 2. e. 
obedience to His word. The justification of the 
disciples, ver. 9, rests in the righteousness of 
Christ, ver. 10. They develop in perfect joy, 
or in the life of the Holy Ghost and the fruits 
of brotherly love. See Note on clause 2 of 
ver. 10. 

8. Love, as joy in personal life (a prototype 
of that rapture which is the effect of the vine, 
Ps. civ.), is exercised in the centering of a man’s 
aspirations upon the living of a life in the Spirit, 
hence, also, upon the perfect joy of a mind fully 
conscious of fellowship with God and Christ, 
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and of the possession of eternal life in the king- 
dom of love. 

9. The farewell discourses a foretaste of the 
Pentecostal feast. See Note on ver. 15. 

10. Servant and friend. See Notes on vers. 
14 and 15. 

11. Love being the gravitation of hearts and 


minds, in personal conduct, towards the centre 


of all personal life, it is thence evidenced that it 
is a fundamental characteristic of the world to 
hate, for, as an ungodly world, it gravitates, with 
a perverted force, toward the finite, toward 
things impersonal or unsubstantial, out into 
darkness and into the midst of death. Hate 
stands in the centre of evil betwixt falsehood 
and death, just as love occupies the centre of 
good between light and life. And as these last 
three characteristics are the fundamental traits 
of Christ,.so, in like manner, the first three 
are the characteristics of the Prince of. this 
world (John viii. 44) and, hence, of the world 
itself. Now if its peculiar propensity be to 
hate, it is natural that this propensity, diame- 
trically opposed as it is to the Spirit of Christ, 
should first attain to full development by feed- 
ing upon Him and then spend itself upon the dis- 
ciples. 

12. The consummation of sin, in view of the 
word of Christ, ver. 22. Unbelief the second 
fall. 

18. Promise of the Holy Ghost (see Note to ver. 
26). The disciples have need of Him: (1) that 
they may not be overcome by the hatred of the 
world; (2) that they may overcome the world 
with the Spirit of love. 

14. The shame and sufferings of Christ fraught, 
for His disciples,. with the peril of becoming 
offended at Him; a peril made manifest in its 
full magnitude by the night of passion; ren- 
dered impotent, however, as far as His people 
were concerned, by His warning proclamation. 
See Note to chap. xvi., ver. 1. 

15. Christ must needs go away, in order that the 
Holy Ghost might come. His departure was not 
necessary, aS some might think, simply because 
He had to send Him, for He was_ perfectly 
able to summon Him hither while Himself 
 gtill abiding in this world; it was necessary 
that His disciples should, from viewing Him with 


the eye of sense, come to look upon Him with. 


the eye of the spirit; that they should pass 
from a contemplation of separate details of 
His life to the view of it as a total. He must 
be completely withdrawn from them, in order 
to become fully alive in them and to be formed 
in them. They must first despair utterly of 
His external glory, before His inward and eter- 
nal glory could arise upon them.—They must 
be completely submerged in the depths of 


their inner selves, in order that they might be’ 


fully translated into Him, See Leben Jesu, Il. 
1879. 

16. The personality of the Holy Spirit. The 
three great operations of the Holy Ghost at His 
coming. See Notes on vers. 8-11. 

17. The work of the Holy Ghost in its relation 
to the work of Christ. See Notes on vers. 12, 
13. On the theological distinction of four offices 
of. the Holy Ghost see works on doctrinal the- 


ology. 
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Christ’s parable of. the Vine, and its interpre- 
tation: 1. As expressive of the Christian’s 
cordial, vital fellowship with Christ; 2..of his 
faithful fellowship of love with the brethren; 
8. of his firm fellowship of salvation with the 
hating world; 4. of his victorious spiritual fel- 
lowship with the Holy Ghost.—Heavenly things 
not symbols of earthly things, but the converse. 
—How does Christ found His heaven upon earth? 
—Saying concerning the Vine: 1. The Vine- 
dresser and His ministry; 2. the Vine and its 
operations; 8. the branches and their work; 4. 
the fruit and its effect.—The genuine and the 
false branches, or the difference between a merely 
extrinsic connection with Christ and a lively 
connection, grounded within, at the same time 
that it is outwardly evident.—The solemn posi; 
tion of the Christian in the figure of the branch: 
1. Dependence upon Christ is the condition of 
his life (without Me, etc.); 2. he must be purged 
by the Father’s knife (ver. 2); 8. he may lapse 
from his connection with the Vine and go to 
destruction (may run wild, be lopped off, cast 
away, dried up, gathered, burnt); 4. he must 
evidence his branchhood by the noblest fruit.— 
The solemn and glorious position of the Chris- 
tian in the figure of the branch: 1. The solemn 
position: see the foregoing remarks; 2. the 
glorious position: a. a planting of God, an ob- 
ject upon which God’s eye ever rests; 6. one 
with Christ in a historical and spiritual connec- 
tion; a partaker in His salvation and His Spirit ; 
c. one with all the faithful in the communion of 
salvation and the Spirit; d. destined to refresh 
and rejuvenate the fainting world in her sickness 
and hour of death.—The wine of love is designed 
to inspire the world, worn out with hatred, with 
new vigor.—The great and decisive difference 
between true and false branches: 1. The out- 
ward semblance of similarity (or the semblance 
of superiority on the part of the wild shoots) ; 
2. the inward difference: a, these spend them- 
selves in the finest and most precious fruit, those 
in the most useless wood; 0. these kindle a 
beautiful fire of life, those are consumed in the 
flame of death.—As the vine is more a child of 
the heavenly sun than of the earthly soil, 60 is 
the Christian. 

The abiding in Christ: 1. Whereby condi- 
tioned: the keeping of His commandments, 7. e. the 
preservation of His word in the obedience of 
faith; 2. Wherein consisting: in abiding in the 
contemplation and experience of His love; 3. 
How blessed: with the blessing of the word, 
with the blessing of prayer, with the blessing 
of the work, of joy, of the Spirit.—Christ’s love 
to His people, the model for their brotherly love; 
1. The greatness of His love (in laying down His 
life); 2. the cordiality and intimacy of Tis love 
(friends); 3. the freedom of His love (chosen 
you); 4. the holiness of His love (established 
you that ye might bring forth fruit).—It is only 
in the faithful exercise of brotherly love that 
Christians overcome the hatred of the world.— 
The attitude of Christians towards the hatred of 
the world: 1. They think on the experience of 
the Lord (clear view); 2. on their vocation (va- 
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liant imitation); 8. on the guilt of the world 
(steadfastness in being hated without a cause) ; 
4. on the Holy Ghost’s office as Witness (faithful 
martyrdom).—The world’s hatred of witnesses 
of the Gospel: 1. Ahatred of Christ; 2. a hatred 
of the Father; 8. a suicidal hatred of the cause 
of her own life.—The flight of the world before 
the power of personal life: 1. From the truth of 
it (Pantheism); 2. from the demonstration of it 
(unbelief of the Gospel); 8. from the founding 
of it (turning away from the love-kingdom of 
Christianity ).—The witness-ship of the faithful in 
the witness-strength of the Holy Ghost: 1.. This 
witness-ship calls for this witness-strength; 2. 
this witness-strength demands this witness-ship. 
—The Lord’s warning against offence at His 
shame and cross.—The excommunication and 
outlawry to which the world sentences the wit- 
nesses of Jesus: 1. In a (brutal or polished) 
secular form; 2. in ecclesiastical form; 3. ina 
sectarian form.—That ye may remember, ver. 4. 

Christ’s home-going in its two-fold effect upon 
the disciples: 1. In its deeply distressing effect 
upon their natural feeling; 2. in its highly ex- 
alting effect upon their life of faith.—The de- 
parture of the first Comforter, the arrival of the 
second.—Why must it be that Christ must go 
away? See the Doct. and Eru. Norus.—The 
infinitely quiet and secret, and yet all-powerful, 
victorious entry of the Holy Ghost into the 
world.—His office 1. Im the world: an office of 
attesting, convincing, reproving and judging; 2. 
inthe Church: an Office of guiding, explaining, 
revealing, and of glorifying Christ. 

The convincing and convicting of the world: 
1. In respect of its subject: a. of the one sin in 
which all sins are embraced; 6. of the one 
righteousness wherein all righteousness is mani- 
fested and fulfilled; c. of the one judgment in 
which all judgments are decided and grounded. 
2. In respect of its effect: the convincement of 
men’s opinions, minds, consciences, hearts. 

How the Holy Ghost leads the children of 
truth into all truth: 1. He leads them, not away 
from Christ (roving, visionary spirits), but unto 
Christ (Spirit of the Church); 2. He adheres to 
gospel words and facts and explains them (what- 
soever He shall hear); 3. He unfolds what there 
is of a prophetic nature in Christian truth—the 
love of the future; 4. He glorifies the Christ to 
come in the present of the Church’s life.—The 
Holy Ghost as the Mediator of the perfect com- 
munity of possessions existing between Christ 
and Christians.—How He conducts them into the 
whole inheritance of God, ver. 15. 

On the Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension 
Day, chap. xv. 26-xvi. 4. Pray for the coming 
of the Spirit when the hatred of the world arrays 
itself against you.—For this hottest of tempta- 
tions, God affords help by the sending of the 
Holy Spirit.—The martyrdom of Christians be- 
gins simultaneously with the true Christianity 
of the Spirit.—The coming of the Holy Ghost 
considered with reference to the riches of His 
names: 1. The (other) Mediator; 2. the (other) 
Helper; 8. the (other) Awakener; 4. the (other) 
Comforter.—The marvellous coming of the Com- 
forter: 1. How it adds new sufferings to the old 
ones (the sufferings of the martyrs); 2. how it 
transforms the old sufferings together with the 








new ones into joy.—The martyrdom of true 
Christianity and the inquisition of false.—The 
ban of the sanctuary and the ban of fanaticism 
—The cross of patience and the cross as the 
standard of persecution (crusades against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses).—The horrible festi- 
vals of faith of religious persecutions (awtos-da- 
fe: ina broader sense ‘‘festivals of faith’’).— 
The perseverant patience of the Saints. 

On the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after 
Easter, chap xvi. 5-15. The sending of the Holy 
Ghost: 1. Dependent upon a painful condition 
(the departure of Christ); 2. glorious in its in- 
trinsic value (victory over the world); 8, hea- 
venly in its aim (the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, the glorification of Christ, the commu- 
nion of goods with the Father).—As all the sad 
moments in the life of Jesus have been changed 
into joyful ones, so it is with His departure: 1. 
How this holds good with regard to all the 
earlier moments (His birth in poverty, His pil- 
grimage under the form of a servant, His death 
on the cross); 2. and how it is specially applica- 
ble to His going home through the medium of 
His departure from earth.—The Ascension, 
viewed under its two-fold aspect: 1. Wrapped in 
the gloom of Good Friday,—one with Good Fri- 
day; 2. bathed in the light of Easter and Pente- 
cost,—one with Easter and Pentecost.—Christ’s 
going away—or not until Christ went away, did 
He come to us in His most glorious form.—How 
the Lord meets His disciples’ extreme depres- 
sion (which does not so much as venture the 
question: Whither goest Thou?) with the loftiest 
elevation of His spirit (the word: It is expe- 
dient for you).—Weaning of the babes of the 
Spirit, ver. 7.— Wonderful relation between 
Christ and the Holy Ghost: 1. Christ must go 
in order that the Spirit may come; 2. the Spirit 
is not permitted to speak of Himself, to the end 
that Christ may remain.—The office of the Com- 
forter an office of reproving: 1. True reproof as 
a comforting; 2. true consolation as a reproving. 
—The operations of the Spirit: 1. In the world 
(vers. 8-11); 2. in the Church (vers. 12-15). 

Starke: Zersius: Just asa vine-dresser treat- 
eth his vine, doth the Heavenly Father deal with 
the Lord Christ in His bitter afflictions, and H¢ 
dealeth even thus, in measure, with all His faith. 
ful people.—Lurnzr: God is a Master wha 
possesseth the art of making things that are 
meant for our hindrance and injury turn to our 
advancement and profit; whatsoever would kill 
us, must conduce to our life; whatsoever would 
plunge us into sin and condemn us, must aid in 
strengthening our faith and hope, in adding 
power to our prayer, and bounty to the answer- 
ing of it.—Hupincer: If God lay not the knife 
to the vine, its strength is consumed in useless 
shoots.—The word of the gospel the blessed 
means of bringing men to a condition of purifica- 
tion.—Zxisius: O the dignity, O the glory, of 
being a branch on the living Vine!—Love and 
obedience are bound up together.—CansTEIN: 
The love of God, of Christ and of a Christian 
maketh «a three-fold cord that never can be bro- 
ken.—O inexpressible felicity, to be exalted to 
the friendship of God!—Hevincer: Christ will 
have no forced selection of men, no soldiers by 
compulsion, no timorous slaves. bnt children, 
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brethren, friends.—Canstzin: The dignity of 
being God’s friend, James ii. 8. Rom. viii. 15. 
—The gospel does not make slaves, but freemen, 
children, heirs.—On ver. 16. Grace doth in all 
things anticipate us.—l Pet. ii. 12, 16.—Blessed 
is the man whom God loveth, though the whole 
world hate him.—A Christian is a cross-bearer.— 
The member must conform to the example of the 
Head.—Ver. 23. That which is done to the Lord 
Jesus and His members, be it good or evil, is 
done unto God Himself.—Ver. 24. The greater 
unbelief, the heavier damnation. — LuTHER: 
There is no vice and no wickedness to which the 
world isso inimical as to the name of Christ 
and His gospel.—Ver. 27. A Christian should 
bear witness to Christ by word and by confes- 
sion, by his life and walk,and by suffering, and 
that with a single view to God’s honor.—On 
chap. xvi. 1; Luke viii. 18.—Zxistus: As Cain 
persecuted Abel, so the false Church still per- 
secutes the true, so misbelievers still persecute 
true believers, hypocrites and mouth-Christians 
those who are Christians in sincerity, Gal. iv. 
29.—Ver. 5. Ibid.: The whole Christian life a 
constant going to the Father.—Ver. 8. Hupincur: 
The Spirit is not idle.—Zxisius: Everything, 
from the highest to the lowest, is subject to the 
Holy Ghost in His office of Reprover.—The re- 
proving office of the Holy Ghost is as necessary 
to men as salt is to meat.—Ver. 9. Unbelief is 
a sin such as reason knows nothing of; the 
Holy Ghost must make it manifest.—Unbelief a 
cause of all sin, distress and misery in time and 
eternity.—Ver. 12. CansTein: Faithful preach- 
ers must, in the execution of their office, have 
regard to the condition of their hearers, that 
they may discover what they are able to com- 
prehend. 

Huvusyer: Spiritual strength flows from Christ 
into believers as really as sap from the stem 
penetrates into the branches.—The Father, the 
efficient cause of the entire redemptive provision 
in Christ; He hath set and planted and tended 
Christ.—Pruning is painful; it is effected by 
grievous trials, but it is good and salutary, more 
blessed than to be lopped off and cast away.— 
Ver. 6. If it is a sad and menaceful thing to see 
one’s physical strength declining, and sen- 
sibly to draw nearer dissolution, what must spiri- 
tual consumption and decay be.—Ver. 7. Steadfast 
abiding in Jesus: Jesus calls it the hearing of 
prayer, because everythinginaman whohasa liv- 
ing religion, turns to prayer—his thoughts, e¢c.— 
Jesus’ friendship the reward of the faithful.— 
Ver. 15. A notable test of friendship—not to be 
making many presents, but to open the heart, to 
give that; that is more than to bestow all riches. 
—My openness towards another is a decisive 
mark of the confidence that I place in him. 
Jesus revealed to the apostles whatsoever He 
had heard from the Father; His most sacred 
thoughts, emotions, sentiments, therefore—the 
whole counsel of God.—Vers. 1-16. The cordial 
and intimate connection of Jesus with His peo- 
ple.—Vers. 17-27. An exhortation to patience 
‘even amidst persecutions.—Ver. 17. The very 
‘commands of Jesus are love.—It is a great con- 
golation for a persecuted, hated Christian to 
know that he has a like fate with Jesus. There 
is then, thus teaches Christ, a hatred towards 











Him, an antipathy to His person. To imagine 
that these were possible only in the case of per- 
sonal acquaintance with Jesus, would be to 
judge superficially. Hate has an_ intellectual 
spring in intellectual beings; to this day there 
exists hatred toward Jesus.—Ver. 27. And ye 
also shall bear witness. This passage is manifestly 
discriminative of a double testimony of the 
Apostles: a divine and a human testimony (in- 


-spired testimony and that founded upon what 


had come under their own observation).—Chap. 
xvi. 1, 2, A description of the sufferings of the 
first confessors of Christ, in particular, the 
martyrs (in the note, p. 457); @ register of the 
histories of the martyrs —Are religious persecu- 
tions to be laid to the charge of Christianity ?. 
No.—Religion, the supreme good, is exposed to 
the utmost abuse; to the danger of being made 
a cloak for malice and hate and the shedding of 
blood.— Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension Day. 
Chap. xv. 26-xvi. 4.—How Christ has been glo- 
rified in His Apostles. The call of the ancient 
martyrs to the later Christian world.—Chap. 
xvi. 6. There is a true and a false grief at sepa- 
ration from our friends.—Vers. 5-15. The divine 
enlightenment of the Apostles a fruit of Christ’s 
departure.—Brotherly correction a duty of love. 
—The ministry of reproof of Christian teachers. 

GzeruiacH: The glorification of God centres in 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ.—The 
redeemed disciple is Jesus’ friend, without there- 
by ceasing to be His servant (that he is then, 
however, in a higher sense).—Chap. xvi. He will 
not speak of Himself. These words are an irre- 
fragable testimony to the personality of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Braune: Everything that one friend can say ” 
to another concerning the spirit of the Christian 
Church, concerning the harmony in which she 
wust live, her purity of morals, activity in love 
and increasing illumination, concerning the con- 
fidence which she must needs possess, and her 
separation from the wrong, is here uttered in the 
trustful tone of parting love (Herder).—Purifi- 
cation is not effected without pain; even vine- 
branches are said ‘to bleed,” when they are 
pruned.—Only let no breach be made in the 
bond of peace through vain glory or wrangling ; 
else will prayer in Jesus’ name be hindered, 
everything will become worm-eaten and go to 
destruction (Rieger),—On Chap. xvi. 2.—Ver. 7. 
It is expedient for you that 1 go away. A saying 
of wondrous magnitude.—The Spirit’s work in 
regard to the world is comprised in the three- 
fold operation of impressing her with a con- 
sciousness of sin, a consciousness of the holiness 
of Christ, the Redeemer from all sin, a conscious- 
ness of the impotence of the Wicked One; a con- 
viction of the latter fact is adverse to the estab- 
lishment of the devil’s kingdom. 

Gossnep, yer. 2: Something must show itself; 
faithfulness must be evidenced; otherwise, if 
there be no result at all, a heavy judgment of 
God ensues.—Persecutors of Christians do not 
themselves constitute the vine-dresser ; they are 
but pruning-knives; God is the Vine-dresser 
who guides the knife and easts. it into the fire 
when it has entirely served His purpose (after 
Luther).—Ver. 38. Through the, word; The 
branches derive their holiness (purity) from the 
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Vine.—Everywhere are all things ascribed to 
the word ; not alone purification, as in this pas- 
sage, but 1 Pet. i. 23 regeneration, Jas. i. 18, 
91 the whole of salvation.—Ver. 4. This, the 
spiritual indwelling of Christ in us, is all-im- 
portant.—Ver. 20. Either we must not profess 
to be servants of Christ, or we must put up with 
His cross. A good servant will not sit in the 
chimney-corner whilst his master’s life is in 
jeopardy.—Ver. 24, Men do not care to have 
the name of haters of God, enemies of God; yet 
nevertheless, they put that name in practice in 
their works.—Vers. 26, 27. There are in the 
Church two inseparable witnesses for Jesus 
Christ: His Spirit and His word.—Chap. xvi. 2. 
This hour, when it is thought to be a species of 
religious service to persecute the truth and the 
witnesses for the truth,—this hour is come ; it 2s, 
and it shall cease only with the end of the world. 
—Since the rise of the Spanish Inquisition, it 
has burnt, from the year 1481 to 1808, no less 
than 34,358 Christians in person and 10,049 in 
effigy, etc.—Unbelief. And so this or that thing 
is not the sin that damns thee. The Holy Ghost 
says: this is the gin,—that thou believest not on 
Jesus; this condemns thee.—Ver. 138. Such is 
the double office of the Holy Ghost: first He re- 
proves and corrects, then He leads and guides, 
as a mother does her child.—All parties and 
sects, all speakers and gabblers, insist upon it 
that they have the Holy Ghost, and consequently 
demand that belief should be accorded to their 
words. But if we grasp for support these words 
of Jesus, we can repel them all, ete. Do but 
compare what they say with the word of 
Christ. 

ScuHLEIERMACHER: Concerning the purifying— 
purging—of the branches. The Lord has shown 
us in these words the uninterrupted progress of 
the Christian Church in purification, presup- 
posing, at the same time, its continual develop- 
ment.—Clean for the word’s sake; It is the 
whole connection of His words, a connection 
discoverable, of course, in every individual word 
of His.—The word was the only means by which 
He could unite men to Himself, just as it is our 
sole power of communication with each other. 
__If we would not be involved in the destiny 
of being sundered from connection with the 
divine and higher life, and of being profitable 
only through the ashes that remain of us—if we 
would not have it so, then must this be the great 
rule of our whole life: without me ye can do 
nothing.— The Lord here abolishes all those dis- 
tinctions, so often made by men, between things 
spiritual and secular, things temporal and eter- 
nal. In whatever sphere of life we may be, our 
work, if done without Christ, is nothing; and its 
nothingness shall ever become more and more 
manifest. There is no strength or fruitfulness 
in aught without Him.—Zhe Comforter in His 
stead. In all who believe on the name of the 
Lord, the strength of truth is to become a life 
and a continual activity, proper and peculiar to 
themselves. For this cause His bodily, personal 

resence must be withdrawn, to the end that, 
with the help and through the strength of the 
divine Spirit, all things that Christ had given 
them might develop into a peculiar (personal) 
life,—a life independently self-communicative 


vine.—Casting away, 
throwing into the fire, burning, 
degrees of that judgment whose execution is de- 
pendent upon the 
is the faithful 
three grand departments of the latter: through 
his Gospel he reproves [convicts] the world con- 
cerning sin, righteousness and judgment, through 
his Epistles he guides it into all truth, through 
his Revelation he proclaims things to come. 








and filling the whole human world with the same 
blessing. 

Busser: If the devil’s ill-will were the only 
thing needful, he would soon lay his. knife to our 
throats and stifle us with his manure and the 
stench of it. But God taketh him in his hand 
and saith: Devil, I know well that thou art a 
murderer and miscreant, but I will make such 
use of thee as I will; thou shalt be but My 
pruning-knife; the world and all that cleaveth 
unto thee shall be dung for My beloved vineyard, 
that it may prosper and improve (Luther).—If 


thou wilt not suffer the evil to be taken away from 


thee, thou wilt have to suffer thyself to be taken 
away (Bengel).—To abide—that is the whole. 
Constancy, says Bernard, is the king’s daughter, 
the sum of the virtues and the perfection of them, 
etc. But what an affable and friendly command 
is this of His: Abide in Me.—The vine may 


live without the branches, and, instead. of 


one that is cut off, may put forth three fresh 
ones, but the branch can not live without the 
drying up, gathering, 
are the five 


long-suffering of God.—John 
minister of the Comforter in the 


On the Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension 
Day, chap. xv. 26-xvi. 24. Scuuttz: What 
should be the conduct of the true Christian 
when experiencing the world’s enmity to the 
kingdom of God.—RamBACcH: The persecutions 
of Christianity as a loud-tongued testimony to 
its worth.—GRuENEISEN: That our testimony and 
that of the Spirit belong together.—FLorzy: 
How edifying for us the memory of the martyrs 
of the first centuries of Christianity.—MUELLEN- 
SIEFEN (Zeugnisse von Christo, 1st collection, p. 
101): Testimony to Christ: 1. How the Holy 
Ghost testifies of Christ; 2. how we, through the 
Holy Ghost, should testify of Christ.—KaprrF: 
The promise of the Holy Ghost: 1. How definitely 
bestowed by the Lord; 2. how much needed by 
us; 3. to whom fulfilled. —AHLFELD : The Holy 
Ghost is to testify of Christ, 1. in us; 2. through 
us.—Srizr: The Holy Ghost’s testimony to 
Christ: 1. How necessary for the world it was 
and is; 2. how it has really existed in the 
Church throughout all ages; 3. how it may and 
ought to be given through us also.—STEINHOFER : 
The government which, from His throne, the 
Lord Jesus exercises amongst men on earth: 
He leads us, 1. by His Spirit ; 2. amidst the con- 
tradictions of the world; 38. to the glory of Him- 
self and His Father. 

On the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after Haster, 
Chap. xvi. 5-15. Drassexe: Let not your heart 
be full of mourning.—Hosspacu: The Redeem- 
er’s glorification in us through the Holy Ghost. 
—Reinnarp: That God’s Spirit reproves the 
world in our days just as emphatically as He 
ever did.—Gérwitz: What is requisite to make 
us regard our departure from the world as a 
going home to the Father?—W. HorrMaNnn 
(“Ruf zum Herrn”): The Holy Ghost testifies of 
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Jesus; that is the beginning of His ministry to 
the world; He glorifies Jesus; that is the end 
and aim of His ministry to the believer.—SrTzEin- 
HOFER: The three principal things in which the 
Holy Ghost’s operation and work upon the hearts 
of men appear. He labors at man’s heart for the 
purpose of convincing him, 1. on account of sin, 
2. on account of righteousness, 8. on account of 
judgment.—Fucus: What consolation have we 
at the departure of our loved ones who have 
fallen asleep in the Lord?—Au.renp: Rejoice 
ye at the arrival of the Comforter; 1. Rejoice 
for the sake of Him who sendeth Him; 2. rejoice 
for the sake of what He doeth.—__Husner: The 
vocation of every true Christian, to reprove the 
world: 1. What is demanded by this vocation; 
2. what binds us to it; 3. what renders us fit for 
it.—BurKk: Want of faith in-Jesus (Christ) the 
greatest, nay, the one only sin.—RAUTENBERG: 
lt is good for you that I go away; A strong 
word of consolation: 1. from the mouth of the 
Redeemer; 2. from the mouths of departing 
redeemed ones.—Zbid.: That we are still unable 
to bear as much as the Lord hath to say to us.— 
Haruess: The Holy Ghost’s testimony against 
the world, at once reproof and comfort. 
[Craven: From Hinary: Ch: xv. vers. 1, 2. 
The useless and deceitful branches He cuts down 
for burning.—By pruning the branches we make 
the tree shoot out the more.—Ch. xvi. ver. 15. 
This unity hath no diversity ; nor doth it matter 
from whom the thing is received, since that 
which is given by the Father is counted also as 
given by the Son. From Augustine: Chi xv. 
ver. 1. He says this as being the Head of the 
Church,-of which we are the members, the Man 
Christ Jesus; for the vine and the branches are 
of the same nature.—Ver. 2. God’s culture con- 
gists in extirpating all the seeds of wickedness 
from our hearts; in opening our hearts to the 
plough of His Word; in sowing in us the seeds 
of His commandments; in waiting for the fruits 
of piety; [and in pruning. ]—LZvery branch ; 
who is there so clean that he cannot be more and 
more changed? He cleanseth the clean, 7. e. the 
fruitful, that the cleaner they be, the more fruit- 
ful they may be.—Ver. 3. Christ performs the 
part of the husbandman as well as of the vine.— 
Ver. 4. Abide in Me and Tin you—not they in Him 
as He in them; the branches do not confer any 
advantage upon the vine, but receive their sup- 
port from it.—As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, etc. Great display of grace! He strength- 
eneth the hearts of the humble, stoppeth the 
mouth of the proud.—He who thinks he bears 
fruit in himself'is not inthe vine; he whois not 
in the vine is not in Christ; he who is not in 
Christ is not a Christian.—Ver 5. Without Me ye 
can do nothing; He does not say, Ye can do litile. 
Much fruit; Christ, though He would not be 
the vine, except He were man. yet could not give 
this grace to the branches, except He were God. 
—Ver. 6. The branches are as contemptible, if 
they abide not in the vine, as they are glorious, 
if tiey abide—One of the two, the branches 
must be in—either the vine ‘or the fire.—Ver. 7. 
His words abide in us, when we do what He has 
commanded, and love what He has. promised.— 
When His words abide in the memory, and are 
not found in the Jife, the branch is not accounted 











to be in the vine.—So far as we abide in the Sa- 
viour we cannot will anything that is foreign 
to our salvation.—Ver. 9. As the Father hath 
loved Me, etc.; This is the source of our good 
works,—they proceed from faith which worketh 
by love; but we could not love unless we were 
first loved. —The grace of a Mediator is expressed 
here.—Ver. 10. These words do not declare 
whence love arises, but how it is shown.—Ver. 
11. What isChrist’s joy in us, but that He deigns 
to rejoice on our account? And what is our joy,. 
which He says shall be full, but. to have fellow- 
ship with Him? He had perfect joy on our ac- 
count, when. He rejoiced in. foreknowing and 
predestinating us; but that joy was not in us, 
because then we did not exist: it began to be in 
us when He called us. And this joy we rightly 
call. our own, this joy wherewith we shall be 
blessed, which is begun in the faith of them 
who are born again, and shall be fulfilled in the 
reward of them who rise again.—Ver. 12. Where 
then love is, what can be wanting? Where it is 
not, what can profit 2—This love is distinguished 
from men’s love to each other as men, by the 
words, as I have loved you.—To what end did 
Christ love us. but. that we should reiga with Him? 
—Vers. 13-15. Great condescension! Though to 
keep his Lord’s commandments is only what a 
good servunt is obliged to do, yet, if they do so, 
He calls them His friends,—Shall we therefore 
cease to be servunts.as soon as ever we are good 
servants? ‘There are two kinds of servitude, as 
there are two kinds of fear. There is a fear 
which perfect love casteth out; which also hath 
in it a servitude, which will be cast out together 
with the fear. And there is another, a pure | 
[filial] fear [and with it a filial servitude] which 
remaineth for ever.—Ver. 16. Ineffable grace! 
For what were we before Christ had chosen us, 
but wicked and lost ?—He does not choose the 
good; but those, whom He hath chosen, He 
makes good.—Ver. 17. Love is this fruit (Gal. v. 
22).—Vers. 18-21. Thou refusest to be in the 
body, if thou art not willing with the Head, to 
endure the hatred of the world.—Our Lord, in 
exhorting His servants to bear patiently the 
hatred of the world, proposes to them an exam- 
ple than which there can be no better and higher 
one, viz., Himself.—Ver. 21.. For My name’s sake ; 
i. €. in you they will hate Me, in you persecute Me, 
your word they will not keep because it is Mine. 
—Ver 22. By sin here He means not every sin, 
but a'certain great sin, which includes all, and 
which-alone-hinders the remission of other sins, 
viz. unbelief.—Vers. 28, 24. How could they hate 
one whom they did not know (ver. 21)? If the 
Jews were asked whether they loved God, they 
would reply that they did love Him, not in- 
tending to lie, but only being mistaken in so 
saying [through mistake as to His real character]. 
For how could they who hated the Truth, love 
the Father.of Truth? They did not know that 
the Truth was born of God the Father, and there- 
fore they did not know the Father Himself. Thus 
they both hated, and also knew not, tne Father. 
—Ver. 25. A man hates without a cause who seeks 
no advantage from his hatred; thus the ungodly 
hate God.—Vers..26, 27. The Holy Spirit by His 
testimony made others testify; taking away fear 
from the friends of Christ, and converting the 
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hatred of His enemies into love.—Ch. xvi. ver. 4. 
These things have I told you, that when the time shall 
some, ye may remember, etc. The night of the Jews 
was not permitted to mix with or darken the day 
of the Christians.—Ver. 7. Christ departing in 
the body, not the Holy Ghost only, but the Father 
and the Son, came spiritually.—Ver. 9. It makes 
a great difference whether one believes in Christ, 
or only that He is Christ ; for that He was Christ 
even the devils believed ; but he believes im 
Christ, who both hopes in Christ and loves Christ. 
— Ver. 11. Satan is judged in that he is cast out; 
or, that he is destined irrevocably for the punish- 
ment of eternal fire.—Ver. 18. The Holy Spirit 
both teaches believers now all the spiritual things 
they are capable of receiving, and also kindles 
in their hearts a desire to know more. 

[From CuRysosTom : Ch. xv. ver. 2. By fruit 
ig meant life, i.e, that no one can be in Him 
without good works.—Vers. 4, 5. Having said 
that they were clean through the word which He 
had spoken, He now teaches them that they must 
do their part.— Without Me ye can do nothing; the 
Son contributes no less than the Father to the 
help of the disciples.—Ver. 6. Cast forth as a 
branch; 7. e. shall not benefit by the care of the 
husbandman: is withered, 2 ¢. shall lose all that 
it desires from the root, all that supports its 
life, and shall die.—Ver. 8. He now shows that 
they themselves (true disciples) should be invin- 
bible, bringing forth much fruit.—Ver 11. As if 
He had said, If sorrow fall upon you I will take 
lt away, so that ye shall rejoice in the end.— 
Ver. 15. Allthings, é.¢. that they ought to hear.— 
Ver. 17. These things (vers. 18-15) I command you 
that ye love one another ; I have said this (these 
things) not by way of reproach, but to induce 
you to love one another.—Ver. 18. As if to say. 
T know it isa hard trial, but ye will endure it 
for My sake.—Ver. 19. He consoles them still 
farther by telling them, the hatred of the world 
would be an evidence of their goodness, so that 
they ought rather to grieve if they were loved by 
the world.—Vers. 19-21. Ye must not be dis- 
turbed at having to share My sufferings, for ye 
are not better than T.—Ver. 26. He calls Him not 
the Holy Spirit but the Spirit of Truth, to show 
the perfect faith that is due to Him.—Ch. xvi. 
ver. 7. Nevertheless I tell you the truth, etec., as if 
He had said, Though your grief be ever so great, 
ye must hear how it is profitable for you that I 

go away. From Gregory: Chap. xv. ver. 12. 

When all our Lord’s sacred discourses are full of 

His commandments, why does He give the special 
commandment respecting love, if it is not that 
every commandment teaches love, and all pre- 
cepts are one? As all the boughs of a tree 
proceed from one root, so all the virtues are 
produced from one love; nor hath the branch, 
i. ¢., the good work, any life, except it abide 
in the root of love.—Vers. 12-15. The highest, 
the only proof of love is to love our adver- 
sary, as did the Truth Himself. —Our Lord 
came to die for His enemies, but He says that 
He is going to lay down His life for His friends, 
to show us that by loving, we are able to gain 
over our enemies, so that they who persecute us 
are by anticipation our friends.—Whoso in time 
of tranquillity will not give up his time unto God, 
how in persecution shall he give up his sowl?— 
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Ver. 19. The dispraise of the. perverse is our 
praise.—He proves himself no friend to God whe 
pleases His enemy; and He whose soul is in 
subjection to the Truth, will have to contend 
with the enemies of that Truth.—Chap. xvi. ver. 
7. As if He said, If I withdraw not My body 
from your eyes I cannot lead you to the under- 
standing of the Invisible, through the Comfort- 
ing Spirit..—From ALcuIN: Chap. xv. vers. 
4-7. All the fruit of good works proceeds from 
this root.—He Who hath. delivered us- by His 
grace, also carries us onward by His help.—He 
that abideth in Me, by believing, obeying, perse- 
vering, and J in Him, by enlightening, assisting, 
giving perseverance, the same, and none other, 
bringeth forth much fruit. From THEOPHY- 
pact: Chap. xv. ver. 8. The fruit of the Apostles 
are the Gentiles.—Ver. 15. As if He had said, 
The servant knoweth not the counsels of his 
Lord; but since I esteem you friends, I have 
communicated My secrets unto you. From 
Dipymus: Chap. xv. ver. 26. The Holy Spirit 
He calls the Comforter, a name taken from His 
office, which is not only to relieve the sorrows 
of the faithful, but to fill them with unspeakable 
joy.—Chap. xvi. vers. 13, 14. The Holy Ghost 
would lead them by His teaching and discipline 
into all truth, transferring them from the dead 
letter to the quickening Spirit, in whom alone 
ail Scripture truth resides. 

[From Burxirr: Chap. xv. vers. 1, 2. The 
vine doth most fitly symbolize Christ in His office 
for, and relation. to, His people—l. As being 
weak, mean and small in outward appearance ; 
2. As being plentifully fruitful of sweet fruit; 
3. In that the fruit thereof is pressed that it may 
be drink unto men; 4. As being the root from 
which all the branches derive their nourishment 
and fruitfulness.—The Father is the husbandman, 
He—1. ingrafts all the branches into this vine ; 
2. takes notice what store of fruit every branch 
brings forth; 8. daily tends His vineyard that 
it may bring forth fruit abundantly.—There are 
two sorts of branches, some fruitful, others un- 
fruitful; sume are branches only by external 
profession [mechanical connection], others by 
real implantation [ingrafting].—The true touch- 
stone whereby to discern one sort of branehes 
from another, is not: by the fair leaves of pro- 
fession [not by connection with the church], but by 
the substantial proofs [fruits] of a holy conver- 
sation.—In the most fruitful branches there re- 
mains much corruption to be purged out.—The 
Husbandman’s hand manages the pruning knife 
of affliction; He had rather see His vine bleed 
than be barren.—Such branches as, after all the 
Husbandman’s care, remain unfruitful, shall be 
finally cut off and cast away, as was Judas.—- 
He purgeth it, by His word and Spirit, by ordi- 
nances and providences, by mercies and actions 
[afflictions].—Ver. 3. Now are ye clean; such as 
are justified and [partially] sanctified, are in 
Christ’s account clean notwithstanding their 
many spots.—Through the word; the word of 
Christ is the instrumental cause of a believer's 
cleansing.—Ver. 4. Abide in Me, and J in you; 
abide in Me, not only by an outward profession, 
but by a real and fiducial adherence, and I will 
abide in you by the influences of My Spirit.— 
The union between Christ and His members ig 
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mutual.—Believers themselves, without daily de- 
pendence on Christ and constant communications 
of grace from Him, can do nothing.—Ver. 6. 
Such as have had a long standing in God’s vine- 
yard, and contented themselves with a withered 
profession, are in danger of having God’s blast- 
ing added to their barrenness.—Ver. 7. Observe 
here—l. A glorious privilege declared, ye shall 
ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you; 2. 
The condition of this privilege, Jf ye abide in Me 
and My words abide in you.—Ver. 8. Our Lord 
here exhorts His followers to a holy fruitfulness 
by a double argument—l. One drawn from the 
glory of God; 2. The other from their own ad- 
vantage, so shall ye be My disciples, «. e. hereby 
ye shall have evidence and prove yourselves to 
be My disciples.—Ver. 9. What a comparison is 
here! As the Father hath loved Me so have I loved 
you! This love is—1l. real; 2. operative; 3. 
eternal; 4. immutable.—Continue ye in My love; 
it should be the care of every Christian to pre- 
serve the sweet sense and inward diffusion of 
Christ’s love in his own soul.—Ver. 10. As our 
. obedience to Christ is the best evidence of our love 
to Him, so it is the best means to preserve us in 
the sense and assurance of His love to us.—Ver. 
11. Our Lord declares the reasons of His urging 
fruitfulness on His disciples—l. That His joy 
might remain in them, i. e. that the joy He had in 
their holiness might remain with Him; 2. That 
their joy in Him might be full, this arises fiom 
the former.—Ver. 12. Christ’s love unto believers 
is both an obligation unto mutual love, and a 
pattern for it.—Ver. 18. Christ’s love in laying 
down His life for His people a matchless love. 
—vVer. 14. Christ invites His people to obedience 
by the honorable: title of friends.— Ye are My 
friends, etc.—1. Actively, you will manifest your- 
selves to be My friends; 2. Passively, I will de- 
clare Myself to be your friend.—Learn 1. How 
condescending is the love of Christ—He calls 
His servants, friends; 2. How glorious the be- 
liever’s relation to Christ; 3. How grateful [ex- 
cellent] is obedience to Christ ; 4. Our conformity 
to Christ consists, not so much in imitation of 
what He did, as in obedience to what He pre- 
scribed—some of His actions are inimitable, but 
all His commands are obcyable ; 5. Nothing short 
of obedience will evidence the truth of our re- 
lation to Christ.—Ver. 15. Henceforth I call you 
not servants, 7. e. not mere servants, not that they 
were to be exempted from obedience —All Christ’s 
disciples are His servants ; and all His servants are 
His friends, in regard of intimate communion 
and tender usage.—After His resurrection He 
called them brethren, chap. xx. 17; the dignity 
of believers is a growing dignity—the longer 
they follow Christ, the higher privileges are ac- 
corded them.—Vers. 17-21. With what frequency 
and importunity our Lord pressed the duty of 
mutual love upon His disciples; from this learn 
—1. The great importance of the duty; 2. The 
great averseness of our hearts to its perform- 
ance.—The argument our Saviour uses to press 
His disciples to mutual love, v7z., that the world 
would hate them.—The considerations pro- 
pounded by Christ to comfort His disciples under 
the world’s hatred—l. His own usage by the 
world; 2. This hatred is evidence that they are 
not of the world; 3. Their relation to Him as 
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servants to a master; 4. The goodness of the 
cause for which they suffer, viz., Christ’s name’g 
sake.—Ver. 19. Ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world; 1. The children of 
God, though in the world, are not of the world 
either in Spirit or conversation; 2. The difference 
between them and worldlings is of God’s making. 
—Ver. 21. For My name’s sake; the great quar- 
rel of the world against the disciples of Christ, 
whatever may be pretended, is for the Name of 
Christ.—Ver. 22. Sins of ignorance are, as it 
were, no sins, compared with those committed 
against light.—Sins committed against gospel 
light are of aggravated guilt, as against the 
very remedy.—The gospel, where it is plainly 
preached, takes away all excuse from sinners.— 
Vers. 23-25. Let men pretend to never so much 
respect for God, yet if they hate Christ and de- 
spise His gospel, they are haters of God.—The 
miracles wrought by Christ surpassed all others 
in number, kind, and manner.—Chap. Xvi. ver. 
1. All afflictions are so trying that the best of 
Christians have need to be guarded against them 
lest they should be offended.—Ver. 2. The being 
under one trial will not shelter from another.— 
Ver. 8. Ignorance of the Father and the Son the 
ground of the world’s hatred against Christians. 
—Ver. 4. Christ is so tender of His disciples, that 
He will not put them under the hardness of 
suffering until they be prepared for it.—Ver. 7. 
It is expedient for you that I go away, etc. The 
presence of the Holy Spirit with us is a greater 
comfort and advantage, than the presence of 
Christ in the flesh amongst us.—Vers. 8-14. Our 
Lord declares the advantages that would redound 
by the coming of the Comforter—1l. To the 
world, vers. 8-11; 2. To the Apostles, ver. 13; 
To Himself, ver. 14.—Ver. 9. Of sin, 7. e., of their 
sinful state and nature, of the large extent of 
sin, and particularly of the sin of unbelief.—Ver. 
10. Of righteousness, t. €., of the insufficiency of 
all human righteousness, or (and) of a complete 
and perfect righteousness in Me imputable to 
sinners for their perfect justification.—Because J 
go to My Father and ye see Me no more; as though 
He had said—Hereby you may be satisfied that 
by My active and passive obedience [righteous- 
ness] I have fully satisfied my Father’s justice 
for you, and you shall never be charged or con- 
demned; because, when I go to heaven, I shall 
abide there in glory with My Father, and never 
be sent back again—ye shall see me no more—as I 
must have been, had anything been omitted by 
Me.—Ver. 11. Of judgment, i. ¢., that Jesus is 
both Lord and Christ, that He had power to judge 
Satan, the prince of the world, and that He did 
by His death put down the kingdom of darkness, 

[From M. Henry: Chap. xv. There are four 
words to which our Lord’s discourse in this chap- 
ter may be reduced: 1. Fruit, vers. 1-8; 2. 
Love, vers. 9-17; 3. Hatred, vers. 18:25; 4. Tho 
Comforter, vers. 26, 27.—Vers. 1-8. Christ dis- 
courses concerning the fruit, which His disciples: 
were to bring forth, under the similitude of a vine; 
observe—I. The doctrine of this similitude: that 
—1. Christ is (1) the vine, i. e., (a) planted, not 
spontaneous, (6) having an unpromising outside, 
(c) a spreading plant, (¢) whose fruit honors God 
and cheers man, (2) the true vine, as opposed te 
(a) counterfeit, (b) type; 2. Believers are the 
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branches, i. e., (1) supported by the unseen root, 
(2) many, (8) yet meeting in one root, (4) insuf- 
ficient to stand (and be fruitful) of themselves; 
8. The Father is the husbandman, i. e., (1) the 
proprietor, (2) the land-worker, yewpyéc, though 
the earth is the Lord’s, it yields Him no fruit un- 
less He work it, (8) the husbandman, having care 
of the vine and all the branches, by planting, water- 
ing, [ pruning); and [thus] giving the increase. II. 
The duties taught us by this similitude—l. To 
bring forth fruit; this duty is urged by (1) the 
doom of the unfruitful, ver. 2; (2) the promise 
made to the fruitful, ver. 2 [increased culture 
in order to increased fruitfulness]; (3) the duty 
of showing forth the power of the benefits they 
have received, yer. 3; (4) the glory that will re- 
dound to God, ver. 8; (5) the comfort and honor 
that will come to ourselves, ver. 8, so shall ye be my 
disciples; 2. To abide in Christ in order to fruitful- 
ness, consider (1) the duty to abide in Christ by 
faith, (2) the necessity of so doing in order to fruit- 
fulness, vers. 4,5; (8) the fatal consequence of for- 
saking Christ, ver. 6; (4) the blessed privilege of 
those who abide in Him, ver. 7.—Ver. 2. Farther 
fruitfulness is the blessed reward of former 
fruitfulness.—The purging of fruitful branches 
igs the care and work of the great Husbandman, 
for His own glory.—Ver. 3. There isa cleansing 
virtue in the Word, as it works grace and works 
out corruption.—Ver. 4. The knot of the branch 
abides in the vine, and the sap of the vine abides 
in the branch, and so there is a constant com- 
munication between them.—Ver. 5. We depend 
upon Christ, not only as the vine upon the wall 
for support, but as the branch on the root for sap. 
—Ver. 6. Withered; They that bear no fruit, after 
a while will bear no Jleaves.—Vire is the fittest 
place for withered branches, for they are good for 
nothing else.—Ver. 7. See here—l. How our 
union with Christ is maintained, by the Word; 2. 
How our communion with Him is maintained, by 
prayer.—They that abide in Christ as their heart’s 
delight, shall have through Christ their heart’s 
desire.—If we abide in Christ and His Word in. us, 
two things are promised—l, that we will not ask 
for anything but what is proper to be done for 
us; 2, that we shall have an answer of peace to 
all our prayers.—Ver. 8. The fruitfulness of all 
Christians is to the glory of God—l, By their 
good works many are brought to glorify God; [2. 
Good works manifest the beauty of His law, and 
the power of His gospel.—E. R. C.].—Vers. 9- 
17. Christ who is Love itself discourses concerning 
a fourfold love,—I. The Father’s love to Him, He 
tells us that—1. The Father did love Him (ver. 
9); 2. That He abode in His Father’s love (ver. 
10); 8. That He thus abode because He kept His 
Father’s law (ver. 10). II. His own love to His 
disciples, though He leaves them He loves them: 
Observe—1l. The pattern of this love, as the 
Father hath loved Me, etc.; 2. The proofs and pro- 
ducts of this love, which are (1) His laying down 
His life for them (ver. 18), (2) His taking them 
into a covenant of friendship (vers. 14, 15), (8) 
His freeness in communicating His mind to them 
(ver. 15), (4) His choosing and ordaining them to 
be the prime instruments of His glory inthe world 
(ver. 16). III. The disciples’ love to Him, this is 
enjoined in view of His love to them;. He exhorts 
them to—l. Continue in His love, i. ¢, keep up 





| their love; 2. Evidence their love by keeping His 


commandments. IV. The disciples’ love one to 
another; this is (ver. 12)—1. Recommended by 
Christ’s pattern; 2. Required by His precept. 
—Ver. 9. A strange expression of the conde- 
scending grace of Christ! As the Father loved 
Him who was most worthy, so He loved them who 
were most unworthy.—Ver. 10. Ye shall abide 
in My love, as a dwelling-place.—Ver. 18. This 
is the love wherewith Christ hath loved us, He 
is our avridwyoc—Bail for us, body for body, life 
for life, though He knew our insolvency and 
foresaw how dear the engagement would cost 
Him.—The excellency of the love of Christ be- 
yond all other love; others have lazd down (pas- 
sively) their lives, Christ gave up (actively) His. 
—Ver, 16. The treasure of the gospel was com- 
mitted to the disciples that it might be—1. pro- 
pagated; 2. perpetuated.—Those whom Christ 
ordains should and shall be fruitful.— Whatever 
ye shall ask, ete. Three things set forth for our 
encouragement in prayer—l. That we have a 
God to go to who is a Father; 2. That we have 
a good name to go in; 3. That an answer in 
peace is promised.—Vers. 18-25. | Christ dis- 
courses concerning hatred: Observe—I. Who 
they are that hate, viz., the world, i. e., the chil- 
dren of this world as distinguished from the chil- 
dren of God, called the world as indicating their 
—1. number, 2. confederacy, 3. spirit. II. Who 
they are that are hated—1. The disciples of Christ; 
2. Christ Himself; 8. God the Father (vers. 23, 
24).—Ver. 19. Whom Christ blesseth, the world 
curseth; the favorites of Heaven have never been 
the darlings of the world.—Ver. 20, The fruits of 
the world’s hatred—l. persecution; 2. rejection 
of doctrine.—Vers. 19-21. The causes of the 
world’s hatred against Christians—l. They do 
not belong to it; 2. They belong to Christ, for my 
name’s sake; 8. Its ignorance of God.—Ver. 22. 
Observe—l, The excuse they have who have not 
the gospel; 2. The aggravated guilt of those who 
reject the gospel.—Vers. 28, 34. In hating 
Christ the world hates God; deists are in effect 
atheisis. —Ver. 25. Enmity to Christ is unrea- 
sonable.—Vers. 26, 27. Christ speaks of the 
Comforter, promising—I. That He should main- 
tain Christ’s cause in the world notwithstanding 
all opposition. IJ. That the Apostles by His 
assistance should have the honor of being Christ’s 
witnesses,—Ver. 26. The Spirit is spoken of as 
—1i. A Person; 2. A divine Person proceeding from 
the Father.—The offices of the Spirit—l. One 
implied in His title Comforter or Advocate; 2. 
Witnessing for Christ.—Ver. 27. The Spirit’s 
working is not to supersede, but to engage and 
encourage ours.—They are best able to preach 
Christ that have themselves been with Him; 
ministers must first learn Christ and then preach 
Him.—Chap. xvi. Christ by His words—l. 
Wounds, vers. 1-6: II. Heals by the assurances 
that He—1. Would send them the Comforter 
(vers. 7-15); 2. Would visit them again at His 
resurrection (vers. 16-22); 3. Would secure to 
them an answer of peace toall their prayers (vers. 
23-27); 4. Was now returning to His. Father 
(vers. 28-32): 5. By virtue of His victory over 
the world would give them peace in Himself.— 
Vers. 1-6. Christ dealt faithfully with His dis- 
ciples when He sent them forth, for He told them 
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the worst of it, that they might sit down and count 
the cost.—Ver. 1- The disciples of Christ are 
apt to be offended at the cross.—Our Lord by giv- 
ing notice of trouble, designed to prevent its be- 
ing a surprise; Being forewarned we are forearmed. 
—Ver. 2. Behold two swords drawn against the 
followers of Jesus, that of—1l. Ecclesiastical cen- 
sure; 2. Civil power.—Many a good truth has 
been branded with an anathema, and many a 
child of God delivered to Satan. God’s people 
have suffered the greatest hardships from con- 
scientious persecutors.—Ver. 3. The true reason 
of the world’s enmity to Christians, because they 
have not known the Father nor Me: Note—1. Many 
that pretend to know God are ignorant of Him; 
2. They that are ignorant of Christ cannot have 
any right knowledge of God.—Ver. 4. When suf- 
ferings come it willbe of use to remember that 
Christ has told us of them.—As Christ in His 
sufferings had, so we in ours should have, an eye 
to the fulfilling of the Scriptures.—Vers. 5, 6. As 
though He had said, Instead of inquiring after 
that which will comfort, you pore upon that 
which looks melancholy.—An humble believing 
inquiry into the design and tendency of the 
darkest dispensations would help to reconcile us 
to them.—It is the common fault and folly of 
melancholy Christians to dwell only on the dark 
side of the cloud.—Nothing is a greater prejudice 
to our joy in God, than the love of the world.—Ver. 
7. It is expedient, etc.—l. Those things often 
seem grievous that are really expedient; 2. Jesus 
is always for that which is most expedient for us. 
—The glorified Redeemer is not unmindful of 
His Church on earth—though He departs, He 
sends the Comforter; nay, He departs that He 
may send Him.—Ver. 8. Convincing work is the 
Spirit’s work.—The Comforter begins His work 
by convincing—first opens the wound, and then 
applies the remedy.—Ver. 9. The Spirit con- 
yinces of Sin, its—l. fact; 2. folly; 3. filth; 4. 
fountain—corrupt nature; 5, fruit—death.—He 
fastens especially on the sin of unbelief as—l. The 
great reigning sin; 2. The great ruining sin; 38. 
That which is at the bottom of all sin.—Ver. 10. 
Of righteousness, 1. e., Christ’s righteousness—}. 
His personal righteousness; 2. His righteous- 
ness communicated to us for our justification.— 
Christ’s ascension is the great argument proper to 
convince men of this righteousness; if He had left 
any part of His work unfinished He had been 
sent back again.—Ver. 11. Of judgment, because 
the Prince of this world is judged, the devil was 
judged, was discovered to be a great deceiver and 
destroyer; judgment was entered against him 
and in part executed; he was cast out—l. from 
the heathen world, when his oracles were silenced 
and his altars deserted; 2. from the bodies of 
men in Christ’s name; 8. from the souls of people 
by the grace of God working with the gospel of 
Christ; 4. as lightning from heaven.—A good ar- 
gument wherewith the Spirit convinces of judg- 
ment—1l. Of inherent holiness and sanctification, 
Matt. xii. 18; 2. of a new and better dispensa- 
tion of things; 8. of the power and dominion 
of the Lord Jesus (Isa. xlii. 1-4); 4. of the final 
day of judgment.—Vers. 12-15. See what a 
teacher Christ is! None like Him for—l. copi- 
ousness; 2. compassion.—Vers.13-15, The Spirit 
promised —1. To guide the apostles; 2. To glorify 





Christ.—To guide, taking care—l. That they 
should not miss their way; 2. That they should 
not come short of their end.—ZJnto all truth—into 


| —1. The whole truth; 2. Nothing but the truth. 


—tThe Spirit glorified Christ—1. By His coming; 
2. By leading the disciples into the truth. 

From Presipent Epwarps: Chap. xvi. ver. 9. 
Of sin, etc. The greatest sin in the world is sin 
against the Gospel, contempt of and opposition 
to Christ; and the greatest evidence of man’s 
sin is his ill treatment of Christ, His Gospel and 
followers.—Ver.10. Ofrighteousness, etc. Christ’s 
ascension was the brightest evidence that He 
had suffered wrongfully ; it confirmed the right- 
eousness of His words, doctrines, design in com- 
ing into the world, and promises.—Ver. 11. Of 
judgment, etc. It is the greatest evidence of 
Christ’s might and kingly power to overcome 
and dethrone Satan; and the greatest manifes- 
tation of His high judicial authority to judge 
and condemn this great rebel, and to execute 
vengeance upon him. From Scorr: Chap, xv. 
ver. 1. The union of the divine and human na- 
ture in Christ, and the fulness of the Spirit in 
Him, resemble the root of the vine, deriving the 
fertilizing juices from a rich soil; and His media- 
torial work, like the stem, conveys these to all 
believers.—Vers. 1, 2. As professed Christians, 
we appear to belong to this vine; but woe to them 
who have no other union than what consists in 
notions, sacraments, and forms.—Ver. 9. As the 
Father hath loved Me, so, etc. No love of man to 
his dearest friend ever was comparable to His 
love to us, when strangers and enemies.—Vers. 18- 
20. We cannot experience worse usage than our 
Master met with; and we ought not to be of- 
fended or grow weary of well-doing, if we meet 
with no better.—Chap. xvi. vers. 2, 8. How fal- 
lacious the opinion that God will accept every 
man who is sincere in his religion, whatever that 
religion may be.—Humble docility, implicit be- 
lief of Scripture, and a disposition unreservedly 
to do the will of God, are essential to godly sin- 
cerity.—Vers. 6, 7. Our hearts are often filled 
with sorrow at events highly advantageous.— 
Vers. 8, 12. Sin, righteousness, and Judgment; On 
these subjects all who would be honored as in- 
struments in converting sinners, should be fre- 
quent, copious, alarming, encouraging, distin- 
guishing; but in matters less essential they would 
do well, after the example of Christ, not to press 
them on their hearers before they are able to bear 
them._——From A Pua Commentary (Oxford) * 
Chap. xv. vers. 1, 2. The vine is a tree which not 
only admits of pruning, but whose very produc- 
tiveness depends. on the judicious use of the 
pruning-knife.—Delightful is it to find writers 
about the Grape-Vine, who had nothing less in 
view than the illustration of the Gospel, becom- 
ing our instructors in such passages as the fol- 
iowing ;—“‘ It is hardly possible to plant a Vine 
in any situation in which it will not thrive 
The truth is that the roots of the Vine possess an 
extraordinary power of adapting themselves to 
any situation in which they may be planted, pro- 
vided it be a dry one. They will ramble in every 
direction in search of food, and extract nourish- 
ment from sources apparently the most barren. 
In short, they are the best caterers that can 
possibly be imagined ; for they will grow, and 
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even thrive luxuriantly, where almost every other 
description of plant or tree would inevitably 
starve. ... Pruning and T'raining are so closely 
connected together, that they almost constitute 
one operation. In pruning a Vine, regard must 
be had to the manner in which it is afterwards 
to be trained; and, in training it, the position of 
the branches must, in a great measure, be regu- 
lated by the mode in which it has previously been 
pruned. ... The old wood of a Vine is not only 
of no use, but is a positive injury to the fertility 
of the plant. ... The sole object in view in 
pruning a Vine is to increase its fertility... . 
Although by pruning a Vine its fertility is in- 
creased, its existence is no doubt thereby short- 
ened(?). The severing of a healthy branch from 
any tree is, without doubt, doing an act of vio- 
lence to it; the effects of which are only over- 
come by the superior strength of the vegeta- 
tive powers of its roots.”” (CLemenT HOARE on 
the Cultivation.of the Grape-Vine).—Ver. 5. And 
Lin him; The branch bears fruit, not because it 
abideth in the Vine, but because in it the Vine 
abideth.—Ver. 12. Love ye one another even unto 
death, as even unto death I have loved you.— 
Ver. 15. The servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth; ‘It is not necessary that he should! 
The common soldier is neither expected nor per- 
mitted to know the plans of the commander.” 
(Rosert Scorr).—Ver. 22. ‘‘He meaneth they 
had no color of plea, nothing to pretend by way 
of excuse.” (SAUNDERSON).—Ver. 24. Without 
effort, by a mere word, He showed that all crea- 
tion was obedient to His will, from Him, as 
from an inexhaustible fountain, flowed forth 
healing virtue equal to the needs of all.—Chap. 
xvi. ver 7. What must be the value of that great. 
blessing which was given to them, which is given 
to us, to compensate for the loss of His visible 
presence !—Ver. 8. ‘‘ He shall so bring home to 
the world its own sin, My perfect righteousness, 
God’s coming judgment, shall so convince it of 
these, that it shall be obliged itself to acknow- 
ledge them.”” (TRencu).—Ver 9. Under one 
great head of unbelief the guilt of the world is 
gathered up and comprised; unbelief is therefore 
a sin of the heart, not a mere error of the under- 
standing: a fault not a misfortune.—Ver. 15. ‘Our 
God is One, or rather very Oneness, and mere 
Unity, having nothing but itself in itself, and not 
consisting (as all things do beside God) of many 
things. In which essential Unity of God, a 
Trinity personal nevertheless subsisteth, after a 
manner far exceeding the possibility of man’s 
conceit. The works which outwardly are of God, 
they are of such sort in Him being One, that 
each Person (in the Divine Unity) hath in them 
somewhat peculiar and proper. For being Three, 
and they all subsisting in the essence of One 
Deity ; from the Father, by the Son, through the 
Spirit, all things are. That which the Son doth 
hear of the Father, and which the Spirit doth 
receive of the Father and the Son, the same we 
have at the hands of the Spirit as being the last, 
and therefore the nearest unto us in order, al- 
though in power the same with the second and 
the first.” (Hooker. ) 

[From Stier: Chap. xv., vers. 1-6, Our Lord’s 
language in reference to the Vine and tts branches 
is connected by a three-fold foundation with the 
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whole system of the sacred language of figures— 
1. Nature in itself; 2. The prophetic phraseology 
which interprets nature; 3. The recently insti- 
tuted Supper.—‘‘ Since God was constrained to 
give His vineyard up to ruin, He separated for 
Himself this Vine, and designed it to be a be- 
ginning from which a great increase should take 
its rise.” (LurHarpt).—Bread and wine are cor- 
related as the flesh and blood in man’s person- 
ality; hence Christ is the bread of life, the corn 
of wheat in the general, inasmuch as from His 
body and life the Church is nourished, but as He 
gives His life to death for that purpose, and in 
His blood makes us especially partakers thereof, 
He is also the Vine. ‘The juice of the grape, the 
juice of stem and branches generally which is 
to be glorified, as it were, into a spirituous 
energy, is, according to the profound phrase- 
ology of Scripture, the blood and life of the 
noble plant. [This “‘has its classical analo- 
gies in the alua Botptwy of Ach. Tatius, the san- 
guis terre of Pliny, the rivarum frigidus sanguis of 
Cassiodorus.”] Ver. 1. Zhe true Vine: The 
Vine in nature is only a figure and symbol point- 
ing to Me.—Vers, 1, 2. He explains that all the 
sufferings which both He and they should en- 
counter are no other than (the manifestation of) 
the diligent care and watchfulness which a vine- 
dresser bestows upon the vine and its branches. 
—Vers. 1, 2. They are ‘‘Christians” (branches) 
who have the Word and Sacraments, but receive 
them in vain; and to these the preacher should 
earnestly apply this saying! They are indeed 
planted in the vineyard like that fig-tree, Luke 
xiii. 6—even grafted for a beginning into the 
Vine.—The fruit which the Vine-dresser desires 
is, in its general principle, only the consumma- 
tion and ripening of our own regeneration; as 
the cluster, so to speak, is the glorified form and 
manifestation of the virtue of the branch.—Every 
thing here goes strangely against appearances! 
An inexperienced person might say, For what 
purpose is this crooked and unsightly tree in 
this beautiful garden? [And why] the unpity- 
ing cutting away of so many shoots seemingly so 
green and healthy ?—HVERY branch that beareth 
fruit, He purgeth, etc.: Purging is applied with- 
out respect of person, sparing none, according 
to the vine-dressing rule which aims at fruit, and 
the utmost possible fruit.—Ver. 3. ‘ That which 
is clean bears fruit; that which bears fruit be- 
comes also (more) clean.” (H1~LuR).—All the 
cultivation and care of disciplining grace is effi- 
cient only on the condition of our receiving and 
faithfully keeping His word; Christ, the Vine, at 
once begins by His word to cleanse, and thus is 
Himself the Vine-dresser.—Vers. 4, 5. On Me 
has become in Me inasmuch as the connection of 
the shoots with the stem is no mere joining on, 
but there is a participation .of the same juice 
flowing from one into the other.—So act by your 
abiding that 1, asI gladly would, may abide in 
you.—Without our abiding in Him, there is no 
abiding of the Lord in us; as without our re- 
ceiving Him there is no such coming as ends in 
His indwelling.—‘‘ The question here is not of 
external doing, and general influence upon men, 
but of the holy power to save ourselves and 
others, through deliverance from sin and death.” 
(Scum1zDER).—Leaves and sour grapes are not 
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fruit —Ver. 6. Our Lord indicates “the stages 
of apostasy and rejection” (ZetuER)—l1, The soli- 
tary ground (apostasy), if @ man abideth not in 
Me; 2. the five stages of judgment, the accom- 
plishment of which begins in time, is fulfilled in 
eternity—(1) casting forth (the appearance of 
life continuing), (2) withering (the appearance of 
life departed), (8) gathering, (4) casting into the 
fire, (5) burning.—Concerning the damned the 
present (kaiera) may always be used; they burn, 
or feed the fire.—Ver. 7. Only those who wil- 
fully forsake Me can ever thus burn; only apart 
from Me ye can do nothing and fall to ruin, Jn 
Me yecan do all things!—If His words remain 
in us, His prayer pre-eminently remains in us.— 
Ver. 8. “This means not only that our works 
appear in the world honorable as good fruit, but 
that they are carried up to heaven -and offered 
to God, so that He accepts them as His especial 
honor and highest service” (LurHeRr).—Those 
may take courage whose light the people will not 
regard.— Therein, that ye bring forth much fruit, 
is My Father glorified, and I shall have in you 
genuine disciples who will do Me honor.” (Kuine.) 
—Vers. 9, 10. The common life, which from the 
vine-stock pervades the branches and produces 
their precious clusters, is Jove. Love is the first 
root-principle in God, the first living germ in us; 
and perfect love, as God loves, is also the last ripe 
fruit.—We can think of nothing beyond this, 
nothing greater to be promised than that the 
love, in which the Father and the Son through 
the Spirit are eternally one, shall be poured out 
also in us.—All Jove, like all righteousness, is 
livingly imputed, communicated, and implanted 
in us at once, from the Father through Chtist.— 
In Christ the eternal love of the Father appears 
as the sole, abiding, impulsive principle of all 
His life and suffering, of all His acts and of all 
His love.—Ver. 11. My joy is pre-eminently the 
joy which He Himself has, but then immedi- 
ately the words might remain in you makes it the 
joy which He gives.—Your joy is by no means 
only their joy, ‘joy in Him and in His work,’ but 
the gladness in God which flowed from Him into 
them.—Vers. 12, 18. Our Lord graciously con- 
descends so deeply to a comparison with our hu- 
man relations, that He, as it were, leaves out of 
sight for a time the all-embracing, and in the 
solitary sense atoning, character of His death. 
“The Lord does not speak (primarily) of the re- 
deeming design of His death, but of that point 
in great love which we may recognize and imi- 
tate.” (RICHTER).—Jesus calls even sinners and 
enemies, whom He desires to save, His friends, 
inasmuch and because He is first their friend. 
«The love wherewith, according to St. Paul, He 
dieth for sinners, is at the same time the love 
whereby, according to St. John, He maketh the 
disciples His friends. He dies for sinners only 
because in the fulness of His love He regards 
them as friends.” (LuzcKr).—Ver. 15. The proof 
of the relation of friendship is that open, confi- 
dential, unrestrained communion, the typical ex- 
pressions of which are found—in Abraham’s 
case, Gen. xviii. 17—that of Moses, Ex. xxxili. 
11—of the pious generally, Ps. xxv. 14; Prov. 
iii. 82, etc.—Ver. 16. Though the Lord calls us 
friends, this does not imply an equality ; He calls 
His followers afterwards even brethren, but they 
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all the more reverently cell Him only their Lord 
and their God.—The love between us began with 
Me and not with you.—Ordained (é07Ka) you, ete 
The branches become elevated, as it were, them- 
selves into new vines of the second degree, since 
the Lord sets them to bear fruit.—‘‘ He who is 
united with Christ, obtains thereby the true inde- 
pendence, and stands before God as a personality 
pervaded by Christ.” (Frxenscupr).—I have 
planted and appointed you that ye should bring 
forth fruit, that is, that ye should secure fruit by 
your effectual prayer.—Ver. 17. By all these 
My discourses and commandments 1 would spe- 
cially point you to that one (commandment) which 
I would confirm in your hearts, that ye love one 
another !—Vers. 17, 18. There is need that ye 
should be all the more closely united in My love, 
for the world hateth you.—Ver. 18. The most 
conscientious and tender Christian is the most 
likely to fall into the temptation of seeking the 
cause of the world’s hatred solely in himself, of 
thinking that if he were perfect in goodness, 
love, humility, and meekness, the evil of the 
world must needs be overcome; and this might 
lead to a false compliance: Against such trouble 
and temptation the Lord arms us beforehand: 
“If the most holy love upon earth found no better 
return, if He did not succeed, if He could not in 
His wisdom avoid hatred when it arose against 
Him, all the more fiercely as His pure love more 
brightly beamed upon it—how could we hope al- 
together to escape this hatred ?—or do we vainly 
imagine that we can surpass the love and pru- 
dence of our Lord?” (Dierz.).—The world can- 
not love you, it must hate you as it hates Me !— 
Ver. 19. This world would not indeed love you 
(for it cannot truly love at all!)—but is own in 
you.— Although worldly men often quarrel 
fiercely, which is one of the characteristics of 
corrupt nature, Tit. iii. 3, yet these enmitjes are 
only about particular conflicting interests: in the 
great essentials there is always a perfect accord among 
them.”? (LAmPE).—The J has a twofold emphasis: 
as to the world, its hatred is reduced to hatred 
against Himself; as to the disciples it is impressed 
upon them that He alone is the origin of their 
new life. — Therefore, etc. The hatred of the 
world becomes to us a precious note (sign) that 
we are His—not indeed the first and only mark: 
as the second note it neither begins our test nor 
must we seek it or wish it; but 7, alas, it in- 
cessantly comes, then it is time to comfort our- 
selves in the reflection that the love of the world 
would be a sad condemnation; Luke vi. 26; 
Gal. i. 10; Jas. iv. 4, ete.—Ver. 20. The conso- 
lation has an undertone of demand, that they 
should rejoice and feel themselves honored in 
being counted worthy to suffer as He suffered.— 
“Tt belongs to the perfection of a disciple, who 
would be as his Master, that he should encounter 
the hatred of the world.” (Brauns).—The gene- 
ral tolerance of a tolerant world is always graz- 
ing the limits of its liberality; when the £ have 
chosen you out of the world is obtruded upon 
them in all its earnestness, then begins their ex- 
clusion, their ban, their rage.—If they have kept, 
etc. Let not their hatred cause you to keep back 
this word; and also, Oppose the world with your 
word alone, do nothing more, for the rest suffer 
patiently as I have suffered.—Ver. 21. This sin 
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is practical, persevering, opposing unbelief — 
Ver. 22. “Ignorance would be otherwise an ex- 
euse”’—but here it is in the fullest sense wnez- 
cusable.—Sin enough they have; but all their sin 
would have been forgiven and taken away through 
Christ, if they had received Him in faith.—Ver. 
23. One of the many consequences that result 
from the unity of the Father and the Son; he 
that seeth Me, seeth—he that believeth in Me, 
believeth in—he that loveth Me, loveth—he that 
hateth Me, hateth —the Father !—He that can hate 
Jesus, the manifestation of God in the flesh, must 
bear in himself hatred to God.—Ver. 24. “‘ My 
works, Me, and the Father, in them—to see and yet 
to hate; these two irreconcilables are reconciled 
by aGod-hating world!” (Luzcxsg. )—Ver. 25. The 
last solace for the hatred to Christ which the 
God-hating world exhibits, lies in the counsel of 
the divine wisdom which foretold all this.—*‘ In 
sin there is neither reason nor righteousness ” 
(Bertens. Brpex).—* Hatred without cause is 
worse than idolatry or blood-guiltiness.”” (Tatum, 
Joma.)—Vers. 26, 27. While the Spirit previ- 
ously testifies of Christ to the disciples them- 
selves, and then through them to the world, He 
becomes at the same time a Counsellor, Helper, 
Intercessor, Representative, for the disciples.— 
How will He testify and what? He will not im- 
mediately (by any personal manifestation as the 
Son) bear witness, but in and through you: fur- 
ther, He will testify that which ye have already 
seen in Me, that which ye have already heard of 
Me—nothing besides, essentially different or 
new.—Then shall ye actually bear witness ; and 
more, then will your testimony be the testi- 
mony of the Spirit, who will make you infallible 
in this vocation and function.—Not a speculative 
idea, but a historical fact, is the ground-work of 
the world’s salvation.—We (of the present day) 
first livingly experience and receive, through 
the New Testament Scriptures, the life, deeds, 
and sayings of our Lord, as eye and ear wit- 
nesses of the second degree; then we also wait 
humbly for power from on high; and then it is 
our obligation and right to testify with power 
and success what we have seen and heard in his- 
torical conviction and living experience.—Chap.. 
xvi. vers. 1, 2. It has been said that excommuni- 
cation is a greater evil than bodily persecution, 
yet the Lord does not here so regard (present) it: 
he who is strong in the truth may suffer that truth 
to be called a lie without being much aggrieved ; 
but to our weakness, and our unsinful natural 
love of life, the death of martyrdom must. ever 
be the crown: of patience and endurance.—O 
that unhappy thinking, into which the hatred of 
unbelief may be blinded and hardened, while it 
seeks to justify itself before God !—Ver. 3, 
Even the true Church should and must casé out, 
for the sake of truth and love; but it belongs to 
the false synagogue to treat those differing in 
faith with hatred which reaches unto persecution, 
and putting to death as Aarpeia.—It becomes‘us 
to mourn over our blind persecutors, and, like 
Stephen, to continue the Lord’s own intercession 
for those who know not what they do.—Ver. 5. 


We should never be too idle or too sorrowful to: 


investigate and inquire from the impulse of faith 
and love, and with an eager desire for saving 
knowledge.—Ver. 6, The same disciples after- 
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wards, when the risen Lord ascended to heaven, 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy, without 
any sorrow for the separation (Luke xxiv. 52).— 
‘‘ Under this gentle rebuke there lies a tacit con- 
solation. While He accuses their negligence in 
not putting the question, Whither goest Thou, He 
gives them their own excuse, that their omission 
was due to excess of sorrow.”” (Lampr.)—‘‘ The 
Lord knoweth our frame, and of what stuff we are 
made. And of this we can remind Him, Heb. 
iv. 15.” (Beruens. Bipen.)—Ver. 7. In precise 
opposition to the disciples’ view, that to Him, the 
pure and holy One, death would be no suffering or 
ruin, but their irreparable loss, the: Lord points, 
in silent contrast, to the fact that to Aim the 
departure to the Father through the death of a 
sinner, for sin’s sake, would indeed: be very 
bitter (ch. xii. 27)—but all the more does He 
turn it into an itis expedient for you. ‘Thus speaks 
the love that looks not at its own.—The primary 
thought which, in the analogy of human relations 
generally, finds here its grandest application, is 
—that only after the withdrawal of the sensible 
presence of a teacher and master, his abiding 
and influential spirit is truly set free and. pene- 
trates our being.—‘‘ Before He went away,(the 
Christ after the flesh),the Christ after the Spirit 
could not come. When the former vanished, the 
latter appeared.” (DRaEsEKE.)—In all fellowship 
with the sufferings of Christ, which might seem 
to us to be His going away from us, the Com- 
forter repeats to us His prototypic word of con- 
solation—Zt is expedient for you!—Ver. 8. ‘+The 
Apostles were to convince the. unbelieving and 
hating world, maintain their right against it, and 
conquer it by the truth they testified.” (ringEr ) 
—tLhe sentiment, so often misunderstood and 
perverted, that the world’s history is the world’s 
judgment, has its truth in this working and 
judging of the Spirit, this final preparation for 
the judgment to be revealed, which, again, must 
tarry for its consummation until that personal 
appearance of the Son to which the Spirit points 
the Church.—‘‘ The reproof, that is, the bringing 
to. view of our own unrighteousness, could. not 
be without a gracious revelation and offer of the 
true righteousness;-even the judgment is ex- 
hibited before the world only in order, where pos- 
sible, to turn its thought to Him, who frees all who 
believe from condemnation. _(ScHLEIERMACHER. ) 
—tThe reproving office necessarily precedes the 
comforting. ‘The Paraclete does not, properly 


/ speaking, perform ‘‘a strange work, before He 


comes.to His own work, that of comforting, and 
preaching grace.” (LuTHER.)—In the three great 
words dyuaptia, dcxaoobvn, kpiowc, the Lord names 
the three all-embracing, essential. elements of: 
truth and its whole procedure. Not until the 
Holy Ghost has explained. these words, does the 
world know-what sin, righteousness and judgment 
are.—The production of an .experimental..and 
perfect knowledge. of these three words-is the 
cffice of the Spirit alone, and that as Spirit,—by 
the mediation, indeed, of the word and the work, 
yet only so far as these are made inwardly effi- 


cient in the heart and conscience.—Ver..9. The 


dze gives us the thing signified in sin, righteousness, 
judgment, tells us what kind of sin, righteousness 
and decision of judgment, He means.—The Lord 
means first specifically.the sin of unbelief. This 






fa no mere error; but the foundation and crown, 
“the fruit and kernel; the true essential substance 
of all sin, of the evil will—‘The Holy Ghost 
reproves the world of dying when it pretends 
that its unbelief is honest doubt, etc.” (RIcHTER’s 
Hausbdibel).—The reproof of unbelief: is at once 
a proffer of faith (and) an offer of all strength 
and grace requisite in order to it.—Ver. 10. 
«The Holy Ghost convinces the world of right- 
eousness: partly, that it must nesessarily have a 
righteousness; partly, that it cannot find that 
righteousness in itself; partly, that it should 
seek such righteousness in Christ.” (RreGER. )— 
The trdyew denotes here, as jn ver. 7, @ minis- 
tering, obtaining, redeeming departure.—The not 
seeing must refer to faith in the Invisible. The 
righteousness of Christ, fo be laid hold of in faith, 
is thus arrayed against the sin of unbelief.— 
Ver. 11. Even the Holy Ghost (who was to do 
away with all accommodations and strip off all 
Jewish embellishments of the truth) does not 
put an end to the teaching concerning a Devil, 
but rather begins it anew.—The great cause is 
lost by the enemy of God, the author of all sin 
and unrighteousness, the blinder of men’s minds 
into unbelief of a Saviour ; and it is won for the 
world, in which he has no longer either power 
or right —The future judgment to which the 
world is proceeding, under the deciding testi- 
mony of the Spirit, is founded on the judgment 
which has been already accomplished through the 
“departure of Jesus, and which is presented to the 
minds of men by the Holy Ghost —The Spirit’s 
éAeyvoc separates mankind into two classes, each 
consisting of three sorts of men. Among those 
who accept this éAeyyoc, we distinguish the pent- 
tent who acknowledge their sin, the believing who 
are justified in Christ, the holy who are perfectly 
delivered from Satan’s power in the full accom- 
plishment of their sanctification. Among those 
who persistently oppose, there are the abiding 
sinners, unbelievers, condemned.—Satan is either 
condemned to our advantage if we lay hold 
on righteousness, or we remain with him in 
condemnation if we continue as the world 
4n- sin. — Will ye then be, and be forever, the 
Devil’s? Will ye be condemned with him?— 
The thrée-fold office of the Holy Ghost has a 
corresponsive reference to the prophetical, high- 
priestly, and judicial offices of Christ.—Ver. 12. 
Ye cannot dear it, isa more gracious and stronger 
expression than if He had said, Ye cannot receive 
it. ‘The Lord considers the weakness of their 
oppressed minds. A further development and 
exposition of these great things would have 
altogether weighed them down, without the under- 
standing which the Spirit should first bring.— 
Prematurely to pour out to people the whole 
truth, is not only useless, but it is also positively 
hurtful.—Ver. 13. The living teaching of the 
Spirit is a guidance and leading into truth, in 
more senses than one. First, because it must 
assuredly presuppose, bring with it, require, a 
constantly corresponding practical obedience,— 
hence bringing no more to the inner‘ and true 
‘understanding than the life is ripe for and fully 
willing to be guided by. ‘The Spirit will dead, 
the Christian must therefore walk ‘with Him.” 
(Bravne). Then, secondly, the Spirit gives, 
&s we see in the case of the Apostles, His solu- 
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tions and explanations according to the need and 
the occasion (Matt. x. 19, 20)—just as in part at 
least the laws of Moses were given according to 
the emergencies which required them. ‘In the 
activity of his vocation a man attains the re- 
gion of truth,” says Braue. Thus, while the 
leading into of itself indicates a gradualness, in 
opposition to the mechanical and childish notion 
that the Apostles at one bound were established 
in all truth on the day of Pentecost; we have to 
seek the reason and the measure of this gradual- 
ness, both externally and internally; partly, in 
the internal ripening and progress of the Apos- 
tles themselves in their own sanctification, with 
which their knowledge keeps pace—and partly 
inthe stages of the way in which their vocation 
as witnesses led them through the world.—“ If 
the Holy Ghost may not speak of Himself, and 
out of Himself—O Preacher! how canst thou 
draw thy preaching out of thyself, out of thine 
head (or even heart)?” (Gossnur.)—Let nothing 
of thy preaching and testimony come from thine 
own mere impulse and will to know and to teach, 
before the Spirit hath taught and impelled thee! 
—Ver. 14. The glorification of Jesus Christ will 
be consummated before His disciples and in 
them, only by the Holy Ghost. He shall glorify 
Me—in this the Lord names the inmost centre of 
the whole truth, around which the periphery of 
its manifold development revolves; as also the 
most decisive test for every spirit of lying.— 
«‘ What preaches Jesus, and leads to faith in Him, 
is of the Holy Ghost. For as the Son speaketh 
of the Father and glorifieth the Father, even so 
speaketh the Holy Ghost of the Son and glorifieth 
the Son.” (LutaHer).—‘ The full harmonious 
close of all the words of Jesus is Spirit; the 
testimony of Jesus is the kernel and spirit of all 
the prophets.” (Grmncur. )—The Holy Ghost tes- 
lifes of Jesus (ch. xv. 26)—this is the beginning 
of His office in the world; He glorifies Jesus— 
that is the goal and end of His office in believers. 
—The glorification of Christ defore us must coin- 
cide with the appropriating establishment of His 
image in us.—There is no other receiving of this 
glorifying light, no other living growing and ‘be- 
coming perfect in it than that which takes place 
according to 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18.—Ver. 15. The 
honor of the Father could not be left without its 
positive expression; we have found this per- 
vading all these farewell discourses, but the 
Trinitarian expression and winding up of all 
culminates in this passage.—Thus, there is 
opened to us a glimpse into the living blessed 
bond of love in receiving and giving in the eter- 
nal ground of the triune essence of the Godhead. 
__« This is the circle; round and complete; all 
Three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in one eter- 
nal Divine nature:—thus the Holy Ghost is 
Himself true God, without any difference, only 
that He hath it both from the Father and the 
Son.” (LUTHER). 

From Barnes: Chap. xv. 1. Christ really and 
truly gives what is emblematically represented by 
a vine.—A vine yields proper juice and nourish- 
ment to all the branches, whether these be large 
or small.—Ver. 2. Every branch in Me; Every 
one that is'a true follower of Me—that is united 
to Me by faith—and that truly derives grace and 
strength from Me, as the branch does from the 
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vine.—It is a union of friendship, of love, and 
of dependence; a union of weakness with 
strength; of imperfection with perfection; of 
a dying nature with a living Saviour; of a lost 
sinner with an unchanging Friend and Redeemer. 
It is the most tender and interesting of all re- 
lations; but not more mysterious or more physical 
than the union of parent and child, of husband 
and wife (Eph. y. 23), or friend and friend.— 
He taketh away: The vine-dresser cuts it off ; 
God removes such in various ways: 1. By the 
discipline of the church; 2. By suffering them 
to fall into temptation; 3. By persecution and 
tribulation, by the deceitfulness of riches, and 
by the cares of the world. (Matt. xiii. 21, 22), 
by suffering the man to be placed in such cir- 
cumstances as Judas, Achan, and Ananias were— 
such as to show what they were—to bring their 
characters fairly out, and to let it be seen that 
they had no true love toGod; 4. By death.— 
To bear fruit is to show by our lives that we are 
under the influence of the religion of Christ ; 
and that that-religion produces in us its appro- 
priate effects.—Ver. 4. Live a life of dependence 
on Me, and obey My doctrines, imitate My ex- 
ample, and constantly exercise faith in Me.— 
Ver. 5. We see hence, 1, That to Christ is due 
all the praise for all the good works the Chris- 
tian performs; 2. That they will perform. good 
works just in proportion as they feel their de- 
pendence on Him, and look to Him; 3..That the 
reason why others fail of being holy is because 
they are unwilling to look to Him and seek grace 
and strength from Him who alone is able to give 
it.—Ver. 8. Bear much fruit: Abound in good 
works; be faithful, zealous, humble, devoted, 
always abounding in the works of the Lord. 
This honors God, 1. Because it shows the excel- 
lence of His law which requires it; 2. Because 
it shows the power of His gospel, and His grace 
that can overcome the evil propensities of the 
heart, and produce it; 3. Because the Christian 
is restored to the divine image, and it shows how 
excellent is the character after which they are 
formed.—The Saviour says those who bear mMucH 
fruit are they who are His disciples.—No one 
should take comfort in the belief that he isa 
Christian who does not aim to do much good.— 
Ver. 9. So have I loved you: Not to the same 
degree, but with the same kind of love—deep, 
tender, unchanging; love prompting to self-deni- 
als, toils, and sacrifices to secure their welfare.— 
A strong reason why we should continue in His 
love, 1. Because the love which He shows for us 
is unchanging; 2. It is the love of our best 
Friend—love whose strength was expressed by 
toils, and groans, and blood; 3. As He is un- 
changing in the character and strength of His 
affection, so should we be—thus only can we 
properly express our gratitude, thus only show 
that we are His true friends; 4. Our happiness 
here, and for ever, depends altogether on our 
continuing in the love of Christ.—Ver. 16. Bring 
forth fruit: This is the great end for which Chris- 
tians are chosen.— Your fruit should remain: This 
probably means, 1. That the effect of their labors 
should be permanent on mankind; 2. That their 
labor should be unremitted.—He that expects or 
desires to grow weary and cease to serve Christ, 
has never yet put on the Christian armor, or 





known anything of the grace of God.—Ver. 19. 
If ye were of the world: If you were actuated by 
the principles of the world—if, like them, you 
were vain, sensual, given to pleasure, wealth, 
ambition, they would not oppose you.—Ver. 22. 
We may understand this as teaching, 1. That 
they would not have been guilty of this kind of 
sin; 2, They would not have been guilty of the 
same degree of sin.—Chap. xvi. ver. 1. Learn, 1. 
That if Christians were left to themselves, they 
would fall away and perish; 2. That God affords 
means and helps beforehand to keep them in the 
path of duty; 8. That the instructions of the 
Bible and the help of the Holy Spirit, are all 
granted to keep them from apostasy; 4. That 
Jesus, beforehand, secured the fidelity, and made 
certain the continuance in faith, of His apostles 
—-seeing all their dangers, and knowing all their 
enemies; ‘and, in like manner, we should be 
persuaded that ‘He is able to keep that which 
we commit to Him against that day.” 2 Tim. i. 
12.—Ver. 7. It is expedient for you, etc.; 1. By 
His depariure, His death, and ascension—by 
having these great facts before their eyes—they 
would be led by the Holy Spirit to see more 
clearly the design of His coming than they would 
by His presence; 2. While on the earth the Lord 
Jesus could be bodily present but in one place 
at one time; 8. It was an evident arrangement 
in the great plan of redemption, that each of the 
Persons of the Trinity should perform a part; 4. 
It was to be expected that far more signal success 
would attend the preaching of the gospel when 
the atonement was actually made, than before.— 
Vers. 8-11. Here is presented a condensed and 
most striking view of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

[From Owen: Chap. xv. 6. There is no true 
branch of the Vine that does not bear some fruit. 
—Those who have no living connection with 
Christ, represented by abiding in Him, are to be 
cut off eventually even from the outward and 
visible connection with His body, and cast forth. 
—Ver. 7. The word of Christ is His own pre- 
sence: where that dwells and forms the rule of 
conduct, He dwells —Ye shall ask what ye will, 
etc. This is not a promise, as some absurdly 
suppose, that every request made by Christ’s 
disciples shall be granted; but that such peti- 
tions as result from His indwelling word, and 
are therefore in accordance with the mind of the’ 
Spirit, shall be heard and answered.—Ver. 8. 
We should be cautious not to refer the bearing 
of fruit to the external results only which crown 
a life of activity in the service of Christ; the 
main reference is to the growth of grace in the 
soul, the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22, 28).— 
So shall ye be, etc. The condition of discipleship 
in the school of Christ.—Ver. 9. The connection 
between Christ and His followers is one of love, 
having the same characteristics as that which 
subsists between the Father and Son.—Ver. 10. 
Not only is obedience the proof of true disciple- 
ship, but itis here declared to be the very means 
of indissolubly uniting the soul to Christ.—Ver. 
16. The verb rendered have chosen, literally sig- 
nifies, to choose out for one’s self, i. e. for one’s 
own use, or in accordance with one’s own plea- 
sure; hence it signifies a choice with the idea of 
favor, approval and love.—Ye have not chosen Me: 
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No one ever chooses Jesus in this evangelical 
sense of the word, until inclined thereto by the 
sovereign purpose and grace of God through Je- 
sus Christ.—Should go and bring forth fruit: A 
picturesque expression denoting living energy and 
activity, a going forth under a profound sense of 
responsibility; and an addressing of one’s self 
with all one’s powers to the service assigned one. 
—Ver. 19. It is only in opposition to truth, and 
in hatred to the followers of Jesus, that the men 
of the world are united, and it is in reference to 
this hatred to everything that is good, that the 
world is said to love its own.—Ver. 24. Miracles 
must be connected with a holy life and true 
words, to have any power and significancy (as 


being from God).—Ver. 26. Comforting is an im-| velation is 





portant function of the Spirit’s office, though it 
constitutes but a small portion of His work as 
the Helper and Guardian of the saints on earth. 
—The preposition in from the Father implies that 
the original abode of the Spirit was with God.— 
Chap. xvi. 1. Offended, “‘ Hindered by stumbling- 
blocks such as are mentioned in the next verse.” 
(Crossy.)—Ver. 10. “The world’s only possible 
righteousness is in the grasping of the unseen 
and ascended Christ, and they will be convinced 
of that by God’s Spirit either to salvation or dam- 
nation.” (CrosBy.)—Ver. 14. He shall glorify Me, 
announces the great object of the Spirit’s mis- 
sion; as all that He reveals has reference to 
Christ, so in the fulness and clearness of His re- 
Christ glorified, 2 Cor. iv. 6.] 





IV. 
HIGHER UNION OF THE FARTHER AND THE HITHER WORLD AT THE NEW TESTAMENT EASTER AND PEN- 


TECOST. 
CHRIST. THE GOING AND COMING AGAIN OF THE LORD. 
WHILE. SYMBOLISM OF SORROW, OF NATAL PANGS AND JOYS. 


GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST THROUGH THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE FATHER THROUGH 


THE CHURCH’S WATCHWORD: A LITTLE 
GOOD-FRIDAY GRIEF AND EASTER 


JOY IN THE LIFE OF THE LORD AND THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 
Cuap. XVI. 16-27. 
(Pericope for Jubilate Sunday, vers. 16-23; Rogate, vers. 23-80). 


16 
pstré pe]: and again, a little while, 
17 I go to the Father.’ 
[to one another, zpd¢ addydouc], 


A little while, and ye shall not see me [and 
and ye shall 
Then [Therefore] said some of his disciples among themselves 
What is this that he saith unto us, 


e no longer! behold me, odzéte Bew- 
[will] see me [é¢ead pe], because 


A little while; 


and ye shall not see me [behold me not]: and again, a little while, and ye shall 
18 [will] see me: and, Because I go to the Father? They said therefore, What is 
this that he saith, A little while? we cannot tell what he saith [we know not what 


” 


19 he is speaking of, ovx 0! 


dapev té dadet].? 


to ask him, and said unto them, Do ye inquire among yourselves of 


Now! Jesus knew that they were desirous 
[Do ye inquire 


of this among yourselves, zept todtov Cyteite per? Gddfhoy 6re] that I said, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me [and ye behold me not], and again, a little while, 


20 and ye shall [will] 


see me? Verily, verily, I say 
weep and lament, but the world shall [will] rejoice; and [omit and]? 


ye shall [will] 


unto you, That 
ye shall [will] 


21 be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall [will] be turned into joy. A woman when she 


is in travail hath sorrow, because 


her hour is come: but as soon as she is delivered 


of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into 


92, the world. And ye now therefore [So ye also now] 

see you again, and your heart shall [will] rejoice, 
And in that day ye shall [will] ask me no- 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 


23 taketh [will take, dpci,"] from you. 
thing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 


have® sorrow: but I will [shall] 
and your joy no man [no one] 


name [If ye will ask the Father anything],’ he will give it you [in my name]. 
24 Hitherto have ye [ye have] asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall { will] 


receive, that your joy 


may be [made] 
* * * * 


25 
[parables], but I 


These things have I spoken unto you 
time cometh [the hour is coming] when é 
shall show [tell] you plainly of [concerning, 


full. 


* *K *K * 


in proverbs [parables, zaporpiats: but? the 
I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs 
about] the Father. 


96 At [In] that day ye shall [will] ask in my name: and I say not unto you [I do not 
97 tell you] that I will [shall] pray the Father for you: For the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came out [forth] from 


God [from the Father].’° 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 16.—[The toxt. rec. reads’ ov, not; but ovkért, no longer, is supported by &, B. D. L., Orig., Vulg., Syr., e¢c., and 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischend. (ed. viii., against ov of his former edd.), Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort. Lange 
follows it, and says, in opposition to Meyer, who considers ovxére an-interpretation from ver. 10 and xiv. 19, that it agrees 


better with the contrast between Oewpeire and oweobe.—P. S.] 


2 Ver, 16.—[The words 67 (éyw) vmdyw mpos Tov matépa in the received text are supported by A. and retained by Lach- 
mann and Lange (who accounts for their omission on the ground of their seeming inconsistency with oerGe we), but they 
are wanting in N. B. D. L., Orig., eéc., and dropped by Tischend., Alford, Treg:, Westc. and H. It looks as if they were in- 


serted to suit ver. 17.—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 18.—/On minor differences of reading in vers. 17 and 18 see Alf. and Tischend. ed. viii—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 19.—|Lange with Lachm. retains odv (after éyyw) which is backed by A. and suits the Johannean style, but Tre- 
gelles, Alf., Tischend., W. and H. omit it in accordance with X, B. D. L.—P. 8.] ' an " 

5 Ver. 20.—[dé, but, before AvmnOyceabe is omitted by Lange in accordance With NB. D. L., Tischend. (ed. viii., against 


his former edd.), Alf., etc. 


It marks a contrast which has already been presented.—P. S.] 


- 6 Ver. 22.—[éxeze is supported by N,* B.C., etc., and adopted by Lange, Tregelles, Alf., Tischend., Westcott and H.; the 
future éfere, which Lachmann prefers with A. D. L. and X.°, seems conformed to the fut. in ver. 20. Meyer, on the con- 
trary, thinks that éxere is conformed to éxet in ver. 21 and to viv.—P. 8.] 


7 Ver, 22.—[The rec. aiper, taketh, is supported by §, A. C. D2, 


L., approved by Lange, Tischend. (viii.); the future apet, 


will take, is adopted by Lachm., Alford, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, in accordance with B. D., Vulg., Orig.—P. S. 
8 Ver. 23.—[av 71, st quid, if anything, is the correct reading, adopted by Tischend., Alf., efc., in accordance with B.C. D. 


L., etc., instead of the rec. dca av. 
does). 


The best authorities put év To dvéuari pov after ducer div, not before (as the text. rec. 
Christ is the medium of all communication between the Father and the believer.—P. 8.] 


9 Ver. 25.—[4AX’, but, is omitted by Tischend. and Alford, but retained by Lange with Lachmann on the authority of 
A.03D. He claims also B., but B. as well as X., according to Tischend. ed. viii., sustain the omission.—P. §.] 

10 Ver. 27.{The text. rec. and Tischend ed. viii. read @¢od (from ch. xiii. 3) with N# A. C.3, efc., but %.- B. C.* D. L. X., 
Syr., etc., Lachm., Lange, Tregzelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort give the preference to watpds.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[Olshausen states the connection thus: Before 
the Spirit can fulfil His blessed work, a painful 
separation is necessary. But the puxpdv sug- 
gests a more natural connection: The promised 
coming of the Comforter with His disclosures of 
the whole truth, spoken of vers. 13-15, is near at 
hand. The Lord now speaks of His speedy 
withdrawal witheits joyful effect after a brief 
season of mourning. The mode of expression is 
purposely enigmatical, to stimulate the disciples. 
Vewpeite and dpeote are not co-ordinate; the 
former refers to the bodily, the latter chiefly, 
though not exclusively, to the spiritual vision on 
the day of Pentecost, which, however, goes on 
to its final completion at the parousia. Comp. 
ch. xiv. 19.—P.8.] 

Ver. 16. A little while.—The determina- 
tion of time is not the same as chap. xiv. 19. In 
the latter passage the term is one reaching from 
the night of Maundy Thursday to Easter Day; 
in the present chapter the one little period is re- 
solved into two small or lesser ones (after a sacred 
divide et impera, we might say). The first ‘¢ditéle 
while’? reaches to the death upon the cross; it 
amounts, therefore, to about one day; the second 
extends from that death to the resurrection, and, 
hence, amounts again to one day.—And ye 
will no more behold Me [kai ovxkérs 
Yewpeité we].—According to Meyer, reference 
is not had to the resurrection in this place either, 
but to the spiritual viewing of Christ in the 
activity of the Paraclete. 
view, the not seeing for a little while must like- 
wise be merely spiritual. Better Tholuck: 
With still more directness than in chap. xiv. 19, 
our thoughts are led to Christ’s resurrection, on 
the occasion of which His disciples did see Him 
again. [Ebrard, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Weiss 
likewise refer épeode to the resurrection, but 
this seems inconsistent with ver. 28: ‘In that 
day ye shall ask Me nothing,” comp. with Acts 
i. 6, 7, where the disciples did ask the Lord con- 
cerning the time of the establishment of His 
kingdom. Alford assumes in all these prophe- 


To accord with this’ 





cies. a perspective of continually unfolding ful- 
filments; the dpecde began to be fulfilled at the 
resurrection of Christ, then received its main 
fulfilment at the day of Pentecost, and shall have 
its final completion at the great return of the 
Lord hereafter.—P. S.]—For I go away to 
the Father.—I go away, not to abide in Sheol. 
Because I go to the realm of life, I can also soon 
manifest Myself again; manifest Myself here and 
thence,—there and in the future. After a little 
while, ye shall continually be seeing Me again 
and seeing Me more thoroughly than ye have 
ever yet seen Me; ye shall view Me with the eyes 
of the spirit and of living knowledge, because I 
am with the Father in the kingdom of life, as 
He that liveth.—And thus, together with the re- 
surrection, there is embraced the entire mani- 
festation of Christ through future ages until His 
coming ;—a manifestation whose principle is 
contained in His resurrection. Luthardt: In 
the transient return of the Risen One they are 
to see a pledge of theParousia(an opinion which 
Meyer groundlessly combats). On'the genuine- 
ness of the words: for J go, etc., see the TExTUAL 
Norss. 

Ver. 17. What is this whereof He saith: 
a little while (r6 wixpdv)?—The excite- 
ment and mutual questionings of the disciples in 
regard: to the mysterious saying of the Master, 
are themselves of a somewhat mysterious nature. 
They passed by the first puexpdv, chap. xiv. 19, 
without stumbling. In the first place, the double 
pxpdv seems to stagger them. Formerly He said: 
“A litlle while, and the world will behold Me no 
more; ye, however, will behold Me;’—now He 
says: ‘+A little while, and ye will not behold Me.” 
But He goes on to declare further: ‘and again 
a little while, and ye will see Me,” i. e. view Me in 
amore glorious way. And asa reason for all 
this is assigned His going to the Father —Now 
behold Me no more.—This seemed to denote 
His death; now view Me again ;—and this 
to be indicative of His glorious appearing to 
judgment. Should the first ensue, in what re- 
spect could the second be? or the second, then 
wherefore the first? And, assuming the second, 
how was it possible for them to view Him better 


“CHAP. XVI. 16-27. 
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than they had done before, if He went to the 
Father? Thus, they have a foreboding of the 
greatest, the most-mysterious changes, but the 
greatest mystery of all to them is still that all 
these things are to happen in a short space; here, 
we must observe, they make their final stand, viz., 
at the stress borne by 70 yuxpév. And it is upon 
this, in accordance with the purpose of the Lord, 
that the accent should now fall; it is here that 
they should stand still. The pain of parting, just 
pressed upon them by Him in its full gfeatness and 
startling, trying power, must now be viewed by 
them from the other side, as a suffering, sharp but 
short, no longer analogous to the agony of death, 
in the natural world, but, rather, to the anguish 
of travail, as a swift transition from the depths of 
woe to the heights of joy. As to how the apostles, 
and with them all Christians, have learned this 
saying, see the Docrrinan and Eruican Notes. 

Ver. 19. Now Jesus was aware.—See 
chap. vi. 61. It was His desire to lead them to 
this point; He now offers them an explanation, 
the magnitude and certainty of which are intro- 
duced by a: verily, verily. 

Ver. 20. Weep and lament [kAatcere 
kat Spnvgoete buetc].—The intensity of the 
anguish imminent upon them, vividly portrayed. 
The ye will is placed, in indication of their 
great contrast to the world, immediately before 
the words: The world will rejoice [6 dé 
kédanoc yaphoetac].—The weeping and la- 
menting has for its subject, together with the 
death of the Lord, the apparent downfall of the 
hopes they had built upon the imminent king- 
dom of God and redemption of Israel.—ye will 
- be sorrowful [ipetc Aurndgoeade], em- 
phatically: plunged in sorrow.* The expression 
is partly characteristic of the depth of their de- 
solation, partly introductory to the second anti- 
thesis and, hence, descriptive of the measure of 
their joy. Not alone shall, for them, joy follow 
upon sadness ; their joy shall grow out of their 
sadness, sadness shall be changed into joy ; 
consequently, the bottomless depth of their sor- 
‘row shall be the heavenly measure of their joy. 
Their dying with Christ was the condition of 
new life with Him. [Alford: ele Yaoav yev- 
goerat, not merely changed for joy, but changed 
into, so as itself to become—so that the very 
matter of grief shall become matter of joy; as 
Christ’s cross of shame has become the glory of 
the Christian, Gal. vi. 14.—P. S.] 

Ver. 21. The [A] woman, when she isin 
travail [7 yuvy brav tikry, Abayy Exel. Mark 
this touching proof of the Saviour’s sympathy 
with suffering humanity and woman’s deepest 
trial (Gen. iii. 16).—P. 8.] The woman [7 
yvv4q]. This is the universal rule; hence the 
definite article.t When she is about to be de- 





* (Alford: “AumnOjcece goes deeper than the wailing 
and weeping before: and plainly shows that the whole does 
not only refer to the grief while the Lord was in the tomb, 
but to the grief continually manifesting itself in the course 
and conflict of the Christian, which is turned into joy by the 
advancing work of the Spirit of Christ:—and, in the com- 
pletion of the sense, to the grief and widowhood of the 
Church during her present state, which will be turned into 
joy at the coming of her Lord.” David Brown: “ At the 
game time the sorrow of the widowed Church in the absence 
of her Lord in the heavens, and her transport at His personal 
return are certainly here expressed.” —P. 8.] 

+ (In the German, as in the Greek lang.; the definite article 

» 


ad 


livered or to give birth, she hath sorrow. Not 
alone physical pangs or throes, but likewise 
mental pressure, solicitude and anguish.—Her 
hour [7 dpa abrqc, her (appointed) time]. For 
woman the fateful hour of tribulation.—But 
when she is delivered of the child [érav 
d& yevvgon TO wmardiov—not necessarily 
masculine (puer), but indefinite]. The anguish 
is forgotten—merged in the joy that a human 
being is born into the world. This is the rap- 
turous thought of maternity. The child is a 
human being (4v9pwroc), a mystery of personal, 
infinite life. See Gen. iv. 1.—Into the world 
[ore éyevvgdy advdpwroc eig Tov Ké6o- 
ov]. Not into the natural life only: into the 
Cosmos and for it; in order to the full develop- 
ment and moulding of it.—In the Old Testament 
also, the pangs of a travailing woman are used asa 
symbol of that grief which is turned into joy, Is. 
xxi. 8; xxvi. 17; xxxvii. 3; lxvi. 7; Hos. xiii. 13. 

Ver. 22. And ye now therefore have 
sorrow.—Explanation of the symbol, for the 
immediate comprehension and need of the disci- 
ples. Ye are like a travailing woman, in your 
sorrow; soon ye will also rejoice exceedingly. 
At this Meyer stops, in antithesis to older and 
more extended interpretations. Even Tholuck 
observes: ‘‘in the case of the disciples, the 
subject of their sorrow did indeed turn into a 
subject for their joy; their joy—we may say— 
was the recompense of their anguish; it was 
not, however, born of their anguish.” Against 
this view we will cite the remark of Liicke: 
«‘The death-hour of Jesus was for the disciples 
the natal hour of new life.” Thus, not in the 
change of the subject alone did the joy lie, but in 
the change of their cona.tion, as well; only by 
the death of their old view of the world and by 
their fundamental renunciation of it, their dying 
with Christ, did they become capable of under- 
standing the import of His resurrection and of, 
rejoicing over that resurrection as they should.” 
Prominence is given to this thought by Tholuck 
also. And exegesis is justified, on this point, 
in passing beyond the proximate application of 
the figure in accordance with the practical needs 
of the disciples at that time. Most undoubtedly, 
the death of Christ is, according to Apollinaris, 
Chrysostom, Olshausen and others, the agonizing 
travail of humanity, from which labor the God- 
Man issues, glorified, to the eternal joy of the 
whole body of mankind.* De Wette’s remark: 
‘“‘the living Christ is subjectively the offspring 
of the mental productivity of the disciples,” is 


- 





is generic; but the wse of the article in Greek and in German 
corresponds, in this case, to its omission in English; comp. o 
SovAos, xv. 15.—P. 8.] 

* [Olshausen: ‘‘ Hence the proper import of the figure 
seems to be, that the Death of Jesus Christ was as it were an 
anguish of birth belonging to all Humanity (ein schmerzvoller 
Geburlsact der ganzen Menschheit) in which the perfect man 
was born into the world; an in this very birth of the new 
man lies the spring of eternal joy, never to be lost, for all, in- 
asmuch as through Him and His power the renovation of the 
whole is rendercd possible.” Alford adopts this view, and 
applies the same to every Christian who is planted in the 
likeness of Christ. His passing from sorrow to joy—till 
“Christ be formed in him,” is this birth of pain. ‘And the 
whole Church, the Spouse of Christ—nay, even the whole 
Creation, cvvwéiver, till the number of the elect be accom- 
plished, and the eternal joy brought in. And thus the mean- 
ing which Luthardt insists on as against the above remarks 
of Olshausen, viz. the new birth of the Church, is in inner 
truth the same as his.”—P. 8.] : 
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open to misapprehension, for this reason, if for 
none other, viz. that mental productivity is an 
attribute of man, and not of woman. According 
to Luthardt, the subject treated of is the new 
birth-of the Church, her transition to a state of 
glorification, an occurrence simultaneous with 
Christ’s coming to the Church.* This view would 
completely obliterate the words: a little while, 
as well as the reference to Christ. Upon this 
fact, however, we must insist: namely, that man 
is perfectly born to the world only in his se- 
cond, heavenly state of existence, in the resur- 
rection, and that, inasmuch as this is conceded, 
before the resurrection of Christ no human be- 
ing had been fully born into the world, whilst 
with Christ’s resurrection, the birth of One Man 
into the world did at once make manifest this 
new world, and involve the co-geniture of the 
new humanity for this new world (with Christ 
dead, risen, transplanted into the heavenly ex- 
istence). And thus, again, He was born of the 
travail-pangs of the Theocracy, the whole of the 
old humanity in its higher tendency, its longing 
for salvation; these pangs truly centered in His 
heart; at the same time, however, they thrilled 
through the members of believers and became 
the mortal agony of their old view of the world. 
(See Is. xxvi. 17; lxvi. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 47; Rev. 
xii. 1. 

wou heart will rejoice. — Meyer con- 
siders this as relative to the communication of 
the Paraclete, in opposition to the just view of 
most commentators, who assume it to have refe- 
rence to the resurrection.—And this your joy 
—no man will take from you. It is the be- 
ginning of the eternal life in the heavenly ex- 
istence, in which heaven and earth are intrinsi- 
cally united. 

Ver. 23. And in that day ye will ask 
nothing of Me.—This is the great, endless 
day, beginning in their souls with the beaming 
of the Easter Day. The day when they shall see 
Christ personally again and gaze upon Him spi- 
ritually. This seeing again includes the fact 
that the living Christ is then born in the disci- 
ples (De Wette); but this, the subjective festal- 
ness of the day is conditioned upon the objective 
dawn of the day of Christ. The glory of this 
festal day is depicted: 1. in the assurance that 
the disciples will ask the Lord nothing—an in- 
timation of the enlightenment of the Spirit; 2. 
that, in the Spirit of sonship, they shall accept- 
ably pray in Jesus’ name, with perfect certainty 
of a hearing and of the reception of miraculous 
power; 8. that, thus praying, they shall have an 
entrance into the spiritual life of consummate 
joy. The Lord explains the first promise by the 
announcement that they shall at that time enjoy 
unbounded spiritual intercourse with Him 
which condition of affairs existing, He will unre- 
servedly reveal divine things to them. The se- 
cond and third promises He explains by telling 





* [Comp. Wordsworth in loc. (after Augustine): “In a 
secondary and wider sense, the Church in this world is the 
woman in travail; she is in travail with souls for the new 
birth to grace and glory (Gal. iv.19, She groans in the 
pangs of parturition even till the great day of Regeneration, 
the day of the glorious reappearing of Christ, and the general 
resurrection and new birth to immortality (Rom. viii. 22). 
Then humanity will cast off its grave-clothes, and be glori- 
fied for ever with Chirist.”—P. 8.] 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
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them that they shall experience the Father’s love 
in direct communion with Him. Hence it is the 
day of full, heavenly communion with the triune 
God; the Holy Ghost, the Son-and the Father. : 

Ask—inquire of—Me nothing.—Chry- 
sostom and others interpret épw7av as expressive 
of requesting. According to Johannean usage 
it might bear this meaning. And we should be 
forced thus to interpret it, if, from vers. 23-27, 
there: were presented: but a succession: of fresh 
items in the promise. In that case, this first 
proposition would contain:the general promise: 
on that day ye shall have nothing more to de- 
sire, to request, but shall experience the fullest 
content, for, first, ye shall have the hearing of 
your prayers granted you in» My name, ete. 
But in ver. 25 the promise of ver. 23 ovK épw- 
thoere, is, from the stand-point of the future, 
further explained; similarly, vers. 26 and 27 are 
explanatory of the promise of ver. 23: Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask—petition—the Father for, ere. 
—Accordingly, the meaning is: Ye shall in that 
day ask—inquire of—Me nothing. That is, their 
immature disciplehood and pupilage—that con- 
dition in which they were continually becoming 
astonished or startled at something, and were 
consequently led into many questionings (for in- 
stance chap. xiv. and chap. xvi. 17), failing, 
however, to put the true and decisive question 
(chap. xvi. 5)—shall come to an end and be re- 
placed‘by the higher condition of enlightenment. 
The condition of enlightenment.-is a condition of 
ever-living revelation—revelation suited to all 
the true needs of the intellectual spirit, 1 John 
ii. 20. 

Ver. 23. If ye will entreat the Father for - 
anything.—Introduced by a verily, verily. 
Hence, it is upon the following promise that, the 
principal weight lies. Christ divides their wants 
into intellectual and practical ones, the need of 
complete revelation and that of finished redemp- 
tion; in laying particular stress upon the latter, 
He brings out the fact that the new life of 
knowledge is conditioned by the new life of 
prayer in the practical appropriation of salva- 
tion. We consider the reading dy tz to be 
established not only by the Codd. (see the Note), 
but also by the consideration that the principal 
emphasis should here rest upon the filial invoca- 
tion of the Father, a circumstance unconsidered 
in Meyer’s decision for 6 Tt dv after Cod. A. 

He will give it youin My name.— 
[Notice here the right reading.—P. S.]} See 
John xiv. 26. Just as the name of Christ, as 
the living view of His personal manifestation, 
and the experience of His salvation, is the 
medium of their prayer (a fact presupposed in 
the invocation of God as the Father, namely, the 
Father of Christ in the first instance), so a 
hearing on the part of the Father is allotted 
them through the name of the Son, 7. e. the un- 
folding of the fulness of blessing, the divine 
power in His manifestation, His salvation and 
purpose. The name of Jesus, therefore, is not 
merely the ‘motive,’ but also the medium. 
The clearer, objective radiance of Christ’s 
manifestation is the means by which God endows 
believers with more abundant power of prayer 
and more bountiful answers to it. 

Ver. 24. Hitherto ye have asked for 


CHAP. XVI. 16-27. 
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nothing.—Not simply for the reason that they 
lacked divine illumination (Meyer), or because 
Christ Himself was not yet perfecte (Hofmann), 
‘but because they prayed, as yet, with the reser- 
vations of their old view of the world, their old 
Messianic hope, not in that submission to the 
Messianic name of Christ and to His work, to 
which they should attain by means of the cross. 

That your joy may be made full.—See 
ver. 22 and chap. xv. 11.  Gloxious condi- 
tion of the blessed spirit-life. Also an ulti- 
mate end of the life of prayer (iva). Christ’s 
exhortation to prayer manifestly has for its aim 
Pentecostal prayer for the Holy Spirit as the 
Mediator of that joy which should be their por- 
tion in the. unanimity of love. Unanimity of 
prayer (Acts ii.) is the yearning of love. Una- 
nimity in the Holy Ghost is the fulfilling of love, 
and that is the experience of heaven upon earth. 

Ver. 25. These things have I spoken 
unto you in parabolic discourses [ip 
Tapotuiacc}.—The course through which the 
disciples, as unripe scholars, have hitherto been 
passing, with Christ for their Teacher, is here 
brought to a conclusion; hence it is that He 
contrasts the accommodative method which He 
has hitherto employed, with the system of in- 
struction that He intends pursuing in future. 
The proximate reference of ravra is, we admit, 
to the last discourse upon the saying, a@ little 
while (ver. 17),and, in. particular, to the para- 
bolic word concerning the travailing woman. 
But we must not (as does Meyer) limit its appli- 
cation to the above; the incorrectness of such 
limitation is proved by the plural év rapocuiacc, 
itself (Tholuck). Even the reference of the word 
to all those matters.of which Christ has hitherto 
been speaking, inclusive of His discourse con- 
cerning the Vine (Luthardt), fails to do full 
justice to this summary. The moment of the 
close of the Teachership till now exercised by 
Christ in the circle of disciples, could not remain 
without a designation of deep significance. Jesus 
characterizes the entire method which He has 
hitherto pursued amongst the disciples, as a 
speaking év wapoumia. 1f it was necessary that 
He should speak much to the people in parables 
or complete similitudes, whilst to the disciples 
His deliverances were direct (Matt. xiii.), He 
still had been compelled until now to speak to the 
latter also in figurative expressions [see Notes on 
chap. x. 6 and xv. 1, pp. 817 and 461]. Be it 
observed in this connection that even the figure- 
less saying remains a dark and simile-like con- 
ception to the unenlightened, while to the en- 
lightened man the very concretest figure is 
illuminated by the idea of the Spirit (see the 
Revelation).* 

But the hour cometh.—There shall be a 
great hour in that great Easter-Sunday of re- 





* [So also Alford: wapoiuia, properly, a proverb :—but im- 
plying generally in Scriptural and oriental usage something 
dark and enigmatical; see especially Sir. vi. 35; viii. 8; 
xxxix.3; xlvii.17: ‘in dictis tectioribus, Bengel. This is 
true of the whole discourse—and of the discourses of the 
Lord in general, as they must then have seemed to them, be- 
fore the Holy Spirit furnished the key to their meaning, 
Olshausen remarks that all human speech is a mapouuia, only 
able to hint at, not to express fully, the things of God; and 
that the Lord contrasts the use of this weak and insufficient 
medium with the inward teaching of the Holy Spirit which 
is a real imparting of the divine nature and life.—P. S.] 





newed meeting and of the Spirit,—an hour when 
the boundaries and wrappings of Christ’s 
teachership, His revelation, shall fall. The 


Lord illustrates this new stand-point in a con- 


crete manner, by repeating the two promises 
vers. 23 and 24. 

But... plainly—openly—vwithout con- 
cealment—with freedom of speech—free-spokenly 
(Tappynoia). As a substantive, rappyola is 
sometimes subjective (perfect frankness), some- 
times objective (perfect openness and freedom 
from concealment); and, the one signification 
being inconceivable without the other, it is, asa 
general thing, susceptible of both interpreta- 
tions at once. These remarks are likewise ap- 
plicable to the adverb in question, formed by 
the Dative of the substantive. It means—the 
objective sense predominating—: without re- 
serve, with plainness, directness. According as 
Christ institutes a contrast between His whole 
future speaking in the Spirit and His speaking 
hitherto, it is assumable that He has in mind, in 
the first instance, the last parabolic saying con- 
cerning the travailing woman, at the same time 
intending, however, to characterize His whole 
style of speech hitherto, and, in antithesis to that, 
the new style in future employed by Him. 

Ver. 26. In that day ye will ask.— 
Present petitions. From the complete manifesta- 
tion of Christ through the Spirit, a manifesta- 
tion realized, for them, in their enlightenment, 
there shall issue, as the product of the full 
knowledge-life, the true prayer-life in the name 
of Jesus. Worthy of note is the distinction: 
aitnoeove, épwtjow. [Bengel: Cognitio parit ora- 
tionem. Liicke: ‘‘The more knowledge, the 
more prayer in the name of Jesus.” Alford: 
«The approaching the Father through Him shall 
be a characteristic of their higher state under 
the dispensation of the Spirit.”—P. 8.]—And I 
do not say unto you. According to Are- 
tius, Grotius and others, this is an intimation to 
the effect that Jesus wild also pray for them; / 
will not so much as mention that, etc. According 
to Liicke and others, on the other hand, it is de- 
clarative of the directness of prayer to the Fa- 
ther,—a directness removing the necessity for 
intercession.* According to Meyer, this offers 
no contradiction to chap. xiv. 16; xvii. 19, for 
the reason that those passages treat of the inter- 
cessions of Christ previous to the time of the 
Paraclete. But yet John had received the Para- 
clete when he wrote 1 John ii. 1 (comp. Heb. 
vii. 25; Rom. viii. 34), a fact to which Meyer 
himself recurs later. The intercession of Christ 
for believers anointed with the Spirit, has, how- 
ever, a different character. It is no longer a 
mediation whereby immediateness must be ef- 
fected, but one by which it is carried to perfec- 
tion; consequently, a mediation continually 
merged more and more in immediateness. His 
intercession has reference then to the develop- 
ment of reconciliation into sanctification. Also, 
this is the sense of our’ passage: even though I 
shall pray the Father for you, it will not. be as 
though the necessity were upor Me of procuring 
you the favor of the Father, or the Spirit of son- 





* [So also Alford: “ Christ is setting in the strongest light 
their reconciliation and access to the Father.”—P. 8.] 
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ship; on the contrary, ye shall learn that the 
Father Himself doth love you and communicate 
Himself unto you. 

Ver. 27. For He Himself, the Father 
loveth you.—J. e. not: ‘without My inter- 
cessory mediation” (Meyer), but with the Holy 
Ghost the love of the Father doth also directly 
manifest itself unto you. The Christian life 
alternates between moods when, on the one hand, 
life’s immediateness in God, on the other hand, 
its mediation through Christ, is felt; this im- 
mediateness being, however, modified by the fact 
‘of its existence in the name of Christ, and this 
mediation also appearing in the glorification 
‘effected by the Spirit. The Present denotes the 
proximity of the communication of the Spirit, 
or, rather, the already beginning ante-celebra- 
tion of this communication as that of the Spirit 


of sonship, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6.—Because : 





ye have loved Me. ‘Because ye are they 
(iuetc emphasized) who have loved Me.” Meyer. 
Love to Christ in faith in His name is the medium 
through which believers experience the Father’s 
love or the consolation of their sonship.—And 
have believed that I came forth from the 
Father (see chap. viii. 42). This decided be- 
lief in the divine personality of Christ is the 
foundation andthe proof of their love for Christ. 
For in the disciples, faith was not developed as 
another and. secondary thing, from love to Je- 
sus, but germinant faith, in the form of loving 
devotion, unfolded into this, faith’s knowledge. 
The Perfects denote the festalness of the moment, 
which was anticipative of the Pentecostal time. 
That Christ regards the belief in His wondrous 
outgoing from the Father as the basis for the 
consummation of faith in Him, is evidenced by 
the following: 


V. 


GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST’S HOME-GOING THROUGH HIS GLORIOUS COMING. INTO THE WORLD FROM THE 


FATHER. 
MENT OF THE DISCIPLES. 


(PRE-CELEBRATION OF THE DAY OF PENTECOST IN A PRECURSORY PENTECOSTAL MO- 
THE FIRST RAY OF THE COMING ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE DISCIPLES. ) 


Cuap. XVI. 28-88. 


28 
29 world, and go to the Father. 


I came forth from! the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the 
His disciples said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou 


30 plainly [2 zaépyct¢], and speakest no proverb [parable]. Now are we sure [we 
know, oZdapev] that thou knowest [oldas] all things, and needest not that any man 


31 should ask thee: by this we believe 
32 answered them, Do ye now believe? 


that thou camest forth from God. Jesus 
[Now ye do believe.]? Behold, the [an] 


hour cometh, yea, is now Lom/t now]? come, that ye shall [will] be scattered [Zech. 
xiii. 7] every man [every one] to his own, and shall [will] leave me alone; and 
yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. 


33 


These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might [may] have peace. 


In the world ye shall have [ye have, #zete]* tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 


have overcome the world. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 28.—Codd. B.C. L. X., Lachmann, Tischendorf read é«; Cod. A. [C.2 text. rec.], etc. mapa, which might be a does 


matical modification {or a repetition of the wapd in ver. 27]. 
2 Ver. 32.—Nodp [text. rec.] is wanting in §, A. B. C1 


3 Ver. 31—[I read dpre meorevere notasa question, but, with Luther, Lange, Meyer, Stier, Alford, Godet, asa 
concession (comp. ver. 27; xvii. 8). Christ recognizes the present faith of the disciples, but shows how weak it was. "Now 
(dpru is emphatic) ye believe, but how soon will your faith be shaken! So also Godet: “ Maintenant, vous croyez, il est 


vrai; mais bientdt, que ferez-vous!”—P.§ 


4 Ver.33.—The é&ere [ye wi 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 28. I came forth from the Father 
and am come into the world [HEéq7avov 
éex TOY TaTpoOc¢ Kal EAGAVVA cic TOY KOO- 
“ovimdaAcv aginue tov Kéopov Kat Top- 
ebouat wmpoc Tov xartépa. Bengel: ‘Re- 
capitulationem maximam habet hic versus.” Meyer: 





He WU have} which Lachmann gives in accordance with B.D., has not sufficient authori 
sustain it against éxere [ye have, which is supported by &, A. / ity to 


B. C., etc.—P. 8.] 


«A simple, grand summary of His whole 
personal life.” Mark the symmetry of the four 
clauses: éfASov, eApruda, adinus, mopebowat, hu- 
miliation and incarnation, death and exaltation. 
—P. S.]—Solemnly Christ throws the individual 
elements of His discourse into a concentric ex- 
pression, one representative of the unity of the 
whole picture of His life and, hence, declarative 
to the disciples of the cause of His going back 


CHAP. XVI. 28-83. 
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to the Father in an extraordinary manner. He 
was, namely, obliged so to return because He 
had come forth from the Father thus wonder- 
fully. The one half of His life, the way from 
heaven to earth, in faith surveyed by the disci- 
ples, demands the other half. The words of 
Jesus thus give them, for the first time, a clear 
view of His entire life, and, together with this 
bestowment, convey to them a ray of the pente- 
costal Spirit. For enlightenment through the 
Holy Ghost is, concretely taken, one with the 
survey and unitous view of the life of Jesus in 
its totality. 

Ver. 29. Lo, now speakest Thou plainly 
[Ide viv év rappyoiag Aadheic, kai 
Tapotpiav ovdepmiav Aéyetc].—Behold, i. e. 
with astonishment do they perceive that He even 
now speaks to them in this new way. We can- 
not subscribe to Liicke’s and Tholuck’s uncon- 
ditional approval of the words of Augustine: 
alli usque adeo non intelligunt, ut nec saltem se non 
intelligere intelligant.* Christ Himself recognizes 
that some great thing is now going on within 
them, ver. 81. They do but make the mistake 
of regarding this momentary view enjoyed by 
them in the radiance of one beam of the promised 
Spirit, as the beginning of an uninterrupted en- 
lightenment and festival of the Spirit. Mow, 
say they with emphasis, now Thou speakest 
plainly; even now do we perceive that Thou art 
able to anticipate by Thy disclosure every ques- 
tion that we might still have desired to ask Thee. 

Ver. 30. Now we know, eic.—That they 
really understood Christ's saying, in respect of 
its fundamental thought, is proved by the decla- 
ration: by reason of this we believe [év 
Tovt@—propter hoc—tiotrevousv bTt and 
Seo éFEG7ATeEc].—I. e. from the belief that 
Thou didst personally and miraculously come 
forth from God, faith draweth the deduction 
and reconcileth us to the fact that Thou wilt in 
like manner go to the Father. ’Ev rotro 
(propter hoc), therefore, does not mean: on ac- 
count of this that Thou hast just imparted to us, 
we do now believe that Thou camest forth from 
the Father,—but—in accordance with the words 
of Jesus—: supported by this conviction that 
Thou didst come forth from the Father, we be- 
lieve the rest also. The first half of Thy life 
doth explain to us the second. And thus is also 
Meyer’s interpretation set aside: they confess to 
haye found a new and special reason for posi- 
tiveness in their existent belief in the divine ori- 
gin of Christ. [Meyer makes 67: dependent on 
mlorevouev and indicative of the object (not the 
ground) of faith.—P. S.] 

Ver. 81. Ye do now believe [*Aprze 
mtotevere. Comp. ver. 27, memcorevKare Ort, etc., 
and xvii. 8, ériorevoay O71, etc.—P.S.]—In read- 





* (“They so little understand Him as not even to understand 
that they did not understand; for they were as babes (parvult 
enim erant).” Similarly Lampe: “ They are annoyed that they 
should be accounted by their Master as unskilful and in need 
of another Teacher. .. And thus they goso far as to contradict 
Christ and dispute His plain words, and deny that He was 
speaking enigmatically to them.” ‘This istoo strong. The dis- 
ciples caught a glimpse at the truth and hastily inferred that 
the pentecostal time had already come for the év mappynoig Aa- 
Aciv. Calvin: Ezultant ante tempus perinde acst quis nummo 
uno auree divitem se putaret. The stress lies on vvv, as con- 
trasted with the future AaAjow and amayyeA@, ver. 25.— 
{P; 82] 








ing the sentence as a question, with Euthym. 
Zigab., Olshausen and others,* we should over- 
look the fact that Christ actually acknowledges 
the upsoaring of their faith,—a fact evidenced 
by the very restriction that follows. Liicke 
dubiously declares against the reading of the 
proposition as a question; Meyer is more de- 
cided in his recognition of the concession there- 
in expressed;+ Bengel takes said concession in 
too unconditional a sense: nunc habeo, quod volut 
et volo; opposed to the latter view are the re- 
strictive dp7s and the subsequent words of Christ. 
[Bengel takes the following words as intended to 
strengthen the faith of the disciples against the 
gathering storm.—P.S. ] 

Ver. 32. Behold, the hour cometh.— 
Not the hour when your faith shall cease (see 
Luke xxii. 32), but the hour when it shall fail 
to stand the test,—when, therefore, it shall be 
characterized as an enthusiasm or rapture. The 
impulse and inspiration of faith must mature 
into the settled mind of faith.—It is already 
come [éAf#AvVev], saith the Lord, with a 
presentiment of the approaching crisis.—That 
ye will be scattered [iva oxopTiodare 
éxaorocg eic Ta idea], with iva; this is the 
destiny of the hour. See Matt. xxvi. 31, Zech. 
xiii. 7. [The passage of the prophet Zechariah, 
from which the ocxopmic37re of our text is taken 
is more fully quoted by Matthew and reads thus: 
‘“‘Awake, QO sword against My Shepherd, and 
against the man that is My fellow” (My associate, 
My equal, nearest kinsman—the Messiah), ‘saith 
the Lord of hosts: smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered” (the dispersion of the 
disciples at the crucifixion, and then of the Jew- 
ish nation), ‘‘and I will turn My hand upon the: 
little ones” (the humble followers of Christ, the 
poor of the flock). Comp. the Notes in Com. on 
Matthew, p. 478.—P. S.]—To his own busi- 
ness or interests. We would not translate ei¢ 
Ta idca: to his own property or home.{ Comp. 
Is. lili. 6. A man’s peculiar possessions were 
no hindrance to the kosvwvia, but the latter was 
shaken by the circumstance of every man’s seek- 
ing safety in his own way.—And leave Me 
alone [xkapyé pdvov aggre]. To this degree 
shall their faith waver.—Going one’s own way, 
and leaving Christ alone, are reciprocal ideas. 
[This allusion implies a rebuke, most gently and 
lovingly expressed, but all the more deeply and 
humbly to be felt afterwards by the disciples. 
As a man, Christ was keenly alive to the law of 
sympathy, and their temporary desertion in the 
hour of need, when a friend proves to be a friend 
indeed, must have wounded Him to the quick; 
but the absence of human help was more than 
made up by the constant presence of His hea- 
venly Father, and in the clear consciousness of 
this presence, He soared calmly and serenely over 





* [Also Calvin, E.V., De Wette, Tischendorf, Hengsten- 
berg, Ewald; comp. i. 51; xiii. 38; xx. 29.—P. §.] 

+ [So also Bengel, Stier, Alford, Godet. See TexruaL 
Norte 3.—P. §8.] 

{[So Meyer: Seine eigene Aufenthaltstdtte ; Godet: dans leur 
domicile. The sense depends on the connection: in ch. xix. 
27 ra iéva means John’s home; while in ch. i. 11 it means 
the Jewish people. Here we are to undrstand mere generally 
their own ways and interests which the disciples had left be- 
fore in order to follow Christ; comp. Luke xviii. 28, where 
Peter says: yucis adykauev mavta Kat NKodovbjoapev TOL. 
So also Bengel and Alford.—P. S8.] 
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the clouds of loneliness caused by the unfaith- 
fulness of men.—P. S. ] 

And (yet) I am not alone. [«ai—adversa- 
tive, and yet, an emphatic and pathetic use of 
«al, accompanied by a pause and unexpectedly 
introducing the opposite, as often in John (see 
Meyer and Alford)—oi« eivi mdvoc, bre 6 
matyp met’? émov éorev.—P.S8.]. One of 
the sublimest and profoundest sayings. He will 
remain confident of the counsel, guidance, ap- 
proval and presence of His Father and will pre- 
serve this confidence even throughout the darkest 
moment (Eli, Eli, eic.). [The exclamation on 
the cross, Matt. xxvil. 46, proceeded from a 
momentary feeling of desertion by the Father, 
with an underlying faith in His presence; hence 
He addressed Him still as His God, and His will 
continued subject to Him, as in the agony of 
Gethsemane. Comp. the Notes on Matthew, p. 
526.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 33. These things have I spoken, 
ete.—[The concluding farewell word of these 
farewell discourses, revealing the deepest tender- 
ness and suavity of affection, and indicating the 
one object: to give them His peace in this evil 
world, with courage and strength to overcome 
the world onthe ground of His own triumph 
which He sees already completed.—P. S.] The 
reference of ravra is not necessarily to the last 
ravta alone; it refers to the whole of the fare- 
well-discourses. We must recollect that the 
denial of Peter, and the disciples’ inability to 
follow the Lord, form the starting-point of these 
discourses. To this thought, the occasion of the 
farewell-discourses, He has now, at their con- 
clusion, returned, In their despondency they 
shall be preserved from despair.—That in Me 
ye may have peace [iva év épol ei- 
ogvnv éxnrte]. Inantithesis to the tribulation 
prepared for them by the world. Jn Me: Lu- 
ther: In My word; Tholuck: In vital commu- 
nion with Me (after Gerhard, Lampe).* We 
may not apprehend the antithesis in as purely 
objective a sense as attaches to it when applied 
to the ripened Christian; it has its subjective side 
as well. Through faith in His word and through 
the keeping of the same, they were in Christ to 
an extent that sufficed for the preservation of 
their peace; but also in the world still, to an ex- 
tent that necessitated their endurance of a tri- 
bulation perilous to their souls. This was their 
final departure out of the world to full commu- 
nion with Him. Hence there was need for the 
exhortation: be of good cheer, and for the sub- 
sequent high-priestly, intercessory prayer. 

[On cipfvn comp. notes on ch. xiv. 27; on VAtrnic, 
xvi. 21; xv. 18 ff. Peace embraces all that con- 
stitutes rest, contentment and true happiness of 
heart on the basis of the Christian salvation and 
vital union with Christ. Zribulation is both 
persecution from without and distress from with- 
in. The happiness of Christians in this life 
is subject to frequent interruptions and dis- 
turbances from their own remaining infirmities 


and sins as well as from an ungodly world. Yet 
deep down at the bottom peace continues to 





* [So also Meyer: “Living and moving in Me.” Comp. 
“This presupposes the return from the scattering in 
ver. 32,—the branches again gathered in the Vine” (Alford). 


xv. 7. 


—P. 8.] 


to do the same;” comp. 1 John v. 4, 5. 
I, not you—is emphatic and gives prominence to 
that unique personality, whose victory secures 
all subsequent victories and makes His church 
indestructible.—P. 8.] In the spirit of the fare- 
well-discourses, this is the anticipatory celebra- 
tion of His victory, or the perfect assurance of 
victory, expressed in an anticipatory celebra- 
tion. 
future event to be expressed in the Perfect tense 
for the reason that His whole course hitherto 
had been a victory over the world. The three- 
fold victory over its Just, in particular, was de- 
cided in the story of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness (Matt. iv.); the first of the three great 
victories over the anguish of the world was de- 
cided in the triumph over Judas (see chap. xiii. 
31). 
i caiAbaL of His victory. Be of good cheer, 1. e. 
this victory shall also conduct them past the tri- 
bulation which is in the world. This joyfulness 
of believers, in reliance on the victory of Christ, 
first displays itself in the life of the apostles (see 
Rom. viii.; 1 John v. 4, etc.) 


reign, however much the surface of the ocean of 
life may be agitated by wind and storm.—P. S. ] 

But be of good cheer [4444 Sapoeire]. 
—The strengthening of their weakness in their 
impending tribulation. [A living commentary 
of this Sapceire is especially the apostle Paul; 
comp. Rom. viii. 87; 2 Cor. ii. 14; iv. 7ff.; vi. 
4ff.; xii. 9; his speech before Felix and Festus, 
etc. (Meyer).—P. 8.]—I have overcome the 


world. [iyo vevixnnka Tov Kéopoy, “not 


only before you, but for you, that ye may be able 
"Eyo— 


It was the more proper, however, for this 


These were the pledge of the full accom- 


[With a cheering shout of victory Christ closes 


His farewell-discourses to the disciples; but this 
was an anticipation of faith, which was to be re- 
alized by the omnipotent power of God; and 
hence, going forth to the last and decisive con- 
flict with the prince of darkness, He pours out 
His heart in prayer to the Father for Himself, 
His disciples, and the whole future congregation 
of believers. 


See next chapter.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(On Chap. xvi. 16-33.) 


1. In the preceding section Christ clearly 
distinguishes His presence with the disciples 


from the future presence of the Holy Ghost with 


them. But now He reveals to them the prospect 
of Himself speedily being with them again in a 
new form. By this can be meant, in the first in- 
stance, nothing else than the Resurrection, with 
its manifestations; that, however, is at the same 
time a symbol and pledge of the general fact of 
their future meeting ;—of their meeting by means 
of viewing Christ in spirit, of their meeting on 
the way to the Father and in the Father’s House, 
and of their meeting in the Parousia. With the 
Holy Ghost He Himself shall re-appear to them 
in His glory. The new day of Christ is but one 
day, and also the eternal seeing of Him again in 
faith is essentially one seeing. 

2. A little while [ver. 16]. -The one and the 
other pixpdv are symbolical of the alternation of 
Good Friday and Easter periods in the Church; 


-an-alternation regularly continuing until.the day 


of Christ’s appearing. The Apostles studied 


CHAP. XVI. 16-38. 
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this pckpév their whole lives long; but when 
proclaiming, as they did, ever and anon, during 
the tribulations of the early Church: the Lord 
cometh quickly, it isthe last time, the last hour, 
they announced a religious date, established 
through the fellowship of the Christian spirit 
with the Spirit of God and Christ, before whom a 
thousand years are as one day and one day as a 
thousand years (2 Pet. iii. 8); and it is a de- 
cided mistake of modern exegetes td be continu- 
ally regarding this religious date of a lofty, 
apostolic view of the world, as a chronological 
date of chiliastic error. The same Paul who, in 
a religious sense, proclaimed: ‘‘The ord cometh 
quickly” (1 Thess.), in the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians opposed the chronological misun- 
derstanding by the declaration: The Lord cometh 
not so soon; and the same John who wrote the 
words: ‘It is the last hour” (1 John ii. 18), 
did in Revelation likewise depict the grand suc- 
cession of the ages until the appearing of Christ. 

8. Ver. 20. The distress of the disciples, the joy 
of the world. And the joy of the disciples? 
Here the Lord has not carried out the parallel, 
for the joy of the disciples is tobe the Evangel 
for the world, and only to the impenitent portion 
of the world shall it be an occasion of lamenta- 
tion. Hence-homilists, in completing the second 
antithesis also, are but conditionally correct. 
Only the impenitent world with its distressful 
lamentations, forms a contrast to the joy of the 
disciples. 

4, [Ver. 21.] The sufferings of Christ were the 
birth-pangs of the Theocracy, which made them- 
selves felt in the disciples, the true children of 
the Theoscracy. Christ’s resurrection, however, 
was, in reality, the birth of the eternal man into the 
eternal world, simultaneously with which birth 
the new mankind, as a whole, was born into the 
world. When He died, the great work of God 
was finished; when He rose, the eternal God- 
Man was perfected. With Him the Church, the 
new mankind, was born. On this birth see 
Rev. xii. 1; on the First-born, Col. i. 18; on the 
congenitive humanity, Col. iii. 1. Comp. the 
note on Cl. 1 of ver. 22, p. 497. 

5. Ver. 22. All Christianity is an alternation 
of mourning and joy, as the natural life is an al- 
ternation of joy and sorrow; parting grief and 
joy of meeting, in the highest sense. Joy not 
to be taken away: An alternation in spiritual, 
as in natural things, but in an inverse order. 
6: Verily, verily, etc. (ver. 23): the solemnly 
asseverated, absolute hearableness of prayer in 
that degree in which it is prayer; and His Amen 
a prophecy of-a hearing, spoken by the’ Spirit 
of prayer. 
~ 7. The Christian life is a spiritual life in which 
inquiries and researches are transformed into 
entreaties and experiences, ver. 24. That great 
day of New Testament spiritual life is a day 
when men shall live in the communion of the 
Father, the Son-and the Holy Ghost, a day when 
men shall walk in the manifestation of heaven 
upon earth. See notes to ver. 23. ! 

8. Perfect joy, and life in the Spirit are one. 
An exhortation to Pentecostal prayer. See note 
to last clause of ver. 24. 

9. [Ver. 25.] To a man in an unenlightened 
state, every discourse, even one which in a direct 


manner presents ideas to the mind, becomes a 
parabolic speech; to a man in a condition of en- 
lightenment, every discourse, even the figura- 
tive, parabolical one, becomes an undraped word 
of revelation ; just as the unconverted man has, 
in addition to the [Mosaic] Law another Law in 
the Gospel, while the converted man finds, added 
to his Gospel, another Gospel in the Law. Law 
and symbol are the indivisible forms of revela- 
tion for the pious of tender age; the law for the 
heart and conscience, the symbol for the under- 
standing ; whereas, on the other hand, the Gos- 
pel and spiritual. speech are the inseparable 
forms of revelation for the believer who has at- 
tained to maturity ; see note to ver. 25. Life in 
the Spirit is a life in the ever new revelation, in 
the everlasting Gospel, Rev. xiv. 6. 

10. [Ver. 26.] In the life of the faithful, 
Christ’s intercession coincides with the immedi- 
ate prayer of the Holy Spirit within the heart 
(Rom. viii. 26), in which latter prayer the mani- 
festations of the Father’s love are announced. 

11. [Ver. 28.] The one half of the life of 
Christ,—namely, His personal coming, as the 
Son of God, from the Father—is the key to the 
other half—His going, in divine glory, to the 
Father. 

12. [Vers. 29, 30.] The disciples, in obtaining 
from the Lord their first general view of His 
entire life and course, also experienced a fore- 
taste of the Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is 
the divine life in its central unity. Hence the 
first illumination touching the life of Christ and 
of all the divine manifestations in general, com- 
pleted in the ascension, is the instrumentality 
for the reception of the Holy Ghost; as the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost is the instru- 
mentality for the full, undivided view of the life 
of Jesus in its unity. The unit is needful and 
unity indispensable. © This is so much a law of 
life, that always with the dismemberment of the 
patchwork of knowledge, life takes its departure, 
but with its centralization, life is evolved. For 
this cause, poly-history is an inanimate, true 
science a living, thing. For this cause, legality 
through ordinances is lost in death, while from 
central saving faith it develops an abundant life 
in God-like virtues. Eventhe pantheistic feel- 
ing of all-oneness (Alleinsgefihl) displays a rich 
shimmering of spirit; but a shimmering as false 
as pantheism itself, in its antagonism to person- 
ality. We do not doubt that the disciples had, 
in that moment, a glimpse of Pentecost. 

13, This glimpse was, however, the last mo- 
ment of their pre-Pentecostal enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm is the blossom of the new life—a blos- 
som, in prophetic times, so gloriously unfolding 
in the prophetic word. But enthusiasm must 
first pass through mortal suffering, to the end 
that it may set into fruit, into fire-proof dispo- 
sition of mind. Such trial, therefore, was now 
imminent even upon the disciples, according to 
ver. 32. 

14. Ver. 33. Christ’s peace in the faithful on 
earth, is heaven upon earth, They have this 
peace in Him; in the world they have anguish. 
What is yet wanting to the fulness of peace, shall 
be supplied by the courage and confidence in- 
spired by the thought that He has overcome the 
world, Peace is made entire by cheerful confi 
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dence, as salvation through patience, Rom. viii. 
25; see 1 John v. 4. 
15. Christ alone, and yet not alone in His hour 
of suffering. See note to last clause of ver. 32. 
16. The farewell-discourses of Jesus: dis- 
' courses speaking peace, warning, consolation, vic- 
tory. Ver. 33. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


(On vers. 16-88.) 


How heaven and earth are now through Christ 

already made one in reality, with a view to their 
one day becoming one in actual manifestation 
’ also.—The great word of the Lord: a little while; 
1. A little while and ye shall not see Me; 2. a 
little while and ye see Me again.—How we, in 
company with the disciples, have to make a life- 
long study of the words: a little while.—Alter- 
nation betwixt Good Friday and Easter periods: 
1. In the life of Christ, 2. in that of the Church, 
3. in that of the individual Christian, 4. in that 
of the whole present age of the world.—The 
history of the natural birth of man, a symbol 
of the history of the higher life.—Christ, as the 
First-born from the dead, is the First-born for 
the kingdom of everlasting life-—The blossom 
of the highest heavens in the low, earthly world. 
—The brightest day (ver. 23), preceded by the 
darkest hour (ver. 82).—The Christian life as 
the joy of fresh seeing: 1 The seeing of Christ 
again, perfect joy; 2. perfect joy a pledge of 
all Christian re-seeing, ver. 22.—And on that 
day: 1. Easter-day as Sunday, 2. Sunday as 
Easter-day.—The new and great God’s Day of 
the Resurrection: 1. One day as a thousand 
years; 2. a thousand years as one day.—How 
all our questioning and searching should termi- 
nate in faithful prayer, ver. 23.—Acceptable 
prayer, vers. 23, 24.—Prayer in the name of Jesus. 
—The distinction of parabolic speech and spi- 
ritual speech: 1. In the word of revelation ; 2. in 
the word of the Church; 3. in the ear of the Chris- 
tian.—Tokens of salvation in fidelity to Jesus: 
1. Prayer urged in His name guarantees us His 
intercession; 2. love to Him is our guaranty that 
the Father loves us; 3. the belief that He has 
come unto us from the Father is our guaranty 
that He has gone for us to the Father; 4. the 
word that He has spoken unto us is our guaranty 
that He will tell us all things.—The blissful mo- 
ment of the disciples a foretoken of their darkest 
hour.—Even though the congregation be scat- 
tered, Christ standeth firm on the battle-ground. 
—Christ alone and not alone.—How Christ hath 
armed His people for their warfare, ver. 33. 
_ The Christian’s peace in the tribulation of the 
world: 1. How the peace of Christ and tribula- 
tion in the world demand one another; 2. the 
peace of Christ a source of tribulation in the 
world; 8. tribulation in the world a token of 
the peace of Christ.—The peace of Christ as a 
victory over the tribulation in the world: 1. 
How, as peace in Christ, it calls forth tribulation 
in the world; 2. how, as peace through Christ, 
it inspires courage and cheerfulness, and exalts 
a man above the tribulation of the world. 

On the Pericope Jubilate (Gospel for the Third 
Sunday after Easter), vers. 16-28. Christianity, 
as the highest vicissitude betwixt sorrow and joy, 





contrasted with the worldly life as the highest 
vicissitude of joy and sorrow.—The word of the 
Lord, a little while: 1. An enigma to the dis- 
ciples (vers. 16-19); 2. a prophetic type in the 
mouth of the Lord (vers. 19-22); 3. a blissful 
contemplation and experience in the new life of 
the children of His Spirit.—The natal hour of 
the natural man a type of the natal hour of the 
kingdom of God: 1. Symbol of the woman; 2. 
symbol of the child.—Every human being a 
token of the change between sadness and joy in 
the kingdom of God: 1. With anguish expected 
and born; 2. jubilantly received and welcomed 
into life.—The winning of life from out the peril 
of death: 1. In the natural life; 2. in the spiri- 
tual life.—Out of supreme renunciation the ful- 
filment of all desires, ver. 28.—The weeping and 
lamenting of the godly,—how it is changed into 
filial entreaties, proffered with heavenly confi- 
dence.—In the way of Christ all lost, all gained. 
—The heaviest hour (ver. 21), the womb of the 
most glorious day (ver. 23).—The word of the 
Pericope: Be joyful! 

On the Pericope Rogate (Gospel for the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter), vers. 23-30. The new life 
of the faithful in the day of salvation: 1. Anew 
speaking of believers to the Lord (ask nothing, 
ask in the name of Jesus); 2. a new speaking 
of the Lord to believers (not through parables, 
but through the immediate word of the Spirit) ; 
38. anew order of conversation (He anticipates all 
their questions wit His answers).—The day of 
salvation: 1. A day of blissful silence in view of 
the revelation of Christ (ver. 23); 2. a day of. 
blissful prayer in view of the revelation of the 
Father (ver. 26).—The new life a praying in the 
name of Jesus: 1. A new craving, in contem- 
plating His heavenly personality, for the tull 
manifestation of the personal kingdom; 2. a new 
praying, trusting in the victorious right of His 
personality ; 8. a new striving in the strength 
emanating from His personality.—The old and 
the new order of things in the Kingdom of God: 
1, A communion of disciples, a communion of 
apostles (ver. 23); 2. a praying in general, an 
asking in His name; 8. an asking for the renun- 
ciation of all things ; an asking for the granting 
of all things; 4. a parabolic word, a word of 
spirit and knowledge; 5. the consciousness of 
human love to the Lord, the consciousness of being 
divinely loved by the Father; 6. belief in the 
mission of Christ, belief in the life of Christ as 
perfected in the humiliation and exaltation.— 
How Christ’s discourse concerning the Pente- 
costal time procured for the disciples the first 
blissful ante-celebration of that Peutecostal time. 
—tThe word of the Pericope: Pray! 

Starke: Of the disciples’ state of mourning 
and rejoicing.—Hepineger: Our tribulation is 
temporal, 2 Cor. iv. 17; Is. liv. 7; Ps. xxx. 5.— 
Men are always desiring to know how it shall 
fare with them in the world; here they are in- 
formed: They shall experience a constant alter- 
nation of joy and sorrow.—Men often do not 
understand the best consolation, it being. for the 
most part, enveloped in what appears to them 
the greatest cross.—CramerR: It is a vexatious 
order of things in this world, that the godly weep, 
and the wicked laugh, believers mourn, and sin- 
ners rejoice, Job xxi. 7; Jer. xii. 1; Ps. Ixxiii. 3 


GHAP, XVI. 16-33. 





But there shall follow a different alternation in 
which all will be. reversed.—The best cometh 
last.—Woman is saved through child-bearing, if 
she abide in the faith, 1 Tim. ii. 15 —If the phy- 
sical birth be so hard, what must the spiritual 
be!—O blissful pains, blessed labor! 2 Cor. xii. 
10.—Worldly joy is unstable, and an evil hour 
sweepeth all away, but the joy of eternal life 
hath no end, 1 Pet. i. 4.—On ver. 26. Teachers 
particularly, as also other Christians, must ac- 
commodate themselves to the weak as much as is 
possible, and deal with them according to their 
simplicity, if they desire that their labor should 
not be in vain among them.—HepincER: God 


leads from one glory to another, until the face, 


of Christ is fully uncovered.—There is still much 
of the knowledge of God, our heavenly Father, 
in arrears to us; but what we do not learn here, 
we shall certainly know in heaven.—As wine 
issues from grapes when they are pressed, and 
as spices, when bruised, give forth a powerful 
odor, so the tribulation of believers beareth glo- 
rious fruits, Eph. vi. 13.—Nowhere in the world 
is there rest for a child of God, but (everywhere) 
anguish only; in Christ, however, his Redeemer, 
he finds peace. 

Lisco: The spiritual (and not simply spiritual) 
re-seeing, ¢. e. the new spiritual fellowship with 
Jesus, is for His people the ground of an inde- 
structible joy.—Guriacu: The death of Christ, 
with all its effects upon His people, was the birth- 
pain of the new man upon earth; from His death 
there issued forth a new mankind unto the re- 
surrection.—The joy which at that time sprang 
up, was an imperishable one, for the new man 
was, through Christ’s resurrection, born forever, 
i. e. the redemption, with its infinite, eternal re- 
sults, might not cease, but must grow into in- 
finitude. The last words (ye shall ask me nothing) 
are to be understood similarly to Jer. xxxi. 34. 
The condition upon which ye then, after the Holy 
Ghost has led you into the whole truth (ver. 13), 
shall enter, sustains the same relation to your 

"present one that the condition of a mature and 
intelligent man bears to that of a child, who must 
frame a separate question with regard to each 
thing, because he is ignorant of the centre and 
connection of the whole.—The whole, full mean- 
ing of the name of Jesus was first explained to 
them by His death and glorification.—In the 
filial relationship itself, the free love of the Fa- 
ther is sovereign, so that in that relationship we 
have free access to Him.—Braune: Jesus does 
not say: a child; He says,—that a man is born 
—a man, still undeveloped, yet present, with all 


his hopeful powers, dispositions and destinies, in 


the child. The very pangs pierced the spring of 
out-gushing joy.—Tears are oft-times the dew- 
drops on the grass and the flower, by which 
names man is designated, Is. xl. 7; chap. xxvi. 
17; lxvi. 7; Jer. iv. 31.—Every affliction (reli- 
giously applied), is a birth, in which the new 
man, or some gracious addition to the new man, 
is born.—Where religion is, there is prayer; but 
as the one varies, so also does the other. In 
Homer the Priest is called a Pray-er. 

Hevsner: The application of this saying to 
parting and meeting is very obvious and almost 
worn out. But the saying is deeper. It is the 
key to the knowledge of divine Providence.— 
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(In sooth, the highest meeting of blessed spirits 
in the kingdom of Christ has the most perfect 
depth and is a final aim of Providence.)—The 
words: ‘A little while,’ contain much consola-~ 
tion for those who are in bodily distress, poverty, 
sickness,—for those who sorrow, etc.—The im- 
patient man, indeed, would fain object: that 
is no puxpdv—it is a paxpdv.—Why does God 
part good men?—Hear His word, 1. Thou 
mourner; 2. thou child of fortune; 3.thou 
presumptuous sinner, 4. thou faithful and 
godly Christian!—We should regard the thought 
of the future meeting not simply as a joyous 
one, but also as a thought full of solemnity 
and warning. For many a one the re-seeing 
of others will be fearful.—Our spiritual life, also, 
is subject to vicissitudes. At onetime we see 
Christ; at another we see Him not. The Chris- 
tian’s art is patiently to wait.—Vers. 17, 18. God’s 
ways are often dark sayings to us also. The joy 
of the world is a brief joy, the suffering of the 
just is a brief suffering.—The recollection of 
sufferings endured out of love to, and for the 
sake of, God, is that which gives sanctity and 
dignity to joy.—Ver. 21. This simile reveals the 
tender interest which Jesus felt in mother-woes 
and mother-joys. Hence it must be refreshing 
to sensitive and pious mothers. Jesus bestowed 
a glance upon them. (Veith.)—Worldly joy and 
the dead Christ; spiritual joy and the living 
Christ.—Vigorous pangs are an indication of 
vigorous births; it is so also in spiritual things. 
—(Fenneberg): The children of God have three 
kinds of birthdays: 1. The natural one. Then 
they weep; their kinsmen rejoice. 2. The new 
birth. Then, also, do they often weep piteously ; 
the angels in heaven rejoice. 8. The day of: 
death (celebrated among the martyrs in the an- 
cient Church asa birth-day). Their end is not 
without tears and woe, but after that an eternal 
rejoicing begins. 

Jubilate-Pericope. [Vers. 16-23.] HnuBner: 
The grief of the Apostles at their separation from . 
Jesus: 1. Description (source, effects). 2. Ap- 
plication.—The tender love of Jesus for His 
weak, mourning disciples.—Of prayer in Jesus’ 
name: No Christian prayer remains unheard.— 
Kant would not pray; but in his last hours he 
folded his hands. Spinoza could not pray, and 
wept because he could not.—Ability to pray isa 
sure indication of our own inner life, of our 
Christian condition. When we pray and learn 
to pray in Christ’s name, there begins a new pe- 
riod in our life.—Prayer makes the spirit serene. 
—Ver. 25. (Luther): His words were dark and 
recondite to the disciples; it was as if He spoke 
with them in an unknown tongue; for as yet 
they had no experience of what He told them 
and knew not what sort of a kingdom Christ 
would establish. Hence, in accordance with the 
judgment of Jesus, an entirely new life-period 
must set in at such time as we begin to pray in 
Jesus’ name, nay, to call upon Himself.—In the 
same sense in which He now leaves the world— 
personally, therefore—He had come forth from 
God.—Ver. 30. Now we know, etc. Whence did 
they know this? Because Jesus could thus read 
their hearts. 





Rogate-Pericope. [23-380.] Heuser: Spirit 
of Christian prayer.—Close connection of our 
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praying with our whole Christian piety.—Prayer 
the breath of spiritual life.—Doubts as to the 
blessing of prayer.—Causes of the non-hearing 
of prayer.—Prayer as the highest honor.—Ver. 
32. When thou art deserted of all, fear not, so 
God but be with thee._Who stands with Christ, 
and cleaves to Him, takes part in His victory. 

Gossner: The humble and ingenuous ‘man, 
failing to understand some passage in God’s word, 
asks and learns; the proud and disingenuous 
man takes occasion thereat to despise or reject 
that word.—Ver. 19. Jesus advances to meet 
those who honestly desire truth and helps them 
out of their doubts. He anticipates their ques- 
tions.—All is brought forth in anguish.—He was 
taken from them then (at His ascension); not so 
joy, Luke xxiv. 52.—Sinee that time they do 
ever see Him in spirit; He is:at home with them; 
they are His house and His dwelling-place, John 
xiv. 23; Heb. iii.—There is a saying that peo- 
ple who have seen spectres are never glad any 
more, so long as they live. One who has seen 
Him can never grow sad. It isa privilege of 
God’s children to pray to the Father in Jesus’ name. 
—This promise: Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, eéc., presupposes that our hearts and minds 
are in harmony with the Saviour.—Ver. 27. Men 
have such sorry thoughts about the Father, as if 
He were a hard man, with whom a legion of in- 
tercessors must speak for us and constrain and 
compel Him, as it were. But the Son of the Fa- 
ther tells a very different tale about Him.—Ver. 
28. Thus must we too leave the world, if we would 
approach the Father.—His eternal outgoing, or 
birth from the Father, His coming and being 
born in the flesh as Man, His regeneration (birth 
of glorification)—by means of His death, resur- 
rection and ascension—unto an everlasting, di- 
vine-human life in glory, are three births worthy 
of our-wonder and admiration and constraining 
our worship. 

Scuiuimrmacuer: The glorifying of the Lord 
forms part of the essential and imperishable 
work of the Holy Ghost.—The form of the Re- 
deemer is set up forall ages in imperishable 
glory within the souls of the faithful, through 
the work of the Spirit whom’ He has poured out 
upon His Church.—The Father loveth you because, 
ete. The Father loveth us in the Son and will also 
be loved only in the Son.—Z am not alone. He 
would comfort us with this’ truth,—that though 
we, from weakness, should leave Him alone, He 
yet is not alone, but His Father is with Him.— 
How could’ we‘derive comfort from the thought 
that the Lord has overcome the world, if we were 
not assured that He has overcome the world in 
our hearts. 

Besser: The final aim of all God’s dealings 
with Christians, especially of all our experiencein 
prayer, is this: “‘ that our joy may be perfected.” 
Not seeing ‘occasions: sorrow; seeing occasions 
joy. ‘It isa blessed ‘thing that ‘back of the 
little while of sorrowful: not’ seeing, 30 soon over 
and gone, ‘there lies a ‘future of''yoyful seeing 
which shall never pass away.—The seeing again: 
The Pentecostal coming and’ seeing forms the 
rentral point, that of Haster is preparatory there- 
to, that of the last day is its completion.—And 
thus did the ancient Church understand the mat- 
ter, for she has taken the Gospels for the four 








Sundays from Jubilate to Hxaudi all out of the 
farewell-discourse in which Easter and Pente- 
cost tones ring out: together.—His speech is 
triply incomprehensible to them: in the first 
place, they know not what sort of a seeing shall 
succeed the not seeing; in the second place, they 
meditate fruitlessly upon the marvellous because 
(‘‘because I go to the Father’’) and are unable 
to lay hold on the glorious fruit of His departure; 
lastly and thirdly (this they purposely thrust 
forward as particularly enigmatical), the hasty 
alternation between seeing and not seeing, the 
little while, they regard as wonderful exceed- 
ingly.—The sigh of St. Bernard: OQ thou. little; 
litile while, how long thou art! And the: still 
more ancient sigh of David: Lord, how long! 
(Ps. vi. 8; xiii. 1,2; Ixxxix. 47).—We must 
have patience if we would arrive at the true 
Jubilate. —Ps. xxx. 11.—ls. xxvi. 17-20.—In 
those forty hours of travail the disciples wept 
and wailed as if there were on earth none but 
sinners godlessly laughing in their: sin and sin- 
ners helplessly weeping over their sin (Stier).— 
‘©There is none whom the heavenly Father 
calleth Benjamin (son of my right hand), whom 
the Church, his mother, hath not first called 
Benoni (son of my sorrows)” (J. Gerhard). 
—Rey. xii.—John xx. 20, comp. with Luke xxiv. 
52.—A white sheet (carte blanche), says Spener, 
subscribed beneath with His holy name, to be 
filled in above by ourselves with our petitions. 
—‘‘If J do not deserve that my prayer should be 
heard, nevertheless Christ, in whose name I offer 
the same, doth abundantly deserve a hearing.” 
(Luther).—If ever a request is denied us, it is 
because it is out of tune with the grand petition: 
Grant us but salvation.—‘‘Whoso saith ‘Our 
Father,’ doth embrace in this one prayer the 
forgiveness of sins, justification, sanctification, 
redemption, sonship and heirship to God, brother- 
hood with the Only-begotten One, and the whole 
plenitude of the gifts of the Holy Spirit” (Chry- 
sostom).—Vers. 26, 27. How should He not love 
those who become one with Him in the love of the 
Beloved ?—“ Threefold is the way which Christ 
trod for the salvation of the children of men: The 
way of love (from heaven to earth), the way of 
obedience (unto the death on the cross), the way 
of glory (return to the Father ”’).—J. Gerhard. 
(According to-ver. 28, however, the way is a two- 
fold one.)—Ye shall be scattered, Zech, xiii. 7; 
Matt. xxvi. 81.—The: Father is: with me. John 
Huss comforted: himself with this saying in his 
lonely dungeon.—Ver. 83.: It is the peace of 
Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 9, 10; Is. ix. 6, 7; Rev. v. 5), 
of the celestial Solomon, Song viii. 10.—* Peace 
in Christ isthat on which all Christian essence 
reposes. This peace shall have no end in time, 
but is itself the end of all our holy endeavors ” 
(Augustine).—In order that'we might have peace 
in Him, did the’ Lord-speak these things. is 
word brings us peace.—Peace must triumph over 
anguish.—‘*’ Tis won! ’Tis won! He crieth; dang :r 
and trouble are over. Weneed not struggle and 
war. All is done already. The world, death 
and the devil lie vanquished and prostrate; 
heaven, righteousness and life are victorious ”’ 
(Luther).* 


* (Here follow a number of themes for sermons, which are 
omitted.—P. 8.] 
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(Craven: From Augustine: Vers. 16-22. The 
bringing forth is compared to sorrow, the birth 
to joy, which is especially true in the birth of a 
boy.—And your joy no man taketh from you: their 
joy is Christ.—Nor yet in this bringing forth of 
joy, are we entirely without joy to lighten our 
sorrow, but, as the Apostle saith, we rejoice in 
hope: for even the woman, to whom we are com- 
pared, rejoiceth more for her future offspring, 
than she sorrows for her present pain.—Ver. 23. 
The word whatsoever, must not be understood to 
mean anything, but something which with refer- 
ence to obtaining the life of blessedness is not 
nothing. That is not sought in the Saviour’s 
name, which is sought to the hindering of our 
salvation; for by, in My name, must be under- 
stood not the mere sound of the syllables, but 
that which is rightly signified by that sound. 
He who holds any notion concerning Christ, 
which should not be held, does not ask in His 
name. But he who thinks rightly of Him, asks 
in His name, and receives what he asks, if it be 
not against his eternal salvation: he receives 
when itis right he should receive; for some things 
are only denied at present in order to be granted 
at a more suitable time.—Ver. 24. This full joy 
is not carnal, but spiritual, and it will be full 
when it is so great that nothing can be added to 
it.—And this is that full joy, than which nothing 
can be greater, viz. to enjoy God, the Trinity, in 
the image of Whom we are made.—Ver. 26. Ai 
that day ye shall ask in My name: What shall we 
have to ask for in a future life, when all our de- 
sires shall be satisfied? Asking implies the want 
of something.—Ver. 30. He asked questions of 
men not in order to learn Himself, but to teach 
them.—Ver. 31. He reminds them of their weak 
tender age in respect of the inner man. 

[From Curysostom: Ver. 21. He shows that 
sorrow brings forth joy, short sorrow infinite 
joy, by an example from nature; ‘A woman when 
she is in travail hath sorrow, etc.—By this example 
He also intimates that He loosens the chains of 
death, and creates men anew.—Ver. 28. It was 
consolatory to them to hear of His resurrection, 
and how He came from God, and went to God: 
the one was a proof that their faith in Him was 
not vain; the other that they would still be 
‘under His protection, 
~ [From Grecory: Ver. 83. As if He said, 
Have Me within you to comfort you, because you 
will have the world without you.—From BEDE: 
Ver. 21. AS a man is said to be born when he 
comes out of his mother’s womb into the light of 
day, so may he be said to be born who from out 
‘of the prison of the body, is raised to the light 
eternal.—From Ancuin: Ver. 20. This speech 
of our Lord’s is applicable to all believers who 
strive through present tears and afflictions to at- 
tain to the joys eternal. While the righteous 
weep, the world rejoiceth; for having no hope 
of the joys to come, all its delight is in the pre- 
sent.—Ver. 21. The woman is the holy Church, 
‘who is fruitful in good works, and brings forth 
spiritual children unto God.—As a woman re- 
joiceth when a man is born into the world, so 
the Church is filled with exultation when the 
faithful are born into life eternal.—From Tux0- 
puynact: Ver. 24. For when your prayers shall 
be fully answered, then will your gladness be 





greatest.—Ver. 27. The Father loves you, be- 
cause ye have loved Me; when therefore ye fall 
from My love, ye will straightway fall from ‘the 
Father’s love. 

[From Burxirr: Vers. 16-22. How unreason- 
able it is to arrogate' to man’s understanding a 
power to comprehend spiritual mysteries, yea, to 
understand the plainest truths, till Christ en- 
lightens the understanding.—Ver. 20. The dif- 
ferent effects which Christ’s absence should have 
upon the world, and upon His ‘disciples.—Ver. 
22. The joy of the saints may be interrupted, it 
shall never be totally extinguished.—Ver. 23. 
To pray in the name of Christ, is, 1. To look up 
to Christ, as having purchased for us this privi- 
lege; 2. To pray in the strength of Christ, by the 
assistance of His grace, and the help of His 
Spirit; 8. To pray by faith in the virtue of Christ’s 
mediation and intercession.—Ver. 25. The clear- 
est truths will be but dark mysteries, even to 
disciples themselves, till the Holy Spirit enlight- 
ens their understandings.—Ver. 380. The know- 
ledge and experience of Christ’s omniscience, may 
and ought fully to confirm us in the belief of His 
Deity.—Ver. 82. God was with Christ, and will 
be with Christians in a suffering hour, in His es- 
sential presence, in His gracious and supporting 
presence.—Ver. 83. Hence learn, 1. That the 
disciples of Christ in this world must expect and 
look for trouble; 2. The remedy provided by 
Christ against this malady: In Meye shall have 
peace. Christ’s blood has purchased peace for 
them, His word has promised it to them, and His 
Spirit seals it up to their souls.—J have overcome 
the world, I have taken the sting out of every 
cross, the venom out of every arrow. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 16. It is good to con- 
sider how near to a period our seasons of grace 
are, that we may be quickened to improve them 
while they are continued.—7he Spirit’s coming 
was Christ’s visit to His disciples, not a transient, 
but a permanent one, and such avisit as abundant. 
ly retrieved the sight of Him.—Thus we may say 
of our ministers and Christiar friends, Yet a little 
while, and we shall not see them. It is but a good 


night to them whom we hope to see with joy in the 


morning.—Ver. 18. The darkness of ignorance and 
the darkness’ of melancholy commonly increase 
and thicken’one another; mistakes cause griefs, 
and then griefs confirm mistakes.—Though we 
cannot fully solve every difficulty we meet with in 
scripture, yet’ we must not therefore throw it by, 
but revolve what we cannot explain, and wait 
Lill God shall reveal even this unto us:i—Ver. 19. 
The knots we cannot untie, we must bring to Him 
who alone can give an understanding.—Christ 
takes cognizance of pious desires, though they 
be not as yet offered up.—This intimates to us 
who they are that Christ will teach: 1. The hum- 
ble that ‘confess ‘their ignorance.’ 2. The diligent 
that use the means they have.—Ver. 20. . Be- 
lievers have joy or sorrow, according as they 
have or have not a sight of Christ.—The disciples 


‘were sorrowful and yet always rejoicing (2 Cor. vi. 


10); had sorrowful lives, and yet:joyful hearts. 
Vers. 21, 22. Applicable to all the: faithful 
followers ofthe Lamb, and describes the, com- 
mon case of Christians—1. Their condition and 
disposition are both mournful ; sorrows are their 
lot, and seriousness is their temper. 2. The 
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world, at the same time, goes away with all the 
mirth. 3. Spiritual mourning will shortly be 
turned into eternal rejoicing.—The sorrows 
of Christ’s disciples in this world are like 
trayailing pains, sure and sharp, but not to 
last long, and in order to a joytul product.— 
Christ’s withdrawings are just cause of grief to 
His disciples. When the sun sets, the sunflower 
will hang the head.—Three things recommend 
the joy: 1. The cause of it; J will see you 
again, 2. The cordialness of it; Your heart 
shall rejoice. 8. The continuance of it; Your joy 
no man taketh from you.—Note—1. Christ will 
graciously return to those that wait for Him, 
though for a small moment He has seemed to for- 
sake them, Isa. liv. 7. 2. Christ’s returns are 
returns of joy to all His disciples.—Joy in the 
heart is solid, secret, sweet, sure.—Vers. 23-27. 
An answer to their askings is here promised, for 
their further comfort. Now there are two ways 
of asking, asking by way of inquiry, that is the 
asking of the ignorant; and asking by way of 
request, and that is the asking of the imdigent. 
Christ here speaks of both—l. By way of i- 
quiry, they should not need to ask. 2. By way 
of request, they should ask nothing in vain.—The 
promise itself is incomparably rich and sweet; 
the golden sceptre is here held out to us, with 
this word, What is thy petition, and it shall be 
granted ?—We are here taught how to seek; we 
must ask the Father in Christ’s name.—Perfect 
fruition is reserved for the land of our rest ; ask- 
ing and receiving are the comfort of the land of 
our pilgrimage.—Ver. 24. Here is an invitation 
to them to petition. It is thought sufficient if 
great men permit addresses, but Christ calls upon 
us to petition.—Vers. 26, 27. Here are the 
grounds upon which they might hope to speed, 
which are summed up in short by the Apostle 
(1 John ii. 1). ‘We have an Advocate with the 
Father—l. We have an Advocate; 2. We have to 
do with a Mather.—Ver. 27. The character of 
Christ’s disciples; they love Him, because they 
believe He came out from God.—See what advan- 
tage Christ’s faithful disciples have,—the Father 
loves them, and that because they love Christ.— 
Believers, who love Christ, ought to know that 
God loves them, and therefore to come boldly to 
Him as children to a loving Father.—Vers. 28- 
83. Two things Christ here comforts His disci- 
ples with: 1. An assurance that, though He was 
leaving the world, He was returning to His 
Father; 2. A promise of peace in Him, by virtue 
of His victory over the world.—Vers. 29, 30. 
Two things they improved in by this saying 
(ver. 28): 1. In knowledge, Lo, now Thou speak- 
est plainly ; 2. In faith, Now we are swre.—When 
Christ is pleased to speak plainly to our souls, 
and to bring us with open face to behold His 
glory, we have reason to rejoice in it.—Observe 
—1l. The matter of their faith; We believe that 
‘Thou camest forth from God; 2. The motive of 
their faith—His omniscience.—Those know 
Christ best, that know Him by ezperience.—These 
words, and needest not. that any man should ask 
Thee, may speak either: 1. Christ’s aptness to 
teach; or, 2. His ability to teach.—The best of 
teachers can only answer what is spoken, but 
Christ can answer what is thought.—Vers. 81, 82. 
.As far as there is inconstancy in our faith, there 


is cause to question the sincerity of it, and te 
ask, ‘‘Do we indeed believe? ”’—Ver. 32. Many 
a good cause, when it is distressed by its ene- 
mies, is deserted by its friends.—If we at any 
time find our friends unkind to us, let us remem- 
ber that Christ’s were so to Him.—Those will 
not dare to suffer for their religion, that seek 
their own things more than the things of Christ.— 
Even then, when we are taking the comfort of our 
graces, it is good to be reminded of our danger 
from our corruptions.—A little time may produce 
great changes, both concerning us and in us.— 
Yet Tam not alone, because the Father ts with Me. 
A privilege common to all believers, by virtue 
of their union with Christ—1. When solitude is 
their choice; 2. When solitude is their affliction. 
—wWhile we have God’s favorable presence with 
us, we are happy, and ought to be easy, though 
all the world forsake us.—Ver. 83. It has been 
the lot of Christ’s disciples to have more or less 
tribulation in this world. Men persecute them 
because they are so good, and God corrects them 
because they are no better.—In the midst of the 
tribulations of this world, it is the duty and in- 
terest of Christ’s disciples to be of good cheer. 
—Never was there such a conqueror of the world 
as Christ was, and we ought to be encouraged 
by it; 1. Because Christ has overcome the world 
before us; 2. He has conquered it for us, as the 
Captain of our salvation. 

[From A Piain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
16. He shows that on His departure depended 
His mysterious presence.—Vers. 29, 30. Faith 
admits of degrees; and one of the periods is 
here marked when the disciples made a clear 
advance in this heavenly grace.—Ver. 33. It was 
not the object of the present Divine Discourse 
to gratify curiosity, or to solve doubts (for that 
was reserved for the Holy Ghost); but to ad- 
minister heavenly consolation. 

[From Srier: Vers. 16-24. There is, as for 
Himself the breaking through death into life, so 
for the disciples a deeply penetrating, funda- 
mental change from sorrow to joy.—As this way 
of the disciples through sorrow to joy between the 
cross and the resurrection of our Lord was 
already for themselves something preparatory 
and typical, it becomes to us a type of the way 
which all His future disciples have also to pass 
through;—a way through that godly sorrow 
which at first distinguishes them fully from the 
world, into the joy of faith, and life in the Holy 
Ghost.—Ver. 20. This rejoicing of the world is 
the keenest sword to weakness and unbelief, as 
well as to the true dependence of the sorrowful 
disciples trusting in God (Ps. xlii. 10).—The 
sorrow is ttself to become joy; it is not merely to 
be.lost in, or exchanged for, joy, but the subject 
and ground of the sorrow becomes the subject 
and ground of the joy. The cross ‘of our Lord 
is glorified into an eternal consolation; out of 
the sorrow at the cross and the sepulchre, because 
in it there was the believing and loving seeking 
of the Crucified, zs born their joy in the Living, 
Risen One.—Those who weep, bear already the 
precious seed which rises again into sheaves of 
joy—‘‘ on the flood of tears we float out of ruin.” 
—Ver. 21. Under the cross of their Lord the 
disciples learned to sorrow for sin, as they had 
never been taught before. They saw and they 
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tasted with Christ, as far as in them lay, the sin 
of the world, and they saw, moreover, their own sin 
in it.—The way from sorrow to joy was to the first 
disciples as the pangs of birth for the outburst 
of resurrection-gladness. None of us appro- 
priates, in true personal experience, the joy of 
Easter and Pentecost until the passion-sorrow has 
first prepared the way.—Ver. 22. ‘One feast fol- 
lowed another after the passion, in which they had 
sorrow: at the resurrection He saw them again, but 
(we would add) they saw not Him yet-in-full clear- 
ness, they had not their full joy through fear of 
the Jews; first at the ascensiou, when they saw 
Him go to the Father (GAerdvrwy avTor, Acts i. 
9), their hearts rejoiced; but this also would have 
vanished asa beautiful dream if the Comforter 
had not assured them at Pentecost that no man 
should take from them their joy.” (Becx.)—The 
last fulfilment of this promise reaches forward 
to the end of the church’s victory, and this joy 
of the heart is the contrast of the world’s joy 


turned into mourning (Is. lxv. 13, 14).—The . 


world which, with or without Christ, would evade 
the thought of sin and death, the deepest ground 
of all sorrow, can secure its joy only by the dis- 
sipation of its inmost nature, and by becoming 
deaf to its voice. Therefore its joy is /oud, while 
yet silent joy is alone genuine and profound.— 
The world is satisfied without. satisfaction.—We 
lose not the heart’s peace in the midst of all 
the tribulation which may befall.—The root and 
principle and strength of their joy cannot be 
touched, however afflictions may come.—The 
child-bearing woman is (further) the Church 
through the Spirit within her.—As the sum of 
all: Every disciple of Jesus through his entire 
life, the Church of Christ as a whole down to the 
end of the days, learns and experiences in the 
cross of Christ that true sorrow which genders 
joy, receives and enjoys this as the fruit of the 
resurrection and Pentecost in a progressive mea- 
sure ever approaching perfection—until the great 
Day dawns, which will be followed by no night. 
Ver. 23. In the eternal glory, which will be the 
‘final issue of all temporal adversity, all our past 
doubts will be solved, all our complaints silenced, 
and all our questioning answered for ever.—Vers. 
23, 24. Now, in the bright hope of that great day, 
ask and pray as ye have never done before!—As in 
the Old Testament way of holiness the problem 
had ever been to learn better how to pray, so also 
we have in the practice of prayer in the name of 
Jesus the only way of progress toward perfect 
holiness, knowledge and joy of heart. All the 
discourses, exhortations, encouragements of our 
Lord, find their ultimate aim in directing us to 
perfect prayer.—Ask, so shall ye recewwe! Many, 
alas, who only half pray, and do not urge their 
knocking even to pressing in, cannot afterward 
receive even what they have prayed for! But 
persistent prayer ‘obtains for me the blessing 
that I can receive, and appropriates that which 
the Father gives,—actually obtains the hand 
which enables me to lay hold of and receive the 
heavenly gifts.” (Riscer.)—Ver. 26. The state 
of perfection which knows no need is not yel; 
there is still the asking, and yet it is the same 
day. We seal every prayer with a doxology 
reaching forth, in confident and tranquil trust, 
toward the future eternity; and thus it is al- 
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ready the same day in the light of which we ask 
and receive the answer.—Ver. 27. This word 
most decisively overturns that false notion con- 
cerning the redemption which attributes to the 
Father a wrath which is to be extinguished, and 
not also that reconciling love which from eternity 
needed not first to be propitiated.—Christians 
who believe, to whom Christ has revealed this in 
all its clearness, cannot too often be reminded 
of this; ‘think not too little of the love where- 
with ye are loved!” Not merely has the Father 
Himself already loyed them as He loves all the 
world and every creature, but He loves them with 
that especial love which He bears to those in 
whom He finds Christ’s word, and through faith 
in it Christ Himself, who stand before Him 
clothed in the garment of the righteousness of 
His Son.—Ver. 28. To what end did He come into 
the world, but to become the Saviour of sinners? 
Again, to what end and in what way does He re- 
turn to the Father, but that He may accomplish 
eternal redemption through death, and diffuse 
from on high the fruits of His redeeming work? 
—Vers. 31, 32. It is true that ye do believe, but 
how soon will my passion make manifest your 
real and great weakness !—Ver. 32. ‘‘ Whosoever 
well ponders this, will hold firm his faith though 
the world shake, nor will the defection of all 
others overturn his confidence; we do not render 
God His full honor, unless He alone is felt to be 
sufficient to us.’? (Catvin.)—Ver. 83. In these 
last words He ‘‘ condenses the sum of the instruc- 
tion which He had ministered to the disciples at 
the last supper.” (Nirzscu.)—Tribulation is cer- 
tainly not alone «the violence and enmity of the 
world, which causes grief and anxiety to the dis- 
ciples.” For all this would not interrupt our 
peace, if the persecution did not meet with and 
excite weakness of faith, and the temptation sin- 
ful desire, in us. We must call to mind the 
Pine of the woman in child-virth, a tribulation 
from within and of herselfi—Who is he, where is 
there one, that overcometh the world, except he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? ‘In 
Him all overcome who rejoice to be the world 
overcome by Him.” (Nirzscu). 

[From Barnes: Ver. 20. The apparent tri- 
umphs of the wicked, though they may produce 
grief at present in the minds of Christians, will 
be yet overruled for their good.—Ver. 31. When 
we feel strong in the faith, we should examine 
ourselves. It may be that weare deceived; and 
it may be that God may even then be preparing 
trials for us that will shake our faith to its foun- 
dation.—Ver. 32. Pain is alleviated, and suffer- 
ing made more tolerable by the presence and 
sympathy of friends; He died forsaken.—It 
matters little who else forsakes us, if God be with 
us in the hour of pain and of death.—The Chris- 
tian can die, saying, I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.—Ver. 83. The world is a 
vanquished enemy. Satan is an humbled foe. 
And all that believers have to do is to put their 
trust in the Captain of their salvation, putting on 
the whole armor of God.~—From Owen: Ver. 
30. There was doubtless much darkness and error 
in their mind, much unbelief and sin yet to be 
eradicated from their heart; but yet their words 
were sincere, their love deep and tender, and 
their faith, imperfect as it was compared with 
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its power after their baptism of the Spirit, em- | ness of Jesus in the last hour, when He exclaimed, 
braced all His declaration.—Ver. 82, God the| My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me2?—K. R. C. ]. 
Father did not leave His beloved Son to enter| Ver. 33. Here is the ground of all faith, con- 
alone upon His great redemptive work, but was| fidence, and hope; only as the soul rests in Je- 
with Him through all. the. scenes of His bitter | sus, can it attain to that spiritual peace which is 
agony. [The Father was ever with the Son; but | the foretaste of blessedness above. ] 

was not His presence hidden from the conscious- 


THE HIGH—PRIESTLY, INTERCESSORY FRAYER OF CHRIST ON BEHALF OF HIS PEOPLE. A PRAYER 
FOR THE GLORIFICATION OF HIS NAME EVEN TO THE GLORIFICATION OF HIS PEOPLE AND THE 
WORLD, OR UNTIL THE VANISHMENT OF THE WORLD AS WORLD. CHRIST, IN HIS SELF—SACRI- 
FICE FOR THE WORLD, THE TRUTH AND FULFILMENT OF THE SHEKINA AND ALL THE MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF GOD IN THE WORLD. GLORIFICATION OF PRAYER, OF DECISIVE CONFLICTS OF 
SPIRIT, OF SACRIFICE. THE HEAVENLY GOAL. 


Cuar. XVII. 


1 Thesewords spake’ Jesus, and lifted up his eyes to heaven and said [and having lifted 
up... hesaid],’ Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy [the] Son also [omit 

2 also] may glorify thee: As [According as] thou hast given him [gavest him, #dwza-] 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him [that whatsoever, or, all which thou hast given him, he might give to them life 

3 eternal, va zay 6 dédwxag adta@, Odcet adtots Cwiy aidviov]. And this is life eternal [the 
eternal life, 7 afdto¢ Fw], that they might know’ thee the only true God, and Jesus 

4 Christ, whom thou hast sent [didst send]: I have glorified [I glorified, 206aco] thee 

. on the earth: I have finished [having finished, or, by finishing, teAecdoac]* the work 
5 which thou gavest [hast given, 6¢dwzxas] me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 

* * * * * * * x * * * * * 

6 Ihave manifested [I manifested] thy name unto the men which [whom] thou 
gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and thou gavest® them [unto] me; 

7 and they have kept thy word. Now they have known [they know]' that all things 
8 whatsoever [even as many as] thou hast given me are of [from] thee. For I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and 
have known [they received them and knew} surely that I came out [forth] from thee, 

_ 9 and they have believed [and believed] that thou didst send me. I pray forthem: I 
pray not for the world, but for them which [those whom] thou hast given me; for they 

10 are thine. And all mine [all things that are mine, ra gua xdyra, neut.] are thine, and 
11 thine are mine; and I am [have been] glorified in them. And now [omit now] I am 
no more [longer] in the world, but [and, xa/] these are in the world, and I come [am 
coming] to thee. Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom [keep them 

in thy name which ¢ 7@ dydpari cov]? thouhast given me, that they may be one 

12 [even] as we are [omit are]. While I was with them in the world [omit in the 
world]® I kept them in thy name: those that thou gavest me I have kept [I 
kept them—érjpovv—in thy name which" thou hast given me, and guarded, 
watched over—égisaFa—them], and none [not one] of them is lost, but the son of 

13 perdition; that the Scripture might. [may] be fulfilled. And [But] now come I 
[I am coming] to thee; and these things I speak in the world, that they might 

14 [may] have my joy fulfilled [made full] in themselves, I have given [0édwza] them 
thy word; and the world hath hated [hated, éu/once-] them, because they are not 

15 of the world, even as I am not of the world. I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil [the evil 

16 one, é tod xovypod]. They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 
17, 18 Sanctify them through thy” truth [in the truth]: thy word is truth. As thou 
hast sent [didst send] me into the world, even so have [omit even so have] I also sent 

19 [or, even so I sent] them into the world. And for their sakes [or, for them, in their 
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behalf] I sanctify myself [mine own self], that they also might [may] be sanctified 
through [in] the truth. 
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20 Neither pray I for these alone [Yet not for these alone do I pray], but for them 
also which shall believe [but also for those who believe, rév meozevdytwr]* on [in] me 
21 through their word; That they all may [may all] be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and Lin thee, that they also may be one“ in us: that the world may believe that thou 
22 hast sent [didst send] me. And the glory which thou gavest [hast given, d¢dwxas] me I 
23 have given [0¢dwza] them ; that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in [perfected into, teteAetwpévot eis] one; 
and [omit and'*] that the world may know that thou hast sent [didst send] me, and 
hast loved [didst love, or, lovedst] them, as thou hast loved [didst love, or, lovedst] 
24 me. Father, I will that they also, whom [that what’*] thou hast given me," be 
- with me where Iam; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me; 
for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the, world. 
25 ~O [omit O] righteous Father,*: [and (yet), xat’] the world hath not known thee 
[knew thee not]: but I have known [knew] thee, and these have known [knew] that 
26 thou hast sent [didst send] me. And I have declared [I made known] unto them 
thy name, and will declare it [make it known]; that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved [didst love, or, lovedst] me may be in them, and I in them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Cod. A. B. ©. D. E., etc., Tischend., Treg., Alf, Westc. and H., read éAdAngev, Cod, Sin. AceAdAnKev, haa 
spoken, which Noyes follows in his translation : “ When Jesus had thus spoken.”—P. 8.] 

2 Me es B., etc., Lachm., Treg., Tischend., Alford, etc., read é 7 a pas without «ai, instead of the text, rec.: émjpev. 
«ee KAL.—E.D.| \ 

8 Ver. 3.—The iva ywaoKovow. (A.D. G. L., etc., Tischendorf ) probably not.merely an ancient error in transcription 
(Meyer), but also a dogmatical correction. "Iva yuvécKwor seems at the same time to denote the impulse of a striving after 
the perfect knowledge of God and Christ, characterizing such impulse as the beginning of eternal blessedness. ['Tischend., ed. 
VIIL., and T'regelles read ywoicKrovow, but Lachm., Alford, Westcott:and Hort, read yvéox wav, which is supported by 
N. B.C. X., Orig., and adopted also by Lange in his version: “‘ dass sie dich miissen erkennen.” Alford and Noyes translate 
“to know,” Conant: “that they know.’—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4—[The text. rec. reads éreAciwoa with D., Vulg.; but X. A. B.C. L., eéc., and the best modern authorities read 
tehe.doas, which explains éddéaca —P. S.] 

5 Ver. 5.—[Instead of mpd rod Tov Kocpmov elvat mapa coi, Cod. D. reads yevéo 0ar.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 6.—| Hor the second SéSwKas, thow hast given (©. L., Orig., etc., Alford), I prefer €5wxas, gavest, which is sup- 
ported by &. A. B. D. K, and adopted by Tregelles, Tischend., Westcott and Hort.—P.§.] 

7 Ver 7.—|éyvexayv is best sustained by (A.) B.C. D., efc., Lach., Tisch., Treg., Alf., Westc. Cod. Sin. reads éyvwv. 
U. X. éyywoar.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 8,—Kai éyvwoayv is wanting in A. D., Sin.,* Itala; it is bracketed by Lachmann, and by Meyer regarded as a gloss. 
It, however, has a decided reference to chap. xvi. 30. Codd. B.[C. L.], eéc., Hilary, support it. [Alford, Tregelles, Tischend. 
ed., viii, Westcott and Hort retain it—P. 8.] 

. 9 Ver,11,—The reading @ [referring to dvoue.] instead of ovs [referring to avtovs], rests upon A. B. C. [N.], efc., and is 
decisively established by the Codd. [@ is adopted by Treg., Alf., Tischend., W.and H. See the Exue.—P, 8.] 

10 Ver. 12. Ev to xéopw is wanting in B. C.* D. L., Sin., etc. With reason rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 

11 Ver. 12.—Codd. B. L., etc., read @ dé5wkds jou kai épvdagéa. Thence arises the reading in Tischendorf: “I kept them 
in Thy name which Thou hast given me, and I haye watched or guarded them.” Codd. A. D., eéc., are against said reading. 
[freg., Alf., Tischend. ed. viii, W. and H., read also in ver. 12 6, instead of the obs of the text. rec.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver, 17.—Zov is to be rejected in accordance with A. B. C.,* etc., (Lachmann). 

18 Ver. 20.—In accordance with A. B.C. D., Sin., efc., rustevdvtwv instead of [text. rec.] mucrevodvrwv. [All critical 
edit. read muatevévtwy.—P. 8.] : 

14 Ver. 21.— Ev is wanting in Codd. B.C.* D., etc., in the Itala, efc., in Hilary (Tischendorf). ’Ev is supported by Cod., 
A., Origen and, very decidedly, by the subsequent sentence. The world can see that Christians are one, but it cannot see 
that they are inGod. (Cod. Sin. sustains the text. rec., but all the latest critical editions except Lachm., drop év.—P. 8.} 

16 Ver, 23.—The «ai before iva should be omitted. [So all the crit. edd.] : 

16 Ver, 24.—Tischendorf reads 6 in accordance with Codd. B. D., Lachmann ods in accordance with Cod., A., etc. This 
reading of the Recepta is sanctioned by Cyprian and Hilary. [6 is also sustained by Cod. Sin., and adopted by Alford, Tre- 
gelles, Tischend., Westcott and Hort. “The neuter has a peculiar solemnity uniting the whole church together as one gift 
of the Father to the Son” (Alford). In this case we should translate; “I will that what thou hast given me (0 béSwKas 
pot), even they (kaketvor) may be with me,” etc.; or “As to that which thou hast given me, I will that they also be with 
me,” efc.—P. 8. 

"iT Ver. 24.—We retain the reading d¢dwxas in accordance with the weightiest Codd. [instead of é6wxas. The E. V. is by 
no means consistent in the rendering of the tenses, and repeatedly confounds the aor. and perf. in this ch.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 25.—[matyjp: A. B.; marep: &.C. D. L.—P.8.] 

19 Ver. 25.—[«ai is omitted in D. and Vulg., but sustained by the best authorities. On its meaning see the Exxc. Alford. 
like the E. V., ignores it in ‘the translation; Meyer translates: und gleichwohl (and yet); Lange : ja doch.—P. 8.} 


sacerdotal or high-priestly prayer of our Lord, so 
called because He here intercedes for His people 
eae Gerke and enters upon His function as the High-Priest 
[Intropuctory Rumarxs.—The seventeenth | in offering His own life as a perfect sacrifice for 
chapter, the simplest, and yet the deepest and | the sins of the whole world.* Dr. Lange (see 
sublimest in the whole Bible,* contains the 





* [ Precatio sacerdotalis or summé sacerdotis, first used in the 

*[Bengel: “Quis non gaudeat, hxc perscripta exstare, que sixteenth century by a Lutheran divine (Chytreus). Godet: 
cum Patre locutus est Jesus ? Hoc caput in tota Scriptura est | * On a appelé cette pricre sacerdotale. Crest bien, en effet, ict 
verbis facillimum, sensibus profundissimum,”—P, 8] Vacte du souverain sacrificateur de Vhumanité, qui fart of* 
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Doorr. anv Erurc. below) justly claims for it 
also a prophetical and kingly character. There 
are several prayers of Jesus recorded in the New 
Testament: the model prayer for His disciples 
(Matt. vi. 18), brief thanksgivings (Matt. xi. 
25,26; John vi. 11; xi. 41, 42); the petition in 
Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 39; comp. the similar 
petition John xii. 2); and the exclamation on 
the cross: ‘‘ Father, forgive them,” ‘Eli Eli,” 
«Father, into Thy hands.” The sacerdotal prayer, 
spoken in the stillness of the night, under the 
starry heavens, before the wondering disciples, 
in view of the approaching consummation of His 
work, for Himself, His apostles, and His Church 
to the end of time, is. peculiarly His own, the in- 
spiration of His grand mission, and could be 
uttered only by Christ, and even by Christ only 
once in the world’s history, as the atonement 
could occur but once, but its effect vibrates 
through all ages. It is not so much the petition 
of an inferior, or dependent suppliant, as the 
communion of an equal, and a solemn declaration 
of His will concerning those whom He came to 
save. While praying to the Father He teaches 
the apostles (Bengel: orat Patrem, simulque dis- 
cipulos docet).* He prays as the mighty Inter- 
cessor and Mediator standing between earth and 
heaven, looking backward and forward, and com- 
prehending all His present and future disciples 
in one holy and perfect fellowship with Himself 
and the eternal Father. The words are as clear 
and calm as a mirror, but the sentiments as deep 
and glowing as God’s fathomless love to man, 
and all efforts to exhaust them are in vain. See 
the quotation below sub B.—P. S.] 

A. The time of the High-priestly prayer of Jesus. 
It is indicated with the going forth over the 
brook Kedron [xviii. 1]. The crossing of the 
brook Kedron was the act and sign of final de- 
cision. It is not necessiry to understand the 
going forth asa going forth from the Supper- 
room, for the precincts of the city probably ex- 
tended, in single residences, down into the valley. 

B. Worth of the prayer. The highest estima- 
tion was accorded it by ancient theologians. 
Luther: “It is, verily, an exceeding fervent, 
hearty prayer; a prayer wherein He discovereth, 
both unto us and to the Father, the abysses of 
His heart and poureth forth its treasures.’ 
Spener, according to Canstein (Spener’s Leben, 
p. 146), would never preach on this chapter; he 

‘declared that a true understanding of it mounted 
above the ordinary degree of faith which the 
Lord is wont to communicate to His people on 
their pilgrimage. The evening before his death, 
however, he caused it to be read to him three 
times in succession.{ Chytreeus called it pre- 





rande & Dieu et de lui-méme et de tout son peuple présent et 
futur.” WHengstenberg derives this designation, rather ar- 
bitrarily, from the Aaronic benediction, Lev. ix. 22; Num. vi. 
22 ff—P. 8.] 

*[(Comp. also Lampe: “ Confirmatio ef conservatio discipu- 
lorum scopus primariws harum precum erat.” Schmieder 
(Das hohepriesterl. Gebet, 48): “ His speech was not only an 
outpouring of His heart towards the Father, but at the same 
ie : well considered self-exhibiting work for the disciples.” 

+ [Luther adds: “Plain and simple in sound, it yet is so 
deep, rich and broad that no one can fathom it.” Luther's 
exposition of ch. xvii. was composed in 1534.—P. 8.] 

[So did John Knox, who never feared the face of man, 
but bowed, like a child, before the will and word of God. 
Tn his last sickness he directed his wife and his secretary 





catio summi sacerdotis. Similarly, Melanchthon 
(see Liicke, II., p. 692),* Lampe, Bengel [see 
quotation on p. 511], Herder and others have 
expressed their admiration of the prayer. 

[Barnes: “It is perhaps the most sublime 
composition to be found anywhere.” Owen: 
“It is Christ’s almighty fiat, addressed to the 
Father, as Him from. whom He came forth, and 
as the one that had covenanted to save and bless 
all who by the drawing of His ineffable love had 
come to Jesus.” Tholuck: ‘‘If in any human 
speech divinity is manifest, and sublimity is 
joined to condescending humility, it is in this 
prayer.’ De Wette: ‘ Here all the parting dis- 
courses are summed up and raised to the highest 
pitch of thought and feeling. It is beyond a 
doubt the sublimest part of the evangelical tra- 
dition, the pure expression of Christ’s lofty con- 
sciousness and peace of God (uwnstreitig das Er- 
habenste was uns die evang. Ueberlieferung aufbe- 
wahrt hat, der reine Ausdruck von Jesu hohem Got- 
tesbewusstsein und Gottesfrieden).” This testimony 
has all the more weight on account of the skep- 
tical tendency of De Wette. Luthardt (II., 354): 
‘‘ Neither in the Scripture nor in the literature 
of any nation can there be found a composition 
which in simplicity and depth, in grandeur and 
fervor may be compared to this prayer. It could 
not be invented, but could proceed only from such 
a, consciousness as the one which speaks here. But 
it could be preserved and reproduced by a per- 
sonality so wholly devoted and conformed to the 
personality of Jesus as the Evangelist.” Ewald 
(p. 886 f.): «*A prayer such as the world never 
heard nor could hear... For Himself He has 
little to ask (vers. 1-5), but as soon as His word 
takes the character of an intercession for His 
own (6-26), it becomes an irresistible stream of 
the most fervent love. .. Sentence rushes upon 
sentence with wonderful power, yet the repose 
is never disturbed.” Meyer (p. 587) calls it 
“the noblest and purest pearl of devotion in the 
New Testament (die edelste und reinste Perle der 
Andacht im N. T.).”—P. S.] 

Bretschneider, on the other hand, has opened 
the way for the most unfavorable opinions of 
modern, negative criticism. He calls it an 
‘“‘ Oratio frigida, doymatica, metaphysica.” 

[Rationalists and the advocates of the mythical 
and legendary hypothesis of the life of our Lord 
can do nothing with this prayer. Renan (Vie de 
Jésus, p. 275, 12th ed.) disposes of all the part- 
ing discourses, ch. xili.—xvii., in a short foot- 
note, categorically declaring that they cannot be 
historical, but must be a free fiction of John in 
his own language. So also Strauss, Weisse, 
Baur, Scholten. Such a view, which stands and 
falls with the whole fiction-theory of the Johan- 
nean discourses of Christ, is not only revolting 
to all religious feeling, but plainly incompatible 
with the depth and height, the tenderness and 





“that one of them should every day read to him, with a dis, 
tinct voice, the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to John, the fifty-third of Isaiah, and a chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. This was punctually complied with 
during the whole time of his sickness.” Th. M’Crie, Life of 
John Knoax (Philada. ed, 1845), p. 332.—P. S.] 

* (Melanchthon says: ‘“‘ Digniorem nec sanctiorem nec fruc- 
tuosiorem, nec magis patheticam vocem in ceelo ac terra un- 
quam auditam fuisse quam hancipsius Filii Dei precationem.” 
Zanchius (quoted by Lampe, IIT., p. 358): “* Plena est maxi 
mis consolationit*'s.”"—P. S.| 
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fervor of this prayer. If John, or whoever was 
the author of the Gospel, invented it, he must 
have been conscious of his own fiction and inten- 
tion of deceiving the reader. That a person in 
such a frame of mind and heart could produce 
such a prayer as this, is a psychological and 
moral impossibility. That the prayer, as the 
discourses of Christ generally, was not only 
translated from the Hebrew into the Greek, but 
freely reproduced in John’s mind, and received 
his peculiar coloring, may be admitted without 
impairing the faithfulness as to the thoughts and 
spirit, especially if we take into considera- 
tion that the Paraclete reminded the apostles of 
Christ’s words and opened to them their full 
meaning (ch. xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13, 14). Go- 
det (II., 867) justly remarks against Reuss, that 
the internal miracle of a faithful reproduction 
of the long discourses of Christ is less inexplica- 
ble than the artificial composition or fiction of 
such a master-piece.—P. 8. ] 

C. Historical truth of the prayer and its relation 
to the agony in Gethsemane. The modern criticism 
“of Bretschneider, Strauss, Baur pretends to dis- 
vover a contradiction between the triumphant 
mood of Jesus in this prayer and His dejection 
in Gethsemane. This rests partly on the false 
assumption that in Gethsemane Christ petitioned 
for the averting of His death. See, in opposition 
to this view, Comm. on Matthew [p. 481, Am. Ed. | 
Since there can be no question of a change of 
resolve, but only of a change of mood, we have 
simply to recognize the profundity and glorious- 
ness of Jesus’ psychical life in the great con- 
trasts presented by His mental frames. [Sud- 
den transitions of feeling belong to human na- 
ture, and cannot appear strange in Christ who 
was peculiarly sensitive and sympathetic, yet in 
all these changing moods retained equilibrium 
and self-control, comp. ch. xi. 33 ff. On the appa- 
rent inconsistency between the calmness and re- 
pose of the sacerdotal prayer and the subsequent 
agony in the garden, which was but the antici- 
pation of the sufferings of the cross, comp. also 
the sensible remarks of Meyer, p. 588, Hengs- 
tenberg, III. 143, and Godet, II. 507 f.—P. S.] 

D. But why did not John append the psychical 
combat of Jesus in Gethsemane to this prayer? 
A presentation of that was, like a presentation 
of the Supper, foreign to his plan, and the omis- 
sion must be justified by that plan. The victory 
of Jesus, in His spiritual sorrow, over Judas 
(chap. xiii. 31), involved the victory in Gethse- 
mane, as also His victory on the cross. More- 
over, John had related the prelude consisting of 
the suffering of Jesus in the circle of disciples, 
and the scene in the Temple-precincts (chap. 
xii. 27), and could assume the Church’s famili- 
arity with the conflict in Gethsemane, to which 
familiarity Heb. v. 7 also bears testimony. [Be- 
sides Christ Himself points to the agony, ch. 
xiv. 30, in the words: ‘‘ The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in Me.”—P. S8.] 

E. Symbolism of the prayer : With eyes upraised 
to heaven. Anevidence that He seeks His home 
above, where the Father is. The observation 
that, in an astronomical sense, there is no above 
or beneath, is a worthless one here. Heaven, as 
the place where the Divine glory is manifested, 
sonstitutes the above, in antithesis to earth. 





Christ prays aloud, in order to the consolation 
and elevation of the disciples, for here, too, the 
rule holds good, that the human reference and 
design of prayer does not vitiate its directness 
and subjectivity. See chap. xi. 42. Augus- 
tine: Tanti magistri non solum sermocinatio ad tpsos, 
sed etiam oratio pro ipsis discipulorum est xdvficatio. 

F. Progression of the Prayer: 

1. Christ first prays for His own glorification, 
vers. 1-5. 

2. Then for the preservation of His disciples, 
vers. 6-19, 

8. Finally for the congregation of believers, 
which they are to lead to Him; for their unity 
and perfection in the kingdom of glory, that the 
whole world may believe through them, may 
attain unto knowledge and, as world, vanish out 
of existence, vers. 20-24. 

4, The conclusion sums up the whole in the 
thought that Christ’s love in the disciples shall 
become the full presence of Christ in the world. 
[The connecting idea of the three parts is the 
work of God, as accomplished by Christ, carried 
on by the apostles, and to be completed in the 
church, to the glory of God.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 1. These words spake Jesus and 
having lifted up His eyes, ec. [Tatra 
éAGAnoce 6 *Incove, kal Eradpac Tove? 
6¢0aApmove avtovd eic Tov OVparoY EiTe. 
The double «ai (text. rec.) is not carelessness (De 
Wette), but solemn circumstantiality of expres- 
sion (Meyer). But érépac withoat kai is better au- 
thenticated than érpev with xa/.—P. S.].—With 
this expression the Evangelist connects the prayer 
of Jesus with the farewell discourses, making it 
the sealing of the same. Prayer the blossom of 
holy speech; meditation the root of prayer. 
[Christ prayed aloud, partly from the strength of 
emotion which seeks utterance in speech, partly 
for the benefit of His disciples (ver. 18), that He 
might lift them up to the throne of grace and re- 
yeal to them and to the church the love and sympa- 
thy of His heart. Such reflection, especially ina 
prayer of intercession for others, is quite consist- 
ent with the deepest spirit of devotion (comp. on 
ch, xi. 42). The occasion made an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of John, who depicts here 
also the gesture and heavenward look of the 
praying Lord.—P. 8.] 

To heaven.—Calvin: Quia celorum conspectus 
nos admonet, supra omnes creaturas longe eminere 
dewm. See the beginning of ‘‘ Our Father.” We 
could not absolutely infer from this remark by 
itself, that Jesus offered up His prayer in the 
open air, as Rupert and others affirm. Since 
that fact, however, is otherwise established, the 
expression gains in significance. 

[In prayer the eye of faith is always instine~ 
tively directed to heaven, as heaven is every- 
where open, and angels are ascending and de- 


scending. Heaven is the abode of the Hearer 
of prayer and Giver of every good gift. Every 
prayer of faith is a spiritual ascension. Christ 


addresses God here as ‘“ Father,” rare p, simply, 
six times in this prayer, not ‘* Our Father,” as 
in the Lord’s Prayer, which is intended for the 
disciples, nor ‘‘ My Father,” where He prays for 
Himself only. Bengel: ‘ Talis simplicitas appel- 
lationis ante omnes decuit Filium Dei.” He is the 
Only Begotten Son of His Father, we the com- 
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mon children of our Father (comp. John xx. 17). 
‘The name of Father is the most endearing under 
which we can know and address God, and which 
calls out all our feelings of filial trust and grati- 
tude. Christ probably used the Aramean word 
RN, Abba, which passed into the devotional 


vocabulary of Christians, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 
6.—P. 8. 

The aes is come [éAGAvG ev 7 Spa].— 
The great, unique hour of decision by death and 
resurrection, which are inseparable; the hour 
whose aim and consummation is the glorification 
[xii. 23; xiii. 1, 32]. 

Glorify Thy Son [défacédyv cov ror 
vidv—oov placed first to give force to the petition 
which, being the prayer of the Only Begotten 
Son, can not berefused—iva (kai) 6 vidc (cov) 
dofdcy cf.—P.8.]. d6€acoyv, conduct Him 
into the state of dédéa, of glory. See ver. 5. 
This glorification of the Son was fulfilled in the 
Resurrection and Ascension, the ‘‘ unbounding”’ 
of Christ; similarly, the thence-issuing glorifi- 
cation of the Father was fulfilled through the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost and the establish- 
ment of the Church and of the gospel ministry. 
The interpretation of Didymus [De Wette, 
Reuss” Manifest Me to them who know Me 
not, is expressive of but one consideration: the 
effect of Christ’s exaltation. ‘‘The communica- 
tion to mankind of the true consciousness of 
God” (Baur) is, apprehended monotheistically, a 
glorification of the Father. ([Stier: ‘These 
words are a proof that the Son is equal to the 
Father as touching His Godhead. What creature 
could stand before his Creator and say, ‘ Glorify 


Thou me, that I may glorify Thee?’”’—The Son | 


glorifies the Father, not by adding to His glory, 
but by making it known to men through the 
Holy Spirit, who makes known and thus glorifies 
the Son.—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. According as Thou gavest Him, 
ete. [Kad O¢ Edwkag avT@ EEovoiav maone 
oapk6c)|.*—The power over all flesh, received by 
Christ, in His divine-human person, from God 
ee 3], and in spirit exercised by Him through 

is spiritual victory, is the measure and index 
of His hope of glorification. The infinite power 
of His personality over mankind, the infinite 
verification of that power in the self-humiliation 
of His love, shall be the measure of His infinite 
glorification.—Over all flesh [tdonc oapx dc]. 
—An Old Testament expression [col basar—all 
mankind], not found elsewhere in John. A sol- 
emn emphasizing of the universalism of His des- 
tination for the whole human race; the designa- 
tion applied to mankind is significant not only 
of its antithesis to the spiritual life of Christ, 
but also of its susceptibility of salvation. This 
power over all flesh is expressive, therefore, of 
the magnitude of His expectations with regard 
to the spread of His gospel. See Phil. ii. 6 ff. 

That all which Thou hast given Him, to 
them He should give, etc. [iva rav 6 0éd w- 
Ka¢ avTO, damon (al. ddcet) avroic Conv 
atoviov].—A select number is not here meant by 
this; the peculiar expression (av, abroic) brings 
ont the fact that the Father has given Him a 





* (Ewald begins a new sentence with xa@és, which is con- 
sluded in ver. 4, so that ver. 8 is parenthesis. Against this 
construction see Meyer.—P. 8.]} 








great, unitous collectivity in the creation;—a 
mass limbing and sundering into individual 
members, as men, successively exercising, and 
departing in, faith, come into possession of eter- 
nal life. The collective mass of created beings, 
souls destined for salvation, is necessarily broken 
up into individual members, for every man 
must singly attain to saving faith; this individu- 
alization, however, is but conducive to a higher 
unity. See ver. 21. His glorification is, it is 
true, an end in itself; nevertheless, it also aims 
at the bliss of believing humanity; and the one 
design is inseparable from the other. The design 
of the creation of the world is the glorification 
of God and Christ in the blessedness of men; 
such, likewise, is the design of the redemption. 
The Father is to be glorified by the diffusion of sal- 
vation in Christ, the dissemination of eternal life. 

Ver. 8. Now this is the eternal life [air 7 
O& éoTLvy 7 atdviocg Cwh].—ZLoy aidvioc, see 
ch. i. 4; iii. 16,86. According to the Prologue, 
the Logos appears in the fundamental forms of 
light, life, and love; and His absolute life (1 Tim. 
vi. 19) is communicated to believers, through the 
Holy Ghost, as the fundamental impulse and 
might of eternal life. Life is an appearing from 
within outwards, in the form of self-development; 
eternal life is an eternal self-rejuvenating and 
appearing; it is life in the eternity of God, in- 
clusive of all times and spaces; the eternity of 
God in the power of life; an unobstructed self- 
developing beyond the wons. The believer has 
the unity of eternity in the manifoldness of life and 
the manifoldness of life in the unity of eternity.* 
“Tf we define life as the undisturbed self-de- 
velopment of the idea implanted in the being, the 
term signifies, subjectively, self-gratification, 
bliss,—objectively, the glorification of the finite 
life in the divine.” Tholuck. Chap. xv. 1-8. This 
is, abtn O& éovtv. Not metonymically: hoc modo 
paratur (Beza, etc.), but by way of explanation: 
herein it consists, in respect of its principle. 

That they must know Thee [iva yivéo- 
K@ot (yeva@oKkovot) aé Tov usdvovr 
aAnScivov Fedv—the distinctive truth of the 
0. T.—kai bv améortetaAag ’Inoovv Xpto- 
76v—the distinctive truth of the N. T.]. wa. 
Eternal life at the same time an eternal, unob- 
structed striving, or further striving, toward a 
goal continually attained and as continually set 
afresh.t See the Texruan Notes. The tendency 
toward the knowledge of God is not distinct and 
separate from that toward the knowledge of 
Christ; they are in reality one; the essential, 
true tendency of man. To this bias there is an 
objective and a subjective definitiveness, 

I. The objective. Meyer after Liicke: A (con- 
fessionally distinct) summary of belief in anti- 
thesis to the polytheistic (7. udvoy adyd. Sedv), 
and Jewish xéouoc¢ (which latter rejected Jesus 
as the Messiah). The distinction of the true 
God and His Ambassador emphasizes the person- 
ality of God and Christ, and lays stress upon the 





* [Webster and Wilkinson: “ As elsewhere, so here most 
especially, it is important to notice that gw7 in this connexion 
does not mean merely conscious existence, nor aidvios merely 
endless duration ; but by ¢. atv. is signified ‘the life belong- 
ing to eternity,’ the highest kind and state of being of which 
the creation is capable.” —P. S.] 

f (Godet: tva est mis au lew de bru, parce que la con 
naissance est présentée comme un but & atteindre.—2. 8.] 
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knowledge of it as the condition of life and de- 
velopment for the human personality (in opposi- 
tion to Pantheism). The objective definitiveness 
of the expression requires that Christ should 
speak of Himself in the third person; He sub- 
sequently returns to éyo.—The only true God 
[TOv wovov GAnbivov Sedv, comp. pdvoc 
oogdc %., Rom. xvi. 27 ; pudvog boro¢g Kbpioc, Rev. xv. 
4.—P.S§.]. The only essential, real God ;—aAn- 
JYivéc in antithesis to the unreal, symbolical and 
mythical gods of the world, not of the Gentile 
world alone, but also of later Judaism in its 
estrangement from the faith of revelation, 1 John 
v. 20; Rev. v.7; 1 Thess. i. 9. It is the God 
of revelation in Christ, the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Eph. i. 8; not in anti- 
thesis to the Old Testament idea of God orto the 
idea of Christ, but in antithesis to all false and 
obscured belief in God ; hence God as He reveals 
Himself in Christ, distinct as to His divine con- 
sciousness and distinguished from Christ.—_And 
Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ. 
Tholuck: Not Moses, not a prophet, could have 
been named in this co-ordination, by the side of 
God, but He only who could say: ‘he that seeth 
Me, seeth the Father.” Calvin: Sensus est, Deum 
mediatore tantum interposito cognosci. At the same 
time, however, the modification of God’s and 
Christ’s personality must be observed. Where 
God is rightly known, He is known as the pdvoc¢ 
aAnSivés; where Jesus is rightly known as the 
Sent of God, He is known as the Xpcordc. In 
opposition to this, Tholuck says: According to 
the Christological view, the Father is not known 
along with the Messiah, but zx Him, chap. x. 38; 
xiv. 7, 8; viii. 19. But itis just in the distinc- 
tion of the two personalities that true knowledge 
of God in Christ is consummated. 

Several explanations present themselves: 

(1) Augustine, Ambrose [ Hilary] and others: As 
though it were written: Ui te et, quem misisti, Jesum 
Christum, cognoscant solum verum deum.* This is 
contrary to the text, though from the distinction 
of Christ from God the Arians and Socinians draw 
an unjust inference against the divine nature of 
Christ, the knowledge of God being indissolubly 
connected with the knowledge of Christ. 

(2) The two terms are nomina propria in undi- 
vided unity (Tholuck, Luthardt).f In such case, 
however, too great a portion of the weight of the 
passage would be transferred from the objective 
to the subjective side, the knowing. 

(3) Tov pdvov, ete. is predicate to ae, Xprord¢ 
is predicate to: ‘Whom Thou hast sent,” Jesus 
(Clerikus, Nésselt and others).{ 





* [This would require in Greek: va yw. oe K. "Ino. xp 
bv anéor., Tov povov adnOwov Vedv. The fathers adopted 
this forced interpretation to escape the Arian conclusion that 
Christ was ofa different and created substance, and subordinate 
to the Father. But the juxtaposition of Christ with the Fa- 
ther in connection with all that follows (comp. jmets év, ver. 
22), is quite inconsistent with Arianism and Socinianism. 
God is here called d&An@v6s, not in distinction from His Son, 
but from idols and quasi-divinities. Christ, as to His divine 
nature, is Himself called 6 dAn@evds Oeds, 1 John v. 22. Al- 
ford: ‘“‘I do not scruple to use and preach on this verse (John 
xvii. 3) as a plain proof of the co-equality of the Lord Jesus 
in the Godhead.”—P. 8.] 

+ [So also the E.V., Liicke, ed. III., Godet, Alford, and 
most English commentators. Comp, ch. i. 17; 1 John i. 3, 7, 
and especially the Pauline epistles where "Iycovs Xpuotds is 
the usual designation of the divine-human Mediator.—P. 8. ] 

t [So also Liicke, ed. Il., Meyer and Ewald. But theu we 





(4) Xpcorée is the subject ; the predicate is con- 
tained in dv améoresaac (De Wette). 

The last two interpretations lay too great stress 
upon the ideal on the objective side. We must 
not apprehend the modifications as predicates, 
declarative of doctrine, but as definitions, ex- 
planatory of the nature of Father and Son, or 
definitive nomina appellativa. 

II. Subjective definitiveness of the sentence. ‘+The 
schools, after the precedent of Augustine, held 
ywwdokev to be a proof of the beatitudo intuitiva 
xternitatis; in the Hegelian period it was con- 
sidered to prove the dignity of speculative 
science. But even Greek exegesis recognizes 
the practical value of the term; Cyril: ry év 
épyoue iotw, Calov.: notitia practica, better: 
experimental knowledge. See chap. vi. 19.” 
Tholuck. Still, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the whole experience of faith is teleologically 
leveled at its consummation in contemplative 
knowledge (Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12). John 
recognizes no knowledge that is not practical, 
but also no practice whose aim is not seeing. 
The term knowing is so centrally poised between 
believing and seeing, as to embrace both, as well as 
mark the transition from the first to the second.* 

Ver. 4. I glorified Thee on the earth 
[eyo oe EdbEava evi tHe yHo, TO Epyor 
TEeAelaoas (rec. éredciwoa). The aorists are 
proleptical and should not be rendered as per- 
fects as in the E. V.—P. 8.]—Foundation of the 
foregoing petition. This not in the sense of 
urging His claims to being glorified by the Fa- 
ther on the score of legal merit, but in a sense 
that presents Him as intimating that, by His 
glorification of the Father, He has prepared the 
moment of His own glorification, and that He 
may now, expect such glorification as a recom- 
pense agreeable to the fundamental law of the 
kingdom of love and righteousness. In ver. 1 
He modified the succession thus: Father, glorify 
the Son, that the Son may glorify Thee; now He 
says: I glorified Thee, now do Thou glorify 
the Son. To avoid a mingling of the conceptions, 
we must admit the question to be here of a pre- 
liminary glorification of the Father through the 
Son. And this is Christ’s meaning; He says: I 
glorified Thee on the earth, and in elucidation 
of these words He adds: I have finished the 
work, etc. In His doctrine and life He had 
manifested the Father conformably to the grace 
and truth of the latter, chap.i. 17. He could 
lay this work before the Father as finished and 
complete. Augustine and Gerhard understand 
by these words the sacrifice of Christ’s death, 
of which He speaks, say they, as from the stand- 








would expect the article before xprordv, as in all the eighteen 
passages of John where xpeords occurs without "Ingots, ex— 
cept ch. ix. 22 (ooA0yyon xpeotov). Meyer thinks that 


Christ prayed in Hebrew, TPWOM Yi, but this is by 
SE Nee ieee 


no means certain, and would not affect Greek usage. Comp. 
also 1 John ii. 22; iv. 3; v. 1, 6; 2 John 9, and the later 
writers, ¢.g. Hegesippus in Euseb. H. EK. IJ. 23: ore "Incots 
éativ 0 xploTos..... kuvdvvever mas 6 Aads "Inoodv Tov 
xpiaTov mpoodoxav. Moreover, the predicate under which 
Christ is to be known, is already expressed by Ov améotetAas. 
—P.S. : 

* i Gldet “T? écriture prend toujours le mot CONNAITRE dans 
un sens plus profond. Quand il s’ agit du rapport de deus 
spersonnes, ce mot désigne la parfaite intuition que chacune @ 
del étre moral de V autre, leur rencontre dans le méme miltem 
lumineux.”—P. 8.] 
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point of its consummation. ‘Most commenta- 
tors, even Grotius, at least consider it (the death- 
sacrifice) to be jointly included by prolepsis; 
Socinian exegesis alone: absolutely excludes it. 
The fact that vers. 6-9 speak: exclusively of 
Christ’s doctrinal ministry is not decisive in 
favor of such exclusion.” Tholuck.- It is more 
decisive, however, that Christ here reckons: His 
death as comprising one point in the Jather’s 
glorification of the Son. Hence it is doubtless 
in the more limited sense that:He has been speak- 
ing of the work which the Father has commanded 
Him to do; in a sense similar to that of the 
words: I must work as long as it is day; the 
night cometh, efc., chap. ix. 4. Now, however, 
this work is brought to a conclusion; He makes 
His high-priestly offering of Himself and seals 
that with His Passion. The Passion comes under 
consideration as the conclusion of His obedient 
doing. See also the kal: viv ddEacor pé ob 

Ver. 5. And now glorify Me, Thou, Fa- 
ther, with Thyself [kai viv ddgac6v me 
ob, warTep, Tapa ceavtdeé tH O6En F 
ei yov].*—Although the mortal suffering ef 
Jesus should indirectly conduce to the glorifica- 
tion of the Father (see ver. 1), it must be 
primarily a glorification of the Son; His glorifi- 
cation by death, resurrection and ascension. 
Christ henceforth conducts Himself passively ; 
the Father assumes the active. With Thyself, i.e. 
not simply in heaven, but in His submissive re- 
signation to God, in His going to the Father, in 
His being in God (Col. iii. 3), in antithesis to 
His life in the world hitherto. He has glorified 
the Father in this world and from this world; 
the Father is to glorify Him in the other world 
and from the other world. [apd denotes closest 
proximity and equality with personal distinction, 
“‘with Thyself as Thy fellow ;” comp. i. 2.—P. 8.] 

With the radiance of glorification [77 
d6&y, the glory].—lIt is the real glory which 
Christ, as the Son of God and the Adyoc, possessed, 
as the medium of the world, before the ex- 
istence of the world; at once the ideal 
radiance of glorification which He then, as 
the future divine-human Lori of glory, had 
in the view of God, and the ‘deo-real ra- 
diance of glorification of His eternal nas- 
cency and advent from the beginning. For 
Christ in His glorification, did not merely re- 
ceive back that which He once possessed in 
the pop?) Seov (Phil. ii. 6; John i. 1); He also 
newly received a glory destined Him from the 
beginning and from the beginning in embryo, as 
the ideo-real fundamental impulse of the world 
(see the Prologue). Accordingly, the interpre- 
‘tation which apprehends this ddéa ideally alone, 
as significant of the destinatio divina (the Socini- 
ans, Grotius, Baumg.-Crus.), is inadequate; and 
inadequate is also the view which would limit 





* [Alford has a good note here: “Notice the correlation, 
which Meyer has pointed out, between éyé oe before, and 
we ov now. The same Person (¢ys) who had with the Father 
glory before the world, also glorified the Father in the world, 
and prays to be again received into that glory. A decisive 
proof of the unity of the Person of Christ, in His three 
estates of eternal pre-existence in glory, humiliation in the 
flesh, and glorification in the Resurrection—-Body. This 
direct testimony to the eternal pra-existence of the Son of 
God has been evaded by the Socinian and also the Arminian 
interpreters by rendering efyov— habebam destinations tue. 
Grot., Weistein.”—P. §.] f 











the reference of the words toa re-reception of 
the original real glory (Meyer after some an- 
cients). Be it observed that the future divine- 
human glory was assured to the Son along with 
His eternal Logos-glory. It is a question how 
the 06a which, according to John i. 14, He mani- 
fested even in the state of humiliation, must be 
distinguished from that other déga. The divine 
highness or majesty consists in the limitless, un- 
obstructed self-manifestation of God in omnipo- 
tence and ommipresence or in creative working and 
appearing ; the divine lowlness, or self-divestment 
of Christ, consists in a self-limitation within the 
divinely appointed limits of judgment and suffer- 
ing,—limits actualized in the counter-operations 
of the world against the Holy One; this self- 
limitation is carried to impotence, as the antithe- 
sis to omnipotence, and to death, as the: antithesis 
to omnipresence :—only, however, that it may thus 
be all the more gloriously manifested in the dd&a 
of grace and truth. First, omnipotence and 
omnipresence stood forth, limitless, and grace 
and truth were, as yet, hidden; then grace and 
truth advanced ; so boundless these, that omni- 
potence and omnipresence appeared to vanish 
behind them. The new condition of Christ, how- 
ever, will consist in the glorifying of His grace 
into omnipotence, and of His truth into omnipres- 
ence, or of His self-divestment into majesty. Dog- 
matically defined: At first, alone the ‘‘ physical” 
attributes of God are, in the Logos, exhibited in 
the creation of the world. In the redemption 
of the world, the ‘‘ethical” attributes are 
exhibited in the self-humiliation of Christ. 
In the glorification of the world, the *‘ethi- 
eal” and “physical” attributes are to shine 
united, as a manifestation of the majesty of 
Christ. And so the new glory of Christ shall be 
an eternal synthesis of the gloria mediatoria 
(which Lampe considers as the sole meaning of 
the text) and the primordial majesty (Heb. i. 3); 
this latter, however, must not be described as 
the quality “by which God is God,” unless we 
are prepared to understand by it the glory of 
God as the sum of all His attributes. 

Ver. 6. I manifested Thy name to the 
men, etc. [Epavépwod cov Td bvoua Toi av- 
Sporore od¢ éEdwKdcg poe éx Tov Kébouor]. 
Ilere begins the intercession for the disciples. 
He introduces it with a rationale; they are not 
simply worthy of His intercession; God’s-eyes 
must be fastened upon them as bearers of His 
name and Christ’s work. The great work of 
manifestation must in them be protected and 
secured.—Manifested Thy name.—Such, in 
one word, was Christ’s work hitherto.- The name 
of God, its specific self-manifestation in the Son, 
and, with that name, the God of Christ, the per- 
sonal, heavenly Father, was distinctly manifested 
to men by the word, work, and life of Christ. The 
prophetic office of Christ is completed in an abso- 
lute manifestation of God. Though the disciples 
were not yet enlightened to gaze into this revela- 
tion, it, nevertheless, was finished, as regarded 
its objective elements. —The men whom Thou 
gavest me.—[odc¢ éJwxd¢ por é« Tov Kbo- 
ov]. The disciples (see vers. 8, 11, and chap. 
xvi. 80). God gave them to Him through His 
election, through the attraction drawing them te 
the Son, and through the power of His calling. 
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. Christ then defines the process of development 
exhibited in their conversion :— 
1. Thine they wers.. [ool joa]. 


belong to God (Cyril), but as Israelites without 
guile (see chap. i. 47; iii. 21); per fidem Veteris 
Test:. (Bengel.) 

2. Thou gavest them to.Me.—[kxai épuoi 
abrtrovc édakac]. The before-mentioned con- 
siderations of this giving became manifest and 
realized in the calling, chap. x. 27. 

8. And they have kept Thy word. 
[kat tov Adyov cov TeTHpyKav]. Though 
it-is still: necessary that they should. be- sifted, 
they have stood the main test, and have not suf- 
fered themselves to be entangled in the apostasy 
of Judas. To Christ’s eyes, they do already 
issue victorious out-of temptation: (see chap. 
viii. 51). ’ 

4, Now they know that all, etc: [voy 
éyvoxav (Alexandrian form for éyvoxactyr) 
ére mévta, «t.A.). Their fidelity has been 
rewarded by the. beginnings of a higher faith- 
knowledge, or. cognition of faith, as they have 
already testified. See chap. xvi. 30. . Their 
knowledge is the knowledge that everything 
which has been given to. Christ, ¢. e., His doc- 
trine (De Wette), and particularly His work 
(Luthardt), is of God; «. ¢, they know God in 
Christ. They know the words of Christ to be 
divine by the works, the works by the words; 
the latter method Christ brings out with special 
prominence (as. the higher way of knowledge, 
see above, chap. xiv. 11), in order to explain 
how they have attained to their faith-knowledge. 
They have received in faith Christ's words which 
He gave them. From this trus¢ in the divine 
words confided to them by Him, there has sprung 
a true cognition of the divine nature of Christ 
(they truly knew that Iam come forth from 
Thee, ver, 8), and thereby a belief in His divine 
mission to the world, in which mission theirs 
should now be rooted, has been mediated (they 
believed that Thou didst send Me). The 
Aorists [éyvocav and éxlatevoar] jointly 
serve as an elucidation of the Perfect: viv éy- 
vokav.—Such. are the reasons why He prays for 
them. — . 

[Ver. 8. For I have. given them the 
words which. Thou. gavest. me, 67: Ta 
pbjmata & Edukade (gavest; so A. B..C. D.) 
Lachm., Tischend., Alf., Weste,- versus dédwxde, 
hast given, which is supported by &, L. X. and text. 
rec.) pot dédaxa avTtoic ‘On the truth 
of this saying stands the whole fabric of creeds 
and doctrines. It is the ground of authority, to 
the preacher, of. assurance. to the believer, .of: 
existence to the church. , It-is the source from 
which the perpetual stream. of Christian teach- 
ing flows... All our testimonies, instructions, 
exhortations, derive their. first origin and con- 
tinuous power,.from the fact that the. Father has 
given to the Son, the Son has given to His. ser- 
vants, the words.of truth and life.” ..Bernard, 
Progress of Doctrine in the N..T. (1867) p. 25.— 
P...8. 

nad 9, I pray (am praying) for them; I 
pray not (am.not praying) for the world, 
ete.—[ éyo mept autav épwte* ov wept 
rov kéopov épara, adda mept dv dé- 


Not: 
merely in the general sense in which all things, 


61? 





|OwKkde wot, 674 oot etorv]. The grand 
stress of this intercession is contained, 1. In the 
éy6; 2. in the fact that the proposition, J pray 
for them, is first simply laid.down, then 3. nega- 
tively expressed: not for the world; 4. positively 
expressed: but for them; the motives assigned 
being: they have been given Me. by Thee, and they 
are Thine. The expression: not for the world, 
is doubtless of dogmatic moment (which Meyer 
denies); itis, however, destitute of a predestina- 
rian import (Calvin, Lampe; pro quidus Christus 
non orat, pro iis non satisfecit, and others; see ver. 
20; Matt. v.44; Luke xxiii, 34).”* [tis signi- 
ficant of the purely dynamical.view of the world 
and arrangement of the Gospel. By means of 
this dynamical principle, first concentrated in 
Christ and henceforth to be concentrated in His- 
apostles, the world, as world, is to be clean done 
away with. Christ does not work by a fire of 
sparks, sprinkling them incidentally, one here 
and one there; His working is a concentrated 
central: fire of. absolute, positive resurrective 
force, which fire takes hold of the world in the 
centre of her receptive susceptibility, in order to 
her transformation. It is the strict vital law of 
the concentration of the divine power.of the 
Gospel, archetypally declared in the calling and 
isolation of Abraham, typically set forth in the 
separation of Israel, and still continuing in.the 
regulations which Christ has made for the. de- 
velopment of His church (see Acts i. 4,8), But 
the expression of Christ does not bear simply.an 
ideo-dogmatical emphasis ; it. has, resulting. from 
the ideo-dogmatical, also an affectionate emphasis: 
I pray, above all things, for these, who are Thine 
as the fruit of the Old. Testament, and Mine as 
the firstlings of the New Testament; similarly, 
+ the expression has a religious force: the déga of 
Thy name is.concerned; that ddga is henceforth 
entrusted to them; it must be secured in. them, 
must, through them, become universal in the 
world as the principle of the world’s glorification. 
This expression of supreme entreaty, however, 








* [Calvin (like Augustine, Luther, and Melanchthon) expres- 
ses himself moderately, and cannot be quoted in favor of the 
supralapsariau doctrine of a limited atonement, but rather 
held that Christ’s atonement, though efficient only for the elect, 
is yet intrinsically sufficient for all. Lampe’s explanation is 
much more harsh, and concludes with the revolting words: 
Dum Jesus eos ab intercessione sua excludit, declarat,se corum 
sacerdotem non esse adeoque mortem pro tis non obiturum. Tan- 
tum aberat, ut pro tis orare deberet, ut potius corum tnteritum ex- 
petat omnesque dirus inillos pronunciet. Among modern com- 
mentators Hengstenberg defends this interpretation ;. he 
refers to 1 John y. 16 (€or apapria mpos Odvatoy, ov mepr 
éxeivns A€yw iva épwryoy), as a parallel, and distinguishes 
between the susceptible world, which is an object of inter- 
cession (John i..29; iii. 17; iv,.42), and the anti-Christian 
world which cannot receive the truth (xiv.17), and which 
is as little an object of intercession as the dpxwy Tod Koomou, 
but rather of the curses of God (Ps. Ixxix. 10; Acts vi. WW). 
Then he quotes Luther, who says: “ How squares His refusal 
to pray for the world with His teaching us, Matt. v. 44, that 
we are to pray even for our enemies? This is in brief the 
answer: to pray for the world and not to pray for the world 
must both be right and good. For soon after Ue says Himself: 
‘ Neither pray I for. these alone, but for them also who shall, 
believe on Me through their word.’ These very persons must yet 
be of the world, He must therefore pray for tle world for the 
sake of those who are yet to come forth from the world, St.Paul 
was certainly of the world, when he persecuted and killed 
Christians, yet St. Stephen prayed for him and he wa@ 
converted. Thus, too, Christ Himself prayed on the cross 
(Luke xxiii..34). ‘Itis thus true_that Ho prayed for the 
world, and does not pray for the world; but this is the dis- 
tinction: In the same way and in the same degree in wh.ck 
Christ prays for them that are His, He does not pray for the 
world.”—P, 8.] : 
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is simultaneously the expression of confidence : 
in them Thy divine work and Mine shall be made 
secure in the world. 

-[Bengel, Meyer, Stier, Luthardt, Alford, etc. ex- 
plain in substance: I am not praying for the world 
now and in this manner (hoo loco, tempore, et his ver- 
bis), but I shall do so afterwards, vers. 20, 21. 
But this appears somewhat trivial, and does not 
give the exclusion the fullforce. The words ov rept 
Tou Kéo“ov épwrd, are intended to justify and to 
emphasize the intercession of Christ for His own. 
The whole sacerdotal prayer is not offered for 
the outside world at all but only for His disciples, 
first for those whom He had already called out 
ofthe world (6-19) and then for those who should 
hereafter come out of the world and believe in 
Him (epi tev morevévtwv, ver. 200 Faye rue 
world appears, even in vers. 20, 21, 23, not as an 
object of intercession, but as a hostile force, 
against which He asks the protection of the Fa- 
ther. Yet by the preservation and perfection of 
Christ’s church in holiness and unity, which is 
the direct object of this prayer, the world itself 
is at last to be brought to believe in the divine 
mission of the Son, tva 6 xéopoc meorety bre ob 
we aréorerdac, vers. 21, 23. Hence the exclusion 
of the world is not absolute (in the sense of 
supralapsarian commentators), but relative. 
On proper occasions Christ did pray for the un- 
godly world, even His murderers (‘‘ Father for- 
give them,” Luke xxiii. 34, adding, however, as 
a motive not, as here, ‘‘they have known,” ver. 
11, but on the contrary, ‘they know not what 
they do”); and He especially commands us to 
pray for our enemies (Matt. v. 44), as Stephen 
prayed for the persecuting Saul (Acts vii. 60). 
For Christians we should pray that God may 
preserve them from the world and the devil, for 
the ungodly world. that it may cease to be worldly 
and believe in Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. All things that are Mine are 
Thine.—[ra éua wavra od éorer, Kal ta od 
éud. The H. V. ‘All Mine is Thine” may be 
understood of persons only, while all things, the 
Godhead itself included, are meant. Comp. Al- 
ford.—P. S.] He gives prominence to the worth 
possessed by the disciples as the objects of His 
intercession. As Christ’s property, they are the 
property of God; as God’s property, they are 
the property of Christ; and since He is glorified 
in them, the ddéa of Christ, which is the ddga of 
God, must be protected in them. 

Ver. 11. And I am (henceforth) no more 
in the world [kai ovxéri cipi év 7 
«ké6opuG]. This is the motive for His urgent, pro- 
vident petition. He is departing out of the 
world, they remain in the world and so will be 
needing special protection. The words: and I 
come to Thee [kayo mpoc o& tp youat], can- 
not be regarded as a mere repetition of the decla- 
ration: ‘‘I am no more,” ete. On the contrary, 
the position and task of the disciples in the world 
shall be assured by Christ’s coming to the Father 
with His intercession. In the first place, the 
going away of Christ is expressed, as perilous for 
the disciples who remain here; and, secondly, 
His going home is intimated, as the indemnifica- 
tion for the disciples, whose position and task 
gre here. 

Hence theapostrophe: Holy Father [rdrep 


avtove év TO bvé6paTi cov.] 
lation for Christian knowledge, as in Christian 
knowledge of revelation,—in that consciousness 


oa). 
ficulty in reading: ‘Thou hast given me Thy 
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dye]. God is to be the holy Father to Christians 
in this world when Christ has gone away.* God, 
in His holiness, is entirely separated from the 
unholy world, in order that He may belong en- 
tirely to the world that is to be sanctified: so, 
the Holy. He is the holy Father (ver. 11) of the 
Son who sanctifies Himself for His own, 2. e., goes 
away from both them and the world, in order te 
be entirely devoted to them and, through them, 
to the world (ver. 19), that they too may in this 
sense be sanctified in His truth, ver. 17. The 
petition itself: keep them in [better than 
through of.—E.V.] Thy name, etc. [T7pnoov 
In the reve- 


of God which Christ entertained. : 
Which (whom) Thou, etc. [6 (ot¢) 

déSunxdc¢ pwor.|] The reading (see Text. 

Norss) is by Meyer and others, supported by 


Cod. D., considered to stand by attraction for 6 


and to relate to the name of God [év T@ dvéparti 
We must acknowledge that we have dif- 


name,”’—the name of the Father and that of the 
Son not being mingled. From this difficulty the 
Recepta [which reads otc, whom] has doubtless 
arisen. We, therefore, prefer toread } as Dativ. 


instrum. [by which], in perfect accordance with 
the sense of vers. 6 and 12, and interpret the pas- 
sage thus: through My manifesting Thy name 
unto them, in Mine office as Thine Ambassador, 


they did believe on Me and are thus become 
Mine. On the glorification of the Father through 
Christ as His Ambassador, through whom the 
Father operated, the glorification of the Son is 
founded. Since, however, the instrumental con- 
struction is scantily supported and a stronger 
expression might be expected for it, we suffer 
the interpretation given in the translation [ den, 
which] to stand, only explaining the term: which 


Thou hast given Me, by: which Thou, with Thy 


revelation, hast confided to Me. 

[Stier says that @ can bear no proper meaning. 
One feels tempted with Bengel and Godet to read 4, 
and to refer this not to évoua, but to the disciples, 
as equivalent to ofc, just as in ver. 2, ray 6 dédwxac 
—airoic), and ver. 24, if 6 be the proper reading 
there. But 6 is very poorly supported, though 
it may more easily have been changed by mis- 
take into @, than into otc. The reading of the 
text. rec. (sustained by D.? and Vulg.) is no doubt 
the easiest and falls in best with the style and 
general sentiment of John, comp. vers. 6,9. But 
inasmuch as @ has all the weight of external testi- 
mony (N. A. B. C., Syr., ete.) and is adopted by 
the best critical editors (Lachmann, Tregelles, Al- 
ford, Tischendorf, Westcott), we must give it the 
preference. The name must mean the essential 
revelation which the Father made to the Son, 
and the Son to the world (Luthardt), or rather 
the peculiar attribute of Saviour, Jehovah our 
Righteousness. (Alford and Wordsworth). There 
is, it is true, no strict parallel passage where 
God is said to have given His name to His Son, 
but an approach to it, Ex. xxiii. 21: «‘My name 
is in Him,” wz., the angel of the covenant; comp. 
Is. ix. 6; Jer. xxiii. 6, and especially Phil. ii. 9, 

* (What a blasphemous profanation to call a mortal, sinful 
man, like the pope, “holy father !”—P. 8.] . 
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10, ‘God hath given Him a name (évoya, but not 
His name) above every name, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow.”—P. 8. ] 

The motive of the prayer is: whom Thou hast 
given Me. As the name of the Father is given 
Him for the disciples, so the disciples are given 
Him for the name (the Gospel of the New Cove- 
nant is for the called of the Old Covenant in the 
wider sense, and contrariwise). Purpose of the 
prayer: iva Gow é, Meyer makes the iva relate 
to 6 dédwxde jo, instead of to THpya0v, as is usual. 
The latter reference, however, is the more obvious 
one, for the full development of the unity of be- 
lievers arrives as the fruit of their conserva- 
tion. It is a question of consummate oneness 
(see ver. 22). . 

That they may be one as we [iva doy 
gy kadoac gueic]. Throughout. the high- 
priestly prayer, Christ brings into view the one- 
ness of the disciples as the mark of their matured 
discipleship: the sign that they are one in the 
name of the Father of Christ. Theliving, known 
name of God has this unifying power. As it is 
the bond of union between the Father and Son, 
it is, in like manner, to be the bond of union 
among the disciples. In the true, living con- 
sciousness of God is the divine life of love, the 
unity of divine revelation and human religion, 
the unity of human faith and the unity of human 
ethics, Eph. iv. 6. [Alford: ‘The oneness here 
is not merely harmony of will or of love,—as 
some have interpreted it, and then tried to weaken 
the Oneness of the Godhead by the xa%oc,—but 
oneness by the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, 
the gift of the covenant (1 Cor. vi. 17), and ulti- 
mately oneness of nature, 2 Pet. i. 4, where the 
érayyéAuata Sedapytas answers ‘to the dvoua 6 
déduxdc por here.”’ Godet: ‘Les mots coMME Nous 
signifient que, comme cest par la possession de l'es- 
sence divine que le Pere et le Fils sont un, c'est par la 
commune connaissance de cette essence (le nom) que 
les disciples peuvent aussi rester un et étre individ- 
uellement gardés.” Yet the community of the 
spiritual life derived from Christ, must be added 
to the community of knowledge.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 12. While I was with them (in the 
world) [dre Hunv per avTor]. Further 
explication of the words, ver. 11.—I kept them 
[épbraga]. *Eyé with emphasis. Held them 
fast in Thy name. Their natural inclination 
tended ever out of the bounds constituted by the 
sonsciousness of God and by Christ’s view of the 
world; His faithfulness held them fast within 
these limits, and, as souls given Him by the 
Father (see the TexTuaL Nore), He watched over 
them faithfully. vAdooev is an intensified ex- 
pression of His vigilant. care over them. He 
guarded them as the faithful Shepherd of the 
souls entrusted Him by the Father.—And none 
of thém perished except the son of per- 
flition [kai obdelc && avtav awddeto 
pi my o vidog THC amtwdaeiac. Christ does 
aot say, ‘J lost none” (comp. ch. xviii. 9, where 
no exception is made). ‘Judas lost himself.” 
Even after the betrayal he might have been saved 
if he had in true penitence fled to the cross.— 
P. S.] Not simply a painful recalling of the 
traitor (Tholuck), but also the account-rendering 
of a faithful and good conscience concerning 
Judas, and, as such, appropriate at this mo- 
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ment.* The son of perdition.—A Hebrew ex- 
pression :} the property of perdition, the prey 
of perdition, comp. chap. xii. 86; Matt. xiii. 12. 
But the specific child of perdition, in whom the 
arédeva (see Matt. vii. 13) of the Jews was con: 
centrated, was also the instrument of perdition 
(see 2 Thess. ii. 10).—That the Scripture 
might be fulfilled [iva 7 ypag7 TAN pw- 
0]. Here, as in chap. xii. 88; xiii. 18, conso- 
lation is found in contemplating the decree of 
divine judgment. . It was, however, not fated 
that Judas should become a child of perdition, 
but that, as such, he should be lost from the cir- 
cle of disciples in accordance with the righteous 
judgment of God.f 

What passage of Scripture is here intended? 
According to Liicke and Meyer [Godet], Ps. xli. 
10, on account of the citation of that passage, 
chap. xiii. 18; according to Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Ps. cix. 8 (see Acts i. 20); according to Kuinoel 
the whole mass of prophecies relative to the 
death of Jesus. We are of opinion that the pas- 
sage Is. lvii. 12 is the one meant (see Leben Jesu 
IL., p. 1412). It should be noted that the pas- 
sage Ps. xli. 10 was already fulfilled in the oc- 
currence referred to chap. xiii. 18. But Is. lvii. 
12, 18 treats specifically, in typical prophecy, of 
the perdition of the destroyer. 

Ver. 18. To Thee,and speak these things 
[viv 0& modo ce Epxopar, kat ravra 
hare év TO kéouy). Le., lcan no longer 
watch over them, as I have done hitherto, in 
visible, individual intercourse. Henceforth some- 
thing else must guard them. But what shall this 
be? His joy shall become perfect in them, and 
shall be their guard. His joy is that complete 
consciousness of God which is to be imparted to 
them by the Holy Ghost, as the source of the 
most untrammeled vital movement in their spirits 
(see chap. xvi.). J speak these things,—I now, be- 
ing still in the world and heard by them as well 
as by Thee, do confidentially carry this petition 
before Thee, that, etc. J.¢., not simply: Through 
My intercession they shall be assured of Thy 
protection and hence be filled with perfect glad- 
ness,—but rather: My intercession shall awaken 
the spirit of prayer in them and open their hearts 
for the reception of the Holy Spirit of perfect 
joy, for whom I am suing on their behalf. And 
if Thou keep them thus, by the bestowal of the 
Spirit of joy, He will watch over them as I have 
done until now. 





* [So also Godet: “Par le mot fils de perdition, et par Val- 
lusion qwil fait ala prophétie, Jesus veut uniquement dégager 
sa propre responsabilité, et nullement atténuer celle de Judas.” 

s 


—P.S. 
+ [AW {2 vids Oavdrov (1 Sam. xxvi. 16); vids yeévens 


oT . 

(Matt. xxiii. 15) 5 ?ABaddav (Rev. ix. 11, the name of the angel 
of the abyss, in Greek, dwoAAvwy, Destroyer); téxva. opyns! 
(Eph. ii. 3); rékva Katapas (2 Pet. ii. 14). The “ man of sin”” 
is also called “the son of perdition,” 2 Thess. ii. 3. The same: 
term is applied to Satan in the Evang. Nicodemt, c.20.—P: 8.]! 

{[ Wordsworth: “ He perished in order that the Scripture: 
might be fulfilled. But the Scripture would not have been 
written by God, unless God had foreseen that he would per- 
ish. And this divine Prescience, though it foreknew and 
foretold that he would perish, did not in any way cause him 
to perish. Why then was this Scripture written? In order 
that even his perishing might be an evidence of God’s fore- 
sight ; and so the traitor himself, even in the hands of Satan, 
and betraying Christ, might be a witness of the truth. 
even by his perishing; and Judas, ‘the Son of Perdition, 
might still even in his perdition, be an Apostle of the Son of 
God.” —P, 8.} 
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Ver. 14. I have given them Thy word 
"Evo déd0wka avTtoic TOV Adyov oor]. 
he prayer for the preservation of the disciples 

now divides itself into two petitions; the one is 
for their negative protection from the Evil One 
in the world, the other for their positive sancti- 
fication in the truth. First the negative portion, 
the protection, is discussed. Christ having 
given them His word, they are taken from the 
world and hence are become, equally with Him- 
self, objects of the world’s hatred. The un- 
godly consciousness of the world gravitates out- 
wards into the impersonal; consequently the 
divine consciousness of Christ and His people, 
gravitating, in its impulse of faith and love, to- 
ward the absolute personality of God, is odious 
tothe world. The antithesis: I, and: the world, 
contains the most concise expression of this fact. 
The world hateth them, properly: hath con- 
ceived a hatred for them (éuloyoev abrobc). Lu- 
ther: The world’s hatred is the true livery of 
Christians, which they wear on earth. 

Ver. 15. I pray not that Thou, e/c. [oi« 
époTd lva apne avrodve éx Tov Kbopor, 
a4’). The petition regarding the protection 
of the disciples from the world, likewise divides 
itself into two parts, a negative and a positive. 
They are to remain in the world, but are to be 
preserved from the world. Luther: ‘ What I 
want is not that they also should pass out of the 
world with Me, for I have still more to accom- 
plish by means of them; they must increase My 
little flock."—That Thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, 1. ¢., neither by actual 
death nor by ascetic mortifications. Christ has 
here rejected monkery also, as a form of life un- 
suited to His disciples, they having attained their 
majority. They are to be inthe world, but not of 
the world. The petition runs thus: that Thou 
shouldst keep them from the Evil One. 
The question as to whether é« tov rovypov is to be 
construed as neuter [the evil.—E. V.] or as de- 
noting Satan [the Hvil One], is decided by Ols- 
hausen, Baumg.-Crusius in the former, by Liicke 
and Meyer [Alford] in ‘the latter sense with 
reference to ‘the Prince of this world,” chap. 
xii., ver. 81; xiv. 80; xvi. 11, and to 1 John ii, 
18, 14; iii. 12; v. 18,19. If we add to these 
chapters viii. 44, we find that John merges the 
whole world in personal relations, as regards 
evil also; the world, as world, lies in the Wicked 
One; it has its pole in Satan; this is in con- 
formity to the purely dynamical view of the world. 
The expression rypety éx, Revelation iii. 10. 

Ver. 16. They are not of the world [é« 
Tov Kdou“0v ovK eloiv Kaddc éyo ovK 
elulék tov K6opov]. Motive forthe follow- 
ing positive petition. They no longer have their 
vital principle in the world, but, like Christ and 
through Him, in the Father; therefore He prays 
that they may be perfected, in accordance with 
this their divine birth and kind. 

Sanctify them in the truth [dyiacov 
avTo0veg Ev TH GAnVeia, as the element in 
which the dy:d¢ewv takes place]. Explanations: 

1. Chrysostom, Euthymius [Liicke, Godet, 
Wordsworth]: Make them holy through [év in- 
strumental, as in the E. V.] the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and by true doctrine. 

2, Luther: Adverbially construing in the truth: 
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Make them truly [d4An06c] holy [in distine- 
tion from the present imperfect holiness —Heng- 
stenberg. Against this is the article, and still 
more the following 6 Adyoc, ete.—P. 8. ] 

3. Erasmus, Calvin: Take them away from the 
fellowship of the world. : 

4. Theophylact, Lampe: Separate them for the 
office of the ministry. 

The phrase, That they also may be sanctified (ver. 
19), must be defined pursuant to the holiness of 
God, ver. 11, and the self-sanctification of Christ, 
ver.19. Now Godis holy in withdrawing Himself 
from the ungodly world, in order to reveal Him- 
self ina godly, kingly-priestly people, Lev. xi. 
44, 45; 1 Pet. iii. 16. In conformity thereto, 
Christ sanctifies Himself; He departs out of the 
world in His self-humiliation, in order to enter 
into the world in His majesty. On the basis of 
this fact, the disciples are to be sanctified, the 
word of God in them, through the Holy Ghost 
within them, being converted into perfect truth, 
a. é. into a unitous light, a principially develop- 
ing luminous and vital view and vital power, ever 
emancipating them more completely from the 
world in order to conduct them into the world, 
as emancipators, with the gospel. The expres- 
sion év TH is generally apprehended as denoting 
instrumentality: By means of or by virtue of the 
truth; Meyer, on the other hand, maintains it to 
mean: That He would furnish them, in this their 
vital sphere of truth, with holy consecration, i. e. 
inspiration, illumination, through the Holy 
Ghost. This view, however, brings the holy 
consecration into dubious antithesis to the truth. 
Doubtless the word, already possessed by the 
disciples, must be supplemented by the Holy 
Ghost with His consecration, but it is to the end 
that the word may for them be rendered living 
truth, at once the vital sphere and the instru- 
ment of their sanctification. Now Apostolic 
sanctification is always both moral and official 
sanctification, The further thought-sequence, 
however, proves that the official sanctification 
should be emphasized in this place. 

The rationale of the petition follows: Thy 
word is truth. [6 Adyoc 6 od¢ aAgSerd éore. 
Cod. B. reads 7, the truth, but all other authorities 
omit the article.—P. §.] Truth, this time with- 
out the article, as predicate of the word. The 
word of God is, in the abstract, pure truth, a lively 
word, the source of light and the light-impulse 
to perfect enlightenment; and so, what it is in 
itself, it must become in the disciples. See chap. 
iv. 24; xviii. 87; 1 John v. 16; 2 John 1 ff. 

. Vers. 18 and 19 contain the further assign- 
ment of motives for the whole intercession of 
Christ on behalf of the disciples—As Thou 
didst send Me [xadoc éué aréoreraac 
el¢ tov kéopuov]. First motive of the en- 
tire petition: that God would keep and sanctify 
the disciples. He is the great, unitous Messen- 
ger of God, in whom God’s whole apostolate to 
the world is contained and who has been really: 
consecrated for it by God (chap. x. 86); from 
Him they now are to become apostles, who, be- 
ing divinely consecrated to His apostolate, ramify 
and go forth with the same into all the world, 
See chap. xv. 9; xx. 21; 2 Gor. y. 20. The 
Aorist @méortecAa corresponds in part with. 
the proleptical character of the high-priestly. 
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Prayer,—as from the stand-point of that con- 
summation of which He is in spirit assured,— 
in part with the fact that the commissioning of 
the disciples had its beginning simultaneously 
with their calling (Matt. x.), although this com- 
missioning, graded hitherto, was to continue in 
gradual development until its perfection, chap. 
xx. 21; Matt. xxviii. 19; Actsi. and ii, The 
kadOc éué is placed first as the basis and de- 
gree of the mission of the disciples. “ 

Ver. 19. And for them I sanctify Myself 
[kat drip abtov yo dytdlw épavr oy, 
iva, «.t. a. The sense of «cat here is: And, to 
make their sanctification (ver. 17) possible, I 
sanctify Myself. Mark the difference between 
the active dy:dfw and the passive #y:aouévos and 
between éyO—éuavrdéy and abroi—Christ sancti- 
fies Himself by His inherent holiness, Christians 
are sanctified by another power.—P.8S.] The 
specific, high-priestly element of the :atercession 
as the concluding motive. Christ is already 
sanctified by the Father (chap. x. 86), in coming 
into the world; He now sanctifies Himself unto 
the Father, in leaving the world and, by His 
death, going unto the Father on behalf of His 
disciples, in order to lay the foundation for their 
sanctification. Christ sanctifies Himself for His 
people. The death of Jesus was a sacrificial 
death of self-sacrificing love for the benefit of 
His people; a death that as an expiatory death 
rendered them capable of sanctification through 
the Spirit, as a death of self-sacrificing love 
called them to a Gog ceration unto the same love- 
life in the world.“ The expression dycdCevv 
(wrIpry) is a customary term for the offering 


of a sacrifice in the Old Testament, Deut. xv. 19 
ff.; 2 Sam. viii. 11; Rom. xv. 16. 

Various interpretations: 

1. ‘Ay:afecv denotes the same thing in both 
sentences: 

a. I sacrifice Myself for them that they may 
be truly consecrate to present themselves a 
sacrifice, Rom. xii. 1 (Chrysostom) ;* 

b. That they also may be consecrated to sacri- 
ficial brotherly lové (Olshausen and others). 

Against these interpretations Tholuck cites 
the passive form of the second sentence; this 
form, however, is explained by the nature of the 
case, especially by the fact that the second 
sanctification (that of the disciples) is designated 
as the result of the first. (the self-sanctification 
of Christ). 

ec. The official consecration of. Christ is to re- 
sult in the official consecration of the disciples 
(Heumann, Semler and others). The Present 
tense is unfavorable to this view. 

d. There takes place a sanctification even on 
the part.of Christ, inasmuch as the stripping off 
of the odpé isa being taken away from the world’s 
fellowship (Luthardt).+ . Against this view Tho- 





' * [Chrysostom takes ay.a¢g. éu.in the sense of mpoodépw 
oot buciayv, I offer Myself.asan oblation, as a holy victim to 
Thee. Christ is both priest and sacrifice, Heb. ix. 14; Eph. 
v.2. Soalso Meyer: “die thatstichliche Wethe, welche Christus, 
indem Er Sich durch Seinen Tod Gott zum Opfer darbringt, an 
Sich Selbst vollzieht.”—P. 8.] 

+ [Similarly Godet: Christ hasa human nature with human 
inclinstions, of which He was constantly making a holy 
offering of obedience to God to be completed in death, comp. 
Heb. ix. 14. “Sa vie entiére regott ainsi le sceau a une con- 
scration croissante, qui abutit enfin a V entiére immolation.” 
—P. 8.) 
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luck justly remarks: This is neither biblical nor 
correct. Nevertheless, the intimation of a sound 
thought is.contained therein. 

e. Christ’s consecration to His holy deed of 
love is to have for its result. the corresponding 
consecration of the disciples (De Wette). Cor- 
rect as an item of the whole. 

2. ‘“AytdCecv is diverse in both sentences: I 
consecrate Myself to death, that they may be 
sanctified in the truth or, truly; 

a. To righteousness in faith (Luther); 

b. To obedientia nova (Calvin, Lampe). 

Here, also, we must securely grasp the two 
imports of the conception: ‘to sanctify.”” Christ 
sanctifies Himself, in the negative sense, in that 
by His sacrificial death He separates Himself 
utterly from the world, is crucified to the world 
and goes unto God; positively, in that He thereby 
gains the power to come again into the world in 
the power of the Holy Ghost. He sanctifies 
Himself negatively for His people in that He 
presents His life for them as an expiation for 
their guilt; positively, in that, by this highest 
love-offering, He exercises a quickening reflex- 
influence over them and establishes a principle of 
suffering out of which their martyr-sufferings shall 
develop, as do their works out.of His works, Col. i. 
24, Thereby the disciples are said to be nega- 
tively sanctified, in that they recognize their 
crucifixion to. the world (Gal. ii. 19).and present 
their lives unto God as a thank-offering ; posi- 
tively, in that, as peace-messengers, they -pro- 
claim the gospel to the world in a self-sacrificing 
love that stops not short of a martyr’s death. This 
sanctifiedness (G'eheiligtsein) in the self-sanctifica- 
tion of Christ (iva dorv pytacuévor) must 
be distinguished, as synonymous with justifica- 
tion by faith, as 1 Pet. i. 2, from the moral self- 
sanctifying and becoming sanctified that results 
from justification. 

May be sanctified in truth [iva kai 
auTot Ootv Hytacpévot Ev GAnVeia). 
Two explanations: 

1. The term in truth is adverbial and means 
truly sanctified, a2n06¢ (Chrysostom, Beza, Cal- 
vin, Bengel, Meyer): 

a. In antithesis to the Jewish consecration, 
the sanctimonia ceremonialis (ancient exegetes 
[and Godet] ); 

b. The eminent consecration in antithesis to 
every other dy:déry¢ in human relations (Meyer). 
There is, however, in Scripture no conception of 
dyéry¢ other than the Old Testament typical, and 
the New Testament real, idea. 

9. Ey aAnSeta is to-be construed substantively ; 
in truth—in the truth, as ver. 17 (Erasmus 
after some ancients, Bucer, Liicke [Olshausen, 
De Wette, Briickner, Ewald], etc.). In opposi- 
tion to this view Meyer remarks:“Jn that case 
the article could not be dispensed with; advo- 
cates of this view in vain appeal to-chap. i. 14; 
iv. 24;—the word must be interpreted. in accord- 
ance with 8 John 1.” But even in the latter 
passage its interpretation is doubtful. The lack 
of the article is explained by the fact that the 
dagdeca is not to be conceived of here as an in- 
dependent cause, but as the medium or element 
of the effect emanating from Christ. In that 
Christ’ sanctifies Himself, His disciples. are 
sanctified in the blessing of truth that proceeds 
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from Him. His expiatory power is the element 
of truth that pours forth from Him in His Spirit, 
in order to present them as sanctified persons. 
The fact that they are at the same time truly 
consecrated thereby, in antithesis to Old Testa- 
ment priestly consecration, needs no comment. 

Ver. 20. Yet not for these alone doI pray. 
[Ov wept robrwv dé EpoTa pévov, WAAG 
Kal wept Tov meotevdvTav OLa TOW 
Adyou avrav ele Epé, iva a avté¢|.—Now 
follows the intercession for future believers. 
«The view expands in space and, ver. 24, also 
in time.’ Tholuck. Since ver. 24 treats of the 
being of believers with Christ in glory, the 
glimpse afforded is into extended space as well. 
Time and space go on mutually expanding until 
the supreme consummation. The present vo- 
revévtwv (see Textuat Norss), is a vivid reali- 
zation of the future. The subject of His petition 
is not introduced by iva (according to Grotius 
and others); that rather denotes the purpose, 
the aim, as ver. 11. . Consequently, the subject 
of the intercession is the same as before: that 
in the world they may be preserved from the 
Wicked One and may be sanctified in the truth. 
Here too, however, the aim is their oneness. 

Ver. 21. That they all may be one ac- 
cording as, etc. [iva mavtec év dorr, Kava 
ot, watep, év éuolt Kayo év ooi].—Thus, 
in this place, also, unity is the goal to be at- 
tained. Explanations: 

1. Origen: The final aim, Deus omnia in ommni- 
bus, 1 Cor. xv. 28. But of this there is just now 
no question, as ver. 21 [last clause, Wa 6 Kéapoc 
motevon| proves. The remaining world has yet 
to be won by this unity which, doubtless, we are 
to understand as the unity of believers. 

Hence, 2. The ancient exegetes: The unity of 
Christians in faith and love, as Acts iv. 82; 
Eph. iv. 4. In these things, then, shall the 
unity of Christians first appear, conditioned by 
their being crucified to the world and presenting 
themselves, a sacrifice of love, to the Lord. 

According as Thou, Father, (art) in Me 
and I in Thee.—So utterly should Christians 
be bound one to another and united. The Ari- 
ans thence inferred that the unity between 
Father and Son was likewise merely a moral one. 
Orthodox believers rejected this view with the 
comment that the text did not turn upon same- 
ness, but upon similarity. With more correctness 
some commentators. (Cyril, Hilary, a few Lu- 
theran theologians) have remarked that the unity 
of Christians is not a merely moral one either. 
Unity in the one Holy Ghost, who is the same in 
all, is indeed more than moral unity. Since 
John starts from the presupposition of a purely 
personal, dynamical view of the world, along 
with this very oneness of persons, their charac- 
teristic self-distinction is brought to completion, 
t.¢., this oneness is precisely the opposite of a 
pantheistic obliteration of personal distinctions. 
And Christ gives utterance to this truth in set- 
ting up His oneness with the Father, as the type. 
They are just as decidedly distinct one from the 
-other as they are One. In accordance with this, 
Their oneness, therefore, Christians are to be- 
gome one in individuals and confessions. Where 
there is no Christian distinction of character, there 

43 ne true union. Uniformity is the negation of 








unity. On the other hand, the making of dis~ 
tinctions and the distinctions themselves between 
believers are elementary, raw, bad, if they do 
not serve to promote unity. 

That they also may themselves be (one) 
in us. [iva kai avrol év qmiv (Ev) Oolv).— 
The design of the preservation of the faithful was: 
1, The unity of all; 2. a unity such as the unity 
between Father and Son; now 38. unity in the 
unity of the Father and Son.* The design is 
triply intensified: 1. All one; 2. one as We; 3. 
one in Us. This is the unity of vital fellowship 
with God, through the Holy Ghost in faith, 
through connection with the glorified Christ in 
the sacrament, through personal union with the 
Triune in the unio mystica. Ireneeus, v. 1: Filius 
dei propter immensam dilectionem facius est, yuod nos 
sumus, ut nos perficeret, quod est ipse. Augustine 
De civit. dei ix. 15: Beatus et beatificus Deus, factus 
particeps humanitatis nostre, compendium prebuit 
participande divinitatis sue. The overstepping 
of the human limitation of this assimilation to 
the Divinity, in the doctrine of deification, ad- 
vanced by the medieval mystics [ Master Eckart, 
Ruysbroek, Tauler, Suso, eéc.] may not be con- 
troverted by laying too great stress upon the 
tewporal and creaturely nature of man, but by the 
absolute dependence of the life of the branches on 
their connection with the Vine [ch. xv. 1 ff] 

That the world may believe. [iva 6 
Kéomocg Trotevoy OTL ob we aTéoTELAQC]. 
—The Church, as the blessed congregation of 
confession and worship, or the communion of 
saints, is an end to herself but she is also a 
means to an end as an institution of healing for 
immature believers and, especially. as a mission- 
community for the world. Hence the second iva, 
the more remote design. The belief that the 
Father has sent Christ is characterized in ver. 8 
as the true believingness of the disciples. The 
meaning of our passage is, therefore,—that the 
world may attain unto faith. Ver. 9 must be 
explained accordingly. True, immediate prayer 
for Christians is true, immediate prayer for the 
world. . 

[This verse and ver. 23 are the classical pas. 
sages on Christian union, or the communion of 
saints. The following points seem to be implied 
in the text. 1. Christian union presupposes the 
vital union of believers with Christ (epi tév 
motevovtay etc éué), and is conditioned by it. 
2. It is a reflection of the union which subsists 
between the Father and the Son (xavee ot raryp 
év éuol Kayo év oot), consequently not merely a 
moral union of sympathy, but a community of 
spiritual life; all partaking of the life of Christ, 
as the branches of the vine (comp. ch. xv.). 
8. It centres in Christ and the Father who are one 
(iva év juiv dow). Christ is the divine harmony 
of all human discords, and Christians are one 
among each other just in proportion as they are 
one with Him. There is no intimation whatever 
of a visible centre of unity on earth (such as 
Rome claims to be), or of a particular form of 





* [Godet one-sidedly presses the last: “ Jl ne s'agit done 
pas ri, comme on le croit souvent, de Vunité des chrétiens entre 
eux, mais de celle du corps des croyants avec Christ et, par lui, 
avec Dieu. Le Seigneur voit se former autour des apdtres, 
par leur prédication, un vaste cercle de croyants, qui sera son 
corps.’ lLange’s more comprehensive view is in accordance 
with the text.—P. 8.] 
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government (such as episcopacy or presbytery), 
or form of worship, as a necessary condition of 
such union, or means of its promotion. There 
was considerable difference in the apostolic age 
between the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile- ! 
Christian type of Christianity, between the doc- 
trinal system of Paul and of James, etc., and 
yet there was essential unity and harmony. 4. 
Hence Christian union is free and implies the 
greatest variety (but no contradictions) of types 
and phases of Christian life. Christian union 
and Christian liberty are not contradictory, but 
complementary and mutually sustaining forces 
comp. ch. viii. 86; Rom. viii. 2; Gal. v. 1). 5. 

he unity must manifest itself in some outward 
form, so that the world may perceive it and-be 
impressed by it (iva 6 kéouo¢ miotevon). This was 
the case already in the apostolic church, Acts ii. 
47; iv. 82, and in the times of persecution, when 
the heathen used to exclaim: ‘‘ How these Chris- 
tians love one another, and how they are ready 
to die for one another.”” Even among the secta- 
rian strifes the spiritual union of Christians has 
never been lost; and it will deepen and expand, 
and be fully realized at last, like all the other 
attributes of the church (catholicity and holi- 
ness, efc.), with the glorification of the body of 
believers (iva Got rereAewpévor elc ev, ver. 28, 
iva Sewpdow tHv ddgav éugv, ver. 24). ‘Cor- 
poreality,” says Gtinger, ‘is the end of God’s 
ways.” To promote the union for which our 
Saviour so fervently prayed, is the duty and 
privilege of every Christian.—I quote in addition 
the note of the late Dean Alford who had liberal 
and enlightened views on this subject: ‘This 
unity has its true and only ground in faith in 
Christ through the’ word of God as delivered by 
the apostles; and is therefore not the mere out- 
ward uniformity, nor can such uniformity pro- 
duce it. At the same time, its effects are to be 
real and visible, such that the world may see 
them.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 22. The glory which Thou gavest 
me, Ihave, ete. [kayo tTHv ddfar, Pv EduKde 
pot, dédaka avroig iva Gouv év.J—The 
glory which the Father has given Christ, is the 
state of glorification (see ver. 5). This glory, #.¢., 
full fellowship in His glorified state (see Rom. 
viii. 17), Christ gave His disciples by giving them 
the principle of future glory in His word which 
was about to be glorified by the Spirit of glory 
(1 Pet. iv. 14). Baumg. Crusius explains the given 
as destinare. Meyer’s interpretation amounts to 
the same thing, although he combats the view in 
rejecting the reference of the passage fo the glory 
of the inner life (Olshausen), to filiation (Bengel), 
love (Calvin), grace and truth (Luthardt). It 1s 
more correct to deny its reference to the glori- 
ousness of the apostolic office in doctrine and the 
working of miracles (Chrysostom), though all, 
believers have their modest portion even of that. 
This word of the Spirit, with which the Spirit 
comes, is the bond of union and peace, and is 
designed to be this bond. Therefore: that they 
may be one as We, etc., Eph. iv. 4 

Ver. 23. I in them, and Thou in Me, 
that, efc. [yO év abroicg kai ov év éuoi, 
tva Gow TeTEAelopévor etc ev, k. T. A.J— 
-« Appositional explication of jueic; not isolated, 











not a new proposition,” ete. Meyer. God’s life 
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in Christ through the Holy Spirit founds the 


ever richer life of Christ in believers; this 
founds their ripening to man’s stature, to per. 
fection (Eph. iv. 18); this brings with it their 
unity; this, finally, is instrumental towards the 
full conversion of the world, when it not only 
knows the Christ (does not simply believe), but 
also knows living Christians in their dignity: 
and didst love them, as Thou didst love Me. 

Ver. 24. That which (they whom) Thou 
hast given Me, I will, etc. [tat%p, 6-——-com- 
prehending all believers as one gift of the Father 
to the Son (text. rec. ob¢)—dédwxdg uot, VEG 
iva brov cipl éyd, Kakeivot Golv per’ 
éu00, iva Vewodory THY O6Fav THY EuHy, 
Ry dédwkdc pot, bTt, kK. T. A.|—The declara- 
tion déAe must certainly not be referred to the 
following iva; it is absolute. Since He has not 
now to ask for that which the Father has already 
given Him, 0éA is neither a prayer (Kuinoel), 
nor a desire (Beza, etc.), nor a petitioning in the 
consciousness of His éfovola (Meyer), which 
would contain a certain contradiction, but the 
familiar communication of His wish from this 
time to assume possession of that which has 
been given Him. I will have them, 2. ¢., have 
them with Me, those whom Thou hast given Me, 
i. @., with the ascension of Christ, the goal of 
perfected believers should be with Him in heaven 
(see chap. xiv. 1ff.) [The 0éAw (volo, not velim, 
which is too weak, comp. Mark vi. 25; x. 35) 
and the corresponding verses have, as it were, 
the solemn tone of a testamentary act. Bengel: 
Rogat Jesus cum jure, et postulat cum fiducia, ut 
Filius, non ut servus. Alford: 3éAw is an expres- 
sion of will, founded on acknowledged right; — 
comp. dariSeuat, Luke xxii. 29.—P. 8.] : 

That where I am, etc. Not the subject 
matter of a petition, but the consequence of a 
familiar expression of will. Be it observed 
that the prayer of Christ from this point does 
not issue in a human doxology of God, but in a 
divine dialogue with the Father. In the presen- 


‘timent of His heavenly stand-point, He takes 
: possession of them as objects bestowed by the 


Father. 1. They shall be with Him, where He 
is, in heaven (Meyer says here again: in the 
Parousia); 2. they shall see His glory which the 
Father has given Him. Of course this includes 
a participation in the same (Meyer; see Rom. 
viii. 18, 29). This latter admission, however, 
not to the preclusion of the fact that the behold- 
ing of Christ’s glory does especially constitute 
their bliss (Olshausen). Luther: We should let 
this utterance be our soul’s pillow and bed of 
down, and with joyful heart resort thereunto 
when the sweet hour of rest is at hand.—Be- 


| cause Thou didst love Me (comp. ver. 5). 


[ore gyannods we mpd KaTaBodrge Kbo- 
ov].—Here, without doubt, as in ver, 5, the 
subject treated of is not simply the divine, but 
the divine-human dda of Christ in His state of 
exaltation; and, correspondingly, it is not a 
question merely of the trinitarian love of the 
Father for the Son, but of the eternal compla- 
cency of God in Christ in anticipation of His 
good conduct, in which complacency God ap. 
pointed Him this state of exaltation. (Meyer). 
Comp. Eph. i. 19; Phil. ii. 6 ff. 

Ver. 25. Righteous Father! [rdrep dixacgy 
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Kal 6 Ké6opoc. See Text. Nore. ] Two difficulties 
present themselves here; first the accosting of 
the Father with dicae, secondly the «ai before 
6 Kéopuoc. Aixatog appears again in John as a 
predicate of God, 1 Johni. 19.. It there denotes 
a graciously recompensing righteousness. For 
our passage, however, the preceding saying, 
chap. xvi. 10, is decisive: In respect of righteous- 
ness, that Igo to the Father. It is agreeable .to 
the righteousness of God and Christ that a separa- 
tion should be made betwixt the perfected Christ 
and this present world in its blindness,—that 
Christ should be exalted to heaven. For the 
world has not known God, either in His general 
revelation through nature and history, or in the 
mission of Christ; neither does it know Him now 
in the judgment wherein it is judged of God even 
whilst it judges His Christ, whereby Christ-con- 
sequently bears the judgment of the world. 
Christ, however, even as Man, has known Him 
in His whole revelation; finally, He has known 
and understood Him in the present coming upon 
Him of the judgment of. retributive. justice. 
Therefore He confides in that righteousness as 
one that rewards also, that shall translate Him 
to heaven. But because the disciples also have 
known that He was sent from God, and thereby 
have begun to know the righteousness of God, 
they too belong on His side; after they have 
performed His work in the world, they must come 
to Him into His heaven. ‘The work of divine 
(and divine-human) holiness (ver. 11) would 
otherwise fail of its final consummation and 
manifestation’ (Meyer). The manifestation of 
pure holiness shall be sealed in the manifestation 
of pure righteousness. But because Christ con- 
fides Himself to the Father in His punitively 
retributive righteousness, He likewise. trusts Him 
in His remunerative righteousness; this latter, in 
establishing the antithesis between heaven and 
earth, becomes in its turn a divider. 

Hence the antithesis: «ai, dé,—differently in- 
terpreted by different commentators: 

1. As forming an antithesis to what precedes: 
Righteous Father, Thouart righteous, Thou givest 
such good things, and yet the world hath, etc. 
(Chrysostom, Meyer, Luthardt), =: 

2. As drawing a deduction from the foregoing 
in a predestinarian sense: Quia justus es, ideo te 
non cognovit mundus (after Augustine, Lampe). 

3. As announcing a subsequent antithesis: On 
the one side, on the other side (Heumann, Liicke, 
Tholuck). This grammatical construction of 
«ai, 0é is combated by Meyer,—with reason justi- 
fied by Tholuck. Yet we 

4. Hold the antithesis to be not yet: adjusted 
by the preceding view. He glances:back upon 
the former antithesis: Thou didst love Me before 
the foundation of the world. — This contrast of: the 
eternal Christ to the upright. world constitutes 
the first motive for His exaltation above. the 
world. To it there is now added. the: second 
eorresponding contrast, that the sinful world has 
also not known the righteous Father, whilst He 
has known Him thoroughly. 

Ver. 26. And I made known to:-them 
Thy name [kai éyvépioa avroic 7b 
bvoud cov kal yvopion, iva, K. tT. A]. 
The first motive for the elevation of believers to 
@ participation in His heavenly glory, was that 


they had believed in Christ’s mission from God. 
This is continued in the second, viz., that. He has 
made known unto them the Father’s. name and 
will still make it known until the perfect revela- — 
tion of it-in glory. To these the third is added: 
the love of God for the Son must -also be 
in them, Christ Himself being thereby an them; 
(through the Holy Ghost) [iva 7 ayamy, qv 
qyannodc me, ev avroic @Kadyo év av- 
Toic]. That is, they must be utterly lifted up to 
Christ in order to be perfected in the communion 
of the Triune God, the Father, the. Son and the 
Holy Ghost (see 2 Pet. i: 4). Luther: That we 
may know the Father’s heart, now set before us 
through the Word, afterwards, in-that life, to be 
openly beheld. 

[Kayo év abroic, Lin them, with all the 
fulness of My love and the Father’s love: this is 
the last and most appropriate word of this sub- 
lime prayer,..and as Stier says, ‘a better seal 
than any doxology or Amen.” . The prayer was 
richly answered in the experience of the apos- 
tles; nothing could separate them from the love 
of Christ (Rom. viii. 89), and Christ ever re- 
mained with them and in them by His Spirit, 
and will remain with believers to the end, their 
strength and comfort and peace.—P. S. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the high valuation set upon this Prayer 
in the Church, see the. Introductory Remarks. 
Comp. Heubner, p. 482; Besser, on John, chap. 
xvii. As prominent works upon the seventeenth 
ehapter,—works important at once for their bear- 
ing upon doctrinal ground-questions, and upon 
homiletics, we must mention: Freylinghausen, 
The Sacerdotal Prayer of our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ; twenty-six public Meditations. upon it,.as 
contained in the seventeenth chapter of St. John. 
Halle, 1719. Again: Zhe Sacerdotal Prayer of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, twenty Meditations, by Dr. 
Schmieder, Hamburg, Agency of the Rough 
House, 1848. . Meditations of great-worth, pre- 
ceded also by an exceedingly momentous treatise 
upon theosophy and its relation to theology and 
orthodoxy.. A full list of older theological and 
homiletical. writings, see in Lilienthal’s Bibi, 
Archivarius der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, 
p. 885. Among the works here mentioned, A. 
H. Francke’s Meditations . upon the Sacerdotal 
Prayer. are worthy of note; also I. I. Ulrich in 
Zurich: The Spiritual, Aaron (48 Sermons). [A 
long. list of. English sermons and. treatises on 
John xvii. seein Darling’s Cyclop. Bibl., 1.1147 ff. 
A. W. Tyler gives the Greek text.with a.critical 
digest and translation. in the. Andover. Bibhoth, 
Sacra for April, 1871, pp. 323-333.—P.-S.] ; 

2. The High-priestly Prayer is high-priestly not 
merely. because of its being the intercession of 
Christ for His entire kingdom of God, but, also on 
account of its consummation of the. sacrifice.of 
Christ, His offering up of Himself, vers. 5, 13, and 
especially ver. 19. , At the same time, however, 
it is also a prophetic prayer, in that, seizing upon 
the principal periods and stages, it. sketches and 
announces with divine. certitude, the entire pro- 
gress of the. kingdom. of. God in development. 
None the less is. it kingly; conscious of His in- 
ternal victory over the world, and believing in the 
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Gonsequences of this victory, Christ transports 
Himself, not to the stand-point of the Last Day 
or of the Ascension-Day, but to that of the de- 
liverance upon Golgotha: J¢ 7s finished. This 
royal feature of the Sacerdotal Prayer appears 
especially conspicuous in ver. 24. On the Sacer- 
dotal Prayer, comp. also the ingenious words of 
Braune, p. 888; Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, 
and others. We have still to direct attention 
to the fact that all doctrinal ideas find their ex- 
pression here in ‘the vivid representation of the 
march of the kingdom of God in development. 
The Trinity (the doctrine of the Spirit, though 
receding in the letter, advances all the more in 
point of fact), the divinity of Christ, the ideal 
foundation of the world. The lapse of the ungodly 
world into the power of Satan. The'active obedi- 
ence of Christ. - His sacrifice. The completion 
of His work. The sending of His apostles. The 
form of the true Church in her unity. The 
gradual progress of the kingdom of God. The 
goal of the glorification of God in the eternal 
blessedness or heavenly glory of men. 

3. If the decided self-offering of Christ in this 
Prayer be understood, a species of relapse into 
unclear reasoning or arbitrary imagining couid 
alone render possible the assumption that Jesus 
did, in Gethsemane, call in question this offering 
or pray for an averting of death; as, similarly, 
it would evidence a want of exact Christologico- 
ethical thought to suppose that by the anticipa- 
tion of the Passover Christ could have accelerated 
His death-journey by a whole day, thus wilfully 
forsaking the divine path and order prescribed 
through the law. On Christ’s prayer in Gethse- 
mane, see Comm. on Matthew. 

4, Out of Christ’s divinely rich prayer-life 
there emerge, as from an ocean, the pearls of 
those single prayers of His that are preserved to 
us: The prayer given in the Sermon on the 
Mount for the use of His people—Our Father ; the 
ascription of praise to God at the departure from 
Galilee (Matt. xi. 25); the prayers at the grave 
of Lazarus, and within the precincts of the 
temple; our high-priestly prayer; the supplica- 
tion in Gethsemane, and the prayer-words of the 
Crucified One—Vather, forgive them—Lhi, Elui— 
and the closing prayer, Mather, into Thy hands, 
etc., to which ‘the exultant cry, Jt ¢s finished, at- 
taches itself, inasmuch as from one point of view 
it may be regarded as a word of prayer. Add to 
these the mentions of the prayings, the thanks- 
givings, the heavenward sighings of Christ, as 
also His summonses and encouragements to 
prayer, and He appears as the Prince of hu- 
manity even in the realm of prayer; in the man- 
ner, likewise, in which He has concealed His 
prayer-life, exhibiting it only as there was ne- 
cessity for its presentment. If we regard His 
work as a tree that towers into heaven and over- 
shadows the world, His prayer-life is the root 
of this tree; His overcoming of the world rests 
upon the infinite depth of His self-presentation 
before God, His self-devotion to God, His self- 
immersion in God, His self-certitude and power 
from God. In His prayer-life, the perfect truth 
of His human nature has also approved itself. 
The same who, as the Son of God, is complete 
revelation, is, as the Son of Man, complete reli- 
gion, 











5. The glorification of God through Christ, the 
redemption of the world. Christ distinguishes 
(a) that glorification of the Father which He has 
already accomplished (ver. 4); (4) the glorifica- 
tion of His own Person, now following thereupon 
(ver. 5), and (c) that which the latter glorifica- 
tion is to be instrumental in producing, the glo- 
rification of the Father in the Holy Ghost, which 
is also an actual glorification of the Holy Ghost. 
Glorification here is manifestly a presentation in 
the glory peculiar to the Glorified One, the glory 
kar’ &oyxny, t. e: the unlimited power and appear- 
ing of the Spirit,—in accordance with the idea 
of Christ’s life. Glory is realized ideal beauty ; 
the radiant exhibition of the dominion of the one 
Spirit in the rich, developed fulness of personal life. 
Now if the glorification of God and Christ be 
the redemption of humanity, it follows that this 
redemption is likewise the foundation of its glo- 
rification, and appropriated redemption the germ 
of glorification (the Spirit of glory, 1 Pet. iv. 
14; the earnest of glory, Eph. i. 14; Rom. viii. 
29, 80). The most definite conception of this 
glorification appears Phil. iii. 21. If the vile— 
perishable—body be glorified as such, it is ex- 
empted from the creatural conditions of transi- 
toriness, redeemed from a beginning and end in 
temporality, that pursuant to its eternal idea, it 
may, as a dislimited organ of the spirit, ‘circle 
in infinitude as in itself. In the case of the 
perishable body, the ocean of air that seeks to 
absorb man, infinitely predominates at last over 
the canal of rejuvenating vital power that flows 
toward him; the earthly vital root ever lan- 
guishes more and more. The body, when glori- 
fied, shall, above all things, be endowed with an 
endless faculty of rejuvenescence. : 

6. It corresponds to the idea of glorification 
that that dynamical and personal view of the 
world which is peculiar to Christianity in gene- 
ral and which is brought out with especial force 
in the Gospel of St. John, should appear in our 
chapter in its finished splendor. In Christ, the 
Apostles are dynamically comprehended ; He is 
their Root and their Stem; in the Apostles, all 
future believers are dynamically comprehended 

Rey. xxi. 14); these, again comprehend the 
whole Church, and in the Church the whole 
world is dynamically comprehended. What is 
matter here, compared with the personal life of 
Christ? Before this noble ‘visage’ (Ange- 
sichte) the whole ‘ weight of the world”? ( Welt- 
gewichte) vanisheth. And because this view of 
the world is so dynamical, it is on that very 
account not merely a view of the world, but also a 
grasping and overcoming of the world (see Eph. 
i, 19 ff.). Absolute-dynamical—that, however, 
means at the same time absolute-personal. The 
worth and import of the personal life here appear 
in full light. The glorification of the Father, 
the restoration of His personal glory on which 
the whole kingdom of love is founded, is the 
issue and root of the whole work of redemption, 
—His name. Now the Son is glorified in His 
redeeming personality ; then the personal life of 
the Apostles develops itself, and the ali (the ray) 
which the Father has given Christ, unfolds it- 
self in the most definite rdvrec, to whom Christ 
gives eternal life. And these (the wavrec) arrive 
at complete unity and oneness just on account of 
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their attaining complete personal articulation 
and self-distinction. Unsanctified individuals 
mingle themselves together without discipline 
and restraint in the same degree in which, as 
foes, they fall out; and religious denominations, 
also, loosely vibrate pell-mell into one another, 
in like measure as they abruptly fluctuate asun- 
der. In their eccentric onesidedness they pitch 
into the onesidedness of an opposite denomina- 
tion, instead of cultivating their peculiar charis- 
ma in clear articulation. The highest union in 
the kingdom of personal life is at once the high- 
est self-distinction; and the converse also holds 
true. The dynamical kingdom, as the kingdom 
of absolute life, is the personal kingdom as the 
kingdom of light, and both, because it is the 
kingdom of love. Christ prays for the mani- 
festation and consummation of the kingdom of 
love. 

7. The world, in her disunity, is Babel; the 
Church of unity is the eternal, ideal Zion; the 
Holy Ghost is the Mediator of this union. One 
Body and one Spirit. See also Eph. iv. 13. 

8. For the rest, we can but indicate the wealth 
of fundamental thoughts in this chapter, refer- 
ring, in so doing, to the Exegetical and Critical 
division. These captions may, at the same time, 
serve as homiletical hints: ver. 1. Glorification 
of prayer: Prayer a fruit of true meditationand 
preaching.—Glorification of time: The hour of 
decision is at hand.—Christianity the glorifica- 
tion of Christ.—Christ’s glorification the glorifi- 
cation of God (in det gloriam).—Ver. 2. Christ's 
power over all flesh is to be developed in the 
bestowal of eternal life upon all persons.—The 
flesh, purified, shall in its turn develop into fair 
personalities.—Ver. 8. Trusting knowledge is 
faith ; cognitive, personal knowledge is love; per- 
fected, seeing knowledge is the felicity of the 
blessed ; in all stages, however, it is life eternal, 
in respect of the beginning, progress and con- 
summation of the same. It is agreeable to the 
idea of personal knowledge that we know God 
and Christ (distinctively) as well as God through 
Christ (Father and Son in their unity).—The 
divinity of Christ, and His humanity as the 
manifestation of that divinity.—Ver. 4. Jt is 
jinished ; Here the: “It ts finished,” of the 
cross, is ideally included, but as the sealing of 
the work of Christ; while the mortal passion of 
Christ comes under consideration particularly 
as the work of the Father.—Ver. 5. The pre- 
existence of Christ. The self-divestment of 
Christ. The status exaltationis of the divine- 
human Christ. Christ, before the foundation of 
the world, the principle of its foundation, its 
Alpha and Omega.—Ver. 6. The Gospel a mani- 
festation of the supreme name. The election of 
the disciples: a. Eternal, 6. conditioned (they 
have kept His word), ¢. elected for the good of 
the world.—Ver. 7. Christianity alone pure, full, 
entire theism. Theism must be regenerated into 
Christianity, Christianity must discover itself in 
its theistic ideality.—Ver. 8. The complete life 
in the life-words of Christ.—Ver. 9. Dynamical 
importance of the Apostles. The Apostles the 
pure medium of the conversion of the world. 
The effect of Christ’s work conditioned by its 
ideal and dynamic concentration.—Ver. 10. All 
that is Mine is Thine: The holiness of Christ. 











All that is Thine, is Mine: His glory. Christ’s 
glorification in the Apostles, the fuundation of 
His glorification for the world. (Luther says it 
is easier to say: All Mine is Thine, than the 
converse: All Thine is Mine. But only Christ 
could, in the ethical sense, say: All Mine is 
Thine).—Ver. 11. Christ’s feeling of victory 
hovering over the world. His going to the 
Father pure intercession. The care of the Per- 
fected One in the other world for the unperfected 
in this world. The preservation of the disciples 
a work of God’s holiness. The strength of their 
preservation: His name. The purpose: Unity; 
personal kingdom of love.—Ver. 12. Direct, and 
temporarily mediated Providence. Christ, Pro- 
vidence become visible. Providence and free- 
dom. The lost son and divine dispensation.— 
Ver. 18. The consolation of Christ’s intercession 
the impulse of His people to prayer, even to the 
life of the Spirit, of perfect joy.—Ver. 14. “At 
the word of God, the hatred of the ungodly 
world is developed.—Ver. 15. The Christian’s 
renunciation of the world no flight from it, buf 
a stand in it in order to the overcoming of it.— 
Ver. 16. Separation from the world, as the cause 
of the world’s hatred, the common mark of 
Christ and Christians.—Ver. 17. The real ordi- 
nation of the disciples of Jesus: 1. Through the 
truth; 2, in the word; 8. as an act of God.— 
Ver. 18. Their mission: 1. From Christ; 2. 
through Christ from God; 3. like Christ from 
God.—Ver. 19. The foundation of the entire 
Apostolic mission, of the entire Church, is the 
self-sacrifice of Christ.—Ver. 20. From the prayer 
of Christ on His own behalf there proceeded the 
petition for the disciples, from that the interces- 
sion for the whole body of the faithful.—Ver. 
21. The whole Christian life characterized in 
accordance with its design: 1. As oneness; 2. 
like the oneness of the Father and-Christ; 3, 
through oneness in God and Christ.—The glory 
of the triune God in the communion of the faith- 
ful. The unity of the Church: the conversion of 
the world to the faith..—Ver. 22. And the founda- 
tion of the glory of Christians. The glory of 
all Christians but one glory in the glory of Christ. 
Giving and embellished receiving again in giving, 
is the richness of life in the personal kingdom 
of love.—Ver. 23. The glory of Christians, the 
leading of the world unto knowledge.—Ver. 24. The 
completion of the manifestation of glory in the 
heavenly kingdom. The foundation of the hea- 
venly kingdom. Its appearing at the end of 
time grounded, before the beginning of time, in 
the love of God to the Son. The reception of the 
inheritance on the part of the Son.—Ver. 25. 
The knowableness of God: 1. Simply unknow- 
able for the world in its ungodliness; 2. condi- 
tionally knowable and known for the disciples in 
the beginnings of their life and faith; 3. abso- 
lutely knowable and known of Christ; this 
knowledge the goal of Christians, 1 Cor. xiii. 
12. The steps of this knowledge are at once 
the steps of the kingdom of love and eternai 
life (see ver. 3).—Ver. 26. The consummation of 
the kingdom, a consummation in love through 
the consummate proclamation of the name of 
God. The great Epiphany. The perfected 
kingdom of love also the appearing of the im- 
perishable beauty or glory. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


For details see the foregoing DocrrinaL AND 

Eruicat Taovauts. Upon the whole Prayer: 
The prayer of Christ as high-priestly.—As Mes- 
sianic: prophetic, high-priestly and kingly at 
once.—The prayer for the consummation of the 
kingdom of heaven as a prayer for the consum- 
mation of the revelation of the Trinity: 1. The 
kingdom of the triune God; 2. the triune life in 
power (dévazic), light (ideality) and love (per- 
sonality: giving and receiving); 38. the three 
stepping-stones in the conversion of the world 
believing on Christ, knowing Christ, knowing 
Christians); 4. the triple consummation: holi- 
ness, righteousness, glory, —The prayer of 
Christ: 1. For Himself; 2. for the disciples; 3. 
for believers generally (indirectly an interces- 
sion for the world, which shall be swallowed up 
by the kingdom of believers).—Heaven’s founda- 
tion upon the righteousness of God.—The three 
sections singly. Christ’s petition for Himself, etc. 
—The aim of the kingdom of love: salvation in 
the praise of God’s name. 

Starke: LutHer: The sum and cause of this 
chapter is as follows: a good sermon calls for a 
good prayer; that is, when a man has given 
utterance to the word, he should begin to groan 
and earnestly to entreat that it may have strength 
and produce fruit. I know not how strong in 
spirit others may be, but, let me be never so 
Jearned and full of genius, I cannot grow so 
holy as to gather devotion for prayer without 
hearing and handling the word of God.—Zristvs: 
Heart and eyes should simultaneously be raised 
to heaven.—Christian, if thou wouldst succeed 
in all that thou doest, set about each act with 
hearty prayer and end thus too.—Cramer: God 
is a hidden God; had Christ not come into the 
world, He had remained a hidden God, but be- 
cause Christ hath glorified and revealed Him, 
we can know God clearly in the Son.—Power de- 
notes, in general, such power as is associated 
with right; in particular, it is employed in the 
sense of power to rule; hence magistrates are 
often called powers, 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21; 
iii. 10; Col. i. 16; Dan. vii. 14; see also Matt. 
xxviii. 18; Rev. xii. 10.—Canstein: Whoso 
will not submit himself to Christ in the obedi- 
ence of faith, to his everlasting salvation, is 
subjected to His power to everlasting perdition. 
—Hepincer: Christ the fountain of life; thirst 
for that fountain !—Jdd.: Mark the chief ground 
of felicity, Is. lili. 11; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John 
iii. 2.—Nova Bidl.: If Jesus Himself had, in 
the redemption, no other final purpose than the 
honor and glorification of His Father, how much 
rather and more justly is it said concerning 
believers: Whatsoever ye do, either in word or 
deed, etc., Col. iii. 17.—QuzsneL: God glorifies 
in heaven those who glorify Him on earth.— 
Hepineer: Christ was faithful in His Father’s 
house (Heb. iii. 2), having kept back nothing 
from us.—QuUESNEL: Christ will have no servants 
in the ministry of the word but those whom His 
Father has elected thereunto and presented to 
Him for His own.—Canste1n: Our election to 
cternal life is something hidden in God; yet we 
may know it if we lay hold on Christ in true 








faith, perseveringly continuing therein.—Jbid.; 
The fellowship of believers gives a Christian the 
comfort and encouragement of knowing, when the 
devil assaults him, that he (the devil) is laying 
hold not on one finger but on the whole spiritual 
body of Christ, 7. e. all the Christians in the 
world, nay, God and Christ Themselves.—How 
wonderful is it that Jesus, standing upon the 
threshold of His Passion, was yet overwhelmed 
with joy at the contemplation of the joy of those 
who were the cause of all His griefs! O how 
great is the strength of His love!—The hatred 
of the world is a genuine mark of a true Chris- 
tian.—Preachers who, after the perverse fushion 
of the world, join in everything that is going on 
and are consequently favorites everywhere, are 
of no account.—Zxisius: Believing Christians, 
though in the world, are not of the world; they 
have not its mind, ways, habits, are not on the 
same footing with it; they possess the mind of 
Christ and follow His example alone.—Hzpin- 
GER: It is necessary for us to suffer in the world 
so long as we are able, and in duty bound, to be 
useful; God will call us away; we must not, in 
vexation and self-will, wish our own lives away. 
—We must recognize life in the world to bea 
benefit and be occupied in serving the world as 
long as we live.—Zeisius: A child of God, as 
long as he is in the world, isin peril of being 
seduced by it; hence praying and watching are 
highly necessary.—Believers must be crucified 
to the world and the world must be crucified to 
them, in imitation of Christ.—Zzisius: ‘The dig- 
nity and bliss of believers is great. How great, 
is not discoverable here, but when it shall appear, 
it will be manifest that they are like the Lord. 
Grrtacu: We do not merely receive eternal. 
life through the knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ; this knowledge itself is life, is pesses- 
sion of the highest good. For this is not the 
shadowy knowledge of the sense sundered from 
the substance; it is the union of the knowing 
and the Known, in which, therefore, light, life 
and love unite.—As the Father and Son have 
been distinct from eternity and yet are One 
through the eternal Spirit of love, who proceed- 
eth from both, so God hath, by the Son, created 
a world full of contrasts which His Spirit con- 
tinually transfigureth into a glorious unity in 
love. Sin hath banished this harmonizing Spirit 
from man, hath perverted the contrasts into con- 
tradictions and rent men one from the other, as 
from God. But the work of Jesus Christ, the 
completion of His redemption, is that the Father’s 
unity with the incarnate Son becometh a unity 
wherein the whole human race that believeth on 
the Son, is one with the Father.—This ‘‘sancti- 
fying” of Christ’s, therefore, embraces His 
whole active and passive obedience: the sacrifice 
of His will and the guilt-offering of His holy 
humanity laden with the sin of the world; by 
this sacrifice all of believing humanity is sanc- 
tified unto God as a sacrifice.—Jesus prays for 
future believers also, to the end that these may, 
with His then existing disciples, form one com- 
munion in holy love. With these words, the 
Lord declares the whole essence of His Church 
on earth. He came to restore unity to the dis- 
rupted human race, by means of their reconcilia- 
tion to God.—This is a behclding whereby the 
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beholder becometh one with the Beheld (1 John | etc.; let come now what will. 


iii. 2, 8), whereby the glory of the Lord doth 
itself pass into him. 

Lisco: Because it is the vocation of the dis- 
ciples to diffuse heavenly life on earth, they may 
not live retired from the world, or, still less, quit 
it already by death; the more needful, there- 
fore, is it that they should be preserved from all 
evil in the world. 

Bravunu: He who prays is not merely an artist 
erecting a monument to the grace of God; he is, 
at the same time, a work of art—the monument it- 
self. Thus here the Redeemer who hath restored 
the image of God in humanity and doth restore it 
as the High Priest and Sacrifice of mankind.— 
The Prayer linked itself to His discourses. It is 
necessary for a good sermon to conclude with a 
good prayer. First Christ spake of God to His 
disciples; now He talketh of them to the Father. 
In this prayer is summed up that which the pre- 
ceding discourses had unfolded.—Thither He 
raised His eyes, whither He would be taken by 
God.—The hour of suffering obscured Him in the 
eyes of those who looked upon Him as one tor- 
mented and stricken by God, and in the sight of 
His most faithful adherents. But He was con- 
fident that the Father would glorify the Son, would 
take Him to Himself, would give Him the glory 
of exalted efficacy.—In the world, unbelief and 
superstition had covered the Father’s name with 
darkness. Out of that obscurity, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, proclaimed in the power of the 
Spirit, should draw it forth into the true light.— 
In the beginning, the life of men was light; they, 
however, stretched forth their hands beyond life 
to grasp the light of knowledge; they desired to 
know, without being; to possess the knowledge 
of God without divine life. This is the old sin, 
new even tu this day. Thusacting, they lost life 
and light. But now, through the light of truth, 
fragmentarily offered them in the Word of life, 
they should regain life.—Yea, a mind todo the 
will of God, helps a man to a clear knowledge of 
the truth that Christ and His doctrine are of God. 
Therefore despise no piety or fear of God, even 
though as yet they be not Christian.—‘ Heart and 
heart at one together.” [Herz und Herz vereint 
zusammen,—one of the best hymns of Zinzendorf, 
based on this chapter.—P. S.]—‘‘ That, in sooth, 
is a true heavenly ladder, that rests upon earth, 
but whose top reaches to heaven, nay, to the 
throne of God, as the place where is the greatest 
unity. We, however, must not begin at the top, 
but must make sure of the first steps—we must 
see that we are first born anew of God through 
the word of truth, and thus become one with God 
and His life” (Rieger). 

Gossner: Now the death-pass must be crossed. 
There Thou must crown Thy Son with honor and 
- glory, that Zhou mayest be praised and magni- 
fied in Him.—He giveth this life unto all whom 
the Father giveth Him, 7, e., all who, drawn by 
the Father, sundered from the world by pre- 
venting grace, suffer themselves to be attracted 
unto Him, and turn to Him in faith.—We have 
it from the mouth of Jesus that. this, to know the 
Father and Him, is heaven on earth.—Hence, we 
have to teach men to know Jesus Christ; for the 
name of God is in Him, in Him dwelleth all ful- 
ness. —He saith: ‘J have finished my course,” 
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So it is with 
the day’s work that is given a man,—whereunto 
a man is destined from his mother’s womb. That 
is not cuf short; though the pleasure of seeing 
its blessed results be something bated, the grand 
work to which the Saviour hath called a man, 
suffereth no retrenchment.—Almost all preachers, 
even the better sort, make of Christ a mere 
Teacher and Servant who bides outside of us, who 
does but teach us what is good; they do not say 
that He is to rule within us and Himself work 
good works in us.—‘‘In Thy name have I kept. 
them,” says He. Itis a bad thing for a shepherd 
to keep the flock in his own name only, as some- 
what belonging to him, to his own glory, through 
his strength, and not as property entrusted to 
his care by God, and to God’s glory, through 
God’s grace and strength.—He hath left us per- 
fect joy, and that His own. Thereby shall the 
work of sanctification be perfected in us, as 
David saith: Let the glad Spirit keep me; continue 
grace unto me.—Happy is he who knows that it 
is better to be hated by the world and loved by 
Christ, than to be loved by the world and re- 
jected by Christ.—Christians, says Macarius, 
are children of another world, of the heavenly 
Adam, a new race, children of the Holy Ghost, 
of light, brothers of Christ; they are not of this 
world.—The ‘‘as J”? can mean nothing else than 


that we too should be crucified to the world and 


the world to us, like Jesus, like Paul, like all 
true followers of Christ.—The word must sanctify 
us; it divides everything like a two-edged sword, 
and Satan, in his servants, is always seeking to 
make it a secondary affair, or to hustle it out of 
the way altogether.—Ver. 18. Men appeal in 
vain to these words of Christ and to the divine 
authority of their office, in support of their claim 
to be respected and heard like Christ, unless 
they are anointed by Christ, filled with His Spirit 
and the fulness of God, blessed, called and sent 
by Him, as He was sent by the Father, by means 
of an internal mission and anointing, not simply 
by outward calling and installation.—Who is not 
glad that Christ prayed for him before his Pas- 
sion, in His high-priestly prayer? And He is 
always heard.—The highest pattern of unity is 
in heaven, between Father and Son, the copy is 
on earth.—Ver. 21. The case stands thus: every 
Christian must believe himself into Christ as 
deeply as if he were Christ. This constitutes 
everything, this constitutes faith, it constitutes 
all deeds, the walk, the virtues. 

Hxzvusner: The Father’s cause was tarnished by 
the fall; Satan could rejoice at having seduced 
mankind; what had become of God’s purpose in 
the creation? The Son came as Redeemer and put 
God’s enemy toshame and made God glorious. The 
highest aim is to glorify God; he who does nothing 
towards that end, does nought.—Christ is Lord of 
the human race; He hath unlimited power and au- 
thority over it: far more than didactic authority. 
This authority, however, is for the good of men: 
Christ is toemploy His power in making them 
happy.—All things that Thou hast given Me, My 
doctrine, My miraculous powers. To consider 
this a/ that was in Christ as of divine origin, is 
to believe on Christ.—Gradual progress to faith: 
Instruction, or external preaching, favorable re- 
ception, true knowledge, 7. ¢., heartfelt know- 
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ledge, the result of experience and the power of 
the Spirit.— Hoty Faturr; How can a Christian 
ear endure that this holiest of all titles should be 
given to a sinful man.—All joy, all felicity, is 
finally reduced, in respect of its deepest element, 
to love; from love flows joy. Hell is joyless be- 
cause it is loveless.—Christ’s prayer repudiates 
the foolish desire for exemption from the trials 
and conflicts of this world. It would indeed be 
by far the more comfortable thing to be trans- 
ported at once to heavenly bliss, without a battle. 
Christ might thus have taken the Apostles im- 
mediately to heaven with Him. But how then 
would they have become Christ’s Apostles? how 
would the world have been converted? how would 
they have been able, without labor, without con- 
flict, without victory, to enjoy happiness in 
heaven? It likewise follows that the Essenic, 
Ascetic course is not the true one.—In Thy truth. 
1. Through the truth: the Word of God is the 
means of sanctification; 2. in accordance with 
Thy truth: the Word of God is the rule of sancti- 
fication ; 3. consecrate them to Thy truth: to 
the vocation of witnessing for the truth.—How 
does this prayer shame cold Christians! The 
Lord thought of the coming generations, and they 
think too little of Him.—There is but one Apos- 
tolic Christianity, and none beside; whoso will 
not have that, has none.—That unity of the 
Father and Son is, therefore, not simply a type, 
but a true and effective cause, of the oneness of 
Christians. They, belonging to the Father and 
the Son, united to the Father through the Son, 
remain one. As the children of one Father, 
united to Him through the First-born, they re- 
pose on a sure foundation of unity.—If the 
Church of Christ stood forth as a harmonious 
community of brethren, where nought but order, 
love and peace ruled, it would be so unique a 
phenomenon in our egotistical world that every 
one would be forced to acknowledge that here 
was a divine work, and to seein it the govern- 
ment of a higher Spirit, namely, the Spirit of 
Christ. All doubts as to, and accusations against, 
Christianity must perforce hold their peace.— 
The world knoweth Thee not; it has no idea that 
there is an ocean of love in God. Nevertheless, 
that does not do away with the love. 

_ Besser: There, on the holy mount, His coun- 
tenance shone as the sun; here His soul shineth 
like the sun, His soul beameth like a calm, ma- 
jestic light. —“ It being certain that they are Mine 
and that I am their Lord, Master and Saviour, it is 
also certain and beyond doubt that they are Thine, 
nay, Thine not only now, but Thine from the be- 
gining, and that they come unto Me through 
Thee” (Luther).—‘‘ The Father the Root, Christ 
the Stem, the Holy Ghost the Sap, believers the 
branches that draw the Sap unto themselves, the 
Christian life the fruit of one Tree of the holy 
church” (Gerhard), —FreynLincHausen: The 
above-cited Meditations of Gerhard are furnished 
with an exceedingly significant frontispiece in 
two divisions. Above is the picture of the Old 
Testament high-priest burning incense at the altar 
of incense; underneath are the words: Which is 
a shadow of things to come. Beneath, a picture 
of the high-priestly praying Christ, surrounded by 
His disciples, with the inscription: But the body 
stself (the substance) és in Christ, Col. ii. 17. 
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ScumiepER, in the Introduction to his Medita- 
tions, depicts the solemn repose of the full moon- 
lit night-heavens, up to which Christ, praying, 
gazed,—and the solemn repose in His soul. He 
is the High-priest who maketh us priests.— 
The fellowship of Jesus with the Father was a 
relationship appearing in Him simultaneously 
with His self-consciousness.—TZhe hour. Itis ex- 
ceedingly noteworthy how Jesus, for everything 
that is to happen, knows, defines, and chooses 
time and hour—even that very instant to which 
the event belongs. (Entirely correct; being 
sensible of His eternity, He is sensible of His 
moment; the following is a fundamental thought 
of the Preacher Solomon: AJJ is vain, for the 
reason that men in their vanity no longer 
have a perception of the moment, agreeably to 
the truth that everything has its time.)—— 
Thus He invariably does and suffers that which 
is proper for each hour.—Glorification is the 
complete revelation of a form of life either ab- 
stractly or relatively perfect. A bud is glorified 
when it bursts its envelope and comes forth a 
flower.—The Son must earn this dominion which 
the Father has given Him, in order that it may 
be as truly His own as it isa gift from the Fa- 
ther. For all dominion is real autocracy so far 
only as it is acquired by individual prowess.— 
As the Father, in His Divine Kingdom, fills all 
the Divine Persons, being wholly in each One, 
and working in the Divine House that rules in 
eternal, creative joy, so Jesus would be and work 
in all men who are saved by Him, whom the 
Father has given Him, to the end that His joy 
may be perfect in them. And together with Him, 
the love in which the Father loves Him shall be 
in them (7. ¢., the fellowship in the blessedness _ 
of God, the divine heritage of Christ’s co-heirs). 

[Craven: from Hinary: Ver. 8. To knowthe 
only true God is life, but this alone does not con- 
stitute life: What else then is added? And 
Jesus Curist whom Thou hast sent.—Ver. 21. 
Unity is recommended by the great example of 
unity. Ava@ustine: Ver. 1. Our Lord, in the 
form of a servant, could have prayed in silence 
had He pleased; but He remembered that He 
had not only to pray, but to teach.—Vather, the 
hour is come, shows that all time, and everything 
that He did or suffered to be done, was at His 
disposing, who is not subject to time.—Father, 
the hour is come, glorify Thy Son; the hour is 
come for sowing the seed, humility; defer not 
the fruit, glory.—The Son glorified the Father, 
when the Gospel of Christ spread the knowledge 
of the Father among the Gentiles.—Glory was 
defined among the ancients to be fame accom- 
panied with praise.—When sight has made our 
faith truth, then eternity shall take possession 
of, and displace, our mortality.—Ver. 11. That 
they may be one, as We are: That they may be 
one in their nature, as We are one in Ours.— 
As the Father and the Son are one not only by 
equality of substance, but also in will, so they, 
between God and whom the Son is Mediator, may 
be one not only by the union of nature. but by 
the union of love.—Ver. 13. He says He spoke 
in the world, though He had just now said, J am 
no more in the world: inasmuch as He had not 
yet departed, He was still here; and inasmuch 
as He was going to depart, He was, in a certain 
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sense, not here.—Ver. 17. Sanctify them through 
Phy truth: Thus were they to be kept from the 
tvil.—Ver. 19. That they also might be sanctified 
through the truth, t.¢., in Me; inasmuch as the 
Word is truth, in which the Son of man was sanc- 
Vified from the time that the Word was made 
flesh.—Ver. 21. They are in us and we in Them, 
so as that they are one in Their nature, we one 
in ours; they are in us, as God is in the temple; 
we in Them, as the creature is in its Creator.— 
Is not this unity, that peace eternal which is 
the reward of faith, rather than faith itself ?— 
Ver. 28. That they may be made perfect in one; the 
reconciliation made by this Mediator, was car- 
ried on even to the enjoyment of everlasting 
blessedness.—As long as we believe what we do 
not see, we are not yet made perfect, as we shall 
be when we have merited to see what we believe. 
—And hast loved them, as Thou hast loved Me; 
There is no reason for God’s loving His members, 
but that He loves Him; but since He hateth 
nothing that He hath made, who can adequately 
express how much He loves the members of His 
Only Begotten Son, and still more the Only Be- 
gotten Himself?—Ver. 24. It was not enough for 
Him to say, J will that they may be where I am, 
but He adds, with Me:-to be with Him is the 
great good; even the miserable can be where He 
is, but only the happy can be with Him—as a 
blind man, though he is where the light is, yet 
is not himself wth the light, but is absent from 
it in its presence, so not only the unbelieving, 
but the believing, though they cannot be where 
Christ is not, yet are not themselves with Christ 
by sight.—That they may behold; He says, not, 
that they may believe; it is the reward of faith 
which He speaks of, not faith itself.—Ver. 25. 
What is it to know Him, but eternal life, which He 
gave not to a condemned but to a reconciled 
world? For this reason the [condemned] world 
hath not known Thee; because Thou art just, 
and hast punished them with this ignorance of 
Thee; and for this reason the reconciled world 
knows Thee, because Thou art merciful, and 
hast vouchsafed this knowledge, not in conse- 
quence of their merits, but of Thy grace.—Ver. 
26. And Iin them; He is in us as in His temple; 
we in Him as our Head. From CurysostToM: 
Ver. 1. Our Lord turns from admonition to prayer ; 
thus teaching us in our tribulations to abandon 
all other things, and flee to God.—He lifted up 
His eyes to heaven to teach us intentness in our 
prayers: that we should stand with uplifted eyes, 
not of the body only, but of the mind.—Ver. 9. 
I pray for them: As the disciples were still sad 
in spite of all our Lord’s consolations, henceforth 
He addresses Himself to the Father, to show the 
love which He had for them; He not only gives 
them what He has of His own, but entreats an- 
other for them, as a still further proof of His 
love.—Ver. 14. Again, our Lord gives a reason 
why the disciples are worthy of obtaining such 
favor from the Father; have given them Thy word, 
and the world hath hated them; «. e., they are had 
in hatred for Thy sake, and on account of Thy 
word.—Ver. 15. Keep them from the evil: 1. e. not 
from dangers only, but from falling away from 
the faith.—Ver. 16. They are not of the world; 
because they have nothing in common with earth, 
they are made citizens of heaven.—Ver. 17. 











Sanctify them in Thy truth ; i. e. make them holy, 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and sound doc- 
trines: for sound doctrines give knowledge of 
God, and sanctify the soul.—Thy word is truth, 
i. e., there is in it no lie, nor anything typical, 
or bodily.—Sancetify them in Thy truth, may mean, 
separate them for the ministry of the word, and 
preaching.—Ver. 19. For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself, i. e., 1 offer myself as a sacrifice to Thee ;° 
for all sacrifices, and things that are offered to 
God, are called holy [sanctified ].—That they also 
may be sanctified through the truth, 7. e., for | make 
them too an oblation to Thee; either meaning 
that He who was offered up was their Head, or 
that they would be offered up too; as the Apos- 
tle saith, Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy. 
—vVer. 20. Another ground of consolation to 
them, that they were to be the cause of the sal- 
vation of others.—Ver. 21. For there is no scan- 
dal so great as division, whereas unity amongst 
believers is a great argument for believing; for 
if they quarrel, they will not be looked on as 
the disciples of a peace-making Master.—Ver. 
22. By glory He means miracles, and doctrines, 
and unity; which last is the greatest glory.- 
From Breve: Ver. 6. And they have kept Thy 
word; He calls Himself the Word of the Father, 
because the Father by Him created all things, 
and because He contains in Himself all words ; 
as if to say, they have committed Me to memory 
so well, that they never will forget Me: Or, they 
have believed in Me.—Ver. 15. Keep them from 
the evil: every evil, but especially the evil of 
schism. From TuHeopuyiact: Ver. 25. O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee: 
as if to say, I would wish that all men obtained 
these good things which I have asked for the 
believing; but inasmuch as they have not known 
Thee, they shall not obtain the glory and crown. 
[From Burxrrr: Chap. xvii. If any part of 
Scripture be to be magnified above another, this 
chapter claims the pre-eminence; it contains the 
breathings out of Christ’s soul for His Church 
and children before His departure; not for His 
disciples only, but for the succeeding Church to 
the end of the world.—Ver. 1. These words spake 
Jesus: that is, after He had finished His excellent 
sermon, He closes the exercise with a most fer- 
vent and affectionate prayer; teaching His min- 
isters to add solemn prayer to all their instruc- 
tions and exhortations.—He lifted up His eyes to 
heaven: The gestures which we use in prayer 
should be such as may express our reverence of: 
God, and denote our affiance and trust in Him. 
—It is very sweet and comfortable in prayer, 
when we can come and call God Father.—The 
hour ig come: that is, The hour of My sufferings, 
and Thy satisfaction; the hour of My victory 
and of Thy glory; the hour, the sad hour, de- 
termined in Thy decree: no calamity can touch 
us till God’s hour is come; and when the sad 
hour is come, the best remedy is prayer, and the 
only person to fly unto for succor is our heavenly 
Father.—Glorify thy Son, that Thy Son also may 
glorify Thee: Note how the glory of the Father 
and the Son are inseparably linked together; 
it was the Father’s design to glorify the Son, and 
it was the Son’s desire to have glory from the 
Father, that He might bring glory ¢o the Father. 
—Ver. 2. Observe 1. The dignity with which 
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Christ was invested, power over all flesh; 2. How 
Christ came to be invested with this power; it 
was given Him by His Father.—All mankind are 
under the power and authority of Jesus Christ 
as Mediator: He has 1. a legislative power, or a 
power to give laws to all mankind; and 2. aju- 
diciary power, or a power to execute the laws 
that He hath given.—Zhat He might give eternal 
life to as many as God hath given Him: Note 1. 
That all believers are given by God the Father 
unto Christ; they are given to Him as His charge, 
to redeem, sanctify, and save; and as His reward, 
Is. liii. 10; 2. All that are given to Christ, have 
life from Him; a life of justification and saucti- 
fication on earth, and a life of glory in heaven; 
8. The life which Christ gives is eternal life; 4. 
That this eternal life is a free gift from Christ 
unto His people; though they do not work for 
wages, yet they shall not work for nothing.—Ver. 
3. This is the true way and means to obtain 
eternal life, namely, by the true knowledge of 
God the Father, and of Jesus Christ the Mediator. 
—tLearn, 1. That the beginning, increase, and 
perfection of eternal life lyeth in holy knowledge; 
2. That no knowledge is sufficient to eternal life, 
but the knowledge of God, and Jesus Christ.— 
The knowledge of the only true God, and of J 2sus 
Christ the Mediator, zs the life of grace, and the 
necessary way to the life of glory.—Ver. 4. I have 
glorified Thee on the earth: The whole life of 
Christ, while here on earth, was a glorifying of 
His Father; by 1. The doctrine He preached; 
2. The miracles He wrought; 3. The unspotted 
purity and innocency of His life; 4. His unpa- 
ralleled sufferings at death.—I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest Me todo: He speaks of 
what He was resolved to do, as already done. 
Here notethat 1. It is work that glorifies God; 
2. Every man has his work assigned him by God; 
8. This work must be finished here upon earth; 
4, When we have done our proportion of work, 
we may expect our proportion of wages; 5. It is 
a blessed thing at the hour of death to be able to 
say in uprightness that we have glorified God, 
and have finished the work which He appointed 
us to do.—Ver. 5. Learn that, 1. Whoever expects 
to be glorified with God in heaven must glorify 
Him first here upon earth; 2. After we have glori- 
fied Him, we may expect to be glorified with Him, 
and by Him. — With the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was: Here note that Christ—1. 
As God, had an essential glory with God the 
Father before the world was; 2. As Mediator, did 
so far humble Himself, that He needed to pray 
for His Father to bestow upon Him the glory 
which He wanted; namely, the glory of His as- 
cension and exaltation.—Ver. 6. By the name of 
God, we are here to understand His nature, pro- 
perties, attributes, designs and counsels for the 
salvation of mankind: Christ, as the Prophet of 
His Church, made all these known unto His peo- 
ple.—Learn that, 1, All believers are given unto 
Christ, as His purchase, and as His charge: 
as His subjects, as His children; as the wite of 
His bosom, as the members of His body ; 2. None 
are given to Christ, but those that were first the 
Father’s; 3. All those that are given unto Christ, 
do keep His word; they keep it in their under- 
standings, they hide it in their hearts, they feel the 
force of it in their souls, they express the power of 





it in their dives.—Ver. 7. Observe, 1. The faith- 
fulness of Christ in revealing the whole will of 
His Father to His disciples; 2. The proficiency 
of the disciples in the school of Christ.—Learn 
hence that, 1. Christ hath approved Himself a 
faithful messenger from His Father to His peo- 
ple, in that He hath added nothing to His mes- 
sage, and taken nothing from it; 2. It is our 
duty to know and believe on Christ, as the only 
Messenger and Mediator sent of God.—Ver. 8. 
Learn that, 1. The doctrine of the gospel, which 
was revealed by Christ, was received from the 
Father; 2. Faith is a receiving of the Word of 
Christ, and of Christ in and by the Word; 3. The 
ministers of the gospel are to preach that, and 
only that, which they have out of the Word of 
God.—Ver. 9, Learn that, 1. The Lord Jesus 
Christ is the great and gracious Intercessor; 2 
All believers are undé the fruit and benefit of 
Christ’s intercession; 38. As all the members of 
Christ in general, so the ministers and ambassa- 
dors of Christ in special, have a peculiar interest 
in Christ’s intercession; and great are the ad- 
vantages of His intercession from (1) The per- 
son interceding, Christ: consider the dignity of 
His person, God-man; the dearness of His per: 
son, God’s Son, (2) The manner of His interces- 
sion, not by way of entreaty, but meritorious 
claim, (3) The sublimity of the office; our Inter- 
cessor is near to God, even at His right hand, 
(4) The fruits of His intercession; it procures the 
acceptance and justification of our persons, the 
hearing and answering of our prayers, the par- 
don and forgiveness of our sins, our preservation 
in grace, and our hopes of eternal glory.—Ver. 
10. We may understand this two ways: 1. Of 
all persons,—all My friends, all My disciples are 
Thine, as wellas Mine. 2. All Thy things are 
Mine, and all My things are Thine; Christ and 
His Father are one, and They agree inone; They 
have the same essence and nature, the same at- 
tributes and will; Christ hath all things that the 
Father hath.—Thence note, That the Lord Jesus 
Christ is eminently glorified in and by all those 
that believe in Him, and belong unto Him.—Ver, 
11. Note, 1. The title and appellation given to 
God, Holy Father; when we go to God in prayer, 
we must look upon Him as an holy Father, as 
essentially and originally holy, as infinitely and 
independently holy; 2. The supplication: Keep 
through Thy name those whom Thou hast given Me, 
the perseverance of the Saints is the effect of 
Christ’s prayer; 8. The end of the supplication, 
That they may be one as We are.—Three things 
concur to the believer’s perseverance; 1. Onthe 
Father’s part, everlasting love and all sufficient 
power; 2. On the Son’s part, everlasting merit 
and constant intercession; 3. On the Spirit’s 
part, perpetual inhabitation and continued in- 
tluence.—Note, 1. The heart of Christ is exceed- 
ingly set. upon the unity of His members; 2. The 
believers’ union with Christ and with one an- 
other, has some resemblance to that betwixt the 
Father and the Son: it is a union, (1) holy, (2) 
spiritual, (3) intimate, (4) indissoluble.—Ver. 
12. Observe that, 1. Those who shall be saved, 
are given unto Christ and committed to His care 
and trust; 2. None of those that are given unto 
Christ shall be finally lost.—Ver. 18. There is 
a double care which Christ takes of His people; 
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namely, a care of their graces, and a care of their 
joy and comfort.—Learn that, 1. Christ is the 
author and original of the joy of His people: My 
joy; 2. It is Christ’s will and desire that His 
people might be full of holy joy: That My joy 
may be fulfilled in them; 8. The great end of 
Christ’s prayer and intercession was, and is, that 
His people’s hearts might be full of joy.—Ver. 
14. Learn that, 1. Christians, especially minis- 
ters, to whom Christ has given His word, must 
expect the world’s hatred; 2. It is to the honor 
of believers that they are like unto Christ in be- 
ing the objects of the world’s hatred.—Vers. 15, 
16. Observe 1. That the wisdom of Christ sees 
fit to continue His children and people in the 
world, notwithstanding all the perils and dan- 
gers of the world: He has work for them, and 
they are of use to Him, for a time, in the world; 
till their work be done, Christ’s love will not, 
and the world’s malice cannot, remove them 
hence; 2. Yet Christ prays that His Father will 
keep them from the evil, t.e., the sins, tempta- 
tions and snares of the world.—Note, 1. That a 
spiritual victory over evil is to be preferred be- 
fore a total exemption from it; 2. How necessary 
divine aid is to our preservation and success, even 
in the holiest and best of enterprises, and how 
necessary it is to seek it by fervent prayer; 3. 
That such as sincerely devote themselves to 
Christ’s service, are sure of His aid whilst so 
employed.—Ver. 17. Learn that, 1. Such as are 
already sanctified, ought to endeavor after higher 
degrees of sanctification; 2. The Word of God is 
the great instrument in God’s hand for His peo- 
ple’s sanctification; 8. The Word of God is the 
truth of God.—The Word of God is a divine truth, 
an eternal truth, an infallible truth, a holy truth. 
—Ver. 18. Observe, 1. Christ’s mission: The 
Father sent Him into the world; Christ did not 
of Himself undertake the office of a Mediator; 2. 
As Christ’s mission, so the Apostles’ mission; 
As Thou hast sent Me, so have I sent them: Learn 
thence that none may undertake the office of the 
ministry, without an authoritative sending 
from Christ Himself; 38. Such as are so sent 
[by the ministers of Christ] are sent by 
Christ Himself; and it is the people’s duty to 
reverence their persons, to respect their office, 
to receive their message.—Ver. 19. Christ’s 
sanctifying Himself imports, 1. His setting Him- 
self apart to be a sacrifice for sin; 2. His dedica- 
tion of Himself to this holy use and service.—The 
great end for which Christ did thus sanctify 
Himself was that He might sanctify His members ; 
that we should be consecrated to, and wholly set 
apart for Him.—Ver. 20. That, 1. All believers 
have a special interest in Christ’s prayer; 2. In 
the sense of the gospel they are believers, who 
are wrought upon to believe in Christ through the 
word; 8. Such is Christ’s care of, and love to, 
His own, that they were remembered by Him in 
His prayer, even before they had a being.—Ver. 
21. The special mercy and particular blessing 
which Christ prays for, on behalf of believers, is 
a close and intimate union betwixt the Father, 
Himself and them, and also betwixt one another. 
—Note 1. The mystical union betwixt Christ and 
His members has some resemblance with that 
union which is betwixt the Father and the Son; 
2. Unity amongst the ministers and members of 
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Jesus Christ is of so great importance, that He 
did in their behalf principally pray for it.—Union 
amongst Christ’s disciples is one special means 
to enlarge the kingdom [Church] of Christ, and 
to cause the world to have better thoughts of Him 
and His doctrine.—Ver. 22. Learn that, 1. God 
the Father hath bestowed much glory on Christ 
His Son, as He is man and Mediator of the 
church; 2. The same glory for kind and sub- 
stance, though not for measure and degree, which 
Christ as Mediator has received from the Father, 
is communicated to true believers; 8. The great 
end of this communication was, and is, to oblige 
and enable His people to maintain a very strict 
union among themselves; 4. Unity amongst be- 
lievers is part of that glory which Christ as 
Mediator hath obtained for them.—Ver. 23. Ob- 
serve 1. As the Father is in Christ, so is Christ 
in believers, and they in Him; the Father is in 
Christ in respect of His divine nature, essence, 
and attributes; and Christ is in believers, by 
the inhabitation of His Holy Spirit; 2. The hap- 
piness of believers consisteth in their oneness, in 
being one with God through Christ, and one 
amongst themselves; 8. God the Father loved 
Christ His Son; (1) as God; (2) as Mediator, 
John x. 17; 4. God the Father loves believers, 
even as He loved Christ Himself; 5. Christ would 
have the world know, that God the Father loveth 
the children of men, as well as Himself.—Ver. 
24. Our Saviour had prayed for His disciples’ 
sanctification before, here He prays for their glori- 
fication: 1. That they may be where He is; now 
Christ is with them in His ordinances, in His 
word, and at His table; ere long they shall be 
with Him, as His friends, as His spouse, as His 
companions in His kingdom; 2. That they may 
be with Him where He is; that is more than the 
former: to be with Christ where He is, imports 
union and communion with Him.—Learn 1. All 
those that are given to Christ as His charge, and 
as His reward, shall certainly come to heaven to 
Him; 2. The work and employment of the saints 
in heaven chiefly consists in seeing and enjoying 
Christ’s glory; for it will be a possessive sight ; 
8. The top and height of the saints’ happiness in 
heaven consists in this, that they shall be with 
Christ.—Ver. 25. O righteous Father; righteous 
in making good Thy promises both to Me and 
them.—Observe what it is that our Saviour affirms 
concerning the wicked and unbelieving world, that 
they have not known God,—have no saving know- 
ledge of God.—Christ is the original and fontal 
cause of all the saving knowledge that believers 
have of God.—Ver. 26. And I have declared unto 
them Thy name, and will declare it; t.e. [have made 
known unto them Thy nature, attributes, coun- 
sels, will and commands, and I will continue the 
manifestation of the same unto the end.—TZhat the 
love wherewith Thou hast loved Me, may be in them, 
and I in them; It is not enough for the people of 
God that His love is towards them, but they must 
endeavor to have it in them; that is, experience it 
in the effects of it, and in the feeling of it in their 
ownsouls: the safety of a Christian lies in this, that 
God loves Him; but the happiness of a Christian 
consists in the sensible apprehension of this love. 
[From M. Henry: Chap. xvii. Christ prayed 
this prayer in their hearing, so that it was a 
prayer 1. After sermon; when He had spoken from 
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God to them, He turned to speak to God for them ; 
Those we preach to, we must pray for; 2. After 
sacrament ; 8. Of a family: He not only, as a son 
of Abraham, taught His household (Gen. xviii. 19), 
but, as a son of David, blessed His household (2 
Sam. vi. 20), prayed for them and with them; 4. 
Of parting; when we and our friends are part- 
ing, it is good to part with prayer, Acts xx. 36, 
—dying Jacob blessed the twelve patriarchs ; 
dying Moses, the twelve tribes; and so, here, 
dying Jesus the twelve apostles; 5. That was a 
preface to His sacrifice, specifying the blessings 
designed to be purchased by His death for those 
that were His; 6. That was a specimen of His 
intercession.—All that have the Spirit of adoption, 
are taught to cry, Abba, Father, Rom. viii. 15; 
Gal. iv.6: If God be our Father, we have liberty 
of access to Him, ground of confidence in Him, 
and great expectations from Him.—Christ calls 
Him holy Father (ver. 11); and righteous Father 





(ver. 25); it will be of great use to us in prayer, 
both for our direction and encouragement, to 
call God as we hope to find Him.—Christ began 
with prayer for Himself, and afterward prayed 
for His disciples; We must love and pray for 
our neighbor as ourselves, and therefore must 
in a right manner love and pray for ourselves 
first. He was much shorter in His prayer for 
Himself than in His prayer for His digciples; 
Our prayer for the church must not be crowded 
into a corner of our prayer.—Ver. 1. The Father 
glorified the Son upon earth, 1. Jn His sufferings, 
by the signs and wonders which attended them ; 
2. By His sufferings: It was in His cross that 
He conquered Satan and death; His thorns were 
a crown, and Pilate in the inscription over His 
head wrote more than he thought; 3. Much more 
after His sufferings; the Father glorified the Son 
when He raised Him from the dead.—They that 
have received the adoption of sons, may in faith 
pray for the inheritance of sons; if sanctified, 
then glorified. —Good Christians in a trying hour, 
particularly a dying hour, may thus plead,— 
_&6Now the hour is come, stand by me.’”’—Father, 
own Me in My sufferings, that I may honor Thee 
by them.—If God had not glorified Christ cruci- 
fied, by raising Him from the dead, His whole un- 
dertaking had been crushed; therefore glorify 
Me, that I may glorify Thee.—Hereby He hath 
taught us, 1. What to aim at in our prayers, in 
all our designs and desires, viz, the honor of 
God: 2. What to expect and hope for.—Vers. 2, 
8. See the power of the Mediator: 1. The original 
of His power; Thou hast given Him power; 2. 
The extent of His power, He has power over ail 
flesh, i.¢., (1) all mankind, (2) mankind con- 
sidered as corrupt; 8. The grand intention and 
design of this power; Here is the mystery of our 
salvation laid open; Here is (1) the Father making 
over the elect to the Redeemer; (2) the Son un- 
dertaking to secure the happiness of those that 
were given Him; (3) the subserviency of the Re- 
deemer’s universal dominion to this; 4. A further 
explication of this grand design (ver. 3): Here 
is (1) the great end which the Christian religion 
sets before us, viz., eternal life; (2) she sure way 
of attaining this blessed end, which is, by the 
right knowledge of God and Jesus Christ ; This is 
life eternal, to know Thee; which may be taken 
two ways: First, Life eternal lies im the know- 
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ledge of God and Jesus Christ ; the present princi- 
ple of this life is the believing knowledge of God 
and Christ; the future perfection of that life will 
be the intuitive knowledge of God and Christ: 
Secondly, The knowledge of God and Christ leads 
to life eternal; this is the way in which Christ 
gives eternal life, by the knowledge of Him that has 
called us (2 Pet. i. 8); and this is the way in which 
we come to receive it.—The Christian religion 
shows the way to heaven by directing us, 1. Zo 
God, as the author and felicity of our being; 2. 
To Jesus Christ, as the Mediator between God and 
man.—They that are acquainted with God and 
Christ, are already in the suburbs of life eternal. 
—The Church’s king is no usurper, as the prince 
of this world is.—Ver. 4. With what comfort 
Christ reflevts on the life He had lived on earth; 
Ihave glorified Thee, and finished My work; it is as 
good as finished; He overlooks the poverty and 
disgrace He had. This is recorded, 1. For the 
honor of Christ, that His life upon earth did in all 
respects fully answer the end of His coming into 
the world; 2. For ezample to all; (1) We must 
make it our business to do the work God has ap- 
pointed us to do; (2) We must aim at the glory 
of God in all; 3. For encouragement to all those 
that rest upon Him. —Ver. 5. All repetitions in 
prayer are not to be counted vain repetitions. — 
What His Father had promised Him, and He was 
assured of, yet He must pray for; promises are 
not designed to supersede prayers, but to be the 
guide of our desires and the ground of our hopes. 
—The brightest glories of the exalted Redeemer 
were to be displayed within the veil, where the 
Father manifests His glory.—Vers. 6-10. The 
apostleship and ministry, which are Christ’s gift 
to the Church, were first the Father’s gift to . 
Jesus Christ.—Ver. 6. Thou gavest them Me, as 
sheep to the shepherd, to be kept; as patients to 
the physician, to be cured; as children to a tutor, to 
be educated.—Vers. 6, 8. Observe, 1. The great 
design of Christ’s doctrine, which was to manifest 
Gods name, to declare Him; 2. His faithful dis- 
charge of this undertaking: Z have done it: His 
fidelity appears (1) in the truth of His doctrine; 
(2) in the tendency of His doctrine, which was to 
manifest God’s name.—lt is Christ’s prerogative to 
manifest God’s name to the souls of the children of 
men. Sooner or later, He will manifest God’s 
name to all that were given Him, and will give them 
His word to be, 1. The seed of their new birth; 
2. The support of their spiritual life; 3. The 
earnest of their everlasting bliss.—Vers. 6-8. 
What success the doctrine of Christ had among 
those that were given Him, in several particulars: 
1. They have received the words which I gave them; 
2. They have kept Thy word, have continued in its 
have conformed to it; 8. They have understood 
the word—have known that all things whatsoever 
Thou hast given Me are of Thee; 4. They have set 
their seal to it; They have known surely that 1 
came out from God.—Ver. 8. Known surely ; It is 
a great satisfaction to us, in our reliance upon 
Christ, that He and all He is and has, all He 
said and did, all He is doing and will do, 
are of God, 1 Cor. i. 80: If the righteousness 
be of God’s appointing, we shall be justified; 
if the grace be of His dispensing, we shall be 
sanctified.—See here, 1. What it is to believe; it 
is to know surely: We may know surely that which 
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we neither do nor can know fully; 2. What it is 
we are to believe: That Jesus Christ came out 
from God.—Christ is a Master who delights in 
the proficiency of His scholars: See how will- 
ing He is to make the best of us, and to say the 
best of us; thereby encouraging our faith in 
Him, and teaching us charity to one another.—The 
due improvement of grace received, is a good 
plea, according to the tenor of the new covenant, 
for further grace.—Ver. 9. They are Thine: i 
All that receive Christ’s word, and believe in 
Him, are taken into covenant relation to the 
Father, and are looked upon as His; 2. This is a 
good plea in prayer,—Christ here pleads it; we 
may plead it for ourselves.—Ver. 10. Those shall 
have an interest in Christ’s intercession, in and 
by whom He is glorified.—That in which God and 
Christ are glorified, may, with humble confidence, 
be committed to God’s special care.—Vers. 11-16. 
The particular petitions which Christ puts up 
for His disciples, 1. All relate to spiritual bless+ 
ings in heavenly things; the prosperity of the 
soul is the best prosperity; 2, They are for such 
blessings as are suited to their present state and 
case, and their various exigencies and occasions ; 
Christ’s intercession is always pertinent; 3. He 
is large and full in the petitions, orders them 
before His Father, and fills His mouth with argu- 
ments, to teach us fervency and importunity in 
prayer, to be large in prayer, and dwell upon 
our errands at the throne of grace, wrestling as 
Jacob.—Note 1. The taking of good people out 
of the world is a thing by no means to be desired, 
but dreaded rather, and laid to heart, Is. lvii. 1; 
2. Though Christ loves His disciples, He does not 
presently send for them to heaven, but leaves 
them for some time in this world, that they may 
do good, and glorify God upon earth, and be 
ripened for heaven..—It is more the honor of a 
Christian soldier by faith to overcome the world, 
than to retreat from it; and more for the honor 
of Christ to serve Him in a city than in a cell.— 
Ver. 11. It is the unspeakable comfort of all be- 
lievers, that Christ Himself has committed them 
to the care of God Himself: Those cannot but 
be safe, whom the Almighty God keeps, and He 
cannot but keep those whom the Son of His love 
commits to Him.—He here puts them 1. Under 
the divine protection; Keep their lives, till they 
have done their work; keep their comforts, and 
let not them be broken in upon by the hardships 
they meet with; keep up their interest in the 
world, and let not that sink; 2. Under the 
divine tuition; Keep them in their integrity, keep 
them disciples, keep them close to their duty.— 
He speaks to God as a holy Father; In commit- 
ting ourselves and others to the divine care, we 
may take encouragement, 1. From the attribute 
of His holiness; 2. From this relation of a 
Father, wherein He stands to us through Christ. 
—What we receive as our Father’s gifts, we may 
comfortably remit to our Father’s care: Father, 
keep the graces and comforts Thou hast given 
Me; the children Thou hast given Me; the min- 
istry I have received.—Keep them through Thine 
own name; %. ¢, 1. Keep them for Thy name’s 
sake; so some—Thy name and honor are con- 
cerned in their preservation as well as Mine, for 


both will suffer by it if they either revolt or 
sink; 2. In Thy name; so others; the original 





is so, év T¢ dvéuate; Keep them in the knowledge 
and fear of Thy name; keep them in the profes- 
sion and service of Thy name whatever it costs 
them; 8. By or through Thy name; so others; 
Keep them by Thine own power, in Thine own 
hand: keep them Thyself.—Keep them from the 
evil: 1. The evil one, Satan; 2. The evil thing, 
sin; 8. Keep them from the evil of the world, 
and of their tribulation in it, so that it may have 


no sting in it, no malignity.—Ver. 12. Concern- 


ing all saints, it is implied that, 1. They are 
weak, and cannot keep themselves; 2. They are 
in God's sight valuable and worth keeping; 3. 
Their salvation is designed, for to that it is that 
they are kept, 1 Pet. i. 5; 4. They are the charge 
of the Lord Jesus.—Ver. 11. It: should be a 
pleasure to those that have their home in the 
other world, to think of being no more in this 
world; for when we have done what we have to 
do in this world, and are made meet for that, 
what should court our stay?—They who love 
God, cannot but be pleased to think of coming 
to. Him, though it be through the valley of the 
shadow of death.—When our Lord Jesus was 
going to the Father, He carried with Him a 
tender concern for His own which are in the world: 
We should have such a pity for those that are 
launching out into the world when we are got 
almost through it.—Ver. 18. Note, 1. Christ has 
not only treasured up comforts for His people, in 
providing for their future welfare, but has given 
out comforts to them, and said that which will 
be for their present satisfaction; 2. Christ’s im- 
tercession for us is enough to fulfil our joy in Him. 
—vVer. 14. They that receive Christ’s good will 
and good word, must expect the world’s «i will 
and ill word.—Those that keep the word of 
Christ’s patience, are entitled to special protec- 
tion in the hour of temptation, Rev. ili. 10: That 
cause which makes a martyr, may well make a 
joyful sufferer.—They to whom the word of 
Christ comes in power, are not of the world, for 
it has this effect upon all that receive it in the 
love of it, that it weans them from the wealth of 
the world, and turns them against the wickedness 
of the world.—Ver. 16. They may in faith com- 
mit themselves to God’s custody, 1. Who are as 
Christ was in this world, and tread in His steps; 
2. Who do not engage themselves in the world’s 
interest, nor devote themselves to its service.— 
Ver. 17. Note, 1. It is the prayer of Christ for 
all that are His that they may be sanctified ; 2. 
Those that through grace are sanctified, have 
need to be sanctified more and more; not to go 
forward is to go backward; 38. It is God that 
sanctifies as well as God that justifies, 2 Cor. v. 5; 
4, It is an encouragement to us in our prayers 
for sanctifying grace, that itis what Christ in- 
tercedes for, for us.—Jesus Christ intercedes for 
His ministers with a particular concern.—The 
great thing to be asked of God for gospel minis- 
ters is, that they may be sanctified, effectually 
separated from the world, entirely devoted to 
God, and experimentally acquainted with the 
influence of that word upon their own hearts, 
which they preach to others.—Vers. 18, 19. We 
have here two pleas or arguments to enforce the 
petition for the disciples’ sanctification, 1. The 
mission they had from Him (ver. 18); 2. The 
merit they had from Him ; For their sakes I sane 
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tify Myself.—Ver. 18. Whom Christ sends He 
will stand by, and interest Himself in those that 
are employed for Him; what He calls us out to, 
He will fit us out for, and bear us out in.—Vers. 
20-23. Next to their purity, He prays for their 
unity ; for the wisdom from above is first pure, 
then peaceable.—Ver. 20. Note, 1. Those, and 
those only, are interested in the mediation of 
Christ that do, or shall, believe in Him; 2. It is 
through the word that souls are brought to believe 
on Christ ; 8. It is certainly and infallibly known 
to Christ, who shall believe on Him; 4. Jesus 
Christ intercedes not only for great and eminent 
believers, but for the meanest and weakest; 5. 
Jesus Christ in His mediation had an actual re- 
gard to those of the chosen remnant. that were 
yet unborn: prayers are filed in heaven for them 
beforehand.—Ver. 21. The oneness prayed for 
includes three things: 1. That they might all be 
incorporated in one body; 2. That they might all 
be animated by one Spirit; 3. That they might all 
be knit together in one heart; that they all may be 
one, (1) in judgment and sentiment; not in every 
little thing—it is neither possible nor needful ; 
Lv in disposition and inclination; (8) in their 

esigns and aims; (4) in their desires and 
prayers; (5) in love and affection. —It is taken for 
granted that the Fuher and Son are one; this is 
insisted on in Christ’s prayer for His disciples’ 
oneness: 1. As its pattern; 2. As its centre— 
that they may be one in us, all meeting here; 3. 
As its plea.—Believers are one, in some measure, 
as God and Christ are one; for, 1. The union of 
believers is a strict and close union; they are 
united by a divine nature, by the power of divine 
grace, in pursuance of divine counsels; 2. It is 
a holy union, in the Holy Spirit, for holy ends; 
8. It is, and will be at last, a complete union ; 
Father and Son have the same attributes, pro- 
perties, and perfections; so have believers now, 
as far as they are sanctified, and when grace 
shall be perfected in glory, they will be exactly 
consonant to each other, all changed into the 
same image.—Ver. 23. The words, / in them, and 
Thou in Me, show what that union is which is so 
necessary: viz., 1. Union with Christ ; I in them; 
2. Union with God through Him; Thou in Me; 
3. Union with each other, resulting from those; 
that they hereby may be made perfect in one.— 
Ver. 22. The glory which Thou gavest Me, I have 
given them: Christ gave it them, that they might 
be one; 1. To entitle them to the privilege of 
unity; 2. To engage them to the duty of unity; 
the more Christians are taken up with the glory 
Christ has given them, the less desirous they 
will be of vain-glory, and,. consequently, less 
disposed to quarrel.—He pleads the happy influ- 
ence their oneaess would have upon others, 
showing, 1. His good will to the world of man- 
kind in general; 2. The good fruit of. the 
Church’s oneness: it will be an evidence of 
the truth of Christianity and a means of bring- 
ing many to embrace it, (1) In general, it will 
recommend Christianity to the world; the wniting 
of Christians in Jove and charity, is the beauty 
of their profession, and invites others to join 
them; when Christianity, instead of causing 
quarrels about itself, makes all other strifes to 
zease, when it cools the fiery, smooths the rug- 
ged, and disposes men to be kind and loving, 
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courteous and beneficent, to all men, studious 
to preserve and promote peace in all relations 
and societies, it will recommend itself to all; 
(2) In particular, it will beget in men good 
thoughts, (a) of Christ: they will know and be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent Me; (6) of Christians; 
they. will know that Thou hast loved them as 
Thou hast loved Me (ver. 28).—Ver. 24. A peti- 
tion for the glorifying of all those that were 
given to Christ: observe the connection of this 
request with those foregoing; He had prayed 
that God would preserve, sanctify, and unite 
them; and now He prays that He would crown 
all His gifts with their glorification: In this 
method we must pray,—first for grace, and then 
for glory.—Father, I will: Here, as before, He 
addresses Himself to God as a Father, and 
therein we must do likewise; but when He says 
Séiw—TI will, He speaks a language peculiar to 
Himself; He declares, 1. The authority of His 
intercession in general; He intercedes as a king, 
for He is a Priest upon His throne (like Melchize- 
dek); 2. His particular authority in this matter; 
He had a power to give eternal life.—Three things 
make heaven: Itis, 1. To be where Christ is; 
where Lam; 2. To be with Him where He is; 3. To. 
behold His glory, which the Father has given Him, 
Observe (1) The glory of the Redeemer is the 
brightness. of heaven. (2) The felicity of the 
redeemed consists very much in the beholding of 
that glory.—The ground upon which we are te 
hope for heaven is no other than purely the me- 
diation and intercession of Christ, because He 
hath said, Father, I will.—Ver. 25. O righteous 
Father; When He prayed that they might be 
sanctified, He calls Him holy Father; when He 
prays that they might be glorified, He calls Him. 
righteous Father.—These have known that Thou 
hast sent Me; To know and believe in Jesus 
Christ, in the midst of a world that persists in 
ignorance and infidelity, is highly pleasing to 
God and shall certainly be crowned with dis- 
tinguishing glory: Singular faith qualifies for 
singular favors.—Ver. 26. Observe 1. What 
Christ had done for them: I have declared unto 
them Thy name: Those whom Christ recommends 
to the favor of God, He first leads into an aec- 
quaintance with God; 2. What He intended to do 
yet further for them; J will declare it; 3. What 
He aimed atin allthis; not to fill their heads 
with curious speculations, but to secure and ad- 
vance their real happiness in two things: (1) 
Communion with God; (2) union with Christ in 
order hereunto; and I in them.—When God’s 
love to us comes to be im us, it is like the virtue 
which the loadstone gives the needle, inclining 
it to move toward the pole.—lIt is the glory of 
the Redeemer to dwell in the redeemed; it is 
His rest forever, and He has desired it; Let us 
therefore make. sure our union with Christ, and 
then take the comfort of His intercéssion. 
[From Scorr: Vers. 1-5. Fervent prayer 
forms the proper conclusion of religious instruc- 
tion, and the preparation for approaching trials: 
and our hearts should habitually be lifted up to 
God, that He would glorify Himself in and by us; 
prosper our endeavors to honor Him; support 
us in resisting temptations; and carry us 
through all difficulties to His heavenly kingdom. 
—vVer. 12. Many have called Christ Lord, and 
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seemed to be the children of God, who at length 
proved ‘sons of perdition.”” Such examples 
should excite to serious self-examination and 
prayer; but should not distress the believer, 
who, though he cannot do the things he would, 
is conscious of integrity in his professed repent- 
ance, and faith in Christ, and desire of living to 
His glory.—Ver. 15. The disciples of Christ 
should be willing to die, but not impatiently desire 
it.—Vers. 20-26. Union and communion with the 
Father and the Son, by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, and harmony with one another, 
formed the substance of our Redeemer’s prayer 
for all His disciples, to the end of time. From 
A. Cuarke: Ver. 17. Through Thy truth; The 
doctrine that is not drawn from the truth of God 
can never save souls: God blesses no word but 
His own, because none is truth without mixture 
of error, but that which has proceeded from 
Himself.—Ver. 26. Christ’s sermon on the mount 
shows men what they should do, so as to please 
God: this sermon (beginning at chap. xiii. 138) 
shows them how they are to do the things pre- 
scribed in the other: In the former, the reader 
sees a strict morality, which he fears he shall 
never be able to perform; in this, he sees all 
things are possible to him who believes, for 
that very God who made him, shall dwell in his 
heart, and enable him to do all things that He 
pleases to employ him in. From A PLAIN 
Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 1. Take notice of 
the precious indication of the gesture with which 
our Saviour pronounced the words which follow. 
(Comp. chap. xi. 41, and St. Mark vi. 41.) There 
are far more indications in our Lord’s manner 
and gesture contained in the Gospels than a 
careless reader would suppose.—Glorify Thy Son; 
‘Some things He knew should come to pass, 
and notwithstanding prayed for them; because 
He knew that tk necessary means to effect them 
were His prayers.” (Hooxrr.)—Ver. 3. God is 
the life of the soul, as much as the soul is the 
life of the body: and we must not think of 
Eternal Life as a thing to be begun hereafter ; 
but as something to be begun now: The Life of 
Glory is, in fact, the Life of Grace continued. 
(C. Marriort.)—Ver. 4. The Son had glorified 
the Father upon the earth, by 1. Performing the 
great work which the Father had given Him to 
do; 2. His miracles; 3. His doctrine; 4. His 
pure and spotless life; 5. The call of the Twelve; 
6. Laying the foundation of the Church.—Ver. 9. 
“In that prayer for Eternal Life, which our 
Saviour knew could not be made without effect, 
He excepteth them for whom He knew His suffer- 
ings would be frustrate, and commendeth unto 
God His own.” (Hooxur.)—Ver. 15. Until our 
appointed earthly work is completed, Divine 
Love is concerned only to keep us from the power 
of the Enemy; not to take us out of the world.— 
Ver. 19. All is for our sakes!—Ver. 23. This 
communion of the Saints with the Son of God is, 
as most evident, so most remarkable. (Bishop 
Parson. )—Ver. 24. Rather, “J wish;” that is, 
*«T request:”” And O the unspeakable condescen- 
sion of that wish on the lips of the Eternal Son! 
—even that He may be united throughout the 
ages of Eternity to the men whom the Father 
nad given Him. 

[From Stiex: Chap. xvii.: This Prayer is the 
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climax and consummation of all His discourses, 
pressing nearest to heaven and most immedi- 
ately breathing of its mysteries,—a triumphantly 
and serenely bright Jt is finished before the 
darkness surrounded Him upon the cross, so that 
that must be first rightly interpreted by this!— 
‘“‘Every one.of these words could have been 
spoken by Him alone, and by Him only at such a 
conjuncture.” (THEREmIN.)—‘‘ Here is the in- 
wardness of the East, the home of religion, seized 
and expressed with the precision of the West, the 
home of science.” (Braung.)—The most glowing 
mystic and the most. careful thinker finds each his 
own language in these words, embracing both 
opposites in one.—The Lord, approaching the 
Father as His Son, proceeds from Himself—and 
His glorification now come, laying claim on that 
account to eternal life for all given to Him;— 
He then as Intercessor embraces all His disciples 
present and future—beginning with the com- 
mencement of His work within them, and con- 
tinually enlarging the circle of His intercession 
until it reaches eternity and the full consumma- 
tion of all;—and, finally, He carries back their 
glorification with becoming dignity to the first 
words concerning His own—Z in them!—Ver. 1. 
The first word of the praying Lord is, Father— 
and nothing more. Not ow Father, which He 
could never say; not even My Father, for that 
would be here too much.—The Son desires 
His own glorification not egotistically, but solely 
to the end that He again may glorify the Fa- 
ther, and give back to Him the might, honor, 
and glory which Himself should receive; 
and here once more we find that first pe- 
tition after the invocation of the Father in 
heaven, a petition which includes all others— 
Hallowed be Thy name.—Ver. 2. Authority over 
all flesh, obtained by His becoming a man in the 
flesh, and the Head of our race, the Lord re- 
ceived with joy from His Father—‘not as a 
burdensome commission, but as an authority 
conferred.” (RiEGER.)—To become such a posses- 
sion of Jesus (2 Thess. ii. 14)—is ever the con- 
dition for the reception of eternal life.—“ Know 
this well, O man, that it is not given to thee to 
be thy own master; thou must have another 
Lord, the choice is between God and thine 
eternal enemy and His.” (Turremin.)—That real 
life which is eternal; that fellowship with God 
which at once begins with living faith, and ig 
consummated only in the full blessedness of 
eternal glory.—Ver. 8. “For to know Thee is 
perfect righteousness; yea, to know Thy power 
is the root of immortality.” (Wispom xv. 3.)— 
Knowledge means, in Scripture, not apprehension, 
imagination, thinking in cold speculation, or feeling 
in the unillumined warmth of false mysticism; 
nor is it belief as mere admission and credence, 
but a living, conscious possession of fellowship 
with Him.—Zo know God—the highest thing 
possible to the creature, or for which the crea- 
ture was formed. When that is perfect, the life 
is consummate —The two opposites to the know- 
ledge of the true God here referred to, were in 
their historical manifestation at that time—l. 
Gentile idolatry, which knew not nor acknow- 
ledged even the one true God; 2. Jewish rejec- 
tion of His Anointed in the person of Jesus: 
But in their internal and permanent principle 
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as the Lord here points to it for all futurity, they 
are—Pantheistic denial of the personal super- 
mundane Creator, and deification of the creature, 
which is the root of all heathenism; and Deisti- 
cal rationalism, which heeds not and rejects 
Christ.—‘*To take the Lord for our God is the 
natural part of the covenant; the supernatural 
part is, to take Christ for our Redeemer: The 
former is first necessary, and implied in the 
latter.” (Baxter's Saints’ Rest.)—The babblers 
who find here no more than a praying mortal, 
have but avery slight perception of what the 
prerogative of God’s honor above every praying 
creature demands. Was not Moses sent of God, 
and many others like him? But how would it 
run, Eternal life and blessedness consists in this, 
to know God and Moses—or God and Paul !— 
This is the only time that the Lord Himself 
unites thus simply and immediately His Christ- 
name with His /esus-name;—but the occasion 
stands alone. The Lord here confirms, unfolds, 
explains, and glorifies the central word of the 
Old Testament, now fulfilled in Him; avows in 
the most solemn manner before the Father that 
He, Jesus, is the only true Messiah.—‘‘ Not to no 
purpose is it that the Lord does not simply say 
Me, but speaks of Himself in the third person; 
commemorating [declaring] Himself His own 
proper name, in order that He may intimate the 
mystical meaning which it involves.” (LAMPE. )— 
Jesus ; This name of salvation (Luke ii. 21), first 
uttered by Gabriel, which combines a name com- 
mon among the people with the sole and incom- 
parable truth of its signification, which was borne 
in the Old Testament by typical persons, which 
in apostolic preaching is expounded even as the 
Angel of the Lord had expounded it (Acts iv. 12; 
ver. 30; Matt. i. 21)—is it not here fittingly 
used, where He who bears it presents Himself 
before the Father in the full consciousness of its 
power and meaning? St. Matthew’s record of 
the conception, and St. John’s of the departure, 
coincide in the name of -Jesus.—Vers. 4, 5. To 
have the authority and power to save, according 
to the meaning of His name—this is the joy and 
the crown of His Jesus-heart at the present point 
of transition in His prayer, as He approaches 
the Father with the name of Jesus, that this 
name also may be glorified with and in Him.— 
Ver. 4. In this finished, before the fulfilment upon 
the cross, consists the pre-eminent wonder of 
this prayer, which dnticipates the heavenly medi- 
ation and intercession.—‘‘ The foundation of the 
world was not laid, heaven was not yet created, 
when God planned for my best interest; His 
grace was extended to me before I had my being. 
Tt was His counsel that I should have life 
through His only begotten Son; Him would He 
provide as a Mediator for me, Him did He set 
forth as a propitiator, that through His blood I 
should be sanctified and saved.” (HERMANN. )— 
Ver. 6. Christ first preached and testified concern- 
ing the Father (chap. xvi. 25)—in His own person 
He brought down and unfolded this great word, 
teaching man how he may, and why he should, 
call God his Father.—The question concerning 
the name of God had been hitherto answered by 
the inconceivable Jenovan, which the awe of 
the far-off worshippers dared not even pro- 
nounce, and which rather repelled, therefore, 








than satisfied the inquiry: but now eternal being 
is plainly revealed to be eternal love.—Beyond 
this name—Father, and its appropriate honor, 
the creature has nothing further to know, to 
confess, and to praise.—He announced Him first 
to be His own, the Son’s, Father, and then ours, 
because He hath given to us the Son.—This is 
the permanent pre-eminence of the Adamic crea- 
ture over all other ‘‘children of God,” that they 
through Christ have God as in the most direct 
and essential manner their Father.—‘* Thine they 
were; They were the Father’s, not only as His 
creatures and the heirs of the covenant with the 
fathers, but also as good hearts yielding to the 
discipline and drawing of God.” (RiucER. )— 
Ver. 8. Well for us, if we do not merely utter 
our own we have believed and we have known, but 
are also acknowledged before the Father by the 
dAndic of His Son!—Ver. 9. That which He 
had promised in Matt. x. 32, He begins now to 
fulfil; as well.as what He had said in John xiv. 
16—I will ask the Father for you.—‘‘ To pray 
for the world, and not to pray for the world, 
must both be right in their place.” (LuraEr.)— 
As the typical high priest prayed only for Israel, 
bore only the twelve tribes on His breast-plate, © 
so there is a corresponding prayer of the eternal 
High Priest only for the true people of God.— 
Ver. 10. And I am glorified in them, and all that 
which is Thine and Mine belongs also to them; 
so that every Christian may in the joyful confi- 
dence of faith, utter the same word to Christ, 
All that is Thine is Mine! (1 Cor. iv. 21-23.)— 
Ver. 11. Lam no more in the world; although in 
some degree still remaining im them, He yet 
leaves His beloved disciples on going to the Fa- 
ther. And this thought touches His heart with. 
the feeling of all their future need.—Holy Father, 
God is holy, that is, exalted in His ineffable and 
incomparable praiseworthiness above all praise of 
the creature, while He in pure love condescends 
to the creature, even to His fallen creatures, in 
order to re-establish in them this His honor and 
glory, that He és dove... . Thus finally, God, as the 
Merciful One, who yet, in this self-communica- 
tion of redeeming love, abideth righteous, true, 
the One God,—is praiseworthy, exalted, to be 
adored in deepest reverence, high above all 


praise (hence sometimes the xT is connected 
with the witp)—but this holiness in its fullest 


and profoundest sense has its New Testament 
disclosure in the equally sublime and conde- 
scending Father-name.... Thus the formula which 
Christ here uses—Holy Father—condenses the 
Old and New Testament expressions into one, 
uniting the deepest word of the past revelation 
with the new name which was now to be re- 
vealed, and both being one in their meaning.— 
Christ, who bears in Himself and brings to the 
world the name of the Father, prays as if He 
should say, Keep them in Me.—That they may be 
one; The prayer glances forward to the great end 
of their preservation: One among themselves, 
because one with Me and Thee, with Us.—Ver. 
12. Let no man depend upon the keeping of the 
Father and the Son, or upon the intercession of 
the High Priest, as upon an irresistible grace 
which will render this being lost impossible.— 
‘Jesus caused it not, still less the Scripture, 
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least of all God” (Braune),—but Judas him- 
self; although a child of Satan, he is at the 
same time the author and father of his own sin 
and his own perdition.—Ver. 18. That which 
the intercession of Jesus prayed for and as- 
sured to His own, is made in the hands of the 
Spirit a blessing distributed in ever-increasing 
measure to all.—Whosoever speaks and writes 
under the benediction of this discourse of Jesus 
increases and fulfils the joy of those who hear 
and read.—Ver. 14. The hatred of the world is 
the always resulting consequence, in the degree 
in which the Word has been given to us.—After 
the creation of the new man, which is now their 
proper person, after their union with Christ 
through the regeneration of the word, they are 
no longer of the world.—Ver. 15. This is the in- 
most reason why they must remain in the world: 
they must pursue the conflict unto victory.—Christ 
asks not that His disciples should be taken out 
of the world; then ask it not thyself, either for 
thyself or for others! Reply with the Apostle 
to thine own desire to depart, Nevertheless it is 
better, for itis more needful, to remain in the 
flesh and in the world, Content thyself with 
praying for thy preservation, until thou hast ful- 
filled all thy work, and art thyself made perfect. 
—The reasons for which it was better that they 
should remain: 1. Believers are to continue the 
witness and work of the Lord in the world; 2. 
Only in the struggle to accomplish this, are we 
ourselves perfected and sanctified.—‘* Men wonder 
when a believer falls; but they should much 
more wonder to see him hold fast to the end, and 
finish his course with joy.” (Horackrr.)—The 
great prize, the full fruit of our discipline is this, 
to be able to say throughout the conflict and at 
the end—But in all these we are more than con- 
querors! Rom. viii. 37..—The evil is really the 
same comprehensive term here as in the Lord’s 
Prayer—sin, the malitéa mundana; it includes all 
the miserable fruits and consequences of sin, 
from the equally tempting as profitable kaxia 
(Matt. vi. 34), up to the tremendous amédea of 
eternity.—Ver. 17. There is still something of 
the world in them; they are still in the evil; 
therefore they need to be sanctified: 1. for their 
own sake and in themselves; 2. as ver. 18 shows, 
for the sake of the world, and for their mission 
to it.—The great means of this sanctification is, 
the word of truth, just as in Acts xx. 82.—‘* Thy 
truth” and <‘*Zhy word” embrace even here 
every Old Testament word also, concerning which 
Ps. ckxix. 160 gloried—TZhy word is true from the 
beginning, or—The sum, the essential substance 
of Thy word is Truth.—But now it is obvious 
that ‘if the word of God is thus consecrated as 
a sanctifying medium,” it receives this consecra- 
tion as a living word, not regarded therefore as 
without and independent of the Spirit. It is the 
Son who sanctifies us in Himself; it is the Fa- 
ther who sanctifies us through the Son in the 
Spirit; specifically and conclusively it is thus 
the Spirit, as the living truth of God, who pro- 
duces this sanctification.—Ver. 18. Christ does 
not merely Jeave them in the world, He sends them 
to it and into it! As He Himself in the flesh 
overcame through conflict, and by true obedience 
sowed the seed which was now to produce the 
full harvest of His glory—so also is it with us. 
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Thus we have here the strongest reason why F 
will not take His own out of the world; why we 
should not wish to forsake the society of men, 
and be at rest before the time; why we should 
rather persevere in our mission, as He did.— 
Ver. 19. The common theory of atonement, which 
does not penetrate into the living oneness of the 
true humanity of Christ with the fallen children 
of Adam, will never be able to understand this 
memorable saying; for it leaves Jesus apart in 
His holiness, just where He, nevertheless, de- 
scending to and penetrating our humanity, sancit- 
fies Himself for us. Does the duapria by impu- 
tation lie only upon Him? Is it not rather, ac-° 
cording to all Scripture, in His flesh, the same 
flesh of sin in the duvoiwua of which He was sent 
and was born; so that in His flesh, this human 
nature and human person of the incarnate Son, 
sin was condemned and done away? [? |—In pro- 
portion as sin becomes to us, through the fellow- 
ship of His holy and willing Spirit, a bitterness, 
we also are sanctified im the truth, essentially im 
truth. The truth of God is the objective element 
and goal of actual, essential sanctification.— 
Vers. 20-26. He first prays for the unity of all 
who should believe in Him and the Father; 
passing altogether from praying (now become a 
Jédo, I will) into the final promise of vers. 25, 26. 
—Ver. 20. In this intercessory prayer, the be- 
ginning and pledge of that intercession which 
still prevails on high, every one who believeth 
has his place.—Faith itself is not prayed for or 
given; here, as in ver. 8, it is the condition of the 
validity and effect of the intercession.—All faith 
in all ages comes through the word; this, on the 
one hand, maintains the doctrine of prevenient 
grace, the grace of Him who calls, as universal 
for the world and as special for the individual, 
without which faith were entirely out of the 
question: while, on the other hand, it recognizes 
the freedom of our own decision, for through the 
word ‘‘means the free way of light and convic- 
tion.” (Braunz.)—Ver. 21. What diversities are 
found among the members of the great body the 
Church, in external relation to the world. as well 
as in vocation, gifts, knowledge—and yet all are 
one! These two words most significantly meet 
here; this casts down the wall of partition be- 
tween Israel and the Gentiles; as also all such 
distinctions as the ancient world recognized, ac- 
cording to Gal. iii. 28; Rom. i. 14; similarly, 
by anticipation, all the distinctions which the 
modern world, and the Christian world itself, 
has set up.—An enforced, external, deceptive 
unity is far from’being the thing spoken of here; 
but the one Word on which faith rests, the one 
end of the one way in the imitation of the one 
Lord and Shepherd, the one Spirit by whom all 
have access to one Father, make the essential 
unity of all who believe, and according to the 
proportion of their faith, know and live in be- 
lieving.—‘‘ The being one of believers is not only 
a being one after the similitude of the Father and 
the Son, but itis bound up with their being one; 
it is at the same time a being one with Father 
and Son, since God through Christ and His Spirit 
essentially dwells in them.” 1 John i. 3 (MEYER). 
—The Restitution brings us abundantly more 
than man’s original prerogative at the creation; 
although Mallet said well in his sermon, ‘* Whe 
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can hear this petition from the heart and voice 
of Jesus—That they may be one, as We are— 
without thinking of the word, Let Us make man 
an image of Ourselves?”—The Lord (1) testifies 
now at the end His own desire and will that all 
the world might believe; (2) He suggests this 
aim of universal, all-seeking grace to His Church; 
and would teach His people to regard this as the 
goal, however unattainable in itself, of all the 
efforts of their united love—iva 6 kéepog meoTebon. 
—That unity which alone gives power to its 
missions, and those missions which rest solely 
upon unity, are in their union the end of the 
Church.—An intimation from above, that the 
greatest obstacle to the world’s believing is the 
want of manifest unity in faith and love on the 
part of the imperfect Church.—Ver. 22. The glory 
which Thou hast given Me is that same glory of 
grace and truth, of love, of unity with the Fa- 
ther, which, according to John i. 14, beamed 
forth to faith from the humanity of Jesus; and this 
He had truly given to His disciples upon earth 
already, because and so far as He is in them.— 
Even the slightest glimmering of heavenly light 
which begins to shine out of the countenance of 
a justified publican, is an outbeaming of His 
future glorification ; and so is the still brighter 
angel-face of the crowned martyr at his trial.— 
Regard each other, at least, O believers, with re- 
spect! Learn, ye children of God, to stand in 
awe of your own dignity, that ye defile not your- 
selves with sin! Let your thanksgivings for what 
hath been already given, invigorate your prayer 
and effort after holiness and perfection!—And 
all this through faith! ‘A drop of faith is far 
more noble thana whole sea of mere science, 
though it be the historical science of the Divine 
word.” (Francxs.)—Ver. 24. The Lord, when 
He reaches this point, elevates His tone, changes 
His petition into an authorized demand, and sets it 
before the hearers of His prayer in the form of 
a strong promise: GéAw, [ will, is no other than 
a testamentary word of the Son, who in the-unity 
of the Father, is appointing what He wills.—Our 
love teacheth us that to be with Christ would be 
in itself fully sufficient for blessedness; love de- 
sires, even in heaven, nothing beside for its un- 
utterable joy ;—as the same Jove here also speaks 
in Christ: I willand must have all My children 
with Me.” (FRrancKE.)—This is the resolution of 
the contest between disinterested love and the 
regard to reward; with the supremest majesty 
Christ here speaks of His own glory and the 
beholding it, as the highest blessedness of His 
glorified ones; comp. Ex. xxiii. 18.—He does 
not, however, say “ My glory” otherwise than 
as He appoints it to be shared by ws. Be- 
hold is an experiencing and ta&ting (as ch. 
viii. 51), for, according to ver. 22, the Lord 
had given to us already His glory.—Ver. 25. 
‘‘Nothing is more wholesome and refreshing 
for every one of us, nothing more effectually se- 
cures the peace of the soul, than to say after the 
Saviour—Righteous Father! that is, when he 
can accept all—the death of his flesh, the life of 
his spirit, the destruction of his sin, the service 
of the living God, the loss of his portion in this 
life, with the corresponding heirship of God, and 
co-heirship with Christ—as grounded in the 
‘yighteousness of the Father” (Riz@ER)—and 
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when he can also, like Christ in this last word 
of solace, accept it as right that its part in the 
tree of life and the holy city should be takes 
away from the world.—The not knowing is its own 
proper guilt, on account pf which God can mani- 
fest Himself to it as only just.—The world, even 
the [nominally] Christian world, knoweth not the 
righteous Father, even to this day, knoweth not 
the Lord who revealeth Him—although naming 
and calling upon both, like the Jews with their 
God and their Messiah. And these have known; 
They knew Me as sent of Thee and as Thy Son 
(as Christ, the Son of the living God), and thus, 
through Me and in Me, Thyself also as My Father, 
holy and righteous—and this they know with 
Me, in opposition to the world from which they 
are saved.—Ver. 26. Yea, as He loveth Christ He 
loveth us, for He giveth Him up for us all.— And 
will declare it; It is to be noted that, through the 
Spirit, the Church of Christ is truly led to the 
knowledge of the Father.—Love (not faith, not 
eternal life, not glory )—only Jove is the last word 
here! let every one ponder this and feel it. 
“With this end of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification, the Redeemer closes His High- 
priestly prayer. Love created the world, love 
took compassion upon the sinful world, love will 
unite in one the sanctified. Love is the eternal 
essence of God, and the principle of all His deal- 
ings.” (FrxenscuEr.)—The indwelling of His 
love is not simply ‘the practical en’ of the 
knowledge of the name and nature of God, as i 
is very generally distinguished ; but the love being 
in them is itself the living, consummate knowledge. 
—The love of the Father dwelleth in us only 
through the mediation of the Son; we know and 
we have the Father only as the Father of Christ, 
nor shall we possess Him throughout eternity 
otherwise: thus the last word of all after the last 
is, 1 1n THEM!—Christ in us, the love of the Fa- 
ther in us—is no other in its truth and power 
than the communion of the Holy Ghost, who bring- 
eth through the grace of Christ the love of God 
to man.—Chap. xvii.: That.all things which He 
prays for and promises may be Yea and Amen,— 
the Lord of glory went, after these words, to the 
woe of Gethsemane, to the death of the cross, 
and, through the death endured for our sins, to 
His holy and righteous Father. This death is 
the centre of all that grace and truth of which 
the word bears witness to faith; out of this death 
cometh life, and love, and sanctification,’ and 
unity, and eternal glory. 

[From Barnus: They were proceeding to the 
garden of Gethsemane [?] (chap. xiv. 31); itadds 
much to the interest of this prayer that it was 
offered in the stillness of the night, in the open 
air, and in the peculiarly tender circumstances 
in which Jesus and His Apostles were.—Ver. 1. 
Glorify Thy Son; honor Thy Son, see ch. xi. 4; 
give to the world demonstration that am Thy 
Son; so sustain Me, and so manifest Thy power 
in My death, resurrection and ascension, as to 
afford indubitable evidence that I am the Son of 
God.—Ver. 2. He has power over all; He can 
control, direct, sustain them. Wicked men are 
so far under His universal dominion, and so far 
restrained by His power, that they shall not be 
able to prevent His bestowing redemption on 
those who were given Him.—Ver. 8. Might know 
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Thee; The word know includes all the impressions 
on the mind and life which a just view of God and 
of the Saviour is fitted to produce. To know God 
as He is, isto know and regard Him as a law- 
giver, a sovereign, a parent, a friend—To know 
Jesus Christ is to have a practical impression of 
Him as He és, that is, to suffer His character and 
work to make their due impression on the heart 
and life. Simply to have heard that there is a 
Saviour is not to know it.—Ver. 4. I have finished 
the work; How happy would it be if men would 
imitate His example, and not leave their great 
work to be done on a dying bed! Christians 
should have their work accomplished, and when 
that hour approaches have nothing to do but to 
die, and return to their Father in heaven.—Ver. 
17. Truth is a representation of things as they 
are. The Saviour prayed that through those just 
views of God and of themselves they might be 
made holy. To see things as they are is to see God 
to be infinitely lovely and pure; His commands 
to be reasonable and just; heaven to be holy and 
desirable; His service to be easy, and religion 
pleasant, and sin odious; to see that life is short, 
that death is near, that the pride, pomp, plea- 
sures, wealth and honors of this world are of little 
value, and that it is of infinite importance to be 
prepared to enter on the eternal state of being. 
He that sees all this, or that looks on things as they 
are, will desire to be holy; he will make it his 
great object to live near to God, and to glorify 
His name.—Ver. 19. That they also, etc. That 
they 1. Might have an example of the proper 
manner of laboring in the ministry; 2. Might be 
made pure by the effect of My sanctifying Myself, 
i. e., by the shedding of that blood which cleanses 
from all sin.—Ver. 20. In the midst of any trials, 
we may remember that the Son of God prayed for 
us.—Ver. 21. That they also may be one in us; A 
union among all Christians founded on and re- 
sulting from a union to the same God and 
Saviour.—Ver. 28. May be made perfect in one; 
That their union may be complete; that there may 
be no want of union, no jars, discords, or con- 
tentions.—It is worthy of remark how entirely 
the union of His people occupied the mind of Jesus 
as He drew near to death.—All that is needed 
now, under the blessing of God, to convince the 
world that God sent the Lord Jesus, is that very union 
among all Christians for which He prayed.—Ver. 26. 
I in them; By My doctrines, and the influence of 
My Spirit—that my religion may show its power 
and produce its proper fruits in their minds. 
Gal. iv. 19. From Jacosus: Chap. xvili.: 
«‘First He prays for Himself, then for the whole 
Church, and for it He implores the four principal 
things of the Church—(1) the preservation of 
true doctrine, (2} concord in the Church, (8) the 
application of His sacrifice, (4) and the last and 
highest good, that the Church with Christ may 
be invested with life, joy and eternal glory.” 
(MzLancurnon.)—Ver. 2. He will lose none who 
are given to Him—and He will lose nothing that 
belongs to any of them (ch. x.), not even their 
bodies (ch. vi. 39).—Ver. 3. This is life eternal— 
the life eternal—not, this is the way to life eternal, 
but ¢his is 7t.—‘*To know God, and to have expe- 
rience of His graciousness, is the very participa- 
tien of Him, and liferesults from the participation 
of God.” (Inenzus.)—Our Lord uses the name 
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by which He was known, Jesus, accompanied with 
the official title, Christ—thus solemnly recog- 
nizing these titles as embodying the treasures of 
that knowledge of which He here speaks—and 
giving a sweet sanction to this double title for 
the Church in all time.—Ver. 4. Have finished; 
‘<Ilow doth Ile say that He hath finished the work 
of man’s salvation since He hath not yet climbed 
the standard of the cross? Nay, but by the de- 
termination of [is will, whereby He hath resolved 
to endure every article of His mysterious passion, 
ile may truly proclaim that He hath finished the 
work.” (Potycarp.)—Ver. 5. There is shown 
‘ere the oneness of Christ’s person, in His three 
astates, before the world was—on earth—and af- 
terward in Heaven. This glory of Christ He did 
not receive, but possessed; He wap it originally, 
and always—and never began to have it.—Ver. 
7. They have known; They have a knowledge 
derived from experience; they have that know- 
ledge which is promised to those who follow on 
to know the Lord.—Ver. 8. Their reception of 
the truth came from His manifestation of it to 
them (ver. 6), and their reception of it was cor- 
dial, leading to obedience.—Ver. 9. It is not 
meant that He never could or would pray or ask 
any thing for the world as distinct from His peo- 
ple.—‘‘The Lord knoweth them that are His,” 
and this is the inscription on the seal of His 
foundation (2 Tim. ii. 19).—Ver. 10. Thine are 
Mine; How could any creature say this? What 
larger claim to Godhood could be made?—Ver. 
11. And now I am no more in the world; Here we 
get a glimpse within the vail. We are given to 
see how He will make this the burden of His 
prayer in Heaven.—Keep in Thy name; Keep 
them in the knowledge and acknowledgment of 
Thy covenant titles and truths. —That they may be 
one, as we are; ‘*Then will our unity be truly 
happy when it shall bear the image of God the 
Father, and of Christ, as the wax takes the form 
of the seal which is impressed upon it.” (Cat- 
vin).—Ver. 12. I have kept; L have guarded—or 
kept 18s with a military guard.—The son of perdition ; 
It was no falling from grace, because he had no 
grace to fall from.—Ver. 13. It. is not enough for 
Christ that His people be perfectly safe for eter- 
nity; He will have them also perfectly happy.— 
Ver. 15. We are not to seek our removal from the 
earth before the time—not to retire from active 
part in the affairs of this life—but we are to labor 
in our business here, seeking only to be preserved 
from the evik and to grow in grace.—Ver. 17. 
‘“sThe revealed word of God is the only rule to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy Him.” 
(Westminster Cat. )—Whatever contradicts this 
divine word is falsehood.—Ver. 19. JZ sanctify 
Myself; This; as applied to Christ, cannot refer 
to spiritual sanctification, but has necessarily the 
Old Testament sense of holy self-consecration to 
His sacrificial death.—Ver. 21. One in us; It is 
only by having fellowship with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ, that they could be 
one.—This unity may consist with a variety of 
form, but it cannot consist with diversity of sp7- 
rit. ‘Union implies parts.” (Jay.)—Ver. 28. The 
stalk and root of the Vine are one, so as that the 
branches should be one also, by having all of 
them a vital relation to the Vine, and deriving 
of its one life.—Ver. 24. When the Christian 
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dies, we may regard it as being at this expressed 
“JT will” of Christ. He claims that they shall 
have death to do them the service of introducing 
them to the beatific vision of their Lord.— Will 
declare it; This implies that He would continue 
His work of revealing the Father, by the mission 
of the Comforter, and that all these unfoldings 
of the Divine character, in all ages of the Church, 
should work in them a ‘hope that maketh not 
ashamed ”—‘“ Christ in them, the hope of glory.” 
From Owren: Ver. 1. We are conducted, in 
the very opening of this sublime prayer, to the 
mysterious unity of the Father and Son, which 
is the great foundation upon which all that fol- 
lows is based.—Ver. 6. The full and blessed im- 
port of the passage has reference to the cove- 
nanted inheritance of Jesus Christ, known, de- 
termined, and provided for, before the foundation 
of the world.—Ver. 8. Our Lord, by the word 
surely characterizes their knowledge as of ahigher 
type than the we know of Nicodemus, ch. iii. 
2.—Ver. 9. The intercessory prayer of Jesus em- 
braces those only who are or are to be the actual 
subjects of His redeeming love.—Through Thine 
own name; literally, in Thine own name, the idea 
being that of dwelling or abiding in the protective 
power of God.—Ver. 12. There is a concealed ar- 
gument a fortiori; if they stood in need of God’s 
protecting care, while Jesus was personally with 
them, much more would its continuance be neces- 
sary, now that they were to be left by Him, to carry 
on the great work of evangelizing men.—Ver. 13. 
Our Lord uttered this intercessory prayer in the 
hearing of His disciples, in order that it might 
be a source of comfort in the dark hour of trial 
and affliction to them, and also to all who should 
come after them and be inheritors of like pro- 
mises and blessings.—Ver. 15. This verse implies 
a conflict not only between His disciples and the 
world without, but also with the world within, 
according as indwelling sin gave force to the 
temptations by which they might be beset.—Ver. 
16. As Jesus had been actuated by a supreme 
desire to do His Father’s will, so they were in- 
fluenced by a like heavenly spirit and temper. 
Their whole life and purpose was an antagonism 
of good with evil, truth with error, light with 
darkness.—Ver. 17. ‘‘They who are true disci- 
ples of Christ live and move in the word of truth 
as their element; they breathe it. This element, 
like all the means of grace, has a sanctifying 
tendency.” (ScHaurFrLER.)—‘“‘The true sanctify- 
ing Word” (Incarnate Word), ‘by union to 
which men become holy, separate from the 
world, united to God, and partakers of the di- 
vine nature.” (Lewis.)—The living word of in- 
spiration, that is, the revelation which the In- 
carnate Logos made of God, is the divinely ap- 
pointed means of sanctification.—Ver. 19. The 
difference between this act (sanctification), as 
predicated of Him and of His disciples, is two- 
fold: 1. He sanctifies Himself, 2. this very self- 
sanctification proves His personal holiness from 
the very beginning; but the disciples (1) were 
sanctified by the Spirit of God; (2) and this 
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proves them to have been previously defiled by 
sin.—Ver. 20. This passage defines the true po- 
sition of the preached Word in all which pertains 
to the salvation of men: ‘Faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the Word of God.” Rom. «x. 
14-17.—Ver. 21. The oneness of believers here 
spoken of, is one not of essence, but of love. It 
is the unity of the Spirit, resulting from their 
being “one hody, one Spirit, one hope of | the 
peliever’s] calling, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
usm, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all.” (Eph. iv. 4-6).— 
The unity here prayed for, does not imply—l. 
an absolute sameness of opinion on matters of 
religious faith and practice among Christ’s fol- 
lowers [Does it not require a certain degree of 
sameness ?—E. R. C.]; 2. That silence should 
be kept when error is taught, or when a Chris- 
tian brother goes astray; 38. The surrender of 
any essential point of belief, in order to effect a 
compromise of doctrinal views, and thereby seek 
to remove all denominational distinctions. [Can 
any point of doctrine be essential, on which evan- 
gelical denominations disagree ?—E. R. C.]—The 
Spirit of our Lord’s petition is aimed against 
those sectarian prejudices and animosities, etc., 
which have so often brought dishonor upon the 
religion of Christ:—That the world may believe, 
etc.; This is not so much the purpose, as the re- 
sult of unity among Christians.—Ver. 22. The 
union of believers by the indwelling Spirit with 
the Father and Son from whom the Spirit pro- 
ceeds, entitles them through grace to participate 
in the glory given to Christ.—The hidden spiritual 
life which they possess through faith in Him, and 
by which they become partakers of His glory, 
unites them all to Him, as the branches are 
united to the vine.—Ver. 28. That they may be 
made perfect in one;~Moral perfection is not here 
referred to, but a completeness and perfection of 
unity, according to the pattern of that which 
subsisted between the Father and Son.—The 
evidence of the Father’s love for believers, is here 
declared to be the great love which they mani- 
fest for one another, and the unity and harmony 
of purpose and aim which pervades their life.— 
Ver. 24. The verb see, in this connection, has the 
idea also of partake; ‘‘No mere spectator could 
see this glory.” (Atrorp.)—Ver. 25. ‘He ap- 
peals to the righteousness of God against the evil 
world, and in favor of His people; see xvi. 10.” 
(Wxssrer and Witxr1nson. )—Ver. 26. J in them ; 
As the Son was loved of the Father, His indwell- 
ing presence secured for His followers a partici- 
pation in the Father’s love. 

[Ver. 21. That they all may be ane, etc.; The 
unity of the Church here prayed for, was not (or 
not only) that of essence which already existed, and 
was complete and invisible; but that of perfection 
(ver. 28) which might be broken, was suscepti- 
ble of increase, and was apparent to the world.— 
The union contemplated was one immediately 
of individuals, and not of deneminations.—That 
which Christ prayed for, it is the Church’s duty 
to strive after. | 
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SIXTH SECTION. 


The Lord in the circle of His foes, as the Light overtaken by the Darkness; the 
lofty Judge or the personal Judgment, whilst He is judged; victorious in His 
outward succumbing; how He carries out His judgment, to the victory of Light 
and Salvation. 


(Cuaps. XVIII. anp XIX.) 
I. 


CHRIST AS THE JUDGMENT OF LIGHT UPON THE CONFUSED NOCTURNAL CONFLICT OF THE WORLD 
AGAINST AND OVER HIS PERSON; OVER AGAINST HIS BETRAYER, HIS APPREHENDERS, HIS VIOLENT 
HELPER. THE MAJESTY OF THE BETRAYED, IN CONTRAST TO THE NOTHINGNESS OF THE BETRAYER; 
THE VOLUNTARINESS OF THE SUFFERING, IN CONTRAST TO THE IMPOTENCE OF THE SEIZERS; THE 
REFERENCE TO THE DECREE OF THE FATHER, IN CONTRAST TO THE UNLAWFUL AID OF PETER. 
THE REPUDIATION OF PETER’S DEED OF VIOLENCE, AND THE VANITY AND INSIGNIFICANCE OF 
EMPLOYING VIOLENT MEANS FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SPIRITUAL ENDS. 


Cuap. XVIII. 1-11. 
(Matt. xxvi. 86-56; Mark xiv. 82-52° Luke xxii. 89-53.) 


1 When Jesus had spoken these words, he [Having spoken these words, Jesus] 
went forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron, [the torrent Kidron]! where 
2 was a garden, into the which [into which] he entered, and his disciples. And 

[But] Judas also, which’ [who] betrayed him, knew the place; for Jesus oft-times 
3 resorted thither with his disciples. Judas then, having received a band of men [the 
band of soldiers, <. ¢., the garrison of the fort,®] and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons.' 

Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should come [were coming, ta épydpeva] 
upon him, went forth, and said® unto them, Whom seek ye [do ye seek]? They 
answered him, Jesus of Nazareth [the Nazarene, tov Nafwpaiov]. Jesus saith unto 
them, Iam he [Fo ey], And [Now] Judas also, which [who] betrayed him, 
stood with them. As soon then as he had said [he said, <?zev] unto them, I am he, 
they went backward, and fell to the ground. Then asked he them again [Again 
therefore he asked them], Whom seek ye [do ye seek]? And they said, Jesus of 
Nazareth [the Nazarene]. Jesus answered, I have told you that I am he: if 
therefore ye seek [are seeking] me, let these go their way: ‘That the saying might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, Of them which [those whom] thou gavest [hast given, 
6¢0wzas] me have I lost none [I lost none, or, not a single one of them, odz dzdieca 
& abtay obdéva], 

10 Then Simon Peter having a sword drew it, and smote the high ‘priest’s servant, 

11 and cut off his right ear.6 [And]-The servant’s name was Malchus. Then said 
Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy [the]’ sword into the sheath: the cup which my [the]® 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? 


ou 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


‘ 1 Ver. 1.—[The Recepta and Tischendorf read rév KéSpwv, in accordance with B. 0. B. and many others; Griesbach 
Lachmann in accordance with Codd. A. 8. A., Jerome, Ambrose, etc. (conf. Joseph, Antiq,, viii. 1,5) tod Kedpur. ” The plural 
seems to have originated in a misapprehension on the part of the transcribers: Oedar Brook instead of Black Brook 
[In ed. viii. Tischendorf reads rod «éSpou, on the authority of §.* D.a.b. Sah. cop. eth.; Lachm. roo Kedpav with A. S.A : 
but Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort give the preference to the plural trav «éSpwv with N°. B.C. L. X. Orig. Chrys. 
Cyr., etc. Josephus favors the singular, Antiq, viii.1, 5: tov xeluappov kedpivos, Bell. Jud., v.2,3: 4} KeSpav aveuacrar. 
The plural form, tOv xéSpwy, brook of cedars, Cedar Brook, is found already in the Sept. version of 2 Sam, xv. 23 but the 
Alex. Cod. and the Zurich ed, read there: év 7@ Xetmappp Tod Kédpwv. Itis evidently a Greek corruption of the Hebrew 


Prop (niger, Black Brook; comp. the frequent Greek river-name MéAas), under the impression that it means cedars. 
There is no evidence that cedars grew on the brook. John can hardly have sanctioned such a mistake, and therefore I 


would decide here from internal probability against the authority of MSS. ‘The error may hay bee 
Greek copyist, who was ignorant of Hebrew.—P. 9 ¥ AR ele ee 


CHAP. XVIII. 1-11. 


2Ver, 2.—[Noyes and Am. B. U. render 6 mapadidovs airdv, his betrayer. 


which.—P. 8.] 
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Alford retains the A. V., including 


8 Ver. 2.—[Thy o7etpay refers to the well-known troop of soldiers or Roman cohort which was stationed in Jerusalem 
as garrison of Fort Antonia, Matt. xxvii. 27; Acts xxi. 31.—P.8.] 

4 Ver. 3.—[Probably more correct : with torches (wera davav), and lamps (Aapwmddwv, lights fed with oil in lanterns) and 
weapons (érAwv, swords and staves),—the utensils of the military on a night march, Aaprés, however, means also torch 
and lantern. The repetition of the cai is not superfluous, but rhetorical.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 4.—B. C.D. etc. é&9AGev kat Aéyer (Lachmann, Tischendorf) instead of éfeA@av elirev. 


6 Ver. 10.—Tischendorf wrdprov, in accordance with B. C.* L. etc. (see 


Mark xiv. 47). [Cod. Sin. also sustains a7ép.oy, 


auriculam, versus otiov, aurem, probably a correction from Matt.—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 11—The Recepta: waxatpav gov. 
Tisckand., efc.] 


Sov is omitted in accordance with the decisive Codd. [N. A. B.C. D., Alf 


8 Ver. 11.—[6 marjp, without pov, is the proper reading.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


[Now follows the history of the Passion, chaps. 
Xviii. and xix., and the Resurrection of our Lord, 
chaps. xx. and xxi., where we have the parallel 
accounts of the Synoptists. Yet John omits seve- 
ral items (as the agony in Gethsemane, antici- 
pated in xii. 27, and xiii. 21; but he mentions 
the garden, xviii. 1), and supplies other interest- 
ing facts (as the commending of the mother of 
Jesus to John), and in the parallel accounts a 
number of minute, circumstantial details (xviii. 
2, 10, 13, 24, 28; xix. 14, 20, 41, ete.) which be- 
tray the eye-witness of the scenes described. 
But it is wrong to say with Hengstenberg that 
John merely meant to give supplements to the 
Synoptic history of the Passion with such com- 
mon traits as are necessary to show the connec- 
tion, comp. the remarks of Godet, ii. p. 5, 69 f. 
—P.S. 

Ver. rh Jesus went forth [é7ev]. Not 
precisely forth from the city (Meyer), but forth 
from the city precincts, which extended to the 
brook Kedron. ’E&#AOev répav. Leben Jesu, ii. p. 
1347 ff. [David, betrayed by Ahithophel, one of 
his body-guard, took the same course over Ke- 
dron in his flight from the rebellious Absalom, 
2 Sam. xv. 23, and tnus furnished a type to 
which Jesus Himself pointed, chap. xiii. 18.— 
PES: 

Beyona the brook [or rather torrent] 
Kidron [or Kedron. See Tuxr. Nore]. Ki- 
dron, the name of a brook or torrent, xeipappoc, 
[from yeiua and péo, winter-flowing, winter-torrent, 
formed by the winter-rains, but dry in the sum- 
mer.—P. 8.]; alsoa wady, Joseph. Antig. viii. 
1, 5. yp [from VIP to be black, dirty], the 
Black, the Black Brook [from its color.] We 
must distinguish between the valley of Kedron 
and the Kedron itself, as well as between the 
Kedron as a torrent, and as a spring brook. 
«The vale of Kedron is the most important 
valley in the northern portion of the plateau of 
the wilderness of Judah. It takes its rise onthe 
north side of the city of Jerusalem, upon the 
great water-shed between the Mediterranean and 
the Dead Sea, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet 
above the ocean; it surrounds the north and 
east sides of the city, turning by the well of 
Rogel, at a sharp angle to the southeast, toward 
the Dead Sea. Forming, at first, but a shallow, 
trough-shaped depression, it burrows deeper and 
deeper,and, from the point where it turns to the 
southeast, becomes a wild, untrodden, narrow 
chasm, opening south of the Ras el Feshka, to- 
wards the Dead Sea. No traveller has ever yet 
traversed its whole extent. In the middle of its 
course, betweea Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, 





there is a much-visited point, the cloister of St. 
Saba.*—The brook Kedron, which flows through 
the valley, has no regular water-course; it is 
only a winter-torrent [formed by the water which 
flows into the valley from the hills north and 
east of Jerusalem]. Over and above this, the 
valley does not lack perennial springs; on the 
eastern declivity of southern Moriah there is the 
well of Mary, etc., and at the junction of Hinnom 
with the valley of the Kedron we find the well 
of Rogel” (L. Vélter). According to Robinson, 
the Kedron does not flow unceasingly even in 
winter; one may stay several years in Jerusalem 
without seeing any water inthis deep bed.t As 
the dividing brook between Jerusalem or Moriah, 
Zion and the Mount of Olives, the brook, like the 
valley, possesses some significancy. Upwards 
from the well of Rogel near Jerusalem, the valley 
is called the valley of Jehoshaphat (‘‘the Lord 
judgeth”). According to the Jews (with reference 
to Joel iii. 2), as also according to the Moham- 
medang, the last judgment will be held in this 
valley. Simultaneously with Christ’s passage 
of the Kedron, a passage infinitely more momen. 
tous than that of Cesar over the Rubicon, doubt- 
less the last judgment was principially decided, 
together with the redemption. Passages in which 
the Kedron is mentioned: 2Sam. xv. 23; 1 Kings 
xv. 18; 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6,12; Neh, ii. 15; 1 Mac. 
xii. 87; Joseph. Antig. xviii. 1,5; ix. 7,3; De Bello 
Jud. v. 6,1. Comp. the article Kedron in Winer 
and that in Zeller’s Worterbuch fiir das christliche 
Volk; books of travel, particularly Robinson IT. p. 
85 [Am., ed. vol. I. 268-278; (Valley of K.), and 
I, 232, 278 (Brook of K.). Also art. Kidron, in 
Smith’s Dict. of the B., Il. 1588 ff., Hackett & 
Abbot’s ed., where Robinson’s accurate descrip- 
tion is quoted.—P. S.] Asa torrent alone, the 
Kedron’s waves were dark and turbid; and in 
the time of the temple-worship the blood of the 
sacrifices likewise flowed into it and dark- 
ened it; hence, doubtless, the name. It was 
probably the Stephen Gate or Mary Gate of the 
present day, through which Jesus had descended 





* (Dean Stanley says that the Valley of the Kedron, especial- 
ly in its greatest depth where it joins the Valley of Hinnom, 
gives full effect to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem, as seen 
from its eastern side—its situation as of a city rising out of 
a deep abyss. Sinai & Pal., p. 188.—P. 8.] 

(Since the time of Robinson, however, more copious tor- 
rents have been witnessed, probably in consequence of the 
numerous enclosures of mulberry and olive groves recently 
made by the Greek convent. For there is no doubt that the 
destruction of the forests which once covered the mountains 
and hills has diminished the rains in Palestine. The Kedron 
must have been oncea much larger stream, or it would not 
have worked out.such a chasm. Dr. Barclay and Lieutenant 
Warren express the opinion that the Kedron flows below 
the present surface of the ground, Warren discovered about 
500 yards below the En-Rogel a flight of steps leading down 
to an ancient aqueduct now choked with silt, which he be- 
lieves to have been connected with that well and the ancient 
system of water supply.—P. 8.] 
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into the valley for the purpose of crossing the 
Kedron (Leben Jesu, ii. p. 1427). 

There was a garden. On Gethsemane [7.¢, 
Olive-Press, from gath, press, and schamna, oil] 
see Comm. on Matthew [pp. 478, 482, Am. ed. ].* 
The different designations are worth noting. 
Matthew: Jesus cometh unto a country-place 
called Gethsemane similarly Mark; Luke: to the 
mount of Olives; John: there was a garden. 

[This notice of John to every reader of the 
Synoptic Gospels would at once suggest the scene 
of Gethsemane. On the doubtful typological 
reference to the garden of Eden, where the first 
Adam was tempted by the serpent and fell, while 
in Gethsemane the second Adam bruised the 
serpent’s head, see the fathers, Lampe, Hengsten- 
berg, and Wordsworth.” +—P. S.] 

Himself and His disciples.—The more 
minute account in Matthew and Mark. 

Ver. 2. But Judas also, His betrayer, 
knew the place.—Thus John passes over the 
conflict in Gethsemane. It is his intention to 
exhibit it in its glorious issue, the majestic re- 
pose of Christ.—For Jesus often resorted 
thither with His disciples.—According to 
Luke, it was a habit of Jesus to go thither. The 
Synoptists jointly say that He there collected 
His thoughts in prayer. According to John, the 
place also served as a meeting-ground for Jesus 
and His disciples; probably He was wont to be 
met there by His adherents generally. The re- 
mark ‘refers to previous festal visits.” Meyer. 
Comp. Comm. on Mark [p. 5, Am. ed. Dr. Lange 
coujectures there that Mark, whose mother had 
a house in Jerusalem, owned a country seat at 





*!To the descriptions there given or referred to, I add that 
of Dean Stanley, Sinat @ Pul., p. 450. “Close beside the 
Church of the Virgin is a spot which, as it is omitted in Abbé 
Michon’s catalogue of Ho1y Places, might perhaps have been 
passed over; yet a few words, and perhaps the fewer the 
better, must be devoted to the garden of Gethsemane. That 
the tradition reaches tack to the age of Constantine is cer- 
tain. How far it agrees with the slight indications of ies 
position in the Gospel narrative will be judged by the impres- 
sions of each individual traveller. Some will think it tvo 
public; others will see an argument in its favor from its close 
proximity to the brook Kedron; none probably will be dis- 
posed to receive tho traditional sites which surround it, the 
grotto of the Agony, the rocky bank of the three Apostles, 
the “ terra damnata” of the Betrayal. But in spite of all the 
doubts that can be raised against their antiquity or the genu- 
ineness of their site, the eight aged olive-trees, if only by their 
manifest difference from all others in the mountain, have 
always struck even the most indifferent observer. They are 
now indeed less striking in the modern garden enclosure 
built round them by the Franciscan monks, than when they 
stood free and unprotected on the rough hill side; but they 
will remain, so long as their already protracted life is spared, 
the most venerable of their race on the surface of the earth; 
their gnarled trunks and scanty foliage will always be re- 
garded as the most affecting of the sacred memorials in or 
about Jerusalem; the most nearly approaching to the ever- 
lasting hills themselves in the force with which they carry 
us back to the events of the Gospel History.” Comp. also 
Hackett’s supplementary notes of art. Gethsemane in Smith’s 
Dict. ii. 908.--P. S.] 

f (Cyril: “ Ut in paradiso malorum initium est factum, 
sic in horto Christi passio incepit, per quam a malis liberati 
im pristinum restituti sumus.” Wordsworth; ‘Here is a 
striking contrast between the quest in the Garden of Eden 
for the first Adam, and this search in the garden of Geth- 
semane for the Second. The first Adam hides himself 
amongst the trees of the garden (Gen. iii.8). He trembles 
before Him who seeks for him. The Second Adam comes 
forth and says Iam. And, at the sound of His Voice, they 
who came to take Him, go back and fall to the ground. The 
first Adam inculpates Eve: the Second Adam pleads for 
His disciples. The first Adam is overcome by the Tempter 
and loses Paradise; the Second Adam overcomes Satan, and 
restores his Spouse, the Church, to Paradise and raises her 
to Heaven.”’—P. 8.] 
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the foot of the Mount of Olives, perhaps even the 
garden of Gethsemane.—P. S.] Instrumenta\ 
in throwing light upon the base character of 
Judas is the fact of his reckoning that Jesus, in 
His divine strength of character and fidelity to 
prayer, would assuredly be found, even on this 
occasion, in Gethsemane. 

Ver. 3. Having received the band of 
soldiers and officers, etc. [‘O ov ‘Iobdac 
AaBwv tHv oreipav—see Text. NorEs—kai é« Tov 
apylepéwv x. Papioainy imnpérac eEpyerar éxel, 
k.T. A.]—See Comm. on Matthew. ‘+ According 
to Josephus, xx. 3, 4, the city governors were 
accustomed, at the feast, tostation a Td&i¢ orparlw- 
ray (in the Castle Antonia) near the avenues to 
the temple, in case of an insurrection; and for 
this reason —for fear, namely, that the adherents 
of Jesus might free Him by force—a detachment 
is here permitted to accompany the Jews. The 
Levitic irnpéras of the Sanhedrin accomplish the 
arrest itself; they were sent out for a similar pur- 
pose, chap. vii. 45. Under these circumstances, 
it is not at all probable that the detachment of 
soldiers also pressed into the garden.” (Accord- 
ing to ver. 12, the thing is very probable, since 
they at once co-operate in the arrest.) ‘The 
strength of the cohorts conformed to circum- 
stances. Some of those under Titus contained 
1000 men, others 618 foot-soldiers and 120 horse- 
men. Moreover, in the usage of Polybius, oreipa 
is equivalent to manipulus, the third of a cohort.” 
Tholuck. : 

[There were ten cohorts or companies in every 
Roman legion, but varying in number according 
to circumstances. According to Josephus (De 
Bello Jud., Ill., 4, 2) five of eighteen oreipa: con- 
tained 1000 men each, and the others 600. Rob- 
inson (swb omeipa), with Kuinoel, understands 
here and ver. 12 the temple guard of Levites who 
performed the menial offices of the temple and 
kept watch by night. So also Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius and Biumlein. But the omeipa is here and 
ver. 6 expressly distinguished from the irnpérax 
éx Tov apxleptwv Kk. Paptoalwv, furnished by the 
Sanhedrin. The objection that Roman soldiers 
would have led Jesus to their own officers, not 
to the chief priests, does not hold; for Jesus 
was to be condemned first by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It is not necessary to suppose that 
the whole garrison of the fortress Antonia, 
whether it consisted of 1000 or only of 800 men, 
was present; a small detachment with the cap- 
tain (yiAlapyoc, ver. 12) was sufficient. Comp. 
note on Matt. xxvii. 27, p. 518. The combined 
power of the Romans and the Jews was brought 
into requisition against the one unarmed gentle 
Jesus. The military preparation (yerd gavdv 
kal, Aaurddwv Kat 6rAWy—mark the accumulative 
kai) indicates the bad conscience of Judas and 
the Sanhedrin.—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. Jesus, therefore, stepped forth. 
Not out of the garden (Lampe, Meyer),— 
Mark pretty plainly decides against such an in- 
terpretation—nor out of the depths of the gar- 
den merely (De Wette, Tholuck [Alford: from 
the shade of the trees into the moonlight] and 
others), but, agreeably to His purpose, out of the 
circle of disciples, in advance of it, in order to 
protect it (Leben Jesu, IL., p. 1456, Schweizer). 
This is indicated also by the design of the ques- 


CHAP. XVIII. 1-11. 
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tion: Whom do ye seek? ver. 8. [Stier: «When 
men sought Jesus to make Him a King, He fled: 
now that they seek Him to put Him to death, He 
goes forth to meet them.”—P. 8.]—Whom do 
ye seek ?—According to Hug, He put this 
question to the end that the temple-officers also 
might learn His name and that it might conse- 
quently be rendered impossible for Him to be 
put out of the way anonymously; the design, 
however, manifestly presents itself in what fol- 
lows. They are to be dismayed at the distinct 
consciousness of their intention to seize Jesus, 
and, their commission being thus narrowly de- 
fined, they shall be in duty bound to let the dis- 
ciples go. 

Ver. 5. But Judas also, etc.—The band of 
disciples was stationed within the garden in two 
divisions, like a watch. The three intimates of 
Jesus were in the back-ground, the eight others 
near the entrance. From the stand-point of 
these latter, to whom Matthew belonged, the 
most striking occurrence was the pressing of the 
troop, with Judas at their head, into the garden; 
from the stand-point of the three, Jesus’ hasten- 
ing to meet the throng. To these external cir- 
cumstances of position, supervenes a diversity 

‘of mental view; the Synoptic tradition and 
Mark, the disciple of Peter, regarding primarily 
the impudent boldness of the traitor, whilst it 
was the design of John to throw into relief the 
majestic preparedness of Christ and His fidelity 
to the disciples. Jesus, then, anticipated Judas’ 
plot of betraying Him with a kiss, inasmuch as 
He rendered that plot-entirely superfluous; this 
fact, however, forms no reason for supposing 
that Judas did. not carry out the agreement and 
that the Judas-kiss isa tradition. It did but 
become a meaningless farce through Jesus’ de- 
claration of Himself. Hence, it is this that 
John wishes to indicate, viz., that the Judas- 
kiss was frustrated in its design by the magnani- 
mous self-presentation of Jesus, and at the same 
time, that Judas, together with the enemies, was 
felled to the ground through Christ’s word. As 
the two brushed past each other, the kiss hbe- 
came an abortive, scarce-accomplished signal, 
and the traitor was cast back upon the line of. 
the foes. 

[Ey eis, Tam He. Words of cheer and com- 
fort to the trembling disciples on the stormy lake, 
Mark vi. 50, and after the resurrection, Luke xxiv. 
39; words of terror here to His enemies, over- 
powering the armed military and priestly band. 
So His rebuke, with the majesty of His presence, 
silenced the profane traffickers in the temple. 
Comp. also the impression made upon the imnpé- 
ral, vii. 46. What will be the effect of the same 
I am, when spoken by the Lord of glory on the 
day of judgment ! Augustine: Quid judicaturus 
faciet, qui judicandus hoc fecit? Bengel (on ver. 
8): Bis dicit: Eao sum; si tertio dixisset, non cepis- 
sent illum. Tertio dicet or1m.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 6. And fell to the ground [477A dav 
ele ra dbriow—started back in dismay—« at 
Erecav® yapai=zxapal e].—Explanation of 
this fact : 

TES ee on ere 


* [amnd0av and érec ay is the reading of &. B. C., Tisch- 
end., Tregelles, Alf., Westcott and Hort. On this Alexandrian 
form see Winer, p. 71, 7th ed, Thetext. rec, has 4x79 ov and 


taxes ov.—P. 8. 
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1. A miracle of Jesus; by which He meant to 
prove the freedom of His self-surrender (ancient 
exposition).* 

2. The fact is to be referred to the disciples 
who had retired and cast themselves upon the 
ground with a view to concealing themselves 
(Paulus) ! 

3. Mythical (Strauss).f 

4, Psychological: there is no question of a 
prostration of all. The foremost ones were con- 
founded at finding Jesus so suddenly—not sleep- 


ing, but waking—, presenting Himself so com- 


posedly ; even before this, they were paralyzed, 
as it were, with awe of Him;-now, when they 
would fain seize Him, a horror of awe over- 
powers them and, recoiling, they fall, one upon 
another (Liicke, Tholuck and others). 

5. Here, also, it is an unjustifiable antithesis 
that causes the clashing of the miracle and its 
natural instrumentality, or of the objective, con- 
scious agency of Christ and the subjective ele- 
ment of awe and fear (as, for instance, Meyer). 
The effect of the self-presentation of Christ could 
not arrive unexpectedly to Him, nor, hence, be 
undesigned. That is the miracle. Neither, 
however, can Jesus’ miracle be regarded as a 
magical operation upon the bodies of them that 
fell; its channel was terror of conscience, as 
was the case in the death of Ananias, Acts v. 
(see Leben Jesu, p. 1457 ff.).2 Tholuck cites 
kindred instances, when before Mark Antony, 
Marius, Coligny, the murderers recoiled, panic- 
struck (p. 408; see, too, Heubner on this pas- 
sage).|| On New Testament ground the follow- 
ing belong here: Luke iv. 80; John viii. 59 ; 
vii. 44-46; x. 89; Matt. xxviii. 4; Acts v. 5, 10 
in reference to a bad conscience; analogous 
phenomena occurred even in the circle of Jesus’. 
friends, according to Luke v. 8; Matt. XXViii. 
9, 17, etc.—Analogous effects of the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah, of the Angel of the Lord, or 
Christ, see in the Old Testament in the history 
of Balaam, Manoah, Isaiah, Daniel, as also in 
the New Testament at the commencement of 
Revelation. 

Ver. 7. Then asked He them again.— 
This second question, in conjunction with the 
self-surrender of Jesus, has an effect upon the 
troop as elevating as that of the first question 
and the self-presentation of Jesus was depress- 
ing. This, also, is in analogy with the convulsing 





*[So also Wbrard, Maier, Hengstenberg, Godet, Meyer, 
Luthardt, Briickner, Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth; 
some adding as another object : to prove His divine character. 
Luthardt, however, assumes that the miracle was psycholo- 
gically mediated, and approaches the view of Lange (no, 5); 
Godet also (II. 575) lays the chief stress on the moral force, 
the same which in the temple made the enemies recoil, It 
was not a physical, but a moral miracle.—P. 8.] 

+ [Strauss regards the scene as miraculous in the intention 
of the author, but as unhistorical. So also Scholten.—P. 8., 

t [So also Ulshansen, De Wette, Ebrard, Baumlein, Barnes, 
Owen (not decided). Barnes thinks that the supposition of 
a miraculous power detracts greatly from the moral sublimity 
of the scene.—P. 8. 

gece Alford: The miracle was not specially in- 
tended by our Lord (?), but a result of the superhuman dig- 
nity of His person and the majestic calmness of His reply.— 

8 


[On the case of Mark Antony see Valerius Max., VIII. 
9,2; on Marius, Vellejus Pat. II. 19,3; on Coligny, Serra- 
nus, Com. de statu rel. in Gallia, t. I1I. p. 32—as quoted by 
Tholuck (p. 880 of Krauth’s translation), and by Meyer (p. 
592). But these are at best very remote analogies from a dif 
ferent sphere.—P.8.] . 
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and reanimating effects, as experienced by the 
Apocalyptists, of a divine revelation, Dan. x. 10; 
Rev. i. 17. These men (Daniel and John) were 
prostrated by the holiness of the Lord, in the 
consciousness of their sinfulness, lifted up again 

by His grace, in the element of their faith. Our 
case is somewhat similar,—the temple-officers 
being, on the one hand, the instruments of a 
godless, devilish plot, but also, on the other 
hand, the ministers of an existing order of things 
and the instruments of Divine Providence. 

Ver. 8. If, therefore, ye seek Me.—The 
saying of Jesus is directly declarative of the 
security of the disciples, partly by way of logical 
deduction, partly as a command; it is, at the 
same time, indirectly the disciples’ discharge 
from the present outward alliance of suffering. 
But the great utterance has also a deeper back- 
ground. See Is. lxiii. 8. Bengel and others 
assume, without foundation, that some had al- 
ready laid hands on the disciples. That there 
did exist an inclination for such a step, however, 
is evinced by the episode of the fleeing youth in 
Mark and by the maid who denounced Peter, in 
the history of the latter’s denial. 

Ver. 9. That the saying might be ful- 
filled.—Christ’s declaration, chap. xvii. 12. The 
keeping of the disciples from being lost consisted 
finally in their preservation from captivity in the 
present situation, since the over-mighty tempta- 
tion might have been the ruin of the souls of 
some among them. (This connection not recog- 
nized by Schweizer). [Alford: ‘An unques- 
tionable proof, if any were wanted, that the 
words of ch. xvii. are no mere description of the 
mind of our Lord Jesus at the time, but His 
very words themselves. This is recognized even 
by De Wette. On the application of the saying, 
we may remark that the words unquestionably 
had a deeper meaning than any belonging to 
this occasion; but the remarks so often made in 
this commentary on the fulfillment of prophe- 
cies must be borne in mind ;—that to ‘fulfil’ a 
prophecy is not to exhaust its capability of being 
again and again fulfilled :—that the words of the 
Lord have many stages of unfolding ;—and that 
the temporal deliverance of the Apostles now, 
doubtless was but a part in the great spiritual 
safe-keeping which the Lord asserted by antici- 
pation in these words.” See also a good note of 
Webster and Wilkinson in loc.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. Simon, then—Peter. [2ipuov ody 
ILérpo¢. Lange: Simon now—Peter ].—We bring 
out in the translation the trait that John inserts 
his ody of manifold import between the names 
Simon and Peter, thus emphasizing the Simon. 
To Simon it was natural to act in the way re- 
lated. Comp. Comm. on Matthew, on this place; 
John xxi. 15. An explanation of the circum- 
stance that John alone mentions the name of the 
disciple who was the author of the sword-blow, 
see in the Comm. on Matthew on this passage [p. 
486, Am. ed.]. Similarly, John alone mentions 
thename of Malchus. [One of the circumstantial 
details so frequent in John’s account of the his- 
tory of the passion, which confirm his author- 
ship. John knew the high-priest, ver. 15, and 
so probably also his servant Malchus (=King). 
The Synoptists who wrote earlier may have had 
prudential reasons for not mentioning the name. 


—P. S.] Peter wished, by this blow, to prove his 
readiness to risk his life for his Lord and to ful- 
fil his vow, recorded chap. xiii. 87; in all proba- 
bility it was also his design to give a signal tothe 
friends of Jesus and the Lord Himself to rise in 
arms against the foe. Upon the particular cireum- 
stances comp. the Synoptists. [Peter’s zeal was 
honest and well-meaning, but impulsive, hasty, im- 
prudent, and mistaken in the selection of means. 
Hencethe rebuke of our Lord, who here condemns 
for all time to come the use of carnal weapons 
and physical force in the defence of truth and 
promotion of His kingdom. The Romish church 
has imitated Peter in his weakness rather than 
his strength, and often invoked the arm of the 
secular power in the bloody persecution of he- 
retics; thus making herself responsible for it in 
spite of her professed principle: ecclesia non sitit 
sanguinem. Comp. my List. of the Apost. Church, 
p. 677.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 11. Jesus unto Peter.—It is again 
significant that John here makes use only of the 
name Peter (without Simon). Christ’s deliver- 
ance agninst’ the action of Peter, as given by 
John, does not exclude the words related by 
Matthew from conforming the more closely to the 
original expressions. The words of Jesus, as 
recorded by John, are expressive of the volun- 
tary surrender of Jesus to the will of the Father, 
and they most decidedly look away from the doing 
of men. Mark passes over the direct disap- 
proval awarded to Peter, his guide; Luke relates 
how Christ remedied the offense ; Matthew brings 
out the theocratical points of Jesus’ saying.— 
The cup which My Father, ete. Comp. Matt. 
xx. 22; xxvi. 39 [Comm., p. 479, Am. Ed.]. In 
His prayer He has sacredly bound Himself to 
drink the cup. [‘ The cup is a striking allusion 
to the prayer in Gethsemane; for the image does 
not elsewhere occur in our Evangelist.” Alford. 
So also Paley, (ZHvidences, B. II., c. 4), Bengel, 
Webster and Wilkinson (comp. their note in oc.), 
Wordsworth, and others.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The arrest of Jesus in Gethsemane. John 
omits the directions of Jesus to His disciples as 
to their conduct in Gethsemane; the Passion of 
His soul; the reproof to His sleeping disciples; 
the kiss of Judas; the reference of Peter to the 
twelve legions of angels; the protest of Jesus 
against His seizers; the healing of Malchus re- 
corded by Luke; the episode of the fugitive youth 
related by Mark. On the other hand, he gives 
prominence to the fact that Jesus went volunta- 
rily to meet His apprehenders;that the multi- 
tude fell to the ground at the sight of His majesty; 
that He surrendered Himself prisoner, while 
securing a free exode to the disciples. He names 
Peter as the one who drew the sword, mentions 
the name of the servant, Malchus, who was 
wounded by him, and, with the words, ‘whe 
drew the sword,” refers the saying of Jesug, 
«shall I not drink the cup?” etc., to His psychi- 
cal passion. On Gethsemane, see Comm. on 
Matthew, p. 478, Am. Ed. 

2. Gethsemane, as John paints it, presupposes 
the Gethsemane according to the Synoptists, and 
from the latter it is possible to deduce the former 
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Z. ¢., in the kingdom of God, a mighty assurance 
of victory admits the inference of a mighty con- 
flict, and a mighty conflict that of a mighty as- 
surance of victory. —. 

8. The passage of Jesus over the brook Kedron, 
a step of the highest, world-historic import. 
An expression of His constrainedness in spirit, 
His freedom of will, His decision of heart. 

4. Paradise and.the Garden. The first and the 
second Adam. The serpent and the traitor. The 
defeat and the victory (attaching, in a greater 
degree, to the Synoptical version). . The ancient 
typology, constituting the Garden of Gethsemane 
an antithesis of Paradise, is fully warranted here, 
so long as it does not, by enlarging upon minu- 
tie, degenerate into trifling. 

5. The sudden attack. upon the Lord. in the 
sanctuary of prayer, a speaking sign: 1. That 
the hatred of the world was levelled at the pray- 
ing heart of Christ and His flock,—that they fell 
upon Him on account of His piety; 2, that in this 
respect, also, He was to form the central point 
of the experience of the faithful: of the experi- 
ence of Daniel (chap. vi. 7), of the first Chris- 
tians, the Huguenots [ Puritans, Covenanters ], etc. 

6. Judas knew the place also. How the spiritual 
experiences of false men and hypocrites redound 
to their ruin.. He knew the place, But in what 
a base and imperfect way he knew the Lord, is 
proved by his equipment and march. with. the 
whole multitude. 

7. In all religious persecutions, cohorts, legions 
and armies are trausformed into gens-d’armes, 
police soldiers, myrmidons and executioners’ as- 
aistants. 

8. The drawing up of the world against Christ, 
and the sword-stroke of Peter for Him: Symbols 
of the impotence of His fleshly opposers, as of 
His fieshly defenders. 

9. The majesty whereby the self-presentation 
of Christ casts His foes tothe ground. A divine 
operation (see the Introduction), yet with a hu- 
man instrumentality. See Note to ver. 6. At 
the same time an expression of His freedom in 
His surrender, which freedom, according to the 
Synoptists, He also declared by a decided protest. 

10. Christ’s submitting to be taken captive by 
His enemies, in order to the protection and de- 
liverance of His people, symbolic individual 
type, in which His faithfulness as a Redeemer is 
‘yeflected. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. See Commentary on Matthew, Mark, Luke.— 
Gethsemane in profoundest gloom and brightest 
light (comparison of the Johannean version with 
{he Synoptical).—Gethsemane as a place of vic- 
tory: 1. Revelation of past victory, a. over in- 
ward temptation, b. over Judas (chap. xiii.). 2. 
Consummation of present victory, a. over the 
slanderous array and over treason (in that He 
voluntarily presents Himself to His enemies) ; 0. 
over the haughtiness of the foe (by levelling 
them to the earth and ensuring the safety of 
the disciples); ¢. over the carnal zeal of the 
disciple. 3. A foretoken and life picture of all 
the future victories of Christ (free advance of 
the strong, secure shelterment of the weak, 
glorious correction of the passionate, dissipa- 
tion of falsehood and treachery, disarming of 





violence, overcoming of the world through volun- 
tary suffering).—The brook and the garden: 1. 
How insignificant! 2. How memorable!—Judas 
and Peter in the Gethsemane of the Lord.—ut 
Judas also knew the place. How even this know- 
ledge and recollection of his disciple-life becomes 
his ruin. The fearful judgment in the misuse 
of spiritual experiences.—The equipment of Ju- 
das, or how well and yet how poorly he knew his 
betrayed Lord: 1. His place of prayer and fideli- 
ty to. prayer, but not the blessing of His prayer; 
2. His power, but not His superiority and om- 
nipotence; 8. His innocence, yet not His holi- 
ness; 4. His clemency, yet not His love and 
earnestness; 6. His human dignity, but not His 
divine majesty.—The betrayer of Christ a traitor 
out and out: 1. To the sanctuary, 2. to his fellow- 
disciples, 8. to his nation, 4. to humanity, 5. to 
himself.—Treason toward the sanctuary: 1. How 
all the secrets of the church of Christ are, by 
means of apostate members, betrayed to the 
world; 2. how all the plots of treason are brought 
to nought and transformed to a judgment upon 
the traitors.—The array of myrmidons against 
Jesus: 1. Called out by mendacious and vain fear; 
2. terrible in its weapons and lamps, over against 
the Defenceless One; 3. made a laughing-stock 
through the light of truth with which Christ goes 
to meet. it; 4. shown up in its impotence; 5. 
limited in its operation ; 6. given free course in its 
plot, but only in order to the carrying out of the 
counsel of God.—How Christ baffles the plots of 
His foes by freely meeting and anticipating them 
[the plots 1. of craft (slander, falsehood), 2. of 
violence].—The majesty which Christ manifests 
in treading the way of His deepest humiliation. 
—The sublime freedom of spirit with which He | 
resigns His outward freedom.—Why so calm, so 
grand in His surrender? Because He is con- 
scious that He is not abandoning Himself to the 
impotence of His enemies, but confiding Himself 
to the omnipotence of His God.—The dignity of 
the pious in suffering, the foretoken of his tri- 
umph.—The terrors of Christ: 1. Origin: a. 
Terrors of divine holiness, }. terrors of human 
dignity. 2. Effect: In the conscience, in the 
psychical life, in the marrow and bone. 3. 
Signs: Tokens of inner judgment, foretokens of 
future judgment.—Whom seck ye ?—If ye, then, 
seek Me, let these go.—Fulfilment of Scripture: 
1. In the most universal sense, 2. in the most 
special sense.—The upshot of things in Geth- 
semane: Betrayed, surprised, made captive: 1. 
Christ seems betrayed, but the kingdom of dark- 
ness has betrayed itself; 2. He seems surprised, 
but henceforth He stands sovereign in the midst 
of the camp of the foe; 8. He seems a captive, 
but the adversary is the captive.—The sword of 
Simon and the cup of Christ.—Simon took the 
sword, Peter received the reprimand.—Christ’s 
defence the defence of His people. 

SrarKke: Zeisius: That which the first Adam 
marred in the garden by the fall, the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ, regained and set in order in 
the garden by His guiltless passion.—The iniquity 
of the traitor was made all the more discernible 
by his betraying Christ to death in the very 
place where he had seen His deeds and heard the 
words of life. —The wicked man oft-times misuses 
his knowledge of the ingoings and outgoings of 
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the righteous; let a man take care in whom he 
confides, Ps. lvii. 6.—The Lord Jesus has hal- 
lowed even the kind of suffering that His chil- 
dren endure when they must allow unfaithful 
souls a knowledge of their circumstances, Ps. xli. 
6, 9.—No one hates Christ and His party more 
bitterly than a hypocrite who has thrown off the 
mask.—Zxis1us: When Jesus, in His suffering, 
hath so oft evinced His stout-heartedness and ad- 
vanced to meet His foes, why, O Christian mine, art 
thou in fear of the world and the devil, even whilst 
this conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah is by 
thy side and fighteth for thee ?—The first Adam, 
falling into the hands of divine justice, fled and 
hid himself, and God must needs call, saying: 
Adam, where art thoa? but here the second 
Adam, being about to be delivered into the hands 
of His enemies, crieth out: Here am I.—What is 
more common now than Joab’s greeting and Ju- 
das’ kiss, Jacob’s voice and Esau’s hands ?—Ver. 
8: 1. Because He wished them preserved for a 
greater work; 2. to the end that men might not 
imagine that His death would not suffice for the 
redemption of mankind; 3. because they were 
not yet strong enough to withstand the like 
temptation; 4. He desired to prove that He had 
power and authority over His enemies.—Our fate 
does not depend upon the might or numbers of 
the enemy, but upon the permission which they 
receive from God, to injure us, 2 Chron. xxxii. 
7.—Lord Jesus, when the world, death and the 
devil would fain swallow us up, speak Thou the 
word of command: Let these go, Ps. cv. 15.— 
OstanpER: God setteth a bound to persecutions. 
—Ztsius: When Peter should have watched, he 
slept, and when he should have been quiet, he 
made resistance through carnal zeal; thus we 
always have by nature a sufficient leaning to- 
wards evil.—God overrules even the errors of 
His children, so that no greater harm shall re- 
sult from them than He has resolved to permit, 
Gen. xx. 2, 6. 

Gossner: In the garden of Eden man fell 
through lust and pride, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane he was to be raised up again through mour- 
ning, anguish and humiliation.—What time their 
glory flashes in upon children of God and 
_glimpsesso heart-ravishing are theirs, they should 
‘not misuse this their blessedness, nor vaunt them- 
selves of it.—When the Saviour saith: Let my 
_ people go, their sorest enemies must suffer this 
word to stand, and His people to go.—Thus, in 
the midst of the press, Christ looketh on the 
Father and taketh the suffering that men inflict 
upon Him, as coming, not from them, but out of 
the hand of the Father, without whose counsel 
and consent not a hair of our heads can be 
harmed. 

Hevpner: Over the brook Kedron, as David 
once fled before Absalom.—Ver. 4. This question 
attests (therefore) His innocence and undismay- 
edness.—The morally good man will never deny 
his own identity, even though he be in mortal 
peril; conscious of his dignity he will freely say 
who he is, trusting in God. There is something 
debasing and dishonoring in a denial of one’s 
identity.—These words, Let these go, are impor- 
fant tous also. ‘Jesus procures His disciples 
entire freedom and security; the power of this 
authoritative word shows itself even at the pres- 











ent day. The enemy had not left a disciple on 
earth if this word was not still in force. This 
word is the cause of the continued existence of 
disciples,—faithful ones, whom the world, against 
its will, must behold passing to and fro, and yet 
must let go.”? Burk, Fingerzeig II., p. 398.—Shalé 
I not, ete. Violently to hold the righteous back 
from his suffering for duty’s sake, is to hold him 
back from his glory and salvation.—Ver. 12. 
Bound as to the hands was Jesus; unbound in 
spirit. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Chap. xviii. vers. 
1, 2. There the wolf in sheep’s clothing, per- 
mitted by the deep counsel of the Master of the 
flock to go among the sheep, learned in what 
way to disperse the flock, and ensnare the Shep- 
herd.—Ver. 6. Where now is the band of sol- 
diers, where the terror and defence of arms? 
Without a blow, one word struck, drove back, 
prostrated a crowd fierce with hatred, terrible 
with arms. What shall He do when He cometh 
to judge, who did thus when He was going to be 
judged ?—Ver. 8. Sc now haying shown His 
power to them when they wished to take Him 
and could not, He lets them seize Him, that they 
might be unconscious agents of His will.—He 
commands His enemies, and they do what He 
commands; they permit them to go away, whom 
He would not have perish.—Ver. 11. Peter was 
to be admonished to have patience: and this was 
written for our learning. From CHRYSOSTOM: 
Ver. 1. Why does not John say, When He had 
prayed, He entered? Because His prayer was a 
speaking for His disciples’ sake.—He goes to the 
place which was known to the traitor; thus 
giving no trouble to those who were lying in 
wait for Him, and showing His disciples that He 
went voluntarily to die.—That it might not be 
thought that He went intoa garden to hide Him- 
self, it is added, But Judas who betrayed Him 
knew ihe place: for Jesus often resorted thither with 
His disciples.—Vers. 8-9. They had often sent 
elsewhere to take Him, but had not been able; 
whence it is evident that He gave Himself up 
voluntarily ; as it follows, Jesus, therefore, know- 
ing all things—, went forth, etc.—Ver. 8. Kven to 
the last hour does He show His love for His own. 
From Axcurin: Ver. 1. Where there was a 
garden, that the sin which was committed in a 
garden, He might blot out in a garden. From 
Herpert: Ver. 5. 


Judas, dost thou betray Me with a kiss ? 
Canst thou find hell about My lips and miss 
Of life, just at the gates of life and bliss? 











[From Burxirr: Ver. 3. How active was 
Judas, and how watchful was His bloody crew, 
even at that time when Christ’s disciples could 
not keep their eyes open.—Ver. 4. Lord, how 
endearing are our obligations to Thyself, that 
when Thou knewest beforehand the bitterness 
of that cup which the justice of God was about 
to put into Thy hand, Thou didst not decline to 
drink it for our sakes.—Ver. 7. Obstinate and 
obdurate sinners will not be reclaimed by the 
most evident and convincing, by the most mi- 
raculous and surprising, appearances of God 
against them.—Ver. 8. Christ is so tender of His 
followers, that He will not put them upon trials, 
or call them forth to sufferings, till they are 
ripe and prepared for them.—Ver. 10. How doth 
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a pious breast swell with indignation at the sight 


of an open insult offered unto the Saviour !— 
Ver. 11. The rebuke which Christ gave St. 
Peter for what he did; though his heart was 
sincere, yet his hand was rash; good intentions 
are no warrant for irregular actions.—The cup 
which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink 
it? Learn 1. That oft-times the wisdom of God 
is pleased to put a very bitter cup of affliction 
into the hand of those to drink, whom He doth 
most sincerely love; 2. That when God doth so, 
it is their duty to drink it with submission. 
[From M. Henry: Ver. 1. Our Lord Jesus took 
His work before Him: the office of the priest was 
to teach, and pray, and offer sacrifice; Christ, af- 
ter teaching and praying, applies Himself to make 
atonement.—Having by His sermon [and prayer | 
prepared His disciples for this hour of trial, and 
by His prayer prepared Himself for it, He then 
courageously went out to meet it: when He had 
put on His armor, He entered the lists, and not 
till then.—Ver. 2. Jesus oft-times resorted thither : 
He would do as He was wont to do, and not alter 
His method, either to meet the cross or to miss 
it, when His hour was come.—Ver. 1. Where 
there was a garden: He would set us an example in 
the beginning of His passion, of retirement from 
the world.—He went over the brook Cedron; the 
notice taken of it intimates that there was some- 
thing in it significant; and it points at 1. 
David's prophecy concerning the Messiah (Ps. 
ex. 7), that He shall drink of the brook in the way ; 
2. David’s pattern, as a type of the Messiah; 
in his flight from Absalom, particular notice is 
taken of his passing over the brook Cedron.—He 
had His disciples with Him, 1. Because He used 
to take them with Him when He retired for 
prayer; 2. They must be witnesses of His suffer- 
ings, and His patience under them; 3. To show 
them their weakness: Christ sometimes brings 
His people into difficulties, that He may magnify 
Himself in their deliverance.—Ver. 2. Mention 
is made of Judas’ knowing the place, 1. Toaggra- 
vate his sin, that he would betray his Master 
notwithstanding his intimate acquaintance with 
Him: thus has Christ’s holy religion been 
wounded in the house of its friends, as it could not 
have been anywhere else; many an apostate 
could not have been so profane as he is, if he 
had not been a professor; he could not have 
ridiculed Scriptures and ordinances, if he had 
not known them; 2. To magnify the love of 
Christ, that, though He knew where the traitor 
would seek Him, thither:-He went to be found of 
him; what He did, was not by constraint, but 
by consent. When others were going to bed, He 
was going to prayer, going to suffer.—Vers. 4-6. 
He received His enemies with all the mildness ima- 
ginable toward them, and all the calmness imagi- 
nable in Himself.—Ver. 5. [am He; Hehas hereby 
taught us to own Him, whatever it cost us; not 
to be ashamed of Him or His words ; but even in 
difficult times, to confess Christ erucified.—Ver. 6. 
They went backward; they did not fall forward, 
as humbling themselves before Him, but back- 
ward, as standing it out to the utmost.—When 
He struck them down, He could have struck 
them dead, but He would not; because 1. The 
hour of His suffering was come; 2. He would 
give an instance of His patience and forbearance 


with the worst of men, and His compassionate 
love to His very enemies—in striking them down, 
and no more, He gave them both a call and space 
to repent.—Vers. 7-9. Having given His enemies 
a repulse, He gives His friends a protection.—Ver. 
7. There are hearts so very hard in sin, that 
nothing will work upon them to reduce and re- 
claim.—Ver. 8. When Christ exposed Himself, 
He excused His disciples, because they were not, 
as yet, fit to suffer.Herein Christ gives us 1. 
A great encouragement to follow Him; for though 
He has allotted us sufferings, yet He considers 
our frame; 2. A good example of love to our 
brethren and concern for their welfare.—Ver. 8. 
Let these go their way; He intended to give a 
specimen of His undertaking as Mediator; when 
He offered Himself to suffer and die, it was that 
we might escape.—Ver. 9. The safety and pre- 
servation of the saints are owing, not only to the 
divine grace in proportioning the strength to the 
trial, but to the divine providence in propor- 
tioning the trial to the strength.—Ver. 10. 
Peter’s 1. Rashness; 2. Good-will; 3. Ill-conduct; 
He 1. had no warrant from His Master for what 
he did; 2. transgressed the duty of his place, 
and resisted the powers that were; 3. opposed His 
Master’s suffering, notwithstanding the rebuke 
he had for it once; 4. broke the capitulation 
His master had lately made with the enemy; 5. 
foolishly exposed himself and his fellow-disciples 
to the fury of this enraged multitude; 6. he 
played the coward so soon after this (denying 
his Master), that we have reason to think that 
he would not have done this, but that he saw his 
Master cause them to fall on the ground.—God’s 
over-ruling providence in the direction of the 
stroke, that it should do no more execution than | 
cut off his ear.—Ver. 11. We must pledge Christ in 
the cup that He drank of; Itis 1. but a cup; a 
small matter comparatively, be it what it will; 
2. acup that is given us; 8. given us by a Fa- 
ther. From Scorr: Vers. 1-9. Even the malice 
of our Lord’s enemies did not render them more 
ready to crucify Him, than His jiove to sinners 
made Him ready to meet those sufferings.—Ver. 
6. ‘The day of His wrath” will come, when all 
who oppose, yea, when all who do not obey, His 
Gospel, shall be driven backward and perish for 
ever. In the meantime He spares and warns His 
adversaries; yet neither His terror, nor His for- 
bearange, will deter [sinful] men in general from 
their purpose. From A PLaIn COMMENTARY, 
(Oxford): Ver. 6. He lifts up for an instant the 
mantle which screened His Divinity, and lo, they 
are unable even to stand in His presence!—Ver. 8. 
This was because He must needs tread the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there must be 
none with Him (Is. lxiii. 3) ; lest it should even 
enter into the dreams of any that the price of 
Man’s Salvation was paid by some other Sacrifice 
besides that of Christ only.—Ver. 9. This is [at 
the first glance] a somewhat surprising state. 
ment: for our Saviour, when He uttered the 
words referred to, was speaking of eternal, not 
temporal death; [but] what might have been the 
conduct, what would have been the fate, of the 
others, if they had now been separated from their 
Lord, and dragged away to a terrible death. 
From Krummacuer: Ver. 3. The superfluous 
torches and lanterns, in the light of the full moon, 
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manifest their conscience smitten fears.— Officers 
from the chief priests and Pharisees; It becomes, 
indeed, people of this class unconditionally [?] to 
obey the command of those who are set over 
them. Yet they are not mere machines, inca- 
pable of guilt in so doing, but answerable, as well 
as all other men, to God the final Judge, for their 


moral conduct; their obedience ought to be. 


limited by the well-known maxim—‘ We must 
obey God rather than man;” and their duty it 
therefore was, in the presext case, to prefer dying 
by the hand of the executioner, to the doubtful 
praise of having done their duty in the perpetra- 
tion of the most heinous of crimes.—Vers. 5, 6. 
“Tam He!” Great and significant expression ! 
Tt was never uttered by the Saviour without 
being accompanied with the most powerful effects. 
“It is I!’ exclaimed He to His astonished dis- 
ciples, when walking on the waves of the sea; 
and as, at the sound, the raging storm imme- 
diately subsided, so a flood of peace and joy 
poured itself into.the hearts of His followers. “I 
that speak unto thee am He!” said He to the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well; and immedi- 
ately she left her water-pot and hastened back 
to Sychar, as the first evangelist to the borders 
of Samaria. ‘I am He!’ was His testimony at 
the bar of the Sanhedrin; and the conviction 
that He was really the Messiah smote the minds 
of His judges so powerfully that it was only by 
means of the stage-trick of rending his clothes, 
that the high priest was able to save himself 
from the most painful embarrassment: and here, 
on hearing these words, the whole band of offi- 
cials start, give way, stagger backward, and fall 
to the ground as if struck by an invisible flash of 
lightning, or blown upon by the breath of Omni- 
potence.—Their prostration in the dust before 
Him, points out to unbelievers the situation in 
which they will one day be found.—Ver. 8. If ye 
seek me, let these go their way; how well the Lord 
was able to preserve the most perfect self-posses- 
sion in every situation, however terrible; and, 
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CHRIST OVER AGAINST ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS, 





with His anxiety to complete the work of redemp- 
tion, to mingle the minute and inconsiderable 
with the stupendous and sublime, while girding 
Himself for His mysterious ‘passage to the cross, 
He does not forget, in His adorable faithfulness, 
to rescue His disciples from the approaching 
storm.—Ver. 10. “‘ Well done, Simon!” -we are 
ready to exclaim, ‘only go on as thou hast be- 
gun.” But that which appears to us as such an 


‘amiable trait in Peter, is only a confused mixture 


of self-love, arrogance, and folly ; while the fire 
of our natural enthusiasm for Simon’s act pro- 
ceeds likewise from only short-sightedness and 
plindness.—Ver. 11. The cup which My Father hath 


‘given Me, shall I not drink it? In the cup was the 
‘entire curse of the inviolable law; all the horrors 


of conscious guilt, all the terrors of Satan’s 
fiercest temptations, and all the sufferings which 
can befall both soul and body. It contained 
likewise the dreadful ingredients of abandonment 
by God, infernal agony, and a bloody death, to 
which the curse was attached. Christ has emptied 
it, and not a drop remains for His people. The 
satisfaction He rendered was complete, the re- 
conciliation effected. ‘There is now no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
[From Barnes: Ver. 8. The wisdom, caution, 
and prudence of Jesus forsook Him in no peril, 
however sudden, and in no circumstances, how- 
ever difficult or trying. From Jacosus: Vers. 
2, 9. Nothing can occur contrary to His eternal 
plan; not even the mad fury of His foes can 
overreach His wisdom, or overmatch His provi- 
sion. From Owen: Ver. 7. If it be asked how 
they could proceed to arrest and maltreat a per- 
son, before whom they had fallen prostrate as 
before a superior being, the answer is to be found 
in the transient influence which fear exerts upon 
the mind, and the probable fact, that this sudden 
repulse was represented by the leaders as effected 
by demoniacal agency at the instance of Jesus. 
[Ver. 11. (Matt. xxvi. 52-54). The cause of 
Christ is not to be defended by carnal weapons. | 








THE CLARITY AND SERENITY OF THE LORD OVER AGAINST 
THE INQUISITION OF THE HIGH=PRIEST AND MALTREATMENT ON THE PART OF THE SERVANT. 


THE 


TWO DISCIPLES IN THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PALACE, AND THE TOTTERING AND FALLING PETER. 


Cuaprrer XVIII. 12-27. 


(Comp. Matt. xxvi. 57-75 ' Mark xiv. 58-72; Luke xxii. 54-65.) 


12 


Then the band and the captain [,] and [the] officers’ of the Jews took Jesus, and 


13 bound him. And led him away [led him]? to Annas first; for he was father-in-law 
to [of, tod] Caiaphas, which was the high-priest that same year [who was high- 
14 priest that year]. Now Caiaphas was he, which [But it was Caiaphas who] gave 


15 


counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that one man should die’ for the people. 
And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple [And Simon Peter 


and (the)* other disciple followed Jesus] : that disciple was known unto the high- 
priest, and went in with Jesus into the palace [court-yard, 2647] of the high-priest. 
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16 But Peter stood at the door without [was standing outside atthe door]. Then went 
out that [the] other disciple, which [who] was known unto the high-priest, and 

17 spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter. Then saith the damsel 
[maid-servant] that kept the door unto Peter, Art not [omit not} thou also one of 

18 this man’s disciples? e saith, I am not. And the servants and [the] officers 
stood [were standing] there, who had made [having made, zezuryxdtes] a fire of 
coals, for it was cold; and they warmed [were warming] themselves: and Peter 
stood [was standing] with them, and warmed [warming] himself. ; 


19 The high-priest then asked Jesus of [about, or, concerning, zep¢] his disciples, and 

20 of [about] his doctrine. Jesus answered him, I spake |have spoken, Ahad dnza]? 
openly to the world; I ever [always] taught in the [a]' synagogue, and in the tem- 
ple, whither the Jews always resort [where all the Jews come together, assemble] ;* 

21 and in secret have I said [I spoke, éddyoa] nothing. Why askest thou me? ask 
them which heard me [Ask those who have heard, rods _dxyxodtas], what 1 have 
said [I spoke, ¢Addyoa] unto them: behold, they [these, odtot] know what I said 

22, [elxov]. And when he had thus spoken [said this], one of the officers which stood 
by [who was standing by, zapeoryzw<] struck Jesus with the palm of his hand [or, 
struck Jesus on the face, “dwzev pdztspa to ’Ino.],? saying, Answerest thou the high- 

23 priest so? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken [spoke, éAdiyoa] evil, bear witness 
of the evil: but if well, why smitest thou me? 


24 Now Annas had sent him [Annas therefore sent him, dzéoretdev ody] bound unto 

95 Caiaphas the high-priest. And Simon Peter stood and warmed [was standing and 

warming] himself. They said therefore unto him, Art not [omit not] thou also one 

26 of his disciples? He denied i [omit it], and said, Iam not. One of the servants 
of the high-priest, being Ais kinsman [being a kinsman of him] whose ear Peter cut 

27 off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him? Peter then denied again; 
and immediately the [a] cock crew. : 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 12.—[# omeipa Kai 6 xrAtapxos are the detachment of the Roman garrison, oi tmnpérat, the levitical temple- 
guard. See notes on ver. 3. The omission of a comma and of the article before “ officers” in the A. V., makes the impres- 
sion that 6 xvAiapxos is alike dependent on ray Tovdaiwy as is ol bmnpérar.—P. S.] 

2 Ver. 13.—[amjyayov (A. C. Xe. Vulg.) is not so well supported as #yayov (N.* B. D., Tischend.).—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 14.—Tischendorf [in former edd.] amoAéoGae [ perish] in accordance with A. C.** and others; Lachmann 
gmoGavery in accordance with B. C.* and others (Sin.). Meyer: do9. comes from chap. xi. 50. [In ed. VIII. Tischendorf 
reads dmo@avecv, with &. B. C.* D., and aids: “ arobaverv potest ad xi. 50 accommodutum credi. At quum testimoniorum 
antiquissimorum pondere preestet, nec incredibile est ex illo amoanrat xi. 50 hoc loco amodéaOar ortum esse. Est iste locus 
ex eis ubi prestat probatissimos testes sequi quam conjecture fidere.” Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort, likewise agree 
on amobaverv.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 15.—The Recepta, Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf [formerly]: 6 @Ados. The article is omitted by A. D., etc., but 
attested by a majority of authorities. (Tischendorf, ed. VIII, Westcott and Hort omit, Alford brackets the article. Lange 
retainsit. ‘Che insertion is more readily accounted for than the omission, and may have been conformed to xx. 2, 3, 4, 8, 
where the article occurs. There is no doubt, however, that no other than John is meant. In using this self-designation for 
the first time, he may have omitted the article.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 17.—[M7 and p7re, in interrogative sentences, imply (like the German doch nicht ?) a negative answer, the English 
not, like the Greek ov and the Latin nonne, an affirmative answer. The ra.dioxn was apprehensive of an affirmative answer 
and wished politely to anticipate Peter’s denial; or the negative form of the question reveals the feeling that she ought not 
to have admitted John as a disciple of Jesus except for his being an acquaintance of the high-priest.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 20.—AeAdAnKa (Lachmann, Tischendorf) is most strongly attested, against éAdAyoa. 

7 Ver. 20,._[The best authorities omit the article 77 (text. rec.) before cuvaywyn, very properly: for there are many 
synagogues, and but one temple.—P. &.] ; ; : ne 

8 Ver. 20.—The reading wdvres (Griesbach, Lachmann) is established by A. B.C.* Sin., efc., in opposition to a second 
mavrore (Vischendorf in accordance with #. G. H., etc.) and to wavrodev. In ed, VIII., Tischend. reads likewise mares ot 
*Tovd: without wavrote.—P. S.] : 

9 Ver. 22—[Uncertain whether with the hand (Backenstreich, Luther, Lange, Meyer) or with a rod (Ruthenschiag, 
Beza, Bengel, Godet). The former is more probable, as it was intended to bea punishment for saucy speech. Comp. Matt. 
xvi. 67; Acts xxiii. 2. pdmicja, from pafdos, pamis, originally meant a blow from a rod or stick.—P. S. 

10 Ver, 24-—The omission of ovv (attested Codd. B. 0,* L, X.4.,, Lachmann) appears to be exegetical. The Johannean 
ody, however, is quite characteristic here. Other exegetical apprehensions of the passage substituted dé and kai. [Tischend., 
Alf, efc., retain ovv. The pluperf. rendering of gméorevdev is Ungrammatical and in the interest of harmonistics. See 

. 652.—P. 8. 
4 JL. Ver. 2b -The ody [after npvijcaro] is here not sufficiently attested (E.G. M., efc.); neither is it suitable. 


cedence on the occasion. Hence an incorrect 

distinction is made in saying; ‘not until this. 

Eo See rios Any ORITICAL. moment, when the prisoner must be led through 

Ver. 12. Then the band and the captain, | the city, does the military troop rejoin the Jew- 
ete. Manifestly, the Jewish guard and the Ro-| ish watch” (Tholuck). [Luthardt (II., 38%): 
man soldiers take Jesus prisoner in concert; the | “ He before whose aspect and éy ews, the whole 
‘soldiers under their chiliarch even have the pre- band had been terrified and cast to the ground, 
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now suffers Himself to be taken, bound, and led 
away. ... To apprehend and bind One, all gave 
their help, the cohort, the chiliarch, and the 
Jewish officers. . . . Only by the help of all did 
they feel themselves secure. And thus it was 
ordered, that the disciples might escape with the 
more safety. Jesus suffered Himself to be bound, 
to show thereby the complete surrender of His 
will, and also in this form of suffering to be our 
example (Gen. xxii. 95 Ps. cv. 18).”—P. 8.] 
Ver. 18. Led him to Annas first.—See 
Comm. on Matthew. On Annas see Comm. on 
Luke, U1. 2 [p. 55, Am. Ed.], and the article An- 
nas in Winer (at Josephus Ananos). [Annas 
(‘Avavoc) was appointed high-priest in his 37th 
year, A. D. 7, by Quirinus, the governor of Syria, 
but was obliged to give way to Ismael, A. D. 14. 
After two more changes, Joseph Caiaphas, the 
son-in-law of Annas (John xviii. 18; Joseph. 
Antiqu. xviii. 2, 1), was appointed to the office, 
and continued till A. D. 87. Annas seems to 
have retained the title and part of the power of 
that office. In Luke iii. 2, he is mentioned before 
Caiaphas, and in Acts iv. 5, he is called high- 
priest. Some hold that he was high-priest de 
jure, Caiaphas de facto. Wieseler maintains that 
both were at the head of the Jewish hierarchy, 
Caiaphas as actual .high-priest, Annas as presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin.—P. 8.]_ The preliminary 
leading of Jesus to Annas recorded by John alone. 
Different suppositions: The house of Annas was 
situated near the gate, or they led Jesus, as in tri- 
umph, to Annas; Annas was the examiner (Ewald); 
he was president of the Sanhedrin (Lichtenstein 
and others). All destitute of evidence, confronted 
with the supposition suggested by John himself, 
viz., that the Jews still regarded Annas as the 
true high-priest in a legitimistic sense, even after 
Caiaphas had been forced upon them as his suc- 
cessor (Leben Jesu II., p. 1468). The expression 
relative to Caiaphas: ‘“high-priest of that year ” 
(see chap. xi., ver. 49), appearing here for the 
second time, it would seem that the Evangelist 
had adopted it as an ironical characterization, 
current in the popular mouth, of the high-priest- 
hood as desecrated by the Romans. With this 
observation, as well as with the very obvious no- 
tion that the high-priestly father-in-law and son- 
in-law occupied the same house as well as navi- 
gated the same boat, and that, accordingly, their 
common palace had a common aula or court-yard, 
in which Peter perpetrated the denial,* the diffi- 
culties that here present themselves are removed. 
Meyer justly asserts (in company with Ols- 
hausen, Ebrard, Bleek, Baumg.-Crusius, Nean- 
der, Luthardt [Wieseler, Stier, Alford, also Chry- 
sostom and Augustine]), that, according to John, 





— 


* (Robinson, Harmony, p. 225: “ An oriental house is usu- 
ally built around a quadrangular interior court; into which 
there is a passage (sometimes arched) through the front part 
of the house, closed next the street by a heavy folding gate, 
with a smaller wicket for single persons, kept by a porter. 
In the text, the interior court, often paved or flagged, and 
open to the sky, is the avAj, where the attendants made a 
fire; and the passage beneath the front of the house, from 
the street to this court, is the mpoavAvov or mvAdv in Matt. 
xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 68. The place where Jesus stood before 
the high-priest, may have been an open room or place of 
audience on the ground-floor, in the rear or on one side of the 
court; such rooms, open in front, being customary. It was 
tlose upon the court; for Jesus heard all that was going on 
around the fire, and turned and looked upon Peter: Luke 
¥xii. €1.°—P. 8.) 
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the denial of Peter vers. 16-18, the examination 
vers. 19-21, and the maltreatment vers. 22. 23, 
took place in the dwelling of Annas; likewise 
justly, that it is impossible to foilow the older 
harmonistics in assuming the leading to Caia- 
phas to be pre-supposed in ver. 15. Tholuck, on 
the other hand, persists in the assumption that 
the presentation before Annas receives nothing 
but a passing mention, as is discernible from the 
mpatov; the Aorist ver. 24 having therefore to 
be read as a Pluperfect (in accordance with 
Calvin, Liicke, De Wette, Hase and others),* 
in spite of Meyer’s characterization of this 
as “violent” and Ebrard’s and Bleek’s as ‘‘neck- 
breaking.” Luther takes for granted a blunder 
of the transcriber, who, as he thinks, should 
have made ver. 24 immediately follow ver. 14. 
Manifestly, however, the examination before 
Annas, as described by John, is an entirely dif- 
ferent one from that before Caiaphas, as given 
by the Synoptists. For John the greatest weight 
attached to the pre-examination by Annas, for 
Matthew and Mark to the official chief exami- 
nation by Caiaphas, for Luke to the legalizing 
final examination in the morning. See Comm. 
on Matthew. After the above remarks, the as- 
sumption of a discrepancy, entertained by Meyer, 
Baur and others, falls to the ground; such an 
assumption is also to be found in Euthym. Zigab., 
Casaubonus, Stier, Ebrard, p. 541. ‘It has 
been fabricated (says Meyer) that Annas and 
Caiaphas resided in one and the same house.” 
But an extremely obvious, probable conjecture 
which, in the simplest manner, solves a difficulty, 
is something very different from a fabrication. 
[Augustine, Theophylact, Euthymius, Alford, 
Hengstenberg, Godet adopt the same easy con- 
jecture. Annas and Caiaphas would naturally 
occupy different departments of the same (offi- 
cial) palace; and hence the sending from one to 
the other was quite possible and probable.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. Now it was Caiaphas who gave 
counsel to the Jews.— Wherefore this notice? 
The Evangelist, in relating that Jesus was led to 
Annas first, already announced that He would 
be brought before Caiaphas also. He, however, 
designs forthwith to intimate what fate impended 
over Jesus at the hands of bothofthem. It was 
an evil omen that the people intended taking 
Him before Caiaphas, him who had already pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon Him. But it is 
also characteristic of the enmity of old Annas 
that Jesus was led to him even before He was 
brought to Caiaphas ; the announcement of this 
fact is appropriately accompanied by the state- 
ment that he was the father-in-law of that mur- 
derous Caiaphas. 

Ver. 15, And the other [another] disci- 
ple.—Modest self-designation of John, as chap. 
xx. 2, 8, 4, 8, comp. chap. i. 40. The article is 
wanting only in A. D., etc. [also in B. 8.* See 
Text. Nores.—P. 8.]. On the omission of the 
article several untenable hypotheses are founded: 
1. That it was an unknown disciple (Augus- 
tine, Calov., Gurlitt); 2. a citizen of Jerusa~ 
lem (Grotius); 38. Judas Iscariot (Heumann). 

Absurd, 4. James, the brother of John (P. 
Cassel, 1871).—P. S.] The notice that all the 


* [Also E. V., Wordsworth, and even Robinson, Harmony, 
p. 226.—P. 8] 
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disciples had fled, does not conflict with the fact 
that they subsequently took heart again and that 
some of them returned. It is characteristic of 
the friendship of the two, Peter and John, that 
they here go voluntarily together, not on an offi- 
cial mission. Peter at first takes the lead. But 
at the street-door of the court (the aideia Sipa),* 
their relative positions change. John is admit- 
ted into the court-yard, being known to the 
high-priest, while Peter remains without. See 
Comm. on Matthew [p. 491, Am. Ed.]. ‘John’s 
acquaintance with the high-priest gains in pro- 
bability if we may suppose, from chap. xix. 27, 
that he owned a house in Jerusalem. That the 
Jews had portresses instead of porters is shown 
also by Acts xii. 13.” Tholuck. Joseph. Antig. 
Wit 25 1 

Ver. 16. And brought in Peter.—That is, 
John did this, not she who kept the door (as 
Grotius and others have it). 

Ver. 17. Artthou also? [M7 «ai ot, as 
wellas the dAAoc, ver. 16].—‘‘ The «ai contains the 
pre-supposition that John, whom she neverthe- 
less had, for acquaintance’ sake, admitted along 
with the rest, is a disciple of Jesus.” Meyer. 
According to Mark, the girl does not say this 
until she has fixed her eyes upon Peter, accord- 
ing to Luke, not until she has examined him by 
the light. Hence it appears to result that she 
now grows doubtful as to whether she should 
have let him in, or whether she ought not to de- 
nouncehim. This circumstance would, however, 
cast doubt on the supposition of Meyer, who 
holds the question of the maid to have been put 
in a totally unsuspecting mood. At all events 
she does not seem to have inferred the disciple- 
ship of Peter from the mere fact alone of his 
connection with John.—(One) of the disci- 
ples of this man [é« Tov padtyntav Tov 
avtpémrov tovto v].—Contemptuously [Mey- 
er]. Not compassionately (Chrysostom and 
others). Meyer conjectures that John went, to- 
gether with Jesus and those who were about 
Him, into the interior of the house, 1. e. out of the 
hall into the chamber of examination. This is 
improbable, though he occupied a position which 
enabled him to perceive what was going on in 
the chamber as well as what passed in the hall. 

Iam not [ov« eiui].—Onthe three different 
denials of Peter, see Comm. on Matthew, at the 
history in question, [p. 498, Am. ed.] “Tt may 
gurprise us that John remains unmolested while 
Peter’s temptations are repeated: but the reason 
of this should be sought less in the timorous 
embarrassment of this latter disciple than in the 
boldness with which he stepped in amongst the 
menials.” Tholuck. Nevertheless, an assumed 
boldness is a characteristic symptom of fear. 

Ver. 18. Now Peter was standing with 
them [7v... wer’? avrav éordc]. The fact 
of his now standing, now sitting, seems to testify to 
his inward disquiet, equally with the temerity of 
his mingling in the crowd of servants and myr- 
midons and warming himself at their coal-fire. 

Ver. 19. The high-priest then. Annas. The 

* [Also # avAevos with or without dvpa. The avAy,—atrium, 
Js the court-yard, around which an oriental house was built, 
a rectangular area in the open air, connected with the street 


by a mpoavacov, or vestibule (Mark xiv. 68), and mvAwy or 
oe (Matt. xxvi. 71), in which was a @vpa, or wicket.— 
Hii 
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examination of Annas, in shrewd calculation, 
starts from the most general point. The Lord’s 
disciples or adherents first form the subject of 
interrogation. Then follows inquiry as to the doc- 
trine by which Jesus gained them. He desires to 
ascertain what is to be thought of, or, perchance, 
feared from,the followers of Jesus, hoping, from 
the answers of the latter, to gain foothold for an 
accusation. He, however, manifestly uses, as a 
stand-point, the malevolent assumption that Jesus 
has founded a secret association by means of 
secret teachings; this the answer of Jesus de- 
monstrates. The distinction between this ex- 
amination and the subsequent one by Caiaphas is 
obvious. At the latter, they sought to prove that 
He was a public blasphemer against the sanc- 
tuary, etc. ; 

Ver. 20. I have spoken frankly to the 
world. [éy4—emphatic, some one who—n ap p7- 
cia AcAdAnka TO KboKwI. Meyer. mappn- 
ota is to be apprehended subjectively : without re- 
serve, plainly—not publicly, openly, which it does 
not mean. When accompanied, however, by to 
the world, the quality of publicity is, in an indi- 
rect manner, most strongly expressed. The term: 
To the world, means, in the first place, the 
Jewish world, and characterizes it in respect of 
the two central-points of publicity: in the syna- 
goguesand in the temple. In a synagogue 
[év ovvaywyj—without the article—there being 
many synagogues] is modified by wdrrore, at 
all times; in the temple [év 76 ‘ep@, the 
one temple at Jerusalem]; by the addition, where 
all the Jews assemble [ér0v mavrTec ot 
*Tovdaior ovvépyovtac|. Both clauses sig- 
nify: in complete connection with synagogue 
and temple; and so the assumption is made that ~ 
the mountain, field, and lake sermons of Jesus 
have likewise preserved this connection.—And 
in secret Ispoke nothing [kal év kpuTT@ 
éAdAnoa ovdév]. These words do not conflict 
with Matt. x. 27, or with the fact that Jesus 
taught the disciples in confidential conversations. 
The warnings against the Pharisees in the ser- 
mon on the mount, for instance, He Himself pub- 
licly repeated in the temple, and, Matt. x. 27, 
characterized every confidential saying as des- 
tined for publicity. That which is here dis- 
affirmed by Jesus is the assumption of mischievous 
sectarian or seditious secrecy ; at the same time, 
the Lord characterizes the design of the old 
inquisitor’s question and rends the web of his 
insinuation. The synagogue is spoken of collec- 
tively, as a unitous institution; hence, neither 
the synagogues in Jerusalem, nor the provincial 
synagogues, as Tholuck maintains, are exclusively 
referred to. 

Ver. 21. Why askest thou Me? [r/ pe 
épatdac¢;|]—The high-priest had deserved this 
sharp and thorough setting-down ; it, however, 
also served to render his intention evident, to 
unmask and rebuke his craftiness: [The question 
seems to approve the principle of our judicature 
that the accused person should not be interro- 
gated, but the proof of the charge be substan~ 
tiated from the testimony of witnesses. | 

Ver. 22. One of the officers who was 
standing by. [el¢ mapeotyKac TOV OT H- 
petov Edakev padriopa T@ T7000. On 
pdériopa (a blow on the cheek with the hand, or 
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with the staff; only in later Greek) see Text. 
Norze.—P. 8.] This maltreatment of Jesus must 
be distinguished from that which He experienced 
on His examination before Caiaphas, subsequently 
to His condemnation (Matt. xxvi. 87); as, simi- 
larly, this last must in its turn be distinguished 
from the maltreatment narrated by Luke, chap. 
xxii. 68, 64; although Matthew has summed up 
in one the two latter-acts. The maltreatments re- 
corded by Luke occurred whilst Jesus, after His 
condemnation before Caiaphas in the night, was 
retained under arrest until the final examination 
which must, in accordance with the law, be held 
by day-time, on the following morning. 

Is it thus that Thou answerest the high- 
priest ?—The prohibition, Ex. xxii. 28, had 
been by the Jews extended into an ordinance 
instilling a bigoted veneration for superiors, and 
for the high-priest especially. In the present 
instance, the officer makes an application of this 
prohibition, with indiscretion, hypocritical eye- 
service, and brutality. Rupert: fortis percussor, 
mollis adulator. Comp. Acts xxiii. 2. 

Ver. 23, If I spoke evil. [el kakdc é14- 
47 oa].—In clear presence of mind, the answer 
of Christ corresponds to the situation. He is on 
trial. If He, therefore, here make an improper 
remark, the person who disapproves of it is at 
liberty to appear against Him as accuser and 
witness. Hence the wapttpyoov does not 
mean simply: prove it [as Luther’s version has 
it], but—come forward as a witness against it. 
Accusing and testifying are here thy business; not 
so judging, still less punishing before sentence is 
passed. With this admonition Christ awards him 
the right of accusation; with the following words, 
Hereprimands him for the wrong of maltreatment. 
The entire Celiverance shows how the saying 
Matt. v. 89 is to be interpreted and applied in 
spirit.* His reprimand indirectly touches the 
high-priest also, who allows the maltreatment. 

Ver. 24. Annas, therefore, despatched 
Him, bound [aréorecihev odv aitov *A. 
Oedewévov tpdc K.].—The pre-examination 
was at an end,—its result. being the: con- 
founding of Annas, with his crafty inquisition. 
This, however, had made go little impression on 
him that he now sent the Lord bound (the signi- 
fication ‘is, doubtless: after he had caused the 
chains to be put upon Him again) to His formal 
examination before Caiaphas. In the fact of his 
forwarding Him chained, there lay a speaking 
sign of his desire for His death. Also the cir- 
‘cumstance that it had been found impossible to 
stamp Jesus as a secret conspirator, by reason 
of His appeal to the publicity of His ministry, 


was made use of as a ground for summoning 


false witnesses against Him, who accused Him 
on account of a public declaration. It was a 





* (Augustine: Christ shows that His precept Matt. v. 39 is 


to be followed non ostentatione corporis, sed preparatione 
cordis. An angry man may turn, in sullenness, the other 
cheek visibly to the smiter; better is he who makes a true 
answer with mildness, and prepares his heart in peace to 
endure greater sufferings. Luther: Christ forbids self-de- 
fence with the hand (violence), not with. the tongue. See 
quotation in Meyer, p.598). Godet: Jesus did not here fulfil 
literally His precept (Matt. v.39); He owed to His inno- 
sence this answer full of sweetness and dignity. Alford: “It 
has been often and-well observed, that our Lord here gives 
us the best interpretation of Matt. v. 39—-that it does not 
exclude the remonstrating against unjust oppression, pro- 
vided it be done calmly and patiently.”—P. 8.] 








declaration made by Him in the ears of the rulers 


(John ii.), one which they had not forgotten and 
which they could easily pervert. [The pluper- 
fect. rendering of améoreAev, miserat, had sent (E. 
V.) is ungrammatical (see Meyer, p. 599), in- 
consistent with ody (which for this reason was 
omitted by some MSS.), and owes its origin to 
the desire to harmonize. John with the Synop- 
tists. The apparent discrepancy disappears if 
we assume that Annas and his son-in-law Caia- 
phas occupied different departments in one and 
the same official palace, which is intrinsically 
all the more probable as they in some way 
shared the high-priestly dignity, the one perhaps 
as high-priest de jure, the other de facto... Comp. 
the notes on ver. 18.—P. S. 

Unto Caiaphas the high-priest.—On the 
now following official examination before Caia- 
phas, see Comm. on Matthew at this passage. On 
the third formal examination in the morning, 
see Comm. on Luke, p. 859, Am. Ed. 

Ver. 25. Now Simon Peter was still 
standing there and warming himself.—The 
hall for both examination rooms must therefore 
have been the same. See note onver.18. Simi- 
larly Luke xxii. 54. Luke knows only of a 
house of the high-priest. Perhaps it was an 
official residence, of which Caiaphas had given 
up a part to his father-in-law. 

They said therefore unto him.—This the 
second denial. According to Matthew it was at 
the moment when Peter wished to withdraw from 
the coal-fire in order. to approach the entrance- 
hall; and the men questioned him at the insti- 
gation of another maid. See Matt. xxvi. 71; 
Mark xiv. 68; Luke xxii. 58. 

Ver. 26. One of the servants of the high- 
priest, being a kinsman.—See Matthew, ver. 
73; Mark, ver. 70; Luke, ver. 59. Meyer 
groundlessly affirms this servant to have stood 
outside of the garden awhile ago. Why may he 
not have been one of the seizers? Peter excited 
his notice in the garden; he does not seem to 
have observed—at all events not with precision 
—that it was Peter who dealt the sword-blow. 
John distinctly brings out the increase of danger 
in the charges.. First it is a single maid who 
does but doubtingly question him. Then it is 
the officers around the coal-fire who more decid- 
edly interrogate him. .Finally a kinsman of 
Malchus whose ear he cut off, pretends to re- 
cognize him as one whom he has already seen in 
the garden with Jesus.—While John plainly de- 
picts the intensifications of the temptations, he, 
in common with Luke, permits the intensifica- 
tions of Peter’s guilt, most vividly portrayed by 
Matthew (simple denial, abjuration, self-impre- 
cation) and rendered prominent by Mark like- 
wise, to recede from view. This gives a picture 
of the relation of Paul and John to Peter totally 
different from that invented by the. Tibingen 
School. Matthew, the Apostle of the Jews, and 
Mark, the disciple of Peter, represent the mag- 
nitude of Peter’s denial in.a manner the most 
regardless; John and Luke manifest the greatest 
clemency; the Paulinist (Luke) is especially 
tender. 

And immediately a cock crew.—Mark 
alone, ver. 68, has recorded the first cock-erow 
after the first denial. That crow also involved 
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an aggravation of Peter’s case which John passes 
over. Similarly he passes over Peter’s ineffec- 
tual attempt to withdraw—an attempt which ex- 
hibits him in a condition of such utter perplex- 
ity and helplessness. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. From John we learn the more minute pars 
ticulars of the DENIAL OF PETER; especially its 
cause and the gradualness of its progress. As 
algo the exceedingly important pre-examination 
by Annas, in which that sly old hierarch sought 
to ensnare the Lord in the reproach of secret 
conspiracy. On the other hand, our Evangelist 
passes over the principal examination by Caia- 
phas, and likewise the formal final session in the 
morning, which latter is intimated by Matthew 
and detailed by Luke: His narrative of ‘the 
denial of Peter is very definite as to chronology 
and also locality; that denial runs through the 
lengthy period of Christ’s examination before 
Annas and Caiaphas; the place is always the 
same (see the Exegetical note). By the Synop- 
tists, on the contrary, the denial is summed up 
in respect of its end and issue, and in this form 


suitably follows, in Matthew and Mark, the. 


principal examination before Caiaphas, while 
Luke, with equal correctness, makes it precede 
the morning examination. 

2. The EXAMINATION OF JESUS BY ANNAS, 
whom the Romans had deposed, affords us a pro- 
found glimpse into the character and conduct 
of a legitimistic partyism. The Jews are forced 
to accept Caiaphas as the lega: high-priest; but 
they do not cease to regard Annas as their 
legitimate head; Annas and Caiaphas, however, 
have accommodated themselves to this, the 
popular mind, and arranged their household 
affairs in a manner in keeping with the situa- 
tion. And this old legitimistic secret-leaguer 
would stamp Christ as a revolutionary secret- 
leaguer! 

3. The conjunction of the Roman soldiers with 
the temple-guard on the occasion of Christ’s being 
taken prisoner, a symbol of the common share 
of the Gentile and the Jewish world in the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. See Luke xxiii. 12 and Acts 
iv. 26. 

‘4, A stroke of John’s greatness—his not think- 
ing it necessary to’ justify himself in regard to 
his ‘singular acquaintanceship in the house of 
the high-priest. 

5. Peter anp JouN in the high-priest’s house. 
Or, si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. Peter was 
burdened with the consciousness of a civil offence 
against Malchus. This rendered his condition 
insecure. John, though’ meaning well, was at 
fault in not sufficiently entering into the danger- 
ous situation of Peter. 

6; The examination before Annas is a type of 
the ever-recurring plot of hierarchical govern- 
‘ments to tax, first, Christianity generally, then 
Protestantism, further all decidedly evangelical 
social life with conspiracy, revolution, secret 
crimes and criminal complots.' But as Christ de- 
fended Himself against this insinuation by appeal- 
ing to His public ministry, so the like has been 
done and may be done by all His true confessors. 
Here we also have it demonstrated how decidedly 
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Christianity has renounced all the impure, secret 
machinations of fanatical spirits and sects. 

7. The saying called forth from Christ by the 
blow on the cheek, given Him by the eye-ser- 
vant in the garb of a servant of justice, possesses 
not only a Christological but also a hermeneuti- 
calimport. It indicates how His words, parti: 
cularly Matt. v. 389, are in spirit to be inter. 
preted. His remark, replete with composure, 
mental clearness and mild reproof, is like the 
offering of the other cheek. 

8. The intensifications of PETER’s TEMPTATION 
are thrown into bold relief by John, his guilt 
being thus exhibited in a milder light. The 
first denial took place during the examination 
by Annas, the second and third during the ex- 
amination before Caiaphas, after Christ had been 
led, bound, to the latter and when His prospects 
were, consequently, already very gloomy. Add 
to this,that the third question exposed Peter to 
being recognized as the offender who had 
wounded Malchus. The repentance of. Peter is set 
forth by John with sufficient distinctness in the 
later signs of his conversion. It is remarkable 
that John seems to have done nothing to warn 
Peter. Whether he was not near enough to him, 
or whether heentertained too high an opinion 
of his practical abilities, we will not venture to 
assert; at all events he appears to have been 
unwilling to exalt himself at Peter’s expense in 
the version which he gives of the transaction. 

9, The DENIAL or Peter does not mean that he 
intended to renounce Jesus inwardly, but that 
he designed to escape a mortal peril by means 
of a so-called white lie. Thus, from a vocation to 
the morality of Christ, to apostolic faithfulness in 
confession, he momentarily sank to the level af - 
ordinary, popular morality, which holds such 
evasions to be admissible, nay, clever. If we 
judge of David’s trespasses by the absolute ar- 
bitrariness of oriental despots, they appear in a 
milder light than when exposed to the full rays 
of the Theocracy. So it is with the transgression 
of Peter, when judged according to popular and 
worldly conceptions. But in the light of Christ 
it was a deep fall. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The capture of Jesus: 1. A consequence of His 
free surrender. 2. A sin of the united Roman 
and Jewish authorities of the ancient world, 3. 
A judgment, in which the glory of the ancient 
world does itself appear captive and bound:—The 
cord or bonds of Christ an indication of the bonds 
of ‘the world.—The unanimity of Annas and 
Caiaphas.—The secret inquisitional trial by An- 
nas, aiming at the ascertainment of secret trans- 
gressions on Christ’s part: a picture of life.— 
The sufferings of Christ under hierarchic party- 
ism.—How the worldly-wise State loves to shut 
one eye to the machinations of illegal, illustrious 
parties. —On the denial of Peter, see Comm. on 
Matthew, Mark, Luke.—Peter and John in the 


high-priest’s house.—The measure of freedom of 


entrance into worldly circles, is diverse for Chris- 
tians: 1. Not the same for every one; 2. not the 
same in all moods; 3. not the same in all exter- 
nal temptations.—Peter warmed himself: 1. Fact: 
He warmed himself and grew all the while colder. 
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2. Doctrine: We may not seek to grow warm by 
the fires of the Lord’s enemies.—The examination 
before Annas, see Doctrinal Note, No. 6.—Com- 
parison of the examination before Annas and 
that before Caiaphas. See Exeg. Note to first 
clause of ver. 25.—In the one examination He 
was assumed to be a secret sneak, in the other 
a public blasphemer.—The Lord’s appeal to the 
publicity of His labors.—The Lord’s intimation 
that the court of Annas was no authorized tribu- 
nal.—Annas found no pretext for accusing Jesus, 
and yet passed Him on bound to Caiaphas.—He 
sent Him bound for asign: 1. The bad sign; 2. 
the sign-language of the bad.—The three spirit- 
ual examinations wherein Christ stood.—The first 
an unauthorized private examination, the second 
an examination with false witnesses, the third a 
mere mock examination.—How the world has 
warped justice in all forms over the head of 
Christ.—Christ in human judicatures; 1. As the 
Spirit’s judgment upon them. 2. As the regene- 
ration and sanctification of them. 38. As the 
final judgment upon them.—How Jesus confessed 
His disciples, whilst Peter denied Him. 

Srarke: Hands so powerful, so beneficent, 
are bound.—Our love of an unbound liberty has 
had to be atoned for by the bonds of the Son of 
God, Ps. ii. 8.—Connection and alliance by mar- 
riage is oft-times an occasion of damnation, be- 
cause thereby men entangle themselves with peo- 
ple who do only evil, 2 Kings viii. 18.—It is 
Christ’s presentation before the tribunal of men 
that we must thank for our liberation from the 
strict tribunal of God.—Stay away from that 
place where thou hast nothing to do; mere curi- 
osity can readily get thee into danger and mis- 
fortune.—Let a man but step out of the way of 
God, and every step brings him nearer to his 
fall.—QuusneL: It is one of Satan’s traps to 
smooth our way sometimes to such places as he 
would keep us in for his advantage.—Lancer: It 
can easily happen that a man may act indis- 
creetly out of pure good will, and only injure 
another by his services.—QursnEL: Many a one 
thinks he stands fast as any column, and yet he 
is more easily shaken than a reed. O be not 
proud, but fear thee!—OsranpEeR: We should 
avoid preachers who shun the light and teach 
secretly in corners what they may not publicly 
confess.—It does not conflict with modesty and 
humility to meet disguised enemies of the truth 
with undaunted frankness. Ver. 22. We witness 
the same spectacle here that occurred, 1 Kings 
xxii. 24.—An earnest presentation of a subject 
is a thorn in the eye to some people; they con- 
strue such presentation as immodesty, as a want 
of respect, because they are biased by prejudices. 
—Wicked masters have wicked servants; birds 
of a feather flock together.—Znisius: Those who 
speak the truth, especially faithful preachers, 
ane to this day smitten with Christ, covered with 
all manner of insult, derision, revilement, tribu- 
lation—and, withal, well-nigh forced to hold 
their peace, 2 Tim. iv. 3.—Jbid.: Though it is 
true that a Christian should, with a good con- 
science, suffer wrong, yet need he not extend to 
the world his approbation of her wrong, as she 
would gladly have him do; on the contrary, he 
should defend himself against it, yet with fitting 
meekness and modesty; therefore says Luther : 








he must divorce mouth and hand; he must not 
surrender his mouth to the enemy, so as to ap- 
prove the wrong; but yet he must keep his hand 
quiet and not avenge himself, Acts xxvi. 25.— 
Christ, for the good of His members, has had to 
burst through the masks of false politeness.— 
The desire to shade away a fault committed, may 
become an occasion of fresh and greater sins.— 
Many a man, if he were not found in places where 
he hath nought to do, would keep out of numerous 
difficulties. Stay at home and do thine own 
business in the fear of God, trusting in Him, 
Proy. vii. 11 ff—When Christ and His people 
are to be opposed, the slaves of Satan exert all 
their strength in unison, to the end that they may 
overwhelm and crush them, Ps. x. 2. [The ap- 
positeness of the passage cited not being appa- 
rent on reference to the English Bible, we subjoin 
a translation of the German rendering, which 
here, as in many other instances, differs consi- 
derably from the English. ‘‘ Because the wicked 
exerciseth himself in pride, the miserable— 
afficted—wretched—man must suffer. They 
cleave one to another and imagine malicious- 
ness.” |—We have cause to beware that we do not, 
by curious questions, plunge our neighbor into 
temptation to all kinds of lies and dissimulations. 
—What a faint-hearted wretch i man when con- 
science awakes. Every rustling leaf strikes him 
with fear and dismay.—If thou confess Jesus and 
deny thyself, together with the world, thou art 
blessed, but if thou deny Christ, the whole world 
cannot help thee to bliss—no, not if thou confess 
it a thousand times over.—Let him that standeth, 
take heed lest he fall, 1 Cor. x. 12.—If thou get 
not the start of sin, thou fallest from one sin 
into another, from a small one into a greater one, 
nay, even from the state of grace into the un- 
blessed state of damnation.—Even the meanest 
creature, if it be God’s will to use it as His 
instrument, may become a means of arousing the 
sinner. 

Bravne: John expressly remarks that Jesus 
was led first to Annas, the father-in-law of Caia- 
phas, high-priest under Augustus from the year 
12 a. D. to 28, when Valerius Gratus, governor 
of Syria, deposed him; he was uncommonly 
crafty, and his secret acts were full of violence. 
In 24, his son Eleazar became high-priest for one 
year; at the end of the year 25 his son-in-law 
Joseph, called Caiaphas, received the office 
through the self-same governor who had deposed 
Annas. Caiaphas remained high-priest until 36 
—not, of a certainty, without the helpful influ- 
ence of Annas—while the remaining high-priests 
followed one another like the shadows of clouds 
driven by the wind; for in the last 420 years of 
the temple, there ruled more than 3800 high- 
priests. It is owing to the powerful influence of 
Annas that he is mentioned previous to Caiaphas, 
the ruling high-priest, and that Jesus is here led 
Jjirst to him. Ananus, the last of Annas’ sons, 
having the same name as his father, had the 
apostle James put to death. This circumstance 
harmonizes with the family history. It was cal- 
culated that before this High Council—the song 
of Aaron, the dignitaries of the temple—Jesus 
would answer with intimidation, and be caught 
in what He said. And how undaunted He stood 
there, how sublime! He would not cast pearls 
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before swine. The legitimate answer was ac- 
counted disrespectfu) by the officers; one said: 
Oughtest Thou to answer the high-priest thus? 
It was in the form, then, that the error was 
thought to lie—in the mode of procedure. Great 
stress is put upon outward formality; a man 
may be permitted to speak the truth, but he must 
do it with grace and good breeding; behind these, 
however, so much untruth is concealed, that the 
truth itself becomes tainted and loses its virtue.— 
He is a betrayer of mankind, like Judas the 
betrayer of Christ, who desires a public office 
without possessing the necessary moral and men- 
tal qualifications therefor; nothing is so indis- 
pensable for such an office as humility and a 
respect for the dignity of men.—If it be a ques- 
tion of truth, proof is what is required. Only 
tyrants employ torture; even a police officer may 
be a tyrant, leaping over proofs in false official 
zeal. 

GossneR: Peter, doubtless, thought it a piece 
of good fortune, and it was his misfortune. Thou 
art more fortunate in having a friend who pre- 
venteth thee from going in to men of the world 
than in possessing one who procureth thee access 
to them and introduceth thee into their dwellings. 
—This fire in the court of the high- priest could not 
impart fresh warmth to Peter’s zeal and his fidelity 
to Jesus. If he had warmed himself by God in 

prayer, he would not have fallen.—Jesus was ex- 
pected to deliver up a list of His disciples. Be- 
cause disciples or pupils readily fall into some 
inadvertence, it was hoped that an accusation 
might thus be brought against Him. But the 
Saviour had already provided for the security of 
His disciples: Let these go, He said on the 
Mount of Olives. And what He says, does and 
must come to pass.—The Saviour saw through all 
this. He knew their hearts; and this clear glance 
into such fearfully perverted hearts—how it must 
have cut through and wounded His pure, holy, lov- 
ing heart. Let him who experiences something 
similar, think of his Saviour and gather strength 
from Him to suffer after Him.—The enemies of the 
truth lie in wait. Christ acts openly.—Alas, 
what must He. what must the fairest visage in 
this world endure!—and yet He still maketh His 
face to shine upon us, and we are healed.—Offi- 
cers of justice are never permitted to intermeddle 
in a case; here, however, against Jesus, they 
were free to do anything; they well knew how 
far they might go.—His answer was regarded as 
a sin and a violation of the priestly dignity; and 
Christ must suffer Himself to be treated as one 
who did not understand the laws of politeness; 
He must bear the blame of immodesty, just as the 
primitive Christians were always treated as un- 
mannered boors when they frankly confessed the 
truth.—Am I not permitted to answer for My- 
self? Is it not demanded of Me? Why dost 
thou thus abuse Me for doing it?—The Saviour 
weareth the bonds and useth not His strength to 
burst them, as He easily could have done. Why 
not? Because it was not really the bonds that 
bound Him, but‘love and the impulse to free us 
from bonds, designing, by means of those very 
bonds of His, to break owr chains from which 
we else should never have got free.—On Malchus: 
Thus God bringeth us again into the company of 
those we fain would never see more. Suddenly 





and unexpectedly we run into their hands: 
Therefore do thou cut off no person’s ear, if thou 
wouldst never be dismayed at the sight of him. 
—Jesus shows that the cock, even, does not 
crow at hap-hazard, but that God is able, in His 
economy, to make use of his outery as a good do- 
mestic medicine,—as at this time, when he had 
to preach repentance to the first Apostle. 

Hevusner: It was an unblest relationship be- 
twixt Annas and Caiaphas; the ties were cords 
of sin. John mentions this in order to indicate 
that the sentence of such judges might be di- 
vined in advance. Caiaphas has enforced his 
wicked counsel. What a joy was that, that he 
might now feel ?—Peter’s following was the more 
presumptuous, since Jesus had said ver. 8: Let 
them go. It was a wrong following, entered upon 
in presumption and human strength. — Great 
houses of the world bring many dangers.— 
Against his will, John was instrumental t« 
Peter’s hurt. Introduction to the presence of 
the great often becomes an occasion of our sin. 
God put delays in Peter’s way, in order to give 
him time for reflection.—The repairing to mixed 
companies in the homes of the great is to the 
weak generally a cause of their falling; inter- 
course with unsanctified men oft-times seduces 
Christians from the right path.—The accusations 
against Jesus were twofold: 1. To the effect that 
He had gathered Himself partizans,—He, who 
did but found a holy union, the kingdom of God; 
2. that He had disseminated suspicious doctrines, 
—He, who taught heavenly truth.—Publicity was 
the character of Jesus’ life and it is the charac- 
ter of Christianity. Christianity knows nothing 
of secret-mongery, mysteries of an order; it 
would be entirely public, because it diffuses the . 
truth which is common property of all.—The con- 
duct of the officer, conduct arising from malice 
and a desire to flatter, redounds to the accusa- 
tion of the high-priest himself. That the officer 
dared indulge in such mutinous conduct before 
the eyes of the spiritual magistracy, betrays the 
spirit of that magistracy.—Ver. 23. This is a 
commentary upon Matt. v. 39. Christ shows how, 
even towards those who offer us the most bitter 
insult and wrong, we can unite earnest patience 
and love and make answer for ourselves.—Those 
hands, by Jesus extended only for the conferring 
of benefits, were bound.—John describes the 
waxing of the peril. The higher this mounts, 
the lower sinks the courage of Peter. First it 
was a maid, then men, now relatives of the 
wounded servant [who question him]. 

[Craven: From Aveusrine: Ver. 17. Christ 
is not only denied by him who denies that He is 
Christ, but by him also who denies himself to he 
a Christian.—Ver. 23. What can be truer, 
gentler, kinder, than this answer ’—Some one 
will ask here, why He did not do what He Him- 
self commanded, 7. e., not make this answer, but 
give the other cheek to the smiter. But what if 
He did both, both answered gently, and gave, 
not His cheek only to the smiter, but His whole 
body to be nailed to the Cross? And herein He 
shows, that those precepts of patience are to be 
performed not by posture of the body, but by 
preparation of the heart; for it is possible that a 
man might give his cheek outwardly, and yet be 
angry at the same time.—Ver. 27. Lo! the pro 
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phecy of the Physician is fulfilled, the pre- 
sumption of the sick man demonstrated. 
From Curysostom: Ver. 16. But Peter stood at 
the door without; Peter’s love took him as far as 
the palace, but his fear prevented him entering 
in.—Ver. 17. What sayest thou, O Peter? Didst 
thou not say before, { will lay down my life for 
Thy sake? What then had happened, that thou 
givest way even when the damsel asks thee? It 
was not a soldier who asked thee, but a mean 
porteress.—Therefore did Divine Providence per- 
mit Peter first to fall,in order that he might 
be less severe to sinners from the remembrance 
of his own fall.. Peter sinned, and obtained 
pardon, that judges might thereafter have that 
rule to go by in dispensing pardon.—Ver. 25. 
And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself; The 
Evangelist means that the once fervid disciple 
was now too torpid to move even when our Lord 
was carried away; showing how weak man’s na- 
ture is when God forsakes him.—Vers. 15-18, 
25-27. How hurtful it is to trust in self, and not 
to ascribe all to God. From Gregory: Ver. 18. 
The fire of love was smothered in Peter’s breast, 
and he was warming himself before the coals. of 
the persecutors, 7. ¢., with the love of this present 
life, whereby his weakness was increased. 
From Aucuin: Ver. 15. Peter followed his Mas- 
ter out of devotion, though afar off,.on account of 
fear.—Ver. 19. He does not ask in order to know 
the truth, but to find out some charge against 
Him, on which to deliver Him to the Roman 
Governor to be condemned; but our Lord so 
tempers His answer, as neither (o conceal the 
truth, nor yet to appear to defend Himself. 
[From Burxirr: Vers. 12-14. How impossi- 
ble it is for the greatest innocence and virtue to 
protect from slander and false accusation! And 
no person can be so innocent or good, whom false 
witness may not condemn.—Vers. 15-18, 25-27. 
How may the slavish fear of suffering drive the 
holiest and best of men to commit the foulest and 
worst of sins!—The occasion of Peter’s fall: 1, 
His presumptuous confidence of his own strength 
and standing; Though ail men forsake Thee, yet 
will not 1; 2. His being in bad company.—He 
denied Him first with a Ue, then with an oath and 
curse. Oh, how dangerous is it, not to resist the 
beginnings of sin! If we yield to one tempta- 
tion, Satan will assault us with more and stronger, 
—The Heinous and. aggravating circumstances 
ef Peter’s sin: From 1. The character of his 
person; 2. The person whom he denies, his 
Master, his Saviour; 8 The time when he de- 
nied Him; soon after Christ had washed his feet; 
yea, soon after he had received the sacrament 
from Christ’s own hand.—How unreasonable is 
their objection against coming to the Lord’s table, 
that some who go to it dishonor Christ as soon as 
they come from it!: Such examples ought not to 
discourage us from coming to the ordinance, but 
should excite and increase our watchfulness after 
we have been there.—Vers. 19-21. Christ never 
willingly affected corners; He taught openly, and 
propounded His doctrine publicly and plainly in 
the world.—Learn hence, That 1. It is not un- 
usual for the best of doctrines to pass under the 
odious name of error and heresy; 2. The minis- 
ters of Christ who have truth on their side, may 
and ought to speak boldly and openly.—‘*‘ Truth 














blushes at nothing, except at its being concealed.” 
—Ver. 22. Christ did endure ignominious and 
contemptuous usage, giving His cheek to the smiters, 
to testify that shame and reproachful usage which 
was deserved by us, and to sanctify that condi- 
tion to us, whenever it is allotted for us.—Ver. 
23. Though our Saviour doth not revenge Him- 
self, yet He vindicates Himself, and defends Him- 
self both with law and reason; to stand up in 
defence of our own innocency, is not contrary to 
the duties of patience and forgiveness, or to the 
practice and example of our Lord Jesus.—Ver. 
24, His condescending to go bound from one high- 
priest to another, and from one tribunal to an- 
other, teaches His people what delinquents they 
were before the tribunal of God, and what. they 
deserved by reason of sin. From M. Henry: 
Ver. 12. To Christ’s bonds we owe our liberty, 
His confinement was our enlargement. He was 
bound that 1. The types and prophecies of the 
Old Testament. might herein be accomplished ; 
2. He might bind us to duty and obedience; His 
bonds for us are bonds upon us; 8. His bonds for 
us were designed to make our bonds for Him easy 
to us, if at any time we be so called out to suffer 
for Him.—Ver. 13. We had been led away of our 
own impetuous dusts, and led. captive by Satan at 
his will, and, that we might be rescued, Christ 
was led away, led captive by Satan’s agents and 
instruments.—Caiaphas was high-priest that same 
year; 1.When a bad thing was to be done by a high- 
priest, according to the fore-knowledge of God, 
Providence so ordered it that a bad man should 
be in the chair to doit; 2. When God would 
make it to appear what corruption there was in 
the heart of a bad man, He put him into a place 
of power; Many aman’s advancement has lost him 
his reputation.—Ver. 15. We must take heed of 
tempting God by running upon difficulties beyond 
our strength, and venturing too far in the way 
of suffering: If our call be clear to expose our- 
selves, we may hope that God will enable us to 
honor Him; but if it be not, we may fear that 
God will leave us to shame ourselves.—TZhat dis- 
ciple was known unto the high-priest; as there are 
many who seem disciples, and are not so, so 
there are many who are disciples, and seem not 
so [at a casual glance]; we must not conclude a 
man to be no friend to Christ, merely because he 
has acquaintance and conversation with those 
that are His known enemies.—Ver. 16. The 
courtesies of our friends often prove a snare to 
us, through a misguided affection.—Ver. 17. 
Observe here 1. How slight the attack was; it was 
a silly maid, of no account, that challenged him; 
2. How speedy the surrender was; without 
taking time to recollect himself, he suddenly 
answered, J am not; 3. Yet he goes further 
into the temptation, ver. 18.—Peter stood and 
warmed himself; 1. It was a fault bad enough, that 
he did not attend his Master, and appear for Him 
at the upper end of the hall, where He was now 
under examination; he might have been (1) a 
witness for Him, (2) a witness to Him; 2. It was 
much worse, that he joined himself with those 
that were His Master’s enemies; he stood with 
them, etc. —Peter was much to be blamed, because 
1. He associated himself with these wicked men; 
2. He desired to be thought one of them, that he 
might not be suspected to be a disciple of Christ, 
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—Ver. 20. Christ sought no corners, for He 
feared no colors, nor said anything that He 
needed to be ashamed of.—Ver. 22. Wicked 
rulers will not want wicked servants, who will 
help forward the affliction of those whom their 
masters persecute.—Ver. 23. We learn 1. That 
in such cases we must not be our own avengers, 
nor judges in our own cause; 2. Our resentment 
of injuries done us must be always rational, and 
never passionate; 8. When called out to suffer- 
ing, we must wccommodate ourselves to thé incon- 
veniences of a suffering state, with patience, and 
by one indignity done us be prepared to receive 
another, and make the best of. it.—Ver. 25. 
Peter staid to warm himself; but they that warm 
themselves. with evil-doers, grow cold toward 
good people and good things; and they that are 
fond of the devil’s fire-side, are in danger of the 
devil’s fire.—Yielding to one temptation invites 
another, and perhaps a stronger; Satan re- 
doubles his attacks when we give ground.—Ver. 
26. They who by sin think to help themselves 
out of trouble, do but entangle and embarrass 
themselves the more: Dare to be brave, for truth 
will out—a bird of the air may perhaps tell the 
matter which. we seek to conceal with a lie.— 
Notice is taken of this servant’s being akin to 
Malchus; he that may need a friend, should not 
make a foe.—Ver. 27. He denied again; see here 
*1. The nature of sin in general; the heart is 
hardened by the deceitfulness of it; 2. Of the sin 
of lying in particular; it is a fruitful sin, and 
upon that account exceeding sinful.—Immediately 
tne cock crew; see 1. The care Christ has of those 
that are His, notwithstanding their follies; 
though they fall, they are not utterly cast down, 
not utterly cast off; 2. The advantage of having 
faithful remembrancers near us, who, though 
they cannot tell us more than we know already, 
yet may remind us of that which we know, but 
have forgotten.—The crowing of the cock to 
others wag an accidental thing, and had no sig- 
nificancy ; but to Peter it was the voice of God, 
and had a blessed tendency to awaken his con- 
science, by putting him in mind of the word of 
Christ. From Scotr: Vers. 15-18, 25-27. 
Self-confident rashness differs from steady cou- 
rage and patience of faith; and they who most 
readily venture into temptation, are often most 
easily overcome by it.—As Christ suffered every 
insult for the sake of Peter, even when Peter 
was denying Him; so He foresaw all our unfaith- 
fulness and ingratitude, at the time when He shed 
His blood for our sins; this consideration should 
not only encourage our hope in His mercy, but 
also shame us out of our base requitals of such 
a Benefactor.—The meekness, patience and wis- 
dom of the Son of God only served to increase 
the enmity of His persecutors; and their base 
usage illustrated His consummate excellency : 
This should teach us what to expect from the 
wicked, and how to behave towards them. 
[From Krummacuer: Ver. 12. Behold Christ 
yonder hears your fetters. Jesus bound! What 
a spectacle! How many a prophetic type of the 
Old Testament finds its fulfilment in this fact! 
Isaac; the ram on Mount Moriah; the sacred 
ark of the covenant, when it had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines; Joseph; the paschal 
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lambs; Samson.—Jesus bound! Omnipotence 
in fetters! the Creator bound by the creature! 
the Lord of the world, the Captive of His mortal 
subjects!—Ver. 19. The world still acts like 
Annas; because it will not acknowledge that we 
possess the real and eternal truth of God, it 
stamps the latter as heretical, and brands us as 
a sect.—Ver. 20. ‘‘We may discern in Jesus all 
the marks: of a-true teacher—confidence, which 
delivers its testimony before the whole world; 
persevering continuance in-that testimony. at all 
times; and a siding with: existing divine and 
human ordinances.”’—Ver. 22. The feeling of the 
family. reflected itself in the soul of the menial 
who wore its livery.—How often are we treated 
in a similar manner, when, the truth, which we 
proclaim to the men of the world can no longer 
be assailed: how does hypocritical zeal for the 
preservation of the honor of authority start up 
against us, and how pompously it calls out to us, 
«‘Answerest thou the high-priest so? ”’—Vers, 
15-18, 25-27, Peter reminds us of that class of 
our brethren, of whom we are wont to say that 
though-they possess the burning heart, yet they 
are still in want of the light of the Holy Spirit ; 
the new life is implanted in its germ, but the 
development itself is still far behind.—He did 
not yet know how much the noblest human feels 
ings depend upon the change of circumstances, 
situations, and seasons; he was ignorant that 
one who could be enthusiastic for Jesus trans- 
figured on Mount. Tabor, possessed no pledge, 
from this feeling, that he would be equally zeal- 
ous for Jesus ignominiously crucified on Mount 
Calvary.—It is only the Lord’s gracious inspira- 
tion which produces true heroism. The simple 
disciple, in the armor of his own feeling of affec- 
tion for his Master, thought himself abundantly 
able to cope with Satan and his crafty devices. 
—O what a disgrace for the disciple, morally to 
have convinced the troop that. he could not be 
Jesus’ friend, but had sworn fealty to the banner 
of his adyersaries.—Simon Peter vowed ard 
promised, certainly with the purest intentions, 
but neglected to watch and pray. Let him, 
therefore, that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall, In the kingdom of God, indeed, 
a defeat may bring more blessings than a 
victory; and more costly fruits often spring 
from stumblings than from the most appa- 
rently successful strivings after holiness. But . 
woe unto him whom this truth would render 
reckless ! 

[From Barnes: Ver. 21. Jesus here insisted 
on His rights: Learn 1. That though Jesus was 
willing to be reviled and persecuted, yet He also 
insisted that justice should be done Him; 2. He 
was conscious of innocence, and had been so 
open in His conduct, that He could appeal to the 
vast multitudes which had heard Him, as wit- 
nesses in His favor; 8. It is proper for us, when 
persecuted and reviled, meekly, but firmly, to 
insist on our rights, and to demand that justice 
should be done us; 4. Christians, like their Sa- 
viour, should so live that they may confidently 
appeal to all who have known them, as witnesses 
of the sincerity, purity, and rectitude of their 
lives. ] 
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CHRIST CONFRONTED WITH PILATE. 1. CONDUCT OF PILATE UPON THE FIRS! CHARGE THAT JESUS IS 
A MALEFAOTOR ; 2. UPON THE ACCUSATION THAT JESUS PRETENDETH TO BE THE KING OF THE 
JEWS; 8. UPON THE ACCUSATION THAT JESUS HATH MADE HIMSELF THE SON OF GOD.—DE- 
CIDED FALL OF PILATE AT THE CHARGE THAT JESUS IS A REBEL AGAINST THE EMPEROR.—THE 
KINGDOM OF JESUS IN ANTITHESIS TO THE KINGDOM OF THIS WORLD. SYMBOLISM OF ROMANISM. 
JESUS THE KING IN THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH. THE VERDICT OF GUILTLESSNESS PRONOUNCED UPON 
JESUS. CHOICE OF THE MURDERER BARABBAS. JESUS IN THE CROWN OF THORNS AND PURPLE 
ROBE. VERDICT OF JESUS UPON PILATE. PILATE DISGUISES HIS DISCOMFITURE IN THE GARB OF 
DERISION. THE SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


Cuaps. XVIII. 28—XIX. 16. 


(Matt. chap. xxvi. (57) 59—xxvii. 831; Mark chap. xiv. 55—xv. 20; 
Luke chap. xxii. 63—xxiii. 25.) 


28 4 Then led they [they lead, dyovsw] Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judg- 
ment [to the pretorium, or the palace of the governor]: and it was early;’ and 
they themselves went not into the judgment hall |the palace] lest they should be de- 
filed; but that they [that they might not be defiled, but] might eat the passover. 

29 Pilate then [therefore] went out? unto them, and said, What accusation bring ye 

30 against this man? They answered and said unto him, If he were not a malefactor, 

31 we would not have delivered him up unto thee. Then said Pilate [Pilate therefore 
said] unto them, Take ye him [take him yourselves], and judge him according to 
your law. The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any 

32 man [any one] to death: [.] That the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, signifying what [kind of ] death he should die. 

33 Then Pilate entered into the judgment hall [the palace] again, and called Jesus, 

34 and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? Jesus answered him [omit 
him], Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me [tell thee 

35 concerning me]? Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief 

36 priests have [omit have] delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? Jesus 
answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now 

87 is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that [Thou sayest it. For] lama king To 
this end was I® [have I been] born, and for this cause came I [have I come] into 
the world, that I should [may] bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of 

38 the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when he 
had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in him 

39 no fault at all [no fault in him]. But ye have a custom, that I should release unto 
you one at the passover: will ye theretore that I release unto you the King of the 

40 Jews? Then cried they all [they all cried out]* again, saying, Not this man, but 
Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber. 

1 Chap. XIX. Then Pilate therefore took Jesus and scourged him. And the sol- 

2 diers platted a crown of thorns, and put # on his head, and they put on him a 

3 purple robe, And [they approached him and, qeyovto mpd¢ avrdv xai]" said, 
Hail, King of the Jews! and they smote him with their hands [smote him on 
the face].® 

4 Pilate therefore [And Pilate]? went forth again and saith unto them, Behold, I 

5 bring him forth unto you, that ye may know that I find no fault in him. Then 
came Jesus forth [Jesus therefore came forth], wearing the crown of thorns, and 

6 the purple robe. And Pilate [he]® saith unto them, Behold the man!" When 
the chief priests therefore and [the] officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Crucify 
him, crucify him [Crucify! crucify !]? Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him [Take 


ro 


re 
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7 him yourselves], and crucify him: for I find no fault in him. The Jews answered 
him, We have a law, and by our” law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God. 

8 When Pilate therefore heard that [this] saying, he was the more afraid; And 

9 went again into the judgment hall [the palace], and saith unto Jesus, Whence art 

10 thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. Then’‘ saith Pilate unto him, Speakest 
thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have power to’ crucify [release] thee, 
11 and have power to release [crucify] thee?® Jesus answered, Thou couldest 
[wouldest] have no power at all [omit at all] against me, except it were [had been] 
given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater 


-12 sin. And from thenceforth [Upon this, or, for the sake of this, é todrov] Pilate 


sought to release him: but the Jews cried out,’ saying, If thou let this man go 
[release this man] thou art not Cxsar’s friend: whosoever [every one that] maketh 

13 himself a king speaketh [declareth] against Cesar. When Pilate therefore heard 
that saying, [these words], he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment 
14 seat in a place that is’called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha. And 
[Now] it was the preparation [day] of the passover, and [omit and, and insert it was ]'® 

15 abouti® the sixth” hour: and he saith unto the Jews, Behold your King! But 
they cried out, Away with him, away with him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto 
them, Shall I crucify your King? ‘The chief priests answered, We have no king 


16 but Cesar. Then delivered he him therefore [Then therefore he delivered him up] 


unto them to be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him away.” 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


* Chap. xviii. ver. 28.—IIpwi, not mpwia. [The former is sustained by \. A. B. C., efc., against the text. rec.—P. §.] 

2 Ver. 29.—After HuAdros an éfw, according to B. C.* L. X. Sin. etc. Others give it after avrovs. 

3 Ver. 34.—Most Codd. are without atr@. 

4 Ver. 37.—[It is best to regard ob Aéyers as an affirmation (comp. ov elxas, Matt. xxvi. 25], and ore as the reason for 
it. : Lange: Pat es. Ja ein Konig bin ich. Noyes: Thou sayest what is true; for 1 am a King. So also Meyer, 
Alford, eéc.—P. 8. 

5 Ver. 37.—The second éya is omitted by B. D. L. etc. Probably because the transcribers considered it superfluous. 

- 6 Ver. ees S is omitted by &. B. L. X., Tischend., Westcott and Hort, but retained by Lange, Alford, with A. and 
erss.—P. 8S. : 

T Chap. xix. ver. 3:—Codd. [] B. L. U. X., ete., most versions, Augustine, etc., instead of kai édeyov, read: Kat 7pxXovTo 
mpds avTov cai édeyov (Lachmann, Tischendorf). [It was a mock-reverential approach as to a crowned monarch. Not 
understood by transcribers.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 3. (edidocav aito pariou.ora—uncertain whether with the hand or a rod or staff, probably the former. Lange: 
Backenstreiche. See Text. Norss on ch. xviii. 22.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 4,—Instead of é&AGev of v, Lachmann reads «at é&#Adev, in accordance with A. B. K. L., efc. 

10 Ver. 5.—{ Pilate is omitted in the MSS. and inserted by the H. V. for clearness’ sake.—P. &.] 

11 Ver. 5.—(’1 50d 6 dvOpwos: S. B. L., versus ise of text. rec., which is supported by A. D., but not by B., as Lachmann 
states. Comp. Tischend. ed. viiii—P. 8.] 

12 Ver. 6.—Most Codd., B. L. excepted, append airéy (Lachmann) to the oravpwoor of the Recepta. The passionate 
and characteristic exclamation was readjly thus supplemented, however. ([Alford, Tischend., Westcott and Hort omit 
avrév, which was probably inserted from ver. 15, and from Mark and Luke.—P. S8.] 

_18 Ver, 7.—Cod. B. and some others omit #4 (Lachmann). The context is in favor of its retention. 

14 Ver. 10.—O%v is wanting in A. X. and in several translations (Tischendorf). Probably the form of the consequence 
presented by ody was considered remarkable here. 

18 Ver. 10.—Codd. A. B., Lachmann, Tischendorf [Tregelles, Alford, Wescott and Hort] give the amoddcar first. Probably 
a putative correction. ; 

16 Ver. 12—The stronger form éxpavyagov instead of Expagov, in accordance with Codd. A. B. L. M. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf. 

If Ver. 13.—Tav Adywv rovtwy, according to Codd. A.B. L.Sin, ganas of rodrov Tov Adyor, text. rec.] 

18 Ver. 14.—The reading dpa jv instead of dpa dé, received by Lachmann and Tischendorf in accordance with A. B.D., 
etc. feo also the English critical edd.] 

19 Ver. 14. Qs is more strongly attested than acei. 

2 Ver.14.—Most Codd., A. B. B. K., etc., and the translations read éx7n ; Codd. D. L. X., efc., and the Alexandrian Chronicle 
differ from these; the Chronicle assures us that accurate copies and the authentic MS. preserved at Ephesus—7d tdudxerpov 
—give tpi. A conformation to Mark xv. 25, due to the too literal apprehension of the Johannean expression. [See 
the full apparatus in Tischend. and the exegesis below.—P. 8.] 

21 Ver. 16.—Cod. A. etc. and the Recepta read: kai amjyayov. Codd, D. E.H. etc. read jyayov. Codd. B.L. X. ete. the 
Itala and other translations, Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford, Westcott and Hort] omit cat 7yayov. Omitted probably 
on account of the exegetical consideration that the word here refers to the Jews, while in Matt. xxvii.31,it has reference 
to the soldiers. 


ing the Lord bound to Caiaphas, everything 
further, even to the leading of Him into the 
Bxeewrieat, AND, CRATICAt heathen Preetorium, was decided. On the final 
[On the relation of John to the Synoptists in| session of the Sanhedrin in the morning see 
this passage see the clear statements in Doc-| Comm. on Mati. at our passage. 
TRINAL and Eruicat, no. 1.—P. S.] To the Pretorium.—On the Preetorium see 
Ver. 28. They, therefore, lead [4yovo1v| Comm. on Matt., Note to ver. 27 [p. 513, Am. Ed.]. 
ovv] Jesus from Caiaphas.—Since ver. 28 Not ‘before the morning twilight” as Tholuck 
refers to ver. 24, the odv is here very express-|supposes. See the Notes to Matthew. [The 
ive; it means that with the fact of Annas’ send-! pact pov (originally the tent of the general 
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in the Roman camp) is the governor’s mansion, 
whether it was the palace of Herod (the usual 
opinion), or more probably a building in the 
castle Antonia (Meyer, Ewald, Lange).—And it 
was early [7v 0é rp], in the fourth night 
watch, towards the break of day.—P.S8.] 

Not into the Pretorium, that they 
might not be defiled, but might eat the 
Passover [iva “7 piavddorv, arda 
gdyworr to rdoya. The entrance of a Jew 
into the house of a Gentile made him levitically 
unclean till the close of that. day (sunset). As 
the passover was not eaten before six o’clock, 7. e. 
at the beginning of the next day, the defilement, 
incurred in the morning would have ceased be- 
fore the regular passover. This is a hint that 
gayeiv 70 Taoxa must be taken here in a wider 
sense. See Matt., p. 455, and Lange below.— 
P. 8.] This was a motive, but scarcely the only 
one; they, however, hypocritically took cover un- 
der it asthe only one. If Pilate tried Jesus’ cause 
in the palace, the Sanhedrists would lack the aid 
of the popular faction which they had driven to- 
gether, and upon which they could securely 
count outside, in front of the palace. 

Respecting John’s pretended inconsistency 
with the Synoptists, see Comm. on Matthew [pp. 
454 ff. 468]. Meyer again pleads at length in 
favor of the view which makes it result from our 
passage that there is a difference between John 
and the Synoptists; that according to John the 
paschal meal was still impendent on the evening 
after the crucifixion of Christ, while according 
to the Synoptists it had taken place the evening 
before. It.is claimed that the feast began, ac- 
cording to the Synoptists, on Thursday evening, 
according to John, on Friday evening. 

In order to a survey of the debates on this sub- 
ject, we have first to ascertain the historical as- 
pect of the case: a. the declarations of the New 
Testament, 5b. the controversies maintained by 
the ancient. Church in regard to the: Passover, 
c. the modern debates on the question of differ- 
ence, d. the application of the discussion to the 
criticism of the New Testament Scriptures, par- 
ticularly against the genuineness of John in the 
Tubingen School. 

. In respect to the different modern views we 
must consider 

I. The assertion of the difference (Liicke, Nean- 
der, Krabbe, Theile, eéc., see Meyer [p. 601, 5th 
ed. |); and that generally in favor of John, it being 
assumed, in such case, that traces of the opposite 
view are also to be found in the Synoptists (Liicke, 
Bleek, Meyer, efc.); sometimes the side of the sy- 
noptical tradition is espoused (Baur, Schwegler). 

II. Conceptions adverse to the difference. 

First: Assumption of a double passover or 
banquet: 

(a) The Jews deferred the passover; Jesus 
celebrated it at the legal time. ‘The dominant 
view at the time of the Reformation [older Prot. 
divines], of late represented by Philippi [ @law- 
benslehre, I. p. 266 f. 2d ed.]. 

(5) Jesus kept the passover a day in advance 
of its time as prymovevtixdv, Grotius, Hammond 
and others. (Casaubonus, Scaliger; placed by 
Meyer in the foregoing rubric. ) 

(c) The Carzeans and Rabbinists did not agree 
concerning the time of the new moon (Iken). 





(d) The deixvoy, John xiii., was not the pas- 
chal meal (Bengel, Wichelhaus). 

Secondly: The Synoptists are to be explained 
in accordance with John: 

(a) It is sought to obliterate the pretended 
difference in the Synoptists as much as. possible 
by reference to Matthew xxvi. 5 (not on the feast ; 
as if the Evangelist did not mean to say that this 
plan was frustrated), Mark xy. 21; Luke xxiii. 
26. 

(6) Asa day of unleavened bread, the 14th 
Nisan also was celebrated as a feast by the Gali- 
leans; hence the Passover occurred.on the even- 
ing of the 18th Nisan (Frisch, Rauch, Movers, 
Krafft, Maier [R. C.] ). 

Thirdly: John must be explained in accordance 
with the Synoptists: John speaks of another re- 
past (Bengel, Wichelhaus). The eating of the 
passover denotes the eating of the Khagiga; the 
mapackevg in John denotes the day of prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath, the regular Friday as Sab- 
bath-eve,—not the preparation-day previous to 
the first day of the passover (Wieseler, Tholuck 
and others). [The same view is maintained by 
Bynezus, Lightfoot, Reland, Olshausen, Hengsten- 
berg, Luthardt, Hofmann, Riggenbach, Ebrard, 
Baumlein, Robinson, Lange and myself. The 
most learned defence is given by Wieseler in his 
Chronol. Synops., pp. 883ff. and in Herzog’s 
Encycl., art. Zeitrechnung, vol. xxi. pp., 550 ff. 
Comp. also Lange on Matthew, pp. 454 ff. and 
Robinson’s Harmony, pp. 216ff., especially p. 
218 where he fully discusses the phrase gayeiv 
To mdoyva which ordinarily, but by no means ne- 
cessarily means {o eat the paschal lamb on the 14th 
of Nisan, but may mean also to keep the passover 
(2 Chr. xxx. 22, they did eat the festival seven 
days), or to eat the paschal sacrifices, called the 
Khagigha.—P. 8.] 

We hold to the assumption that ¢ayeiy 76 
méoxva, a8 an expression whose primitive force 
has been weakened by constant use, means: to 
observe or carry out the eating of the passover; 
the like specific terms for a more general procedure 
grow into use everywhere in the ritual sphere. As 
early as Exodus xii. 48 the terms: to eat thepass- 
over, and to make or keep the passover are used as 
reciprocal ideas. The expression: to eat un- 
leavened bread, denotes the whole paschal cele- 
bration, Lev. xxiii. 6. Yo appear before the 
Lord, means: to perform divine service (Is. i. 
12). To spread forth the hands, means: to pray 
(ver. 15). To wash one’s self, means: to go 
through religious purification (ver. 16; John 
xiii. 10). The expressions: to draw water (see 
Is. xii. 8), to light candles, to dwell in tents, etc., 
might become liturgical abbreviations with the 
Jews, asthe terms: to fast, to confess, to read mass, 
and similar ones have done with the Roman Ca- 
tholics.—It has been remarked that if the Jews 
had defiled themselves in the house of Pilate 
in the morning of the 14th Nisan (by enter- 
ing a Gentile habitation, or a house where 
was leavened bread), they would still have 
been clean again after 6 o’clock in the evening. 
In opposition to this view, Liicke remarks: it is 
not proved, as Byndéus assumes, that entrance 
into a Gentile house defiled for the one day only. 
The contrary, however, is still less proved, and 
it is not supposable that contact with a Gentile 
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house rendered unclean for a longer time than 
did contact with the carcass of a beast, which 
polluted only until the evening (Lev. xi. 40). 


We can suppose in general that all ordinary, . 


merely levitical defilements continued only for 
one day ; in cases of lengthier defilements, real 
sanitary considerations and) the like were had in 
view. The plea that they were obliged to-kill the 
Passover that afternoon, has been refuted by the 
observation that they could perform that. duty by 
proxy. Liicke, indeed, mentions that in the case 
of a defilement in mass, substitution. would. be 
difficult to effect. It may be‘asked, however: 
when was the danger of defilement greater; if in 
the morning. some few went into the. Gentile 
house, or if the mass of the people, with the 


priests among them, ran bustling about upon | 


Golgotha, the place of a skull, in the afternoon, 
at the very time when they are said to have slain 
the Passover? The case takes a much simpler 
aspect if we suppose that they were still mindful, 
in the morning, of the passover whereof they had 
partaken the evening before, and consequently 
desirous to keep themselves clean in order not to 
neutralize the benefit of the passover; whereas 
in the course of the day and toward its close, the 
passion attendant upon a turbulent execution 
rendered them more lax in their conduct. 

In regard to the discussions upon this subject, 
see Meyer [p. 6')3 ff., 5th ed.]; Tholuck, p. 38 
ff., and the account of the literature upon this 
topic in Liicke, p. 716.—On the paschal meal, 
see Comm. on Matthew. 


[The critical and careful Dr. Robinson states - 


his conclusion on this vexed question as follows 
(Harmony, p. 222): ‘After repeated and calm con- 
sideration, there rests upon my own mind a clear 
conviction, that there is nothing in the language 
of John, or in the attendant circumstances, which 
upon fair interpretation requires or permits us 
to believe, that the beloved disciple either in- 
tended to correct, or has in fact corrected or con- 
tradicted, the explicit and unquestionable testi- 
mony of Matthew, Mark and Luke.” To this 
may be added a chronological consideration. 
According to Wieseler (to whom Lichtenstein, in 
Herzog’s Encycl., Vol. VI., 595 assents), Christ 
died Friday the 15th of Nisan A. U. C. 788, or A. D, 
80. This was the 7th of April, and chronologi- 
cal calculations show that in the year 380, the 
15th Nisan actually fell on a Friday, which was 
the case only once more (perhaps A. D. 34) be- 
tween the years 28-36. See Wieseler’s Chron. 
Synopse, p. 446, and in Herzog’s. Encycl. XXL., 
p. 550.—P. S8.] 

Ver. 29. Pilate, therefore, went out unto 
them.—On Pilate, see Comm. on Matthew, and 
that on Luke. ‘Bound to respect the Jewish 
customs (Joseph. Antig., XVI. 2,3; De Bello Jud., 
VI. 6, 2), the Procurator steps forth to them.” 
Tholuck. 

[Pontius Pilate was the sixth Roman governor 
(jyeuav), or, speaking more accurately, procura- 
tor (éxitporoc, pea) of Judea, and held 
this office for ten years during the reign of Ti- 
berius (A. D. 25 to 35). He is also mentioned by 
Tacitus in the famous passage: ‘‘ The author of 
that name (Christiani) or sect was Christ, who 
was capitally punished under Tiberius by Pon- 
tius Pilate the procurator” (Annal. XV. 44). 





Josephus describes his administration as tyran- 
nical and cruel: he insulted the Jews by intro- 
ducing the images of Cesar, gilt shields with the 
names of heathen deities, and misapplying the 
temple revenue to the construction of an aque- 
duct. He provoked several seditions and sup- 
pressed them by bloody violence. He was ac- 
cused of maladministration, sent to Rome by Vitel- 
lius, President of Syria, and probably deposed. 
The latter accounts of an official report by Pilate 
of Christ’s death to Tiberius and his suicide, are 
unreliable. The description of Josephus quite 
agrees with that of the Gospels, as has been satis- 
factorily shown in detail by the learned Lardner. 
Pilate had momentary impulses of justice and 
mercy ; he openly pronounced the innocence of 
Christ, and made an attempt to rescue Him from 
the fanaticism of the Jews, whom he despised; 
but he was a selfish, unprincipled, worldly, Ro- 
man politician, skeptical or rather utterly indif- 
ferent to truth, cruel, weak and mean; and so 
he sacrificed innocence itself to the fear of losing 
his place and power, and, contrary to his better 
conviction, took part in the greatest crime ever 
committed. Yet after aJl his guilt was less than 
that. of the Jewish priesthood who deliberately 
and malignantly delivered Christ into his hands 
and made him an instrument in the execution of 
their malignant hatred of their own Messiah (ch. 
xix. 11). The introduction of his name in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creed, is intended not so 
much to single him out as specially guilty, as to 
mark the date of Christ’s death under the hostile 
Roman world-power.—P. S.] 

What accusation [riva katnyopiar 
¢épete].—Though Pilate might have a general. 
knowledge of the accusation, it was their place 
formally to present it here. Besides this, how- 
ever, Pilate immediately observed, doubtless, that 
they came to him purposing, by a pompous and 
boisterous procession, to move him to confirm 
their sentence of death without more ado. His 
inquiry aims at thwarting this design from the 
beginning. Meyer.—‘‘Against this man [xara 
Tov Gvéporov robttov].—Spoken with in- 
difference; not: against such a pious, celebrated 
man (Luther).”’ 

Ver. 80. If this person were nota male- 
factor [et 7? 7v ovTOG KaKoTOLbc].— 
Here is contained the impetuous demand that 
Pilate should assent to their sentence of death 
without delay. Under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, the Jews had lost the jus vite et necis (ac- 
cording to the Talmud, forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Lightfoot). This they 
declared themselves, ver. 31. Consequently, the 
stoning of Stephen was a tumultuously illegal 
proceeding; as also the execution of James, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Antig. xx. 9,1). Whatstill 
remained in the power of the Sanhedrin was 1: 
Disciplinary punishment pushed to the verge of 
capital punishment; 2. proposal for capital 
punishment. It made a difference whether their 
spiritual sentence of death was confirmed with- 
out further ceremony, or whether the governor, 
in accordance with Roman law, reserved to him- 
self the right of cognizance and sentence. In 
the former case they could stone the condemned, 
according to Jewish custom; in the second case. 
he was executed according to Roman custom, on 
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if extreme punishment was resorted to, crucified. 
The purpose of the Jews, therefore, is to obtain, 
by means of the impetuosity of their procession 
and demand, the ratification of their sentence. 
They had a twofold motive for this. In the first 
place, they were, no doubt, sensible of the dif- 
ficulty of making the false accusation—charging 
Jesus with being a political criminal—good be- 
fore Pilate, while they might guess that the latter 
would not recognize death as a punishment for 
merely religious or apparent transgressions. In 
the second place, their demand was at the same 
time intended to carry the right of a greater in- 
dependence. He, therefore, is blindly to agree 
to their sentence. They seek, however, to make 
compensation for their bold demand by saying: 
we have delivered Him unto thee. One good turn 
_ deserves another. If we come before thy tribu- 
nal, that is an honor for thee, in return for which 
thou surely canst do us the honor to recognize 
our sentence without further ceremony. There 
was thus aclose prospect of Christ’s being stoned. 
But He had in spirit foreseen the turn affairs 
were now taking, and had announced His suffer- 
ings on the cross, chap. iii. 14; vill. 28; Matt. 
x. 88, ete. The cross was also included in the 
counsel of God,as the form of suffering in which 
Christ could manifest His glory quite otherwise 
than if subjected to a stoning (see Tholuck, p. 


415). 
Ver. 31, Then take Him yourselves, etc. 
[Ad Bere avTtov bmueic, Kat Kata Tov 


vémov buov Kpivate avtdr].—te. if He 
is to pass for a criminal simply in accordance 
with your sentence, then execute Him also ac- 
cording to your law. According to Meyer, he 
means that they should try Him. But Pilate 
saw well that they had already done this. The 
xpivevv, therefore, here denotes judicial proceed- 
ings in general, inclusive of punishment, but 
according to their law and right. The words 
certainly point derisively to the fact that they 
are not permitted to proceed to capital punish- 
ment (Liicke and others). Pilate meets fanati- 
cal presumption with frigid sarcasm. 

The Jews therefore said unto him.—The 
obv denotes that Judaism must now come out 
openly. See note to ver. 30.—It is not per- 
mitted us [juiv ox &Feotev amokrei- 
vat ovdéva].—Untenable limitations of this 
deliverance; 1. To execute capital punishment in 
the form of crucifixion (Chrysost.); 2. to exe- 
cute a man on the feast-day (Semler); 38. to 
punish crimes of state (Krebs), That they now, 
in connection with this declaration of their 
death-sentence, brought forward the accusation 
against Jesus of political offences warranting 
death, results from the subsequent examination 
by Pilate ver. 84. Comp. Luke xxiii. 2. Meyer 
disallows the assumption of such an accusation, 
from a fear of ‘‘harmonistics.” Pilate, he thinks, 
must have gathered this charge from the preced- 
ing demand for the guard. But a measure of 
police requires to be judicially formulated, and 
that by the accuser himself. Agreeably to the 
political accusation, a formal trial must now be- 

in. 

[Ver. 32. That the saying of Jesus might 
be fulfilled, eic.—See ch. xii. 32, 33; Matt. 
xx, 19, where Christ foretold His crucifixion. 
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Had the Jews executed Him according to their 
law against false prophets and blasphemers, they 
would have stoned Him, as they repeatedly at- 
tempted to do (comp. ch. viii. 59; x. 31), and 
as they actually, in a tumultuary way, stoned 
Stephen (Acts vii.). Crucifixion was a Roman 
mode of punishment—the most cruel and dis: 
graceful—for slaves, rebels and low criminals, 
such as pirates, assassins, deserters, but not for 
Roman citizens. Jesus on account of His Mes- 
sianic claims must have appeared to the Roman 
governor as a rebel.—P. 8. 

Ver. 33. Art Thou the King of the Jews? 
—The boundless perfidy of the Jewish accusa- 
tion is distinctly reflected in Pilate’s presenta- 
tion of it. It is an ambiguous charge, forged 
out of Jesus’ avowal that He isthe Messiah; a 
charge embracing falsehood (since Jesus had. no 
intention of being a political character), treason 
against their Messianic hope (which they aban- 
doned in this case), and self-condemnation (since 
they hope for a political Messiah).—Art Thou ? 
asks Pilate; not: sayest Thou that Thou art? 
The question need not necessarily be appre- 
hended as purely derisive. Pilate might think 
thus: if His only offence was one of the tongue, 
He will deny that He is such a personage: but 
if He is a dangerous enthusiast, He will acknow- 
ledge the allegation. There is also, beyond a 
doubt, an incidental play of sarcasm. 

Ver. 84. Dost Thou say this of Thyself, 
or, etc. [Amd ceavtov od TovTo AéyE¢ 
h GAAot elwmoyv coe wepi éov]j.—Design 
of the question. According to Olshausen, Ne- 
ander (and my Leben Jesu, p. 1058) Jesus desires 
to ascertain in what sense Pilate puts the ques- 
tion: whether in a Gentile-political or a Jewish- 
theocratical sense.* Meyer combats this assump- 
tion: 1. By the assertion that Jesus wished only 
to know the author of the accusation. The 
author, however, stood officially atthe door. 2. 
By the declaration that it is not supposable that 
Pilate would thus separate the Messianic concep- 
tions. He might, however, be taught thus to 
separate them. By the term: ‘King of the 
Jews,” Pilate could understand nothing but a 
political seditionary urged by fanatical motives. 
The Sanhedrists knew this; but they also knew 
that Jesus claimed the Messiahship in another 
sense, and they now made use of the Messianic 
name to fit out a false accusation. Jesus could 
not acknowledge the Messianic conception of 
Pilate, but neither could He disown the theo- 
cratical Messianic conception. Hence, this dis- 
tinction was to be made thoroughly clear. Like 
Meyer, Tholuck mistakes the decisive weight of 
Christ’s distinction. It was necessary for Pilate 
to see that they were trying to humbug him by 
means of a perfidiously interpreted religious con- 
ception. And thus in the middle ages and in 





*[So also Godet, Ewald, Alford. This is no doubt the 
proper view, and not set aside by the objections of Meyer 
(p. 610), who regards the question simply as intended to 
know the real author of the charge. Christ did not ask 
for information, which He did not need, but to bring out 
the distinction in the mind of Pilate, who seems to have 
suspected that Jesus was really what He was charged with 
being. This may be inferred also from the question, “ Whence 
art Thou?” (xix. 8), his increasing desire to release Jesus (12), 
and ie refusal to alter the inscription on the cross (22). 
P. 8. 
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the time of the Reformation,—even down to the 
present day—the Hierarchs have, with evil con- 
sciousness, stamped reformation as revolution. 

Ver. 35. AmIa Jew? [w7#7:—looking to a 
negative answer—é yd—a Roman governor— 
*Lovdaiéc¢ etuc].—With Roman pride he de- 
clares that he is not a Jew, 7. e. that it is hence 
impossible that he should put the question in the 
Jewish sense ;* he has but framed it in accord- 
ance with the statement made to him by the 
Prisoner’s nation (rd é0vocg 76 od», sneer- 
ingly) and the high-priests. Compelled, how- 
ever, to surmise the lurking of an ambiguity in 
this statement, he inquires, in a genuine Roman 
sense: What hast Thou done? [ri ézoin- 
vac].—Pilate’s answer was manifestly inappli- 
cable to the question: Art thou Mine accuser, or 
do the Jews accuse Me? It is appropriate, how- 
ever, to the question: Hast thou, or have the 
Jews, formulated the accusation ? 

Ver. 86. My kingdom is not of this 
world [7 BactAcia 7 Eu ovK éoTtev Ek 
Tov Kécpuov TobvTov. "Ex relates to originand 
nature; yet Christ’s kingdom, though not of this 
world, is yet im this world and over this world. 
Mark the emphatic repetition of My, anal this 
world, as also the demonstrative évrevtev in op- 
position to celitus.—P. 8.].—This answer, the 
distinction between the purely theocratic and 
the purely political idea of a kingdom was mani- 
festly contemplated from the very beginning, in 
the question of Jesus [ver. 34] and introduced 
by that question. First He acknowledges that 
He has a kingdom (My kingdom) ; passes on im- 
mediately, however, for Pilate’s pacification, to 
the negative definition of His kingdom. It is 
not of this world as to its principle; it lays, there- 
fore, in respect of its tendency, no claims to this 
world and does not, in respect of its character, 
come into collision with the existent secular em- 
pire of the Romans. Proof: If it were of this 
world, I should have.fighters after the manner 
of the kingdoms of thé world, and the very least 
that they could do would be, as worldly com- 
batants, to prevent the base and contemptible re- 
surrender of My person to the spiritual forum 
cf the Jews.—My servants [oi irgpérar of 
é0¢].—Interpretations: 1. The servants that 
I have, disciples, angels (Lampe, Luthardt).+ 2. 
The servants that I then should have (Meyer,t 
Tholuck [Liicke, Hengstenberg, Alford]). He, 
however, really has a kingdom, and He also 
really has-servants. With such a fancy sketch: 
had I a worldly kingdom, and legions, My ser- 
vants would liberate Me,—the innocence of Je- 
sus would be poorly proved. But when He says: 
I have servants, but not one makes the slightest 


- attempt at My liberation—this, to Pilate, who 


was acquainted with the nature of the distur- 
bance, contains a striking proof of Jesus’ inno- 


*|Meyer just reversely: The answer of Pilate... indi- 
rectly denies the first, and consequently affirms the second 
question. But Lange is right. Pilate proudly and indig- 
nantly repudiates all connection with Jewich expectations, 
which he despised as sheer fanaticism.—P. 8.] 

+ (Lampe: Angels and disciples; Luthardt and Stier: 
angels ; Meyer: disciples only (ch. xii. 26; 1 Cor. iv. 1; 1 
Tim. iv. 6), who are themselves not of this world, though in 
this world, ch. xvii. 16.—P. 8.] 

{ [In the 5th ed., p. 611, Meyer rejects this view and un- 
flerstands by imypérar the disciples. See preceding footnote. 
-P. 8.) 








cence. The kingdom of which Christ speaks, 
however, does not wait for its beginning until 
the cessation of the kingdoms of the world (as 
Meyer asserts); neither does it itself become a 
world-kingdom (comp. Tholuck, p. 416). It con- 
quers the world and makes the kingdoms of the 
world subject unto itself, in order to abolish and 
absorb the entire old form of the world in the 
kingdom of heaven. « 

But now is My kingdom not from hence, 
évtevdev. Had Christ’s kingdom been des- 
tined to be a worldly kingdom, it would have 
taken its rise at that very point in the crisis of 
the sufferings of the cross. 

[This solemn declaration of Christ céncerning 
the heavenly origin and unworldly character of 
His kingdom, settles in principle the question of 
Church and State in favor of separation and 
against penal laws for the punishment of heresy. 
Comp. Matt. xxii. 21, the wisest answer ever 
given to a question. Alford: ‘‘The word now 
(viv) has been absurdly pressed by the Romanist 
interpreters, to mean that at some time His king~ 
dom would be évrevSev—i. e., x Tov Kéopuov TobTow 
—as if its essential character could ever be 
changed: viv implies, ‘as the case now stands,’—~ 
a demonstratio ad oculos from the fact that no ser- 
vants of His had contended or were contending 
in. His behalf; see similar usages of viv, ch. viil. 
40; ix. 41; xy. 22,” etec.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 37. So, then, [ovKavv, nonne igitur] 
Thou art a king [BactdAcdc ei ob] ?— 
Pilate asks, we doubt not, more out of curiosity 
and with the attention of an inquisitor, than with 
any mocking designs (Tholuck). 

Yea, a king am I [od Aéyeco S72, 
Baothetc ciue éyo. See Text. Note].—‘“‘So 
Thou art a king?” questions Pilate with ironical 
emphasis. ‘‘ Thou sayest it,” answers Jesus, 
with the accent of sublime self-assurance. And 
in face of the of He emphasizes the éyd. Not 
only, however, does é7z recognize the utterance of 
Pilate—it likewise acknowledges the correctness 
of his deduction; from the kingdom of Jesus thou 
rightly inferrest His kingly dignity, says Jesus. 
Hence we represent érz by yea (Ja).—Proof: 
Thereunto have I been born and there- 
unto have I come into the world [éya 
ele tTovto yeyévvnuat Kal ei¢ TovTo 
éAgAvda eic Tov Kédopov].—According to 
Liicke and De Wette, Christ distinguishes His 
birth, and His official appearance. According 
to Meyer and Tholuck, the latter part of the sen- 
tence denotes the Divine Ambassador. Since, 
however, the birth also, as the birth of the Wit- 
ness of the Truth, denotes a divine or divine-hu- 
man birth, we likewise distinguish the expres- 
sion of His ideal kingly nature (born), and of 
His historic Messianic mission (office). [Comp. 
here Alford].—That I may bear witness 
unto the truth [iva waptuyphow TH aAn- 
3 ei g].—He is the faithful Witness, 2 Cor. i. 20; 
Rey. ili. 14.—Hvery one that is of the truth 
pets 6 Ov Ek THE GAnvELac).—See Johniii. 
21. Chap. vi. 44; viii. 47; Rom. ii. 29.—Hear- 
eth My voice [acoter pov tHe gorvgic).— 
Chap. x. 27. Why does He say this to Pilate? 
Calvin: He designs explaining why He finds se 
few adherents. Chrysost. and others: He is ap- 


| pealing to the Roman’s consciousness, which ig 
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more susceptible than that of a Caiaphas. Ben- 
gel: provocat a cexcitate Pilati ad captum fidelium. 
—-But manifestly He marks the moment in which 
Pilate is confronted with salvation, and the form 
vader which salvation advances towards him. It 
is the form in which He is able to preach the 
Gospel to this man in this position. If thou art 
of the truth, if the impulse of truth is the vital 
impulse that influenceth thee, thou wilt know Me, 
and thou art saved. 

“Ver. 38. What is truth? [Ti eorev arg- 
$eca;]—The Evangelist plainly characterizes 
the meaning of the query by remarking that 
Pilate turned about upon uttering these words, 
and went out [kal rovto eltmaov wadAry 
geqGATev}. No pause, no waiting for a reply, is 
spoken of. The word is thrown out; immedi- 
ately he wheeled around upon his heel to tell the 
Jews without that he found no fault in Him. 
Thus is the patristic exposition, which makes 
him an eager inquirer after the truth (Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Aretius and others) confuted, as 
also the assumption that he gave utterance to a 
feeling of disconsolateness (Olshausen). He has 
evidently no suspicion of subjective vital truth, 
and he understands, by truth, merely an objec- 
tive school problem about which a practical man 
of business need not puzzle his wits. Not so 
much as a philosophizing skeptic is delineated— 
guch an one as Pliny the elder (wt solum certwm 
sit, nihil esse certt).* On the other hand, neither do 
we find that flight from truth, that was manifested 
in the case of the governor Felix, Acts xxiv. 25. 
The narrow, practical Roman mind that takes 
exception to every free investigation of truth, ac- 
counting such a fantasticalness from which it 
saves itself by observance of traditional ' ordi- 
nance, here expresses itself, as does, in measure, 
a Cicero as an Acataleptic [probabilist], the 
heathen Cecilius in the Octavius of Minutius 
Felix, the Romish spirit continually, not only in 
its attitude toward the Reformation but also 
in modern times, as it stands confronted with 
Catholic philosophy.t 

The question as to whence the Evangelist ob- 
tained his knowledge of this conversation, is 
difficult only when we forget that Christ’s every 
step was watched by men who were of the truth; 
Strauss and Baur [and Scholten] alone have 
found the moment sufficiently obscure, in the 
light of the world’s history, to induce them to as- 
sert this account to be acomposition of the Evan- 
gelist, traceable to his peculiar tendency. 

« Pilate’s end corresponds with a life devoid 
of all foundation of objective [first of all, sub- 
jective] truth ; according to classic authorities, 
he dies by suicide, in consequence of heavy mis- 
fortunes (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 11. 7).” Tholuck. 

I find no fault in Him [é y 6,—opposed to 
tyucic,—ov de wiav evpiokw ev avte@ airiar]. 
—The total result of the irrecoverable moment 


* |Meyer and Alford likewise derive the question of Pilate 
from incifferentism rather than skepticism. “ It expresses, 
not withcut scoff and irony, that truth can never be found: 


and is an apt representative of the state of the polite Gentile | 


mind at the time of the Lord’s coming. It was rather an in- 
ability than an unwillingness to find the truth.” Comp. the 
saying of Felix to Paul, Acts xxiv. 25.—P. 8.] 

+ (Dr. Lange has in view Lammenais, Hermes, Giinther, 
and other recent Roman Catholic philosophers, whose specu- 
lations have been condemned by the pope.—P. 8. 
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was his taking Jesus to be a good-natured but 
guiltless, perhaps rather tiresome, fanatic. With 


all this, his practical sense of justice finds clear 


utterance for an instant more—to be soon after 
caught in the net of a wretched policy... Soon 
after—for here, according to Luke, follows the 
sending of Jesus to the tribunal of Herod Anti- 
pas, Luke xxiii. 12. [‘« Pilate mocks both—the 
Witness of the Truth and the haters of the Truth. 
His conduct. presents a pitiable specimen of the 
moral weakness of that spirit of worldly power, 
which reached its culminating point in the Ro- 
man empire.” Alford.—P. S.] 

Ver. 39. But it is a custom of yours, 
ete. [2oTev Oé ovvAvera byuirv, iva Eva 
aroAbtow bir év Te Téoxa].—Pilate thinks 
to catch the Jews, and they catch him, Instead 
of simply administering justice and pronouncing 
the release of Jesus, he proposes to concede to 
them the ability of releasing Him themselves in 
right of a privilege obtained by them. The con- 
sequence of this half-measure is ruinous to the 
judge. It is, therefore, no good-natured love 
of justice that makes him resort to this expe- 
dient (Tholuck), but a preponderant considera. 
tion af policy. According to Matthew, he places 
Barabbas beside Jesus and bids the people 
choose, designing thus to make the acquittal of 
Jesus the more sure. The combination was 
probably first originated by the Jews, as John 
reports, and then formulated, by Pilate (comp. 
Comm. on Luke). The Jewish custom of releas- 
ing a criminal was probably not an emanation 
from the paschal feast as a feast of reconciliation 
(Tholuck), but rather a dramatic Easter play, in- 
tended, perhaps, to illustrate the sparing of the 
Jewish first-born (see Comm. on Matt. at this 
passage). 

At the passover [é 1 ndoya. ‘Hv is 
wanting in some MSS.].—‘‘ Pilate might thus 
express himself on the 14th as well as on the 
15th.” Meyer. But according to the literal ex- 
pression, the feast of the passover had really com- 
menced, 

The king of the Jews [tov Bactasa tov 
’Tovd|.—Meyer: ‘“ Unwise mocking bitterness.” 
Perchance abortive cunning likewise. .The King 
of the Jews He was considered by many among 
the people whose business it was to decide. : 

Ver. 40. Then they cried out all again.— 
The Evangelist’s meaning seems to be either: 
they have cried, and cry again now; or: now 
that they again gave utterance to their senti- 
ments, for the first time after the accusation, 
they did. it with clamorous outcry. We appre- 
hend the passage thus: they cried this time, and 
that en masse or with one voice.—Saying: not 
this One but Barabbas [7 Trovror, aAAa - 
Tov BapaBBav. jv 6& 6 BapaBBac 
Anort#c¢].—On Barabbas see Comm. on Matthew. 
It is the first practical fault of the Roman spirit 
to set criminals side by side with putative ideal- 
ists, and to release the former rather than the 
latter. [Ewald suggests that Barabbas was the 
son of a Rabbi (Abba was a Rabbinic title of ho- 
nor), and a leader in the insurrection (Mark xv. 
7) against Pilate, arising out of his misappro- 
priation of a part of the temple revenue to the 
construction of an aqueduct (Joseph. De Bello 
Jud. II. 9, 3 4); and thus explains the eagerness 
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with which the Sanhedrin and the people de- 
manded ‘his release. On the significance of the 
name Barabbas (Son of the Father, with or with- 
out Jesus in the Synoptists) and the unconsciously 
representative character and release of this rebel 
and robber, as contrasted with the character 
and condemnation of the obedient and holy Jesus} 
see notes on Matt. xxvii. 16, p. 511, and the 
Hom. AnD Pract. below. Ludit in humanis divina 
‘potentia rebus.—P. S.] 


Chap. xix. 1. Then therefore Pilate took 
Jesus and scourged Him [édaPszv ovr 
6 tA. tov Lyo. Kat Euacrtiyooerv].—The 
second wretched politic: attempt of the Roman, 
according to John. He took, or received, Jesus 
and scourged Him. Thesending of Jesus before 

' Herod’s tribunal, as also the hand-washing, 
likewise belong in this category. © With this at- 
tempt he hopes to satisfy the vindictiveness of 

Jesus’ foes, perhaps even to excite their com- 

passion—and so much the more, since according 

to his ideas; Jesus, by this ignominious treat- 
ment, would bestripped of dignity in the eyes 
of the people and made of none effect. On the 

act of scourging see Comm. on Matthew [p. 

512]. As also on the different signification as- 

sumed by the scourging according to the Synop- 

tists and according to John. 

[Pilate probably subjected Jesus to this dis- 
graceful and horrible punishment in the vain 
hope of satisfying His accusers and moving them 
to compassion. The Roman mode of scourging 
is here meant, which was much more cruel than 
the Jewish; it was never inflicted upon Roman 
citizens, but only- upon foreigners and slaves 
whose lives were considered of no account, either 
as a torture to extort a confession, or as a cor- 

' rection preparatory to crucifixion. The body 
wag stripped, tied in‘a stooping posture to a low 
block or pillar, and the bare back lacerated by 
an unlimited number of lashes with rods or 
twisted thongs of leather, so that the poor suf- 
ferers frequently fainted and died on the spot. 
—P. 5S. 

Vore 2, 8. And the soldiers, etc. [«ai o/ 
orpatcOrar TWAEFaVTEC orégavov é&é 
axav8ov, x. tT. A.].—See Comm. on Matthew 
[p. 514]. ‘The derisive blow on the cheek 
[édidovv abr@ pariopara] is substituted for the 
kiss.” 


Ver. 4. I bring Him forth to you ["Id<| 


ayo buiv avrov fo iva yvore, KT. A J— 
According to Matthew, the'scourging of the Lord 
had been ‘consummated before the eyes of the 
people (not “in the court of the preetorium’’). 
For after the scourging,'the soldiers had led Him 
into the pretorium, probably in a mocking pro- 
cession as though the king were brought into 
his castle’ The scene probably took place in 
the fortress-court or in a hall. Therefore we 
read here: “I bring Him forth unto you.”’— 
That ye may know.—The Jews not. possess- 
ing the right of capital punishment, the return 
of the person of Jesus to them was a declaration 
that He was free from the offence: with which 
they charged Him. Pilate, however, utters his 
testimony unconditionally: no fault [od de piav 
airiav].—The leading forth has been in dif- 
ferent ways misinterpreted in regard to its in- 
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tention,—by Gerhard, for instance: they should 
see how compliant he would be in punishing 
Him, if he found any fault in Him. 

Ver. 5. Behold, the man. ['Ide, or rather 
Td0v 6 dv¥puorog, see Text. Norus].—LHece 
Homo! ‘But from the Lord cometh what the 
tongue shall speak.’? (Prov. xvi. 1 [Luther’s 
Bible. ‘The preparation of the heart in man, 
and the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.” 
E. V.]). Pilate’s words, unconsciously to him- 
self, assume, like his superscription and the 
sentence of Caiaphas, a significance correspond- 
ing to the great situation. [An involuntary 
prophecy of heathenism, as the word of Caia- 
phas (ch. xi. 51,52) was an involuntary pro- 
phecy of hostile’ Judaism.—P. 8.] The word 
seems to express compassion; at all events it is 
designed to excite that emotion. There is no 
doubt as to the sense: there ye have Him again, 
and what a pitiable object! Take Him thus and 
let Him go. He forebodes not that Jesus is in- 
deed the Man kar’ é&oy#v [the one perfect Man], 
who, through his wicked pliancy, steps forth so 
outraged in His outward appearance. 

Ver. 6. The high-priests and the officers. 
—They cried as leaders—which does not exclude 
the joint crying of the assembled populace. 

Take Him yourselves and crucify Him. 
—Pilate still makes a stand at the present stage, 
with a feeling of his own authority that causes 
him to deride the impotence of the Jews. 

Ver. 7. We have a law [7eig vomov 
évouev].—tThe political accusation having borne 
no fruit, they now come out with the religious 
accusation in pursuance of which Jesus, at least 
according to their law, must die (as a blasphemer. 
of God, namely, Ley. xxiv. 16, doubtless also as 
a false prophet, Deut. xviii. 20). The jueig, etc., 
defiantly arrayed against the éyé—airiay of 
Pilate. They feel confident of Pilate’s obligation 
to respect their law. See Joseph. Aniiq., 16, 2, 8. 

Ver. 8. When Pilate—he was the more 
afraid [waAdAov £¢08407].—Their saying, 
in the first place, entirely missed the designed 
effect; it was productive of the opposite effect. 
Hitherto Pilate had been restrained by a fear of 
conscience or of law alone; now religious fear 
supervened, in connection with a fear of Jesus’ 
personality itself, of which latter sentiment he 
now became fully conscious. According to Mat- 
thew, the message of his wife has already been 
received, hence is jointly influential. 

Ver. 9. Again into the pretorium, [kai 
eloqgavev “le TO mpalrtoplov TaAtv]|— 
We must supply in imagination the leading of 
Jesus before Pilate, in order to a fresh, private 
examination.—Whence art Thou? [ré6vepv 
el o6].—The inquiry after the whence ot Christ 
is indefinitely framed, in. accordance with the: 
Jews’ accusation-and Pilate’s fear. Meyer: He: 
pictures to himself the vidc deov after the analogy 
of the heathen heroes, and fears: the vengeance: 
of the Jewish God Jehovah. Religious awe, in 
a moment of superstitious excitement, pictures. 
to itself all manner of things, however, and 
nothing quite distinctly. Whether He were a 
Magus or a hero, an angel, after the religion 
of the land, or a divine apparition,—it now 
seemed very possible to him that there might be 
something super-terrestrial in the appearance of 
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‘tthe Man;—and he had so unconcernedly caused 
Him to be scourged. In any case, celestial ven- 
zeance seemed to threaten him. Whether the 
‘rover, etc., is timid (Meyer) or cautiously sifting, 
is difficult to decide; fear and prudence may be 
united in it. 

No answer [‘0 dé “Ijootc aréxptorv 
obn édwkev avTO].—Luthardt: He would not 
answer him, in order that He might not step in 
the way of God’s will. An abstractly superna- 
turalistic view. If the answer had been a mora? 
duty, no religious duty would have stood in the 
way of it. God had power, notwithstanding any 
answer of His, to accomplish His will. Under 
such a supposition as Luthardt’s, Jesus would in 
no case have dared answer anything. He was 
silent, ‘as also before Herod and Caiaphas, be- 
cause He had already testified enough for the 
susceptible; and for him who had turned his 
back upon the King of truth, neither could an- 
other testimony avail.” Tholuck. Jesus could 
foresee that this transaction led to nothing. 
Pilate, with his question, abandoned his judicial 
position, for he was bound to acquit Jesus not 
on account of His danger-menacing Godhead, 
but on account of His protection-demanding human 
innocence. [Alford: ‘This silence was the most 
emphatic answer to all who had ears to hear it, 
—was a reference to what He had said before, 
ch. xviii. 37, and so a witness to His divine 
origin. Would any mere man, of true and upright 
character, have refused an answer to such a 
question, so put? Let the modern rationalist 
consider this.””—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 10. Dost Thou not speak unto me? 
[éwot-obv Aadcic)].—Himself full of fear, he 
exacted considerations of fear from Jesus. He 
boasts of his power [éfovoiav é yo] instead 
of remembering his duty, and of his freedom to 
release Jesus [@moAtocat cel, while the weight 
of temptation. drives him in his impotence re- 
sistlessly forward. ’Ewoi has the emphasis of 
offended authority [pride of office], making ef- 
forts at once terrifying and alluring. Crucify, 
release, & more probable sequence than the con- 
verse. See the Textuan Notes. [The opposite 
order is better attested by external authority 
(®- A. B., e¢c.), and more natural, as releasing 
appeals more to the prisoner, and crucifying fol- 
lows as the other alternative.—P. S.] 

Ver. 11. No power over Me unless it 
had been given, etc. [otk Eyverco EFovoiav 
ovdeuiav Kar épor, ci uy Hv-cot dE do- 
névov advot%ev].—dedouévov. Natnely, the ex- 
ercise of power—if that had not been given thee. 
[The neuter is more general than dedouévy, and 
includes, as Meyer says, Td éovocdlewy Kart’ god. 
—P. S.].—From above.—Not: from the Ro- 
man emperor (Usteri), or from the Sanhedrin 
(Semler), but from God (chap. iii. 8,81). [G@ro- 
tins aptly: inde scilicet, unde ortus sum; dvatev 
is a precise anwer to the 7éVev of Pilate (ver. 
10). Itis equivalent to é« Seod or éx tov marpdc 
ov, but this Pilate would not have understood. 

-—P. 8.].—No power.— Eéovoia is interpreted: 

1. As judicial authority, by Luther, Calvin, 
Baur and others. Thus, because thou hast this 
authority from above, the misuse of it is sin; 
the authors of this offence, however, the Jews, 
have the greater guilt. 








2. Actual power, Beza, Gerhard, Tholuck: It 
is the providence of God that I, through the 
obduracy of My people, have fallen into thy 
hands. With this interpretation the dvd rovroe 
[on this account, because of the power being 
given thee] is certainly better explained, yet 
‘this actual power rests upon the magisterial 
authority. 

He that delivereth Me unto thee; 6 a- 
padiobt¢ [the present, because the act is just 
going on].—Bengel, Meyer [Lampe, Alford, 
Ewald, Hengstenberg]: The high-priest [Caia- 
phas]; Tholuck collectively: The hardened Jew- 
ish nation. [Still others the Sanhedrin; some, 
unaptly, Judas who is now out of sight]. The 
declaration of Pilate ver. 85 is pertinent: Thy 
nation and the high-priests have delivered Thee 
unto me. Wherefore has the deliverer (6 mapa- ~ 
didobc) the greater sin [ueiGova duapriav 
éyec|? Explanations: 

1, Euthymius: Pilate’s guilt rests more upon 
softness and weakness. 

2. Grotius: Because he could not know, as 
well as the Jews, who Christ was. 

3. Lampe: Because the Jews had not received 
this power from God. 

4, Meyer: Because thou hast the disposal of 
Me not from any sovereign power of thine own, 
but by divine authorization. 

But the abuse of his judicial authority does 
not excuse him. Decisive in the first place is 
the fact that Pilate is an ignorant Gentile, the 
deliverer Jewish; then, that the Jews claim, 
with a certain legal title, that he has but to ex- 
ecute their sentence. Pilate found himself in 
no clear position. He had to do, not with a 
Roman, but with a Jew, and not with a civil law, 
but with a religious accusation in regard to 
which the Jewish tribunal had already decided. 
This might readily mislead him in his simple 
judicial duty, and it was his fatality. His guilt 
would be still less than it really was, had he not 
been aware that they had delivered Jesus for 
envy, had not Jesus made so strong an impres- 
sion on him, and had he not really known it to - 
be his duty to release Him. Even in the case 
of the Jews there was also taken into account a 
consideration of excuse because of ignorance, 
which consideration exhibited the guilt of many 
of them as other than final obduracy. See Acts 
iii. 17; comp. Luke xxiii. 834. Meyer, in a note 
[p. 621], has with reason set aside the interpre- 
tation of Baur. 

Ver. 12. For the sake of this; é robrov.— 
Not: from thenceforth [E. V. and most commen- 
tators], but: for the sake of this saying [ Meyer, 
Stier, Luthardt, comp. vi. 66.—P.S.]. It cast 
a bright accidental light upon his obscure, fate- 
ful, perilous situation, that for an instant marked 
the path of duty as a path of: deliverance.— 
Pilate sought to release Him.—’E¢freu cer- 
tainly cannot denote simply an increased striving 
(Liicke), it being expressive of a distinct act im- 
mediately provocative of the most excited out- 
burst on the part of the Jews. But the inter- 
pretation: he demanded that He should be re- 
leased (Meyer), gives rise to the supposition 
that Pilate must needs ask the Jews’ sanction te 
the release of Jesus. This word, to which not 
sufficient regard is paid, means rathar: he was 
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really on the point of ordering the release of 
Christ. Perhaps he caused the guard to fall 
back, or he may have stated to the Jews that 
they might go home, that he would leave Jesus 
behind in the prastorium, under his own protec- 
tion. At all events, here it is that the tragic 
knot was tied. The liberation of Jesus seems 
already decided. 

But the Jews cried out, saying.—Now, 
in the uproar of the Jews, the whole storm of 
hell rises. At first the high-priests and officers 
led the voices,—now the entire mass is full of 
excitement and needs no starter. The demoni- 
acal syllogism with which they debauch Pilate, 
scarcely originates, however, in the brain of the 
populace. The hierarchs take refuge in the 
political accusation, declaring: Jesus is a revo- 
lutionist against the emperor, and if thou let 
Him go, thou comest thyself under suspi- 
cion of treason to the emperor. Now the empe- 
ror was—Tiberius. The threat of being accused 
to this man of treason fells the weak courtling. 
On Pilate as manifoldly guilty, especially of ex- 
tortions and outrages: Joseph., Antig. XVIII 
8, 1 ff; Philo, De leg. ad Caj., 10383, on the sus- 
picious character of Tiberius, Sueton., 7ib., 58; 
Tacit., Ann., III. 88. Majestatis crimen omnium 
accusationum complementum erat. —®(Ao¢ Kai- 
oapoc, a predicate of honor, since the time of 
Augustus conferred, by the emperor himself and 
by others, partly upon prefects and legates, 

artly upon allies (Ernesti, Suetonius, Hxcurs. 
15).” Tholuck. According to Meyer [and Al- 
ford], the term means simply: Joyal to the em- 
peror, unfavorable to this view is the technical 
use of the predicate: amicus Cesaris. Even if 
Pilate did not formally possess the title, it is al- 
luded to.—Speaketh against—is at variance 
with—the emperor (@vtcAéyer). Meyer: 
He declareth against the emperor, not: he re- 
belleth (Kuinoel), etc. But rebelling is exactly 
what declaring against the sovereign means. 

Ver. 18. When Pilate therefore heard 
these words.—Pilate’s playing with the situa- 
tion is past; now the situation plays with him. 
First he said—not asked—: what is truth? Now 
his frightened heart, to which the emperor’s fa- 
vor is the supreme law of life, says: what is 
justice? “ He who fears not God above all things, 
jis condemned to fear man.” Tholuck.*—He 
brought Jesus forth.—Since the last examina- 
tion, ver. 8 ff., he had left Him in the pretorium. 
—And sat down in the judgment-seat 

eeb0.cev éexi Bhwatocg eic trénr-y 
Aeyopevov Acddéotpwror]. — “Sentence 
was pronounced sub divo, not ex xquo loco, but 
superiore; there stood the judgment-seat on a 
floor of mosaic: pavimentum, tessellatum (Sueton. 
Cxsar, chap. 46).” Tholuck. [Such a tesselated 
pavement Julius Cesar carried about on his ex- 
peditions, Suet. Cwxs., c. 46.]—But in the He- 
brew, Gabbatha.— ‘The name Ta8@. must 
not be derived from N34, hill [so Hengstenberg ], 
—against which derivation the double 8 would 
militate (comp. T'afada, Jos. Antig. v. 1, 29), but 
from 33, ridge, hump.” Meyer. Is it not, per- 








* (Of John Knox it is truly said: “ He never feared the face 
of man.” The reason was because be feared God. Only he is 
truly free and independent of men, who feels bound in God 
and dependent on Him.—P. 8.] 





haps, still more probably an Aramaic modiiica- 


tion of AIA, aliwm, allituuo ? [Alford from 733 
altus fuit, Ewald from the root Y24 with a signifi 
cation similar,to AvSdorpwrov.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 14. It was the preparation-day.— 
Ilapacnevy tov Tao xa, see Comm. on Matt, 
[pp 455, 468]; John on chap. xiii. [p. 405]. 

1. Friday in the passover-season, or paschal 
week, as a day of preparation for the Sabbath 
Wieseler, p 336f; Wichelhaus, p.209f. Only ap- 
parently a modification is Tholuck’s explanation: 
The Paschal preparation-day as the preparation 
for the Sabbath falling in the Paschal season ; 
since the terms Friday and Sabbath preparation- 
day were of necessity synonymous to the Jews, 
just as to the Germans the terms Samstag and 
Sonnabend are. 

[This is the correct view, and is maintained 
also by Olshausen, Luthardt, Hengstenberg, 
Riggenbach, Robinson (Harmony, p. 219). The 
term rapackevg here does not correspond (as 
Meyer, Liicke, Alford and others assert) to the 
Hebrew MOSM IVY, “the vigil of the Passover,” 


“« passover-eve” (mentioned in the Talmud, see 
Buxtorf, Lex., p. 1765, but nowhere in the Bible), 


but to RNIN, eve, as being the NWT II, eve 


TT: : 7. 
of the Sabbath (see Buxtorf, Lex., p. 1659). It is 
equivalent to mpoodBBarov, fore-sabbath (Mark xv 
42; Judith viii. 6), or mpoedpriov, as Philo (De 
vita contempl., p. 616) calls it. In other words, it 
is a technical Jewish name for Friday, just as the 
corresponding terms in the Syriac and Arabic, 
and as the German Sonnabend (Sunday-Eve) is 
used for Samstag (Saturday). It was so called 
from the Jewish habit of preparing the meals 
(pan mapackevatev) on Friday for the Sabbath, 


since it was forbidden to kindle a fire on the 
Sabbath (Ex. xvi. 5; Joseph. Antig. xvi. 6, 2). 
This is the uniform meaning of mapaoxevf in all 
other passages of the New Testament where it 
occurs, viz., in this very chapter, vers. 31, 32; 
Matt. xxvii. 62; Luke xxiii. 54; Mark xv. 42 
(where it is expressly explained for non-Jewish 
readers, as being—=pocdBBarov). Why should 
our passage be an exception? The addition tov 
néova, which John always uses in the wider 
sense for the whole feast (not for the eating of 
the paschal lamb), makes no difference: it is 
simply the Paschal Friday, or Easter-Friday, as 
wespeak of Haster-Sunday, Easter-Monday, Easter- 
Tuesday.* We have here a very significant hint 
that after all John is in perfect harmony with 
the Synoptists on the day of Christ’s death, which 
was not the 14th, but the 15th of Nisan, or the 
first day of the paschal festival. John probably, 
chose this very term to expose the awful incon- 
sistency and crime of the Jews in putting the 
Lord and Saviour to death on the day when they 
should have prepared for the holy Sabbath— 
doubly sacred now as being at the same time the 
first day of the great passover.—P. S.] 

2. Meyer following Liicke, Bleek, e/c. [p. 628, 
comp. pp. 600 seq., 5th ed., where the discus- 
sions are]: ‘In order that the napackevg might 
Pd cb leben ND ee lee ee 


* (Robinson, Tholuck, Wieseler and others, quote also aa 
a parallel cdBBarov tov macxa in Ignatius Ep. ad Phil., c. 
13; but this is not the Sabbath of the Easter-week, but the 
Saturday preceding Haster-Sunday, Easter-eve.—P. 8.] 
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not be apprehended as the weekly one, referable 
to the Sabbath (vers. 31, 42; Luke xxiii. 54; 
Mark xy. 42; Matt. xxvii. 62; Joseph. Antig. 
xvi. 6, 2 al.), but that it might be regarded as 
connected with the feast-day of the Pussover, 
John expressly adds rov maoya. Undoubtedly 
it was a Friday, consequently Preparation-day 
for the Sabbath also—this reference, however, 
is not the one to be pointed out here; the true 
reference is to the paschal feast coming in on the 
evening of the day,—of which feast the first day 
fell, according to John, upon the Sabbath.” [So 
also Alford. ] 

This view is contradicted: 

(1) By the fact that in that case John would, 
shortly after, ver. 381 [éel sapaoxevf jv, and 
ver. 42, dia tv mapackeryy THv ’Iovd.], have used 
the word rapacxev) in another sense. 

(2) That he then in ver. 81 would have been 
' obliged to write rapackev? rov oaBBdrov* in or- 
der to distinguish between the two senses. 

(8) That, therefore, according to vers. 31, 42, 
tmapackevg had a thoroughly fixed signification 
and denoted the day of preparation for the Sab- 
bath, in consequence of which fact, therefore, 
the rapackevn Tov ndoya is also to be interpreted 
as the day of preparation for the Sabbath of the 
' paschal season. 

(4) That John elsewhere uses the word racya 
as a term for the éoprf#, the paschal season. So, 
expressly, chap. ii. 28; vi. 4; xi. 55, 56; xviii. 
89. And hence, assuredly, also here. 

It was going on towards the [es war 
gegen die] sixth hour [Opa jv o¢ Extn. This 
is the correct reading instead of dpa Se dcel tpirn, 
—P.S.]—See Note on chap. i. 39 [p. 93.]; Comm. 
on Matthew at this passage [xxvii. 45, p. 525, 
Am, ed.]; Mark [xv. 25, p. 152]. According to 
Jewish reckoning it was on the way to 12 o’clock, 
z.é., between and 12 o'clock. On the difficulty 
of this notice, see the passages cited. [The dif- 
ficulty is this, that according to John the hour 
of crucifixion was the sixth, i.e., (counting with 
the Jews from sunrise) 12 o’clock of our time; 
while according to Mark xy. 25 it was the third, 
z.¢€., 9 o'clock, A. M., with which the statement 
of Matt. xxvii. 45, and Luke xxiii. 44, agrees, 
that at the sixth hour or noon, when Jesus had 
already for some time been hanging on the cross, 
darkness coveréd the land for three hours, and 
that Jesus died about the ninth hour (7.¢., 8 P. M.); 
consequently according to the Synoptists the 
Saviour suffered for nearly six hours on the cross, 
according to John only about three hours.— 
P.S.] ‘Solutions of the apparent contradiction: 
~ 1. Assumption of a writing-error (Euseb. and 
others): ¢ [6], instead of y [3]. - 

[So also Theophylact, Severus, Beza (ed. 5th), 
Bengel, Alford, Robinson, Harmony, p. 226, where 
Robinson says: ‘+The dpa rpit7 of Mark, as the 
hour of crucifixion, is sustained’ ‘by the ‘whole 
course of the transactions and circumstances; as 
also bythe fact stated by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, that the darkness commenced at the sixth 
hour, after Jesus had already for some time hung 
upon the cross. The reading ékry in John is, 
therefore, probably an early error of transcription 
for tpity (¢for IT’). Indeed, this last reading is 

* [Or in ver. 14, jv b¢ mapackevy tod macxa, 6 éore mpo- 
oaBBatvov Tov wé0xa, comp. Mark xv. 42.—P.8.] °°’ 
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found in Cod. Bezee and Cod. Reg. 62, as well 
as several other authorities ; so that its external 
weight is marked by Griesbach as nearly or quite 
equal.to that of the common reading, while the in- 
ternal evidence in its favor is certainly far great- 
er.” But éxr7 is undoubtedly the correct read- 
ing as far as external authority goes. See Text. 
Nore, and Tischend. ed. VIII. in doc.—P. 8.] 

2. Roman reckoning is employed=6 A. M. 
(Rettig, Tholuck, Hug, and others). [So also 
Olshausen, Wieseler, Ewald, Townson, Words- 
worth.—P, 8.] But: after the examination be- 


‘fore Caiaphas, the first examination before Pilate, 


the examination before Herod (Luke xxiii. 9), 
the further proceedings in Pilate’s presence, the 
scourging and mocking, it is impossible that 
it was only approaching or about 6.o’clock in 
the morning, since the final session in presence 
of Caiaphas did of itself presuppose the dawn of 
day, to make it legal. [Besides, this view cre- 
ates the difficulty of too long a period (three 
hours) intervening between the sentence of death 
and the crucifixion. It is also very unlikely that 
John, with the Synoptical statements before him, 
should without any notice have introduced a dif- 
ferent mode of reckoning, and with it an element 
of confusion rather than rectification.—P. S. 

8. It was about the sixth hour of the paschal 
feast, reckoned from midnight (Hofmann, Lich- 
tenstein).* The passover, however, did not be- 
gin at midnight, but on the previous evening at 
about 6 o’clock ; irrespective of the fact that this 
‘‘would be an unprecedented way of reckoning 
hours, namely as belonging to the feast, not to 
the day (in opposition to chap. i. 39; iv. 6, 52).” 
Meyer. 

4. “Again a difference from the Synoptists, 
according to whom (see Mark xv. 25, with which 
Matt. xxvii, 45; Luke xxiii. 44 agree) Jesus is 
crucified as early as 9 o’clock in the morning.” 
(Meyer and others.) 

5. The third hour of Mark is the third quar- 
ter of the day (Aret., Grot. [Calvin, Wetstein], 
and others), against which Mark xv. 88.) [‘«And 
when the sixth hour was come, there was dark- 
ness over the whole land until ‘the ‘ninth hour. 
And atthe ninth hour Jesus cried,” ee. ] 

6. An indefinite computation of hours, accord- 
ing to which the sections of. time between the 
third, sixth and ninth hours are indefinitely 
stated. - Thus the third hour in Mark may mean: 
nine o’clock was ‘past,—it was between nine and 
twelve o’clock»-when the crucifixion of Christ 
began; and this is the more probable since Mark 
regards the scourging asthe prelude to the cruci- 
fixion, which, whenithe former took place, was 
really already decided (see ver. 15)., And so 


| the words.of John: it was towards the sixth hour: 


it was past nine o’clock and approaching» noon 
when Pilate—the scourging being accomplished, 
and the Scourged One having: been presented to 
the populace—spoke the final. words upon which 








*(In this case rod mécyxa must be disconnected from 
mapackevy, and connected with dpa in this.way): qv Se mapa- 
oKevy, TOU macxa wpa hv ws €xTn, 7%. €., it was preparation- 
day (Friday), about. the sixth hour of the paschal feast (count- 
ing from midnight); Ingenious,’ but very: artificial and 
without a parallel for such reckoning. Hofmann, of Er- 
langen, proposed this! view in an article of the Erlanger 
Zeitschrift f. Prot. und Kirche, 1853, p. 260 ff., and again in 
his Schriftbewets. Lichtenstein adopts it in his article Jesus 
Christus, in Herzog’s Theol. Encycl., Vol. VI., p. 595.—P. S.J) 
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the procession to Golgotha immediately followed. | 
John’s employment of the dater indefinite hour-_ 
date is accounted for by the thought; they now 
hastened to the- close, because, with noon, the 
second, already more Sabbatic, half of the ma- 
packev; was approaching. Mark’s choice, on the 
other hand, of the earlier indefinite hour-date. is 
accounted for by the significant antithesis which 
he wishes to institute between the third and the 
sixth hour. f 

[This solution of-the difficulty has been adopted 
by Godet, who remarks that the apostles did not 
count with the watch in their hands | So also 
Hengstenberg, who, however, very mechanically 
splits the difference and fixes the crucifixion. at 
half-past. ten! -In this case the statements both 
of Mark and John would be wrong. Meyer re- 
jects all attempts at reconciliation and gives 
John the preference over the Synoptists. But 
Lange’s view has.a strong support in the ¢ or 
Goel of John, which excludes strict accuracy on 
his part and leaves roourfor some approach at 
least towards the third hour of Mark. At noon 
Christ must certainly have been already hang- 
ing on the cross; for this is the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Synoptists.—P. S.] 
_ Behold, your king [Ide 6 Baocheic 
i »]!—Pilate, inwardly overcome, designs, by 
this mocking of the Jews, not only to mask his 
disgrace but also to avenge it; it may be that 
these words unfold.even this threatening thought: 





your King, then, shall first be crucified, and after 
Him, yourselves. At all events, he shifts the 
guilt to their shoulders. ° 

Ver. 15. Away with Him, away with 
Him, crucify Him ['Apov dpov, orat- 
pwoov avtév]!—The words: dpov, dpov!* pre- 
sent to us something more than the meaning: 
Away with Him! away with Him! At this last 
moment there is still a mutual effort tc shuffle 
off the legal responsibility upon each other. 
Pilate’s meaning is: if He is te be executed, ye 
may execute Him. Tho .aeaning of the Jews is: 
thou shalt have Him, thou shalt:crucify Him! It 
was only in this way that they could be assured 
of Pilate’s inability to institute later a review of 
the proceedings. The Ilierarchs. make the same 
claim again at: the present day: the rude State, the 
Pilate-of the Middle. Ages, adjusted the terrors of the 
Inquisition in accordance with the laws then existing. 
The brief, passionate:exclamation is likewise ex- 
pressive of the bitterness called forth by the 
word of: Pilate: Behold, your King! 
.. Shall. I crucify your king ? — This 
question of Pilate is an intimation of his last 
wavering in resolve—a wavering in all proba- 
bility particularly induced: by the message of his 
wife. See Comm, on Matthew. Not merely a 
4 reverberation” : of the «preceding derisive 
words, but alse ‘distineter expression: of the 
same idea: If Ile is tc be crucified as your King 
in your sense;,He must, according to your ‘law, 
die as a religious criminal. Hence the: high- 
priest’s reply. 
= We have no king but the emperor 
[Ov syomev Baorréa ei pH Kaioapa). 
—J. e. He shall and must die as a politicalsedi- 
a 
.* [Tischendorf, Alford and Westcott and Hort put no comma 


between the two dpov, which were no doubt spoken in rapid 
succession with all the vehemence of furious passion.—P. 8.| 


tionary. At the same time itis the consumma. 
tion of the godless perfidy with which they dis. 
claim their own Messianic hope, deny the Messi- 
anic claims, traduce the Lord as a seditionary, 
whilst they themselves feign a zeal of the most 
loyal fidelity demonstrable by subjects, with 
which they would fain shame and terrify even 
the Roman governor. [Some of these very men 
who here made a hypocritical show of loyalty to 
carry their point and to make a tool of Pilate, 
perished afterwards miserably in rebellion against 
Cesar. Bengel: Jesumnegant usque eo, ut omnino 
Christum negant. Alford: ‘¢ A degrading confes- 
sion from the chief priests of that people of whom. 
it was said, ‘The Lord your God is your King, 
1 Sam. xii. 12.”—P.8.] 

Ver. 16. Then therefore he delivered 
Him up unto them, to be crucified.— 
The repeated threatening hint of the high-priest 
completes the conquest of Pilate. A compromise 
results, in pursuance of which Christ is delivered 
(rapédwxev not simply yielded, after Grotius and 
others) to the high-priests, to be taken to their 
place of execution, and is, nevertheless, crucified 
by Roman soldiers, acco.dirg to Roman criminal 
law. Itis to be presur:ed that Pilate combined 
the delivery of Jesus to the Jews with the sym- 
bolical act. of washing his hands (according to 
Matthew). This compromise is one of the many 
legal contradictions in the history of the: cruci- 
fixion, by means of which contradictions the 
summum jus of the ancient world is converted in- 
to the summa injuria. Comp. Comm. on Matthew, 
xxvii. 22 [pp. 512, 514, Am. Ed.]. Other con- 
tradictions: Declared innocent, and yet sent be- 
fore another tribunal, and yet scourged. Scourged 
in order that He might be released, and yet 
afterwards crucified. Contradictions of the 
forum, of sentence, of cpggnizance, of the degree 
of punishment, of the form of punishment. 

They therefore took Jesus [rapéAaBov 
ovyv Tov ‘Inootr. Ver. 16 ought to close with 
cravpwth, and mapéAaBov begin the next section. 
So Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott. and Hort.— 
P. S.].. The. high-priests, not (as De Wette 
thinks) the soldiers.—And led Him away 
[kat ar%yayov—very doubtful, see Text. 
Norgs.—P. S8.]. The taking was also consum- 
mated with the declaration: His blood be upon 
us, etc. (see Comm. on Matt.).. On. the site of 
Golgotha, outside. of the city, see Comm. on 
Matt. [520 ff.] ‘<The site of the place, without 
the city, is likewise attested by Heb. xii..12.” 
Tholuck. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


_. 1. By many supplementary touches John pre- 
sents us with the clearest view of the. incidents 
of. the secular trial.undergone by Jesus. To these 
supplementary traits belongs, above all, the gra- 
dation of the Jews’ accusation. 

(1), They charge Jesus with being an ecclesias- 
tical criminal whom they have already sentenced, 
and whose sentence Pilate has-but to .confirm. 
(2) In,the most. ambiguous sense : With making 
Himself the King of the Jews. (8) With being 
an ecclesiastical criminal,—because He had made 
Himself. the Son of God. _.(4) With being a po- 
litical. revolutionist,—because He claimed to be 


the King of the Jews. 
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These form two accusations which they alter- 
nately bring forward: a Jewish one and a Roman 
political one. The first time each is couched in 
ambiguous and innuendo-like terms; the second 
time each is formulated in calumnious audacity. 

Another of these supplementary traits is the 
conflict maintained between Pilate and the high- 
priests throughout the entire procedure—a con- 
flict in which the personal character of Pilate, 
as well as that of the high-priests, is most clearly 
reflected; as is also the more general character 
of a vain, worldly state-craft in its haughty and 
nevertheless impotent struggle with a crafty hie- 
rarchical power and its fanatical tools in the 
popular life. Then those moments also stand 
out clearly, in which Christ is, as a delinquent, 
by the Jews delivered to, or pressed upon, Pilate; 
by Pilate delivered to, or pressed upon, the Jews, 
—down to the moment when a kind of compro- 
mise is effected. From vers. 28-31 Pilate refuses 
judgment. From vers. 32-38 he receives the 
Accused, granting Him a pre-examination; then, 
however, fe does not simply acquit Him, but 
seeks to entrap the Jews and, by the offer of 
' presenting Jesus to them for their paschal pro- 
cession, which was annually graced by some re- 
cipient of governmental pardon, to move them 
to acquit Him with éclat. Pilate then for the 
second time receives Jesus, in order, for the gra- 
tification of the Jews, to perpetrate upon Him a 
police execution that was destitute of all judicial 
grounds,—viz. the scourging. 

The expression Hcce Homo contains another re- 
turn of the person of Jesus to.the Jews. For the 
third time Pilate enters into judgment with Jesus 
upon the accusation: He made Himself the Son of 
God. He now designs setting Him free himself, 
but the Jews weaken his purpose by a threat ac- 
companied with tumult; and he is now inwardly 
so discomfited that the last time he does not simply 
deliver the Accused to the Jews—he delivers Him 
under sentence of crucifixion, purposing a formal par: 
ticipation in the affair himself, while the Jews are 
to assume, and really do assume, the actual exe- 
cution and responsibility of it. Both these facts 
are summed up in the words: ‘He delivered Him 
unto them that He might be crucified.” As re- 
gards the contrasts of conduct, the stately, arti- 
ficial repose of Pilate is overcome by criaging sub- 
missiveness; his political calculat*‘on by demoni- 
acal craft and pertinacity; his effor¢ of conscience 
by audacious menace; his atiempe to turn the ac- 
cusers into ridicule by treating them scornfully 
and mocking them, by fanatie popular agitation 
anda revolutionary, tvmuituous petition, masking 
itselfin pure zeal for the authority of the emperor. 

The individual items for which, as new disclo- 
sures, thanks are due to John, are 

a. The competence strife in regard to the trial ; 

b. The analysis of the ambiguous expression, 
King of the Jews, by the wisdom of the Lord— 
making manifest the vileness of the high-priests 
and the felony to the Messianic idea, of which 
they are guilty ; i 

c. The antithesis of the Kingdem of Truth and 
the kingdom of this world, and the utterance of 
Pilate; 

d. The circumstance that it is pre-eminently 
the Jews who are guilty of bringing the Lord 
into juxtaposition with Barabbas, 





e. The real purpose of the scourging ; 

f. The effect which the charge that Jesus made 
Himself the Son of God, produced upon the soul 
of Pilate—the anguish of superstition, following 
hard upon the self-upliftment of unbelief; 

g. The innuendo-like threat of the Jews to ac- 
cuse Pilate to the emperor—as the weapon that 
prostrates him (Pilate) ; 

h. The double masking: The rebellion of the 
Jews against their King and against the emperor’s 
governor, in the mask of the most. faithful Jewish 
piety and Roman subjection; Pilate’s dejection, 
in the mask of a stately session for judgment, 
and a derisive treatment of the accusers and the 
whole Jewish nation; 

i. The share of both—Pilate and the Jews—in 
the crucifixion. 

John, in the close unity of his presentation, 
has however passed over, together with minor 
features, the trial in the morning (Matt. xxvii. 
1); the dream of Pilate’s wife (Matt. xxvii. 19) ; 
Pilate’s washing of his hands, and the self-execra- 
tion of the Jews (Matt. vers. 24 and 25) ; the reed 
(Matt. ver. 29); and the bespitting on the part of 
the soldiers (ver. 80). Similarly, the sending of 
Jesus to Herod, and the resultant friendship of 
Herod and Pilate (Luke xxiii. 6-12); finally, the 
notice that Barabbas had perpetrated a sedition 
in the city (Mark, Luke). 

2. The joint implication of a hierarchical Church 
and a despotic State in the guilt of Christ’s exe- 
cution under pretext of His being a religious 
criminal : 

(1) In losing the right of inflicting capital 
punishment, the hierarchs should have recog- 
nized the fact that their discipline could extend 
no further than to excommunication (Matt. xviii. 
17). (2) With the assumption of rule over dif- 
ferent national religions, the Roman State should 
have been constrained to penetrate to a purely 
political position and a distinction of matters 
religious and political,—to a principle of which 
the better men already had a presentiment 
(Acts xviii. 14 and 15). The two principles, 
however, the religious and the political, continue, 
on the one hand, involved, and, therefore, on the 
other hand, strained, because the Jewish hie- 
rarchy has not purified itself to a pure conception 
of the Church, nor the Roman power to a pure 
conception of the State. 

This mingling of State and Church has been 
repeated from the time of Constantine, increas- 
ing more and more in the Middle Ages until the 
arrival of the Reformation. It still continues in 
the Greek economy of State and Church (Cxsaro- 
papism), likewise in the Roman Ecclesiastical 
State,* as, partially, in the other Catholic States 
(Papal-Cesarism). Christ and Christianity have 
always had to suffer under this confusion, the 
ground of which is a want of respect for the re- 
ligious conscience. 

(2) In taking for granted that disagreeable 
religious tendencies are to be punished, the 
hierarchy is fain to shuffle off the execution of 
punishment upon the despotism, the latter to 
shift the responsibility of punishment upon the 
hierarchy. — 





* [Overthrown in 1870, soon after the adoption of the blas 
phemous dogma of papal infallibility by the Vatican Council 
—P.8.] 
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(3) Afterwards they both seek to excuse them- 
selves; Pilate writes: ‘‘The King of the Jews,” 
i. e. a religious motive has brought Him to the 
cross. The hierarchs wish the inscription to 
read: ‘“‘He said that,” 7. e. He is a misleader of 
the people, and a disturber ;—the motive is a 
political one. 

In a similar manner ultramontane authors now 
try to impute the execution of heretics to the 
State of the Middle Ages. ‘ 

(4) Pilate constituted himself and his Roman 
authority constable of the hierarchy, and from 
this time forth he rushes to perdition. Similar 
was the fate of the Maccabean house, and, since 
then, of several European dynasties. The clean 
sunderment of Church and State is a vital im- 
pulse of the spirit of Christianity, one of the 
greatest tasks of Christian times. See the au- 
thor’s essay: Ueber die Neugestaltung des Verhalt- 
nisses zwischen Kirche und Staat. Heidelberg, 
1848. 

3. The fearful treason of the Jews to their Mes- 
sianic idea, consummated in the ambiguous accu- 
sation: ‘Jesus is the King of the Jews.” A 
similar felony was committed by Josephus in 
applying the Messianic predictions of the Old 
Testament to Vespasian, De Bello Jud., VI. 5, 4. 
See Gieseler, p. 47. 

4, The world-historical encounter of the Spirit of 
Christ with the genius of the Roman nation on the 
occasion of the discourse concerning His kingdom 
(see Exrc. Notes; and my Leben Jesu, II., 1508) ; 
analogous to His encounter with the genius of 
the Greek nation, John xii. 20 ff. 

5. Christ’s kingdom not or this world, but 1n this 
world, for it and over it. Christ the King in the 
Kingdom of Truth. 

6. The question of Pilate no question, but a 
frivolous, unbelieving utterance. Character- 
istic of the Greco-Roman world-culture of his 
time. 

7, Pilate surrendered truth first, and after- 
wards justice, —in consequence. 

8. Ecce Homo. The scourging of Christ is in- 
tended by Pilate to save His lite and, hence, to 
be an act of humanity. But as that governor’s 
official administration is without consistency, 
his justice without any foundation of truth, his 
wit without wisdom, so his humanity is destitute 
of the fear of God, of strength and of blessing. 
Such a humanitarian idea gave issue to the 
African slave trade. 

9, Pilate’s superstitious fear at the saying: 
“Jesus made Himself the Son of God,”—a 
characteristic trait of the unbeliever. The in- 
dissoluble connection between unbelief and su- 
perstition. But after all, unbelieving Pilate is 
more believing than the superstitious high- 
priests in the consummate unbelief with which 
they reject Christ. Of the threefold terror of 
Pilate: his terror at the law, his terror of con- 
science, his religious terror—there appears no 
trace in these practical atheists, who have donned 
the mask of the holiest zeal. 

10. The greater sins of the high-priests. 
Christ’s sympathy with the judicial fate of the 
weak Pilate. In this, Christ’s sentence upon 
Pilate, there lies a stronger Hece Homo! than 
in the exclamation of Pilate. Hece Homo—who 
believes he is administering divine government 





and justice, and stands impotent—the tool of 
divine judgment, destined himself to be the prey 
of judgment. 

jl. Keclesiastical and political masks. 
No. 1. 

12. The hierarchy here begets a revolution and 
allies itself to the same, with a view to shaking 
the political authority. Hierarchy, popular in- 
surrection, and political authority, in wicked alli- 
ance, sentence the King of the Kingdom of God 
and Protector of all holy order and authority, 
the High-priest and true Friend of the people, 
to death upon the cross, as a kindler of rebel- 
lion. See Leben Jesu, Il., 1538. 

13. No King but the Emperor. In that hour 
the besotted nation did, with hypocritical fanati- 
cism, renounce, not its Messiah only, but also its 
Messianic hope, cherishing in its heart mean- 
while rebellion against the emperor and the hope 
of a political Messiah. Yet even this judgment 
of hardening must, according to Rom. ix., re- 
dound to the salvation of the world—the Gentile 
world, primarily. 


See 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Docrrinat Notss, and Comm. on Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke. 

Christ at once being judged by, and judging, 
the world.—Christ at the bar of the Roman 
State.—Christ before Pilate, and Pilate before 
Christ.—How Christ’s glance pierced through 
all the mazes of judgment: 1. Through all entan- 
glements, to the right; 2. through all conceal- 
ments and misrepresentations, to the bottom; 3. 
through all ambiguities, to the purpose; 4. 
through all waverings, to the tssue.—How the 
judgment upon the Lord judgeth itself: 1. In its 
accusations; 2. in its examinations; 8. in the 
motives for its sentence.—The grave sign in the 
fact that the great prospect that existed of 
Christ’s acquittal was immediately blighted: 1. 
The great prospect: a. Pilate at first repulses the 
accusers. 6. He nevertheless holds the exami- 
nation and declares the innocence of Jesus. c. 
He tries to adjust the matter with the scourging. 
d. He is convulsed with religious awe and already 
proceeds to release Jesus. 2. Blighted: a. By 
the stratagem of hypocrites; 6. the audacity of 
fanaticism; c. the impotence and guilty con- 
sciousness of Pilate; d. the rule of Tiberius; e. 
the plots of Satan; f. the providence and judg- 
ment of God. 38. The grave sign: a. Of the de- 
pravity of the world; 5. of the magnitude of 
human unrighteousness; ¢. of the majesty of 
divine righteousness; d. of the fixedness and 
depth of the Redemption.—As Roman State- 
spirit delivered the Lord Christ Himself to the 
will of the Hierarchy, so it subsequently pursued 
the same course with Christianity.—The light 
of the calm majesty of Christ alone illumines 
the dark scene of His condemnation. 

Section First—Chap. xviii. 28-40. The cun- 
ningly calculated appearing of the accusers: 1. 
Hypocritical : they keep the legal Passover holy, 
to the end that they may the more surely deliver 
up the true Paschal Lamb to the Gentiles ; 2. 
Dissembling, naive: they make as if the sentence 
were already decided; Pilate has nothing to do 
but to set the great seal to it; 3. Truckling: ‘‘ we 
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may not put any man todeath;” 4. Slanderously 
and disclaimingly shameless: they design to en- 
trap Pilate with the ambiguous phrase: ‘the 
King of the Jews;” 5. Crafty, bold: they choose 
a mob-hero, Barabbas, who has made a sedition 
(probably against the Roman authorities).—The 
competence conflict, or the embroilments between 
the Hierarchy and the despotic State, and the 
ultimate, wicked peace.—The counter-question 
of Christ (ver. 84) a word of the heavenly Judge 
(for instruction): 1. For the elucidation of the 
matter; 2. for the warning of Pilate; 3. for the 
illumination of the accusers.—The Roman inter- 
rogation: What hast Thou done?—The declaration 
of Jesus: My kingdom is not of this world: 1. 
As defence; 2. as accusation.—The kingdom of 
Christ in its spiritualness and heavenliness: 1. 
How it differs from the kingdom of the Romans; 
2. but also from the government of the Priests. 
—The royal confession: A King am I.—The 
royal Kingdom of Truth: 1. The Kingdom of the 
King: Truth in its profoundest essence, as a 
revelation of God; in its highest power, as the 
Gospel; in its broadest extent, as the uniting 
bond of all life; in its bodily appearance, as the 
Person of Christ. 2. The King of the Kingdom: 
Christ, personal Truth itself, as the light centre 
of all life, thoroughly at one with itself, and 
therefore the Light of the world. 3. The title 
of the King: Perfect agreement of His birth 
and His mission (His office); His ideal and His 
historical vocation. 4. His government: The faith- 
ful Witness, with His testimony; the Host-leader 
of all faithful witnesses (martyrs). 5. Increase 
of the Kingdom: The Word received as His 
voice by all who are of the truth.—The word 
of Pilate: What is truth? 1. How it might have 
become the saving of his life (if he had spoken 
inquiringly and submitted himself to the answer) ; 
2. How it became the judgment of his life (be- 
cause he spoke it triflingly and scornfully, going 
out immediately.—What is truth? This question 
may be considered according to its divine mean- 
ing; 1. As the sneering exclamation of the im- 
pious scoffer; 2. asthe mere declaration of a 
frivolous worldling (Pilate) ; 8. as the doubting 
question of an earnest investigator; 4. as the 
vital question of a longing heart.—The Pilate- 
question of the Roman spirit of tradition. (We 
must abide by the tradition, cried the Roman 
pagans to the Christians. How can ye think of 
such a thing as proclaiming new truths?) Pilate’s 
declaration without: I find no fault in Him; in 
connection with the preceding utterance: What 
is truth ?—Pilate’s testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus. First attempt to release the Accused.— 
But tt is your custom; How Pilate, with the first 
deviation from the right, had entered upon the 
road of calamity. Barabbas, see the Synoptists. 

SecTION SECOND, Chap. xix.1-16. The scourg- 
ing of Christ, in respect to its two-fold significa- 
tion: 1, In respect to Pilate’s intention (made 
prominent by John), it was to avert the cruci- 
fixion. 2. In respect to the actual result, it 
formed (according to the statement of the Synop- 
tists) the beginning of the crucial sufferings of 
Christ.—Second attempt to release the Accused. 
—Lo there, the Man! 1. The word in the sense 
of Pilate. 2. The word in respect of its higher 
Signification.—The second accusation in respect 








to its contradiction of the first in the sense of 
the accusers.—Pilate’s fear. Close connection 
between unbelief and superstition.—Second ex- 
amination by Pilate, by reason of the charge: 
He made Himself the Son of God.—Jesus’ silence 
in the second’ examination by Pilate compared 
with His silence before Caiaphas.—The haughti- 
ness in Pilate’s reproof (ver. 19), and the august- 
ness in the answer of Christ.—Christ: sees even 
in the power of Pilate and its misuse, pre-emi- 
nently an instrument and a work of Divine Provi- 
dence.—The greater and the less great sinners, 
or Jesus Himself in judgment, the holy Judge in 
righteousness and clemency.—Pilate’s resolution 
to release Jesus; or the last attempt, frustrated 
by the bold menace of the Jews.. Why was it 
possible for this menace so to disturb him? 1. 
Because he was Pilate (on account of his extor- 
tions, destitute of a good conscience and of trust 
in God, and setting his earthly self-preservation 
above all things). 2. Because his sovereign was 
the emperor Tiberius (the cruel and suspicious 
tyrant who lent a ready ear to denunciations of 
all kinds). 8. Because he knew the Jewish 
priests (their deceitful cunning and fanatical 
boldness).—The priestly revolutionists with the 
bugbear of revolution in their mouths: 1. Revo- 
lutionists against the emperor (in their hearts ;— 
against the authority of the governor). 2. De- 
claring Christ to be a revolutionist; And Pilate 
himself to be open to suspicion of this crime.— 
Gabbatha and Golgotha.—Pilate wraps himself 
in all the pomp of a judge, while his judicial 
dignity is drabbled in the dust.—The priests put 
on the mask of devotion to the emperor while 
they condemn their King to the cross.—The 
scoffs of a Pilate cannot break the power which 
the priests exercise over the blind popnlace.— 
Gentile-Roman policy overcome by the Jewish 
hierarchy.—The glory of Jerusalem and the 
glory of Rome sink away in one ordeal in which 
they judge the Lord of the world;—and with 
them the glory of Judaism and the glory of hea- 
thenism—the glory of the whole old world.— 
Agreement (concordance) of Pilate and the 
priests.—The suffering of the Lord in Pilate’s 
tribunal: 1. In view of Pilate tottering to his 
fall; 2. in view of the priests of His nation in 
their obduracy and craftiness; 8. in view of the 
delusion of the infatuated, raging people.—The 
temptation of Christ in these sufferings, and His ~ 
victory. 

Srarke: To chap. xviii. 28-40. The Most 
Holy, in suffering Himself to be delivered into 
the hands of the uncircumcised, did thereby (take 
upon Himself the shame of our spiritual foreskin 
and) purpose to procure for us poor Gentiles a 
right to the citizenship of Israel.—How stiff- 
necked men still are in their superstition; and 
on the contrary, how secure and careless about 
that which is really in accordance with God’s 
word.—Hatt: It is the way of all hypocrites to 
be exceedingly conscientious about things con- 
cerning which they really need have no scruples; 
but for things of which they shou'd make scru- 
ple, they keep an accommodating conscience.— 
CraMER: It is a rickety proof—the pledging of 
one’s own authority in human affairs: We say so, 
therefore ’tis true. Such are the vain-glorious,— 
they speak great blasphemy—slanders ;—what 
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they speak, must be spoken from heaven; what 
they say, must have weight on the earth, Ps. 
Ixxiii. 8, 9 [another variation in translation ].— 
QuesneL: Judges should examine everything— 
and their own hearts more than all other things. 
—Christ’s kingdom and the emperor’s can well 
exist together. ‘Worldly order and government 
are serviceable to the Church, and the Church; 
by her prayer and intercession, preserveth police 
and kingdom. Certainly: the better Christian, 
the better magistrate! the better Christian, the 
more blessed teacher! the better Christian, the 
more loyal subject !—True servants of Jesus must 
fight manfully for their King and His kingdom. 
—Bisu. Wintems.: Dear Christian, what if thou 
be poor, despised, rejected in the world? for all 
that, thou art a king; thy Saviour hath made 
thee one, Rev. i. 6; v. 10.. The kingdom is pre- 
pared thee from the beginning of the world, 
Matt. xxv. 84—with this thought breast the 
devil and the world.—Zsisius: Let allthy words 
and works proceed from truth, if thou wilt be 
Christ’s subject, for thy King Christ is a King of 
Truth, Zech. viii. 19-—Jbid.: Politicians of the 
present day think with Pilate: What is truth? 
and hold such as suffer for its sake, to be fools, 
and, on the contrary, such as stoutly simulate, 
they account very clever and lucky.—Zbid.: So 
raging mad is the foolish and hardened world 
that it condemns the good and preserves the lives 
of the veriest knaves, preferring them, honoring 
them, and endowing them.—O what insane 
choice! a refractory subject is preferred to the 
King of Glory; a murderer, to the Prince of 
Life ; a ravening wolf, to the Good Shepherd.— 
Cramer: As it is an abomination to God to 
wrong the righteous, so it isin like manner an 
abomination in His eyes not to punish arch- 
knaves. : 

Gertacu: The true King and the true King- 
dom are the King and the Kingdom of Truth. 
Truth in the fullest, deepest sense (comp. chap. i. 
14), according to which this word includes. per- 
fect essentiality, agreement with itself, holiness. 
Every king except the King of Truth, has a 
limited dominion, is at the same time a subject 
and servant; but God’s Truth and therefore His 
King and His Kingdom, are finally victorious 
over all opposition. On this very account, how- 
ever, this dominion of Truth is no purely internal 
one, else it would not exercise sway over things 
external, and consequently it would itself be un- 
true, and not a thoroughly true, perfect dominion. 
All the kingdoms of the world shall serve this 
King when His testimony of the Truth shall have 
made all His foes His footstool. But every other 
weapon would itself be of falsehood and dark- 
ness. Christ was born such a King—in Him per- 
son and office are one—in this respect also He is 
nothing but Truth; and for this end He came into 
the world (of which He and His Kingdom are not. 
Ver. 36); His appearance, life and ministry 
have no other aim.—With the mid-day Sun in his 
face, Pilate shut his eyes and thought there was 
nothing but darkness about him. Christ stood 
before him, Himself the Truth, and he unbe- 
lievingly despaired of men’s ever being able to 
know the truth. Pilate’s question is no scoff, 
but the expression of the superficial, hopeless 
unbelief of a man of the world. 
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Braune: My kingdom; etc.; It twines its bless- 
ing around all kingdoms, all: circumstances; it 
is the flying bee, clinging with quiet diligence to 
the fast-fading flowers: and their perishable 
glory, that it may extract honey from them for 
its kingdom of the future, creating, meanwhile, 
not the slightest disturbance in the garden of 
the world. But it is likewise the great power 
that in all the migrations of nations, in great 
wars, and the ruins of the kingdoms of the world, 
proves itself active in advancing the eternal 
kingdom of peace. It will not: be confined to 
the heart and the world of thought, but will be 
set up in the living spirit which gives proof of 
itself in all situations and which ought to prove 
itself Christian.—It ig founded. upon truth— 
God’s promises; it is erected by truth—testi- 
mony concerning them; it isenjoyed in truth— 
obedience towards them; truth is universally 
disseminated by it; in doctrine and life, ideas, 
feelings, words, deeds, relations, impulses, truth 
comes; vanity and falsehood are overcome.— 
‘© In the kingdoms of the world, the vanity, am- 
bition and weakness of man are misused; roused 
and cherished, while truth in the conscience is 
hindered by unrighteousness. But in the king- 
dom of God, man’s conscience, his sense of 
truth, and the truth active in that sense, are 
aided as a drawing to eternity” (RinaER).— 
There are minds that ring loud and clear when 
the truth touches them, while others brought in- 
to contact with the truth continue dead and 
soundless. Purity of heart is the condition 
whereon depends clearness in the knowledge of 
God. The light-minded worldliness and dull 
skepticism of so-called culture lead to a despair 
of truth. : 

Gossner: They wish to make: Christ a male- 
factor by means, simply, of their authority and 
office, which, notwithstanding, they had from 
Him alone. And He was constrained, and did 
will, to suffer it so'to be. We will invert their 
proposition and say: Friend Pilate, if we were 
not malefactors, we would not have delivered 
the Innocent and Righteous One unto thee.—If 
we were not sinners, such things could and 
must never have befallen Christ.—With truth,— 
thought Pilate, like so many other men—a man 
does not get on in the world. The world shrugs 
its shoulders, saying: ‘“‘Truth? Bah! A fel- 
low can’t be so particular.” 

Hxvusner: God’s people delivers up its Saviour, 
its Crown, the sum of all the promises, to the 
Gentiles to be executed. What a spirit is this in 
comparison with the spirit of the waiting, hoping 
fathers! It happens in the morning, at the ap- 
proach of the holiest of feasts,—at a time 
when the spirit should clearly see the. right. 
The priests were moved, we doubt not, with the 
desire to cover Jesus with infamy in the sight 
of the people.—Lavater: ‘Whenever a right- 
eous person is sentenced and judged by an un- 
called man, there stands a Jesus before Pilate.” 
—Rampacu says of Pilate: Itis laudable in him 
that he examines Jesus according to the rule: 
audiatur et altera pars,—that he himself makes the 
investigation, conversing undisturbedly with 
Christ alone.—The Kingdom of Christ is not 
worldly, but the kingdom of the world becometh 
Godly and Christly (Bengel).—The truth that 
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Christ gives, is “truth unto a knowledge of the 
Father, truth unto an assurance of the forgive- 
ness of sins, truth unto everlasting comfort 
through grace, truth and strength in godliness”’ 
(Rieger).—Truth's seat is least of all at the 
courts of the great in this world. A king of 
France complained that though he had all things 
else in his kingdom and at his court, he yet did 
lack truth, people to tell him the plain, unvar- 
nished truth (the same).—But what was the in- 
nocence which in Pilate’s eyes Jesus possessed ? 
The innocence of a good-hearted fanatic. 

SrarKe: On chap. xix. 1-16. Bibl. Wirt. We 
must not do evil that good may come of it, Rom. 
4ii. 8.—Zetsius: Let this: Lo, what a man! 
never depart out of thy thoughts; but let it be 
to thee a monition penitently to recognize the 
enormity of the sins wherewith thou broughtest 
thy Saviour to such a pass; a warning earnestly 
to guard against them henceforward, and a word 
of consolation, partly in view of the hideous 
picture of thine approaching death, partly for 
the time when the world shall make a spectacle 
and a monster of'thee.—QuxESNEL: A judge must 
not. terrify others with his power; but must be 
in fear himself on account of the power which 
he hath received from God, and look to it that 
he use it aright.—Zersius : When we must suffer 
wrong, there is no better means of calming our 
souls and inspiring them with patience and con- 
solation than by turning our eyes utterly away 
from secondary causes and fixing them on God, 
2 Sam. xvi. 10; Luke xxi. 18, 19.—One sin is 
indeed more grievous than another, and hence 
deserving of heavier punishment and condemna- 
tion, Ezek. xvi. 51, 52.—A frank confession of 
the truth hath great power and is never without 
blessing, Acts xxiv. 25.—Satan knows howto take 
hold of every man in the place where he is weakest, 
2 Sam. xi. 2; John xiii. 2.—Satan understands 
making a masterly use of honor, consideration, 
favor, grace with great lords—with them he 
blinds the eyes of men and ensnares their hearts, 
thus bringing or keeping them under his do- 
minion, chap. xii. 43.—Hau.: A carnally-minded 
man is more anxious for his bodily prosperity 
and temporal honor than for his soul.—Zuisius: 
It is a sorrowful fact that the servants of great 
lords are far more afraid of their masters, than 
of God’s displeasure ; but cursed is the man that 
trusteth in men and, etc., Jer. xvii. 5: Acts v. 
29.—Truth is often made a mere laughing-stock, 
—yet the mocker must be defeated and truth 
victorious. 

Geriacn: The heathen even, struck by the di- 
vine majesty of Jesus, must gain some inkling of 
the fact that He was really the Son of God—a 
fact, the presage of which augmented the sin of 
the high-priests and that of Pilate also.—Pilate 
nevertheless did not escape the fate that he here, 
by his sinful yieldingness, sought to avoid; three 
or four years after he was deposed by Vitellius, 
governor of Syria, and sent to Rome to answer 
to the charges of tyranny preferred against him 
by the Jews.—On ver. 15. With which they most 
solemnly renounce God, their King, and the 
Messiah whom they looked for from Him.—Lisco: 
Hence the question: Whence art Thow? 7. €., art 
Thou really of divine descent? Jesus is silent, 
not willing to deny His divine origin and yet 











unable to instruct the unreceptive Pilate con 
cerning the truth.—In mockery of their rebel- 
lious tendencies that longed for a king of their 
own, yet now rejected Him whom God sent them, 
Pilate asked: Shall I crucify your King? Where- 
upon the Jews, feigning devotion and loyalty, 
say: none but the emperor do we recognize as 
our king. 

Bravune: Thou art but the instrument of a 
supreme will—saith the Condemned unto the 
judge. Itis the self-same thought of the Re- 
deemer that He thus expressed to Peter (John 
xviii. 11)—Shall I not drink the cup My Father 
hath given Me? Here the Redeemer taketh His 
stand, even in the midst of the turbid tumult of 
Jewish passion and Gentile dissoluteness; the 
pure will of God remaineth serene for Him, as 
the sky letteth its blue be seen through clouds. 
—In the destruction of Jerusalem the blood of 
the fathers and the children flowed. And Pilate 
bore his load still earlier. 

GossneR: That is a wicked pliancy men mani- 
fest when, like Pilate, to win people they yield 
the half of what they unjustly demand and con- 
sider that they discharge their duty inasmuch as 
they refuse the other half. Duty and fidelity 
towards God and one’s conscience cannot be di- 
vided, else infidelity is already an accomplished 
fact.—Let him that carrieth his head on high and 
refuseth to bow his neck beneath the lowly yoke 
of Christ, look often upon the thorn-crowned and 
scornéd head of his King.—O thou weak man! 
thou miserable judge! So oft dost thou publicly 
attest His innocence, and sufferest Him to be 
more and more cruelly maltreated, and even com- 
mittest the innocent Lamb to the wolves again; 
instead of tearing Him from their clutches. 
Thou preachest unto deaf ears when thou dis- 
coursest to the wolves concerning the innocence 
of the Lamb.—He who yields once to godless, 
unscrupulous men and does their pleasure, must 
and will do it the second time, must do every- 
thing until their thirst is quenched.— Behold, 
what a man! how guiltless! and how wretched! 
So stood He there, the Only and Incomparable 
One, before His people’! how must the angels 
have looked into it. And He, whither must He 
have looked, how must He have gazed up to His 
Father! how must His soul have prayed that 
eternal honor and glory might grow out of this, 
His disgrace.—Behold, that is the Man who re- 
storeth men and maketh them again what man 
was in the beginning when he came from God’s 
hands. Behold, that is the Man, the God incar- 
nate, who maketh men partakers in the divine 
nature; that is the perfect Man, for all others 
are men no longer—they can and shall, however, 
become men once more through Him.—It is note- 
worthy that God’s Son must die because He was 
God’s Son, and acknowledged and affirmed Himself 
to be the Son of God.—A pious judge will never 
boast of his authority, for itis not his, but be- 
longs to justice and law.—Pilate vaunted his 
power so, and yet was so impotent, so tottering, 
that every wind, every menace, cast him to the 
ground and dispersed his power.—He was al- 
ways endeavoring, always intending and never 
performing. The foes strive too, and strive more 
earnestly and more zealously than thou with thy 
half will.—But thou, O pious soul, when the 
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world, when sin tempteth thee and provoketh 
thee to do something hostile to God and Jesus, 
do thou ask: Shall I crucify my King? 

Hevusner: Christ’s crown of thorns and the 
crowns of the princes of this world afford matter 
for careful comparison. In respect of outward 
appearance, the former is disgraceful and ago- 
nizing, and the latter gloriously radiant, envied; 
but in respect of reality, the former is bought 
with the wearer’s own blood, the latter purchased 
oft-times with the blood of subjects; the former 
a token of the utterly self-sacrificing, all sorrows- 
.enduring Martyr, the latter a sign of ambition 
that gratifies itself only; the former wins sal- 
vation and freedom for the human race, the lat- 
ter often bring woes and bondage upon men; 
the former beams eternally before God and leads 
to heavenly glory, the latter soon fade away and 
procure for those that wear them no honor in the 
presence of God, but frequently rejection from that 
presence. (Comp. Lavarer Pontius Pil. iv. 21.)— 
Pilate is restless, he goes in and out.— Behold, 
what aman! Ecce Homo! Words of many mean- 
ings! (Comp. Lavater, Pontius Pilatus, iv. 24- 
78).—One of the choicest paintings in the Diissel- 
dorf Gallery is (was) an Hece homo with the Latin 
inscription: All this I did for thee; what doest 
thou for Me? Zinzendorf was greatly affected 
at the sight of this picture; he is minded that 
he would not be able himself to make much re- 
sponse to this query, and he prays his Saviour 
t6 pull him forcibly into the fellowship of His 
sufferings if he be inclined to remain without.— 
‘Ver. 11. Pilate had encroached upon the rights 
of the heavenly Father, Jesus protects the honor 
of His Father. Even Pilate’s power Jesus recog- 
nizes as a divine ordinance. Everything is of 
God, even the power of an unjust authority. 
Good men are never delivered up to it. unless 
God wills their delivery. A distinction must be 
made between the work of God and that of Pi- 
late, The guilt of the High Council was greater 
than that of Pilate, because they had a better in- 
sight into religion, into God’s counsel and pro- 
mise, Jesus’ deeds and holiness. At the same 
time the “greater sin” awards blame implicite to 
Pilate: he too had sin.—Karthly power is peri- 
lous; let not him who has it presume upon it, or 
him who has it not, desire it.—LurTueER, xvi. 61: 
‘¢ The Jews said, we have no king, and their say 
ing has come to be such earnest that they must 
(eternally?) be without a king.” 

Krummacuer. Zhe Suffering Christ, a Passion 
Book. Bielefield, 1854 (Trans. into English by 
Samuel Jackson. Boston, 1868). Christ before 
Pilate.—Christ a King.—What is Truth ?--The 
Lamb of God.—The Great Spectacle: Hece Ho- 
mo! etc., pp. 878-690. 

OrAvEN; From Auqgustine: Chap. xviii. Ver. 
28. O impious blindness! They feared to be de- 
filed by the judgment hall of a foreign Prefect; 
to shed the blood of an innocent brother they 
feared not.—Ver. 30. Ask the freed from unclean 
spirits, the blind who saw, the dead who came to 
life again, and, what is greater than all, the fools 
who were made wise, and let them answer, whe- 
ther Jesus was a malefactor. But they spoke, of 
whom He had Himself prophesied in the Psalms, 
They rewarded Me evil for good.—Ver. 86. All that 
are born again in Christ, are made a kingdom 
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not of this world. Thus hath God taken us out 
of the power of darkness, and translated us into 
the kingdom of His dear Son.—Ver. 87. But 
when Christ bears witness to the truth, He bears 
witness to Himself; as He said above, I am the 
truth.—Chap. xix. 56. And Pilate saith unto them, 

Behold the Man! as if to say, If ye envy the King, 

spare the outcast. Ignominy overflows, let envy 
subside.—Ver. 11. So He answers. When He was 
silent, He was silent not as guilty or crafty, but 
as a sheep; when He answered, He taught as a 
shepherd. From Curysostom: Chap. -xviii. 

ver. 86. He means that He does not derive Eis 

kingdom from the same source that earthly kings 
do; but that He hath His sovereignty from above; 

inasmuch as He is not mere man, but far greater 

and more glorious than man; Jf My kingdom were 

of this world, then would my servants fight that 1 

should not be delivered to the Jews; here He shows 

the weakness of an earthly kingdom, that it has 

its strength from its servants, whereas that 

higher kingdom is sufficient to itself, and wanting 

in nothing.—When He says, My kingdom ts not 

from hence, He does not deprive the world of His 

government and superintendence, but only shows 

that His government is not human and corrupti- 

ble.—Chap. xix. 7. They kill Him for the very 

reason for which they ought to have worshipped 

Him.—Ver. 15. We have no king but Cesar; With 

one accord they denied the kingdom of God, and 

God suffered them to fall into their own condem- 

nation; for they rejected the kingdom of Christ, 

and called down upon their own heads that of 

Cesar. From Breve: Chap. xix. 2. Though 

the soldiers did this in mockery, yet to us their 

acts have a meaning; for by the crown of thorns 

is signified the taking of our sins upon Him, the’ 
thorns which the earth of our body brings forth; 

and the purple robe signifies the flesh crucified. 

From Aucuin: Chap. xviii. Ver. 38. He did 

not wait to hear the reply, because he was unwor- 

thy to hear it. From THEopHynact: Chap. 

xviii. ver. 86. He says, from hence, not here; be- 

cause He reigns in the world, and carries on the 

government of it, and disposes all things accord- 

ing to His will; but His kingdom is not from 

below, but from above, and before all ages.— 

Ver. 38. Pilate said unio Him, What ts truth? 

For it had almost vanished from the world, and 

become unknown in consequence of the general 

unbelief. From Hergert: Chap. xviii. ver. 

40. 














Thou who condemnest Jewish hate, 
For choosing Barabbas. a murderer, 
Before the Lord of glory ; 
Look back upon thine own estate, 
Call home thine eye (that busy wanderer)— 
That choice may be thy story. 

[From Burgirt: Chap. xviii. ver. 28. When 
persons are over-zealous for ceremonial observ- 
ances, they are oftentimes too remiss with refe- 
rence to moral duties.—Vers. 29, 30. When we 
lie under calumny and unjust imputation, we 
imitate Christ, who opened not His mouth but 
committed His cause to Him that judgeth up- 
rightly. [He defended Himself before the High- 
Priest.]—Ver. 36. It is a clear evidence that 
Christ’s kingdom is spiritual, inasmuch as it is 
not carried on by violence and force of arms, as 
worldly kingdoms are, but by spiritual means 
and methods.—Ver. 87. Observe 1. The domi- 
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nion and sovereignty of Jesus Christ,—He has a 
kingdom: My kingdom; 2. The condition and 
qualification of this kingdom, negatively expres- 
-sed: not of this world; 8. The use and end of 
‘this kingdom, that the truth may have place 
among the children of men for their salvation: 
to this end was I born, and came into the world, to 
bear ‘witness unto the truth; 4. The subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom declared: Every one that 1s of 
the truth, heareth My voice.—Ver. 88. What is 
truth?’ A most noble and inportant question, 
had it been put forth with an honest heart, with 
a mind fairly disposed for information and satis- 
faction. —Ver. 40. No persons, how wicked and 
vile soever, are so odious in the eyes of. the ene- 
mies of God as Christ Himself was, and His 
‘friends and followers now are.—Chap. xix. 1. It 
is a vain apology for sin, when persons pretend 
that it was not committed with their own con- 
sent.—Vers. 2, 8. What they did in jest, God 
permitted to be done in earnest.—Ver. 5. Thorns 


and briers shall the earth bring forth, Gen. iii. - 


18. Christ, by His bitter and bloody sufferings, 
has turned all the curses of His people into 
crowns and blessings. In spite of all malice, 
innocence shall fina some friends and abettors; 
rather than Christ shall want witnesses, Pilate’s 
mouth shall be opened for His justification. —Ver. 
6. The chief priests and elders ‘persuaded the 
multitude :” Woe be to the common people, when 
their guides and leaders are corrupt; and woe be 
unto them much more, if they follow their wicked 
and pernicious counsels.—Vers. 7, 8. Serious 
thoughts of a Deity will strike terror even into a 
natural conscience, especially when the sinner is 
following a course which his own judgment can- 
not approve.—Ver. 10. It is the great sin and 
snare of men in power, to forget from Whom they 
derive their power, and to think that they may 
employ it as they please.—Ver. 11. He that de- 
livereth Me unto thee, hath the greater. sin; the 
greater means of light and knowledge persons 
sin against, the more aggravated is their guilt, 
and the more heightened will be their condemna- 
tion.—Ver. 12. Hypocrites within the pale of the 
visible church may be guilty of such tremendous 
acts of wickedness as the conscience of an Infi- 
del and Pagan boggle at and protest against,— 
Conscience bids him spare, popularity bids him 
kill.—Vers. 12, 18. The natural consciences of 
men, and their innate notions of good and evil, 
may carry men on a great way in opposing that 
which is a bare-faced iniquity; but at last either 
fear or shame will over-rule, if there be not a 
superior and more noble principle. 

[From M. Henry: Chap. xviii. 28. Then led they 
Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment ; 
They took this course that He might be put to 
death 1. More legally and regularly; 2. More 
safely; 3. With more reproach to Himself by the 
death of the cross; 4, With less reproach to them; 
thus many are more afraid of the scandal of an 
ill thing, than of the sin of it-—Two things are 
here observed concerning the prosecution: 1. 
Their policy and industry therein; 2. Their 
superstition and vile hypocrisy.—Ver. 29. Look- 
ing upon Pilate as a magistrate, here are three 
things commendable in him: 1, His diligent and 
close application to business; men in public 
trusts must not love their ease; 2. His con- 
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descension to the humor of the people, and re- 
ceding from the honor of his place, to gratify 
their scruples; he goes ‘out to them; ‘for when it 
is for'good, we should become all things to all men; 
8. His adherence to the’ rule of justice in- de- 
manding the accusation, suspecting the prosecu- 
tion to’ be malicious.—Ver. 81. If the Jews have 
no power to put any man to death, where is ‘the 
sceptre? Yet they ask not, Where is the Shiloh? 
—Ver. 82.° Even they who designed the defeating 


‘of Christ’s sayings, beyond their intention were 


made serviceable to the fulfilling of them by an 
over-ruling hand of God.—It is likewise: deter- 
mined concerning us, though not discovered to 
us, what death we shall die, which should free us 
from all disquieting cares about that matter.— 
Ver. 85. Am Ia Jew? Good names often suffer 
for the sake of the bad men that wear them. It 
is'sad, that when a Turk is suspected: of dis- 
honesty, heshould ask, «What! do you take me 
for a Christian ?’’—Christ, in His religion, still 
suffers by those that are of His own nation, even 
the priests, that profess relation to Him, but do 
not live up to their profession.—Ver. 36. My 
kingdom is not of this world; 1. Itsrise is not from 
this world; it is not by succession, election, or 
conquest, but by the immediate and special de- 
sigpation of the divine will and counsel; 2. Its 
naturc is not worldly; itis a kingdom within 
men; 38. Its guards and supports are not worldly; 
its weapons are spiritual; 4. Its tendency and 
design are not worldly ; 5. Its subjects, though 
they are in the world, yet are not of the world.— 
Ver. 37. The good confession which our Lord Je- 
sus witnessed before Pontius Pilate, 1 Tim. vi. 13. 
—Though Christ took upon Him the form of a ser= 
vant, yet. even then He justly claimed the honor 
and authority of a king.—Christ’s errand into the 
world, and His business in the.world, were to bear 
witness to the truth: 1. To reveal it, chap. i. 18; 
vii. 26; 2. To confirmit, Rom. xv. 8.—Learn 1. The 
foundation and power, the spirit and genius; of 
Christ’s kingdom, is truth, divine truth; 2. The 
subjects of this kingdom are those ¢hat are of the 
truth.—Ver. 89. Pilate was willing to trim the 
matter and please all sides; and was governed 
more by: worldly wisdom than by the rule of 
equity.—Ver. 40. The enemies of Christ’s holy 
religion cry it down, and so hope to run it down; 
witness the outcry at Ephesus, Acts xix. 34,— 
There is cause to suspect a deficiency of reason 
and justice on that side which calls in the as- 
sistance of popular tumult.—Now Barabbas was 
a robber; Sin is a robber, every base lust is a rob- 
ber, and yet foolishly chosen rather than Christ, 
who would truly enrich us.—Chap. xix. 1. This 
pain and shame Christ submitted to for our sakes ; 
1. That the Scripture might be fulfilled, Is. liii: 
5, etc. ; 2. That by His stripes we might be healed, 
1 Pet. ii. 24; 8. That stripes, for His sake, might 
be sanctified, and made easy to His followers.— 
Vers. 1-8. See and admire 1. The invincidle 
patience of a sufferer; 2. The invincible love and 
kindness of a Saviour.—He that bore these sham 
honors, was recompensed with real honors, and so 
shall we be, if we patiently suffer shame for Him. 
Ver. 5. Did He go forth thus bearing our re- 
proach? Let us go forth to Him bearing His re- 
proach, Heb. xiii. 18.—Behold the Mun ; It is good 
for every one of us, with an eye of faith to be 
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hold the Man Christ Jesus: in His sufferings, 


“Behold Him, and 1. Be suitably affected with | 


the sight; 2. Mourn because of Him; 3. Love 
Him; be still looking unto Jesus.” —Ver. 6. Did 
their hatred: of ‘Him sharpen their endeavors 
against Him, and shall not our love to’ Him 
quicken our endeavors for-Him and His king- 
dom ?—Pilate had not-courage enough to act ac- 
cording to his conscience, and his cowardice be- 
trayed him into a snare.—Ver.:7. In vain did 
they boast of their law, when they abused it- to 
such bad purposes.—Ver. 8. Pilate fears lest he 
should run himself: into a’ premunire.—Vers. 10; 
11. When Pilate used his*power, Christ: silently 
submitted to it ;* but: when he grew proud of ::it, 
He made him know himself:i—Ver. 11. All sins 
are not equal;:but the guilt of others will not 
acquit ‘us, nor will it avail in the great day to 
say, that others were ‘worse than we, for we are 
not to be judged by comparison, but must dear 
our own burden.—Ver. 12. It never does well, 
when our resolutions to doour duty are swallowed 
up in projects how to do it plausibly and con- 
veniently. If Pilate’s policy had not prevailed 
above his justice, he would not have been long 
seeking to release Him, but would have done it. 
—A few madmen may out-shout many wise men, 
and then faney themselves to speak the sense 
(when it is but the nonsense) of a nation, or of 
all mankind:—It has always. been the artifice of 
the enemies of religion, to represent it as hurtful 
to kings and provinces, when it would be highly 
beneficial to both.—Ver. 138. They that bind up 
their happiness in the favor of men, make them- 
selves an easy prey to the temptations of Satan. 
—Ver. 15. Had not Christ interposed, and been 
thus rejected of men, we had been for ever rejected 
of God.—Ver. 16. Then delivered he Him therefore 
unto them to be crucified; It is common for those 
who think to keep themselves from greater sins 
by venturing upon lesser sins, to run into- both. 
From Scorr: Chap. xviii. 30, 81. Those who 
are scandalously unjust, frequently expect credit 
for their regard'to justice; and are greatly af- 
fronted to be suspected of the least crime, while 
actually committing the greatest, 2 Sam. xx. 8- 
10, 20-22.—Ver. 38: Numbers give Jesus and His 
people a good word; who will not join them, or 
venture anything in His cause.—Numbers com- 
mit injustice for fear of their dependents, and 
from a desire of popularity.—Ver. 40. Let us 
beware of deliberately sparing our lusts, (those 
robbers of God, and murderers of the soul,) thus 
crucifying Christ afresh, and putting Him to 
open shame.—Chap. xix. 1-16. The conflict be- 
tween convictions and corrupt affections, is often 
strong; but where faith is wanting, the world 
will get the victory.—Those ‘rulers of every de- 
scription, who have sat in judgment on Christ 
and His servants, will soon stand before His 
tribunal. From A. CuarKe: Chap. xviii. 28- 
40. The most that we can say for Pilate, is, that 
he was disposed to justice, but was not inclined 
to hazard his comfort or safety in doing it. He 
was an easy, pliable man, who had no objection 
to doing a right thing, if it should cost him no 
trouble; but he felt no disposition to make any 
sacrifice, even in behalf of innocence, righteous- 
ness, and truth. From A Piatn COMMENTARY 
(Oxford): Chap. xviii. 36. Our Saviour does not 














say that He-has no earthly kingdom; but that 


His kingdom is not of earthly origin.—Ver. 387. 

Every one thatis of the truth heareth My voice; ** Be- 

ing of the truth” implies belonging to it; being 

mastered by it; taken up into it: it implies the 

being possessed by a principle which moulds that 

wherein it dwells to itself, as the weaker is held 

by the stronger; even the possession of the soul 

by the very Essence of Being and of Life, mani- 

fested in the person of the Son, and administered 

by the Holy Ghost:—Ver. 38. ‘‘ Probably Pjlate 

thought that Jesus professed only to add one 

more to the list of philosophies, or systems of 

ideas; and turned away from it in sickness of 

heart;” (Archdeacon Grant.)—Ver. 40. ‘His 

own, they among whom He had gone about all 

His life long, healing them, teaching them, feed- 

ing them, doing them all the good He could; it 

is they that cry, ‘Not this Man, but Barabbas!”” 

(Bishop AnpREws.)—Ch. xix. 2. And the soldiers 

platted acrownof thorns and put it.on His head; 

«A most unquestionable token this, that Christ’s 

kingdom was not of this world, when He was 

crowned only with thorns and briars, which are 

the: curse of the earth.” (Licurroor.)—Ver. 5. 

Behold the Man! As if he said,—Behold the 

afflicted and tortured object of your malice and 

cruelty; ‘*a worm, and no man.” If ye have 

human hearts, ye cannot behold such a dismal 

spectacle without commiseration!—Ver. 6. Mon- 

strous that a heathen should have had thus to 

remonstrate with the chief priests of a nation 

taught of God !—Vers. 8, 9. The heathen Procu- 

rator again puts the descendants of Abrabam to 
shame. Like Gamaliel he is seized with a salu+ 

tary apprehension ‘lest haply he be found even’ 
to fight against God.”—Ver. 10. ‘Pilate further 
condemns himself in servilely yielding to a popu- - 
lar clamor, after so plainly declaring his own 
absolute, unfettered authority.” (Grorius.)— 
Vers. 12, 13. Pilate fears less to put the Son of 
God to death, than to incur the Roman Empe- 
ror’s displeasure. 

[From KrummacueEr: Ch. xviii. 28. They pur- 
posely push Him into the house they deemed 
unclean, and thus tangibly and symbolically ex- 
pel Him as a publican and sinner from the com- 
monwealth of Israel; but all this was to happen 


|thus, in order that Christ’s character as the 


sinner’s Surety might become increasingly ap- 
parent, and every one perceive in Him the Man 
who, by virtue of a mysterious transfer, had 
taken upon Himself everything that was con- 
demnatory in us.—Who is not acquainted with in- 
dividuals who scrupulously abstain from worldly 
amusements, and carefully avoid coming into 
social contact with the worldly-minded, who not 
only vie with the world in the arts of dissimu- 
lation, uncharitable judgment of others, and 
hateful scandal, but even go beyond it ?—The life 
of godliness is a harmonious organization, and 
not a sticking together of single acts of piety.— 
Ver. 80. Though they were endeavoring to mur- 
der innocence and do thedevil’s work, yet because 
they do it, it must be right and blameless.—Vers. 
36, 87. Christ is a King; you are, therefore, not 
in error who wear His uniform, and have trusted 
your life and destiny: to His hands.—He does pot 
say that His Kingdom makes no claim eventually 
to the government of the whole world, or He 
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would have denied more than was consistent with 
the truth; He only asserts that His government 
was not of this world, and clearly intimates 
by laying the emphasis on the word this,” that 
another zon than the present would certainly 
see His delegates seated on the thrones, and His 
word and Gospel the Magna Charta of all na- 
tions. It is particularly to be observed that in 
the sentence, ‘‘ Now is My Kingdom not .from 
hence,” the word ‘“‘now” evidently refers to a 
period in which His Kingdom should occupy a 
position very different from what it did at that 
time.—Those who hear His voice are citizens of 
His Kingdom.—The expression, every one that is 
of the truth, betokens an inward preparation for 
conversion which no one experiences without the 
operation of ‘‘preventing grace.’—Ver. 38, 
What is truth? A seeking after truth belongs to 
human nature, and is wont to be the last feature 
of it that perishes.—In Pilate there was doubt- 
less something of the proud philosopher, some- 
thing of worn-out inditference, something of the 
professed skeptic, something of the frivolous 
tree-thinker and scoffer, and something of the 
hasty, jealous and haughty blusterer; but still 
there is something beside this, something better 
and nobler—an unperverted, inquiring mind—a 
Jonging for deliverance. (If this last be true, 
would not Christ have answered ?—E. R. C.).— 
Vers. 38, 39. Pilate stands as a warning example 
of the consequence of endeavoring to satisfy 
God and the world: We meet with Pilate under 
various forms; many a one has placed himself, 
like him, in a situation in which he must either 
set. Barabbas free, or give up the Saviour, be- 
cause he was deficient in courage to brave every 
danger for Christ’s sake; many reckoning, like 
. Pilate, on the instinctive moral feelings of the 
multitude, with whom they do not wish to be at 
variance, have cowardly asked, ‘‘ Which will you 
choose, right or wrong?’’ and the unexpected 
reply has been thundered back, ‘‘ We choose re- 
bellion and treason.’’—Ver. 40. Not this man, but 
Barabbas; Such is the world’s favor, and so 
little truth is there in the saying, ‘The voice 
of the people is the’voice of God.”—Barabbas 
does not stand before us merely as an individual; 
he represents, allegorically, the human race 
in its present condition bound in the fetters of 
the curse of the law till the day of judgment. 
Before he was presented with Jesus, to the peo- 
ple’s choice, every prospect of escape had been 
cut off; and such is also our case. It is now 
Barabbas or Jesus: if Jesus is set at liberty 
Barabbas is inevitably lost; if the former is re- 
jected, then, hail to thee, Barabbas, thou art 
saved! MHis-ruin is thy redemption; from His 
death springs thy life,—‘‘God made Him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin, that we might be the 
righteousness of God in Him;”’ in Barabbas’ de- 
liverance we see our own.—Ch. xix. vers. 1-5. 
There is a closer:connection between the garden 
of Eden and the Roman Pretoriumthan might 
at first sight be supposed: debts incurred in 
Eden are there liquidated, and sins committed 
in Paradise are there atoned for. What ought 
to have been the fate of Adam for lusting after 
the forbidden fruit, and for his impious infringe- 
ment of God’s prerogatives? At least, the 
scourge instead of sensual delight; a c~own of 
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thorns instead of the longed for diadem; and a 
robe of mockery instead of the imperiai purple. 

—Does not Christ still wear, in a hundred dif- 

ferent forms, the purple robe and crown of 

thorns in the world? Is He not exposed to pub- 

lic ridicule and treated as a liar and an enthu- 

siast because He bears witness to His super- 

human dignity? Is not His name, even to 
this day, proscribed by thousands, like scarcely 

any other? Does not an ironical smile dart 
across the lips of many, when it is mentioned 

with reverence and fervor ?—The words, Behold 
the Man, point not only to what is past, they have 
also a condemning reference to the present. 

Alas, the world has become a Gabbatha! The 
thorn-crowned martyred form exhibited there 
mutely condemns us all without distinction.— 
Behold the Man: In the mock robe in which He 
stands before you, He gains victories which He 
never could have won in the sumptuous robe of 

His divine majesty; in it He overcomes eternal 
justice, the irrevocable law, sin, Satan, death 

It is a strange ornament that decks His head—in . 
this wreath He possesses and uses a power of 

which He could not boast while adorned only 
with the crown of Deity; in the latter He could 
say to the dying thief only ‘‘ Be thou accursed ;” 
in the former He is able to say to him, ‘ This 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise;” in the 
former He certainly reigned, but over a hope- 
lessly ruined race, devoted to destruction; in 
the diadem of thorns, He rules over a world re- 
plete with great and glorious anticipations: A 
feeble reed is His rod of office, but with the 
Sceptre of Omnipotence, which He wielded from 
the beginning, He did not perform the wonders 
which He works with this mark of abasement 
and weakness; true, the gates of hell opened for 
transgressors at a wave of the former; but when 
He sways the latter, the doors of the paradise 
they have forfeited open for them; with the 
former, He was Lord over mankind only as a Jost 
race destined for the slaughter; with the latter, 
He now tends a flock of them called to eternal 
salvation. Can you mistake the Conqueror of 
the world in Him whom you see before you—the 
‘“‘stronger”’ who takes away the spoils and armor 
of the “strong man,” and makes an end of all 
opposing authority? In the same attire in which 
He there yields Himself up to the world, He 
continues to overcome it; the sight of the suffer- 
ing Saviour is still the mighty power which 
silently changes lions into lambs, breaks and 
melts the strong heart, and prepares the way for 
His most glorious achievements: Thus arrayed 
He exhibits Himself in the cell of the contrite 
penitent, and how is the heart of such an one re- 
lieved, for He bare our iniquities; to the sorely 
tempted, and renders their victory secure; to 
the grievously afilicted, and they exclaim, 
‘Through the cross to the crown;” to His 
children despised and rejected by the world, 
and they exclaim, ‘‘ We desire no other array 
from you than that in which you once clothed 
our Glorious Head ;” to those grieved at base 
ingratitude and coldness, and their sorrow turns 
to deep confusion at their desire for human 
praise; to those of His flock seduced by the al- 
lurements of the world, and restores them.—Vers. 
12-16. Pilate is compelled to take the part of the 
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Holy One to the setting aside of all private con- 
siderations, or to afford his sanction to the most 
cruel and bloody deed the world ever witnessed ; 
The case is similar with us; if we refuse to do 
Him homage, we are compelled to aid in crucify- 
ing Him.—We find in Pilate a degree of humanity 
and susceptibility for something better; God, in- 
deed, will judge him, but not with the lukewarm 
who disgust Him, and whom like the Laodiceans, 
He will spew out of His mouth.—Who could be 
able to form a correct idea of the spectacle, and 
yet believe that divine justice rules the world, if 
we were permitted to behold our Saviour only in 
His own person, und not at the same time as 
Mediator and High Priest ! 

[From Barnes: Ch. xviii. 38. Pilate saith unto 
Tim, What is truth? Thousands ask the question 
in the same way. They have a fixed contempt 
for the Bible; they deride the instructions of 
religion; they are unwilling to investigate, and to 
wait at the gates of wisdom; and hence, like 
Pilate, they remain ignorant of the great Source 
of truth, and die in darkness and in error.—Ch. 
xix. 4, The highest evidence was given that the 
charges were false, even when He was con- 
demned to die.—Ver. 6. When men are determined 
on evil, they cannot be reasoned with ; thus sin- 
ners go in the way of wickedness down to death. 
—Ver. 11. How many men in office forget that 
God gives them their rank, and vainly think that 
it is owing to their own talents or merits, that 
they have risen to that elevation.—The provi- 
dence of God was remarkable in so ordering 
affairs, that a man, flexible and yielding like 
Pilate, should be entrusted with power in Judea. 
He so orders affairs that the true character of 
men shall be brought out, and makes use of that 
character to advance His own great purpose. 
From Jacosus: Ch. xviii. 88. What ts truth? 
This is the kind of questioning which the world 
makes. It is rather a taunt thrown out against 
Christ and His religion—it waits for no answer. 
—I find in Him no fault at all; How many are 
willing to pronounce Him innocent, but rebel at 
the thought of relying on Him for salvation.— 
Ch. xix. 5. Behold the Man! Pilate pointed to 
Him as a spectacle calculated to move them.— 
Ver. 11. Christ acknowledges that Pilate’s power 
is given him from on high. 
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[From Owen: Ch. xviii. 87. This shows that 

the kingly domain of Jesus was in the domain 
of truth, that His followers were those who re- 
ceived the truth in the love of it, and that from 
all who were the subjects of truth, would be 
rendered to Him the most implicit obedience.— 
Ver. 88. The conversation had taken too serious 
a turn to suit Pilate’s pleasure; he therefore 
waits for no reply.—‘ Pilate mocks both—the 
Witness to the Truth, and the haters of the 
Truth.” (ALrorp.)—Ver. 40. ««Thus was Jesus 
the goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, to be 
offered for a sin-offering.”” (LurHarpT after 
Krarrt.)—Ch. xix. 14. Behold your King! It isno 
longer, Behold the Man! to excite their sympathy 
and effect His release. Every emotion of tender- 
ness, every principle of honor and justice, is now 
lost in the desire to evince his loyalty to Cesar, 
and shield himself from an accusation like that 
threatened in ver. 12.—Ver. 15. We have no king 
but Czsar; To such a depth of degradation did 
these chief men of the nation descend, in their 
hellish desire to rid themselves of Jesus. 

[Chap. xviii. vers. 18, 24, 29, 40 (Matt. Xxvii. 
1; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxiii. 7). Our Lord was 
tried and condemned by every power having, or 
that might be supposed to have, authority over 
Him—<Annas, Caiaphas, the Sanhedrin, Pilate, 
Herod, the Populace—l. That it might be appa- 
rent that He was condemned by every ecclesiasti- 
cal and world power; 2. As prophetic of His fu- 
ture rejection by every conceivable form of human 
government.—Ver. 36. My kingdom is not of this 
world—now is My kingdom not from hence; My 
kingdom is not yet established; the present is, for 
Me and My disciples, the period of submission . 
and patient endurance of wrong and suffering.*] 





* (It is not denied that Christ, as God, had a kingdom which 
existed from the beginning, nor that at His ascension He was 
exalted ‘“ Head over all things,” nor that His future earthly 
kingdom is to be spiritual as well as political; it is simply 
denied that His earthly kingdom (the kingdom here referred 
to) was then (or now) established. ‘To regard the viv as a 
particle of inference, and not of time, is to suppose that our 
Lord whispered into the ear of a heathen, in the privacy of the 
Pretorium (ver. 28), the great truth concerning His kingdom 
which He concealed from His Apostles, not twelve hours. be- 
fore, at the institution of the Supper, Luke xxii. 29; and 
again concealed throughout the forty days during which He 
gave them instruction concerning “the things pertaining te 
the kingdom of God.” Acts i. 3, 6, 7|—E, BR. C.] 
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CHRIST ON GOLGOTHA THE LIGHT OF ‘SALVATION, OR, THE GLORIFICATION OF THE CURSE OF THE OLD 

a WORLD. CHRIST THE’ CROSS—BEARER. THE CRUCIFIED IN THE MIDST OF THE CRUCIFIED. THE 
SUPERSCRIPTION: THE KING OF THE JEWS, -A WRITING OF DISGRACE CHANGING INTO A WRITING 
OF HONOR. THE BOOTY OF THE SOLDIERS, ALSO-A FULFILMENT OF SCRIPTURE. THE INSTITUTION 
OF DEPARTING( LOVE. THE LAST. DRAUGHT. THE WORD OF VICTORY: IT 18 FINISHED ! 


Cuar. XIX. 17-30. 
(Matt. xxvii. 32-56 ; Mark xv. 20-41; Luke xxiii. 26-49). 


And they [They therefore, 05] took Jesus and led him away.’ 

17 And he bearing his [own]? cross. went forth into a. place called the place of a skull 
[the so called Place of a Skull, els toy Acydpevoy Kpavtov. Téxov] which is called 

18 in the [omit the] Hebrew Golgotha:* Where they crucified him, and two others 
with him, on either side one [and with him two others, one on each side]; and Jesus 
in the midst. 

19. And Pilate wrote [also, xa¢] a title [ or, an inscription], and put it on the cross. 
And the writing was, JESUS OF NAZARETH [THE NAZARENE, 6 Nafo- 

20 patos] THE KING OF THE JEWS. This title then read many of the Jews ; 
for the place where Jesus was crucified: was nigh to the city: and it was written. 

21 in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin [in Hebrew, Roman, Greek]. Then [There- 
fore] said the chief-priest of the Jews to Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews ; 

22 but that he said, Iam King of the Jews. Pilate answered, What.I have written I 

23 have written. 

93 Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his [upper] garments, and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also his coat [the mner garment, tu- 
nic, tdy yit@va]: now the coat was without seam [but the tunic was seamless, 

24 dpagos], woven from the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, which saith, ‘They parted my raiment [garments] among them, and tor 
my vesture they did cast lots.’ | Ps. xxii. 18.] These things therefore the soldiers did. 


25. Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister [Salome, 
John's mother, see the Exeg.], Mary the wife of Cleophas [Clopas, 4 tod Kiwza], and 
26 Mary [the, 7] Magdalene. » When: Jesus therefore saw [Jesus therefore seeing] his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he [omit he] saith unto his 
927 mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that [the, 6] disciple took her unto his own home. 


98 After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished [finished, ter¢- 
Aeotat, as ver. 30], that the Scripture might be fulfilled [accomplished, tedecw97 ] 

29 saith, I thirst. Now [omit Now} there was set a vessel full of vinegar : and they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and put 7 upon hyssop, and put i to his mouth [so 
putting a sponge filled with the vinegar upon a stalk of hyssop, they raised it to 

30 his mouth]. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: 
and he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost [yielded up his spirit]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 16.—[The words xal amjyayov after Tov "Incoiy are doubtful. See the Text. Nore on ver. 16 in the preceding 
section, with which Dr. Lange connects this clause.—P. 8.] 
er. 17.—The reading avt@ tov oravpév, in accordance with B. L. X. Sin., Vulgate, Itala, Origen in Lachmann, 
cee es oe is dat. commodi, carrying the cross for Himself, or His own cross. The text. rec. reads Toy oTavpov avTov, 
is c'9ss.—P. 2 . 


8 Ver. 17._{Different speilings: FoAyo0a (Alford, Tischendorf ), ToAyobd (Westcott and F srt), PoAyord, Tod 60, etc. See 
“ischendorf. In Chaldee xv”db 92, Gilgotha, in Hebrew ndbada, Giilgoleth, in Greek xpaviov, t.e., Skull. The Vulgate 


The atts: 
translates the word in all cases Caliaria (fem. 7. e., skull), from which our Calvary is derived. Comp. Jerome in Matt. xxvii. 
33: “Golgotha, quod est Caluariz locus.’ The E. V., following the Vulgate, uses Calvary only once, Luke xxiii. 33, for the 
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Greek, xpaviov (a diminutive of xpavov), a skull.. Inthe three places where the term Golgotha occurs, viz,, Matt, xxvii. 
83; Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17, the KE. V. retains the Hebrew form, which, in our passage, is necessary on account of the 


*‘ESpaiort. 


gelists, where Golgotha is simply called 7670s, ‘‘a place,” or ‘the Place of Skull.” 


The popular expression “ Mount Calvary,” is probably of monastic origin and has no foundation in the Evan- 


It was probably only. a small, round aud 


barren elevation in the shape of a skull, and derived its name from its globular form, Jerome (on Matt. xxvii. 33) informs 


us of the tradition that the place derived its namo from Adam, 


the head (skull!) of the human family (hence, probably the 


skull introduced in early pictures of the crucifixion), but he himself discredits it, and conjectures that it was so called asa 


place of execution, on account of the capita damnatorum. 
Témos Kpaviwv, “place of skulls,” instead of tém. kpaviov, 
of Luke xxiii. 33.—P. S.] 


But in this case the corresponding Greek name would have been 
“pl. of a.skull,” still less “‘a skull,” as in Hebrew and in the Greek 


+ Ver. 40.—Meyer: “ The probabilities are in favor of the sequence ‘EBpaiori, ‘Pwmatori, “EAAnvioté (thus Tischendorf, 


in accordance with B.L. X., Minuscules, etc.), from Pilate’s standpoint.” 
cal rise to it. The Sin. supports it. [Treg., Alf., Westc. and H., adopt the same order. 


This very consideration may have given an exegeti- 
Lange, with Lachmann, retains the 


order of the text. rec., which is supported by A.D. Vulg. Syr.—P. 8.] 
5 Ver. 29.—The ody is here omitted by Lachmann, in accordance with A. B.L. X. Lachmann, supported by B. L. X. 


etc., gives an ovv, instead of dé after ol. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


[John’s account of the crucifixion is brief and 
comprehensive, yet with several original details 
of the deepest import. On his relation to the 
Synoptists in this section, see the full analysis 
of Dr. Lange inDoctr. § Ethic. below, No. 1.— 
P.S. 

Ver. 17. And bearing His own cross, etc. 
Air@ [for Himself] tov oravpdv emphasized. 
[See Texr. Norg, ‘‘As conquerors bear their own 
trophies, so Christ bears the symbol of His own 
victory.” —P. 8.] Thus He went forth [2&72.ev]. 
Out of the city, Heb xiii. 12. 

Golgotha. See Comm. on Matthew xxvii. 33. 

[On the words Golgotha, Cranion, Calvaria, Cal- 
vary, Mount (?) Calvary, see my Textual Nors 3. 
The vexed question of locality is fully discussed 
by Dr. Lange and myself in the Commentary on 
Matthew, pp. 520, 521, with reference to the prin- 
cipal arguments for and against the traditional 
site of the crucifixion, 7. e., the spot where now 
stands the Constantinian or, perhaps, post-Con- 
stantinian “Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” which 
lies within the walls of the present city and in 
the north-western quarter, not far from the Da- 
mascus Gate. Robinson is the chief authority 
in opposition, G. Williams in defense, of the 
popular tradition. The former has still the best 
of the argument.* The other writers on the sub- 
ject, Ritter, Raumer, Tobler, Winer, Schubert, 
Bergren, Arnold, Kraft, Friedlieb, Furrer, Lange, 
ete, among the Germans, Wilson, Barclay, Finley, 
Olin, Lewin, Tristram, Stanley, Fergusson, etc., 
among English and Americans, are divided in 
opinion or leave the matter doubtful. . James 
Fergusson (art. Jerusalem in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary; and also in a special pamphlet On the 
Site of the Holy Sepulchre, in answer to the Edinb. 
Rev.) has recently propounded the startling 
theory that the place of crucifixion was Mount 
Moriah, on the very spot where now stands the 
Mosque of Omar, or as the Moslems call it, the 
Dome of the Rock; and, further, that this build- 
ing is the identical church. of the Holy Sepulchre 
which Constantine erected over the rocky tomb 
of Christ. But this theory, besides leaving the 
disappearance of Constantine’s church and the 
substitution of the present Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre unexplained, is set aside by the extreme 
improbability that the temple area was outside of 
the city and a place of execution. Lange is dis- 
posed to identify Golgotha with the hill Goath, 





»*[The traditional site has been defended quite recently 
again by Furrer (art. Golgatha in Schenkel’s Bibel-Leatkon, 


IL. 608).—P. 8.] 








Jer. xxxi. 89, which was outside of the city, east of 
the Sheep Gate. My colleague, Prof. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, informs me that by personal examination in 
1870 he came independently to the same con- 
clusion. \ Perhaps it is best that the real locality 
of crucifixion should be unknown : it is too holy 
to be desecrated by idolatrous superstitions and 
monkish impostures and quarrels such as, from 
the age of Constantine to this day, have disgraced 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to the delight 
of Mohammedan Turks, and to the shame and grief 
of Christians. The apostles and evangelists bare- 
ly allude to the places of our Lord’s birth, death, 
and resurrection: they fixed their eyes of, faith 
and love upon the great facts themselves, and 
upon the ever-living Christ in heaven. Only this 
is more or less certain from the Gospels, v2.2 
that the place of the crucifixion was out of the 
city (John xix. 17; Matt. xxviii. 11; comp. Heb. 
xiii. 12, #0 tao mbAnc); yet near the city (John 
xix. 20); apparently near a thoroughfare and 
exposed to the gaze of the passing multitude (as 
may be inferred from Mark xy. 29 and John xix. . 
20); probably on alittle conical elevation (hence 
probably the name: ‘Skull,’ or ‘Place of a Skull’), 
but not on a mountain or hill (as the popular term 
Mount Calvary would imply); and that it was 
near the Lord’s sepulchre (John xix. 41), which 
was ina garden and hewn ina rock (Matt. xxvii. 
60).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 18. But Jesus in the midst. [uécov 
dé té6v *lynoodvr]. This was Pilate’s arrange- 
ment, and designed to mock the Jews (see 1 Kings 
xxii. 19). Meyer maintains that it was an ar- 
rangement of the Jews’, the Jews being the cru- 
cifiers. Against this view we have to observe: 
1. That the two thieves were not executed as 
Jewish heretics; 2. that the consummating of 
the crucifixion, as a. Roman punitory act, must 
have been left to the Romans; 3. that it further 
reads: Pilate. wrote. also—namely, to complete 
the mockery of the Jews. 

[Christ was crucified between the two. robbers 
who représent the two classes of the human 
family : both guilty before God and justly con- 
demned to death, but the one repenting, and 
saved by faith in the crucified Redeemer, the 
other impenitent, and rushing to ruin by unbelief. 
On the archeology of crucifixion, see the Notes: 
on Matthew, pp. 522f. Crucifixion was one of the. 
most painful and disgraceful modes of death. It 
was unusual among the Jews, and applied among 
the Greeks and Romans (till the fourth century), 
only to slaves and gross criminals, as rebels and 
highway-robbers. Cicero calls it the most cruel 
and abominable punishment (crudelissomum teterrt- 


"| mumque supplicium). The cross consisted of twe, 
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pieces of wood, generally put together trans- 
versely at right angles in the form of a J. The 
Jonger beam was planted in the earth, and pro- 
vided with a projecting bar like a horn in the 
middle for the body to rest upon, which some- 
what relieved the sufferings, and prevented the 
hands from being torn through. There were, 
however, various forms of the cross (cruz com- 
missa, cr. immissa, cr. decussata). The victim 
was first undressed, the arms tied with ropes to 
the cross-beam, the hands fastened with iron 
nails, the feet tied or nailed to the upright post. 
In this unnatural and immovable position of the 
body, he suffered intensely from thirst, hunger, 
inflammation of the wounds, and deep anguish 
in consequence of the rushing of the blood to- 
wards the head. Death followed slowly from loss 
of blood, thirst, and hunger, gradual exhaustion, 
and stiffening of the muscles, veins, and nerves. 
The loss of blood, however, was small, since the 
wounds in the hands and feet did not lacerate any 
large vessels, and were nearly closed by the nails. 
The sufferers lingered generally twelve hours,— 
sometimes, according to the strength of their con- 
stitution, to the second or third day. The bodies 
were left hanging on the cross until they decayed 
or were devoured by ravenous beasts and birds. 
But the Jews were accustomed to take them down 
and bury them. Constantine the Great, from 
motives of humanity, and especially from respect 
to the cross of Christ as the sign of victory (Hoc 
signo vinces), abolished crucifixion in the Roman 
empire, and since that time it has almost disap- 
peared from Europe. What a wonderful change! 
Through the death of Christ the cross has been 
transformed from a symbol of shame into a sym- 
bol of glory and victory, and one of the richest 
themes of poetry. Well may we exclaim with 
Venantius Fortunatus, in his famous Passion- 
hymn, Pange, lingua: 
Crux fidelis, inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis! 
Nulla talem silwa profert 
Fronde, flore, gurmine: 
Dulce lignum, dulces clavi, 
Dulce pondus sustinens. 


“Faithful cross! above all other, 
One and only noble Tree! 
None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peers may be: 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, 
Sweetest weight is hung on thee.”—P. 8.] 


Ver. 19. Pilate wrote also [or, Moreover 
Pilate wrote, éypawe dé xai].—After sentence 
was pronounced, and as a formulation of the 
same. On this account, however, it is as little 
the Pluperfect (Tholuck) as it is a formula ma- 
nufactured during the crucifixion only. In a 
word, Pilate first arranged the manner of the 
execution—between two thieves—and then wrote 
the superscription. See Comm. on Matthew. 
Titaoc [= ériypady, from the Latin titulus, in- 
scription], the customary Roman term for such 
superscriptions (Wetstein). 

Jesus the Nazarene [’I7o. 6 NaCwpaioc 
6 BactdAcve Tov 'Tovdaiur, Jesus Nazarenus 
Rex Judeorum. All the four Evangelists give the 
inscription on the cross, but with slight varia- 
tions, on which see Wordsworth in loc.—P. 8. ] 
he manifest double meaning of the superscrip- 
tion was the final expression of the suit, In the 
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sense of the man Pilate, it meant: Jesus, the 
King of the Jewish fanatics, crucified in the 
midst of Jews, who should all thus be executed; 
in the sense of the Jews: Jesus, the seditionary, 
the King of rebels: [and pseudo-prophets]; in 
the sense of the political judge: Jesus, for whose 
execution the Jews, with their ambiguous accu- 
sation, may answer; ‘in the sense of the divine 
irony which ruled over the expression: Jesus, 
the Messiah, by the crucifixion become in very 
truth the King of the people of God. 

Ver. 20. Was. read by many of the Jews.— 
Whereby they were forced to reflect upon that 
treason to the Messianic idea, cf which the high- 
priests were guilty. 

The place was near the city.—On Sunday 
afternoon the populace are fond of walking out of 
the city, particularly in the direction of new 
suburbs. So the Jews on their festivals. To- 
wards Golgotha the beginnings of the new city 
wereforming,—Bezetha. Leben Jesu, ii. p. 1578. 

In Hebrew, etc.—Here also the Evangelist 
has in view the triumph of the Divine Spirit over 
human sin and malice. The inscription, in this 
threefold form, must symbolize the preaching 
concerning the Crucified One in the three prin- 
cipal languages of the world: in the language 
of religion [Hebrew], of culture [Greek], and 
of the State [Latin—the language of law and 
government ].* 

Ver. 21. Then said the high-priests to 
Pilate.—A pruposal to alter the title. They feel 
the sting of the inscription, and therefore prose- 
cute their calumny. Jesus was to be more defi- 
nitely characterized as a seditionary in the 
Roman sense, one whom Pilate himself had 
sentenced. 

Ver. 22. What I have written, etc. [6 
yéypaga, yéypaga. The first perfect denotes the 
past action, the second that it is complete and un- 
changeable.—P. 8.]. Pilate feels secure again, 
and once more assumes the air of unshakeable 
authority and of the firm Roman. His declara- 
tion, however, contains at the same time the con- 
tinuation of the idea that he lays the dark riddle 
of this crucifixion upon their consciences, that he 
does not acknowledge Jesus to be guilty in their 
sense, and that they need reckon upon no for- 
bearance on his part. “Analogous formule from 
Rabbins, see in Lightfoot.’’ Meyer. ‘‘Agreeably 
to his character axauryne tHv gtov, as Philo calls 
him, Pilate adheres to his resolution.”” Tholuck. 

Ver. 23. Took His upper garments.— 
“The only earthly leavings of the Redeemer do 
not fall to the share of His people, but, in accord- 
ance with Roman law, to the executors of the 
death-sentence. By the iudvia may be under- 
stood the upper garment, the girdle, the sandals, 
perhaps the linen shirt; these are divided 
amongst the Roman guard, consisting of four 
men (Acts xii. 4).”’ Tholuck. 

But the tunic, etc. [7v 62 6 yit ov dpadgoc]. 
—According to Isidor. Pelusiota, the like was 
worn by the lower classes in Galilee. This state- 
ment, however, might readily be abstracted from 
our passage. The Evangelist seems to see in this 





* (Hamann ingeniously applied the inscription on the crose 
to the language of the New Testament which implies the three 
national elements, as it was written in Greek by Jews in a 
Jewish land, under the dominion of the Romans.—P. 8.] 


CHAP. XIX. 17-80. 
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body-vest a homely work of art, wrought by 
loving hands. [y2T6», tunica, is an inner gur- 
ment, worn to the skin like a shirt, mostly with- 
out sleeves, fastened round the neck with a clasp, 
and usually reaching to the knees. Sometimes 
two were worn for ornament or comfort. It was 
worn also by the Jewish high-priest and priests 
(but as an outer tunic, a broidered coat, chethoneth 
thashpez), and is described by Josephus, Aniig. 1. 
iii. 7, 34. The fathers (as also Roman commen- 
tators and Bishop Wordsworth) see in the seam- 
less coat of Christ a symbol of the unity of the 
church.—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. In order that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, Ps. xxii. 19 (18), according to the 
Septuagint. A typical prophecy. See Comm. 
on Matthew. The apparent identicalness in the 
parallelismus membrorum of the Psalmist does not 
preclude our Evangelist’s right to make the dis- 
tinction he does—it being a question of the inter- 
pretation of an unconsciously prophetic, a typi- 
cal, speech. 

These things therefore the soldiers did. 
As the soldiers knew nothing of those words of 
the Psalmist, their fulfilment of them is the more 
strikingly a divine inspiration. The same idea 
as chap. xii. 16. 

[Vers. 25-27. Peculiar to John. A scene of 
unique delicacy, tenderness and sublimity. A 
type of those pure and spiritual relationships 
(the sacred Wahlverwandtschaften) which have 
their origin in heaven and are deeper and stronger 
than those of blood and interest. The cross is 
the place where the holiest ties are formed, and 
where they are guarded against the disturbing 
influences of sin. 


“ Das Kreuz ist es, das Herzen zieht und bindet, 
Wo Tiefverwandtes wunderbar sich findet.” 


A few simple touches reveal a world of mingled 
emotions of grief and comfort. The mother 
pierced in her soul by the sword (Luke ii. 35), 
the beloved disciple gazing at the cross, the 
dying Son and Lord uniting them in the tender- 
est relation! The first words furnished the key- 
note to that marvellous Stabat Mater dolorosa of 
Jacopéne (1306), which, though disfigured by 
Mariolatry, describes with overpowering effect 
the intense sympathy with Mary’s grief, and is 
the most pathetic, as the Dies Jre is the most 
sublime, product of Latin hymnology. It is 
the text for some of the noblest musical compo- 
sitions, which will never cease to stir the hearts 
of men.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 25. Now there stood by the cross 
[elorgneroav dé rapa TQ oTavp@, in the 
Vulgate: Stabat juxta crucem mater ejus, from 
which the Stabat Mater took its rise, as the Dies 
Tre from the Vulgate’s rendering of Zeph. i. 15.— 
P. S.].—According to the Synoptists (Matthew, 
Mark), the women mentioned stand afar off. Ac- 
cording to Liicke and Olshausen, they wer there 
previously ; according to Meyer, there isa differ- 
ence which must be settled in John’s favor. But 
it is manifestly necessary to distinguish two stages 
in the proceedings attendant upon the crucifixion: 
the tumult of the crucifixion itself, amidst which 
no friends could approach, and the subsequent 
sufferings on the cross. See Comm. on Matthew 


[p. 529]. 
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We read with Wieseler (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1840, p. 648): His mother (Mary) and His mother's 
sister (Salome); then Mary—the wife of Clopas— 
and Mary Magdalene. Leben Jesu; Introduction 
to this Comm. [p. 4]. So also Liicke, Ewald 
[Meyer and Alford]; in old times, the Syrian, 
Ethiopian and Persian translations,* as also the 
texts of Lachmann, editio minor, Tischendorf,t 
Muralt. [Also Wesvcott and Hort, who punctuate 
without a comma after Kiozd, thus: 7 wArnp avtod 
Kar 7) adeAPH THE NTpo¢ avTov, Mapia 7} Tov KA. Kai 
Mapiau 7 Mayd.—P.8.]. The opposite side is 
taken by Luthardt, Ebrard [Hengstenberg, Go- 
det] and others. 

[Thus we have not three women (Mary, her 
sister Mary of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene), as 
is usually assumed, but fowr, arranged in two 
pairs: Mary and her sister (viz. Salome), Mary 
of Clopas and Mary the Magdalene. See the list 
of the apostles, Matt. x. 2 ff.; Luke vi. 16 ff. 
Consequently John, the son of Salome, was a 
cousin of Jesus and a nephew of His earthly 
mother. This double relationship explains the 
more readily the fact that Jesus intrusted her to 
John rather than to His half-brothers, who at the 
time were yet unbelieving. Apocryphal tradi- 
tions make Salome now a daughter, now a sister, 
now a former wife, of Joseph.—P. 8. ] 

Wieseler’s hypothesis is upheld by the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. It is not supposable that two sisters had 
the same name. [Some conjecture that Mary 
was only a step-sister. But I know of no ex- 
ample even of step-sisters or step-brothers bear- 
ing precisely the same name without an addi- 
tional one to distinguish them. Hengstenberg 
escapes the difficulty by the arbitrary assumption 
that sister here denotes sister-in-law. —P. S.] 

2. In a precisely similar manner John else- 
where paraphrases his own name. [Nor does 
he introduce his brother James by name.—P. S. } 

3. According to Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40, 
Salome really was among those women [who 
stood by the cross; and it is not likely that John 
should have omitted his own mother, the less so 
as he introduced himself.—P. S.] 

The wife of Clopas [7 tov KAwra).— 
Clopas—Alpheus, Matt. x. 3. The mother of 
the so-called brethren of Jesus, i. e. His cousins. 

[The identity of Kawa (which sounds like an 
abridgement of KAedrarpoc) with the Hebrew 


name ’ AAd¢aioc, ‘DIT (Matt. x. 3), is by no means 
so certain as Dr. Lange with most commenta- 
tors (also Meyer) assumes, but quite doubtful 
on account of the difference of. letters, and the 
improbability that John should use the Aramaic, 
and Matthew and Mark the Hellenistic form. 
Kiwrae sounds rather like an abridgement of 
Kieérarpoc, and may be the same with the KAeéracg 
mentioned Luke xxiv. 18. But even in case of 
the identity of Clopas and Alpheus, it does not 
follow that James and Joses, the sons of Al- 
pheus and a certain Mary (Matt. xxvii. 56; 
Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10), were 





* [These translations insert and (at) between sister of his 
mother and Mary, thus making them two distinct persons.— 
Paes 
+ [In ed. viii., Tischendorf makesa comma after KAwmra., Se 
does Alford, yet he adopts Wieseler’s view.—P. S.] 
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cousins of.Jesus, unless we identify this Mary 
with the sister of the mother of Jesus, which 
Lange does not. Nor is it certain that 7 row 
means:the wife of ;..it may also mean the daughter, 
of, the Klopas.mentioned. Luke xxiy. 18 (as 
Ewald).—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. Woman, behold thy son [T?é- 
val, tde 6 vid¢ cov|!— Woman. instead of 
mother, See chap. ii, 4. ‘The word here denotes 
particularly the character of woman in her 
helplessness and need. of comfort. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mary. deserved the 
name of ‘‘woman” in the ideal sense. also, AS 
Christ was the Son of Man, or the Man, so she, 
though approximately only, not in the perfection 
of sinlessness, was the ideal woman. [The 
second Eve, the Woman, whose Seed here bruised 
the serpent’s head, Gen. iii.—P. 8.]... Thus the 
name ‘‘woman,’’.the greeting of the woman who 
in spirit shares His crucial agony, is likewise a 
title of dignity.. But besides this, Christ has 
sufficient reason for not exposing Mary to the 
mockery or persecution of the enemy by saluting 
her with the name of ‘‘ mother.” 

The explanation recently (for instance in 
Piper’s Jahrbuch, article ‘* Maria”’) enlarged 
upon with ever-increasing grotesqueness, and 
which claims that with this saying Christ re- 
nounced His mother at the cross, goes, in its 
gradual development, from Luthardt, who is 
more precisely the author of it, back to Hof- 
mann.* It is expressive of a Monophysite view 
which takes the bold flight of afterward annul- 
ling even the historical fact. People holding 
this view apparently conceive of the status ma- 
jestaticus, not as the centre of the glorification of 
the human life, but as a sort of Oriental court 
raised to heaven. In connection with this view 
it would be better to represent the Logos in His 
birth as born not of Mary, but merely through 
her, in accordance with some of the ancients. 

That it is the desire of Jesus to give Mary a 
son in His stead in a special sense, results from 
the fact that the Alphewides also were her sons.+ 
And. what. sons! Nevertheless, Mary was_ to 
have a still richer compensation after the de- 
parture. of Jesus. than could be given by the 
Alpheides; John was destined to make this 
compensation. And he indeed. stood alone by 
her .in this. moment, as. her support; thus 
should he stand by her. from this time forth. 
The thing, the unique adoptive relationship, al- 
ready existed de facto, being born beneath the 
cross of Christ; consciousness, a name, and the 
sanction of Christ must be added to it.. Accord- 
ing to Tholuck, the adeAgot were.as -yet. unbeliev- 
ing. In regard to this, see. chap. vii. 5. [and my 





- * [The original reads Hoffmann, eyidently.a printing error. 
Prof, Hofmann. of. Erlangen is not to be confounded with Dr. 
Hoffmann, General Superintendent and Court Preacher at 
Berlin. ‘§teinmeyer (as quoted and opposed by Meyer, p: 630, 
note) adopts the view of Luthardt and asserts that the death 
of the Redeemer ofall men.solved. the bonds of His earthly 
relationship. Of English commentators Alford says in the 
same sense: “‘ The relationship in the flesh between the Jord 
and His mother was about to close; hence’ He commends her 
to another son who should care for and protect her.”—P. S.] 

+ [According to Dr. Lange’s peculiar theory on the adop- 
tion of the family of Mary’s. sister or sister-in-law. into her 
own family—a view which I have frequently had occasion to 
oppose in connection with the cousin-theory concerning the 
ee of Christ, Comp. pp. 115, 241, Matthew, pp. 456-460. 
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counter-notes, p. 241.—P. S.]. According ts 
others, they were not so well off as John. But 
had there been question of a mere pecuniary pro- 
vision for His mother, Christ would not have de- 
ferred its settlement until now. Mary needed a 
son in the sense of the higher soul-life, just as 
Jesus had Himself been refreshed by a friend. The 
friend of Jesus was fitted to be the son of Mary. 
. Behold thy mother [‘Ide 7 uatnp cov]! 
—We may primarily understand both sayings of 
Jesus in such a. manner as to make them express 
the same idea: ye shall henceforth cleave to- 
gether as mother and son. But not in vain are 
they divided into two sayings. If we apprehend 
them as consolations, the word: ‘Behold thy 
son!” signifies: in him shall be thy support; 
the word: ‘thy mother:” thou shalt become a 
sharer in her maternal blessing. If we appre- 
hend them as admonitions, commands, the case 
presents a different aspect: the mother is en- 
joined to live for the son, the son for the mother. 
The one signification, however, is inseparable 
from the other. On both sides love and blessing 
are one in personal relationship. 

[Alford: ‘‘The solemn and affecting com- 
mendation of her to John is doubly made,—and 
thus bound by the strongest injunctions on both. 
The Romanist idea, that the Lord commended ail 
Mis disciples as represented by the beloved one, to 
the patronage of His mother, is simply absurd. 
The converse is true: He did solemnly commend 
the care of her, especially indeed to the beloved 
disciple, but in him to the whole cycle of disci- 
ples, among whom we find her, Acts iv. 14. No 
certain conclusion can be drawn from this com- 
mendation, as to the ‘brethren of the Lord’ be- 
lieving on Him or not at this time. The reasons 
which influenced Him in His selection must ever 
be far beyond our penetration :—and whatever re- 
lations to Him we suppose those brethren to have been, 
it will remain equally mysterious why He passed 
them over, who were so closely connected with 
His mother. Still the presumption, that they 
did not then believe on Him, is one of which it 
is not easy to divest one’s self; and at least may 
enter as an element into the consideration of the 
whole subject, beset as it is with uncertainty.” 
John’s relation to Mary as established beneath 
the Cross, was that of a sacred friendship. and 
spiritual communion (comp. Matt. xii. 47-50), 
and interfered neither with John’s relation and 
duty. to his natural. mother Salome, nor with 
Mary’s. relation to the “brethren” of Jesus, 
whatever view we may take of them. I have so 
often discussed this yexed question, especially 
in this yol. p. 241 and in the Com. on Matthew, 
pp. 456-460, that it is unnecessary to say more. 
—P.S8. 2 

Took her unto his own home [f/a Bev 
6 pmatnrycg avtgnv eic Ta ids bd a4 
gladly apprehended the word of Christ in that 
meaning also which carried an obligation with 
it. The expression: from that hour, cannot 
be. weakened. Yet it is neither necessary to in- 
fer that. John had a house of his own in Jerusa- 
lem, nor. that he, kept house for himself alone. 
‘If he received Mary into his dwelling, into his 
family circle—consisting of Salome and perchance 
his brother, ei¢ 7a idsa would be. perfectly cor- 
rect.” Meyer. [So also Alford. Ewald well 
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observes: ‘(It was for the Apostle in his later 
years a sweet reward to recall vividly every such 
minute detail,—and for his readers it.is, without 
his intention, a sign that he alone could have 
written all this (dass nur er diess alles geschrieben 
haben kénne).”” Against. the misunderstanding 
of this most touching: scene by such men as 
Scholten and. Weisse, see the- just remarks: of 
Meyer, p. 630.—P. S.] 


Incovc bregon mavta TETéACOT aL, iva 
rerAstodG 7 yp ad}, Abyeu Acpol.— 
Different views : 

. 1. Prevailing ancient interpretation: iva red. 
is referable to Aéyeu: duvpo. Since He knew 
that all things were accomplished, He said, -in 
order to fulfil the Seripture in that..particular 
also: J thirst (Chrysostom, Theophylact and 
others). Beza: Vehementissima quidem siti pressus, 
sed tamen de implendis singulis prophetis nostraque 
salute potius quam: de ulla siti. sollicitus. This 
manner of fulfilling the Scripture is in accord- 
ance neither with the view of the Lord nor the 
‘delineation of John (see ver. 24)... Then, too, it 
would. have'to read thus: As He knew that the 
Scripture was fulfilled, with the exception of one 
particular, He said—in order that this one thing 
also might be fulfilled, e¢c.,—irrespective of the 
fact that in ver. 82 ff. additional unfulfilled par- 
ticulars Nos. 2 and 3: would present themselves. 

2. Intensified apprehension of the foregoing 
explanation: as vinegar was given Him to drink, 
the drink was demanded as wllima pars passionum, 
with reference to Ps. lxix. 22, which passage, as 
others also suppose, is here had in mind (Theo- 
dorus of Heraclea, Gerhard, Marheineke). 

3. Christ did not drink for the sake of fulfill- 
ing the Scripture, but the Evangelist interprets 
His drinking as a fulfilment of Scripture; va 
TelerodH } ypaoh is therefore a parenthesis, 
containing the explanation of the Evangelist 

Piscator, Grotius, Liicke). 
4, The: final, sentence (iva, etc.) is not paren- 
thetic,-nor is it to. be applied to what. follows, 
-but to that which precedes it: in the conscious- 
ness that His passion is ‘finished, i. ¢. finished 
-unto-the accomplishment.of the Scripture, He 
now says: .“ J. thirst.” (Michaelis, . Semler, 
Knapp, Tholuck, Meyer and others). This inter- 
pretation seems to us the-correct one. Hitherto 
-Jesus has: passed through one . temptation and. 
‘anxiety after another and, absorbed inthe hot 
conflict in which-He saw the fulfilment ofthe di- 
-vine--decree-in--accordance with the. Scripture, 
~ has forgotten the burning thirst that has preyed 
upon Him since His last draught at the Supper. 
Now; with the presentimentof victory, His thirst 
makes itself felt, and He; being no:legal ascetic, 
nor despising:a-service rendered. by the hand. of 
‘sinners, requests and partakes of the-last, sorry: 
refreshment. 
ture might be accomplished;” does not:mean: for 
the bare fulfilling of the Scripture hath He passed 
‘through all these:things,—but:. in the fulfilling 
of Scripture as: the expression:.of the divine 
-counsel,: He: found that. which: was His perfect 
tranquillization and exaltation in view of all 
these things, Luke xxii. 22, Matt, xxvi. 64... Ac- 
-cording to: Hofmann, Jesus: demanded a refresh- 
ment: conduvive to the prolongation of life, in 


not.in the physical. sense ( 
The expression: ‘that the Scrip- |: 





order thus to demonstrate the freedom of His 
departure. This would be drinking for a, theo- 
logico-apologetic purpose. Tholuck more perti- 
nently remarks that the reAcoiv of the divine 
Bovdg was but the very (likewise the very) reAsvow 
of the ypady,—hence tedeovv instead of mAq- 
povv. 

Ver. 29. A vessel therefore was standing 


|there [cxevoc éxerto 6€o0v¢—sour wine, or 
Ver. 28. I thirst [Mera TOUTO eLd0O¢ 6 


vinegar and water—y 07 6v].—The Evangelist’s 
oby might here mean: Jesus’, glance had fallen 
upon the vessel containing the beverage and had 
suggested to Him the prospect of refreshment. 
From a strict interpretation of the word, how- 
ever, a. higher. signification results. Christ’s 
complaint, His last craving, must not fail of satis- 
faction. .It. was necessary, therefore, that pro- 
vision should have been made before-hand ; it 
was to be expected that satisfaction was nigh at 
hand. ‘The stupefying. draught that was offered 
Him at the beginning of His suffering (Matt. 
xxvii. 84; Mark xv. 23), Jesus had rejected. See 
Comm. on Matthew. But the pure, sour soldiers’ 
wine, vinegar-wine, He. now receives to His re- 
freshment. ‘‘The most distressing thirst tor- 
ments the crucified. Thesoldiers give Him some 
of the beverage [6¢o¢] which they are wont 
to drink (posca, vinum acidum); saturating a 
sponge with it, they put the sponge upon a hyssop- 
stalk (which in the East attains a height of from 
one to one and a half feet. ‘Yoodry, that is 
kakdéum tov doodrov, see Matt. xxvii, 48), and 
thus convey it to His mouth as He hangs upon 
the slightly elevated cross.” Matthew xxvii. 48 
is a parallel passage. The touch in Luke xxiii. 
36 really seems indicative of a third, derisive 
presentation of vinegar-wine on the part of the 
soldiers, situate between the first and thelast. See 
Meyer on the passage, and Comm. on Luke xxiii. 
26 [p. 873. Am. Ed. ]. 

Ver. 30. It is finished.—T eréAcoras. The 
expression of the consciousness, ver. 28, Bengel: 
Hoc verbum in. corde.Jesu erat ver. 28, nunc ore pro- 
fertur. It is possible that He required the re- 
yiving refreshment to aid Him in pronouncing 
the last words. . The-sublime word, jinished, re- 
fers to His work, as: commanded Him according 
to the counsel of God.(delineated in the Scrip- 
ture). : 
ana yielded up the (or His) spirit [xa? 
KAlvag Tay KegaAny mapédok ev TO .TVEd- 
wa].—Expressive of a free dying. The charac- 
teristic word for this exode is itself preserved by 
the Evangelist Luke: Father, into Phy hands. 
Comp. chap, x. 18, Gerhard and the older Lu- 
theran exegetes declared that. the death of Jesus 
was nota suffering, but a deed. Tholuck; ‘ This 
can be said only in the ethical sense,—in, which 
sense it can ‘be predicated of all His suffering— 
comp. Thomasius, 
Christol. Dogmatics, IL., p..225 with 218); in itself 
it- is merely the expression of self-surrender, 
trusting in God, as Ps. xxxi. 6, whence the ex- 
pression is derived.” But. of.a certainty, also 
the expression of a thoroughly unique, free dying 


which was. at once suffering and deed in the 


ethico-physical.sense. Seeichap. x..18.. [‘ The 
mapadidévac was strictly:a -voluntary and -deter- 


minate act—no coming on of death, which had no 


power over Him.” (Alford.) On the physical 
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‘cause of Christ's death, comp. the remarks in 
Comm. on Matthew, p. 523, and the treatise of 
William Stroud, M. D., on the Physical Cause of 
Christ?s Death and its Relation to the Principles and 
Practice of Christianity. Second ed. with Appen- 
dix by Sir James Y. Simpson, London, 1871 (504 
pp.). Dr. Stroud endeavors to demonstrate 
that the immediate cause of the Saviour’s death 
must be traced neither to the ordinary effects of 
crucifixion, nor the wound inflicted by the sol- 
dier’s spear, nor an unusual degree of weakness, 
nor the interposition of supernatural influence, 
but to the vicarious agony of His mind culmina- 
ting in the exclamation, ‘My God, My God,” etc., 


and producing rupture of the heart, which is inti- 


mated by a discharge of blood and water from 
His side, when. it was afterwards pierced with a 
spear. ‘It was the death of a pure and perfect 
human being sustaining and discharging the pen- 
alty due to human depravity, and thereby ac- 
quiring an equitable claim to see the travail of 
His soul and to be satisfied, by becoming the au- 
thor of cternal salvation to all that obey Him.” 
See more of this below on ver. 34, p. 597. —P. 8S. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the history of the crucifixion of Jesus, as 
subsequently in that of His burial, John gives 
special prominence to the considerations of the 
fulfilment of Biblical prophecies and types. In cor- 
respondence with Scripture, Pilate was con- 
strained to make the superscription: The King 
of the Jews; in accordance with Scripture, the 
division of the clothing took place, accompanied 
by the casting of lots for the body-vest ; in further 
accordance, Jesus, at the approach of His death, 
felt that all things were accomplished, to the ful- 
filling of the Scripture; and thus the manner of 
His taking down from the cross must itself have 
reference to two passages of Scripture. But not 
for the sake of the fulfilment of the Scripture did 
all these things happen, but because in the provi- 
dence of God they must happen, they were pre- 
ceded by the presages and fore-glimpses of Scrip- 
ture. ‘The reference to Scripture, however, is 
designed to be expressive of two things: the ob- 
jective veracity of God, who, in the ordering of 
the crucial sufferings, is consistent with Himself, 
and the unconditional trust of Christ and His 
people, that above all human arbitrariness and 
malice in the crucifixion, the providence and 
faithfulness of God were ruling. 

Many items in the history of the crucifixion, 
the Evangelist assumes to be already familiar,— 
especially the history of Simon of Cyrene, the 
presentation of the intoxicating myrrh-wine, the 
mockings of the Crucified One, the conduct of the 
thieves, the darkening of the land, the earth- 
quake, the rending of the vail in the temple, 
the testimony of the Gentile captain, Matthew’s 
indication of extraordinary occurrences in the 
spirit-world, the agitation of the people, as re- 
corded by Luke, as also the majority of the seven 
last words. 

With pleasure, however, he dwells—first upon 
the trait of Christ’s bravely and resolutely taking 
His cross on His own shoulders (air), upon the 
contest which Pilate and the Jews continued over 
‘the Crucified One, upon the significant super- 








| Hebrews x. 14. The word as 





scription, and similar features. But for him 
there lay special preciousness in the recollection 
that Jesus, in His last hour, instituted filial re- 
lations between him, His friend, and His mother. 

2. The word: The King of the Jews, wasa 
fulfilment of the entire Old Testament—hence 
there are no particular citations here. Accord- 
ing to the original accusation of the Jews, it was 
designed to denote His mortal offence. It then, 
in accordance with Pilate’s meaning, denoted the 
occasion of His death, being intended as a mockery 
of, and sarcasm upon, the Jews. In the sense 
of the Scripture, however, it denotes His divinely 
appointed destiny of death, and in the sense of the 
Spirit, the eternal gloriousness and fruit of His 
death. Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews: 
the word of the cross, glorified by the Spirit into 
a word about the cross. Pilate did not suspect 
that his writing, like his saying, Hece Homo, 
did, under the providence of God, take signifi- 
cance, when he wrote, in the three most im- 
portant languages of the world, this sermon over 
the cross. 

8. The references to the fulfilments of Scripture 
in Christ’s suffering are nought but celestial 
lights shining into the darkness of the crucial 
passion. All is spiritualized, or transillumined by 
the Spirit, in order to be by the Spirit glorified, 
as God’s counsel, foreknowledge, ordinance, dis- 
position, and judgment upon the blindness of 
the world,—glorified, I say, unto salvation. 

4. If Mary is meant to be a symbol of the 
Church, then Christ, with His institution of this 
adoption, hath made His bosom-friends the 
veriest sons of the Church, and the Church their 
mother. Hence a form of the Church which is 
at extreme variance with the Johannean mind, 
cannot be the true one. Mary may, however, 
far rather be called a symbol of the Yheacracy, 
which has been finally comprehended in her 
heart. In that sense the institution would mean: 
the Theocracy, ¢.e. the theocratic side of the 
Church, is always to have a spiritual son,— 
children of the Spirit; the children of the Spirit . 
are always to have a motherly authority over 
them in the ecclesiastical communion. 

5. As Peter, who recognized in Christ the Re- 
newer of the old Theocracy, the King of the Di- 
vine Kingdom, was pre-eminently entrusted with 
the foundation and care of the Church of Christ, 
so to John, who in Christ saw pre-eminently the 
manifestation of the personal God, the portrait 
of eternal love, was confided the foundation and 
care of a holy family of the friends of God as the 
innermost vital focus within the Church. 

6. The thirst of Jesus, His last suffering. A 
sign (1) that He has passed through all His suf- 
ferings and may now receive the draught of re- 
freshment; (2) that He departs from earth and 
from those who have crucified Him, not proudly 
and coldly, but humbly, warmly and lovingly; 
(8) that He would be no pattern in self-chosen 
torments and penances; (4) that He still speaks 
in the consciousness of His divine spiritua} 
power, as if it were at once a begging and a 
commanding; (5) that He is making preparation 
for the end. 

7. It is finished. See the Homiletical Hints. 
(1) a prophetic 
word (all scripture fulfilled); (2) a high-priestly 
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word (the expiatory sacrifice completed); (3) a 
kingly word (the kingdom of heaven founded) ; 
(4) a unitous word (the work of redemption ac- 
complished as the founding of the new creation, 
the world of the eternal Spirit). 

8. The share of John in the account of the 
seven last words of Jesus. 

9. The three languages on the cross, the three 
ground-tongues of theology. 


* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Synoptists.—The grand fulfilments of 
the divine. counsel in the Passion of Christ, at- 
tested by the most significant fulfilments of 
Scripture (vers. 31-37 must be considered in this 
connection).—Christ’s suffering in its fundamen- 
tal features: 1. As an act of suffering: the bear- 
ing of His cross and going forth (without the gate, 
Heb. xiii. 18; out of the old communion) unto 
Calvary; 2. as an experience of suffering—with the 
thieves, in the midst of the thieves; 3. as a glo- 
rification of suffering: Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews (the King of sufferers, of the 
people of God, of kings), in all the languages of 
the world.—The superscription of Pilate: 1. As 
the word of Pilate: Continuation of his mock- 
ery of the Jews ;—the Jews a robber-folk, whose 
Head is already crucified. 2. As a word of the 
Spirit, unconsciously to the writer: The Messiah, 
the King of the people of God. Or, 1. As an 
assumed title of guilt, the property of malefac- 
tors in the old world; 2. as a personal title of 
honor,-the property of the King of righteous- 
ness in the new world. Or as the explanation 
and glorification (Hrklirung und Verklarung) of 
the cross of Christ.—This superscription read 
many of the Jews, for the place was nigh unto 
the city: 1. The word concerning Christ is still 
read by many legal men: 2. for the place where 
He is testified of is nigh tothe city. [The evan- 
gelical Church by the side of the Church of 
legality ].—How the priests would fain alter the 
writing concerning Christ.—The demand of the 
priests and the declaration of Pilate.—Pilate 
and the soldiers are compelled to work together 
for the fulfilment of the Scripture.—Soldiers, 
also, are under the providence of God, even in 
slaying, and dividing spoil. 

Contrast of Christ’s adversaries and His friends 
at His crucifixion.—How they must glorify Him 
together ; those unconsciously, these in grateful 
love.—Founding of the spiritual house of the 
mother and son beneath the cross.—The rich 
legacy of the poor Jesus. 

The blissful presentiment of the dying Jesus 
that His day’s work is accomplished in accord- 
ance with the Scripture (or in accordance with 
the counsel of God): 1. Expressed in the even- 
ing draught which the great Laborer taketh as 
He quitteth work; 2. expressed in His evening 
song before He goeth to sleep: It is finished. 

It is finished: 1. It, not this and that: all that 
lays the foundation of the new, eternal world of 
God. 2. It is, not it 7s being (Heb. x. 14). 38. 
Finished. Asa spiritual act, as a vital conflict, 
as a mortal suffering, as a triumph of Christ and 
the salvation of God—conducted to the goal 
rédoc).—The word, It is finished: 1. As the 
Evangel of Christ; 2. as the confession of the 
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Church; 8. as the jubilation of the believing 
heart; 4. as an excitation to every work of faith; 
5. as a prophecy of the Last Day. 

Srarke: Christians must make many a pain- 
ful pilgrimage out of the city, out of the land,— 
nay, even to the gallows and the stake, for the 
sake of their faith—but courage! press onward! 
ye have a noble Predecessor.—Take comfort, 
thou pious man, if thou art accounted godless, 
Jesus was numbered with the transgressors that 
thou mightest be declared the child of God and 
righteous, Is. liii. 12,—The vain lust of titles 
must be renounced in following the crucified 
Jesus. Though the world should crucify our 
honor and our good name; though she should 
nail above our head the superscription: this is 
a fool, a dreamer, an odd fellow, a heretic, etc., 
we must be satisfied with being called the chil- 
dren of God and having our names written in 
heaven.—Christians, read the Holy Scriptures 
diligently ; there ye find your King, and His 
nature, will, and benefits. Chap. v. 89.—ZxI- 
sius: The science of divers kinds of tongues, 
especially of the Hebrew and Greek, is to be re- 
cognized asa particular benefit of God, and is 
exceedingly useful for the investigation of Holy 
Scripture, that having: been written in these two 
languages, 1 Cor. xii. 10.—Pilate may have dili- 
gently framed the superscription in ambiguity, 
knowing Jesus to be innocent. Underlying this 
fact, however, was a special providence of God, 
who took care that His Son should have the right 
superscription, since He suffered the death of the 
cross as the Messiah or anointed King of Israel. 
—Behold God’s rule over the hearts of men; in 
this His sway over them He hath employed even 
His own enemies for the furtherance of His 
glory: yea, His foes must sometimes promote 
the glory of His children with the very things 
wherewith they have striven to dishonor them, 
Ps. cx. 2.—If the writing of an earthly judge 
cannot be altered, how much less shall that be 
erased which God Himself has written in a Tes- 
tament and Word.—Cramer: Christ is poor in 
the beginning, middle, and end of His life, that 
through His poverty He might make us rich.—Ze1- 
sius; The nearer Christ, the nearer the cross, and 
the heavier our afflictions. —OsranpER: Fervent 
love to God andthe Lord Jesus regardeth no dan- 
ger.—With this speech on the cross, the Lord Je- 
sus (1) intended to show how He beareth on His 
heart a care even for our bodily circumstances, 
and considereth such care a part of His me- 
diatorial office; He therewith (2) designed to 
confirm the fifth commandment and to set all 
children a good example, as to how they should 
care for their poor and forsaken parents: He 
hath therewith (8) shown that it is not contrary 
to the sense of the fifth commandment if we ex 
tend its limits somewhat farther than the letter 
of it seemeth to require; He hath (4) designed 
to hallow the natural love existing between 
friends and relatives; He hath (5) sanctioned 
guardianships; He hath (6) approved of testa- 
ments; He hath (7) taught thereby how every 
one ought to strive to make this painful life more 
endurable to his neighbor by rendering him lov- 
ing aid; He hath (8), particularly in the person 
of John, enjoined it upon the hearts of all the 
teachers of His Church to have a care for poor 
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and destitute persons; He hath (9) shown how 
we should seek to accomplish through others the 
good that we ourselves are unable to perform; 
He hath (10) assured all whom He recognizeth 
as His mother and His brethren that He will not 
forsake or neglect them either.—Christ’s eyes, 
amid the turmoil, are fixed’ upon believers, Ps. 
xxxiii. 18.—No man deriveth harm, but rather 
profit, from entering into the fellowship of Christ’s 
shame and suffering. -HEpINGER: God provideth 
physically and spiritually for them that belong 
to Him.—Cramer: A Christian should settle 
well his household affairs before he dieth.— 
CaNsTEIN: It is love’s way to interest itself for 
those it leaves destitute, and to endeavor to bring 
about by means of others ‘such things as it cannot 
do itself.—Lampr: It is right that those who 
are preparing themselves for death, should not 
forget to care for their families.—Happy is he 
that espouseth the cause of the widows and or- 
phans and doeth them good; he doeth God’s will 
and shall inherit the blessing, Ps. xli. 1 ff.; Ex. 
xxii. 22 ff.—Hear, dear Christian! that Jesus 
hath thirsted, and let it cause thee to guard the 
more vigilantly against all excess in drinking.— 
Hau: Christian mine, if thou too art tried with 
hunger and thirst in this world, comfort thyself 
with the thought that thy Saviour did also com- 
plain of the same on the cross. Ah, what’a re- 
freshment will this be to thee!—TeréAeora:; In 
this one word everything appertaining to the 
purchase of our salvation is expressed and con- 
cluded. By this we see that the Master with the 
tongue of the learned, Is. 1. 4, is before us,—He 
who can bring all things into one word, and yet. 
itis plena enuntiatio, 2 complete declaration, a 
word above all words, a regular aphorism (as 
they call a concise saying, briefly and wittily ex- 
pressed), short and yet intelligible: a true apo- 
phthegm (a momentous and pregnant saying). 
Upon hearing this declaration, it is finished, we 
are constrained to ask: what is finished? This 
question is easily answered if we do but consider 
the Person who made the declaration. It is ac- 
complished—all that Christ was bound to do 
and to accomplish—and thus this word refers us 
to the whole course of His life. In considera- 
tion of the preceding 28th ver., the word reré- 
Aeotat may be complemented after this fashion: 
herewith is the Scripture, in that which it hath 
prophesied concerning Me, fulfilled, Luke xviii. 
81; xxii. 37. If we take into account the pass- 
ages Heb. v. 9; x. 7, it may also be thus para- 
phrased: Herewith is the counsel and will of God 
concerning our salvation accomplished, namely, as 
regards the purchase of it; and in consideration 
of the declaration of Christ, Matt. v. 17, reré- 
Aeorat means as much as: Now is the law fulfilled. 
—He now, as it were, nodded unto Death, bid- 
ding him come on; yea, He asserted by this bow- 
ing of His head, that He would become obedient 
to His Father unto death, Phil. ii. 8.—Cramer: 
Hath Christ finished it?—then we need not 
achieve it.—Zuisius: Christ?s consummatum, it 
is finished, hath been a blessed thing for us.— 
OstanpeR: Christ’s death is our life; in dying 
we enter into true life, Heb. ii. 14. 

GeRLAcH: The most horrible of all torments, 
the most burning thirst,—a circumstance ex- 
pressly predicted of the suffering Messiah, Ps. 
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xxii. 15; comp. Ps. lxix. 21.—Lisco: Pilate in- 
dignantly refuses the request: of the Jews that 
Jesus should be characterized in the inscription 
asa deceiver.—The faithful love of those who 
clave to Jesus shunneth not that pain of deepest 
sympathy which is occasioned by the spectacle 
of His sufferings, Luke ii. 35. 

Bravne: Conscious of his injustice and of'the 
innocence of Jesus, angry with those ‘who had 
driven him to commit that injustice, he says: 
what I have written, 1 have written; this is the 
formula of deciding magistrates :— With this 
decree the matter ‘rests: —It was written in 
Roman—Latin—, the judicial tongue; in Hebrew, 
the popular tongue; in Greek, the tongue in 
general use.—Duties, those, even, that are ap- 
parently of “the least account, must be fulfilled 
up to the very last breath: The Christian 
should die like a general, upon his feet, fighting, 
giving orders, 1 Tim. v. 8.—Thus the gap that 
death makes, is best filled. For love is strong as 
death (Song of Sol. viii. 6).—Think you, it would 
have been stronger, greater, worthier of His 
love, to repress the need He felt of quenching 
His burning thirst?» Here we see how free His 
heart is from pride and rancor, passions by 
which many another apparently grows great and 
strong:-—Whoso bindeth his soul ‘and his soul’s 
life to Christ's life, ways, walks, sufferings, 
can say, when faint in death: it is finished! 
What soul hath been converted unto God from 
its sins and is reconciled to Him, can exclaim: 
it is finished !— This word, it is finished! was 
uttered by Jesus, not at the close of His activity, 
in the high-priestly prayer, in Gethsemane, but 
at the end of His suffering.—But was He already 
risen for our justification? He had not yet sent 
the Comforter into the hearts of His people. But 
in the holy instant of death, by the light of eter- 
nity, His eye beheld the finished work of re- 
demption, in its readiness for prosecution and 
spiritualization. - Thus through suffering and 
tribulation is attained the triumph of the king- 
dom of God. 

GossneR: What a procession! What a cross- 
walk! What a march!* God’s Only-begotten 
One, under the burden of the cross, the tree 
whereon the curse lay, marcheth to the bitterest 
death. Thus do men send Him back to His 
Father from whom He proceeded—laden with 
cross, curse and shame; asa malefactor. What 
a journey, followed by consequences most rich in 
blessing !—And He bare His cross! Why that 
was our cross, and He appropriated it to Him- 
self, as though it were His own; He embraced it 
with such love and patience as it had been His 
life, and it brought Him death—but: to ws life.— 
Neither can the coat of Christ’s righteousness be 
divided and cut into pieces—every soul must 
have it whole. —His nakedness on the cross is an 
evidence that He shunned no kind of humiliation 
for us.—The pagan Roman soldiers did not di- 
vide the coat of Christ, but Christians have made 
many rents and divisions over Christ’s coat, that 
they might establish their own opinions and their 
own righteousness.—Those under the cross com- 
posed the family of the Saviour; it had melted 
away to so few; that was His little Church 
whereunto He reckoneth Himself, wherewith He 
abideth, with which His Spirit. resteth on earth. 








—His bowed head lifteth up the head of each one 
ofus. He Himself inclined His head with the 
consciousness that He should soon raise it again, 
as He had foretold. : 

HEvusNER: God, whose hand guided the finger 
of Pilate, meant this superscription to be a chal- 
lenge to all unbelieving Jews and all mankind ‘to 

‘acknowledge this Jesus of Nazareth as ‘their 
King. All languages, all tongues, are to'resound 
with His praise and confess that Hé is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.—Pilate’s firm de- 
termination is indicative of God’s irrevocable de- 
cree. Ifall the world remonstrate against Christ’s 
royal dignity—God hath willed it, and there isan 
end of it, Ps. ii.—Christ hung naked’on the cross. 
This is very significant; He hung thus (1) In or- 
der to show how thoroughly the world had 
stripped Him of all that He owned, and covered 
Him with shame; (2) in order to present Himself 
to all as the Innocent and Pure One who can sup- 
port the glances of all.—Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, stood beneath the cross: Now was ful- 
filled the prophecy of Simeon, Luke ii. 35.—What 
feelings must have pierced her maternal heart! 
This was the origin of the ancient church-hymn: 
Stabat mater dolorosa.—Of such strength is wo- 
manly nature capable. An example for all Chris- 
tian men and women, admonishing them not to 
be ashamed of Jesus, often to go beneath His 
cross, that they may become worthy of those wo- 
men who went before them: RAmMBACH, in loc., 
p. 1063, compares Mary and Eve. Eve stood in 
Paradise beside the pleasant tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. Mary stands beside the 
ignominious tree of the cross. The former looked 
upon the forbidden tree, and its fruit conduced 
to her death; the latter looks upon the promised 
tree of life, and is refreshed by its fruit in her 
mortal anguish.—Our death too, when God calleth, 
must be voluntary. It is the Christian’s art to 
die willingly. 

_ [CRaven: From Amprosn: Chap. xix. 26. Mary, 
as became the Mother of our Lord, stood before 
the cross, when the Apostles fled, and with piti- 
ful eyes beheld the wounds of her Son. From 
Augustine: Ver. 17. Great spectacle! to the 
profane a laughing-stock, to the pious a mystery. 
Profaneness sees a King bearing a cross instead 
of a sceptre; piety sees a King bearing a cross, 
thereon to nail Himself, and afterwards to nail 
it on the foreheads of kings.—Ver. 18. Even the 
cross was a judgment seat; for the Judge being 
the middle, one thief, who believed, was pardoned, 
the other, who mocked, was damned: a sign of 
what He would once do to the quick and dead,— 
place the one on His right hand, the other on His 
left.—Ver. 20: These three were the languages 
most known there: the Hebrew, on account of 
being used in the worship of the Jews; the 
Greek in consequence of the spread of Greek 
philosophy; the Latin, from the Roman empire 
being established everywhere.—Ver. 22. QO in- 
effable working of Divine power, even in the 
hearts of ignorant men! Did not some hidden 
voice sound from within, and, if we may say so, 
with clamorous silence,—saying to Pilate in the 
prophetic words of the Psalm, Alter not the in- 
scription of the title ?—Vers. 26, 27. This truly is 
that hour of the which Jesus, when about to 
change the water into wine, said, Mother [Wo- 
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man |, what have Ito do with thee? Mine hour 1s 
not yet come. Then, about to act divinely, He 
repelled the Mother of His humanity, of His in- 
firmity, as if He knew her not: now, suffering 
humanly, He commands with humane affection, 
her of whom he was made Man. Here is a moral 
lesson. The good Teacher shows us by His ex- 
ample that pious sons should take care of ‘their | 
parents. The cross of the Sufferer is the chair 
of the Master:—Ver. 28. He who appeared Man, 
suffered all these things; He who was God, or- 
dered them.——From Curysostom: Ver. ‘17 
He carried the badge of victory on His shoulders, 
as' conquerors do.—Ver. 18. And two others with 
Him; What they did in wickedness was a gain 
to the truth. To convert a thief: on the cross, 
and bring him into paradise, was no less a mir- 
acle than the rending of the rocks.—Vers.'23, 24. 
Behold the sureness of prophecy. ‘The prophet 
foretold not only what they would. part, but 
what-they would-not. They parted the raiment, 
but cast lots for the vesture.—Ver. 25. Observe 
how the weaker’sex’is the stronger; standing by 
the cross when'the disciples fly.—Ver: 26. Though 
there were other women by, He makes no men- 
tion of any of them, but only of His Mother, to 
show us that we should specially honor our 
mothers.—Vers. 26-380. Observe how impertur- 
bable He is during His crucifixion, talking to the, 
disciple of His Mother, fulfilling prophecies, 
giving good: hope to the thief; whereas, before 
His crucifixion, He seemed in fear. The weak- 
ness of His nature was shown there, the exceed- 
ing greatness of His power here... He teaches us 
too, herein, not to turn back, because we may 
feel disturbed at the difficulties before us; for 
when we are once actually under the trial, all 
will be light and easy for us. 

[From Burxirr: Ver. 17. Why could not 
Christ bear His own cross, who was able to bear 
the sins of the whole world, when hanging upon 
the cross? 1. Probably, the Jews’ malice pro- 
vided Him a cross of an extraordinary greatness; 
2. He was much debilitated and weakened, with 
His long watching and sweating the night be- 
fore; 8. The sharp edges of the cross grating 
His late whipped and galled shoulders, might 
occasion the fresh bleeding of His wounds; 4. 
Thereby He gave the world a demonstration of 
the truth of His humanity, that He was in all 
things 1ike unto us.—Ver. 18. It had been a 
sufficient disparagement to our blessed Redeemer 
to be sorted with the best of men, but to be num-~- 
bered with the scum of mankind is such an in- 
dignity as confounds our thoughts.—Ver. 19. 
Pilate, who before was His judge, and pronounced 
Him innocent, is now His herald to proclaim 
His glory.—Pilate did that for Christ which none 
of His own disciples durst do. No thanks. to 
him for this; because the highest services per- 
formed to Christ undesignedly shall neither be 
accepted nor rewarded by God.—Ver. 22. Surely 
the constancy of Pilate at this time must be at- 
tributed to special divine Providence. How 
wonderful was it that he who before was as in- 
constant as a reed, should now be fixed as a 
pillar of brass! [His so called constancy was 
nothing but the natural outworking of the fear 
excited by the threat to accuse him before Cesar; 
his persistence in retaining the inscription would 
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not only gall the Jews but be an effectual bar 
to any charge of his having neglected the Impe- 
rial interests. The true homiletical inferences 
from this passage are that 1. Those who attempt 
to accomplish their ends by improper influences, 
brought to bear on rulers, generally over-reach 
themselves; 2. God over-rules the arts of the 
_ wicked for their own punishment and His glory. 
E. R. C.]—Ver 26. He calls her woman, and not 
mother: not that He was ashamed of, or unwill- 
ing to own her as His mother, but either 1. Fear- | 
ing that calling her by that name should augment 
and increase her grief and trouble, or, 2. To 





intimate His change of state and condition, that, 
being ready to die and return to His Father in| 
heaven, He was above all earthly relations.— | 
Vers. 26, 27. The Lord never removes one com- ; 
fort, and takes away the means of subsistence | 
from His people, but He raises up another in the 


room of it.—Such as are beloved of Christ, shall ; 


be peculiarly honored by Him, and be employed ; 
in the highest services for Him.—Ver. 80. Jt is 
finished: 1. My Father’s eternal counsel concern- 
ing Me is accomplished; 2. The scriptures are 
now fulfilled; 8. My sufferings are now ended; | 
4, The fury and malice of My enemies are now 
ended; 5. The work of man’s redemption and; 
salvation is perfected.—He bowed His head, and 
gave up the ghost: Christ was a volunteer in dying. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 17. Whatever cross 
He calls us out to bear at any time, we must re- 
member that He bore the cross first, and by 
bearing it for us, bears it off fromus in a great 
measure, for thus He hath made Mis yoke easy, 
and His burden light.—Ver. 18. Observe what 
death Christ died; 1. The death of the cross, a | 
bloody, painful, shameful, cruel death; 2. He 
was nailed to the cross, as a sacrifice bound to the | 
altar; 8. He was lifted up, as the brazen serpent, 
hung between heaven and earth, because we 
were unworthy of either, and abandoned by 
both; 4. His hands were stretched out to invite 
and embrace us; 5. He hung upoa the tree some | 
hours, dying gradually in the full use of reason 
and speech, that He might actually resign Himself ' 
asacrifice. See Him bleeding, see Him strugglng, 
see Him dying, see Him and love Him, love Him | 
and live to Him, and study what we shall render. ' 
—Vers. 19, 20. God so ordered it that this (title) | 
should be written in the three then most known 
tongues; intimating thereby that Jesus Christ 
should be a Saviour to all nations, and not to the | 
Jews only; and also that every nation should 
hear in their own tongue the wonderful works of the 
Redeemer.—Vers. 21, 22. An earnest of what 
came to pass soon after, when the Gentiles sub- 
mitted to the kingdom of the Messiah, which the 
unbelieving Jews had rebelled against.—Ver. 
23. While Christ was in His dying agonies, the 
soldiers were merrily dividing His spoils.—Ver. 
26. His speaking to her in this seemingly slight 
manner was designed to give check to the undue 
honors which He foresaw would be given her in 
the Romish Church.—Ver. 27. Those that truly 
love Christ, and are loved of Him, will be glad 
of an opportunity to do any service to Him, or 
His.—Ver. 29. To everlasting thirst we had been 
condemned, had not Christ suffered [thirsted] for 
us.—Christ would rather court an affront than 
see any prophecy unfulfilled. This should sat- 








isfy us under all our trials,—that the will of God 
is done, and the word of God accomplished.— 
Ver. 30. It is finished; that is 1. The malice of 
His persecutors; 2. The counsel and command- 
ment of His Father; 8. The types and prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament; 4. The ceremonial 
law; 5. Sin; 6. His suffering; 7. His life; 8 
The work of man’s redemption. 

[From Scorr: Vers. 17-30. He was wounded 
and scourged that we might be healed; He was 
arrayed with scorn in the purple robe, that He 
might procure for us ‘‘the robe of righteous- 
ness ;” He was crowned with thorns, that we 
might be ‘‘crowned with honor and immortality ;” 
He stood speechless, that we might have an all- 
prevailing plea; He endured torture that we 
might have ‘‘a strong consolation ;” He thirsted 
that we might drink of the waters of life; He 
bore the wrath of the Father, that we might 
enjoy His favor; He *‘was numbered with trans- 
gressors,” that we might be made ‘equal to 
angels ;”’ He died, that we might live forever !— 
Ver. 26. The surest interest in His love will not 
secure our exemption from the sharpest temporal 
sufferings.—Ver. 27. We ought to act as though 
we heard Jesus say from His cross concerning 
this and the other believer, ‘‘ Behold My mother,” 
‘My brother,” ‘‘My sister.” From A PLAIN 
Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 17. And He bearing 
His cross went forth; ‘‘The Jews themselves have 
referred this type (of Isaac) unto that custom: 
for upon the words, ‘And Abraham took the wood 
of the burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac his 
son,’ they have this note,—‘ as a man carries his 
cross upon his shoulders.’ ”’ (Puarson.)— Vers. 19- 
22. «It was not for nothing that Pilate suddenly 
wrote, and resolutely maintained what he had 
written. That title on the cross did signify no 
less than that His royal power was active even 
there; for ‘having spoiled principalities and 
powers, He made a show of them openly, tri- 
umphing over them in it ; and through His death, 
destroyed him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil.’’”? (Pzarson.)—Ver. 23. And thus 
at the very foot of the cross of Christ was enacted 





‘the emblem of that triumph over our Saviour 


which the Powers of Darkness, it may well be 
supposed, by this time thought secure! They 
had slain their great enemy (the devils will have 
already assumed); and their wicked agents may 
now be instigated to ‘‘divide the spoil.” —‘ Be- 
cause Christ’s people cannot be rent and torn 


| by divisions, His tunic, seamless and woven 


throughout, was not rent by them into whose 
bands it fell. Single,—united,—connected,—it 
shows the concord which should subsist among 
as many of ourselves as put on Christ. That 
vest of His declares to us, in a sacrament, the 
Unity of the Church.” (Cyprian.)—Ver. 24. 
«Christ, like Joseph, was about to flee from this. 
evil and adulterous world; and leave His gar- 
ment in its hands.” (WibLIAMs.)—Vers. 26, 27. O 
amazing privilege! thus to have been appointed 
by the Incarnate Word Himself to supply His 
place towards His bereaved mother! How stu- 
pendous a legacy was this for Divine Piety to 
bequeath, and for adoring love to inherit !— 
«The presence of the Godhead in our. Lord’s 
person did not efface and outshine the essential 
feelings of a human heart. It did but quicken 
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and strengthen all those affections and sympa- 
thies which are still left as remnants of the 
heavenly image, and the groundwork of its re- 
newal within us.” (Hosyovuss.)—‘ As Gop, our 
Saviour might have removed His human mother 
to the best of those ‘many mansions’ which are 
prepared for those that love Him. But it was 
as Gop He willed that she should stay awhile on 
earth: while as Man, He both provided a home 
for her such as He could never give her while 
He lived; and called the human feelings of a 
friend into play on her behalf, while He did so.” 
(Hosnovss.)—Ver. 30. He was ‘reclining His 
head as on His Father’s bosom.” (ORIGEN.) 
[From Krummacner: Ver. 17. And He bear- 
tng His cross, etc. It isthus the unhappy world 
repels the Man who entered upon it heralded by 
angels !—It is thus she rewards Him for the un- 
wearied love with which He poured upon her 
the abundance of all conceivable benefits and 
mercies.—Oh, who that is still inclined to doubt 
whether mankind was worthy of eternal perdi- 
tion without the intervention of a Mediator, let 
him cast a look at this path of suffering and 
convince himself of the contrary! For why is 
the Holy One thus dragged along, unless it be 
that we loved sin too ardently not to hate a man, 
even to the death, who made Himself known as 
the deliverer from it.—Had He shrunk back from 
this fatal path, His road to suffering would have 
represented to us that on which, when dying, we 
should have quitted the world. Instead of sol- 
diers, the emissaries of Satan would have escort- 
ed us; instead of the accursed tree, the curse of 
the law itself; instead of the fetters, the bands of 
eternal wrath would have encircled us, and des- 
pair have lashed us with its fiery scourge.—It 
may be that during our earthly pilgrimage we 
are led on similar paths to that on which we see 
Jesus, our Head, proceeding; but Christ has de- 


prived our fearful path of its horrors, our bur- | 
| cross bears for all believers. 
| “* They are not His sins for which the curse is 


dens of their overpowering weight, our disgrace 
and need of their deadly stings, and placed us in 
a situation to say “ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me.” Golgotha—Cal- 
vary—horrifying name—the appellation of the 
most momentous and awful spot upon the whole 
earth. Behold a naked and barren eminence, 
enriched only by the blood of criminals, and 
covered with the bones of executed rebels, in- 
cendiaries, prisoners, and other offscouring of 
the human race. An accursed spot, where love 
never rules, but where naked justice alone sits 
enthroned, with scales and sword, and from 
which every passer-by turns with abhorrence, a 
nocturnal rendezvous of jackalsand hyenas. Only 
think, this place so full of horrors, becomes 
transformed into ‘the hill from whence cometh 
our help,” and whose mysteries many kings and 
prophets desired to see and did not see them. 
Yes, upon this awful hill our roses shall blossom, 
and our springs of peace and salvation burst 
forth. The pillar of our refuge towers upon this 
height. The Bethany of our repose and eternal 
refreshment here displays itself to our view.— 
On that awful mount ends the earthly career of 
the Lord of Glory. Behold Him, the only green, 
sound, and fruitful tree upon earth, and at the 
root of thistree the axe is laid, Whata testimony 
88 








against the world, and what an annihilating con- 
tradiction to every thing that bears the name of 
God and Divine Providence, if the latter did not 
find its solution in the mystery of the representa- 
tive atonement.—Ver. 18. They crucified Him; O 
what a dying bed for the King of kings! As 
often as we repose on the downy cushions of 
peace, or blissfully assemble in social brotherly 
circles, singing hymns of hope, let us not forget 
that the cause of the happiness we enjoy is solely 
to be found in the fact, thas the Lord of Glory 
once extended Himself on the fatal tree for us.— 
The earth rejects the Prince of Life from its sur- 
face, and, as it seems, heaven also refuses Him: 
Though rejected by heaven and earth, yet He 
forms, as such, the connecting link between them 
both, and the Mediator of their eternal and re- 
newed amity.—The moment the cross is elevated 
to its height, a purple stream falls from tae 
wounds of the crucified Jesus, and bedews the 
place of torture and the sinful crowd which sur- 
rounds it. This is His legacy to His Church. 
This rosy dew works wonders. It falls upon 
spiritual deserts, and they blossom as the rose. 
We sprinkle it upon the door posts of our hearts, 
and are secure against destroyers and avenging 
angels. This dew falls on the ice of the north 
pole, and the accumulated frozen mass of ages 
thaws beneath it. Itstreams down on the torrid 
zone, and the air becomes cool and pleasant. 
Where this rain falls, the gardens of God spring 
up, lilies bloom, and what was black becomes 
white in the purifying stream, and what was 
polluted becomes pure as the light of the sun.— 
For our justification nothing more is requisite 
than that, in the consciousness of our utter help- _ 
lessness we lay hold on the horns of that altar, 
which is sprinkled with blood that ‘speaketh 


‘better things than that of Abel.” —‘‘I am cruci- 


fied with Christ,”’ exclaims the Apostle, and by 
these words points out the entire fruit which the 
His meaning is, 


there endured, but mine; for He who thus ex- 
pires on the cross dies for me: Christ pays and 
suffers in my stead.”—The life of the world 
springs only from the death of the Just One.— 
Ver. 19. ‘* What sayest thou, Is this a King?” 
Do not shake thy head, but know that thow art 
wanting in discernment, not He in majesty.— 
Dost thou inquire where is the majesty of this 
King? ‘Truly it exists, although for the time 
hidden, like the glittering gold of the ark be- 
neath the rams’ skins that covered it.—Jesus of 
Nuzareth, tue Kine of the Jews: Yes, it is He. 
Thou mayest recognize Him (as King) by the 
victories He achieves even on the fatal tree, the 
first of which is of a glorious twofold character 
—over Himself and over the infernal tempter. 1. 
Over Himself; 2. Over Satan; He suffers Him- 
self to be wounded in the heel, but at the same 
time breaks the head of the old Serpent. 3. The 
greatest and most wonderful of all—the victory 
of the Lawgiver over the Law. There was no 
want of wish or will in heaven to save us; but 
the right to undertake the great work was want- 
ing—the Jaw put inits protest to our redemption. 
The curse had to be endured; He submitted to 
this and drank the cup of wrath—and when the 
voice of mercy was heard from heaven, the law 
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had nothing to object.—Yes, He is a King! But 
where is His kingdom? He is founding it while 
hanging on the cross. The drops of blood which 
trickle down, are the price He paid to ransom 
His people, and the dying groans which issue 
from His breast, the joyful peal which announces 
the birthday of His Zion.—In His crown of thorns 
He governs the world of spirits and of hearts; 
and the greatest marvels by which He glorifies 
Himself on earth He performs with His pierced 
hands.—Ver. 20. The title was written in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, the three theological lan- 
guages, that all the world may read and under- 
stand.—Vers. 238, 24. A dying-bed presents it- 
self to our view—an individual at the point of 
death—a legacy and the heirs; let us direct our 
attention first io the Zestator, and then to His 
legacy, and heirs; 1. The Testator; Jesus of 
Nazareth—(1) the poorest of the poor, (2) the 
King of the Jews—the King of kings—the Son 
of the Living God—the Alpha and Omega, God 
blessed forever; 2. The Legacy; His clothing— 
(1) the upper garment which symbolizes the out- 
wardly operating fullness of the Saviour’s power 
and life, and in a second signification, the spiri- 
tua] endowment intended for us—this is divisible; 
(2) the vesture or body-coat of the Man of sor- 
rows which He used to wear under the mantle; 
beneath the resplendent robe of His wonderful 
and active life, the Saviour wore another, the 
garment of a perfect obedience—it is the robe 
of righteousness of the Son of God, which is 
symbolized by the coat without a seam (indivisi- 
*le) for which the lot is cast at the foot of the 
eruss; 8. The heirs; (1) the executioners, (2) 
one of the murderers inherits the costly robe,— 
circumstance tells us that no wickedness, 

owever great, excludes unconditionally from 
the inheritance; it only depends upon this, that 
the symbolical position of those executioners, 
with respect to the body should be essentially 
fulfilled in us—1. They know how to value the 
preciousness of the seamless vestment; 2. They 
perceive that only in its pndivided whole it was 
of value; 3. They are satisfied to obtain posses- 
sion gratuitously—without any merit of their 
own.—Vers. 25, 26. In the midst of rage and 
fury, love stands near Jesus in His dying mo- 
ments and lifts up to Him its tearful and affec- 
tionate eye—behold a lovely little company in 
the midst of the bands of Belial, a hidden rose- 
bud under wild and tangled bramble-bushes, a 
splendid wreath of lilies around the death-bed of 
the Redeemer.—In that mourning group you see 
only the first divinely quickened germs of the 
future kingdom of the Divine Sufferer.—Strange 
enough, with one exception, all of them are fe- 
males: the strong are fled—the weak maintain 
their ground; the heroes despair—the timid, 
who did not presume to promise anything, over- 
come the world. If the man’s is the splendid 
deed—the woman’s is enduring patience; if to 
the former belongs the heroism which cuts the 
knot—to che latter (which is the greater of the 
two) belongs the silent self-sacrifice which is 
faithful unto death.—The disciple whom He loved ; 
In these words the Apostle indicates what was 
his pride, his crown, and his highest boast. At 
the same time they point out the source whence 
he derived all his consolation, hope, and 





strength; this source was love—not the love 
with which he embraced the Lord, but that with 
which the Lord embraced him.—He who can 
sign himself the disciple whom Jesus loves has a 
sure guaranty for all that he needs, and for all 
that his heart can desire; he may call himself 
the man that is tossed with tempests, yet if he is 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loves” what more will 
he have?— Woman; It becomes Him not to call 
her Mother now since this term in the Hebrew 
includes the idea of Mistress, while He was just 
preparing, as the Lord of lords, to ascend the 
throne of eternal majesty.—Vers. 26, 27. Behold 
thy Son—Behold thy Mother; These words con- 
tain the record of the institution of a new family 
relationship; in this fellowship Christ is the 
Head, and all His believing people form one great, 
closely-connected family: Let him who would ~ 
envy John the pleasing task of being a support 
to the Mother of Jesus know that the way to the 
same honor lies open to him—Jesus has said, 
‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
which is in heaven, the same is My Mother and 
sister and brother,’ Matt. xii. 50.—Ver. 28. J 
thirst: What was the nature of the distress ex- 
pressed by the cry?—1. Physical; 2. Does it 
not remind of the awful representation of the in- 
visible world portrayed in the parable of Laza- 
rus and Dives?—For what did He thirst? Not 
only for earthly water, but after the full restora- 
tion of His Father’s countenance.—These words 
also solicited from mankind a charitable act.— 
That for which He chiefly thirsts is that He may 
gain us over to Himself—that transgressors may 
be freed from sin; those under the curse, ab- 
solved; those that are bound, liberated.—O that 
you could weep as Peter wept, and like David! 
Such tears are the drink-offering for which the 
Saviour still thirsts.—Ver. 30. Jt ts finished: At 
the very moment when, for the Hero of Judah, 
all seems lost, His words declare that all is won 
and accomplished. Listen! at these words you 
hear fetters burst, and prison walls falling down; 
barriers as high as heaven are overthrown, and 
gates which had been closed for thousands of 
years again move on their hinges.—Every con- 
dition of the work of human redemption has been 
completed with the exception of one which was 
included in them.—If He has paid the ransom, 
how ean a righteous God demand payment a 
second time?—With the heraldic and conquering 
cry, Jt is finished, He turned once more to the 
world. It was His farewell to earth—a farewell 
such as beseemed the Conqueror of Death, the 
Prince of Life, the Governor of all things. He 
then withdrew Himself entirely into connection 
with His God, and turned His face to Him alone. 

[From Jacozsus: Vers. 26, 27. What a Son was 
this, true to His Father in Heaven, and to His 
mother on earth..——From OwxNn: Ver. 18. Je- 
sus in the midst—disgraceful eminence.—Vers. 
26, 27. «*The burden of the world’s redemption 
with all its increasing horror of sin, lies upon 
His soul; boundless anticipations, now gradually 
receding and passing away, of the glory to be 
obtained had filled His spirit, yet He has room 
for the exercise of the minutest care.” (Srrer.) 
—Ver 28. Jesus was conscious that’ He was ful- 
filling a pre-determined series of sufferings, and 
manifested no impatient haste, that they should 
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be endured other than in their allotted place and | shall remain faithful?—Ver. 26. Woman; “She 
time.—Ver. 80. It is finished ; ‘‘All things were} was Taz Woman whose Seed here bruises the 
done which the law required, all things estab-|serpent’s head. What title, then, so fitting at the 
lished which prophecy predicted, all things abol-| present juncture, as this—with its twofold weight 
ished which were to be abrogated, all things ob-| of shame and glory? Woman, Satan’s instru- 
tained in order to be bestowed which had been! ment in bringing sin and death into the world— 
the subject of promise. Allthings—down to the | thereby rendering this cross necessary : Woman, 
last drops of scornful compassion, and compas-: God’s instrument in bringing Him into the world 
sionate scorn, after receiving which Christ’s lips! who is the Righteousness and Life thereof, whose 
uttered this great word—were suffered which ‘cross shall be changed into a crown of rejoicing 
were to be suffered; but therein, at the same for Himself and His redeemed. Surely, it is no 
time, all things were done and accomplished, | marvel if now, whilst the promise made to Eve 
nothing was left wanting. The theology of ages _§ is fulfilled to Mary, the same old word that meets 
has striven to embrace this ‘all’ and to develop ‘us in the story of the fall, resounds from the lips 
it; and strives to +his day in vain to express it ofthe Restorer, the suffering yet victorious Seed’ 
perfectly.” (Sr1Ex.) ~ (EK. M.)—“‘Woman! Thy Saviour spake thy name 

[ Vers. 25, 26. Now there stood by the cross, ete. in His last agony—not harshly, condemningly, 
Is not this symbolic of the great Apostasy (2 as He in justice might have done, but lovingly, 
Thess. ii. 8; Luke xviii. 8, etc.) when only a few compassionately, with fostering care.” (E. M.)] 





V. 


GHRIST THE GLORIFICATION OF DEATH, THE VERY LIFE IN DEATH. THE CORPSE OF JESUS, TO HIS FOES 
AN OBSCURE SIGN OF CALAMITY, TO HIS FRIENDS A MYSTERIOUS PASSOVER-SIGN (A SIGN THAT HE 
IS THE TRUE PASSOVER—LAMB AND THAT SOMETHING MIRACULOUS IS TRANSPIRING WITHIN HIM), 
TO HIS UNDECIDED DISCIPLES A DECISIVE, ANIMATING SIGN. THE HONORABLE BURIAL IN THE 
GARDEN AND IN THE NEW SEPULCHRE. THE FORETOKENS OF THE VICTORY OF CHRIST. 


Cuap. XIX. 31-42. 
(Matt. xxvii. 57-66; Mark xv. 42-47, Luke xxiii. 50-56.) 


31 The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation [it was preparation day, zapa- 
oxevy, comp ver 42], that the bodies should [might] not remain upon the cross on 
the sabbath day [sabbath], (for that sabbath day was a high day [for great was the 
day of that sabbath, jv yap peyddn 4 jpépa éexetvov tod oafBdrov],) besought Pilate 

32 that their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken away. Then came 
the soldiexs [The soldiers therefore came], and brake [broke] the legs of the first, 

33 and of the other which [who] was crucified with him. But when they came to Je- 
sus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake [broke] not his legs: But one of 
the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there [omit there, or 

34 read: there came] out blood and water. 

85 And he that saw it bare record [he that hath seen it, hath born witness, 6 wpa- 
xm¢ pepaptopyxev], and his record [witness] is true [aAy%v7]'; and he knoweth that 
he saith [what is] true [44797], that ye [also, za? Sets] might believe [may believe, 

36 motedonte]. For these things were done [came to pass], that_ the Scripture should 
[might] be fulfilled, ‘A bone of him shall not be broken.’ [Ex. xii. 46; Num. ix. 

37 12; Ps. xxxiv. 20.] And again another Scripture saith, ‘They shall look on him 
whom they pierced.’ [Zech. xii. 10.] 


38 And after this [these things, tadra] Joseph? of Arimathea, being a disciple.of 
Jesus, but secretly [though in secret, or, concealing it, xexpuypévos dé | for fear of the 
Jews, besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave 
him leave. He came therefore, and took the body of Jesus [took away his body]. 

39 And there came also Nicodemus, (which [who] at the first came to Jesus[to him, zpd¢ 
adtdy] by night) and brought (bringing, gépwy] a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 

40 hundred pound weight [a hundred pounds, 4‘rpas, weight]. Then took they [They took 
therefore] the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the 

4\ manner of the Jews is [as is the custom of the Jews] to bury. Now in the place 
where he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre 


[tomb], wherein was never man yet laid [in which no one had ever been laid]. 
i 
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42 There laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews’ preparation day [day]; for the 


sepulchre [tomb] was nigh at hand. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 35—[Cod. Sin. reads éAy 97s, but against most authorities.—P. 8.] 2 2 . 
2 Ver. mes "Iwond ard A pyadacas. In support of the article.A. J. A.; for the omissiop of the second o before 
ém6 A. B.D., etc. [Tischend., Alf., Westcott and Hort omit both articles, and read simply, with NandB: "Iwan ard 


*Aptpabaias .—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 38.—[I read with \.% B. L. X., etc, Lachm., Treg., 


Alf., Westc. and Hort, }A@ev ody Kai Hpev 7b cOyna 


avrod. The text. rec. (with Vulg.) has rod “Ingod instead of avrod. Tischendorf ed. viii., follows the reading of N.*: 
FarSov ody Kai Apov a*zév: “they came therefore and took him away.”—P.8.] 
4 Ver. 41._[A. D. Orig., Tischend., Tregelles and Alf., read ¢7¢@y, was laid; but X. B. Cyr., Westcott read: qv ve- 


Oatmévos, been laid ; comp. Luke xxiii. 53.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 81. The Jews therefore.—The otv 
again characteristically indicates the next con- 
cern which troubled the Jews-as Jews. The ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law was their first 
thought after the work of the crucifixion was 
accomplished. Rupert: Magnifici honoratores Det, 
sum in conscientia mala reposuissent sanguinem Justi. 

That the bodies might not remain on 
the cross [iva wi) wetvy emt T9v oTar- 
oov té copuata)].—On the Roman custom 
see the Commentary on Matthew. The Jewish 
ordinance in regard to the bodies of persons 
hanged on a tree Deut. xxi. 22f.; Josephus, De 
Bello Jud., 1V. 5, 2.Because it was the 
Preparation day [étel tapackevy 7v].— 
I. e. because preparations must be made for 
keeping holy the Sabbath, on which day no 
bodies were allowed to remain hanging on the 
tree.—For great was the (feast-) day of that 
(Paschal) Sabbath [7» yap weydAn 7 juépa 
txeivov rov oaBBatov].—(Comp. chap. 
vii. 87). Elucidating parenthesis. J. e. it was 
not a simple Sabbath of the current year, but 
its sanctity was increased by its falling in the 
Paschal season. This was true of the day in 
any case, whether, in accordance with the view 
of the disharmonists, the first paschal day was 
still to arrive and coincided with the Sabbath 
(Meyer and others), or whether, according to 
the view represented by us, the Sabbath in ques- 
tion fell upon the second Jewish passover-day. 
Meyer thinks that as the second passover-day it 
could have been called peydAy only because, in 
accordance with Lev. xxiii. 10, the feast. of 
sheaves (Wieseler, Synopse, p. 344, p. 885) was 
celebrated on this day (16 Nisan). This refer- 
ence, however, he asserts, John must have indi- 
cated. On the other hand, the first feast-day 
possessed, according to Lev. xxiii. 7-15, the 
character of a Sabbath also. But the case is 
simpler in its bearings. The Sabbath, being 
the principal holiday of the Jews, derived addi- 
tional importance from every other festivity co- 
incident with it, hence also from the second 
solemn passover-day. If, on the other hand, the 
passover-day had been the decisive motive, John 
would not have mentioned the Sabbath as a 
motive. 

That their legs might be broken, etc. 
[‘'va kKateay@orrv* avTav Ta oKédAn kal 
av%Gorv].—Said in a perfectly general way, 
whence it follows that they were hastening the 





* (The aor. with augm. syllab. from xardyvupe, see Butt- 
ann, II. 97, Winer, p. 68 (7 12).—P.-8.] 





removal and as yet possessed no certain know- 
ledge as to the death of Jesus. The shattering 
of the legs with clubs, erucifragium [oxedoxoria], 
was a customary form of accelerating death—a 
procedure as harsh and brutal as crucifixion 
itself (Lactantius, Instit. IV. 26; Lipsius, Ad 
Plaut. 1. 4, 68). It also appears as an inde- 
pendent punishment, Sueton., Aug. 67 [Seneca, 
De Ira, II. 82, ete.]. ‘‘The supervention of a coup 
de grace, by which (not by the erucifragium in it- 
self) death was occasioned, cannot be proved, 
least of all from ver. 34 (contrary to Michaelis, 
Hug and others).” Thus Meyer [p. 633], 
while Tholuck, following Quintil., Declam. VI. 9, 
and other instances in Hug, declares in favor 
of the customariness of the death-stab in cases 
where death seemed to have already taken place, 
but where the soldier wished thoroughly to as- 
sure himself of the fact. In accordance with 
the presentation of our Gospel, the breaking of 
the legs must be conceived of as a deadly pro- 
cess. It is omitted, as the more difficult task, 
in cases where the stab of a lance is sufficient 
to complete the signs of death by means of an 
easy death-stroke. 

Ver. 32. The soldiers therefore came 
[7ASov odv of orpatlatas, k. T.4.].—Two 
soldiers simultaneously break the legs of the 
thief on the right and the thief on the left. With 
Jesus they consider this superfluous—therefore, 
to make assurance doubly sure, they pierce Him 
with the lance. His death is thus doubly and 
trebly warranted: once by the cognition of the 
soldiers, then by the mortal spear-stroke, finally 
by His burial on the part of His friends. From 
chap. xx. 27 Tholuck infers besides: (less se- 
curely) that the wound was the breadth of a man’s 
hand.—The soldier stood with his right hand 
opposite the left side of the Crucified One. 

Ver. 84. Blood and water [kei é&FAVev 
evdd¢ atwa Kai bdwp|.—We must preface 
the explanations of this fact: by the statement 
that the Evangelist looks upon it as one of great 
moment. See ver. 87. [‘*' The strong assevera- 
tions of the Evangelist, show that he regarded 
the circumstance as very extraordinary, perhaps 
as supernatural. He writes of it like a person 
who hardly expected to be believed. . Yet the 
effect he describes is exactly (?) that which we 
now know was most likely to result from preced- 
ing causes. Thus his accuracy of observation 
and the honesty and veracity of his testimony 
are most remarkably corroborated.’ Webster 
and Wilkinson.—P. S.] 

Different explanations: 

1. The modern explanation of the fact as a 
NATURAL phenomenon. This interpretation is 
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made the more difficult by the circumstance that that of a natural phenomenon, there lies the as. 
the blood does not flow out of dead bodies, | sumption that we have to do with a PRIMITIVE 
neither does it separate into blood and water | PHENOMENON, i. e. a unique appearance based 
[or placenta and serum] (as it does in a vessel | upon the unique situation. Meyer [p- 685] says: 
after venesection). | ‘© A natural explanation in a higher sense is as- 
First assumption: Death was produced by the | signed for this phenomenon by Lange (Leben Jesu, 
- spear-thrust, and the forth-flowing of the blood | II. p. 1614f.); he assumes it to be explicable by 
(or of a reddish lymph) must demonstrate | the process of transformation which, as he affirms, 
‘Christ’s corporeality, in contradiction of the! the body of Christ was undergoing. A spinose 
Docetes (Hammond, Kuinoel, Olshausen). This ; conception in which there is not only an absence 
view is combated by the presupposition of the | of clearness” (a fact equally true of the trans- 
disciple and the ancient Church that Jesus was | formation itself, but which, nevertheless, does not 
dead, and by the separation of blood and water. | render that transformation spinose), ‘‘but also 
[See also against this view, Stroud, on the Phy- | imperiling the essential and necessary point of the 
sical Cause of Christ?s Death, p. 141 f. It is cer-| actual death of Jesus” (7. ¢., hazarding its being 
tain, however, that, had Christ not been already ' swallowed upinthe resurrection), ‘‘and moreover 
dead, the infliction of such a wound in the heart | representing the details of the assumed trans- 
by the spear of a Roman soldier must have pro-! formation as occurring in very sensuous and 
duced death; and this fact in any case sets aside. materialistic wise” (say, rather, in bodily and 
the Gnostic docetic view according to which ‘corporeal fashion). Meyer thinks he has war- 
Christ suffered and died-only in appearance, as'rant for citing against this view, 1 Cor. xv. 51- 
well as the older rationalistic view that Christ |53. The following propositions may assist to an 
recovered from the effects of the crucifixion, and apprehension of the case: (1) After the death of 
that His resurrection was merely an awakening | Jesus, either corruption or transformation must - 
from a trance.—P. S.] ‘have been preparing. (2) Corruption He did 
‘Second assumption: The flow of blood and water ; not see, hence it is transformation that was in 
from the body of a dead person is physiologi-' course of preparation. (3) If this was prepar- 
eally explained : | ing, the fact must of necessity make itself known 
a. By the presence of extravasations, or blood- : by a sign transpiring in His wounded body,— 
blisters, in which the globules and serum have | a sign such as we are unacquainted with in other 
become separated one from the other (Ebrard). | corpses. (4) That this sign is a unicum, con- 
b. By the serum in the pericardium (Gruner, | cerning which we can find nothing in the history 
De Jes. Christi morte vera non simulata, ete.,; of extravasations, pericardia, etc. is a circum- 
Halle, 1805), to which yet other serous reser-|stance perfectly in order. 
voirs on the side of the heart may be added (see; 4. The MyruicaL interpretation of Baur and 
Tholuck, p. 489). [The Gruners, two physicians, | others may be passed over (comp. Meyer [p. 687 ]). 
father and son, held that the blood issued from} 5. [SymBoLIcaL and ALLEGORICAL] interpre- 
the heart, the water from the pericardium, 7. ¢. | tations of the phenomenon [which may be con- 
the membrane which envelops the heart. So|nected with either of the preceding ones, es- 
also Kipping (De cruce et cruciariis, pp. 187-195), | pecially with No. 2.—P. S.]. With reference 
Bishop Watson (Apology for the Bible), Barnes, |to 1 John v. 6: Symbol of the two sacraments 
Webster and Wilkinson, and Owen. To this|of grace: Apollinaris, Ambrose (De Sacram. cp. 
theory it is objected that the quantity of liquid|I. agua ut emundaret, sanguis ut redimeret, Au- 
or reddish lymphatic humor in the pericardium | gustine, the R. Catholic exegetes, Luther).* 
is usually so minute as to be scarcely percepti- | Otherwise Baur: The death of Jesus symbolized 
ble. «Haller states that asmall quantity of water, |as the source of spiritual life. Similarly Luth- 
not exceeding a few drachms, has: frequently |ardt. The Evangelist has indeed said nothing 
been found in the pericardium of executed per-|of this meaning himself. He has laid stress 
gons; but, except under very peculiar and mor-;upon the unexpectedness of the phenomenon, 
bid circumstances, the eminent anatomists John | however. 
and Charles Bell deny the occurrence altogether. ; [Other symbolical explanations: (1) Calvin: 
... Naturally the pericardium exhibits scarcely | reference of the dlood to expiation; of the water 
anything which deserves the name of liquid; | to regeneration. He, however, denies the mira- 
but after some forms of violent death, more | culous character of the fact. Isaac Watts; 
especially when attended with obstructed circu- 











“My Saviour’s pierced side 


lation, it may contain a little serum, either pure Per pelGhed Henblewinod> 
or mixed with blood. ... For the statement of By water we are purified 
the Gruners, that after death accompanied with And pardoned by the blood.” 
anxiety the pericardium is full of water, there is Toplady : \ 
no evidence.” Stroud, 1 c. p. 188, 189.—P. 8.] a ia! wa 
2, The apprehension of the fact as a MIRACLE Le ary ie ratie chien flowed, 
{Origen and the ancient Church generally, Meyer, Bo of sin the double cure, 
Luthardt). [Bengel: guod sanguis extut, mirum ; Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 
quod etiam aqua, magis mirum ; quod utrumque sta-) (9) A ecording to E. Swedenborg, blood signifies 


tim, uno tempore, et tamen distincte, maxime mirum. th ; we ; a 
: 5 roceeding Divine truth for the spiritual man 
So also Alford who, with Meyer, stops with the oe ie ak Be te eg eat a 
recognition of a miracle, without indulging in| + (So also Wordsworth (atter the futhers). As kve was 
allegorizing.—P. S ] | taken from the side of sleeping Adam, so the church and 

m) g- ae : hatak ' the sacraments of the eucharist (blood) and baptism (water) 
8. Between the assumption of a miracle unas- | emanated from the pierced side of the crucitied Christ.— 


sisted by any physiological instrumentality, and | Pp, 8.] 
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and water the Divine truth for the natural man. 
(Apocalypse Explained, No. 829).%—P. 8.] 
Appitronat Remarks on the effusion of blood 
and water. This is properly a question for phy- 
sicians to settle, but they differ as much as theo- 
logians. Comp. besides the dissertation of the 
Gruners already quoted, Thomas Bartholinus, De 
Latere Christi aperto, ete.; Hieronymus Bardus, 
Epist. ad Thom. Bartholinum, and the Reply of 
Bartholinus; William Stroud, M. D., The Physical 
Cause of the Death of Christ, 2d ed. with an Appen- 
dix by Sir James Y. Simpson, M. D. (London, 
1871). The last work is probably the best and 
contains more curious information than any other. 
Dr. Stroud, as already mentioned on p. 587, 
traces the physical cause of the death of Christ to 
a sudden rupture of the heart, produced by in- 
tense agony of mind endured in behalf of sinners. 
He uses this verse as an argument for his theory. | 
Rupture of the heart is followed by an effusion | 
of blood (sometimes as much as a quart or much | 
more) into the pericardium, where it quickly 
separates into its solid and liquid constituents, 
“technically called crassamentum and serum, but in 
ordinary language blood and water. The soldier, 
in approaching the body of Christ ang inflicting 
the wound for the purpose either to ascertain or 
to insure His death, would purposely aim at the 
heart, and, transfixing the lower part of the left 
side, would open the pericardium obliquely from 
below; that capsule being distended with cras- 
samentum and serum, and consequently pressed 
against the side, its contents would, by force of 
gravity, be instantly and completely discharged 
through the wound, in a full stream of clear 
watery liquid intermixed with clotted blood, ex- 
actly corresponding to the sacred narrative: 
‘‘and immediately there came forth blood and 
water.” The difficulties of commentators have 
arisen mostly from the gratuitous assumption 
that the blood which flowed from the wound of 
Christ was liquid, and the water pure, and, to 
account for so marvellous an occurrence, recourse 
was had either to miraculous agency, or to other 
equally untenable suppositions. ‘‘ Blood and 
water” simply denote the crassamentum and se- 
rum of blood which has separated into its con- 
stituents. See pp. 399 ff., and the instances 
adduced in illustration. Ewald (Geschichte Chris- 
tus’, 8d ed. 1867, p. 584f.), without entering into 
the matter, likewise assumes that a sudden rup- 
ture of the heart (cin plétzelicher Herzbruch) was 
the immediate physical cause of the death of 
Christ, and explains from it the loud terrible cry 
ef anguish on the cross.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 85. And he that hath seen it hath 
borne witness [[kai 6 éwpakoco pmepap- 
topynkev].— According to Weisse, Schweizer, 
and others, a later reporter, distinguishing him- 
self from John, here betrays himself. But it is 
the Evangelist who himself makes a distinction be- 
tween an oral, evangelistic testimony, continued 
during many years, and his written iteration of 
the same at a later period—conscious that said tes- 





* (There is a Swedenborgian Commentary on the Gospel of 
John by Rev. J. Clowes, 3d ed. London, 1853. 1t has only re- 
cently come into my hands, but presents very little that might 
have been worth quoting in this work. It consists almost 





entirely of extracts from Swedenborg’s writings, bearing on 
the “ spiritual’ sense oi the spiritual Gospel.—P. 8.] 
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timony contains an extraordinary statement. He 
then distinguishes the substance of his testimony 
as essential truth (aAndiv7), because the thing 
must so occur, as a fulfilment of the divine word, 
and the form of his testimony, aAnd;. His testi- 
mony is, however, continually, and so in this 
instance also, designed to produce faith in Christ 
(see chap. xx. 81), namely, the confirmation and 
consummation of his readers’ belief in the higher 
divine nature of Christ. Not, as some have sup- 
posed, that ye may believe in the death of Jesus as 
an event which really transpired (Beza and others) ; 
or in the true corporeality of Christ, in opposition 


ito the Docete (Hammond, Paulus, and others). 


Meyer thinks that Gnosticism might have fas- 
tened even sooner upon the mysterious, eiiigma- 
tical outflow (?). 

Ver. 36. A bone of Him shall not be 
broken [’Ocroty ob ovvtpiBgoerat at- 
+ov].—The first fulfilment of Scripture was of a 
negative sort: it was the fulfilment of the typi- 
cal provision that not a bone of the paschal 
lamb should be broken, Ex. xii. 46; Nu. ix. 12. 
As the suffering Christ was the antitype of the 
paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7), it was necessary that 
this typical trait also should be fulfilled in Him. 

Ver. 37. Whom they pierced ["O povraz 
sic dv &Eexévtnoav|.—(Zech. xii. 10.) The 
elg 6v by attraction in the place of sic éxeivov dv. 
Second, positive fulfilment of a Scriptural pas- 
sage by the spear-thrust. The passage freely 
cited after the original text which the Septuagint 
has weakened (‘Whom they have insulted’), 


Properly: They shall look up to Me oN Whom 


they have pierced. The reading rox found in 


many manuscripts is probably an exegetical cor- 
rection, as it seemed obvious that Jehovah can- 
not be pierced; hence likewise the figurative con- 
ception of the Septuagint. The passage in ques- 
tion is one of the exceedingly pregnant Messi- 
anic passages of the second half of Zechariah. 
The Messiah here appears in the light of the 
self-manifesting Jehovah Himself. The piercers 
are the Jews, standing, however, as representa- 
tives of the whole human race. ‘They have 
pierced Me,” i.e. they have consummated their 
enmity against My highest manifestation and 
approach. <‘‘They shall look upon Me whom 
they have pierced,” 7. e. their eyes shall he 
opened in regard to their conduct and they shail 
perceive whom they have outraged,—they shall 
regret it, or it shall become a matter of regret to 
them. This prophecy has had a general fulfil- 
ment in the turning of the believing world to the 
Crucified One. It shall, however, be fulfilled in 
the most universal sense, in regard to the whole 
world, at the Last Judgment (Rev. i. 7). The 
beginning of this consternation of the world 
upon discovering that it has thrust at God, 
whilst it supposed itself to be piercing a crimi 

nal, in dealing the Messiah the heart-thrust, is 
significantly seen by the Evangelist in the fact 
that. we have been considering. The spear- 
thrust was the final heart-blow and death-blow 
which, after many blows and stabs, the whole 
race of man inflicted upon the Messiah; it was 
therefore the concentrated symbol of His cruci- 
fixion in general. Hence, there immediately 
appeared a sign, such as is not met with in other 
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corpses;—a sign in which the higher nature of 
Christ, the incipient manifestation of His glory, 
announced itself. That which is related con- 
cerning murdered persons, namely, that their 
wounds bleed afresh when the murderers ap- 
proach their bodies, did actually happen here in 
the highest sense. That the phenomenon made 
one of the many signs that perplexed and dis- 
mayed the people at Golgotha, may be securely 
assumed from the prominent mention which this 
occurrence and its effect receive at the hands of 
John. This involves the complete overthrow of 
the natural [rationalistic] explanation. An 
ordinary appearance could not thus have opera- 
ted. See viii. 28; xii. 82; Acts ii. 

Ver. 88. Joseph of Arimathea.—Comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 57. After the Jews had induced 
Pilate to have the bodies taken down, Joseph 
presented his request and arrived at precisely 
the right moment to take the corpse which had 
been accorded him, down from the cross. So 
Meyer rightly, in opposition to De Wette who 
finds a difficulty here, as likewise in opposition 
to Liicke, who apprehends the dpy and 7pev as 
relating to the carrying away of the body which 
the soldiers had taken down. With this inter- 
pretation Meyer asserts that he has settled a 
difference which would otherwise exist, making 
this statement “unauthorized” by the side of 
Luke xxiii. 58; Mark xv. 46. 

About a hundred pounds weight [oc 
Aitpac éxatdv].—See Comm. on Matthew, at 
the parallel passage. [A proof of the greatness 
of their love produced by the death of Christ. 
—P.S. 

Ver. Mo As is the manner of the Jews 
[kadac étvoc goTt rot¢g *lovdaiorg év- 
TagedCecv].—Contrast: The custom of the 
Egyptians, who took out the brain and bowels, or 
at least steeped the body for seventy days in 
natron. See Winer, ‘Embaiming,”’ Meyer. The 
Egyptian anointing was designed for the pre- 
servation of the bodies as mummies: the Jewish 
anointing formed a consecrated and beautiful 
transition of the corpse from death to corrup- 
tion. On the fact that there is nothing surprising 
in the superabundance of one hundred pounds of 
aloes and myrrh for the anointing, see Tholuck. 

Ver. 41. In the place [év 76 ré67o@], we. 
in the district. According to Matt. xxvii. 60, it 
was Joseph’s garden. Comp. Luke xxiii. 53; 
chap. xix. 30; Mark xi. g: : 

Ver. 42. On account of the preparation- 
day [61a THv TapacKevay TOV ’Lovd.].— 


‘An intimation that if haste had not been urgent, | 


they would have given Jesus more honorable 
burial in another place. Thus the very haste 
of the preparation-day was providential. Jesus 
should be interred in a new grave, in a manner 
the most extraordinary. The circumstance must 
serve at the same time to manifest Joseph’s great 
alacrity in sacrifice. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Tue JoHANNEAN RELATION. John omits the 
trait of their rolling a great stone in front of the: 
door of the sepulchre; he does not mention that 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James 
seated themselves over against the sepulchre; 
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that the Jews, with the co-operation of Pilate, 
sealed the sepulchre on the Sabbath and set a 
military watch upon it (Matt.); that Pilate, 
before presenting Joseph with the body of Jesus, 
inquired of the centurion whether Jesus were 
dead (Mark); the approach of a greater number 
of acquaintances to view the death of Jesus; 
the inspection of the sepulchre by the women, and 
their Friday evening preparation of ointments 
for the formal interment of Jesus which they 
appointed to take place after the Sabbath (Luke). 

On the other hand, he brings out the fact that 
Jesus was glorified in His death as the true Pas- 
chal Lamb, glorified no less by another myste- 
rious fulfilment of Scripture, and specially glori- 
fied by the open emergence of His hitherto 
secret disciples, Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
demus, and the princely sepulture which they, 
in pious rivalry of love, have prepared for the 
Lord. 

2. GREAT WAS THE DAY OF THAT SABBATH. A 
stroke of that Jewish hypocrisy which strains 
out gnats and swallows camels, similar to Chap. 
xviii. 28. In removing the bodies, however, 
in accordance with the instinct of an evil con- 
science, they are peculiarly interested in having 
the body of Jesus conveyed ‘‘out of sight and 
mind” of the people; in causing, along with the 
odious Man, the very name of Him, as also their 
work upon Him, to be hurried, with all possible 
expedition, beneath the sod. But here, as in the 
composition of the superscription, contingencies 
occur, which cross, modify and enfeeble their 
plots. They cun not hinder Jesus, upon His de- 
scent from the cross, from being significantly 
distinguished from the thieves and honorably 
sepulchred. : 

3. Pascuan Lams. Yeshall break not a bone 
of Him. On the uncertainty of typology in re- 
gard'to the meaning of this provision, see Tho- 
luck, p. 480. We assume that the provision 
originally belonged to the expression of the most 
hurried preparation of the Paschal Lamb, as at 
the instant of flight or departure. Then at the 
same time it was expressive of the utterly undi 
vided participation of the house-congregation o 
domestic church in fellowship and sacrament 
(Tholuck, p. 480). This type was fulfilled in 
Christ. The hurried removal from the cross— 
an expression of the Sufferer’s speedy transpor- 
tation to glory—prevented the breaking of the 
legs, and henceforth the whole undivided Christ 
should be the spiritual and vital food of the 
Church of His salvation. 

4. Vers. 34 and 37. Blood and water. See the 
Exua. Nores, and Leben Jesu, p. 1611. 

5. The association of Josppu of Arimathea 
and Nicoprmus: a sign showing how the com- 
plete development of malice and unrighteousness 
impels all nobler natures into the camp of 
Christ; and how the darkest hours of the king- 
dom of God are invariably the natal hour of a 
new discipleship. That glory of the Jewish 
world, to which they cleaved, being turned to 
shame in their eyes, they are become free from 
their earthly goods and know not how better to 
spend them than in the service of the love of 
Christ. One offers the abundance of his pre- 
cious spices, which constituted an important 
household treasure among the Orientals; the 
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other offers his garden and his family-vault to 
be the resting-place of an excommunicate, out- 
lawed, crucified Man ; both sacrifice their safety, 
position, authority, their old associations and, 
greatest sacrifice of all, their old Jewish hierar- 
chal pride, and their old Messianic hope and 
entire view of the world. To them all things 
are involved in midnight gloom; but the inno- 
cence and righteousness of Christ they see, shi- 
ning as the broad day in the midst of this dark- 
ness.—Moral loathing and abhorrence of the 
mask of hypocritical godlessness are able to 
burst the strongest bonds of deference to human 
opinions, and to generate the highest sacrificial 
courage. 

6. The pious OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH 
on the part of Jesus’ friends, on the occasion of 
their burial of Him, a testimony against those 


who, with the charge of Sabbath-breaking, in- | 


troduced His persecution unto death. 

7. The REpPOsE or Jesus at once a slumber of 
death and a mystery of transiormation unto 
resurrection. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


See the Door. Norss and the Synoptists. 
From the moment of Jesus’ death, all things 
take a turn.—The glorification of Jesus begins 


with the glorification of His holy corpse: 1. | 


Through special divine protection (break no 
bone); 2. through special heavenly signs (blood 
and water); 8. through special human reverence 
and care (the interment).—God watcheth over 
His own in death as in life.— How, in the fune- 
ral of the Just One, the victory of His life-bat- 
tle is reflected.—The desire of the Jews to re- 
move the bodies from Golgotha: The expression 
of (1) a legal, slavish zeal; (2) an hypocritical 
sanctimoniousness ; (3) a bad conscience.—The 
last heart-thrust which Christ received from the 
world: 1. A collective expression of all that 
the world has done to Him; 2. a pursuing of 
His life into the jaws of death (a violation 
of His corpse); 8. and yet a ‘‘mercy-stroke,”’ 
inasmuch as it is to secure His corpse from 
mutilation; 4. above all, a testimony of God 
to His death and unique nature (His transition 
to a new life).—The two great fulfilments con- 
nected with the one spear-thrust of an unsus- 
pecting soldier: 1. The fulfilment of all the 
types of the Law in one feature (ver. 86). 2. The 
fulfilment of all the words of the Prophets in one 
single prophetic word.—Jesus, the unbroken 
Paschal Lamb for believing Israel, is at the same 
time the pierced Divine Image for unbelieving 
Israel.—The revealing of the Crucified One, the 
repentance of the world.—Nothing but the sight 
of Christ’s breaking heart could melt the heart 
of sin.—The death of Jesus the life of the world: 
1. His falling asleep, her awaking (as His eyes 
close, hers open); 2. the end of His heart-grief, 
the commencement of hers; 3. His corpse, her 
quickening.—The stately sepulture of the Lord, or 
the princely disciples of the Crucified One.—The 
thank-offerings which immediately glorify the 
redemptive and expiatory offering of Christ.— 
The operation of the cross of Christ: 1. Compre- 
hension of the cross; 2. courage for the cross; 
8. sacrifices to the cross; 4. witnesses to the 


cross. —The great calm after the great storm: 1. 
The quiet Sufferer. 2. Thequiet grave. 3. The 
quiet Sabbath. 4. The quiet mystery of life (or 
becoming). 5. The quiet presentiment. 6. The 
quiet turning of all things. 

SrarKeE: Os1anpER: See how hypocrites act! 
fierce sticklers are they for external matters and 
ordinances, but in the weightiest matters, those 
that concern the soul and salvation, they care 
not. for the fear of God. Matt. xxiii. 23.—Quzs- 
NEL: In vain doth the sinner seek to bury the 
remembrance of his sins—sin shall ever rise up 
against him, Jer. xvii. 1; Gen. xlii. 21.—O how 
many think only how to conceal their sins, but 
not to be penitent for them! Job xxxi. 38, 34. 
A foot-soldier, and not a horseman, as painters 
are wont to depict the man who pierced Jesus.— 
Canstuin: Let us look in faith, love and grati- 
tude unto Him whom we ourselves have pierced, 
in order that we may rejoice when He is seen of 
us with our bodily eyes, Heb. xii. 2.—QuESNEL: 
Jesus will come to judgment in the same flesh in 
which He was crucified, that He may confound 
His foes, chap. v. 27; Acts xvii. 81.—Zxistvs: 
Thus God is able to raise up quickly unto His 
people, though they be, with Christ, forsaken of 
all men, persons who interest themselves for 
them with the greatest care and diligence, such 
as they would never have thought on. In sorest 
need, therefore, take heart, Jer. xxxviii. 7 ff.— 
| The love of an upright friend remains constant 
}even in death. Hepincer: Excellent com- 
| pensation of weakness through strength! Abra- 
ham’s faith was great, the thief’s was great, the 
centurion’s was great. The first saw Christ in 
the life, the second in dying, the last in death, 
amid many miracles. But there is nothing to 
surpass Joseph and Nicodemus—they believe on 
Him in the grave. O power of God in the faith- 
ful! O strength in the weak, we praise thee! 2 
Cor. xii. 9.—Godly, wise and brave undertakings 
of a true Christian, though apparently never so 
bold and perilous, are furthered to a good end 
through the help of the Almighty.—Like to like, 
—one lover of Jesus joineth company with an- 
other. Mark this, O man, and do thou likewise, 
Sir. xiii, 20, 21.—Bisu. Tus.: O that yet other 
fearful Nicodemuses might at the cross and in 
the sepulchre of Jesus crucify and bury their 
fear of man; then would amendment be of rapid 
growth in all ranks, Ps. xxvii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
—Though not many rich and noble are called, 
there still are some who willingly lay out their 
possessions in the service of Jesus, Luke vii. 5.— 
Zuisius : O how well do the rich do when they 
spend their riches on Christ, His glory and 
His needy members! that they do good and grow 
rich in good works, 1 Tim. vi. 18, 19.—Os1an- 
DER: We must not carelessly cast away the 
bodies of Christians; such a course is contrary 
to love and the hope of resurrection; but we 
must honorably commit them to the earth.—Gar- 
dens are pictures of death and resurrection— 
graves do suit them well: it is therefore not un- 
fit that church-yards should have trees planted 
along their sides, and that they should be made 
to resemble gardens—OsranpDeER: Christ hath hal- 
lowed our graves and made sleeping-rooms of 
them, in which the bodies rest until they are 








awakened again unto everlasting life, Rom, vi. 4 


CHAP. XIX. 31-42. 





Lisco: Ver. 88. Publicly and boldly doth the 
hitherto timorous love to Jesus now come for- 
ward; it leapeth over all considerations and 
scruples and toucheth the dead body of Jesus 
without any dread of becoming defiled after the 
law, through contact with a corpse, and that the 
corpse of a reputed malefactor. 

Braune: The fear of man is overcome; so 
openly they act. Delay is atan end; they make 
haste. They are not ashamed before all wit- 
nesses to make common cause with the Galilean 
women.—Joseph had had it hewn out for himself 
and Jesus entereth it before him; thus Jesus 
consecrateth the graves of His people, to the end 
that they may dread them the less. 

GossneR: The stab was given by one soldier 
only, and here it says: They have pierced Him. 
How is this? the soldier was but the instrument; 
they, sinners, all of them, from the first to the 
last, did guide the soldier’s hand and the crime 
is imputed to them.—Love now breaketh through 
all fear of man, and where there was most to 
fear, fear vanisheth, so that he dreadlessly es- 
pouseth the cause of Him who was killed on the 
crossand rejected by the whole world,—espouseth 
it, I say, at a time when, to all appearance, there 
was nothing to hope for from Him whom, living, 
he was either ashamed or afraid openly to con- 
fess.—This of itself was a beautiful fruit of the 
death of Jesus, that His secret disciples were 
made open ones, the weak, strong.—The love of 
the Slain Lamb driveth out all fear.—Christ 
liked and deserved a new grave, because He was 
a Dead Man without an equal; for all the chil- 
dren of Adam die from guilt, He guiltlessly. 

Craven: From Avaustine: Ver. 84, That 
blood was shed for the remission of sins, that 
water tempers the cup of salvation.—O death, by 
which the dead are quickened; what can be purer 
than that blood, what more salutary than that 
wound !—Ver. 38. In performing this last office 
to our Lord, he showed a bold indifference to 
the Jews, though he had avoided our Lord’s 
company when alive, for fear of incurring their 
hatred.—Curysostom: Ver. 81. The Jews who 
strained at [out] a gnat and swallowed a camel, 
after their audacious wickedness, reason scrupu- 
lously about the day.—Ver. 84. When thou ap- 
proachest the awful cup, approach as if thou 
‘wert about to drink out of Christ’s side.—From 
TuRopHyLact: Ver. 84. To please the Jews, they 
pierce Christ, thus insulting even His lifeless 
body. But the insult issues in a miracle; for a 
miracle it is that blood should flow from a dead 
body.—Ver. 40. Even now, in a certain sense, 
Christ is put to death by the avaricious, in the 
person of the poor man suffering famine. Be 
therefore a Joseph, and cover Christ’s naked- 
ness.—From Hersert: Ver. 84, Pierced His 
side ; 


If ye have anything to send or write, 
(I have no bag, but here is room) 
Unto My Father’s hand and sight 
(Believe Me) it shall safely come. 
That I shall mind, what you impart; 
Look, you may put it very near My heart. 
Or if hereafter any of My friends 
Will use me in this kind, the door 
Shall still be open; what he sends 
I will present, and somewhat more, 
Not to his hurt. Sighs will convey 
Anything to Me, Hark, despair, away. 
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[From Burxirt: Ver. 81. Hence note the 
cursed hypocrisy of these Jews; they look upon 
themselves as strictly bound to observe an out- 
ward ceremony, but their consciences never 
scruple to violate the most weighty precepts of 
the moral law.—Ver. 84. No cruelty was omitted 
towards Christ, either dead or alive, which might 
testify the great desert of our sin, nor was there 
any needful evidence wanting, which might make 
clear the truth of Hisdleath.—Vers. 38-42. Grace 
doth not always make a public and open show 
where it is; but as there is much secret treasure 
unseen in the bowels of the earth, so is there 
much grace in the hearts of some saints, which 
the world takes little notice of.—We read of none 
of the apostles at Christ’s funeral; fear had put 
them to flight; but Joseph and Nicodemus ap- 
peared boldly: If God strengthen the weak, 
and leave the strong to the prevalency of their 
own fears, the weak shall be as David, and the 
strong as tow. —Ver. 41. A sepulchre in a garden, 
to expiate Adam’s sin committed in a garden.— 
Ver. 42. Of what use our Lord’s burial is to us 
His followers: It shows us the amazing depth of 
His humiliation, from what and to what His love 
brought Him, even from the bosom of His Father 
to the bosom of the grave. It may also comfort 
us against the fears of death; the grave could 
not long keep Christ, it shall not always keep us; 
it was a loathsome prison before, it is a perfumed 
bed now; he whose head is in heaven, need not 
fear to put his feet into the grave. Awake and 
sing, thou that dwellest in the dust, for the en- 
mity of the grave is slain by Christ. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 31. Passover Sabbaths 
are high days; sacrament-days, supper-days, 
communion-days, are high days, and there ought ~ 
to be more than ordinary preparation for them, 
that these may be high days indeed to us, as the 
days of heaven.—The pretended sanctity of hypo- 
crites is abominable; they made no conscience 
of bringing an innocent and excellent person to 
the cross, and yet scrupled letting a dead body 
hang upon the cross.—Ver. 82. One of these 
thieves was a penitent, and had received from 
Christ an assurance that he should shortly be 
with Him in paradise, and yet died in the same 
pain and misery that the other thief did: the ex- 
tremity of dying agonies is no obstruction to the 
living comforts that wait for holy souls on the 
other side of death.—Ver. 33. Whatever devices 
are in men’s hearts, the counsel of the Lord shall 
stand :—It was fully designed to break His legs, 
but, God’s counsel being otherwise, see how it 
was prevented.—Ver. 84. Through this window, 
opened in Christ’s side, you may look into His 
heart, and see love flaming there, love strong as 
death ; see our own names written there.—When 
Christ, the second Adam, was fallen into a deep 
sleep upon the cross, then was His side opened, and 
out-of it was His Church taken, which He es- 
poused to Himself.—The blood and water that 
flowed out of it were significant: 1. Of the two 
great benefits which all believers partake of 
through Christ—justification and sanctification ; 
blood for remission, water, for regeneration ; 
blood for atonement, water for purification; 2, 
Of the two great ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.—Now was the rock smitten (1 Cor. 
x. 4), now was the fountain opened (Zech. xiii. 1), 
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now were the wells of salvation digged, Is. xii. 8. 
Here is the river, the streams whereof make glad the 
city of God.—Ver. 86. Christ our passover is sacri- 
ficed for ws, 1 Cor. v. 7. Ide is the Lamb of God 
(John i. 29), and, as the true Passover, His bones 
were kept wnbroken.—Vers. 38-42. Come and see 
a burial that conquered the grave, and buried it; 
a burial that beautified the grave, and softened 
it for all believers!—Ver. 38. It was Joseph’s 
honor that he was a dtsciple of Christ, his 
weakness that he was so secretly,—Some who 
in lesser trials have been .timorous, yet in 
greater have been very courageous. — The 
impotent malice of those that can but censure, 
and revile, and clamor, is sometimes more 
formidable even to wise and good men than one 
would think.—When God has work to do, He can 
find out such as are proper to do it, and spirit 
them for it.—Vers. 39, 40. Since God designed 
honor for His body, they would put honor upon 
it.—Vers. 40, 42. In conformity to this example, 
we ought to have regard to the dead bodies of 
Christians. The resurrection of the saints will 
be in virtue of Christ’s resurrection, and there- 
fore in burying them we should have an eye to 
Christ’s burial.—Ver. 41. In a garden Christ 
began His passion, and from a garden He would 
rise, and begin His exaltation.—He was buried 


in a new sepulchre: this was so ordered, 1. For ; 


honor; He that was born from a virgin-womb, 
must rise from a virgin-tomb; 2. For the con- 
firming of the truth of His resurrection.—Ver. 
42. What is to be done on the evening before 
the Sabbath, should be so contrived that it may 
neither intrench upon Sabbath-time, nor indis- 
pose us for Sabbath-work. 

[From Scorr: Vers, 31-42. Comparing the 
sacred oracles with the events which occur in 
the Church and in the world, our faith will be 
increased even by the most discouraging trans- 
action.—From A Puain CommMENTARY (Oxford): 
‘Tf the Jews that stood by said truly of Him at 
Lazarus’ grave, Behold how He loved him! when 
He shed a few tearg out of His eyes; much more 
truly may we say, Behold how He loved us! 
seeing Him shed both blood and water in great 
plenty out of His heart.” (Bishop AnpREwss.) 
—Vers. 38-42. Surely, this entire history has 
consecrated expensive funerals, and given a 
solemn sanction to care bestowed on burial- 
places, forever ! 





[From Krummacuer:’ Ver. 84. In the water 
and the blood are represented the most essential 
blessings of salvation: the water has a remote 
reference to baptism, but it chiefly symbolizes 
the moral purifying power of the word of Christ; 
the blood points out the ransom paid for our 
guilt, as well as the atoning sacrifice.—The blood 
flowed separately from the water; justification 
must not be mingled with, much less exchanged 
for, personal amendment.—Vers. 38, 89. Mar- 
vellous things occur in the vicinity of the cross. 
Two individuals, belonging to the first ranks in 
society, who, when Jesus still walked abroad in 
the majesty of His supernatural acts did not ven- 
ture to make known their favorable impression 
respecting Him,—now, that the termination of 
His course seems to have stamped Him as a 
pitiable enthusiast, honor Him as their King 
before all the people. The germ of faith which, 
all at once, manifests itself so gloriously and so 
fully developed, had long lain in their hearts; 
from out of the thunder-cloud that brooded over 
Calvary, abundant grace has proceeded.—Christ 
crucified must be the object of our affections ; 
therefore detach Him from the accursed tree, 
and deposit Him in your hearts, as your only 
consolation in life and death.—Ver. 42. There 
they laid Jesus; The curse is removed from a 
sinful world, Deut. xxi. 22, 23.—Christ by His 
burial has consecrated and shed light upon the 
darkness of our graves.—From Jacosus: Vers. 
84, 35. Our faith weeps, yet triumphs, as it 
sees the death-blow fall upon our Substitute, for 
in this we see our release. | 

[Worpsworru, on ver. 41: “Christ changes 
the valley of the shadow of death into a garden. 
Christ’s human body was laid in a natural gar- 
den. His human soul was in a spiritual garden 
(Luke xxiii, 43), and by His death and burial 
He has prepared a garden for the souls and bodies 
of all who depart hence in the Lord; and He 
will make them to be like the dew of herbs (Isa. * 
xxvi. 19), and to rise up and blossom in a glori- 
ous spring time. He provides Paradise, or a 
garden, for the departed soul (Luke xxiii. 43), 
and He makes the grave itself to be a garden of 
Paradise; from which at the great Day the 
bodies of the faithful, which have been sown in 
hope, will rise in vernal beauty, and be united 
Ps] in unfading glory to their souls.”— 
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SEVENTH SECTION. 


The finished victory of Christ over the world and the kingdom of darkness, and 
His manifestation in the circle of His disciples. Christ demonstrates His 
victory by banishing the last remnants of darkness, grief and unbe- 
lief from His Church and making it sure of His resurrection. 


Cuar. XX. 


Vie 
HOW THE RISEN ONE DOTH BY THE GRAVE-SIGNS PREPARE HIS PEOPLE FOR THE SIGNS OF HIS LIFE. 


Cuap. XX. 1-10. 
(Matt. xxviii. 1-15, Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-12.) 


1  [And, or, But on] The first day of the week [sabbath week] cometh Mary [the 

4] Magdalene early, when [while] it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre [to the tomb], 

2, and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre [out of the tomb]. Then she 

runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other disciple whom Jesus loved 

[as a friend, ég¢er]’, and saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord’ out of the 

3 sepulchre [tomb], and we know not where they have laid him. Peter therefore 

went forth [&7a%ev], and that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre [and were 

4 going toward the tomb, xa jpzovrto ei¢ TO pyypetov]. So they ran [And they 

were running, érpeyov dé] both together: and the other disciple did outrun [poé- 

5 dpape] Peter, and came [748] first to the sepulchre. And he stooping down, and 

looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. [And stooping down, 

6 he seeth (xapaxi#as* Biézer) the linen clothes lying; yet he did not go inj. Then 

cometh [also}* Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, [tomb] and 

seeth the linen clothes lie [and beholdeth the linen clothes lying, x. Bewpet® ta ddvt0 

7 xsiveva, comp: ver. 11]. And the napkin, that was about his head, not lying with 

8 the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself. Then [Then therefore, 

zéte ody] went in also that [the, 6] other disciple, which [who] came first to the 

9 sepulchre [tomb], and he saw, and believed. For as yet they knew not [or, For 

not even yet did they know, oddérw yap 7eccav] the Scripture, that he must rise 

10 again from the dead. Then [So] the disciples went away again unto their own 
[omit own] home. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—[rdv Py ptoy is the usual reading. Some Greek MSS., as Augustine observes (Tract in Joa. cxx. 6), insert 


Lov, dominum meum.—P. 8. neon : : 
2 Ver. 2._| Loved as a friend, épéde, comp. xi. 3. Otherwise Sy jydma, xix. 26; xxi.7, 20.—P. S.] 
3 Ver. 5.—|mapaxvmrev is to stoop down or to bend forward, in order to look at any thing more closely. The intention 


the E. V. has expressed here (and ver. 11) by adding in italics and looking in.—P. 8.] 
4 Ver. 6.—|The first xat is omitted in the text. rec. with A., but is supported by S.% B. L. X. and the XI. century sup- 


plement of Cod. D. (see Alford).—P. 8.]} 
5 Ver. 6.—{The E. V. obliterates the difference between BaAé¢rex (sieht), the cursory glance of Ji ohn, ver. 5,and the stronger 


Ocwpet (beschaut), the intense gaze of Peter, ver. 6. See Tittman, Synon. p. 111 sq. 120 sq. The more minute distinction 
between xe(ueva 72 006mc, ver. 5, and Ta b06via Keiueva, ver. 6, cannot be rendered in English and does not affect the sense. 


The position of o@évca in ver. 6 corresponds to rd covddptov, ver. 7.—P. 8.] 


principal features of the history stand out all 
the more sure.” So also Alford zm loc., who sees 
EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. in the very failure of harmonistic attempts a 

On the various presentations of the resurrec- | strong corroboration of the truth of the evan- 
tion-history see Comm. on Matthew [p. 541, Am. | gelical narratives.  “ It is quite impossible that 
Ed, The literature, p.542]. In particular also | so astounding an event, coming upon various 
Doedes, De Jesu in vitam reditu, 1841 ; Tholuck, | portions of the body of disciples from various 


Glaubwiirdigkeit der evang. Gesch., 5. Abschnitt. 
Ebrard, p. 575; the author’s Leben Jesu, II. 38, 
p- 1669. 

[On the chronology of the events of the Re- 
surrection Meyer says (p. 643 note): ‘It is im- 
possible to harmonize the differences between 


-John and the Synoptists, and those between 
the latter, but the grand fact itself and the 





quarters and in various forms, should not have 
been related, by four independent witnesses, in 
the scattered and fragmentary way in which we 
now find it. In the depth beneath this varied 
surface of narration rests the great central fact 
of the resurrection itself, unmoved and immova- 
ble. As it was this above all other things to 
which the Apostles bore their testimony, s0 in 
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their testimony to this we have the most remark- 
able proof of each having faithfully elaborated 
into narrative those particular facts which came 
under his own eye or were repeated to himself 
by those'concerned. Hence the great diversity 
in this portion of the narrative:—and hence I 
believe much that is now dark might be explained, 
were the facts themselves, in their order of oc- 
currence, before us. Till that is the case (and I 
am willing to Welieve that it will be one of our de- 
lightful employments hereafter, to trace the true 
harmony of the Holy Gospels, under His teaching 
of whom they are the record), we must be con- 
tent to walk by faith, and not by sight. We must 
also remember in this case, that our Evangelist 
is selecting his points of narrative with a special 
purpose,—to show us how the belief of the dis- 
ciples was brought out and completed after the 
unbelief of Israel; comp. vers. 30, 31.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. The first day of the Sabbath- 
week [r7 dé wid Tov ca BBatwr].—On 
the wia [—7pdory, see Mark xvi. 9] rdév oaf- 
Batov [odB8Bara—week], see Comm. on Mat- 
thew, chap. xxviii. « [p. 544]. [The first day 
of the week is now properly called, on account. 
of the Lord’s Resurrection, the Zord’s Day, 7 
xupiaky tuépa (Apoc. 1.10). It has taken the 
place of the Jewish Sabbath: the substance re- 
mained (weekly day of holy rest), the form 
changed (from the seventh to the first day of the 
week) with reference to the great fact of the 
Resurrection whereby our redemption or the 
new creation was completed. On that day the 
Lord appeared to His disciples with His peace- 
greeting, and on that day He sent His Holy 
Spirit, and founded the Christian Church. The 
Christian Sabbath blends the memories of crea- 
tive and redemptive love, is the connecting link 
between paradise lost and paradise regained, the 
continuation of Pentecost, and the preparation 
and pledge of the eternal Sabbath-feast (caBGa- 
tiouoc, Heb. iv. 9) in heaven.—P. S.] 

Cometh Mary the Magdalene. — See 
Comm. on Matthew, chap. xxviii. [540 ff.], par- 
ticularly chap. xxvii. 61 [534, 587]. [On Mag- 
dalene see my notes on John xi. 2, pp. 340, 341. 
Also the beautiful Easter hymn, ‘Pone luctum, 
Magdalena!” *‘Mary! put thy grief away,” or, 
‘¢Still thy sorrow, Magdalena,” in Daniel’s Thes. 
hymnol., II. 865, and my Christ in Song, Lond. 
ed. p. 200ff.—P.S]. The exclusive mention of the 
“Magdalene finds its explanation not simply in 
the fact that John received the following report 
from her lips (Tholuck), but also in the desire 
of the Evangelist to make her peculiar experi- 
ences illustrative, in concrete form, of a chief 
manifestation of the Risen One; a similar mo- 
tive induces his detailed description of the ex- 
perience of Thomas, That she, moreover, did not 
go alone to the grave, is demonstrated by the oida- 
pev ver. 2; though, according to Meyer, Briick- 
ner and Ebrard [ Alford], this expression sprang 
from the fellow-feeling of those nearest to Jesus. 
Tholuck rightly rejects this interpretation of the 
plural, since she is speaking to disciples who are 
as yet ignorant of the grand fact which she an- 
nounces—viz. the absence of the Lord’s body 
from the sepulchre. Meyer groundlessly makes 
a counter-poise of the ov« olda ver.18. [In ver. 
13 Mary Magdalene speaks in her own name]. 
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Early, it being yet dark [7 pwi, oxoriac 
étce otonc].—From this touch, compared with 
the account of Mark, chap. xvi. 2, ‘‘at the rising 
of the sun,”’ it is clearly proved that she, in the 
impatience of her longing, must have hastened 
in advance of the other women, Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome. [So also Luthardt and — 
Ewald]. See Comm. on Mark [p. 156 Am. Ed.] 

The stone lifted away (moved away) out 
of the tomb [SAémee tov Aidvov Hppméevor 
éx Tov wvypetov—the stone had been fitted 
into the mouth of the tomb which was hewn in a 
rocky elevation, see Mark xy. 3, 4.—P. S.].—The 
stone now lies sideways by the opening of the 
tomb, which is conceived of as a perpendicular 
excavation. See Comm. on Mark [p. 156 Am. Ed. ] 

Ver. 2, And cometh to Simon Peter, 
and to the other disciple.—A character- 
istic historical trait. So soon as she perceives 
the opening of the sepulchre, like lightning comes 
the thought—the body is stolen;—so deep is her 
conception of the unfathomable iniquity and 
treachery of the foe. Women usually seek counsel 
and help from men. We need not (with Bengel) 
infer from the repetition of the xai mpéc, that the 
two disciples were not together. Mary was in 
want not only of the one, but also of the other. 

Whom Jesus loved [asa friend, 6v é¢i- 
Aet 6’Lno0%vc].—Whom He honored with His 
particular friendship. The other disciple: See 
chap. i. 85-40; chap. xviii. 15; xx. 8. Whom 
Jesus loved: Chap. xiii. 28; xix. 26; xxi. 7; 
ver. 20. 

They have taken away the Lord [7pav 
TOv Kvptov é~Ek TOV pwvypmetov].—A fore- 
judgment of fear in the love not yet perfect; an 
error, starting up and vanishing on the way to 
truth. 

Ver. 4. So they both were running to- 
gether [érpeyvov dé of dbo duov. Mark 
the change of the aorists and the descriptive im- 
perfects in vers. 38 and 4; comp. ch. iv. 30. The 
characteristic details, vers. 4-8, the liveliness, 
circumstantiality, and inner truth of this narra- 
tive betray unmistakably an eye-witness. Such 
things cannot be invented.—P. S.] A lively 
picture of their excitement. The going turns to 
running, the moderate running to a running with 
all their might, in which John takes the lead of 
Peter. The characteristicalness of these facts, 
presented in accordance with the lively recollec- 
tion of John, is uninventibly striking and signi- 
ficant. We cannot, however, infer that Peter, 
as the elder, possessed less of general physical 
strength (Tholuck). Elasticity in running is a 
quality peculiar to youth. According to Lampe 
and Luthardt, Peter’s consciousness of guilt 
helped to make him slower. This assumption, 
truly, is not vindicated by ver. 6. And yet at 
that moment, at sight of the empty sepulchre, the 
pressure on heart and conscience which weighed 
him down, perchance, at first, might be lifted. 

Ver. 5. Yet he did not go in [ot pévroz 
elogzAdev].—On the way to the tomb, John’s 
pace was more winged than that of Peter. On 
reaching the grave, however, he seems to be 
fettered first by the fear of a sad discovery, then 
by awe, and his astonishment at the orderly dis- 
posed linen clothes, ze. the sign of the forebod- 
ing of another issue than that conjectured by 
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Mary Magdalene. According to Ammon, his en- 
trance was prevented by a fear of defilement; 
according to Meyer, by natural dread. The 
former view is contradicted by his stooping 
down; the latter by his narrow observation of 
the signs in the sepulchre. The contemplative 
disciple stands still, lost in meditation upon the 
new signs. Now, therefore, Peter steps forward, 
as the one endowed with more practical decision, 
and goes before him into the sepulthre. Pre- 
cisely similar is the trait presented chap. xxi. 7, 
where John isthe first to recognize the Lord, 
Peter the first to hasten to him by swimming. 
Hence, it would seem, Peter alone is mentioned 
Luke xxiv. 12. (By Strauss and Baur this trait 
is explained as originating in tendencies in favor 
of John.)—Aorist, Imperfect, and Present forms 
alternate right significantly in this lively narra- 
tive.—And he beholdeth, Sewpei, in contra- 
distinction to the @Aémeze of John—the three 
signs in thesepulchre giving proof ofa thoroughly 
tranquil occurrence, in contrast to a tumultuous 
ravishment: 1. The grave-clothes are not car- 
ried away as they naturally would have been if 
the body had been stolen. 2, The linen-clothes 
and the napkin, which latter enwrapped the head 
(see chap. xi. 44; Luke xix. 20), are separated 
and laid away in an orderly manner. 38. The 
napkin is even lying, wrapped together, in a 
place by itself. 

Ver. 8. Then went in, therefore, the 
other disciple also [rére obv eiogAvde 
Kat 6 GAAocg padytnce 6 EAVoY TPaToe 
eic¢ TO wpvymeiov].—The precedence of Peter 
puts an end to John’s fear, or rather, as we 
think, to his contemplative standing still. Hither- 
to he seems to have been disturbed by not seeing 
the head-cloth from his station on the outside of 
the sepulchre, because of its being laid in a 
separate place. 

And he saw and believed [kai elde 
kal émiotevoev].—These signs were sufficient 
to make him believe in the resurrection of Jesus, 
He believed, differently construed: 1. What 
Magdalene reported ( Augustine, Theophylact, 
Erasmus, Luther, Bengel and others). 2. The re- 
surrection signs (Chrysostom, Euthymius, Liicke 
and others). 

Ver. 9. Por not even yet did they under- 
stand the scripture [ovdémrw yap jderoar 
Tv ypagoyy Ore det avtov ék veKkpav 
avaot#vac—comp. Ps. xvi. 10; cx.; Isa. liii. 8, 
10; Zech. vi. 12, 18; Acts ii. 24 ff. ; viii. 32, 83]. 
The declarations of Jesus concerning His re- 
surrection could.not have become absolutely 
doubtful to them, except in reference to their 
literal meaning. A figurative interpretation so 
readily suggested itself to their little faith, re- 
collecting, as they did, the figurative phraseology 
in which Jesus was wont to express Himself. 
Therefore we need not suppose, with Meyer, 
that His declarations were not so distinct as re- 
ported by the Synoptists. The Johannean 
ones see chap. ii. 21; viii. 28; x. 18; xii. 24, 32; 
the farewell-discourses. Their understanding 
of the Old Testament was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to induce them, on the strength of its 
predictions, to expect a literal resurrection of 
the Messiah. Yet but these signs, here given, 
were needed to give John the resurrection faith, 


and henceforth the meaning of the Scripture 
might become entirely clear to them. See Luke 
xxiv. 26ff., 46; Acts i.8. Tholuck: ‘ Whilst 
this their morevecy, though a religious one, did 
nevertheless rest on the sensuous substratum of 
appearance [ocular evidence], that upon the 
foundation of Scripture was the higher, for it 
mediated a consciousness of what the idea of a 
crucified Messiah demanded.” 

Ver. 10. So the disciples went away 
again unto their home [a77A0o0v ov» 
radAcv tpd¢ avtorve of pavdtyrai).— 
Anxiously they awaited the further issue; John 
tranquillized at bottom. It is not stated that 
Peter also believed already. Probably the spe- 
cial appearance of Jesus, vouchsafed him on that 
Easter-day (Luke xxiv. 84; comp. ver. 12; 1 
Cor. xv. 5), served not ouly for his personal 
tranquillization in respect of his fault, but also 
for the confirmation of his faith. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The diversities, like the intertwinings, of the 
single features of the resurrection history in the 
accounts of the four Evangelists, are the highest 
proof of the truth and the infinitely powerful effect 
of the fact: a portrait of the highest stirring of 
soul and spirit in humanity. A real Haster- 
motet. Thus do different combatants report con- 
cerning the culmination of the battle and the 
form of the victory. 

2. The resurrection of Christ had not only to 
burst through the bonds of death, the closed gate 
of the sepulchre, and the seal and the guard of 
the world, but also the grief and little faith of the 
disciples. (See my book: Der Herr ist wahrhaftig ’ 
auferstanden: die Losung der christlichen Gemeinde 
unserer Zeit. Ziirich, 1852.) The belief in the 
resurrection, far from issuing, as a mythicized 
idea, from an enthusiastic hope of the disciples, 
as Strauss has affirmed, was obliged to force its 
passage through something entirely opposite, 
namely the disconsolateness of the disciples. Of 
a truth, supreme salvation is nigh unto extreme 
hopelessness, if the latter do not precipitately 
rush upon the sword but wait patiently for the 
Lord,—then, however, salvation comes to hope- 
lessness always from above, as a gift of deliver- 
ance; hopelessness may prophesy of salvation, 
may prepare a worthy place for salvation, but it 
cannot be the parent of it. In face of the resur- 
reetion, however, unbelief concentrates and con- 
summates itself, in seeking here to reduce the 
highest fact of the highest energy of life to a 
bare idea and symbolism of life; in seeking in 
this passage, where the union betwixt personal 
and actual life and the idea of life celebrates its 
consummation, to perpetuate the Adamitic con- 
flict between idea and fact. See l Cor. xv. 

3. The grand subjective revolution, prepared on 
the first Easter-day in the soul-life of the hope- 
less band of disciples, and upon which the es- 
tablishment of the Christian Church rests, pre- 
supposes the grand objective revolution of things 
in the life of the Lord: the resurrection. And 
this individual revolution in the life of the Lord 
is at the same time, in respect of its dynamical 
working as well as its ideal value, the universal 
revolution of things in the life of humanity, Eph. 


. the truth and the faith. 
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i. 19 ff. Christ’s resurrection our resurrection. 
Ullmann: Was setzt die Stiftung der Kirche Christi 
durch einen Gekreuzigten voraus? Stud. u. Krit. 
1882, III. 579. 

4, The resurrection attested and glorified itself 
as a divine fact, most of all by the thorough 
change which it effected in the view of the cross- 
death and sufferings of Jesus, and, indirectly, in 
the view of the cross and death in general. By 
it the cross of the curse is become the cross of 
reconciliation,—the sign of the deepest disgrace, 
the sign of highest honor. 

5. The portrait of the Magdalene in her transi- 
tion from deepest desolation to supreme joy. She 
was fitted, in her loving grief for the Lord and 
His body, to become the first Easter messenger. 

6. The hasting of the Magdalene to Peter and 
John, and the cleaving together of these two 
gives us an impression of the gentle, placable 
spirit which the suffering of Christ had developed 
in the hearts of the disciples. Peter is not 
shunned now by a Magdalene’s and a John’s en- 
thusiasm for the Lord, although he has denied 
Him,—for he is a repentant Peter. In a similar 
manner the whole band of disciples bear with 
the doubting Thomas until he has arrived at the 
full resurrection faith. 

7. The perplexed, excited, hurrying, running 
disciples are first composed by the order in the 
empty sepulehre of Jesus. They feel that there 
a calm spirit has ruled. And here is presented 
to us in concrete touches the whole contrast of 
the calm, mysterious resurrection of Jesus and 
the immeasurable commotion confronting it in 
the circle of disciples; primarily a commotion 
full of anguish,—stormy ; then growing calmer, 
yet still fluttering. The life of the Risen One is 
infinitely calm and tranquil in its self-certitude, 
blissfully moving within itself, like God Himself. 
As Christ held it no robbery to be equal with 
God, neither did He think it robbery to be risen. 
His heart is become celestially tranquil and firm, 
the spiritual fixed star of the spirit-realm ; hence 
the fixed point that, with mighty shock, moves 
and transforms the whole human world. 

8. The characteristics of Peter and John (see 
Exra. Nore to ver. 5) on the way of their glori- 
fication. 

9. The first sign of the resurrection is the stone 
rolled away; the annihilation of the wicked 
counsel of the world, the frustration of the league 
of the powers of this world, the annulment of all 
the old authorities that rise in rebellion against 
(Ps. ii. ; Acts iv. 25 
ff.; Eph. i. 21.) The second sign of the resur- 
rection is the empty sepulchre. The grave kept 
not the body of Christ; that body is ravished 
from it along with His spirit. The personal 
principle is not swallowed up by matter ; it ele- 
vates and preserves matter by its dynamic power, 
making it its heavenly organ. The third sign of 
the resurrection are the fairly disposed and or- 
dered grave-clothes, as a sign of the ruling of 
the highest, clearest presence of mind amid the 
horrors of the night-dark sepulchre. The spark 
of faith of both Apostles kindles at this sign. 

10. As the Scripture (of the Old Testament) 
prophetically points forward to the facts of the 
life of Jesus, so the life of Jesus points back to the 
Scripture concerning the future resurrection. 
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The life of Jesus the key to the Old Testament. 
Special consideration must be directed to Scrip- 
ture sayings such as Ps. ii.; Ps. xvi.; Ps. ex.; 
Is. liii. 11; Dan. ix. 25. To types such as Gen. 
xxii. Jonah. Sayings in regard to death, such 
as Is. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; comp. Acts ii. 25- 
84; chap. viii. 82, 83; chap. xiii. 38, 85. 

11. Then the disciples went home again. The 
walk from the tomb of the Risen One a going 
home in a higher sense. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


See the Synoptists, Matthew, Mark, Luke. 
The Doct. Nores. . 

The portrait of the Magdalene in the light of: 
the resurrection. The mourning Magdalene, ver. 
1-11. The Magdalene rejoicing (as though hea- 
ven were already won), vers. 11-18. Magdalene 
at first the messenger of dismal alarms,—at last 
the messenger of heavenly joy.—Jerusalem’s 
messenger of joy, comp. Is. xl. 1, 9.—The mis- 
takes of a soul stirred with love must themselves 
become guiding stars to truth: 1. The mistakes 
of the disconsolate Magdalene, ver. 2; ver. 13; 
ver. 15. 2. The mistakes of the enraptured 
Magdalene (thinking herself to have already at- 
tained the supreme, the heavenly goal) ver. 17. 
—Magdalene and Thomas, or the saddest of the 
sad changed to the happiest of the happy: 1. 
Immeasurable grief takes the one out of the 
circle of female disciples, the other out of the 
circle of male disciples. 2. ** Rabboni ;”” 
‘«My Lord and my God.”—Magdalene and John 
in their conduct toward the fallen Peter, or how 
as mourners they are become tender-hearted, 
Matt. v.—How the disciples of Jesus go to His 
sepulchre: 1. How differently (Magdalene 
otherwise than the two men; Peter otherwise 
than John). 2. How unanimously (disciples, 
both male and female, and the women even in 
advance. Fallen ones and less guilty ones).— 
How the love of Christ hath made the first breach 
through the old fear of His people: 1. The fear 
of the world, the foes (guard). 2. The fear of 
the night, of the terrors of the grave. 8. The 
fear of spirits and of the other world itself.— 
The resurrectior. signs preceding the appearance 
of the Risen One (Doct. Norn 9): 1. As signs 
of the weakness of the disciples (of their need of 
this leading from faith to sight), 2. As signs 
of the wisdom of God (sight is not to bring about 
faith, but faith sight).—The first sign of the life 
of the Risen One, heavenly repose and presence 
of mind, John vi. 17 ff.—The linen clothes laid 
aside, or the signs of a change of apparel in the 
sleeping-chamber of the grave.—The investigat- 
ing disciples (Peter in the sepulchre, Thomas 
about the body of the Lord).—The budding faith 
of the disciples: 1. Experimental faith, 2. 
Scriptural faith, 3. Spiritual faith.—Then the 
disciples went home again: 1. Tranquillized in 
regard to the mistake of Magdalene (her state- 
ment that the body was stolen). 2. Awaiting 
further disclosures. 38. Blessed and prepared at 
bottom to go home, by their budding faith. 

Starke: The plural ca@Bdrwy is probably 
used here in reference to the seven weeks that 
were to be reckoned to Pentecost and that began 
to be reckoned from this day in particular: for 
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these were peculiarly denominated weeks, and 
hence Pentecost was called-the Feast of Weeks; 
it appears, therefore, from the above, that this 
day was at once the day subsequent to the great, 
Paschal Sabbath, the beginning of the significant 
heptality of weeks,—which lasted until Pente- 
cost, and represented the whole new economy 
and spiritual harvest,—and the third day after 
the death of Jesus.—True Christians find no 
time unseasonable for seeking Jesus} when the 
whole world is securely sleeping, they wake unto 
the Lord:.—Zutstus: What a despondent, un- 
believing thing the human heart is! many a 
time that which should bring comfort and joy, is 
productive but of terror and harm, Luke ij. 9.— 
Believers have fellowship one with another in 
joy and sadness.—Love demands that we should 
follow our friends to the grave, and it is edifying 
so to do; we must not remain there, however, 
but must wait on our calling, until we ourselves 
are carried to the grave, Sir. xxxviil. 

GertacH: Each one was initiated into this 
wondrous mystery in a peculiar manner: Mag- 
dalene, after a scrupulous trial by the angels 
and then by means of the first personal manifes- 
tation of Jesus; Peter and John, who should 
have been the first to believe, by the sight of the 
sepulchre; the weaker women only by the 
angels (?); the disciples on the way to Emmaus, 
with anxious, comfort-seeking, burning hearts, by 
the circumstance of Jesus’ opening the Scripture 
to them; then all the’still unbelieving disciples 
by Christ’s appearance in their assembly. In 
each of these dispensations there lies a peculiar, 
tender regard for the persons whom it concerns. 

Braune: Our Sunday is the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion Day, the first day of the creation, when light 
came into being. The New Testament exhibits 
distinct tokens of its observation; on it the Co- 
rinthian Church was commanded to lay up 
savings as collections for the church at Jerusa- 
lem (1 Cor. xvi. 2); on that day Paul journeyed 
not, but preached (Acts xx. 7, on a Sabbath—the 
Jjirst day of the week. ([Luther’s version has the 
word Sabbath in these two instances. ]) 

GossnER: But the stone that had troubled 
her before, when it lay in front of the sepulchre, 
troubles her again, now that it is moved away. 

Hevsner: Mary Magdalene, one of the last 
to leave the grave, is the first to visit it again.— 
In great distress, seek counsel and help of up- 
right brethren.—Love gave wings. 

[Craven: From Grecory: Ver. 8. Peter and 
John ran before the others, for they loved most. 
—From TuropuyLacr: Vers. 4-8. Peter is prac- 
tical and prompt, John contemplative and intel- 
ligent, and learned in divine things. Now thecon- 
templative man is generally beforehand in know- 
ledge and intelligence; but the practical, by his 
fervor and activity, gets the advance of the other’s 
perception, and sees fixst into the divine mystery. 

[From Burxirr: Ver. 1. Though her heart did 
burn with an ardent zeal and affection to her cru- 
cified Lord, yet the commanded duties of the Sab- 
bath were not omitted by her; she kept close, 
and silently spent that holy day in a mixture of 
grief and hope.—What magnanimity and courage 
isfound in this weak woman; she followed Christ 
courageously, when His disciples left Him cow- 
ardly; she accompanied Him to His cross, she 


followed His hearse to the grave, when His dis’ 
ciples durst not appear; and now very early in 
the morning she goes to visit His sepulchre, fear- 
ing neither the darkness of the night, nor the 
presence of the watchmen. Learn thence, That 
courage is the special gift of God, and if He 
gives it to the feebler sex, even to timorous and 
fearful women, it is not in the power of man to 
make them afraid.—Ver. 2. But why had not the 
Virgin Mary, His disconsolate mother, this pri- 
vilege conferred on her, rather than Mary Mag- 
dalene, who had been a grievous sinner? Doubt- 
less this was for the comfort of all true penitents, 
and administers great consolation to them.—Vers. 
5-7. When Christ arose from the grave, He left 
His grave-clothes behind Him; whereas, when 
Lazarus arose, he came forth with his grave- 
clothes about him; this teaches us, that Christ 
arose never to die more, but to live and reign 
forever; therefore He left His grave-clothes in 
the grave, as never to make use of them more. 
[From M. Henry: Ver. 1. Love to Christ, if it 
be cordial, will be constant.—Mary’s love to Christ 
was strong as death, the death of the cross, for it 
stood by that; cruel [fast-holding] as the grave, for 
it made a visit to that, and was not deterred by its 
terrors.—We must study to do honor to Christ in 
those things wherein yet we cannot be profitable 
to Him.—Love to Christ will take off the terror 
of death and the grave. If we cannot come to 
Christ but through that darksome valley, even in 
that, if we love Him, we will fear no evil.— 
Early ; They that love Christ will take the first 
opportunity of testifying their respect to Him.— 
Those who would seek Christ so as to find Him, 
must seek Him early; 1. Solicitously, with such | 
acare as even breaksthe sleep; 2. Jndustriously, 
we must deny ourselves and our own repose in 
pursuit of Christ; 3. Bedimes, early in our days, 
early every day; My voice shalt thow hear in the 
morning. — They that diligently inquire after 
Christ while it ts yet dark, shall have such light 
given them concerning Him as shall shine more 
and more.—Surprising comforts are the frequent 
encouragements of early seekers.—They that are 
most constant in their adherence to Christ, and 
most diligent in their inquiries after Him, 
have commonly the first and sweetest notices of 
the divine grace.—God ordinarily gives Him- 
self and His comforts to us by degrees; to 
raise our expectations and quicken our inquiries. 
—Ver. 2. One would expect that the first thought 
that offered itself should have been, Surely the 
Lord is risen. When we come to reflect upon our 
own conduct in a cloudy and dark day, we shall 
stand amazed at our dullness and forgetfulness, 
that we could miss of such thoughts as after- 
ward appear obvious.—Weak believers often 
make that the matter of their complaint, which 
is really just ground of hope, and matter of joy. 
—-The communication of sorrows is one good im- 
provement of the communion of saints.—Peter, 
though he had denied his Master, had not de- 
serted his Master’s friends; by this appears the 
sincerity of his repentance, that he associated 
with the disciple whom Jesus loved. And the 
disciples keeping up their intimacy with him as 
formerly, notwithstanding his fall, teaches us to 
restore those with a spirit of meekness, that have been 
faulty.—Ver. 8. It is well when those that are 
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more honored than others with the privileges of 
disciples, are more active than others in the duty 
of disciples.—Do others tell us of the comfort 
and benefit of ordinances? Let us be engaged 
thereby to make trial of them.—Ver. 4. What 
haste we should make in a good work, and when 
we are going on a good errand: Peter and John 
consulted neither their ease nor their gravity, 
but ran to the sepulchre.—He that got foremost in 
this race, was the disciple whom Jesus loved in a 
special manner, and who therefore in a special 
manner loved Jesus. Sense of Christ’s love to 
us, kindling love in us to Him again, will make 
us to excel in virtue.—He that was cast behind was 
Peter, who had denied his Master, and was in 
sorrow and shame for it, and this clogged him 
as a weight.—Ver. 5. The warmest affections are 
not always accompanied with the boldest resolu- 
tions; many are swift to run religion’s race that 
are not s/out to fight her dattles.—Ver. 6. Though 
John out-ran him, Peter did not therefore turn 
back, or stand still, but made after him as fast as 
he could; and while John was with a deal of 
caution looking in, he came, and with a deal of 
courage went into the sepilchre.—Observe how 
God dispenses His gifts variously. John could 
out-run Peter, but Peter could out-dare John; 
some disciples are quick, and they are useful to 
quicken them that are slow; others are bold 
and they are useful to hearten them that are 
timorous.—Vers. 6, 7. When we rise from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness, we must 
leave our grave-clothes behind us, must put off 
all our corruptions.—Ver. 8. It is good to be 
emboldened in a good work by the boldness of 
others.—John got the start of Peter in believing ; 
Peter saw and wondered (Luke xxiv. 12), but 





John saw and believed: a mind disposed to contem- 
plation may perhaps sooner receive the evidence 
of divine truth than a mind disposed to action. 
—Ver. 9. What was the reason of their slowness 
to believe? Because as yet they knew not the 
scripture. —Ver. 10. Where were the angels when 
Peter and John were at the sepulchre? This fa- 
vor was showed to those who were early and con- 
stant in their inquiries after Christ, and was the 
reward of them that came first, and staid last, 
but denied to them that made a transient visit. 

[From Scorr: Ver 2. Under a large propor- 
tion of preaching, by men called Christian 
ministers, we are ready to say, ‘“‘ They have 
taken away the Lord and we know not where 
they have laid Him;” but the broken-hearted 
disciple cannot be thus contented, though others 
be filled with admiration of the preacher’s elo- 
quence, genius, or learning. From A Pian 
Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 1. ‘Good proof 
gave she of that love; she was last at His cross, 
and first at His grave: staid longest there, was 
soonest here; could not rest till she were up to 
seek Him: sought Him while it was yet dark, 
before she had light to seek Him by.”’ (Bishop 
ANDREWES. ) From Owen: Ver. 5. John’s re- 
maining without, may in part be attributed to 
the precedence, which, as the older and leading 
disciple, he modestly yielded to Peter.—Ver. 9. 
That He must rise again from the dead; the neces- 
sity was founded upon the immutable word and 
promise of God (Ps. xvi. 10), upon the principle 
of life inherent in Jesus as the Eternal Son of 
God, and upon the redemptive economy, by 
which Christ was to rise from the dead and be- 
come the first-fruits of them that are held in the 
power of the grave (1 Cor. xy. 20). ] 








HOW THE RISEN ONE CHANGES MARY MAGDALENE’S DESOLATION INTO BLESSED PEACE AND MAKES 
HEB HIS EASTER-MESSENGER. 


Cuap. XX. 11-18. 
(Matt. xxviii. 1-15; Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-12), 


11 


But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping [But Mary was standing (e/- 


otyxet) without by the tomb weeping]': and as she wept, she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre [she stooped down into the tomb, rapéxvev ets td pyyyetov], 
12 And seeth [beholdeth, Sewpet, not Azer, see vers. 6 and 6] two angels in white sit- 
ting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 


13 lain. 


And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, 


Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
14 him. And? when she had thus said [Having said this, tadra e?xodoa], she turned 
herself back, and saw [beholdeth, #ewpset] Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 


15 Jesus. 


J esus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing him to be the gardener [that it was the gardener, éte 6 


xymovpds éote], 


saith unto him, Sir, if thou have [hast] borne him hence, tell me where thou hast 
16 laid him, and I will take him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. [!] She turned 
herself, and saith unto him [in Hebrew]* Rabboni; which is to say, Master [Rab- 
17 boni! (which is to say, Teacher!)] Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not ;* for I am 
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[have] not yet-ascended to my® [the] Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, [omit (,)] and your Father ; [,] and to [omit to] my 


1K God, [omit (,)] and your God. 


Mary [the] Magdalene came [cometh, Zoyerar] and told the disciples [bringing 


tidings, ayy¢Aovea, to the disciples] that she had seen the Lord, and that he had 


spoken [said] these things unto her. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1-Ver. 11.—The position of the words ¢{w xAatovea is in accordance with B. D. 0. X., efc., Tischendorf. [The rec. reads 


xAatovoa before fo. e.oryKer with B.* D. etc. 
—P. 8. 


editions]. 


é Tisch, Treg. Alf. iorykec: &%. A. B.,3 etc., Westcott. 
wetqw: A. B. D. Tisch. Alf. Westc. rpds 7d pyynpetor: text rec. ev TS wpyHnmeiw: N. (See Tischendorf, 


i} 
2 Ver. 14.—Kai before radra [E. text. rec.] should be omitted in accordance with %. A. B. D., etc. and the critical 


TposT@ LVH 


2 
Alford). 


8 Ver. 16.—The addition ‘ESpaiori, in accordance with B. D. L. O. X. A. Sin., is received by Tischendorf [Tregelles, 
Alford, Westcott. Most MSS. read ‘PaBfovvi (so Tischend, Alf. Treg.); some ‘PaBBouvei (so Westcott), some “PaBBwvet, 


some “PaBouvi.—P. 8. 


4Ver.17—(M7% »ov &mrov is the usual reading of the MSS. and Iren., Orig., efc., but Cod. B. and Tert. put wov 


after amrov, and Westcott inserts this on the margin.—P. S8.] 


» 5 Ver. 17.—The first pov is wanting in B.D. X., Itala, Tischendorf. 


It was probably supplemented in imitation of the 


subsequent wov. [Treg. Alf. Westcott likewise read mpos tov matépa without pov.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Continuation of the history of the Magdalene. 
First manifestation of the Risen One. 

Ver. 11. But Mary was standing by the 
tomb. [Mapcdayu dé ciorgnes (al. ior gKet) 
TpocTS uvynpeiv &Fo cActovoa.|—Hio- 
THKEeL: she was standing as if rooted to the spot. 
The Evangelist has omitted to mention that she 
immediately followed the two disciples. Whether 
she met them at the grave, the narrative says not. 
‘She comes, and again finds the empty tomb. She 
now stations herself in front of it, as though,all 
too late, she would become its guardian. It is 
the plastic expression of her thought, her grief. 

Now as she wept [¢ odv éxAacev].— 
Her weeping is in reference to her idea that the 
body of Jesus has been stolen; hence she glances 
ever and anon down toward the empty place 
where He has lain. 

Ver. 12. And she beholdeth two angels. 
[kai Bewpet dio dyyédovc]).—the angelic 
appearances in the resurrection history, a sign 
of the thoroughly new, wonderful epoch of this 
event. Thetruth and objectivity of her vision 
are supported by the slender impression which 
these appearances seem to make upon her in 
her present mood; the internal, subjective con- 
ditions, by the circumstance that the two apostles 
saw no angel, and the other women only one. 

[Alford adopts the rather fanciful remark of 
Luthardt: The angels were in white because from 
the world of light; they sit, as not defending, 
but peacefully watching the Body; at the head 
and the feet, for the Body of the Lord’ was from 
head to foot in the charge of His Father and of 
His servants —P. 8. ] 

Ver. 14. She turned back. e oTpagn ele 
Ta Orica], 7.e., to look towards the garden, 
and to see if some one would not appear and give 
her information. 

And knew not that it was Jesus [ov« 
noe. bt “Inoovce éotriv.—there is founda- 
tion on both sides for her non-recognition. On 
the one hand, Jesus has altered: He is the Risen, 
the Transformed One. The external feature 
which, in addition to the one already mentioned, 
some assume, is less certain. ‘She thinks the 
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gardener (xix. 41) of Joseph of Arimathea 
is before her, and that he has assigned the 
body another place. The circumstance that 
the Risen One was clothed with the subligaculum, 
or loin-strip, which crucified persons wore, and 
the same also that field and garden laborers were 
in the habit of wearing, might incline her the 
more to this opinion.” Tholuck (following Hug). 
Kuinoel, Paulus, and others have even clothed 
Him in the dress of the gardener. On the other 
hand, Magdalene’s faculties were concentrated 
within; she was in a visionary mood rather than 
in one favorable to acute observation; irrespec- 
tive of the fact that her mind was not in the 
slightest degree predisposed to expect the ap- 
pearance of the Lord. Ina similar manner, the - 
eyes of the disciples journeying to Emmaus were 
holden. Meyer denies the holdenness of the eyes 
in the present case (Grotius) ; perhaps because he 
imagines it to be the fruit of some magical work- 
ing. [Driaseke assigns as a reason because her 
tears wove a veil, and because the seeking after 
the dead prevents us from seeing the living. She 
was wholly absorbed in the thought of the absevt 
Lord.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 15. If thou hast borne Him hence 
[et od EBdotracag avrérv].—She does not 
name Him. She takes it for granted that every 
one is thinking of Him only. Of course if the 
supposed gardener had carriedaway the Lord, he 
would understand her saying (Meyer); other- 
wise it were necessarily unintelligible to him. 
She will go, she will bring the body. Her as- 
suming a posture with a view to hurrying away 
in a certain direction, is evident from ‘he follow- 
ing: ‘‘she turned herself”? We cannot infer 
from these words that she turned directly to the 
grave again. She gives herself credit for suf- 
ficient strength to enable her to carry the corpse 
and deposit it in the tomb again. For at this 
very time it should be receiving anointment at 
the hands of the women, 

Ver. 16. Mary [Mapzedyp].—His voice had 
the same unique sound as before (see Luke xxiv. 
85; comp. 80, 81); especially the call by name 
(Is. xliii. 1). Since the voice of every human 
being in a healthy condition is the expression of 
the man within him, we can infer the ¢mpres- 
siveness of Jesus’ voice without having a more 
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definite conception of it. Recollections of things 
that address themselves to the ear are the most 
enduring, observes Strauss* in his Glockentone. 
The manifestation of God begins with the hear- 
ing-wonder, and dies away init. The expres- 
sion of the voice is concentrated in the naming 
of a beloved name. 

Rabboni [' Pa So vvei ].—With the infinite 
expression of the salutation—Mary—with which 
Christ makes Himself known to her, the word of 
recognition corresponds—Rabboni, my Teacher. 
The Evangelist cannot help reproducing the 
original Hebrew word in its sonorousness; there- 
fore the interpretation. The solemnity of the 
passage is not contained in the explanatory sup- 
plement, but in the Rabboni. We can infer from 
that which follews that she meantime has fallen at 
His feet and embraced them, ‘‘like those women 
in Matt. xxviii. 9, and the woman that was a sin- 
ner, Luke vii. 89.” J. e., her own self at the time. 


Ver. 17. Hold (Touch) Me not [M7 ov, 


aGntov.t+ Noli me tangere.—In explaining this, 
reference should be had to ver. 22, where Thomas 
is directed by the Lord: gépe tiv yeipa oov kal 
Bare cic tiv wAevpdv pov, and Luke xxiv. 89, where 
He calls upon the disciples: pyAadqoaré we. It is 
therefore not the act of touching, as such, which 
the Lord reproves, but the animus or motive of 
Mary. The scene has often been represented in 
pictures called Noli me tangere.—P.S.] Interpre- 
tations of the enigmatical w# pov aatov: 

1. “Hanpiz (Touch) Mz nor” [in the literal 
sense | : 

a. Strictly supernaturalistic: Jesus demands a 
greater reverence for His body now that it has 
become divine (Chrysostom, Erasmus and many 
others). Unseasonable devoutness and insufficient, 
explanation of ydp (‘‘for [ have not yet ascended”). 

6. Decidedly natural, in various apprehensions. 
Ammon: Jesus desired to spare her the touching 
of One levitically unclean; Paulus: His wounds 
still pained Him, therefore touching Him would 
have hurt Him ! 

c. Spiritualistic: Weisse: He was still bodiless, 
@ mere spiritual apparition (a ghost). 

d. Gnostic: Hilgenfeld: He as yet appeared 
only asa mere Man, being not yet reunited to the 
Logos, and therefore adoration was unseasonable. 
[Yet immediately afterwards He allows Himself 
to be called by Thomas: ‘‘My Lord and My 
God ;” comp. also Matt. xxviii. 9.—P. 8.] 

e. Physiological. Because the new, glorified 
corporeality of Jesus was still so tender as to shun 
every vigorous grasp (Schleiermacher [and 
Olshausen, edd. 1 and 38]). 

f. Psychological: Handle Me not for the pur- 
pose of examining whether it be really Myself in 
the body, or My glorified spirit. Meyer (follow- 
ing J. Fred. von Meyert), Liicke. [In this case the 
following words otrw yap dvaBéByxa, k. T. 2., ex- 
press the assurance of the Lord that He is still 





* [Late Professor of Practical Theology in the University 
of Berlin and Court-Chaplain and friend of Frederick IV. of 
Prussia. The Glockentine were his first, the Abend- Glockentine 
his last work.—P. 8.] 

t [arromar occurs thirty-five times in the New Testamert, 
and is uniformly translated to touch in the BE. V. It is used 
of touching the hand, the garment, the body, food, etc.—P. 8.] 

t [Not the better known commentator, but also an eminent 
Biblical scholar (though a layman, Senator of Frankfort on 
the Maine) and reviser of Luther’s German Bible.—P. 8.] 


corporeally present with her, having not yet been 
translated to the Father in heaven.—P. 8. ] 

2. ‘‘Ho~p Me nor Fast.” 

a. Supernaturalistic: Seek not thy comfort in My 
present appearance by terrestrial contact, but by spiri- 
tual communion (Aret., Grot., Neand. and others). 

[Also Augustine (Zract. exxi. ¢. 3). ‘* Noli Me 
tangere:’ id est, Noli in Me sic credere, guemadmodum 
adhuc sapis; noli tuum sensum huc usque pertendere 
quod pro te factus sum, nec transire ad illud per quod 
facta es. Quomodo enim non carnaliter adhuc in eum 
credebat, quem sicut hominem flebat ?” Leo the Great, 
Serm. 74 (al. 72), ¢. 4: ‘¢ Nolo ut ad Me corporaliter 
venias, nec ut me sensu carnis agnoscas: ad sublimiora 
te differo, majora tibi preparo: cum ad Patrem as- 
cendero, tunc Me perfectius veriusque palpabis, appre- 
hensura quod non tangis, et creditura quod non cernis.” 
Calvin, Melancthon, De Wette, Tholuck, Luthardt, 
Hengstenberg, Godet hold substantially this same 
view. Alford: ‘She believed she had now 
gotten Him again, never to be parted from Him. 
This gesture He reproves as unsuited to the time, 
and the nature of His present appearance. ‘Do 
not thus—for I am not yet restored fully to you 
in body—I have yet to ascend to the Father.’ 
This implies in the background another and truer 
touching when He should have ascended to the 
Father.” | Wordsworth (who has a long note 
here): ‘Cleave not to Me in My bodily appear- 
ance ; do not touch Me carnally, but learn to 
touch Me spiritually. When the power of the 
bodily touch ends, then the spiritual touch be- 
gins, and that touch most honors Christ and 
profits us.”’ Wordsworth then applies the passage 
to Christ’s presence in the eucharist which is 
spiritual, not carnal.—Hengstenberg (III. p. 308) 
conjectures that Mary, in the mistaken notion 
that the partition wall between Christ and her 
had now fallen, desired to embrace Him; this the 
Lord withstood, because the process of glorifi- 
cation was not yet completed, and the separation 
still continued in part. Godet: ‘‘dmreoda is to 
touch in order to enjoy, to attach one’s self to some 
one: This is not the moment to attach yourself 
to Me as I am before you in My human individ- 
uality.”” Comp. below sub d.—P. 8. ] 

b. Historical: Tarry not with Me, but make 
haste and discharge the message; time enough 
later for handling, greeting, holding (Beza, Cal- 
ovius, Bengel). 

c. Spirituwalistic-mythical: Jesus was onthe point 
of ascending, and did not desire to be detained 
by Mary (Baur, Kinkel: One of the numerous 
ascensions occurring in the period of the forty 
days was about to be performed). 

d. Christologico-psychological: Hold Me not as 
though we were in the perfection of the existence 
of that world beyond us, for Z am not yet as- 
cended, efc., to say nothing of thyself. (Leben 
Jesu II., 1661; ILI., 744.* Hofmann, Luthardt, 
Tholuck. As regards the sense, similarly Luther 
and others at an earlier period.) [Similar to 
explanation 2 a, above.—P. 8. ]. 

On the fact that the term arreoda: does not 
barely mean to touch, to handle, but that it also par- 
ticularly denotes a hanging upon, a holding fast, see 








* Tholuck’s classification of J. P. Lange, p. 436, rests upon 
a mistake. if 
+ The conjunctures, in despair of the text, oJ nov a&mrrov 
(Gersdorf) and «7 ov mtdov, need merely be mentioned. 
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Tholuck, p. 434 [Krauth’s transl. p. 411]. Tholuck 


divides the interpretations into two classes, one of 


which discovers the reason for the repulse in the 
not yet glorified condition of Christ; while the other 
maintains that it lies in the glorified state of the 
Lord. According to the distribution into dmrecdac 
to lay hold of, and to hold fast, the former is by pre- 
ference interpreted as signifying the catching hold 
of the knees, worshipping. Yet not exclusively. 
The design of Jesus’ speech was undoubtedly to 
limit the exuberance of Magdalene’s rapture, to 
deprive her of the new illusion which is persuad- 
ing her that every difficulty and danger of her 
life is laid behind her, that external intercourse 
with Jesus is now to continue and that it is the 
supreme thing,—and so to guide her feeling into 
a practical channel. Hence the commission. 

To my brethren [ropetou dé mode TovC 
adeAgobc¢ wov.|—So He calls the disciples by a 
new name of familiar co-ordination. Meyer: 
He means her to gather from this that His ap- 
pearance is not as yet a super-terrestrial and 
glorified one. Glorification, however, does not 
put an end tothe brotherly feeling. Bengel: 
The word is designed to speak peace to the dis- 
ciples concerning their flight. Right, but too 
narrow. Christ breathes in the paradisaic peace 
of the new reconciliation. God is become the 
Father of the disciples; He greets them in the 
dignity of their new life—in which He will soon 
make them glad through the Spirit of adoption, 
as co-brothers in the new kingdom that is now 
founded, and as co-heirs. The relation of hu- 
manity to God is changed, the new Paradise is 
opened, together with the new Man there are 
born into the world His brethren im spe, He ne- 
vertheless remaining the Lord and King of them. 
Tholuck. It is the intimation of the relationship 
of reconciliation (Apollinaris, Luther, Bucer). 

Iascend [’Avafcivw].—The imminent as- 
cension spoken of as already present, since He 
even now finds Himself in the new heavenly state, 
or transition state, which is the condition of ascen- 
sion. To My Fatherand your Father [7pé¢ 
tov watépa pov kal trarépa budv].—He 
does not say to our (as also elsewhere your Fa- 
ther, My Father, Matt. vi. 9: after this manner 
pray ye: Our Father), for the relation in which 
He stands to the Father is, in its character of an 
eternal, immediate, principial relation, specifi- 
cally different from their mediate relation to the 
Father. Still this positive assurance is herein 
contained: My Father is also your Father now; 


ye shall be glorified along with Me.—To my 


God [vedv pov kai Yedv buor).—There 
is the same contrast again on both sides in His 
generalizations. His consciousness of God is 
specifically unique and the source of theirs 
(Eph. i. 3). But as in the resurrection, the Fa- 


ther has demonstrated Himself to be His almighty | 


God, so in future, in their course of life and 
victory, He will prove Himself to be ther God 
also.—Thus is Magdalene made the first Evange- 
list of the resurrection to the apostolic circle 
itself, the Lord having also first appeared to her. 

Ver. 18. Magdalene cometh [Ep yer az 
Maprap 7 Maydadnvy ayyédovsa Toi 
wadyntaic bre é6paka Tov Kbptov Kal 
ravta e!xev av7H].—She is obedient to the 
commissicu She first announces her joy that 
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she has seen Him, then discharges His commis-~ 
sion. According to Meyer, there is a difference 
between this commission and the passage Matt. 
xxviii. 10. Progress, however, from the most 


{general disclosure to a more special one never 


constitutesa difference. Otherwise, the announce- 
ment of His imminent ascension would also pre- 
sent a difference from the directly following 
revelations of Jesus in the circle of disciples, as 
recorded by John himself. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


‘1. Mary Magdalene, the first guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The later and present guardians of it. 
2. The angelic apparitions at the Birth, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of the Lord mark 


, these moments as the great epochs in the life of 
' Jesus. 


For the angelic world does, in general, 
emerge into view in the grand epochs of the 
Kingdom of God. Therefore particularly in 
the life of Abraham and in that of Moses; at 
the founding of the covenant-religion, and at 
the establishment of the Old Testament theo- 
cracy. For this reason, after the establishment, 
of the New Covenant in the life of Jesus, there 
is a withdrawal of angelic apparitions in all the 
period through which the Church’s history ex- 
tends; their return, however, is promised for. 
the end of the world. The psychological reason 
is contained in the fact that in all those moments, 
the human world is brought into closest proxi- 
mity to the spirit-world; that the whole form of. 
the visible world vanishes, to a greater or less 
degree, from the deeply moved elect on this side 
the gulf, and in the deep twilight of this world 
there uncloses within them a ghostly vision for 


the spirit-world. See the author’s Positive Dog- 


matik, p. 578 ff. 

8. That the perception of the angels in their 
objective manifestation was still conditioned by. 
the liberation of a visionary faculty on the part 
of those who beheld them, results from the his- 
tory of the resurrection. Peter and John see no 
angel here, the other women see but one angel, 
Magdalene sees two angels. Similar relative 
degrees of visionary perception are announced 
chap. xii. 28, 29; likewise Acts ix, 7; chap. xxii. 
9. Comp. Dan. x. 7. 

4, Christ’s superiority to the angels, a doctrine 
taught by Scripture, Matt. iv; chap. xxvi. 63; 
Eph. i. 21; Phil. ii. 10; Heb. ii. 5 ff., Mary. 
Magdalene, who was scarcely dogmatically in- 
structed therein, here scenically sets forth, in ac- 
cordance with the instinct of Christian vital 
feeling. 

5. The fact of Mary’s recognizing the Lord 
by her ear rather than by her eye is entirely in 
agreement with the laws of manifestation; ac- 
cording to these laws, wonders which address 
themselves to the hearing are of earlier and 
more frequent occurrence and of later with- 
drawal than such as appeal to the sight. Here, 
however, it is at the same time a testimony to 
the spiritual and divine character of Magdalene’s 
attachment to the Lord. She knows Him by the 
tone in whichChrist calls her name. Through the 
human call she becomes aware of the divine call, 
the perception of which constitutes the most 
blissful experience of the elect. See Is. xliii. 1. 
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6. A dialogue most brief and yet most preg- 
nant: Mary; Rabboni. 

7. Hoty me nor. In no moment of blissful 
ecstasy may we forget that we are still on earth 
and still have a mission here. Even Mary must 
attain to a consciousness of the situation. The 
fact that Mary had not yet arrived at the goal 
was gently expressed by the Lord in the saying 
that He Himself had not yet reached it. At’ the 
same time there is here intimated the truth that 
spiritual communion with the Lord constitutes 
the essential part of a beatifying communion 
with Him, and is the condition of the bliss of 
beholding Him [face to face]. ; 

8. The message entrusted to Mary. It is ad- 
dressed to the brethren. It is a message concerning 
the imminent perfecting of Christ. He does 
not speak of His resurrection ; He speaks of 
His imminent ascension. His eye glances forward 
to the supreme goal. He designates His glorifi- 
cation as an ascension to His Father, in His 
character as the Son of God; to His God, in His 
character as the glorified Son of Man. This His 
ascension is, however, to redound to the advan- 
tage of His brethren as well as His own good. 
Hence the saying runs: ‘‘and to your Father,” 
etc, It isto be observed that Christ connects 
His relation to God with that of His brethren, 
and also makes a distinction between the two 

9. The first Haster-message addressed by 
Christ to the apostolic circle itself, was dis- 
charged by a woman, a female disciple, who, 
without doubt, was formerly the great sinner. 
The first manifestation of Christ was apportioned 
to Magdalene, as was the first manifestation of 
the Angel of the Lord in the Old Testament to 
the Egyptian maid Hagar—doubtless for the 
reason that both, being in a condition most sorely 
needing consolation, first had need of the mani- 
festation, and were moreover mentally disposed 
to receive it. [Hagar the bondmaid of Sarah, 
Magdalene once the bondmaid of sin.] ‘+ Wenn 
wir in hichsten Nothen sein.”* (‘When in the hour 
of utmost need.”’) At such atime is evolved the 
ability of perceiving the most wonderful help. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Door. Norss. 

Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre of the Lord: 
1. How disconsolate: a. she standeth chained to 
the spot, as the guardian of the sepulchre; b. 
she weepeth; c. she stoopeth down. 2. How 
comforted: a. she seeth the angels; b. she 
seeth the Lord; c. she is made a messenger of 
joy to the flock of disciples. —The spiritual unity 
in the great change experienced by Mary: 1. 
In all her desolation, love for the Lord remained 
the light of her life (her faith and her hope). 2. 
In all her bliss there remained the painful 
pressure of her longing after the consummation. 
—How the Lord crowneth love for Him: 1. She 
sought the Body of the Lord to anoint it and re- 
ceived the anointing of the Spirit from the Living 
One. 2. In her grief for the Body, she hoped in 
the Living One, and became a messenger of life 
to the whole Church of Christ in all ages.—The 





* (Beginning of a German hymn by Paui Eber (1547), see 
Schaff’s German Hymn Book, No. 336. English translation 
by Miss OC. Winkworth.—P. 8.] 
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blessing of true mourning at the grave:—The say- 
ing, ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn”’—most con- 
spicuously fulfilled. —The angels at the feet and 
head of the dead and risen Lord.—While pious 
men weep, there is already prepared for them 
supreme consolation.—The threefold conversa- 
tion of Mary indicative of three degrees of her 
Easter-joy: 1. With the angels, 2. with the Lord, 
8. with the disciples.—The great school of the 
Spirit of Christ: 1. At first she thought it im- 
possible to part from the body of Christ; 2. and 
soon she learns tolet the Risen One Himself ex-. 
ternally go home.—The mood of Mary when de- 
sirous of detaining the Lord, compared with the 
mood of Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
—The message of the Risen One to His disciples: 
1. Addressed to His brethren, 2. a message con- 
cerning His ascension on their behalf also, 3. the 
preparation for His appearing in the midst of 
them.—The first sermon about the Risen One: 1. 
Delivered by a soul that: was nigh unto despair; 
2. by a woman; 8. by-a pardoned sinner.—How 
she discharges the message: 1. She speaks of 
her blessedness (I have seen the Lord). Then 
2. she faithfully delivers the saying. . Applica- 
tion: Thus in the true preaching of Christ, the 
testimony of experience and the commanded 
word must accompany each other.—The Chris- 
tian life, until the consummation, an eternal alter- 
nation of beholding and renouncing (or of re- 
ceiving and sacrificing; making holiday and 
working).—The mission to the brethren ever the 
precious heavenly fruit of the beholding of 
Christ’s glory. 

SrarKe: Even pious souls do often err when 
they yield too much to those emotions which are 
good in themselves, Luke xxiv. 17 f.—O how 
many peek and pine without cause!—HaL: 
Holy desires always prosper, Prov. viii. 17.— 
To speak comfortably to the afflicted is praise- 
worthy, and in accordance with the custom of 
the angels, yea, of the great God Himself, Luke 
vii. 13; 1 Thess. v. 14.—Jdid.: Many a tender 
and humbled soul mourns over the loss of its Sa- 
viour and yet He, the while, is beside it, Cant. 
iii, 1-4.—Hepinerr: The greater and more in- 
tense the misery of a distressed soul, the nearer 
Christ is; but He is not immediately recognized 
in the darkness.—Cansrein: It stands to reason 
that believers, Jesus being risen, should not weep 
nor be sorrowful, but put in practice the words 
of St. Paul: “Rejoice in the Lord alway,” eic., 
Phil. iv. 4 Hai: Jesus knoweth His sheep by 
name, chap. x. 8... Whoso isa true sheep of Je- 
sus, knoweth also the voice of his Shepherd, 
chap. x. 4,—Canstin: Christ’s voice still presses 
upon our ears and pierces into our hearts when 
He calls us by name.—HrpinGer: Unto faithful 
hearts there suddenly ariseth a light of joy, Ps. 
xevii. 11; yet must they moderate their longing 
and be satisfied with the brief glimpse granted 
them. The Lord will not have them hang upon 
His gifts and friendliness, but upon Himself and 
His love.—Zert1si1us: Eve, the first woman, brought 
transgression into the world; Mary, on the other 
hand, was the first preacher of restored, eternal 
righteousness.—BiBu. Wirt.: Through Christ’s 
resurrection we are become His brethren and 
God’s children. Now if we be children of God, 
we are also His heirs and joint-heirs with Christ, 
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our Brother, ‘to.eternal blessedness, Rom, viii. 17. 
Cramer: As woman was-the first to serve the 
devil, so she must be the first. to serve Christ, 1 
Tim. ii. 14.—Hati: Unto. the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness, from the Gra- 
cious, Sowpassiounte and Righteous One, Ps. 
cxii, 4.*—GzEnuacnu: The inquiry of the angels 
concerning a thing which they know, is to be 
understood similarly with Christ’s question to the 


blind men: what will ye that-I should do unto | 


you? Grief when uttered makes a man.suscepti- 
ble of consolation.—Before this. speech of Jesus 
one manuscript inserts the words: 
ran toward. Him to lay. hold. of Him,” which, 
even if John did not write it, we of course are 
to supply mentally.—Father has particular -re- 
ference to. His divinity, God to His humanity. 
Here, for the first time, He significantly calls them 
brethren (comp. Matt. xxviii. 10). 

» Gossner: Angels ministered unto the Lord 
after His temptation: they likewise ministered 
unto Him in. His death and at His resurrection, 
as well as at His birth and His ascension. - .They 
were present everywhere—upon -every occasion 
—aAnd behold, as Mary turneth away from every 
creature, even from the angels, she findeth and 
seeth Jesus standing! —We might at times become 
disconcerted at the greatness of: the Lord and-at 
our own amazing littleness and distance from 
Him, the while He is desiring to draw so near 
unto us and behaveth Himself so brotherly to- 
ward us. For the prevention of such feeling on 
our part there was no better means than His own 
positive declaration: Iam your Brother, Iam one 
of you, and I go, as such, unto our Father ; for I 


have one God and Father with you; My Father | 
is your Father; My God is your God; I indeed | 


claim the pre-eminence, yet do pretend, notwith- 


standing, to be one of you.—Our Brother is the ; 
Supreme Good; the Supreme Good is our Brother! | 


Heupner: How brief is the season of tears; 
even whilst we weep, the Author of joy is at-our 
side, ready, to wipe away our tears.—Love hides 
itself in order that it may, on discovering itself, 
occasion us the more surprise and joy.. What 
is this whole life of trial and misery—exile ?—A 
hiding of the heavenly Father’s loye:—The mea- 
sure of affliction the measure of joy.—He who 
tendeth the heavenly plants.of His Father, was. in 
a certain sense the Gardener.—Strive that Jesus 
may one day call thy name too, that. thou mayest 
not belong to those spoken of in. Ps. xvi. 4.—Mary 
and Rabboni,—just two. words.constitute the en- 
tire heart-conversation, but they are.words full 
of power.—(Justinus:). Moderate now. thy crayv- 
ing for Me, for in heaven only shall our intimate, 
perfect connection begin,—earth is not. the place 
of perfect union. Yonder alone:shall the soul’s 
longing for: Jesus be. satisfied. Do not now 
accompany Me,-do not. now. follow Me.as. if the 
old intercourse still -lasted.—‘‘St. Peter and St. 
John have no more than Mary Magdalene.and I 
and thou! Take them all in a lump,—they are 
all brethren together,” (LUTHER. )—As' yet we 
ascend not, but we shall one day ascend. Comp. 
ReinHARn’s Himmelfahrispred., 1809.and TuHeRs- 
MIN, poh an Hie 110-18.—Hiiter, wonsieese 





* [The above is a literal rendering of the passage as it stands 
in Lather’s Version.]: 


‘¢ And she | 
| it not; 





,apostle in, this point; 





christlicher Wahrheit, Bielefeld, 1858; Mary Mag- 
dalene’s EHaster-celebration: 1. The Easter-sor- 
row of Mary Magdalene; 2. her Easter-joy.— 
Ibid.: That none can rob us of, the true Haster- 
joy : 1. The character or nature of Easter-joy; 
2. the subject of Easter-joy, or the good whereat 
we rejoice on the Easter-feast. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Ver. 13. And 
I know not where they have placed Him; it was a 
still greater grief, that she did not know where 
to go to console her grief.——From GREGory: 
Ver. 11. To have looked once is not enough for 
love.—Ver. 12. She sought the body and found 
she persevered in seeking; and so it 
came to pass that she found. — For holy longings 
ever gain strength by delay; did they not, they 


/ would not. be donginys.—Ver. 18. The very decla- 


rations of Scripture which excite our tears of 
love, wipe away those very tears, by promising 
us the sight of our Redeemer again.—Ver. 16. 
Jesus saith unto-her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
He asks the cause.of her grief, to set her long- 
ing still more.. For the mere mentioning His 
name Whom she sought would inflame her love 
for Him.—Perhaps, however, the woman was 
right in believing Jesus to be the gardener; was 


; not He the spiritual Giurdener, who by the power 


of His love had sown. strong seeds of virtue in 
her heart ?—But how is it that, as soon as: she 
sees the gardener, as. she supposes Him to be, 
she says without haying told Him who it was 
she was seeking, Sir, if thow hast borne Him 
hence? It arises from her love; when one loves 


| @ person, one never thinks that any one else can 


be ignorant of him.—Ver. 18. So the sin of man- 
kind is buried in the very place whence it came 
forth. For whereas in Paradise the woman gave 
the man the deadly fruit, a woman from the 
sepulchre announced life to men; a woman de- 
livers the message of Him who raises us from 
the dead, as a woman had delivered the words 
of the serpent who slew us.——From Brper: 
Ver. 18. In that Mary Magdalene announced 
Christ’s resurrection to the. disciples, all, espe- 
cially those to whom the office of preaching is 
committed, are admonished to be zealous in set- 
ting forth to others whatever is revealed from 
above. 

[From Burxirr: Ver. 11. Note. Mary’s car- 
riage and behaviour towards her Saviour; this 
is discovered by her patient attendance ; She stood 
without at the sepulchre ; by her passionate mourn- 
ing, weeping; by her unwearied diligence, she 
stooped down and looked into the sepulchre.—Learn 
1. True love to Christ suffers not. itself to be 
stinted or limited, no, not. by the, greatest ex 
amples; the weakest. woman that truly loves 
Christ, may piously strive. with the greatest 
2. Strong love is valiant 
and undaunted, it will grapple. and encounter 
with the strongest, opposition; Mary fears no- 
thing in seeking of her Lord, neither the dark- 
ness of: the night, nor the terror of the soldiers, 
nor the malice of the Jews: Love is strong as 
death, and the flames thereof are vehement.— 
Ver. 12. Such as sincerely seek the Lord, shall 
certainly find, if not the very thing which they 
seek, yet. that which is much better for them; 
Mary did not find Christ’s dead, body, but she 
finds two angels to testify that He was risen.— 
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It is matter of comfort to the members of Christ, 
that angels do not wait upon the head only, but 
upon the feet also; and it ought to be matter of 
imitation also.—Ver. 13. The best company in 
the world will not satisfy or content such as are 
seeking for Jesus Christ, when they find not Him 
whom their souls seek; Mary now enjoyed the 
presence and company of two angels, but this 
did not satisfy her in the absence of Christ Him- 
self.—Ver. 14. Christ may be present with, and 
very near unto, His people, and yet not be 
presently discerned by them; Jesus stood by 
Mary, but she knew not that it was Jesus ; her 
not expecting a living Christ, was one cause 
why she did not discern Him.—Ver. 15. The 
soul of a sincere believer, 1. Is full of earnest 
and longing desires after Jesus Christ; 2. Is yet 
sometimes at a loss for Christ, and cannot tell 
where to find Him; 8. Whilst it is at a loss for 
Christ, its desires are often quicker and more 
stirring after Him.—Ver. 17. Our love to Jesus 
Christ is best shown, not by our human passion- 
ate affection to His bodily presence, but by our 
spiritual communion with Him by faith here on 
earth, in order to an immediate communion with 
Him face to face in heaven.—Christ calls His 
disciples brethren, after His exaltation and resur- 
rection; thereby showing that the change of His 
condition had wrought no change in His affection. 
—God for Christ’s sake has dignified believers 
with that near and dear relation of His being a 
Father to them in and through His Son. 

From M. Hunry: Ver. 11. Where there is 
a true love to Christ, there will be a constant ad- 
herence to Him, and a resolution with purpose 
of heart to cleave to Him.—Where there is a 
true desire of acquaintance with Christ, there 
will be a constant attendance on the means of 
knowledge.—They that seek Christ must seek 
Him sorrowing (Luke ii. 48), must weep, not for 
Him, but for themselves.— Weeping must not 
hinder seeking ; though she wept, she stooped down, 
and looked in.—Those are likely to seek and find, 
that seek with affection and in tears.—Ver. 14. 
The Lord is nigh to them that are of a broken heart 
(Ps. xxxiv. 18), nearer than they are aware. 
They that seek Christ, though they do not see 
Him, may yet be sure He is not far from them.— 
Those that diligently seek the Lord, will turn 
every way in their inquiry after Him ; Mary turned 
herself back, in hopes of some discoveries.—Ver. 
15. Whom seekest Thou? When Christ knows 
that His people are seeking Him, yet He will 
know it from themselves; they must tell Him 
whom they seek.—She, supposing Lim to be the 
gardener, saith, etc.; Troubled spirits, in a cloudy 
and dark day, are apt to misrepresent Christ to 
themselves, and to put wrong constructions upon 
the methods of His providence and grace.—Ver. 
16. Mary; When those whom God knew by name 
in the counsels of His love (Bx. xxxiii. 12), are 
called by name in the efficacy of His grace, then 
He reveals His Son in them, as in Paul (Gal. i. 16). 
—Rabboni; Notwithstanding the freedom of 
communion which Christ is pleased to admit us 
to with Himself, we must remember that He is 
our Master, and to be approached witha godly 
fear.—Mary turned herself from the angels whom 
she had in her eye, to look unto Jesus; we must 
take off our regards from all creatures, even the 





brightest and best, to fix them upon Christ.—The 
soul that hears Christ’s voice, and is turned te 
Him, calls Him, with joy and triumph, My Mas- 
ter.—Ver. 17. Mary must not stay to talk with 
her Master, but must carry His message ; for it 
was a day of good tidings, which she must not 
engross the comfort of, but hand it to others.— 
My brethren; Though Christ be high, yet He is 
not haughty ; notwithstanding His elevation, He 
disdaing not to own His poor relations.—My 
Father, and your Father ; My God, and your God; 
There are such an advancement of Christians and 
such a condescension of Christ, as bring them 
very near together.—Ver. 18. When God com- 
forts us, it is with this design, that we may com- 
fort others. 

[From A Pain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 12. 
Christ’s resting-place is therefore between two 
Angels, like the mercy-seat, of old. Even in His 
death, He is found to have dwelt, asin ancient days, 
«between the Cherubim.”—Ver. 13. Woman, why 
weepest thou? ‘This case of Mary Magdalene is our 
case oftentimes: in the error of our conceit, to 
weep where we have no cause; to joy, where we 
have as little. Where we have cause to joy, we 
weep; and where to weep, we joy. False joys and 
false sorrows, false hopes and false fears, this 
life of ours is full of.” (Bishop ANDREWES.)— 
Ver. 15. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? ‘Now, seeing Christ asks it 
again a second time, we will think there is some- 
thing in it, and stay a little at it. The rather, 
for that it is the very opening of His mouth ; the 
very first words that ever came from Him, and that 
He spoke first of all, after His rising again from 
death* 2. = Thus say the Fathers; that 
Mary Magdalene standing by the grave’s side, 
and there weeping, is thus brought in to repre- 
sent unto us the state of all mankind before this 
Day, the Day of Christ’s rising again; weeping 
over the dead as do the heathens, who have no 
hope. But Christ comes and asks ‘ Why weep- 
est thou?’ as much asto say, ‘Weep not! There 
is no cause of weeping now.’ Henceforth, none 
shall need to stand by the grave to weep there 
anymore. .... Sothat this, ‘Why weepest 
thou?’ of Christ’s, (a question very proper for 
the day of the Resurrection,) wipes away tears 
from all eyes; puts off our mourning weeds, 
girds us with gladness, and robes us all in 
‘white,’ with the Angels.” (Bishop ANDREWES.) 
—Ver. 17. Take notice that our Lord makes 
mention of ascending, twice; of rising, not at all. 
And it is to teach us that Resurrection is nothing, 
nor is any account to be made of it, if Ascension 
go not with it. .... ‘Never take care for 
Resurrection! That will come of itself, without 
any thought-taking of thine. Take thought for 
Ascension! set your minds there! Better lie 
still in our graves, better never rise, than rise, 
and, rising, not ascend.” (Bishop ANDREWES.) 

[From Barnes: Ver. 17. Nothing was better 
fitted to afford them consolation than this assur- 
ance, that His God was theirs.—From JAcoBus: 
Vers. 18, 15. Why weepest thou? How different 
are these words as spoken by Jesus from the 
same words spoken even by His Angels. Friends 
often ask the same thing, in our moments of an- 
guish; but they can give no relief, and no argu- 
ments of theirs can cure the inward wound. But 
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pur blessed Lord reveals Himself in words of | the most loving and faithful of that devoted band, 
grace that go to the-heart’s wound, and wonder- | who 
fully heal.—Ver. 15. Whom seekest thou? Thus % 
the adorable Saviour would draw her out to tell Soar bales SL Da pes ge bean 
what she wants and whom she seeks for. So 
pleased is He to hear any poor sinner say, I\ Ver. 17. “Do not stay here to embrace Me 
‘seek Jesus.—Your Beloved is near you, though now, either to pay thy homage to Me, or to con- 
you have thought Him afar off. Who ever sought firm thy faith, both which thou wilt have other 
‘and did not find? But oh! instead of finding opportunities of doing; for 1 am not yet with- 
Him a corpse, you shall find Him a risen, living, drawn from your world, and ascended to the 
glorious Redeemer.—Ver. 17. Go to My breth- heavenly court of My Father, as you imagine I 
‘ren; ‘This was a far greater honor than that shall presently do, but I shall yet continue for a 
‘which was denied her.” The gracious Saviour little while on earth, and give you further oppor- 
denies us nothing but for our greater advantage. | tunities of seeing Me again; let nothing there- 
From Owen: Ver. 15. JI will take Him away; fore detain thee any longer, but go immediately 
She takes all the responsibility upon herself. If to My dear brethren and say unto them,” efc.— 
no one else will share her pious duty, she is | ‘‘ Thou shalt possess Me again, but not as before, 
ready to discharge it independent. and alone. it shall be from this time and forever in the Spirit. 
Noble woman! The Church to the end of time The time of exalted and divine relationship is 
shall embalm thy memory, and point to thee as | come.” (ST1ER.) } 


II. 


“HOW CHRIST FREES THE CIRCLE OF DISCIPLES FROM THE OLD FEAR, AND, BY THE BREATHING OF HI8 
: SPIRIT, RAISES THEM TO A PRESENTIMENT OF THEIR APOSTOLIC CALLING. 


Cuap. XX. 19-28. 
(Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 36 ff. ; John xx. 19-81, pericope for Quasi modo geniti). 


‘19 Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the doors 
were shut [When therefore it was evening on that day, the first of the- 
week, and the doors had been shut, or, the doors being shut, odons ob» odias tH Hpspg 
exetvn TH pte oaBBdtwv, xal toy Jupdy xexdetopnévwy], where the disciples were as- 

- gembled [omit assembled] for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, 

20 and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. And when he bad so said, he shewed unto 
them his hands and his side. [And having said this, he showed unto them both? 
his hands and his side]. Then were the disciples glad [The disciples therefore were 

“21 glad], when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus* [he said] to them again, Peace 

22, be unto you: as my [the] Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he 

had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost 

93 [lit., Receive Holy Spirit, Adfere mvedpa dyto*}: Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted [have been remitted, dgéw»zac]° unto them; and whosesoever sins [omet 
sins] ye retain, they are retained [have been retained, xexpdry tax]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 19.—Suvvnymévoe [assembled : text. rec. with BE. G. K. L. Vulg.] is omitted in accordance with \, A. B. D., ec. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf. An exegetical addition. [Treg., Alf., Westc. likewise omit Lisle f : 
é 2 Ver. 20.—[The text. rec. omits the cai before ras xecpas with X. D.; but Lachm., Tischend. (in former edd., not im 
ed. viii.), Treg., Alf., Westc. retain it with A. B. Syr.—P. 8.] ; 
8 Ver. 21—[6 ‘Incods is omitted by N. D. L. X., Treg., Tischend.; bracketed by Alford and Westcott; retained by 
Lachmann and Lange with A. B.—P. 8. ; : ANE ST Sah ae 
4 Ver. 22 —[The absence of the article before mvedua may indicate the partial or preparatory inspiration, as distinct from: 


the pentecostal effusion. See the Exea.—P. 8.] ar aae Bie Ne de, 
6 Ver. 23.—The reading ddéwytae in accordance with A.D. L. O. X., Lachmann—in opposition to the reading agievrat, 


B. E. G.K., etc., Tischendorf. On agéewvrat instead of aeivrar, see Winer, p. 91. [Tischend. ed. viii., Treg., Westc. and 

H. read adéwvrar, Alford adievtat. apéwvrat is also found Matt. ix. 2,5; Mark ii.5; Luke v. 20, 23; vii.47; 1 John ii. 

-{2. The old grammarians differ as to this form, some declaring it to be identical with apavrat (as Homer has aden for 

a7), others regarding it as the perf. pass. agetvtar. Winer adopts the latter view, @7. p. 77, ed. vii. The bearing of this 
reading on the sense is important; see the Exza.—P. 8.] 

| ples, rebuked their unbelief; the parallel in Luke 

makes the entrance of the Emmaus disciples into 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. the circle of apostles precede the Lord’s ap- 


The parallel-passage in Mark recounts how Je-| pearance, and makes Peter and the two journey- 


-gus, after His entrance into the circle of disci-| ers to Emmaus exchange Easter-messages; Luke 
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also hints at the gentle reproof of the disciples’ 
unbelief,—the feature more powerfully brought 
out by Mark. He likewise reports, more expli- 
citly than John, Jesus’ invitation to the disciples 
to touch His hands and His feet, His eating be- 
fore them, and His exposition of the Scripture 
concerning His sufferings and resurrection. 
Tholuck justly remarks that Luke xxiv. 44-49 
bears a relation to vers. 22, 23 in our passage. 
Individual traits in this section of Luke may be- 
long 10 a later meeting, or have been amplified 
later ; assuredly, nothing but the section. begin- 
ning with ver. 50 belongs to the last manifesta- 
tion of Jesus. The most important thing remain- 
ing for John, was to supply the facts of Jesus’ 
appearing to the disciples as they were sitting 
with shut doors, His announcing to them His re 
turn by bestowing upon them His peace-greet- 
ing (chap, xiv, 27), and His re-ratifying of their 
apostolic calling (forfeited by their flight), ac- 
companying this act by a breathing upon them, 
which was preparatory to the outpouring of the 
Spirit. 

Ver. 19. When therefore it was eve- 
ning on that day. [Oto7ne obv dpiac 
5h Huépa Exeivy TH Mia CaBBdtorv. |— 
The evening of that Sunday, the first resurrec- 
tion day. 

And the doors had been shut. [xai rav 
Supdv ckexActopévov brov goarv of pa- 
%77ai).—This circumstance is emphasized, as 
ver. 26; comp. Acts xii. 13. 








1. Unfounded softening of the expression. | 


Calvin and others, Baumg.-Crus.; The doors 
had suddenly opened ad nutum divine majestatis 
ejus. According to Liicke, the statement is even 
reducible to a mere unexpected, sudden ap- 
pearing. 

2. Unfounded intensification of the expression. 
He pressed bodily through the closed doors. In 
the interest of the [Lutheran] ubiquity-doctrine, 
Quenstadt. © 

8. A miraculous appearing, unqualified as to 
its manner, indicative of the higher condition in 
which He found Himself subsequently to His 
transformation (Luke xxiv. 81: agavtog yevéodaz ; 
John xxi. 1; Mark xvi. 12: gavepovoda. F. 
Kithn: Wie ging Christus durch die Grabesthiir ? 
1838. Tholuck). A. Tholuck: The description 
leads to the conception ‘of an unconfinedness 
to the limits of space’’—bounds of locality.— 
Primarily it indicates nothing but a simple power 
of the glorified life of Christ to move unrestrain- 
edly, to appear and disappear ;—His local de- 
finedness, which is one with bodily circumscribed- 
ness, remaining the while undestroyed. Accord- 
ing to Baur, an immaterial constitution was 
ascribed to Jesus; according to Meyer, the body 
of Christ was not yet glorified; as according to 
Liicke, who, in opposition to Olshausen (who dis- 
tinguishes between the docetic and glorified 
body), remarks that a something intermediate 
betwixt the ethereal consistency of angels and 
material, corporeal solidity is to him inconceiv- 
able. Nevertheless, the idea of the body as dy- 
namically transformed into the pure organ of the 
spirit is everywhere established in the New 
Testament (see 1 Cor. xv. 49). 

Peace unto you [Eip#vy bpiv).—The 
customary greeting is here filled with the weight 
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of the resurrection-message and all that pro- 
clamation of salvation therewith connected; at 
the same time it is a fulfilment of the promise, 
chap. xiv. 27. See Exea. Norns there, [Minis- 
ters are messengers of peace. | ‘ 

Ver. 20. He showed unto them ["Edev- 
fev kai Tag yveipag Kai THY TAEVPAY 
avtotc].—See Luke xxiv. 40. According to 
Meyer, a difference is constituted by the mention 
in that passage of the feet instead of the side. 

Ver. 21. As the Father hath sent Me 
[kavac awéotadkév wed wathp, Kaye 
néurw vpac)|.—Comp. Matt. x.; John xiii.; 
Matt. xvi. 19; chap. xviii. The second eipfvy tip 
solemn, more definitely proclamatory of the in- 
finite import of the salutation,—not, however, a 


farewell-greeting, as Kuinoel and others. have 


interpreted it.—HEven so send I you [kayo 
néurow ba¢)|.—Analogy of dynamical autho- 
rity. The Father now sends Him out of the 
kingdom of resurrection and reconciliation to 
them; so likewise the Son sends them out of this 
kingdom to the world. That therewith their re- 
institution into office is simultaneously expressed, 
in connection with an amplification of that office 
(henceforth they are witnesses for the Crucified 
and Risen One), is obvious, in accordance with 
the stronger analogy of chap. xxi. 15ff. But as 
at the first bestowal of apostolic dignity, Peter 
took preeedence of the others, so now the general 
restitution of the whole body precedes a more 
explieit restitution of Peter. Comp. chap. xvii. 18. 

Ver. 22. He breathed on them [xa? 
TOUTO Eim OY éEvedbonoeDv Kal AéyeEr ad- 
totic. The verb éudvodw occurs in the N. ¥. 
only here, but is used in the Sept. to express the 
act of God in the original infusion of the spirit 
of life into man (Gen. ii. 7: évegbonoen eic Td 
mpdcwnov aitod mvonv Cuofe, Kal éyévero 6 
avipurog ei¢ wuxyv Coav). ‘This act is now 
by God incarnate repeated, sacramentally, repre- 
senting the infusion of the new life, of which He 
is become by His. glorified Humanity the source 
to His members: see Job xxxiii. 4; Ps. xxxiii. 6; 
1 Cor. xv. 45” (Alford).—P. 8.] Different in- 
terpretations: 

1. Simply the prophetico-symbolical heralding 
of the Holy Ghost (Theod. Mopsueste, Bullinger, 
Lampe, etc.). This view is contradicted by: a. 
the act, 6. the Aorist Imperative Adere, ¢. the 
remark that in this case the act were but a re. 
petition of the promise contained in the farewell. 
discourses. 

2. It isthe gratia ministerialis, rather than the 
former gratia sanctificationis, not, however, as 
yet, the pentecostal communication or gratia 
Xapiouatixy (Theophylact, Maldonat and others). 

8. It is holy spirit (xveiua &ycov, without the 
article), but not yet the Holy Spirit, nor yet the 
Spirit of the new birth, of the world-mighty 
Jesus (Hofmann and Lutnardt [also Gess]; see 
thereupon Tholuck and Meyer). 

4. It is a quantitative, precursive communica~- 
tion of the Spirit, in accordance with Christ’s 
not yet perfected state of glorification (Origen, 
Calvin, Neander, Stier, Tholuck. Meyer: A 
veritable azapyq of the Holy Ghost). _ [Similarly 
Bengel (arrha pentecostes), Briickner, Hengsten- 
berg, Godet, Ewald, Alford. The full communi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit did not take place be- 
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fore the day of Pentecost, comp. vil. 89; xvi. 7; 
Acts ii.—P. S.]) + 

We have to consider on the one hand the affla- 
tion, and on the other hand the design of this be- 
stowal of the Spirit. The afflation is an affatus 
with the new life of the resurrection, and so the 
symbol, as the commencement, of the communi- 


cation of His resurrection-life, 2. ¢. life in His. 


Holy Spirit. Thedegree of this communication, 
however, is determined in accordance with their 
present need; they must even now have power 
to gather the Resurrection-Church and to distin- 
guish it from the world, in like manner as it, as 


the substratum. of. the people’s Church shortly to. 


be established, is to be thoroughly distinguished 
from the Israclitish Church. In respect of this 
consideration, this gratia is doubtless specially 
ministerialis.. They have not yet the gift of com- 
municating the Holy Ghost, but: they do possess 
that of discerning the Holy Spirit when already 
communicated. 

Ver. 23. Whose sins ye remit [av tevov 
49677 ¢€].—By proclaiming and promising to them 
forgiveness while ye receive them into your fel- 
lowship.—They are (have been) remitted 
unto them [a¢éovrae avroic)].—See Text. 
Norss. Meyer’s antithesis: ‘‘They become (will 


be) remitted (according to the reading: dgievrac) | 


and they are (have been) retained (kexparyvrat),* 
is to be refuted first by the Codd. which read 
agéovrar [perf. pass. —=ddeivras.—P.8.], secondly 
by the exegetical demand that the two terms 
should form a parallel. Their remitting of sin 
and retaining of sin will, as a prophetically mi- 
nisterial act, rest upon corresponding acts of 
God, already accomplished in the Spirit,—not, 


~ however, have these acts as a result or, still less, 


effectuate them. They will be influenced in these 
acts by Christ; they will not influence Him.+ The 
term, remit sins [adévac], is akin to the term, 
loose [Abe], Matt. xvi. 19; the term, retain 
[kpareiv], or retain together, is akin to the term, 
bind [déevv]._ See Comm. on Matthew at the pas- 
sage designated, note (Leben Jesu, II., p. 889). 
The Lord does ‘here but invert the expression, 
thereby indicating the now decided, New Testa- 
ment stand-point, in which redemption [loosing], 
forgiveness, advances into the foreground. 
Here, then, as in those other passages, Matt. 
xvi. 19; xviii. 18, it is the potestas clavium in its 
broader sense, not merely, in accordance with 
the Heidelberg Catechism, the preaching of the 
holy Gospel and Christian penitential discipline 
{if it were confined to these, the latter branch 
would have to be considered as having reference 
also to reception into the Church: open the 
kingdom of heaven to believers), but in a still 





*|Similarly Bengel: apievtar.—kexpatyvrar, remitluntur— 
retenta sunt: illud, presens; hoc preteritum. Mundus rst 
sub peccato.] 

t (An important remark. Ministerial acts are not creative, 
but declarative of the preceding acts of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Dean Alford remarks iz loc., that ministers have the 
power of the keys “‘not by successive delegation from the 
Apostles,—of which fiction I find in the New Testament no 
trace”’ (—the italics are Alford’s—), “‘ but by their mission 
from Christ, the Bestower of the Spirit, for their office, when 
orderly and legitimately conferred upon them by the various 
churches. Not however to. them exclusively,—though for 
decency and order it is expedient that the outward and formal 


declaration should be so:-—but in proportion as any disciple. 


shall have been filled with the Holy Spirit of wisdom, is the 
imner discernment, the «picts, his.”—P, 8.] 
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more. extended sense-in- accordance with the 
Artic. Smalc,: Mandatum docendi. evangelium, re- 
mittendi peccata, adminisirandi sacramenta, preterea 
mandatum excommunicandi ; in which summing up 
the second and fourth items should really be re- 
garded as expressed in the third: administrandi 
sacramenta. Inreality the stations of the potestas 
are these; 1. The preaching of the gospel; 2. 
establishment of the preliminary conditions of 
reception; 3. reception into the Church; . 4. 
penitential. discipline in the real sense of the 
term. In a narrower sense it is undoubtedly the 
potestas of reception through baptism and of 
reception through repentance and absolution, to- 
gether with the potestas of the opposite denial 
of reception, or exclusion. The symbolic pre- 
figuration of the administration of the Church by 
the administration of the keys of the house of 
David, Is. xxii. 22; is, in consciously symbolic 
terms, continued in the. Revelation (chap. iii. 7). 
See Tholuck, p. 441 ff.; Julius Miiller, Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1852, p. 55 [on the power of the keys, 
in an essay on the Divine Institution of the Minis- 
try, reprinted in Miiller’s Degmatische Abhand- 
lungen (1870), p. 496 ff.—P. S.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Christ, the Risen One, first appeared unto 
individual souls, then to the congregation of the 
faithful. We find a repetition of this in the his- 
tory of the Church. 

2. The night of Christmas, the darkness of 
Good Friday, the evening of the Supper, the first 
Easter evening; glorious hours of the ever 
brighter shining of the Dayspring from on high 
(Luke i. 79). At evening time it shall be light, _ 
Zech. xiv. 7. 

8. How Christ, as the Risen One, bursts though 
the fear of the company of disciples: (1) the fear 
of the Jews; (2) the fear of His own ghost-like 
apparition; (8) the fear of the whole world (ver. 
21); (4) the fear of the power of sin and guilt 
(ver. 23); (5) the fear of the terrors of judgment 
(** whosoesoever sins ye retain,’’ etc. ). 

4. The first Easter Church in its changing 
forms: a. a Church of secret, fugitive disciples, 
b.. a Church of festive, glad believers, ¢. a Church 
of anointed and commissioned apostles, 

5. How Christ. cometh into-the midst of His peo- 
ple: (1) in spite of closed doors; (2) with the 
salutation of peace; (8) with the firstling gift of 
the Spirit; (4) with the commission of the apos- 
tolic embassy ; (5) with the bestowal of apostolic 
plenipotence. 

_ 6. The entrance of Jesus whilst the doors were 
shut, an evidence of His higher, glorwied corpore- 
ality. 

7. The peace-greeting, or the transformation of 
the every-day formula of:-salutation into the 
loveliest, richest Evangel by the mouth of Christ. 

8. .The mission of the disciples. from Christ 
measured in accordance with the mission of 
Christ from the Father. 

9. The first gift-of the Spirit, or how, in the 
Easter feast of Christ, the last shadows of Good- 
Friday (fear of the Jews) come in contact with the 
first light of Pentecost: (He breathed on them). 

10. The inseparable connection of apostolic 
plenipotence with the apostolic embassy. See 
Matt. xvi. 10; chap. xviii. 18, 
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[11. Forgiveness of sins the fruit of the resur- 
rection (and death of Christ). The triumph over 
death is also a triumph over sin—the cause of 
death.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Commentary on Mark, p. 163 f., Luke, p. 
898 f. The Docr. Norns. 

Quasi modo geniti: or Christ the First-born 
from the dead, Col. i. 18.—The transformation 
of the apostles’ fear of the Jews into the loftiest 
feeling of triumph over the whole world (ver. 
21).—How all things ensue from the peace of the 
Risen One: 1. The joy, the mirth of the disci- 
ples; 2. spiritual life; 8. the evangelic mission ; 
4. apostolic spiritual severity and clemency in 
the administration of the Gospel.—When the 
doors are shut to the world, then are they 
(in the highest sense) open to the Lord.—The 
union of familiarity and majesty in the first 
manifestation of the Risen One in the Church.— 
The first great fulfilment of the promise, Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.—The day of 
Christ’s heavenly birth from the dead, a birth- 
day of all Christian blessings: 1. Of peace and 
joy in believing; 2. of Sunday and the feast- 
days (for now, for the first time, do the remain- 
‘ing festivals receive their true signification) ; 
8. of religious worship (cultus), and of rest from 
labor, in the Spirit; 4. of the apostolic mission, 
and of preaching; 5. of New Testament dis- 
cipline and social consecration.—The life-breath 
of Christ, the true mission to the world.—The 
judicial sentence of the apostolic Church: 1. In 
respect of its divine institution; 2.-in respect of 
its historical obscuration; 8. in respect of its 
eternal import.—Or: 1. Asa sacred power; 2. 
as an accountable right; 3. as a solemn duty.— 
The great word: Sent from Christ as Christ 
from the Father. 

Starke: The experience of an afflicted and 
tempted person may be very different in the 
‘evening from what it was in the morning.—The 
lying in wait of the wicked must conduce to the 
‘best interests of the godly, in this respect also, 
viz. that the godly refrain themselves from 
~them, and hence are not led away by inter- 
course with them, nor condemned with them.— 
‘Zuistus: What a precious and unspeakable fruit 
of the merit and resurrection of Christ, is peace 
with God in the conscience!—Yea, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost are two particular, pre- 
cious fruits of the resurrection of Jesus and of 
His spiritual kingdom.—Hati: When Christ, 
the Morning Star, riseth upon the soul and dis- 
covereth Himself unto it, nothing but joy can 
spring up.—Zrisius: So soon as Christ rose 
from the dead, He instituted the office of the 
ministry: of what exceeding importance then 
must this office be.—Hautu: He who desires that 
Christ should entrust to him the great embassy 
of His Gospel must likewise first receive His 
Spirit.—A testimony of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, for the Holy Ghost is God, and therefore 
no one can give that Holy Ghost who is not him- 
self God, chap. xv. 26.—In the evening and at 
night Jesus did take in hand many momentous 
things for our sake: He was born in the night, 





He suffered Himself to be taken prisoner in the 
night, He instituted the Lord’s Supper in the 
night, and in the evening, when He was risen 
from the dead, He instituted the ministry of the 
New Testament. If we pondered these things 
every evening, we should make a holier use 
of the evening hours, and not perform so many 
works of darkness in the night! 

Braune: In so far as we are sinful, Christ is 
sent unto us from the Father, but in so far as 
we are redeemed, we are sent, as His witnesses, 
unto others, that we may be co-laborers, not in 
our, but in His work. Amid the consciousness 
of our weakness and frailty, we should hold fast 
the sense of the loftiness of our calling as re- 
deemed ones, and by the former feeling be but 
the more impelled to suffer ourselves to be re- 
deemed and reconciled to God, to the end that 
the latter feeling may become true and strong; 
whoso but suffereth himself to be redeemed will 
draw others also into this beatific fellowship.— 
“He breathes on them;’ like a friend’s breath 
upon the cheek, shall the Holy Spirit of God 
come unto man’s spirit.—Unto sanctified [con- 
secrated] personalities the Redeemer commits 
the forgiveness of sins; these commissioned ones 
are a terror and vexation to the wicked, but 
friends to the good. That which the Redeemer 
here says concerning the remitting and retaining 
of sins may be compared with what He says of 
loosing and binding for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18.—Sanctified [consecrated ] 
personalities are, as St. Paul says of the Gospel, 
2 Cor. ii. 16, unto some a savor of life unto life, 
unto others a savor of death unto death. 

GossnrR: He, therefore, who is sent from 
Christ, who is Christ’s messenger, must needs 
have received the peace of Christ, which is higher 
than all reason, must likewise needs have re- 
ceived the Spirit of Christ, and this seal of the 
Spirit and of peace must give evidence of itself 
in him by the devolving of peace and anointing 
from him to others again, by others being filled 
and anointed therewith. All this is contained in 
that little word as.—But when ministers make 
their appearance who have nothing to recom- 
mend them save that they are puffed up by the 
spirit of this world, what will they accomplish” 
They will puff up others also with the same 
spirit of the world. 

Hevusner: Jn the evening. H. Miiller, Herzenssp. 
p. 241: The Saviour will visit us in the evening. 
When the sun of the world hath set in our heart, 
the Sun of Righteousness ariseth.—Christians 
have often*enough been obliged to assemble in 
secret; the Waldenses, for example, the Mora- 
vians, the Reformed in France, and others.—If 
Jesus come not into the assembly of Christians, 
it is cold, heartless, unfruitful.—Christ’s peace- 
greeting was the spoil of victory—spoil which 
He won by death and resurrection.—Whoso hath 
followed Christ unto Golgotha, to him doth He 
shout His word of peace.—AvuqustTINE; Cicatrices 
titult gloriarum. — Crucifixion and resurrection 
are inseparable—one is incomplete without the 
other. This is the sum of Christianity.— The 
disciples were glad; Behold the power of the 
appearing, the peace, of Jesus. From His peace 
comes joy.—Peace is indispensable to the mis- 
sion of Jesus. Aman must have Jesus’ peace 


CHAP. XX. 19-28. 
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in his own heart if he would be a messenger of 
peace to others; hé must first be redeemed bim- 
self, if he would preach redemption to otbers. 
Luther, in the postil to Quasimodog. Sunday, 
XL. 1040, writes this to all true Christians, after 
applying it to the Apostles and the ministry; 
they can meet these requisites, not by their own 
strength, but in Christ’s name, in the might of 
the Holy Ghost.—ScHLEIERMACHER, Pred. iii. 
p. aca aK ii. p. 826.—MARHEINEKE, li. 
p. 45. 

(Craven: From Aveusrine: Ver. 19. If thou 
comprehendest the mode [of entering] it is no 
miracle: when reason fails, then is faith edified. 
—Ver. 20. The nails had pierced His hands, the 
lance had pierced His side. For the healing of 
doubting hearts, the marks of the wounds were 
still preserved. ——From Curysostom: Ver. 2]. 
He shows the efficacy of the cross, by which He 
undoes all evil things, and gives all good things; 
which is peace.—To the women above there was 
announced joy; for that sex was in sorrow, and 
had received the curse. From Gregory: Ver. 
21. Llove you, now that I send you to persecu- 
tion, with the same love wherewith My Father 
loved Me, when He sent Me to My sufferings.— 
Ver. 23. The disciples who were called to such 
works of humility, to what a height of glory are 
they led! Lo, not only have they salvation for 
themselves, but are admitted to the powers of 
the supreme Judgment-seat.——From Bebe: 
Ver. 21. A repetition is a confirmation: whether 
He repeats it because the grace of love is two- 
fold, or because He it is who made of twain one. 

[From Borxirr: Ver. 19. It has been no 
strange thing in the Church, that the best mem- 
bers of it have been put to frequent their as- 
semblies with great fear, and been forced to 
meet in the night with great caution, because of 
the fury of the persecutors.—Let Christ's disci- 
ples meet together never so privately, and with 
never so much hazard and jeopardy, they shall 
have Christ's company with them.—Ver. 21. The 
repetition of, Peace be unto you, was not more 
than needful to signify His firm reconciliation to 
the disciples, notwithstanding their late cow- 
ardice in forsaking Him.—As My Father hath 
sent Me, so send I you; By the same authority, 
and for the same ends, in part; namely, to 
gather, govern, and instruct My Church.—Ver, 
932. He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ; When Christ sends forth any about 
His work, He will furnish them with endow- 
ments answerable to their vast employment; and 
the best furniture they can have, is the Holy 
Spirit in His gifts and qualifications suitable 
to their work.—Ver. 23. There is a twofold 
power of remitting sins; the one magisterial 
and authoritative; this belongs to Christ alone: 
the other ministerial and declarative ; this be- 
longs to Christ’s ambassadors.—‘‘Christ first 
conferred the Holy Ghost upon His apostles, and 
then said, Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted. 
‘Thereby intimating that it is not they, but the 
Holy Ghost by them, that puts away sin; For 
who can forgive sin, but God only ?” (AuGUSTINE). 
The power of forgiving sin, that man hath, 1s 
only to declare that if men be truly and really 





‘penitent, their sins are forgiven them for the 
-pake of Christ’s satisfaction. 








[From M. Henry: Ver. 19. The disciples of 
Christ, even in difficult times, must not forsake 
the assembling of themselves together, Heb. x. 25. 
—It is a comfort to Christ’s disciples, when 
their solemn assemblies are reduced to pri- 
vacy, that no doors can shut out Christ’s pre- 
sence from them.—His speaking peace, makes 
peace, peace with God, peace in your own con. 
sciences, peace with one another; all this peact 
be with you; not peece with the world, but peact 
in Christ.—Ver. 2G. Conquerors glory in the 
marks of their wounds.—Christ’s wounds were 
to speak on earth, that it was He Himself, and 
therefore He rose with them ; they were to speak 
in heaven, in the intercession He must ever live 
to make, and therefore He ascended with them, 
and appeared in the midst of the throne, a Lamb 
as it had been slain, and bleeding afresh, Rev. v. 6. 
Nay, it should seem, He will come again with 
His scars, that they may look on Him whom they 
pierced.—When Christ manifests His love to be- 
lievers by the comforts of His Spirit, assures 
then that because He lives, they shall live also, then 
He shows them His hands and His side.—A sight 
of Christ will gladden the heart of a disciple at 
any time; the more we see of Christ, the more 
we shall rejoice in Him; and our joy will never 
be perfect till we come there where we shall see 
Him as He is.—Ver. 21. Christ was now sending 
the disciples to publish peace to the world (Is. lii. 
7); and He here not only confers it upon them 
for their own satisfaction, but commits it to them 
as a trust to be by them transmitted to all the 
sons of peace, Luke x. 5, 6.—He sent them author- 
ized with a divine warrant, armed with a divine 
power ; sent them as ambassadors to treat of peace, 
and as heralds to proclaim it; sent them as ser- 
vants to bid to the marriage:—hence they were 
called Apostles—men sent.—Ver. 22. What Christ 
gives, we must receive, must submit ourselves 
and our whole souls to the quickening, sanctify- 
ing influences of the blessed Spirit ; receive His 
motions, and comply with them; receive His 
powers, and make use of them; and they who 
thus obey His word as a precept, shall have the 
benefit of it as a promise; they shall receive the 
Holy Spirit as the guide of their way, and the 
earnest of their inheritance.—Ver. 23. Two ways 
the apostles and ministers of Christ remit and 
retain sin, and both as having authority: 1. By 
sound doctrine; 2. By a strict discipline, applying 
the general rule of the gospel to particular per- 
sons. 

[From A Puan Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
19. Peace be unto you! Can we forget that 
this was the salutation of Suinonm (that is, 
««Peace’’), even ‘the Prince of Peace” Him- 
self? of Him who is delared to be ‘“ our Peace:” 
who bequeathed His peace to the disciples; and 
promised that Peace should be their abiding 
portion; and directed them to salute with 
“Peace” every house into which they entered. 
Peace was the subject of the angels’ carol on the 
night of the Lord’s nativity: behold, Peace is 
the first word He pronounces in the hearing of 
His disciples now that He is risen from death.— 
Ver. 22. O most solemn and mysterious incident, 
as well as most solemn and prevailing words! 
The action of our Saviour here described may 
have shown emblematically (as AUGUSTINE sug: 
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gests) that the Hony Guosr proceedeth from the 
Son. It may further have served to show that 
this was He by the breath of whose mouth all 
the hosts of heaven were ‘made; and especially 
(as CyRriL supposes), that Christ was the same 
who, after creating man in the beginning, 
«breathed into his nostrils the -breath of: life, 
and he became a living soul.” But more 
than that is kere intended. For it is to be 
thought that, at the time of man’s creation, ‘to- 
gether with his soul, or the principle of his 
natural life, he received also ‘the grace of the 
Holy Spirit ‘as a principle of the Divine Life to 
which he was also designed” (Bishop. Buxt). 
‘That is, the soul of man received from the very 
first ‘‘the peculiar impress of the Holy Spirit 
‘super-added,” as Cement of Alexandria writes. 
And Basil, expressly comparing the Divine: in- 


sufflation upon Adam with that of Christ upon: 


the Apostles, tells us that it was the same Son 
of God ‘“*by whom God gave the insufflation: 
then indeed, together with the soul, but now, into 
‘the soul.” Eusebius is even more explicit. “¢The 
Lord” (he says), ‘‘renews. mankind. © That 





grace which man enjoyed at first, because God 
breathed into his nostrils,—that same grace did 
Christ restore when He breathed into the face 
of the Apostles, and said, Receive. the Holy 
Ghost.”’—At the first institution of certain mys- 
teries of the Faith, there was not wanting the 
outward emblem of an inward grace; which 
grace was afterwards conveyed without any such 
visible demonstration. Thus, at the Baptism of 
Christ, “the Holy Ghost descended ina bodily. 
shape like a dove upon Him.” And now, at the 
ordination of His Apostles, our Lord is found to 
have ‘breathed into” their faces, when He 
would. convey to them the gift of»the same 
Blessed Spirit. 

From Barnes: Ver. 19.. True Christians will 
love to meet together for worship; nothing will 
prevent this.—Ver. 21. As My Father hath sent 
Me; As God sent Me to preach, to be persecuted, 
and to suffer ; to make known His will, and to 
offer pardon to men; so I send -you. From 
Jacosus: Ver. 19. Glad; So.He had promised 
to them (ch. xvi. 20), ‘‘Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.’’] 





IV. 


. 


HOW CHRIST PUTTETH THOMAS’ UNBELIEF TO SHAME, AND CHANGETH THE DOUBTING DISCIPLE INTO 
THE MOST JOYFUL CONFESSOR. 


Cuap. XX. 24-29, 


(Chap. xx. 24-81, is the pericope for St. Thomas’ Day). 


24 
25 came. 


But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But 


he said unto them, Except I shall see [I see, ?6w] in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print’ of the nails, and thrust [put] my hand into 


his side, I will not believe. 
26 


And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them: 


then came Jesus, [Jesus cometh, .épzerat], the doors being shut, and stood in the 


27. midst, and said, Peace:.be unto you. 


Then saith. he to Thomas, Reach hither thy 


finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and. thrust. [put] 2 into 
28 my side; and be [become, yivov]’ not faithless, but. believing. -And ‘Thomas® an- 
29 swered and said unto him, My Lord and my God [!] Jesus saith unto him, 
Thomas [omit Thomas]}* because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed... 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAE. 


1 Ver. 25.—Lachmann, in accordance with Cod. A., etc., Origen, Vulgate, reads here rémov instead of rv7ov. 


Meyer 


“supposes the rvzrov of the Recepta to be a mechanical repetition. But the reading révov can-also have arisen from: exegeti- 
cal grounds. It weakens the solemnity of the expression... [Tischendorf, ed. 8, reads eis. Tov T6 TOV TaY HAwY, “into the 
place of the nails,” but Alford, Westcott and Hort, like Lange, retain .rUmov, print.—P, 8.] 

2 Ver. 27,—[Thomas was doubtful, but not unbelieving; he was anxious and ready to believe, and only waiting for tan- 


gible evidence. See Exta.—P. §.] 


3 Ver. 28.—The kai before amexpi6n, theo before @wpds, are not firraly established. 


_ of Ver. 29-—[@wna, which 
sott.—P. S.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


the text, rec..inserts after édpaxds me, 18.omitted by A. B.C, D. &.89, Tischend,, Alf., West 


of the disciples, at Jerusalem,-is entirely. in ac- 
cordance with the. festal circumstances. ‘The 
Easter-Sunday was the third day of the paschal 


The second appearance of Christ, on the ‘first | celebration. The next Friday, therefore, was the 
Sunday after the resurrection-day, in the midst | eighth. The disciples were not permitted to set 
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out on their homeward journey onthe Sabbath. 
On Sunday they either: would not, or could not, 
set out, because this had now become their feast- 
day, and Thomas was not yet pacified (Leben Jesu 
IL., p. 1704). It was probably the evening be- 
fore their departure for Galilee, whither, as the 
place where all His disciples should see Him 
again, Christ had at first ordered. the apostles. 
See Comm. on Matthew, chap. xxviii. 

Ver. 24. But Thomas, one of thé twelve. 
[Owpac dé elg ix TOv Jd0eKa, 6 Aeyd- 
wevoc Aidvupoc].—See chap. xi. 16; chap. 
xiv. 5; Matt. chap. x. His absence from the cir- 
cle of disciples on the first Easter Sunday gives 
rise to the inference that he was wandering about, 
solitary and gloomy. , 

Ver. 25. But he said unto them, etc. [6 dé 
elmev avtoic,’ Hav wy idw ev raicg HeEp- 
otv avrov tTdv TUTOV TOV HAwY, Kat 
BéA@ Tov OdKTVASY ov el¢ TOV THTOV* 
TOv fAwr Kal Baro wov THY YEetpa ele THY 
TAEvpav avrTov, ov wy TLoTebow]. We 
must distinguish between the strong expression 
of Thomas, and his thought itself. The testimony 
of his fellow-disciples does not suffice for him; 
he must first see the Risen One with his own 
eyes, and by touch convince himself of His cor- 
porality, and of the identity of that corporeality 
with the Crucified One, before he can believe. 
On the fact that nothing, therefore, can be de- 
duced from the expression of Thomas militating 
against the nailing down of the feet of the Cruci- 
fied One, comp. Tholuck, p. 442. 

[Thomas has a place among the apostles, in- 
ferior indeed to John and Peter, yet an impor- 
tant one. He represents, within the Church, the 
principle: intellectus preecedit fidem, which is not 
necessarily incompatible with the higher prin- 
ciple: fides precedit intellectum. He represents 
honest, earnest, inquiring, truth-loving skepti- 
cism, or that rationalism which anxiously craves 
tangible evidence, and embraces it with joy when 
presented. This is essentially distinct from the 
worldly, frivolous skepticism of indifference or 
hostility to truth, which ignores or opposes the 
truth in spite of evidence. The former wants 
knowledge in order to faith, the latter knowledge 
without or against faith. The inquiring spirit 
of Thomas, having a moral motive and aspiritual 
aim, is a wholesome, propelling principle in the 
Church, and indispensable in scientific theology ; 
it dispels prejudice, ignorance and superstition, 
and promotes knowledge and intelligence. Yet, 
practically and spiritually, it is defective as com- 
pared with the childlike spirit of faith with which 
alone we can enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
hence it is gently rebuked by our Lord. For 
salvation we must go to Christ, not as reasoning 
logicians, or learned theologians, or pleading 
lawyers, or calculating merchants, ut as the 
child goes to the mother’s bosom. ~s heart goes 
to heart, and love to love—with unbounded confi- 
dence and trust. Faith is the true mother of 
true knowledge i> Zrcvine things, and even in 
philosophy, which starts in dove of wisdom, and 
consequently implies its existence. It is only in 
a very qualified sense, in matters of historical 





* [Tischendorf reads témov, place. Grotius says: Tos 
videtur, tomos impletur.—P.8.]  . 








inquiry and philosophic and scientific research, 
that doubt may be called the father of knowledge, 
according to the principle of Cartesius: De om- 
nibus dubitandum est.—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. And after eight days: [ue jp é- 
pac 6kT@].—That the disciples already attribute 
a particular importance to Sunday, is evidenced 
by the numeric completeness of their assembly. 

[This is the beginning of the history of the 
Lord’s Day, which to this day has never suffered 
a single interruption in Christian lands, except 
for a brief period of madness in France during 
the reign of terror. Sunday is here pointed out 
by our Lord Himself and honored by His special 
presence as the day of religion, and public wor- 
ship, and so it will. remain to: the end of .time. 
God’s Word and God’s Day are inseparable com- 
panions, and the pillars of God’s Church.—P. S.] 

That Thomas is an unbeliever willing to believe, 
his presence at this time seems to prove. Mani- 
festly, the same place is meant as. that in which 
they were eight days before. They were within 
again, in the same house. ‘‘Olshausen erro- 
neously makes Galilee the scene of the appear- 
ance’? (Meyer). <‘‘ Zo celebrate the Resurrection- 
day” (Luthardt). Meyer: ‘‘Thereis nothing toin- 
dicate this.” : It seems at least to be indicated by 
the fact that they were still tarrying in Jerusalem 
on this day, and probably waiting for the Lord. 

Ver. 27. Therefore saith He to Thomas 
[elra Aéyer TH OwuG].—Immediately after 
the peace-greeting Christ turns to Thomas, for it 
is with him that He has now to do, since he, in 
his doubting spirit, is a hindrance to the whole 
Church. Christ’s acquaintance with Thomas’ 
state of mind and singular demand is not to be 
referred to a mediate knowledge on the part of. ~ 
Christ (through the disciples, Liicke) ; it is the 
fruit of an immediate knowledge. — Reach 
hither thy finger, etc. [¢épe tov ddKtvAdv 
cov O0€ Kai ide TaG YEtpae pov, Kal 
gépe THY yelpd cov kal Bare eic THY 
mievpdv uwov)|.—A triumphant challenge 
which, with loving irony, accedesto his demand, in 
order to the infusing of a salutary shame into him 
who made it and who is now obliged to recognize 
the identity of personality by higher marks,—es- 
pecially hy the Lord’s knowledge of the deplora- 
ble state of his soul, and by His voice. Bengel: Si 
Phariseus ita dixisset: ‘nisi videro,” etc., nil im- 
petrasset ; sed discipulo pridem probato nil non datur. 

[The Lord is silent about the print of the nazls, 
which would haverecalled the malice of His eruci- 
fiers, and points simply to the wounds as the abid- 
ing monument of His dying love to Thomas and to 
all. Thewords ‘Reach hither thy hand and put it 








into My side,’ seem to imply that the wound in 
His side was as large as a man’s hand. Some in- 
fer also that His resurrection-body was bloodless. 
Wordsworth: ‘“‘ The wounds which Satan inflicted 
in malice and scorn on our Lord’s crucified Body, 
have been converted by His controlling power 
and wisdom into proofs of His Resurrection, and 
marks of His personal identity. They have be- 
come indelible evidences of His power, graven, as 
it were, with an iron pen onthe Rock of Ages, 
to be read by the eyes of Angels and men for 
eternity; and they remain for ever, as glorious 
trophies of His victory over death and sin, and 
| over Satan himself.” —P. 8S. ] 
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And become not faithless [kat mu7 
yivov G@rioroc, GAAG rLordc]—yivov, 
not: be not faithless, Meyer. He had not 
been faithless hitherto, but he was in dan- 
ger of becoming so.* Tholuck: ‘Religious 
belief which demands the support of sensuous 
perception runs the risk of making an entire 
loss of faith.”” Nevertheless, the sincere heart 
that needs and craves belief, receives even in 
the hour of temptation the right signs which 
transport it beyond the danger that threatens it. 
Such was the experience of Thomas. His faith 
was saved; the great sign of Christ’s appearance 
quickly made the sickly plant burst forth into 
fairest bloom. 

Ver. 28. My Lord andmy God! [6 kipidc 
pov kati 6 ¥edc¢ pov! Anaddress of Thomas 
to Christ (the nom. with the art. for the voca- 
tive, as often in the New Testament; compare 
Christ’s address to His Father, Mark xy. 84: 6 
Sede pov, 6 Sed¢ pov. The highest apostolic con- 
fession of faith in the Lordship and Divinity of 
Christ,—an echo of the beginning of this Gospel: 
“The Word was God,” i. 1, and an anticipation 
of its close, xx. 80, 31. Thomas, says Augus- 
tine, beheld and touched Christ as Man, and con- 
fessed Him to he God, whom he did not see nor 
touch.—P. §8.] — Weakening interpretation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia: ‘‘Quasi pro miraculo facto 
deum collaudat.” Alleging the expression to be 
addressed admiringly to God. Similarly the So- 
cinians and Paulus [and Unitarians]. Against 
this view we cite 1. elrev at 7 [to Jesus, not to 
God], 2. the reference of the words: 6 Kbpid¢ 
pov to Christ. Erasmus: Agnovit Christus, utique 
repulsurus, st falso dictus fuisset Deus.t The ex- 
citement of feeling in which Thomas utters the 
adoring word in glorification of Christ, does not 
lessen the definiteness of his acknowledgment of 
Christ’s divinity; it detracts merely from the de- 
finiteness of his dogmatical conception of it. 

Ver. 29. Thou believest["Or: édpakdc pe 
meTwiorevKkac.|—According to Lachmann and 
Meyer, [Ewald], exiorevxac should be read as a 
question. Liicke objects against this view: It 
infuses into the words a tone of doubt as to the 
faith of Thomas. The doubt might indeed be 
expressive of this thought: Thinkest thou now 
that thou didst believe because thou hast seen Me 
outwardly? Seeing did but help thy faith to be 
born, However, Jesus designs not merely to 
recognize the faith of Thomas (as He did the 
faith of the disciples, chap. xvi. 31), but also to 
institute a contrast between the road travelled 
by his faith and the faith of others. Thou be- 
levest. The Perfect; properly, thou hast believed 
[temiorevKac], hast become believing—a be- 
liever.—Blessed are [wax 4pcoc]—properly 
they that saw not, and believed; [or, who 
never saw, and yet became believers, o/ 
ey tddvrec, Kal TLotevaavrec].—Meyer : 





* [So also Wordsworth: “Remark yivov: Do not become 
unbelieving. Thomas was doubtful, not unbelieving. Our 
Lord warns us, through him, that if we miss opportunities 
of having our scruples removed, if we close our eyes to the 
evidences He gives us of truth, our dowbts will be hardened 
jnto unbelief.’ —P. 8. 

+ [So also Meyer, Alford, and the best exegetes generally. 
The Socinian view is worse than absurd, it turns an act of 
adoration into an irrelevant and profane exclamation unre- 
buked by the Lord! There is no instance of sucn profane 
use of the name of God in exclamations.—P, §,] 





The Aorists indicate, not habitude (Liicke), but 
those who have believed [have become believers 
without first having viewed] from the time the 
Hakaptéryg is predicated of them.* The saying 
is so constructed as 1. to intimatea peculiar praise 
of the other disciples who first believed, as well 
as to touch them, likewise, in its blame; 2. it, 
however, does not exclude Thomas (from this 
blessedness) inasmuch as he too commenced to 
believe before he had seen;} it establishes 3. a 
general rule destined for the beatification of the 
believing Church of a later period; at bottom, 
however, it is 4. generally declarative of the in- 
nermost essence of faith. Tholuck discovers a 
distinction of a degree of faith higher than that 
supported by sensuous perception: *‘That faith, 
namely, which, supported by the Word and the 
inner demonstrative power of the Word, believes, 
as St. Paul has it, wap’ éArida én’ éArids, Rom. 
iv. 18; comp. John iv. 48.” There might be 
question of a higher way of faith; but the degree 
of faith attained by Thomas should certainly not 
be designated as a lower one. Baur seeks to 
contra-distinguish faith resting upon external 
events and that faith which is abstractly certain 
of what it holds; according to this view, Christ 
called blessed the quasi-faith of modern spiritu- 
alists, who claim that they are satisfied with mere 
abstract religious ideas and are able to do with- 
out those facts in which the ideas have been 
realized! Christianity, however, is the indis- 
soluble synthesis of idea and fact, and an idea- 
belief which pretends to discredit the belief in 
facts is a kind of platonizing mythologism, 
wherever it may start up with grand mien in these 
days. Meyer more correctly distinguishes be- 
lief in something which has occurred, with and 
without one’s own sensuous perception. Christ 
did not reject that belief which seeks and finds 
confirmation in the way of doubt and investiga- 
tion; neither, therefore, did He reject the cor- 
responding way of belief; He did, however, 
point out the danger of that way, in which it is 
possible for doubt to separate itself from a trust 
in spiritual experience, and, in consequence of 
the impulse after sensuous experience, to turn 
into unbelief and apostasy. 

[Alford: «Wonderful indeed, and rich in 
blessing for us who have not seen Him, is this, 
the closing word of the Gospel. For these words 
cannot apply to the remaining Ten: they, like 
Thomas, had seen and believed.” Stier: ‘All 
the appearances of the forty days were mere pre- 
parations for the believing without seeing.” 1 
Pet. i. 8, ‘Whom having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory: 
receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 
tion of your souls.”—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The character of Thomas, and its import for 





* (Alford: “The aorists, as often in such sentences (see 
Luke i. 45) indicate the present state of those spoken of, 
grounded in the past.’’—P. S.] 

+ (And inasmuch as the other apostles also first saw before 
they believed. Bengel: “ Non negatur beatitudo Thome, sed 
rara et lauta predicatur sors eorum, qui citra visum credunt, 
nam etiam cetert apostoli, cum vidissent, demum credidere.”— 
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the Church. See the citations of the Exeg. NoTr 
on ver. 24 [and my note on ver. 25.—P. S.] 

2. The correct element in Thomas’ expecta- 
tion: That the body of the Risen One would of 
necessity be indubitably recognizable by the 
stigmata of the Crucified One. 

3. The doubt of Thomas: (1) wherein allied 
to unbelief; (2) wherein distinct from the same. 
Thomas comes into the congregation of the be- 
lieving disciples. 4 

4. The manifestation of Christ for Thomas, 
The confession of Thomas. The ascription of 
blessedness to those who see not and yet believe. 
See Exsa. Nors to ver, 29. 

5. On the eighth day, or the repeated sanction 
of Sunday. - 

[6. Mary Magdalene and Thomas. Words- 
worth: ‘From the two examples of Mary 
Magdalene and St. Thomas respectively, as de- 
scribed by St. John inthis chapter, we learn two 
several duties to Christ, risen from the dead 
and ascended into heaven. The case of Mary 
Magdalene (v. 17) was very different from that of 
St. Thomas. She acknowledged His bodily 
Resurrection, and clung with joy to His human 
Body risen from the grave, and was satisfied 
with His visible presence, and wished to retain 
that. She had yet to learn—and we by her—to 
see Him that is invisible ; to touch Him by faith ; 
to ascend to Him with heart and mind, and to 
cling to the hem of the garment of Him our 
great High Priest in heaven, and adore Him as 
God. Therefore our Lord said to her, ‘ Touch 
me not, for I am not ascended; touch me by 
faith. That is the touch, which I require; that 
is the touch, by which I am to be held, and by 
which you may have My Presence with you.’ 
But St. Thomas would not believe that He was 
risen indeed; or, if risen, that He was risen in 
the same human body as that which he wore before, 
and at His crucifixion. This was, what he was 
to learn, and we by him, faith in our Lord’s 
Resurrection ; faith in our own future Resurrec- 
tion; faith in the identity of our own bodies to 
rise hereafter. Therefore Christ, who had said 
‘Touch Me not’ to Mary, said ‘Zouch Me’ to 
St. Thomas. Thus we are taught the true faith 
in His Divinity, Humanity and Personality, by 
His providential and gracious correction of the 
too material yearnings of a woman’s love, of the 
teo spiritual doubts of an Apostle’s fears.”— 
PSS] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Tuomas. His nature. His sin. His worth. 
His salvation. His Easter-festival. His confes- 
sion. His example.—The Thomas-souls in the 
Church of disciples: 1. How they are a deten- 
tion to the Church; 2. how they are worthy of 
its indulgence and clemency; 3. how they final- 
ly conduce to its confirmation in the faith.—The 
order of Christianity: 1 First believing with- 
out seeing; 2. then seeing in order to become 
perfect in believing.— Christ the Master, also 
Thomas’ Master.—Also the Master of Thomas- 
natures.—The certainty of Christ’s resurrection 
is mighty enough to shame every sincere doubter. 
—The difference betwixt solitude and solitude: 
j. A solitude of Magdalene, who first saw the 
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Lord (pure grief, constant seeking). 2. A soli- 
tude of Thomas who saw Him last (gloomy, re- 
pining and brooding).—Thomas’ doubt converted 
into a blessing to the faith of Christendom.— 
Thomas the character-portrait of honest doubters. 
1. He holds fast the possibility of belief; 2. he 
put himself in the way of attaining belief. 
Srarke: Zerisius: How perilous it is to for- 
sake the assemblies of the saints! therefore doth 
the Apostle exhort: Let us not forsake, etc., Heb.’ 
x. 25.—It is a blessed hour when, whilst men 
are fooling away the time with the world, Jesus 
doth please to come unto us, Matt. xxv. 10.—It 
is one of the duties of Christians gladly to guide 
others to Christ while themselves resorting to 
Him, 2 Cor. xi. 2.—OstanpEr: Those who are 
filled with spiritual joy, desire to make others 
sharers in the same, Phil. ii. 18, 28.—CansTEIN: 
It is a transcendent grace of God, that He makes 
so much allowance for the manner of speech of 
the weak and tempted, Job xxxviii. 1 f.—Jbid: 
Mark, on Sunday Christ did several times appear 
unto the Apostles, on Sunday the disciples were 
assembled together; and so the first day in the. 
week has been from that time consecrate, as the 
Lord’s Day, in memory of the resurrection of 
Christ and the ensuing outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Rev. i. 10.— 
Jesus in the midst, all the disciples round about. 
Him: one has as much part in Him as another, 
1 Tim. ii. 4.:—Canstern: God exercises the most 
watchful care over the weak and tempted, and is 
most eager to help them, Luke xxiv. 15. 
GertacH: He who pinneth faith to bodily 
sight, to the earthly and visible, doth himself 
expose it to change, since all things visible are 
temporal, and only the invisibleis eternal, 2 Cor. 
iv. 18.—And so every faith that still hath need 
of sight, that still hath need of sensuous helps 
and props, cometh short of being a saving faith. 
Braune: Thomas is just such a witness of the 
resurrection as we could desire.—Pope Leo the 
Great (440-461) was right in saying, with refe- 
rence to the doubting of the disciples, and to 
that of Thomas in particular, that they doubted 
to the end that we might not need to doubt.— 
The disciples likewise believed not in the begin- 
ning; believed not on the strength of the tidings 
brought by the others; they believed not for joy. 
Thomas believed not—could not, would not, be- 
lieve, for sorrow. Love for the Lord was the 
ground of that joy and of this sorrow,—not god- 
less love of the world.—Thomas, doubtless, 
suffered many pangs in his faithless melancholy 
beside the comforted disciples—pangs inflicted 
upon him by his self-willed demand for proof. 
Doubts as to the legitimacy of his demand, as 
well as in regard to the statement of the dis- 
ciples, augmented his grief.—Then entered Jesus 
with His familiar: Peace be with you! That is 
the salutation of the Risen One now and always. 
The greeting is for all, but for one. in particular: 
Jesus approaches Thomas, ete. Of so much im- 
portance does the Redeemer count the solitary 
individual who still believes not, though all the 
others are already believing.—Jesus does not 
censure inquiry, examination, investigation; 
He only reprehends the arbitrary and stubborn 
demand for proof, such as Thomas put forth.— 
He does not want credulity or thoughtless super- 
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stition, but neither does He like self-willed un- 
belief; He desires a faith that reposes upon the 
word of life and the idea of that truth which 
makes the spirit free.—Happy are all they in 
whose heart and life. unbelief is but a passing 
shadow, driven away by the pursuing breath of 
the Spirit! 

--GossneR: When these words were so positively 
heard: ‘‘No man can live that seeth God,” in- 
tercourse with God was very difficult. Enoch 
held close intercourse with God before the 
deluge, but. forasmuch as he carried it to a 
greater extent than was possible for men, God 
took him, that he might come unto the true enjoy- 
ment of communion with Him. © All this was 
different now,—all purely spiritual things became 
palpable in the forty days after Easter. Shadow 
gave place to substance, ‘‘Feel Me and see,” 
ete. —The doors are bolted unto the world when 
the Lord visiteth His people.—The Saviour will 
let none of His people be lost. He waits for the 
slow, who come eight days behindhand with 
their faith. Yet the reprimand that He admin- 
istered to Thomas, shows that He does notapprove 
of the weakness and hardness of belief which 
mingled in the demand of that disciple; and it 
is at the same time an intimation to the effect 
that his hardness of belief might easily have 
degenerated into perfect unbelief. 

Hrvusner: When a man is not found in the 
fellowship of the faithful, much good is speedily 
let slip. When a man mingles in the society of 
the wicked, much is speedily corrupted. Be not 
unbelieving, etc. This command manifestly pre- 
supposes that the exercise or non-exercise of 
faith is dependent upona man’s will.—Faith built 
on seeing is little worth. For this reason, how- 
ever, no demand is here made for blind faith. 
There is a difference between skepticism and the 
spirit of examination.—‘‘From the beginning God. 
hath instructed His people by faith, but we are 
continually deviating further and further from 
this way of faith; wise men labor with all their 
strength to the end that not faith but knowledge 
may have the mastery in the case of every truth 
contained in the Holy Scriptures.” (BENGEL.) 

(Craven: From Avaustinge: Ver. 27. He 
might, had He pleased, have wiped all spot and 
trace of wound from His glorified body; but He 
had reasons for retaining them. He showed 
them to Thomas, who would not believe except 
he saw and touched, and He will show them to 
His enemies, to convict them. From CHry- 
sostom: Ver. 25. As to believe directly, and 
any how, is the mark of too easy a mind, so is 
too much inquiring of a gross one: and this is 
Thomas’ fault.—Ver. 27. Consider the mercy of 
the Lord, how for the sake of one soul, He ex- 
hibits His wounds. But He did not appear to 
him (Thomas) immediately, but waited till the 
eighth day, in order that the admonition being 
given in the presence of the disciples might 
kindle in him greater desire, and strengthen his 
faith for the future.—Ver, 27. Note how that be- 
fore they receive the Holy Ghost faith wavers, 
but afterward is firm.—Ver. 29. If any one then 
says, Would that I had lived in those times, and 
seen Christ doing miracles! let him reflect, 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. From Greaory: Vers, 24, 25. It was 








| lief beyond all question. 





not an accident that that particular disciple was 
not present. . The Divine mercy ordained that a 
doubting disciple should, by feeling in his Mas- 
ter the wounds of the flesh, heal in us the 
wounds of unbelief. The unbelief of Thomas 
is more profitable to our faith than the belief of 
the other disciples; the touch by which he is 
brought to believe, confirming our minds in be- 
[He causeth not only 
the wrath of enemies, but the weakness and er- 
rors of believers, to serve Him.—E. R. C.] 
From Turopuyiact: Ver. 28. He who had been 
before. unbelieving, after touching the body 
showed himself the best divine; for he asserted 
the twofold nature and one Person of Christ; by 
saying My Lord, the human nature; by saying, 
My God, the divine; and by joining them both, 
confessed that. one and the same Person was 
Lord-and God. [The skeptic convinced is often the 
firmest and most intelligent believer.—H. R. C.] 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 24. We know not what 
we lose, when we absent ourselves from the 
assembly of God’s people. Such views of a cru- 
cified, raised Jesus may be communicated to 
others, as would have confirmed our faith and 
established our joy, had we been present.—Ver. 
25. How strangely rooted unbelief is in the 
hearts of holy men, insomuch that they desire 
the objects of faith should fall under the view of 
their senses.—Ver. 28. The convincing conde- 
scension of Christ turns unbelief into a rapture 
of holy admiration and humble adoration.—Ver. 
29. By how much our faith stands in less need 
of the external evidence of sense, the stronger 
and the more acceptable it is, provided what we 
believe be revealed in the word of God. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 24. Absenters fora time 
must not be condemned as apostates forever; 
Thomas is not Judas.—Ver. 25. We have seen the 
Lord ; The disciples of Christ should endeavor to 
build up one another in their most holy faith, both by 
repeating what they have heard, to those that were 
absent, that they may hear it at second hand; 
as also by communicating what they have expe- 
rienced.—Ver. 26. A very melancholy week, we 
have reason to think, Thomas had of it, droop- 
ing, and in suspense, while the other disciples 
were full of joy; and it was owing to himself 
and his own folly: he that slips one tide, must 
stay a good while for another.—Zhomas with 
them; When we have lost one opportunity, we 
should give the more earnest heed to lay hold on 
the next, that we may recover our losses. It is 
a good sign if such a loss whet our desires, and 
a bad sign if it cool them.—Observe, Christ did 
not appear to. Thomas, for his satisfaction, till 
He found him in society with the, rest of His 
disciples.—Peace be unto you; This was no vain 
repetition, but significant of the abundant and 
assured peace which Christ gives, and of the 
continuance of His blessings upon His people, 
for they fail not, but are new every morning, new 
every meeting. [The soul that hath heard its 
Saviour once speak Peace to it, craveth again 
and yet again, the comfortable word.—E. M.]— 
Ver. 27. There is not an unbelieving word in our 
tongues, no, nor thought in our minds, at any 
time, but it is known to the Lord Jesus, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 21.—For the confirmation of our faith, 
He hath instituted an ordinance on purpo-e to 
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keep His death in remembrance, and in that ordi- | called to the exercise of Christian faith. The 
nance, wherein we show the Lord’s death, we are | principle of faith,—the disposition to receive 
called, as it were, to put our finger into the print | the word of God as such, to embrace and to 
of the nails.—Ver. 28. In faith there must be the | walk by it,—is not indeed the gift of nature, but 
consent of the will to gospel-terms as well as the as- | of grace; but its operation in each individual 
sent of the understanding to gospel-truths.—My ; | mind is modified by that mind’s peculiar cast or © 
This is the vital act of faith, He is mine, Cant. ii. | temperament; and to every class of mind there 
16.—Ver. 29. Christ owns Thomas as a believer. | are sufficient motives presented for the willing 
Sound and sincere believers, though they be | admission of the truth whereby we are sanctified 
slow and weak, shall be graciously accepted of | and saved.’’ (Dr. W. H. Mitu.)—Ver. 29. The 
the Lord Jesus.—‘ One proselyte is more ac- | blessedness of faith without the evidence of 
ceptable to God than all the thousands of Israel | sense,—this it is of which our Lord here assures 
that stood before Mt. Sinai; for they saw and | us; and of this, St. John (concerning whom it 
received the law, but a proselyte sees not, and | is expressly related that ‘‘he saw and believed’’), 
yet receives it.” (A Rabbi quoted by Licurroor). | St. Peter, St. Thomas arid all the rest, were per- 
From Scort: Vers. 24-29. Unbelief is the | force destitute. <‘* Blessed are they who have 
source of almost all our sins and disquietudes. | not seen, and yet have believed: who, against 
We all have too much copied the example of | the things of sense, the temptations of the world 
Thomas’ incredulity, by refusing to believe the | and Satan, against the perplexities of the natu- 
word of God, and rely on His help, even when | ral mind, the misgivings of a fearful, and the 
our experience of His care has been abundant; , lacerations of a wounded, heart, have opposed a 
and we are often apt to demand such proof of | firm faith in facts remote in Time, but indelible 
His truths, and of His will, as we have no right | and eternal in effect.”” (Dr. W. H. Mix1.) 
to expect. [From Barngs: Ver. 25. Many are like Thomas, 
[From A Pratn Commentary (Oxford): Ver. | Many now are unwilling to believe because they 
25. It must have been a gaping and a ghastly | do not sce the Lord Jesus, and with just as little 
wound,—that wound in our Saviour’s side,— | reason as Thomas had.——From Jaconus: Ver. 
that St. Thomas should have proposed to ‘‘ thrust | 24. Observe 1. How much is often lost by absence 
his hand” therein !—Ver. 26. But when He thus | from a single social meeting; 2. This is often 
appeared for the second time, we may be well | excused on the ground of divers hindrances, but 
assured that He designed more than the re- | is commonly traceable tothe want of a lively piety ; 
moval of unbelief from the mind of a single | 8.. Such absentees often miss the Saviour’s ap- 
disciple. He vouchsafed this appearance for the | pearing, and His wonderful communications of 
sake of confirming the faith of all the others,— | the Holy Spirit.——From Owen: Ver. 29. If any 
and of ourselves.—Ver. 27. Having ‘‘convinced”’ | are disposed to regard it as an inferior privilege, 
the disciple, He proceeds to ‘rebuke’ him,— | to accept this truth (of the resurrection) through 
which now He may do with good effect ; whereas | faith rather than sight, this great utterance of Je- 
before, rebuke would have been fruitless.—Ver. | sus should fully correct such an erroneous view. ] 
28. “Minds of every natural complexion are 
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DESIGN OF THE GOSPEL FACTS. TESTIMONY CONCERNING CHRIST, AND LIFE IN. HIS NAME. 
Cuap. XX. 380, 31. 


80 And [moreover]! many other signs truly? did Jesus in the presence of his diso . 

31 ples, which are not written in this book: But these are [have been] written, tna: 
ye might [may] believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and ikat be- 
lieving ye might [may] have life’ through [in] his name. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 30.—[u év 0d v—quidem igitur, yea and, or moreover. Lange, nun auch. The meaning is, to gusv against taking 


this Gospel as a complete account of the signs of Jesus.—P. 8.] a“ # 1 5 
naa 30.—[ Truly is intended to give the force of cai after moAAd and before aAAa = et quidem alia, AND INDEED many 


r signs.—P. 8. A 
eg: 3 Ver. eLuths addition aidriov after gwyy in C.* D. L. Sin., etc., not satisfactorily established '4.B.C3 X., etc., Vulg. 


Syr. Oyr., efc., omit aidviov, read Gw7v without aidveov, and so do Tischend., Alf., Treg., Westc. It» msertion from other pas- 
sages is more easily accounted for than its omission.—P. 8.] 


appendix. In our opinion, he here concludes 

the history of the Passion and Resurrection, in- 

EXEGETICAL -AMD . CRiTiOet somuch as that history was designed to perfect 

According to Liicke, De Wette, Meyer, John | the faith of the disciples—just as chap. xii. 37, 

here closes his entire book, and chap. xxi. is an|he evidently closes the history of the public pro- 
40 
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phetic ministry of Jesus; as chap. i. 18, He ma- 
nifestly closes the Prologue, and, similarly, chap. 
xxi. 24 the Epilogue. These different concluding 
formulas betoken a construction of the Gospel 
go well organized and thoroughly digested, that 
in view thereof, the conception which regards the 
verses under consideration as forming a conclu- 
sion to the entire Gospel must appear a too ex- 
ternal conception of our Gospel. 

Ver. 30. It is a question how the expression: 
morrad kai GAAa onpeta, ete., should be in- 
terpreted. ‘The word has been referred to resur- 
rection signs, signs in attestation of the resurrec- 
tion, by Chrysost., Theophylact, etc., Kuinoel, 
Liicke, Olshausen, ete. Against thisview it is re- 
marked by Meyer and others: (1) The term oypeia 
is too general to support such an interpretation. 
Theverse, however, does not touch upon the great. 
mass of the onueia, but upon such as were done 
by Jesus in the presence of His disciples, in the 
circle of the eleven in particular; texwjpa, Acts 
i. 8. (2) TloAAd nat dada is alleged to be contra- 
dictory to this interpretation; Christ, according 
to the Gospel as well as according to 1 Cor. xv., 
having appeared a few times only. But the 
words are not spoken of the appearances in them- 
selves, but of the onpeta which occurred on the 
occasion of these appearances. To these onpeia, 
then, there must be reckoned His making of 
Himself known to Thomas by means of a miracle 
of knowledge, to Mary through the word of re- 
cognition: Mary. But besides these signs, re- 
corded by St. John, yet others must be add- 
ed to the list, viz.: His making of Him- 
self known to the Emmaus disciples through 
the breaking of bread; to Peter, as to James, in 
a mode with which we are unacquainted ; to the 
five hundred brethren in Galilee, by a majesty 
of sudden appearance which threw many of 
them upon their knees; to the disciples on the 
Mount of Olives, by His ascension; to Paul, by 
His manifestation from heaven. These instances 
certainly might justify the expression of the 
Evangelist; (8) however, éroinoey is said to 
contradict this view. Tholuck remarks that this 
term cannot be used concerning appearances. 
It may, however, be applied to manifestations of 
miraculous knowledge, of celestial might, of 
divine Providence, which manifestations accom- 
panied every appearance. Then (4) this view 
is said to be disfavored by the expression: év 
tO 2.82. rtobry, these words being alleged to 
prove that John has in view the contents of his 
entire Gospel. Since, however, the Evangelist is 
speaking of resurrection-signs, he has refe- 
rence to that part of the book which contains 
statements relative to the resurrection. 

So early a commentator as Euthymius intro- 
duced the other explanation of the onpeta (see 
Liicke, 802). He first interprets them correctly, 
as significant of the resurrection-signs, but then 
states that the word may also be generally con- 
strued, as signifying the whole mass of the won- 
derful signs of Christ, previous and subsequent 
to the resurrection. And thus do Jansen, Wolf, 
Bengel, Lampe, Tholuck, etc. (see Meyer, 661) 
now interpret the term. [So also Hengstenberg, 
Godet, Alford: Miracles in the most general 
sense, by which Jesus proved His Messiahship. 
—P.8.] This interpretation is contradicted by 





(1) The circumstance that John has already 
submitted his résumé relative to the earlier 
signs, chap. xii. 87; (2) the fact that he is here 
speaking of signs done by the Risen One in 
the presence of the disciples ;—objections irre- 
spective of the necessity involved by this in- 
terpretation, for regarding chap. xxi. as a 
foreign addition or clumsily adjusted appendix, 
and this in the absence of otherwise sufficient 
grounds. ‘ 

Ver. 31. But these have been writte 
[ravra dé yéypantat iva, KT. A. |.—These 
signs—namely, these manifestations of the ddéa 
of Christ. According to Tholuck and Meyer, the 
selections from the miracles performed by Jesus 
presented throughout the entire Gospel. Against 
this view, see the preceding Exec. Norn. Be it 
also observed that this Gospel was not written 
for the purpose of converting to the faith those 
who were not yet believers (Hilgenfeld), but with 
a view to confirming believing Christians in the 
faith. Hence, also, the expression torebonte is 
to be taken emphatically, like the exhortation to 
believe addressed to Thomas, and the chief em- 
phasis lies upon: kal iva MLOTEVOIVTES, ete. 
They are to be confirmed in their faith in 
Christ by faith in the resurrection, and in that 
faith have perfect life. [Alford: «‘The mere 
miracle-faith, so often reproved by our Lord, 
is not that intended here. This is faith in Him- 
self, as the Christ the Son of God; and the Evan- 
gelist means that enough is related in this book 
to be a ground for such a faith, by showing us 
His glory manifested forth.—P. S.] 

The Christ, the Son of God. Both in the 
fullest meaning of the words, in accordance with 
the Prologue. 

May have lifein His name [Coy Exnte 
év tO bvépate aivtov)|.—Entire, perfect life 
in the name perfected through the resurrection. 

[The dvoua, the revealed being of Christ, divine 
essence in human form, is the object of faith, 
and the ground of the ¢w#. The Gospel of John 
has indeed a tendency, but not such an one as 
the Tiibingen’School ascribes to it. Its tendency 
is the aim of all sound preaching and theological 
writing, namely, by the faithful exhibition of 
truth to produce and to strengthen faith in 
Christ, and thus to lead men to the possession of 
the true life which is identical with true happi- 
ness. To John, his task as a historian was the 
same with his task as an apostle—salvation in 
Christ.—P. S.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Here, as well as chap. xxi. 25, the Evangelist 
has made a distinct deliverance concerning the 
principle of his evangelical historiography,—parti- 
cularly of his presentation of the resurrection- 
history. His great anxiety was not to write down 
everything that he knew about Jesus; his aim 
was, rather, in a selection of significant facts to 
present his view of the glory of Christ, in order 
to the quickening, revival, and increase of faith 
in Christian readers, but especially in- order to 
the furtherance of the full vitality and life-certi- 
tude of faith in the ideal knowledge (the name) 
of Christ. ‘ 

The same is true, although not in the same de 


CHAP. XX. 30-31. 


ee 


gree, of the Synoptists. This is the character 
of religious, particularly of the evangelical, 
objective-subjective historiography; it is the 
first task of modern Gospel criticism to rise to 
an appreciation of this character. The atomistic 
conception of chroniclers, book-makers, tran- 
scribers, supplementers, human-tendency writers 
does not reach up to the Christological idea of 
the Evangelist. , 

_ 2. That ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God. This they did already believe, 
and yet they must believe it now more fully than 
ever. A peculiar emphasis, however, rests upon 
the following: And that, beliewing [or, as believers], 
ye may have life in His name. The name of 
Christ in believers is the full, clear, ideal con- 
templation of Christ in lively knowledge; there- 
with the full truth, ceriainty, vigor, and blessed- 
ness of the new life is given. 

' 3. That which John says of his own writings 
is true of all the Gospels. Their authors, there- 
fore, are indeed tendency writers, but of a divine 
tendency, entirely opposed to the human, fraudu- 
lent, manifoldly egotistic tendencies which the Ti- 
bingen critics have dared impute to them, or, what 
is still worse, to the Holy Ghost who guided them. 

4. The remark of John isin the broadest sense 
characteristic of “Holy Scripture in general. It 
has a religious purpose, and is therefore written 
from a religious impulse, in a religious spirit, 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God. All 
the religious truth of Holy Writ, however, aims 
at the truth of God in Christ. Christ the mar- 
row and star of Holy Scripture. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The many signs of Jesus in His showings after 
the resurrection also.—The immeasurable fulness 
of the life of Jesus.—The simple presentation of 
the same in speaking signs.—The unity and 
diversity of the four evangelic portraits of Jesus. 
—In particular, of the Risen One.—Portrait of 
the Risen One by the hand of John.—Purpose of 
this resurrection-history.—Of this Gospel.—of 


the four Evangelists.—Of the whole of Sacred | 


Writ.—How one must read the Holy Scriptures 
in the same spirit in which they are written.— 
How perseveringly and devoutly? Until faith 
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bas become perfect life in a clear knowledge of 
Christ.—How many sluggishly stand still in the 
beginnings of faith, without pressing onward to 
the full vital consciousness of a certain know- 
ledge. We are to have life in Christ’s name. 

StaRKeE: The Holy Scriptures are not imper- 
fect, but perfect unto salvation in all things per- 
taining to faith and life, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.— 
Zeisius: Learn here whereunto the Holy Scrip- 
tures (the greatest treasure upon earth) are 
given us by God,—namely, that from them we 
may learn to believe and be saved. 

[Craven: From Curysostom: Ver. 31. And ~ 
that believing ye might have life through His name, 
i. é. through Jesus, who is Life.—From BurxitT: 
Ver. 31. The great point concerning Christ, to 
be known and believed from the Scriptures, is 
this, that Jesus, the Son of the Virgin, is the 
promised Messiah, the Anointed of the Father, 
He in whom all the types and shadows of the law 
are accomplished; and that this Jesus is for na- 
ture co-essential, for dignity co-equal, and for 
duration co-eternal with the Father; one in 
essence, equal in power and glory. Thus be- 
lieving that Jesus is the Son of God, and accom- 
panying that belief with a holy life, if we believe 
well, and live well, we shall have life through 
His name.—From M. Henry: Ver. 31. The 
duty of those that read and hear the Gospel: to 
believe, to embrace the doctrine of Christ, and 
that record given concerning Him, 1 John v. 11. 
—tThe great gospel-blessedness which we are to 
hope for—That believing we shall have life through 
His name. 

[From A Prain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
31. ‘It is the real Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word,—the actual coming in the flesh of the 
Son of God, born, dead, and risen for our salva- 
tion,—which is the sole basis of our religion. 
This great fact, and not any particular propo- 
sition concerning it, in the totality of its ob- 
jective character, and in the consequent totali- 
ty of its applicable virtue and influence; this is 
the real Article of a standing or falling Church.” 
(Dr. W. H. Mrz.) | } 

[From Owen: Ver. 31. Jn His name; ‘“ Eter~ 
nal life is obtained by believers in virtue of Him, 
upon the claim established by Him in whom 
they believe.’? (WxBstER and WILKINSON.) | 
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III. 


EPILOGUE TO THE GOSPEL. CHRIST’S POST-HISTORIC RULE IN THE WORLD UNTIL 
THE COMPLETED GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD, OR‘UNTIL CHRIST’S COMING 
AGAIN; SYMBOLICALLY PRESENTED IN PARTICULAR ITEMS OF THE RESURREC- 
TION-HISTORY. 

Cuaprer XXI. 


ie 


HE MANIFESTATION OF THE RISEN ONE AT THE GALILEAN SEA, AS A SYMBOL OF THE FUTURE BE- 
LATION AND CONDUCT OF CHRIST TOWARDS THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH IN THIS WORLD. 


Cuap. XXI. 1-14. 


1 After these things Jesus' shewed [he manifested] himself again to the disciples at 
the sea [lake] of Tiberias; and on this wise shewed he himself [and he manifested 
2 himself in this manner]. There were together Simon Peter, and Thomas called 
Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, and two other 
3 [others] of his disciples. Simon Peter saith unto them, I go [5zdyw] a fishing. 
They say unto him, We also go [come, épyéue%a] with thee. They went forth, and 
entered into a [the, 74] ship immediately [omit immediately]? ; and [in] that night 
4 theycaught nothing. But when the morning was now come [when the morning was 
already coming on, tpwiac 02 70n yevopyevys],® Jesus stood on* the shore; but the 
5 disciples knew not that it was Jesus. Then Jesus saith unto them, Children, have 
ye any meat [any fish, or, anything to eat, zpvcgdytov]? They answered him, No. 
6 And he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye shall 
[will] find. They cast therefore, and now they were not able to draw it for the 
7 multitude of [the, rév] fishes. Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto 
Peter, It is the Lord. Now when Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt 
his fisher’s coat unto him [girded on his outer garment], (for he was naked,) and did 
8 cast [threw] himself into the sea [lake]. And the other disciples came in a little 
ship [in the boat, 7@ xdocapiw], (for they were not far from land, but as it were 
9 [only about] two hundred cubits,) dragging the net with [the] fishes. As soon then 
as they were come to land [or, went on shore], they saw [see, @Aézovcw] a fire of 
10 coals there, and fish laid [lying, éxexefuevov] thereon, and bread. Jesus saith unto 
11 them, Bring of the fish which ye have now caught. Simon Peter went up fon 
board], and drew the net to land® full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and 
three: and for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken [the net was not 
broken, or, rent]. 
12 Jesus saith unto them, Come and dine [breakfast, dprorycare].6 And’ none of 
13 the disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the Lord. Jesus 
14 then cometh, and taketh [the] bread, and giveth them, and [the] fish likewise. This 
is now the third time that Jesus shewed [manifested] himself to his disciples, after 
that he was risen from the dead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1—[’Iyaois is retained by Tischend., Treg., Westc., in accordance with B. C., text. rec.; o "Ingods by Lachm., in 
accordance with §\. A. L.X., ete. Alford omits it with D.M. There is no good reason for its omission, but there is for its 
insertion in a reading lesson beginning with épavépwoe.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 3.—Ev6vs [A. C.3 P. text, rec.] is to be omitted in accordance with [N.] B.0.* D. L. X. A., ete. 

8 Ver. 4.—The reading y.vouévys instead of yevomévys, in accordance with C.* E. L. (Tischendorf ), is probably exegeti- 
cal. The dawn may already have come, without its being yet day or morning. [Lachmann and Alford read  € vomerns, 
(cum mane factum esset), which is supported by Cod. Sin., but Tregelles, Tischendorf, ed. viii.. and Westcott and Hort 
yuvouerns (cum mane esset futurum), which is supported by A. B. C.* E. L(yew. A. B.). See Tischend.—P. 8. 

4 Ver. 4.—The preposition eis is supported by B. C. E., etc., Tischendorf; éi by A. D. L., etc., Lachmann, Sin. Meyer: 
“émi would more readily than eis be added as a gloss.” 

5 Ver, 11.—Eils thy yjv in accordance with A. C. L. P. X. A., Lachmann, Tischendorf. This may be a correction of the 
Recepta émi ths yijs, E. G. K. M., efc. 

6 Ver. 12.—{Lange: esset das Morgenbrot, eat the morning meal, aprotéw is to take an early meal (apiorov, prandium 
breakfast or lunch), before the Setmvov or chief meal (corresponding to our dinner), which was taken late in the afternoon or 
early in the evening, after the heat of the day was over, as is the custom now in large cities, as Paris, London, New York.— 


" TVer. 12.—[The text. rec., with . A. D. L., inserts dé after ovdeis, and Tischendorf (ed, viii., not before) retains it, Al 
ford and Westcott reject it in accordance with B. C.—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


On the aenuinenzss of Chap. xxi., see the In- 
troduction, p. 31. Along with the genuineness, 
we maintain the organic appertinency of the 
chapter to the entire Gospel, in antithesis to the 
view which debases it to an appendix. See the 
Introduction, p. 46; Leben Jesu, III., p. 752. In 
respect to the discussions on the stibject, see 
Liicke II., p. 805; Meyer [p. 662 ff.]; * Tholuck, 
p. 445 and others. 

[The last chapter is generally regarded as a 
mere Appendix. Dr. Lange views it as the Epi- 
logue which corresponds to the Prologue, (I.1-18), 
and presents, in typical outline, the post-resur- 
rection history of Christ, His perpetual, spiritual 
presence in, and guidance of, the Church; as the 
Prologue presents His history before the Incar- 
nation, and the body of the Gospel, His earthly 
history. Lange’s exegetical and doctrinal com- 
mentary of this plain, unassuming, yet most sig- 
nificant chapter, is exceedingly rich and ingeni- 
ous, and leaves but little room for additions. Dr. 
F. W. Krummacher, the prince of German pulpit 
orators, told me in Elberfeld, on Easter Monday, 
1844, after delivering a magnificent discourse on 
vers. 1-14, that he had prepared no less than 
fifteen different sermons on this section, and had 
found it inexhaustible in homiletical wealth. The 
other sections are equally rich. Ch. xx. is the 
Gospel for Easter Sunday. Ch. xxi. the Gospel 
for the Easter-Week, as irradiated by the Sun of 
the Resurrection. It isa picture of Christian 
life, and the life of the Church, with its contrasts 
and changes,—festive joy and hard work, poverty 
and abundance, failure and success, humility and 
loftiness, activity and rest, losing and finding the 
Lord, longing for Him and rejoicing in His pres- 
ence. 

' (On the genuineness of this chapter, I add the tes- 
timonies of an English and an American scholar. 
Canon Westcott (in his excellent Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels, Boston ed., p. 258,) says: 
‘This last chapter (xxi.) of his Gospel is in every 
way a most remarkable testimony to the influence 
of St. John’s person and writings. Differences of 
language, no less than the abruptness of its intro- 
duction and its substance, seem to mark it clearly 
as an addition [?] to the original narrative; and the 
universal concurrence of all outward evidence, no 
less certainly establishes its claim to a place in 
the canonical book. Itis a ratification of the Gos- 
pel, and yet from the lips of him who wrote it; it 
allows time for the circulation of a wide-spread 
error, and yet corrects the error by the authori- 
tative explanation of its origin. The testimony, 
though upon the extreme verge of the Apostolic 
period, yet falls within it, and the Apostle, in 
the consciousness (as it seems) of approaching 
death, confirms again his earlier record, and 
corrects the mistaken notion, which might have 
gast doubt upon the words of the Lord.” Ezra 
Abbott, in his and Hackett’s ed. of Smith’s Bid/. 
Dict., vol. IL, p. 14380, note b%, maintains, with 
the best German commentators, that the 21st ch. 





*[Meyer regards the whole of ch. xxi. as genuine, with 
the exception of ver. 25, (on which see below), and ably re- 
futes the objections which, since Grotius, have been raised 
against the Johannean authorship.—P. 8.] 


contains almost all the peculiarities of John’s 


| style, and that the points of difference are insig- 


nificant, compared with the striking agreement. 
He adds: ‘On the supposition, however, that the 
Gospel is not genuine, this Appendix presents a 
problem which seems to admit of no reasonable 
solution. What motive could there have been 
for adding such a supplement to a spurious work 
after the middle of the second century? Was it 
needful, fifty years or more after the Apostle’s 
death, to correct a false report, that it was 
promised him that he should not die? Or what 
dogmatic purpose could this addition serve? And 
how is its minuteness of detail, and its extraor- 
dinary. agreement in style with the rest of the 
Gospel to be explained? It may be said that it 
was designed to give credit to the forged Gospel, 
by a pretended attestation. But was the whole 
chapter needed for this? And what credit could 
a fictitious work of that period derive from 
an anonymous testimony? Had such been the 
object, moreover, how strange that the Apostle 
John should not be named as the author! The 
only plausible explanation, then, of vers. 24, 25, 
seems to be, that they are an attestation of the 
trustworthiness of the Gospel, by those who first 
put it into general circulation—companions and 
friends of the author, and well known to those 
to whom it was communicated; and the only 
plausible account of the first 23 verses of the © 
chapter is, that they are a supplementary addi- 
tion [?], which proceeded directly from the pen, or 
substantially from the dictation of the author of 
the rest of the Gospel.” The Johannean origin 
of ch. xxi. is denied or doubted by Grotius, 
Clericus, Hammond, Semler, Paulus, Liicke, De 
Wette, Credner, Bleek, Baur, Keim, Scholten, eve ; 
defended by Wetstein, Lampe, Eichhorn, Kui- 
noel, Hug, Guericke, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, 
Olshausen, Luthardt, Ebrard, Hengstenberg, Go- 
det, Alford, Westcott, Wordsworth, (who, in a 
long note, p. 362, maintains a view somewhat 
similar to that of Dr. Lange). The latest hypo- 
thesis brought out by Prof. Cassel, (1871), is that 
John wrote the 21st chapter, and endorsed the 
rest, which was originally written by his brother 
James. The first is true, the last is a worthless 
fancy. 

[The only argument worth mentioning against 
the Johannean origin of chap. xxi., is derived 
from a few rare and unimportant expressions, as 
épyeoSac obv (ver. 8) for the usual Johannean 
dkodovielv ; mpwtac yevouévac (4) for mpwi; ToAuan 
and é&ardvew (12); gépecv (18) for ayew. But 
these peculiarties are natural and easily ex- 
plained from the context, and are more than 
counterbalanced by the number of Johannean 
words and phrases, as pe7d tavra (ver. 1), 7 
Sédacoa THE TiBeprddog (1), dpdpiov (9, 10, 18), 
matdia (5), mévroe (4), the double aphv (18), 
Navavaya (2) for Bartholomew, the form Oapuac 6 
Aeyouevoc Aidvuoc (2), Biuwv Ilérpoc (2, 8, 7, Ail, 
15), 6 wadyrng bv yaa 6 *Inoovc (7), a8 well as by 
the unanimous testimony of the manuscripts and 
ancient versions, which contain the whole chap- 
ter as an integral part of the Gospel. The only 
question is as to vers. 24 and 25, whether they 
are likewise from John, or an attestation by the 
hand of his surviving pupils and friends. Lange 
regards also these last two verses as Johannean 
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with the exception of the phrase: ‘‘And we know 
that his testimony is true.’ They conclude the 
Epilogue, and correspond to the conclusion of the 
Prologue, i. 18, and the conclusion of the main 
body of the Gospel, xx. 30, 31.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 1. After these things—[Merda rai- 
ra].—J.e., which, in Jerusalem, had already 
secured the confirmation of the disciples in the 
faith. [Several days must have elapsed since the 
last meeting, (xx. 26), for the disciples had in 
the meantime, according to the Lord’s direction, 
returned to Galilee. (Matt. xxviii. 7, 10, 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 6.) Afterwards they again proceeded 
to Jerusalem, to witness the ascension from 
Mount Olivet, (Luke xxiv. 50 ff.; Acts i. 1-12), 
and to be filled with the promised Spirit (Acts 
ii.).—P. S.] 

Jesus manifested Himself [é¢avépwoerv 
éavtov].—ls an indication of His higher man- 
ner of appearing intended? De Wette finds in 
the expression the indication of a ghostly exist- 
ence ;—Luthardt that of a moving in a sphere of 
the invisible ; this, Meyer impugns. The ghost- 
liness, of course, cannot exclude His bodiliness, 
nor can His invisibility exclude His power of 
appearing. Nevertheless, we believe that some- 
thing is meant here, other than the higher man- 
ner of appearing. In accordance with, John’s 
method of using téAvv, the word seems indica- 
tive, not of His third manifestation after the re- 
surrection, but of a second new, higher mani- 
festation of His glory at the Lake of Gennesareth, 
in contradistinction to that first manifestation of 
His glory at the same Lake, of which we have 
an account in chap. vi. 

Atthe Lake of Tiberias [érir7¢ Sadrdo- 
on¢ THO TiBeptaddoc.|—The demonstrations 
of the Risen One still connect themselves with 
the old life-order of the disciples, especially the 
disciples in the wider sense. Agreeably to this 
order of life, from the Easter-feast [Passover ] in 
Jerusalem they returned to Galilee, preparing 
themselves shortly afterwards for attendance 
upon the Feast of Pentecost. This old order of 
life, observed by the disciples, was, however, on 
the point of being dissolved, inasmuch as they 
brought their festal journeys into harmony with 
the new interest. Accordingly, after the Paschal 
Feast, they remained yet a Sunday in Jerusalem, 
and returned thither a long while before the 
Pentecostal Feast. But for the intervening 
time, Jesus had appointed His principal meeting 
with the circle of disciples, in the broader sense 
of that term, in Galilee, and His promise was 
fulfilled according to Matt. xxviii.; comp. 1 
Cor. xv. That meeting, however, was doubtless 
preceded by Jesus’ first manifestation in Gali- 
lee, at the lake, seven disciples being present. 
We find these busied again with their domestic 
trade; this circumstance points to the earliest 
period subsequent to their return home. They 
were, temporarily, without further occupation 
and instruction; they must wait for the Lord. 
The direction to tarry in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 
49) applies to the period following the ascension. 

Now He manifested Himself on this 
wise [égavépwoer dé obtoc].—In the fol- 
lowing, stress is laid, not particularly upon 
Christ’s issuing forth from invisibility, but upon 
the miraculous manner in which He made Him- 
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self known to the Apostles, and communed with 
them. 

Ver. 2. There were together [joav é6pno0% 
x. T A. The witnesses of the Resurrection, the 
recipients of the Holy Ghost, returned to their 
humble work in Galilee, fishing together, pro- 
bably for the last time! So festive joys and 
hard work alternate in the life of the Christian. 
—P. 8.]—It is noteworthy that Thomas is here 
mentioned after Simon Peter, as the second dis- 
ciple. Further we find Nathanael, or Bartholo- 
mew, and the two sons of Zebedee (John and 
James) ; together with these, two others of His 
disciples are enumerated without special desig- 
nation. Our first inference would be, that these 
were Andrew, the brother of Peter, and Philip, 
the friend of Nathanael. From the circumstance 
that the disciples are not named, Meyer thinks 
fit to infer that they were disciples in the broader 
sense; ver. 1 seems to contradict this. John 
may have omitted the names of the two disciples 
for two reasons: 1. Because he would otherwise 
have been obliged to mention the sons of Zebe- 
dee by name, also; 2. Because, it was his desire, 
by speaking, at the close, of two disciples, to in- 
duce his readers to make the computation of the 
seven. Oris their anonymousness to serve the 
symbolical purpose of the Epilogue? Or was he 
unwilling, by naming the two, to give promi- 
nence to the four remaining ones, who had no 
part in this feast? Something enigmatical still 
attaches to this anonymousness. Contemplative 
natures, such as John’s, are undoubtedly dream- 
ily forgetful in certain moments and relations ; 
it is, therefore, not necessary to infer the two 
nameless ones to have been disciples in the wider 
sense. Here only does he mention the sons ot 
Zebedee together. 

Ver. 8. Simon Peter: I go a fishing 
[imdyw dAcevecv].—Peter is foremost in out- 
side enterprises also. And thoroughly decided 
in his own mind, without asking others ; J go.— 
We also go (come) with thee [ip yéueVa 
Kali yueic ovv oot|.—The expression of their 
cordial, friendly cleaving to him. 

And in that night they caught nothing 
[kat év ékeivy TH vuUKTL Ewmiacav ov- 
0év].—The night season is the most favorable 
time for catching fish, Luke v. 5. Yet there 
were unsuccessful nights ; such an one was this. 
[A symbol of the utter failure of the fishers of 
men without Christ, as verse 6 illustrates their 
abundant success with Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. But when the morning had al- 
ready dawned.—( According to the other read- 
ing, was about dawning. See Text. Norn.—P. §.] 
It was the time of the dawning.—Jesus stood 
on the shore [for7 ’I7o. ci¢ Tov aiyea- 
46 v].—He had taken His station on the shore 
(cic). They saw the form standing on the shore 
without recognizing it. Comp. John xx. 14; 
Luke xxiv. 16. 

Ver. 5. Children.—Il a: dia does not stand 
for the Johannean rexvia (see chap. xiii. 33), not 
even in the sense of 1 John ii. 18. Jesus, wish- 
ing in His character of the Unknown One to ad. 
dress the fishermen first as a stranger, speaks to 
them in the universal, familiar language of sea- 
faring men, with the dignity, we may conjecture, 
of a superior: Young men! Boys! 2 Mace. viii. 


CHAP. XXI. 1-14. 
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20; Nonnus, Euthym. Zigabenus; see Leben Jesu 
IL, p. 1712; Tholuek. 

Have ye any relish? or, have ye any- 
thing to eat? [uf Te tpoogdyrov ExerTe;] 
—Properly speaking, anything to eat with bread. | 
mpoodaylov, [but especially jish, like the Attic) 

dpov], namely, with their morning-bread, or! 
breakfast.* By the sea, fish were their usual tpoo- , 
gdytov with their bread. According to Tholuck, ' 
they regard the questioner as some ohe wishing | 
to purchase fish for his own breakfast. The 

same is the opinion of Meyer; Jesus, on the 

other hand, takes for granted, as His last words 

show us, that they have caught nothing, and in- ; 
timates that if the contrary were the case He 
“would not need to interpose. It is manifest, 

however, that the question is primarily intended 

merely as an expression of human interest, and 

for the introduction of what follows. 

Ver. 6. Cast the net on the right side of 
the ship [BaAere cic Ta deEta pipy TOV 
rAoiov rd dixtvory, Kat etpHhoerte |.— 
Comp. Luke v. 4. There the Lord commands | 
the disciples to launch out into the deep, here to | 
cast the net-on the right side of the ship, whence | 
we might-conclude that they had drawn the net 
after them on the other side, or, discouraged, 
had drawn it up out of the water with the in-| 
tention of steering towards the shore. 

No longer able to draw it up [obKére, 
abrd éAkvoatioxvorv].—To draw the net 
up over the water, or to themselves (éAxbecv)—a 
feat naturally more difficult than to drag it, | 
closed, after them in the water itself (obpevy). 

Ver. 7. It is the Lord [0 Kiépcdc éorev]. 
John first recognizes Him, with the mind’s eye, 
by His manner of acting, and then, with the bo- 
dily ear, by His speech, as also, with the bodily | 
glance, by His specific appearance. 

Simon Peter then hearing that it was 
the Lord.—Again the characteristic picture of 
the two disciples, as in chap. xx. 4 ff. Hach dis- 
ciple is in advance of the other; John with the 
swift drawing of love, the eagle-glance of recog- 
nition, Peter with the spirited, decided act.— 
For he was naked [7v yap yupvdéc].— 
This assertion does not operate to the exclusion 
of the loin-cloth, or a fisherman’s shirt, even. 
Reverence, however, commands him to put on! 


the upper garment, érevdoTNG (7y0), fisher’s 
frock; this was without sleeves; it extended to 
the knees and was worn over the yirév, Hej 
girded the garment on account of his swimming, 
for it was in this manner he reached the land; 
Grotius and others make him walk upon the wa- 
ter as aforetime. 
Ver. 8. Asit were two hundred cubits, 

or 300 feet — 4 stadium. 

Ver. 9. They saw a fire of coals laid.— 
Baérovoey avdpakcav Kketpivgnyv Kat 
owdaprov Excnetpevoy Kat aptov |.—The 
coal-fire was laid, broiling fish were spread 
thereon asa relish (6pdpcov),.and moreover | 
they saw bread. For cai aptov, we doubt not, | 


‘ 
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is to be referred simply to BAétovowrv. Mys 
terious preparation. Interpretations: 

1. Brought forth out of nothing: Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Grotius, Calov and others. 

2. Prepared by the ministry of angels: Nice- 
phorus, Luthardt, etc. 

8. Jesus either conveyed the meal thither 
Himself, or procured others to place it there: 
Meyer. Against this view, Tholuck: ‘Peter 
cannot have conveyed it thither, but neither can 
Jesus have procured it by means of others, if we 
must regard the perception of the Risen One not 
as an external, common, sensuous perception, 
but as conditioned by the inner sense” (?). 


‘Liicke: “A lack of clearness invests the miracle 


with an air of wild adventure.” But had not Je- 
sus friends everywhere along the lake? Could 
He not appear to them, and, in a mysterious 
manner, arrange something similar to the making 


, ready of the she-ass in Bethphage and of the fur- 


nished room in Jerusalem? To this day Christ 
often, through the medium of wonderful provi- 
dences, cares thus for the maintenance of His 
people by operating influentially upon foreboding 
souls. Here, therefore, as the Master and Fa- 
ther of the house, He has provided a breakfast 
for them (and that not merely in a vision). 
Comp. Luke xxiv. 30. 

Ver. 10. Bring of the fish.—[/Evéyxarte 
amd TOv dbWapiwory Ov éxtdoate viv].— 
Irrespective of the question whether the pre- 
pared repast is sufficient or not, they are com- 
manded to add to it some of their own fish 
(which, however, they have caught in pursuance 
of His directions alone). Euthymius: In order 
to preserve the miraculous draught from all ap- 
pearance of a gavracia; Meyer: In order to the’ 
exigent completion of the meal. We think that 
it was likewise in order to the revelation of a new 
order of things. Here, as everywhere, the sym- 
bolical transparency of the story comes to light. 

Ver. 11. An hundred and fifty and three 

éxatov mevt#Kxovta tTpLov]|.—The Evan- 
gelist’s primary intention in reportieg the num- 
ber of the whole mass of great fishes was, mani- 
festly, to render prominent the miraculousness 
of the fact that the net was nevertheless untorn. 
Thetrait that the number (153), asa number, isnot 
symbolical, speaks very decidedly in favor of the 
historic truthfulness of the narrative in opposi- 
tion to the assumption of its being a tradition 
(Strauss), or the work of an apocryphal narra- 
tor. The attempt has indeed been made to con- 
strue the number materially as a symbolical one. 
Ammonius: The number 100=the Gentiles, 50= 
the Jews, 8=the Trinity.* Jerome and Késtlin: 
Oppian counted 153 species of fish, ergo the uni- 
versality of species=the universality of the na- 
tions entering the net of the Gospel. ‘Which 
statement, as far as Oppian is concerned, rests 
upon a mistake.” Recently, some one has even 
conceived it to be his duty to work out the name 
of Simon [son of ] Jonas, by means of numerical 
allegory (Theol. Jahrb. 1854, p. 135). We do not 
consider the number as symbolical, but the num- 





* [No single English word adequately translates the Greek 
mpooday.ov and its German equivalent: Zukost. The idea is 
that of some article of food added to what is regarded as the 
substantial part of the meal. The term relish, in one of its 
significations, more nearly expresses it than any other Eng- 


lish word.—P. 8.] 





* I mystical explanations of the number in Words- 
worth in loc., who makes 153 expressive of the jubilee of the 
true Israel of beatified saintsin heaven. Comp. also Meyer, 
p- 673. Calvin cuts off all such calculations by the seher 
remark: Quantum ad piscium numerum spectat, non est alw 
quod in eo queerendum mystertum.—P. 8.| 
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bering does appear to us in that light. The elect, 
who form the main element of the Church, are 
great and numbered fishes. And great and numer- 
ous as the elect of the congregated mass may be, 
they are not the ones who break the net of the 
Church. It is the maxim of all the elect: first 
Christ, then the Church. John is moreover al- 
ways fond of stating numbers; for instance, the 
200 cubits, ver. 8; chap. vi. 10, ete. 

Ver. 12. (But) none of the disciples durst 
ask Him [ovdei¢ (dé) EréApa tov wav n- 
rovéteradoat avtov Xd Tic ei; etddbTES 
bre 6 Kipebc¢ éorev)].—The érédAua is not 
pleonastic (Kuinoel), not expressive of vedle 

Lampe), or of a fear of doubt (Augustine and 
others), but of reverence, in connection with a 
quiet, blissful assurance in regard to the pres- 
ence of Jesus (eldérec, ete.). [Comp. ch. iv. 27. 
—P.8.]. What was so particularly new to them 
at this manifestation of the Risen One was the 
feature of His partaking of a meal with them 
once more, like a house-father, after having 
miraculously prepared it for them. 

Ver. 18. Jesus cometh therefore [ép vera 
’Inoodvc |.—As the disciples have been standing 
on this side of the coal fire, and have been called 
to approach by the Lord (dere, ver. 12), so the 
Lord has stood on the other side,—probably with 
that expression of reserve suitable to the unknown 
person in whose character He wished first to meet 
them,—and now He advances nearer and more 
familiarly to them. 

And taketh the bread [kai AauBaver 
rov &ptov|—Why is the customary thanksgiy- 
ing not mentioned? 1. Jesus wished to omit ra 
avUporiva (Kuthymius). 2. Luthardt; The table- 
communion of Jesus with His people is a silent 
one in this eon. 38. Meyer: The Evangelist is 
not describing a regular repast, such as is spoken 
of, Luke xxiv. 30, but a breakfast, that was par- 
taken of standing. As it appears, it is also, 
however, the intention of Christ not to make Him- 
self positively known as yet by the expression 
of the prayer of thanksgiving. And probably 
there is a symbolical reason for this. Peter who 
has denied Him, declaring that he knew Him not, 
must be made to recognize Him again, as the 
Anonymous One, by His conduct. At all events, 
the reserve of Jesus seems designed, by means 
of a continually increasing solemnity, to pre- 
pare the minds of the disciples for the ensuing 
act. Yet the manifestation has a purpose which 
touches the disciples in general; hence there 
follows a sort of conclusion, in order to the dis- 
tinction of the general disciples’ meal from the 
conference with Peter, and that concerning Peter 
and John. 

Ver. 14. This third time now Jesus 
manifested himself [Towvro 709 trpitov 
épavepotny ’lyo. Toi¢g padyraic éyep¥ele 
tx vexpov].—-With these words John ranks the 
present manifestation of Jesus—as a more general 
one, vouchsafed to the circle of disciples (incomplete 
though that was in numbers)—with the two 
manifestations recorded in chap. xx. Luthardt 
very properly remarks: ‘The appearings there- 
in reported by John are by Paul summed up in 
rita toig dddexa, 1 Cor. xv. 5;” and only the 
well-known fear of harmonizing induces Meyer 
to maintain the existence uf a difference which 





he decides in John’s favor. Manifestly, Paul has 
no interest in citing repeatedly those appear- 
ances of Jesus of which the same persons were 
repeatedly spectators, intending, as he does, not 
to count the appearings of the Risen One, but 
to mention the witnesses as witnesses. 

[Alford’s remarks on this section are in the 
line of Lange’s thoughts, and worthy of attention: 
‘Without agreeing with all the allegorical in- 
terpretations of the Fathers, I cannot but see 
much depth and richness of meaning in this 
whole narrative. The Lord appears to His dis- 
ciples busied about their occupation for their daily 
bread; speaks and acts in a manner wonderfully 
similar to His words and actions on a former 
memorable oceasion, when we know that by their 
toiling long and taking nothing, but at His word 
enclosing a multitude of fishes, was set forth what 
should befall them as fishers of men. Can we 
miss that application at this far more important 
epoch of their apostolic mission? Besides, He 
graciously provides for their present wants, and 
invites them to be His guests: why but to show 
them that in their work hereafter they should 
never want but He would provide? And as con- 
nected with the parable, Matt. xiii. 47 ff., has the 
net enclosing a great multitude and yet not broken, 
no meaning? Has the ‘taking the bread and 
giving to them and the fish likewise,’ no meaning, 
which so closely binds together the miraculous 
feeding, and the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
with their future meetings in Hisname and round 
His Table? Any one who recognizes the teaching 
character of the acts of the Lord, can hardly 
cast all such applications from him;—and those 
who do not, have yet the first rudiments of the 
Gospels to learn.” —P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The significant manner in which John, 
seemingly by way of supplement, relates this 
single and unique meeting of the Risen One with 
the seven disciples by the Galilean Sea, culling 
it out of all the later showings of Jesus after His 
resurrection and emphasizing the individual, 
momentous items of the event, induces us to 
suppose that from the first he designed it to form 
the conclusion of his Gospel. That he at the same 
time, however, intended this conclusion as an 
Epilogue to the Gospel, is proved by the precur- 
sive close of the resurrection-history and the 
Gospel in its narrower sense, chap. xx. 81. If 
we now take into consideration how symbolically 
transparent the individual facts of this Epilogue 
are from beginning to end (especially the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, the institution of Peter, 
the destination of John), we shall not hesitate to 
bring the Epilogue into an antithetic relation to 
the Prologue of the Gospel, chap. i. 1-18. And 
if John has there sketched Christ’s pre-temporal 
rule in the world, finally represented, as it was, 
by John the Baptist, the recognition is obvious 
that he has designed to sketch here, in a speak- 
ing, evangelic fact, Christ’s post-temporal rule 
in the world, represented by the heptade of the 
Apostles, particularly by the destination of Peter 
and John in respect of their typical import for 
the Church. See Leben Jesu ii. p. 1728. 

2. The resolve of Peter, to goa fishing. A sym: 


CHAP. X 





bol of the beginning of the apostolic mission. 
The seven disciples, it a round, 
symbol of the apostolic Church. 


subdivided into an external, conspicuous part, 


and a mysteriously withdrawing, nameless part. 
Next to Peter are ranged Thomas, the apostolic; 
investigator, and Nathanael, the representative of 
apostolic sincerity and simplicity. The sons of; 
Zebedee retire into the back-ground; there is inti-| 
mated, moreover, [by the ‘two others”] a nearer, 
fellowship of John’s, which forms’ the innermost, | 
Unanimity 
They go out to- 
The sea asym- 


hidden, vital focus of the Church. 
characterizes this association. 
gether to catch fish. Into the sea. 
bol of the world, of the life of the nations. 

3. The unsuccessful night. A symbol of the times 
of waiting, of the apparently fruitless struggling 
and hoping, whereby the laborers of God are tried 
in their work. These trials are connected with the 


fact that the disciples must first be freed from 


their self-consciousness and brought to the point 
of fully renouncing their work and relinquishing 
all expectation of shining results. These humi- 
liations, however, are connected with the neces- 
sity for distinguishing between an activity based 
upon human authority (Peter) and one drawing 
its inspiration from the word of Christ. A hu- 
man and legal running produces no abiding 
fruit. 

4. The unknown Man on the shore. Christ is 
always near His apostolic Church on this side of 


eternity. From the shore of the other world— 
the beyond—His eye is leveled upon their 
actions. And they are conscious of this fact in 


its general sense, but they do not immediately 
recognize the Lord in the new, concrete forms of 
life in which He approaches them, wishing to 
prepare them an apostolic blessing. 

5. Children, have ye nothing to eat? 
the spirit of a new life-form of Christ 
with the Church concerning her poverty, want 
of success, unavailing labor and fatigue, the 
moment of a new bestowal of blessing is being 

repared. 

6. Cast the net. Itis always the old net 
Christ tells His people to cast in a new way, 
new direction. 
indicates the true treasure of blessing, 


Whenever 
discourses 


and obedi- 


ence to Christ’s instruction obtains the miracu- 


lous draught. 
7. Christ has 
Church by need and oppor 
tion has become of weight 
a pious, religious exhortation, 
counsel, and she has accorded it her confidence. 
In the result of miraculous blessing, 


to her in the form of 


the Lord is known as the author of that blessing. | 
The Johannean eagle-glance first recognizes the | 
ourage rushes through the 
the Church hastes to meet , 
Petrine spirits in the 
those who hurry on in advance of the 


Lord, Petrine fiery ¢ 
flood to meet Him; 
the Lord. But the true 
Church are 
Ship of the Church wit 
The one kind of spirits 
glance of recognition, 


h their works and deeds. 


the other by act; both, 


however, abide in full connection with the 
Ship. 
8. The ship not far from land. Not far from 


the throne of the Lord and His coming. © 
9. The coal-#re and repast on the shore. 


ee a 


sacred number, a] in 
The’ Church is| feast with 


that | the true spiritual net o 
in a | never yet been broken. 
This, Christ’s instruction, alone 


first unknown operated upon the | 
tunity. His instruc- 


or asa friendly | ra 


however, | glorified 


haste before it with the | 


There 
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e continually recurring festive moments 
the Church—moments when Christ holds a 
His people, as though upon the 
heights of the new world. The goal is mo- 
mentarily-reached in a grand triumph, a grand 
manifestation of Christ. We would call to miné 
the time of Christ’s resurrection itself, the year 
70 (destruction of Jerusalem), 812; the years 
1517, 1700, 1818 (the time of the liberation of 
Germany [eclipsed for Germany by 1870 and 
1871]) and similar periods. In a wonderful way 
the Lord has ever prepared a refreshing repast 
for His weary ones. 

10. Bring of the fish. The Lord prepares re- 
freshment for His Church from a synthesis of His 
gift of blessing (for the preparation of which He 
has always ministering spirits) and their labor 
of blessing [blessed labor j. 

11. Simon Peter drew the net to land. Be of 
use! forward! to Christ! is the watchword of 
the Biblical Peter. It is not his intention to 
seize the net for himself, but to place it at the 
disposal of Christ. The net was full. of great 
fishes. The word of the Church first catches 
the elect, those in a special degree receptive of 
salvation. The number 153. On the different 
interpretations see Exeg. Note in loc. We, as was 
previously stated, consider as symbolical, not the 
number, but the numbering. The elect are counted, 
man for man. See Jer. vii. 6; Rev. vii. 4. Thus 
also are the Hinherier, the heroes of Odin in Val- 
halla, counted, according to German Mythology. 
(“« «Five hundred doors and forty more methinks 
are in Valhalla.—Eight hundred heroes threugh 
each door shall issue forth against the wol: to 
combat.’” Therefore 800 x 540. Grimnismal). 
The Church is continually edified by the number 
of true subjective converts and believers who 
|have received a new name, not. by her unnum- 
bered masses.—Nevertheless the net brake not. 
The truly faithful do not break the net. The great 
fishes swim lustily along in the draught of the 
net. The fishing net is broken by sea-reptiles, 
crabs, dead fish that weigh upon one point. Yet 
f the eternal Church has 


ar 


! 








12. Come and partake of the repast. Times of 
refreshing in the kingdom of God. Christ the 
Master of the.House, who giveth the invitation 
to the feast. Reverential sense of His presence. 
Full sufficiency. It is a ‘breakfast, however, in 
order to further labor. Blissful stillness of the 
: Church in the Lord’s nearness and in the assu- 
nce of His presence. 

13. The third time, or the manifestations of the 
Christ ever more glorious. 

14, The present section shows us the Apostles 
Peter and John in the characters peculiar to 
ithem; the following sketches their destiny and 
lot in the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


See the Door. Norges. Christ’s first meeting 
again with His disciples by the Sea of Galilee.— 
The old life in the new light of the resurrection: 
1. The old persons (Peter, etc.) ; 2. the old occu- 
pation (going a fishing); 3. the old surroundings 
(the Sea of Galilee); 4. the old vicissitudes and 
the old need (caught nothing); 5. the old con- 


{ 
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nection (Christ); 6. the old miracles (the draught 
of fishes) ; 7. the old feasts (the repast). Every- 
thing in a new light of life, peace and hope.— 
Christ at the sea of Galilee, formerly and now: 
1. The sea formerly the scene of His first mira- 
eles, acts and sufferings; 2. now the. mirror of 
His glory. 

The two Easter-feasts in Galilee: 1. The! 
Apostles’ feast by the sea; 2. the Church’s | 
feast on the mountain (Matthew .xxviii.).— 
Christ manifests Himself to the Apostles by the j 
sea; for they must plunge into the sea of na- 
tions; to the Church, in the wider sense, on the 
mountain, for it is to be the firm city, stablished 
upon the mountain of. the Lord.—The disciples, 
assons of the resurrection, in their true unanimi- 
ty: 1. How harmonious in their differences (all | 
gladly following the foot of Peter, the glance of ' 
John). They all confess their. need unanimous- | 
ly: <‘*No;” but without complaint, ver. 5. 
There is no braggart among them and-none who | 
is disheartened. They are obedient in unison. 
Their faces are all set toward the Lord in one 
love; they are all filled and made happy .with | 
the one thought of His presence. 2. How rich 
in life and manifold in their unanimity (Peter, 
John; the disciples in the ship).—The Risen 
One in the gradualness of His glorious manifes- | 
tation: 1. The strange form in the morning twi- ; 
light on the shore; 2. the sympathiziug question; | 
8. the confident direction; 4. the mysterious 
preparation of a fire; 5. the condescending com- 
munity of goods (bring hither of the fish); 6. 
the glorious invitation; 7. the complete mani- | 
festation in its familiarity and sublimity.— | 
Christ considered in respect to the riches of 
His life amongst His people: 1. Mysterious and | 
familiar; 2. Master and Servant; 3, Host and! 
Guest; 4. a heavenly Apparition and a festive | 
Companion.—Transformation of the old form of *; 
life into the new in the kingdom of the Risen 
One: 1. The old calling becomes a new symbol | 
of life; 2. the old home a new vestibule of hea- 
ven; 3. the old need a new divine blessing; 4. 
the old labor a new religious service; 5. the old 
partnership a new fellowship in Christ; 6. the ! 
old discipleship a new apostolate.—The heavenly 
refreshment of the disciples, the preparation for 
a solemn conversation and revelation. 

STaRKE: OstaANDER: Handicrafts are well- 
pleasing to God; and godly craftsmen should 
assist one another in love and harmony, Ps. 
exxviii. 1,2; Rom. xvi. 1, 2.—Cramer: A work 
goes on well and speedily when we set about it 
with united hands and hearts. Concord nourishes 
men, discord consumes them, Gal. v. 15,.— 
Temptation faileth not to be present in the as- 
semblies of believers, Sir. ii. 1.—It seemeth often 
unto godly Christians as if their diligence and 
labor were utterly in vain, and yet such seasons 
are but meant by God for the trial of their faith, 
Is, Ixy. 28.—OsianpER: God knoweth the right 
time.—Zersius: Although Jesus is still so near 
to His people, His presence is not always recog- 
nized by them, nor the secret grace heeded.— 
God’s children are oft-times at a loss for food, but 
their Heavenly Father remedieth their case and 
nourisheth them, Matt. vi. 26, 27.—But He 








whose name is called Counsellor (Is. ix. 6), gave 
them good counsel as to how they should do.— 


—_——<» 


Behold how Jesus can, by His blessing, in an in- 
stant repay His people for the painful toil that 
they have deemed lost.—Zris1us: When we 
faithfully wait on our calling, the Lord careth 
for our preservation meanwhile; and when no 
more means are in our possession, He can quickly 
provide them.—Herpineer: How friendly and 
gracious are the ways of the Lord! even tem- 
poral blessings must speak of His love, Ps. xxv. 
10.—Zxr1sius: The wonder-doing hand of the 
Lord knoweth neither measure nor limit, Ps. civ. 
28.—Jbid.: Unto our bodies, after toil and labor 
endured, the Lord doth grant needful refresh- 
ment; and after the brief toilsomeness of this 
time, He will in heaven eternally regale our 
souls.—HepineER: Open, dear soul! the Lord 
would sup with thee, Rev. iii. 20.—Zx1sius: So 
many appearances of the risen Jesus; so many 
seals of our perfect redemption and reconcilia- 


; tion with God, Rom. iv. 24. 


GeriacH: The time was still when they, the 
Holy Ghost not yet being poured out upon 
them, must become sensible of the impotence of 
their own strength; Jesus still stood, like One 
partially unknown to them, beside their own 
efforts.—BrauneE: ‘+ But how the Redeemer hath 


‘hallowed all things into symbols of the universal 


activity incumbent upon us all in His kingdom! 
The prince and his vicegerents, the mighty and 
armed warrior, the calculating merchant, the 


_ intelligent husbandman, the careful housefather, 
_ the tender mother, the faithful servant, the son, 
, acquainted with his father’s will, the hospitable 


householder, the peaceful gardener,—everything 


_ is drawn into this holy cycle of refreshing pic- - 


tures” (Schleiermacher).—In every calling Christ 
and His Spirit may be obtained, just 7m that call- 
ing; men need not fly to woods, vales, cloisters. 
The odor of sanctity can diffuse itself about every 
man’s profession as it did over the occupation of 
the disciples at the sea of Gennesaret.—At that 
draught [ Luke v. 4 ff.] Peter said: ‘‘ Lord, depart 
from me, I am a sinful man;”’ he said this in the 
weakness of his faith and of his knowledge, and 
in the confusion of his mind, as though the 
nearness of the Holy One brought danger to 
him. This feeling he had surmounted; though 
conscious still of being a sinful man, he was 
more strongly convinced that the proximity of 
Jesus is always and everywhere salutary.—Of 
what value was the intimation of the calm John: 
“It is the Lord!” .To note and point out the 
divine in life is a signal service of love.— Yea, 
the Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want .(Ps. 
xxiii. 1). Come, Lord Jesus, be our Guest; bless 
what Thou hast bestowed ! * 

Gossner: The right side is that of the elect. 
When the net is cast on that side, the fish enter 
into the net of themselves. The blessing that 
God puts in the mouth of the preacher along 
with His word, is really the source of all the 
fruit he produces.—J/t¢ is the Lord! said the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,—he knew His Master first. 
A friend knows his friend by his walk, his step; 
so John knew the Lord by the fortunate draught 
of fishes. Ah, thought he, the Lord hath played 
us this loving trick; I know Him, that is His 





* [A German blessing invoked before meals: 
“Komm’, Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast. 
Und segne, was Dy uns bescheret hast.” 
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way.—Peter forgot and deserted the net with the 
multitude of fishes—for all the trouble he had 
had with it—so soon as he saw his Lord again 
and knew Him.—Whoso-cleaveth so to the Lord 
and feeleth himself to be so attracted by Him 


that he can leave all for the Lord’s sake, he it is | 


that loveth Him, ver. 7.—There is the table 
already spread. This was to paint His tender 
Providence vividly before their eyes, and to 
strengthen them in the faith, prepdratory to 
their future calling, so that they might never 
feel afraid of lacking what was needful.—The 
net of the Church breaketh not—though never 
so many great fishes be in it—when it is drawn 
at the command of Jesus and by apostolic hands. 
But when men arbitrarily pull at the net, and one 
pulleth right and another left, it breaketh. And 
now, alas! what men usually call the net of the 
Lord is sorely broken. But the Lord hath His 
net, the which is not broken. The Lord knoweth 
His own.—Jesus here manifests Himself as the 
Host, the House-father of His little Church. 
Hevusner: Peter tarrieth not; he showeth his 
ardent love. Peter’s natural disposition now 
became sanctified by love to Jesus. Thus shall 
all nature be sanctified through grace. 
[Craven: From Avaustine: Ver. 8. The 
Apostles were not forbidden by their apostle- 
ship from earning their livelihood by a lawful 
craft, provided they had no other means of liveli- 
hood.—Ver. 11. In the first draught [Luke v. 6] 
the net was broken, to signify schisms; but here, 





to show that in that perfect peace of the blessed : 


there would be no schisms, the Evangelist con- 
tinues, And for all they were so great, yet was not 
the net broken. ‘ 
recognition of Jesus brings out Peter and John 
in their different tempers of mind; the one fervid, 
the other sublime; the one ready, the other pene- 
trating. From Gregory: Ver. 3 The craft 
which was exercised without sin before conver- 
sion, was no sin after it; wherefore after his 
conversion Peter returned to fishing; but Mat- 
thew sat not down again at the receipt of cus- 
tom.—They caught nothing ; the fishing was made 
to be very unlucky. in order to raise their aston- 
ishment at the miracle after.—Ver 4. The dis- 
ciples, inasmuch as they were still upon the 
waves of this mortal life, were laboring on the 
sea; but the Redeemer, having by His resurrec- 
tion thrown off the corruption of the flesh, stood 
upon the shore. From Turopuyzact: Ver. 8. 
In the night-time, before the presence of the Sun, 
Christ, the Prophets took nothing; for though 
they endeavored to correct the people, yet these 
often fell into idolatry. 

[From Burxirr: Ver. 1. Jerusalem now be- 
comes a forsaken place, a people abandoned to 
destruction: such places wherein Christ is most 
welcome to preach, shall be most honored with 
His presence.—Vers. 2, 3. All human labors and 
endeavors are in vain, unless Christ, by His 
presence and blessing, crown them with success. 
—Ver. 4. Christ is not always discerned by us 
when He is present with us; it is a double mercy 
to enjoy His company, and to know indeed that 
it is He.—Ver. 6. When Christ is about to do 
great things for His people, yet will He have 
them exert all possible endeavors of their own; 
and the want of former success must not dis- 











From Curysostom: Ver.7. The: 
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courage from future endeavors.—Ver. 7. Cast 
himself into the sea ; It is not a sea of water, no, 
nor seas of blood, that can keep a zealous soul 
at a distance from Christ.—Vers. 12-14. Christ 
is still bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; He 
has taken possession of heaven in our nature, sit- 
ting there in our glorified humanity, clothed with 
that body which hung in its blood upon the cross. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 1-14. Christ has 
many ways of making Himself known to His 
people; usually in His ordinances, but some- 
times by His Spirit; He visits them when they 
are employed in common business.—Ver. 2. It is 
good for the disciples of Christ to be much to- 
gether; not only in solemn religious assemblies, 
but in common conversation, and about common 
business; thus they both testify and increase 
their affection to, and delight in,each other, and 
edify one another both by discourse and example. 
—Thomas; It igs well, if losses by our neglects 
make us more careful afterward not to slip op- 
portunities.—Ver. 8. It was commendable in 
them to go a-fishing; for they did it 1. To re- 
deem time, and not be idle; 2. That they might 
help to maintain themselves, and not be burthen- 
some to any.—They caught nothing; Even good 
men may come short of desired success in their 
honest undertakings: we may be in the way of 
our duty, and yet not prosper.—Ver. 4. Jesus 
stood on the shore; Christ’s time of making Himself 
known to His people is when they are most at a 
loss: When they think they have lost themselves, 
He will let them know that they have not lost 
Him.—It is a comfort to us, when our passage is 
rough and stormy, that our Master is at shore, 
and we are hastening te Him.—The disciples knew 
not that it was Jesus; Christ is often nearer us 
than we think He is, and so we shall find after- 
ward, to our comfort.—Ver. 5. Christ takes cog- 
nizance of the temporal wants of His people, and 
has promised them not only grace sufficient, but 
food convenient.—Christ looks into the cottages 


| of the poor, and asks, Children, have ye any meat? 


—He has herein set us an example of compas- 
sionate concern for our brethren; there are 
many poor householders disabled for labor, or 
disappointed in it, that are reduced to straits, 
whom the rich should inquire after thus, Have 
ye any meat? For the most necessitous are com- 
monly the least clamorous.—Ver.6. The right side ; 
Divine Providence extends itself to things most 
minute and contingent.—Those that are humble, 
diligent, and patient, though their labors may 
be crossed, shall be crowned; they sometimes 
live to see their affairs take a happy turn after 
many struggles and fruitless attempts.—There is 
nothing lost by observing Christ’s orders.—Those 
are likely to speed well that follow the rule of 
the Word, the guidance of the Spirit, and the 
intimations of Providence; for that is casting the 
net on the right side of the ship.—When we are 
most ata loss, JEHOVAH-JIREH—the Lord will pro- 
vide.—This miracle could not but put Peter in 
mind of a former one, Luke v. 4, etc.; later favors 
are designed to bring to mind former favors.— 
An encouragement to Christ’s ministers to con- 
tinue their diligence in their work; one happy 
draught, at length, may be sufficient to repay 
many years’ toil at the Gospel net.—Ver. 7. Vhey 
that have bcen with Jesus will be willing to swim 
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through a stormy sea, a sea of blood, to come to 
Him.—Vers. 7-13. God dispenses His gifts vari- 
ously: some excel, as Peter and John; others are 
but ordinary disciples ;—yet. both the eminent and 
the obscwre shall sit down together with Christ in 
glory; nay, and perhaps, the last shall be first ;— 
of those that do excel, some, like John, are emi- 
nently contemplative; others, like Peter, emi- 
nently active and courageous; some are useful as 
the Church’s eyes, others as the Church’s hands, 
and all for the good of the body.—If all the dis- 
ciples had done as Peter did, what had become 
of their fish and their nets? 


And. yet if Peter | 


had done as they did, we had wanted this| 


instance of holy zeal. 
with both, and so must we be.—There are 
several ways of bringing Christ’s disciples to shore 
to Him from off the sea of this world; some are 
brought to Him by a violent death, as the martyrs, 
who threw themselves into the sea, in their zeal for 
Christ; others are brought to Him by a natural 
death, dragging the net, which is less terrible 
[but also less speedy]; but both meet at length 
on the safe and quiet shore with Christ.—Ver. 
10. Christ would hereby teach us to use what we 


Christ was well pleased ! 


have; the benefits He bestows upon us are not | 


to be buried and laid up, but to be used and laid 
out.—Ministers, who are fishers of men, must 
bring all they catch to their Master.—Ver. 11. 
The net of the Gospel has enclosed multitudes, 
three thousand in one day, and yet is not broken; 
it is still as mighty as ever to bring souls to God. 
—Ver. 12. Groundless doubts must. be stifled, 


and not started.—Ver. 14. It is good to keep | 


account of Christ’s gracious visits; for He keeps 
account of them, and they will be remembered against 
us, if we walk unworthily of them. This is now 
the third; have we made a due improvement of 
the first and second? See 2 Cor. xii. 14. This 
is the third, perhaps jt may be the last. 

[From Scorr: Vers. 1-14, Christ often permits 
His (ministerial) servants to labor for a time 
without visible success, to prove their faith and 
patience, to render them more observant of His 
directions, or more simply dependent. on His 
assistance; and that their usefulness, when 


vouchsafed, may more evidently appear to be; 





His work. From A Puain Commentary (Ox- 
ford): Ver. 2. Never more will it be said that 
‘Thomas, one of the Twelve, called Didymus, 
was not with them when Jesus came! ”—‘ Wis- 
dom” {that is Christ), is about to ‘build. her 
House:” wherefore ‘she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars.”’ Prov. ix. 1; comp. Gal. ii. 9.—Ver. 
8. Verily, the discovery that their Lord and their 
God could suffer the men He loved to remain in 
such a low state and precarious condition, should 
teach Christians for evermore to submit. cheer- 
fully to poverty, as well as to behold with a 
feeling akin to reverence, the brother of low de- 
gree.—They caught nothing; The ‘ministers and 
stewards of His mysteries,” in particular, are 
hereby taught that ‘except the Lord build the 


House, their labor is but lost that build it.’—| 


Ver. 4. When the morning was now come,—dJesus 
stood on the shore; It was a symbol of the Eternal 
Morning, when Jesus (who is ‘‘the hope of them 
that remain in the broad sea!” Ps. Ixy. 5) will 
at last appear: for the Church as yet waiteth, 
‘‘until the day break and the shadows flee 


lever found to be God’s opportunity. 
| meantime, take notice that the necessity of hu- 





away.” No longer in the ship with His disci- 
ples,—He is seen standing on the fixed immova- 
ble shore! Thither ‘they shall. go to Him, but 
thence He shall not return to them.”—Knew not 
that it was Jesus; The eyes of all ‘‘ were holden 
that they should not know Him.” So. envel- 
oped was His risen Body with something that 
was Divine, something which He brought from 
the grave,—that it allowed not of human affec- 
tien, but Divine Love to discern it. And it was 
done to accustom them to walk by faith, and not 
by sight. For thus it was that our Saviour was 
recognized by St. John now. The miracle was to 
be the evidence that. it was. He.—Ver. 6: The 
season for fishing prescribed by Nature, had 
already expired: it was now the season ap- 
pointed by Grace. In truth, man’s extremity is 
In the 


man exertion is not to be superseded by the pro- 
mise of Divine help. Paul must plant, and 
Apollos water, though God must give all the in- 
crease.—Not only when God commands, but as 
God directs, must the net be thrown, if we would 
secure the prize we long for.—In things to all 
appearance indifferent, a Divine command over- 
comes all other considerations, and must be im- 
plicitly obeyed, if we would inherit a blessing. 
—Ver. 7. ‘It is St. John whose instinet of love 
penetrates the disguise, and tells Peter that it is 
the Lord. It might strike the recollection of 
both, how a few short years before, the same 
Lord had, in His mortal days, given a similar 
direction,—a like miraculous draught following: 
though then, they drew the net; but now they 
could not: then, the net brake; but now, for all 
the greater multitude of fishes, when it was 
drawn to land, the net was unbroken: then, the 
ship began to sink, and Simon Peter, affrighted, 
besought the Lord to depart from him, a sinful 
man; whereas now, as soon as he heard that it 
was the Lord, and believed it was so,:he plunged 
into the water to go to Him. These circum- 
stances, symbolizing the greater power of the 
risen Lord, or rather, the greater power He ob- 
tained for the fishers of men when the mysteries 
of His Redemption were accomplished,—were 
not lost on St. John; who, ever calmer than St. 
Peter, while his emotions were the deepest, 
tranquilly remained with the rest in the vessel, 
till it was brought to shore.” (Dr. W. H. Mitt.) 
—Ver. 8. Two hundred cubits; ‘So near are we, 
even in this troublous world, to the land of 
Everlasting Rest,” and to Him who there abideth. 
—Ver. 12. What did this meal signify but that 
heavenly banquet, of which it is promised that 
the redeemed shall partake hereafter, when they 
shall ‘sit down with Abraham, and Isaac; and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven? ’’—Ver. 18. 
The disciples do not help themselves to food. Yt 
is still Christ that taketh,—Christ that giveth ! 
All the spiritual refreshment of heaven will still 
be Mis gift! The very bliss of the Saints will 
be altogether from Him/.... And yet, besides 
the fish miraculously provided for the refresh- 
ment of the disciples, we find that they were 
fed with some of the fish which they had them- 
selves recently caught (ver, 10). O mystery of 
Divine Love, in reserve for those who have 
faithfully fed the flock of Christ committed te 
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their care; if. throughout the ages, they shall 
be conscious of an augmentation of bliss from 
the souls of those to whom in life it was their 
privilege to minister! 

[From Baryzs: Vers. 2,3. God has made employ- 
ment indispensable to man, and if the field of labor 
is not open in one way, ministers should seek it in 
another.——From Jacosus: Ver. 3. As fishers of 
men they would toil ald night, and without Christ 
they could do nothing.—Ver. 6. Christian minis- 
ters, as fishers of men, must follow His positive 
directions as to when and where and how, without 
first demanding the why and wherefore.—Ver. 17. 
Love does always make the sweetest, discoveries 
of Christ; Zab plunges even into the sea to 
reach (through fire and through water) the 
Master.—Ver. 10. Thus it is that His grace goes 
before, and our works follow. Happy day! when 
Christ’s ministers may bring to heaven of the 
multitudes whom they have caught by His grace. 
—Ver. Il. So is it with the multitudes which 
we may catch as fishers of men. The ‘chundred 
and forty and four thousand” will all be brought 
gafe to heaven.—From Owen: Ver. 8. Jmmediate- 
ly; They were prompt and energetic men, who 
would not let the hours of the night—the most 
advantageous time for fishing—pass away unim- 





proved, when once they had made up their mind 
to spend it in the manner here spoken of. [They 
were also persevering men. E. R. C.]—Ver. 7. 
Girt his fisher’s coat unto him ; Note ‘the reverence 
which observes, even at such a moment of excited 
feeling, the petty proprieties of clothing.” 
(Strer with Draxsexe.)—Vers. 9-12. This 
twofold miracle of the draught of fishes, and the 
broiled fish and bread made ready for their re- 
past when their labors were ended, symbolize the 
fidelity, zeal, and reliance upon Christ for suc- 
cess, with which the apostles and all who succeed 
them in the ministry of the word, were to labor 
in the work of saving souls, and the watchful 
providence with which He in whose service they 
are engaged, will supply all their temporal and 
spiritual wants.—‘ A type of that nearness and 
fellowship, to which the Lord would in future 
times condescend in His invisible relations with 
His people.” (Srrer.)—‘‘ The great and glorious 
ingathering from the sea of nations, which in the 
latter day shall he made to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the end of which will be a feast of most gracious 
fellowship with Him, an antitype of tne Lord’s 
Supper, an early meal of the great resurrection 
morning which will be followed by a permanent 
day of eternal joy.” (StiuR.)] 


II. 


THE CONTINUING RULE 


OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH, REPRESENTED BY THE MINISTRY, WALK AND MAR? . 


TYR-FATE OF PETER, OR THE DESTINY OF THE CHURCH IN RESPECT OF HER PREDOMINANTLY OF- 


FICIAL AND EXTERNAL CHARACTER. 


Cuap, XXI. 15-19. 


15 
Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
thou me more than these? 
love [dearly love, g:Ad]?. thee. 

16 dpvia pov]. He saith to him again 


So when they had dined [breakfasted, or, 
Simon, son of Jonas [John, 
He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I 
He saith unto him, Feed [doze] my lambs [ré 
the [a] second time [debrepov], Simon, son of 


taken their morning meal, jpéorycay], 
*Twdvvov],' lovest Layanas] 


Jonas [John], lovest [4vaz%s] thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou 


knowest that I [dearly] love [go] 
17 xofwave}® my sheep [té tpdBard pov |. 
Simon, son of Jonas [John], 


because he said unto him the third time, 
And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all 
pd oc]. Jesus saith unto him, 


_ thee [dearly, 
18 sheep, sheeplings, 
thou wast young, 
walk] whither thou wouldest.: but 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 

This spake he signifying by what 
glorify 
unto him, Follow me. 


ta mpofatid pov]. 


19 


thee. 
He saith unto him the third time [70 tp¢rov], 
lovest thou me (dearly, g:Acis we]? Peter was 


thou. girdedst [didst gird] 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 
nd or manner of] death he should [was to] 


(ki 
God. And when he had spoken this [And having spoken this,] he saith 


He saith unto him, Feed [keep, tend, 


grieved 
Lovest thou me? [dearly, gcAets pe 5] 
things; thou knowest that I love 
Feed [féoxe] my sheep [my little 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When 

thyselé and walkedst. [and didst 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 15.—On the reading "Iwdvov instead of "Iwva, vers. 15-17, see chap. i. 42. [p. 91, Text. Note 7.. Lachm., Tischend, 


Treg., Alf., Westc. and H., read 


‘Twavvov or ‘lwdvou here and vers. 16, 17, in accordance with N.* B. 01D. L. Vulg. 
nis), Jerome, Ambrose, etc, "Teva is from Matt, xvi.17. Lange adopts the latter, and translates Simon Jonas.—P. 8. 
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2 ignificant difference between ayamay and piActy which runs through this section, cannot well be ren- 
Pe gee ats man ie translate Pia oe: I weary love Thee. Lange translates ayarav lieben, directv lieb haben. aya- 
nav, diligere, is used of the higher, reverential, constant, unwavering love, such as we ought to have to God as well as to 
man and such as Christ had to John (ver. 2U) and His church; dtAetv, amare, means personal, emotional love and friendship. 
The Vulgate renders the former always by dtligere, the latter by amare and osculart. In the Hebrew and Syriac there are 
not the same shades of difference, but the Lord may have expressed it by an additional word or emphasis; at all events we 
have to account for the difference in the Greek of John. See more in the Exze. Nores.—P. 8. aes AS 

8 Ver. 16.—[The difference between Bécxw (to feed, to pasture) and moimaive (from mounny, to pasture, to , to provide 
for, to rule, a flock or herd), is obliterated in the KE. V. Booxw occurs nine tives in the N. T., and is always translated to feed 
in the E. V., except Matt. viii. 33 (kept). mocmatvw occurs eleven times and is . endered to rule, or to Seed. Boorew, Booky, 
Bécxnua, victus, has reference mainly to the feeding, nourishing care (‘‘ die ernihrende Miitethatigkeit,” Meyer, p. 675), and 
applies therefore specially to the lambs, while roumatvew is more general, and covers the providing and governing activity 
(“die fitrsorglich regierende ee BT Meyer); comp. Matt. ii.6; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v.2; Apoc. ii. 27; vii. 17; xii. 5; 

i fe e the Exra. Notes.—P. 8. 
a tor 16.—{U p 6 Bara, oves, sheep, is sustained in this verse by Codd. N. A. D. X. Yr. A, A. IL, and adopted by Lach- 
mann, Tregelles, Meyer and Lange. mpoBarva, oviculae, little sheep, sheeplings, Schdflein, (which is the proper reading in 
ver. 17, see note 5) has the authority of B. C., and is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford and Westcott; the last, however, gives 
mpoBara inthe margin. The difference between apvia, mpoBara, mpoBarva is significant ; see the Exec. Norzs.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 17.—IIpoBarva, Tischendorf, in accordance with Codd. A.C. [Lachmann reads spéfara, with &. D. X. text. rec., 
but Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford and Westcott adopt mpoBarva with A. B. C., Syr. ; comp. Ambrose (quoted by Tisch.) : 
pasce agniculos mens, pasce agnos meos, pasce oviculas meas). If mpoBdrva were better sustained in ver. 16, and mpdfara in 


ver. 17, there would be a beautiful rising climax: little lambs, sheeplings, sheep.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The following transaction manifestly has refe- 
rence to the three-fold denial of Peter, and takes 
the form of an apostolico-ethical trial, its object 
being the re-institution of that disciple. 

[It is well to read the questions of our Lord, 
the answers of Peter, and the commands of 
Christ in parallel columns: 


Questions. Answers. 
I. "Ayarde pe wAciov Nai, Kipie, ov oldac 
TOUTWV; OTL GLAG oe. 
Il. ’"Ayamae pe; Nai, Kipie, od oldac 
ote $446 OE. 
Kopue, 7 dv T a ov ol- 
dag, od y.ivaoxerc 
6tt PLAG oe. 
Commands. 


I. Béoke Tad apvie ; 
Il. Woipatve ra rpdfPara 
Ill. Booke 


Ill. cA cic pe; 


pov. 
pov. 
Ta wpoBdtia pov.-P.8.] 


The first consideration of significance is the 
THREE-FOLD INQUIRY OF JESUS togetlier with THE 
THREE REPLIES OF PaTER,—the counterpart of the 
three-fold temptation and denial. [This allu- 
sion (comp. ch. xiii. 88) is acknowledged by Au- 
gustine (‘‘ redditur neyationi trine trina confessio, 
neminus amori lingua serviat quam timort”’), Wet- 
stein (‘‘ut dali occasionem preberet, triplicis abne- 
gationis maculam triplict professione eluendi’’), Ben- 
gel (who, in his brief, pointed way, remarks to 
TO TpiTov, ver. 17: ‘‘numerus decretorius’”’), Meyer, 
Alford, Godet, and others. Itis vainly denied 
by Hengstenberg, who strangely says (iii. 342), 
that there is, in this whole section, not the least 
reference to Peter’s denial, as this was com- 
pletely done away with long before! This shows 
the disqualification of this harsh and angular, 
though learned and orthodox, divine to appre- 
ciate the nice and delicately fibred constitution of 
this Gospel.—P. 8.] 

Then the THREE-FOLD ADDRESS, ‘ Simon, son of 
Jonas [ John, see Text. Norz.—P. 8.]. Assuredly 
this is not simply an expression of solemnity and 
deeply stirred love (Meyer),—it is intended as a 
yeminder of the natural descent and weakness 
of Peter which were productive of his fall; this 
meaning results surely from the antithesis, Matt. 


xvi. 17, 18: Simon, son of Jonas [John], and Peter, 
(see Comm. on Matthew, chap. x. and chap. xvi.). 


Farther the sHapines of the thrice-repeated 
QUESTION: 

(1) First, ‘Jovest thou Me more than these love 
Me,”—with reference to the vow of Peter: 
‘¢ Though all should be offended in Thee,” ete.; then 
the simple: ‘‘Lovest thou Me?” for the second 
and the third time. 

(2) The change dyarGe pe; dyamae we; oiAeic we 
te. ‘*Lovest thou Me (ethically) ?” «Art 
thou attached to Me as a friend (personally) ?”’ 
The last question a searching entering into the 
twice-repeated assurance of Peter: @:A@ oe. 

Still farther the answers of Peter. After the 
first question, he avoids the danger of setting 
himself above his fellow-disciples, by evading the 
comparative in Jesus’ question; on the other 
hand he specializes the dyard¢ we by replying: 
glA6 oe. It is a modification, in which he ex- 
presses himself partly with more humility. partly 
with more fervor, as if he meant to say: though I 
should be wanting in the divine measure of love 
that belongeth to Thee, I nevertheless am perso- 
nally attached to Thee from the bottom of my 
heart. He answers the second question in the 
same manner. At the third question of Jesus, 
he is grieved that Jesus asks him for the third 
time: gvAeic we; and strengthens his former de- 
clarations, ‘Lord, Thou knowest it!” by the 
word: ‘Lord, Thou knowest auL THINGS, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” 

Of a very special significance, however, are the 
three DELIVERANCEs of the Lord in reply to the 
three answers of Peter: 1. BécKe TG dpvia 
ov, 2.motparve Tad rpdéBatd pov, 8. 
Béoke Ta rp0Barteé nov. Thenice, and yet 
important gradations in the distinction between 
apvia, lambs, and rpdBara, full-grown sheep, and 
mpoBdarva [see the Text. Norss], full-grown sheep 
which are, nevertheless, to be treated tenderly 
like lambs; and the distinction between BéoKecv, 
to lead to pasture, to provide with food, and 7 01a (- 
vetv, to guide and govern asashepherd. The first 
and most necessary thing (intellectually it is also 
the easiest, though it presents peculiar difficul- 
ties to an imperious, high-soaring mind) is this: to 
provide the lambs, z. ¢., those of tender age in 
the faith, with spiritual sustenance, to lead them 
to the spiritual pasture (the office of a catechist). 
It is more difficult to guard and guide the full- 
grown sheep,—mature Christians, —to make them 
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seek the right pasture, find the true spiritual 
food; most difficult of all: to offer to these full- 
aged members appropriate spiritual food. 

The Romish Peter has made a karaxvpieverv® of 
the Bédcxey and roatverv; he has treated the 
mpodria as Gpvia, and has so thoroughly forgotten 
the instruction to provide spiritual nourishment 
for the zpé8ara, even as Beoxsv, as to have, on 
the contrary, continually withdrawn such nour- 
ishment from them more and more, and forbidden 
it under various penalties. 

Ver. 15. Simon, son of John [Zipov 
ITwdvvov. Lange reads Jonas; but see my 
Text. Notes and Comm. on Matthew xvi. 17, p. 
295, footnote.—P. S.] The objections of Meyer 
and even Tholuck: “ Yet not as though the apos- 
tolic name were refused him (De Wette, Stier),” 
are without proof. According to them, the 
thrice-repeated address, ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas ” 
[John], is merely expressive of solemnity. Solem- 
nity, however, is always given with the momen- 
tous thought. [Godet agrees with Lange, who 
is right, that the address Simon, son of John, is in- 
tended to recall his natural character as distinct 
from that implied in his new and official name 
Simon Peter. So also Alford: ‘Zivwv "Iwavvov a 
reminiscence probably of his own name and 
parentage, as distinguished from his apostolic 
name of honor, Cephas, or Peter, see chap. i. 43. 
Thus we have 3. Bapswvd, Matt. xvi. 17, connected 
with the mention of his natural state of flesh and 
blood, which had not revealed to him the great 
truth just confessed—and Luke xxii. 31, ‘Si- 
mon, Simon,’ when he is reminded of his natural 
weakness. See also Mark xiv. 37, and Matt. 
xvii. 25, where the significance is not so plain.” 
—P.S. ‘ 

eaveed thou Me more than these [d7a- 
mac pe TAEOV TOUTO y|.—Strange interpre- 
tation: Than these things, namely those apper- 
taining to a fisher’s life, robrov construed as 
neuter (Bolten). The reference of the expression 
to Peter’s setting up of himself above his fellow- 
Apostles, Matt. xxvi. 33, is groundlessly denied 
by Meyer. [Bengel: Antea Petrus se plus his 
prestiturum dixerat (Matt. xxvi. 83), mune autem 
simpliciter dictt ‘amo te ;’ non addit, ‘plus his.’” So 
also Godet.—P. S.] 

Thou knowest that I love Thee [Naij, 
Koipee, ov oldag bre 6146 oe].—OLaad 
oe—threefold expression of humility: 1. No 
making of comparisons. 2. Appeal to the know- 
ledge of Christ. 3. Choice of the term of per- 
sonal attachment. 

[Observe that the Lord twice asks dyaT@e pe, 
and once ¢Acic pe, while Peter three times as- 
sures the Lord ¢24@ oe. Onthe difference of the 
two terms, see the Tuxr. Norzs, and Dr. Lange’s 
preceding general remarks, to which I will add 
those of a few other commentators. Meyer: 
‘Peter in his answer puts in the place of the 
ayardc (diligis) of the question, the expression of 
the personal heart-motion o1A@ (amo, comp. xi. 3, 
5; xx. 2), in justice to his inmost feeling.” Al- 
ford: ‘The distinction between dyarav and 
gcAeiv must not here be lost sight of, nor must we 
superficially say with Grotius, * Promiscue hic 





»* (In the face of the expression of Peter to presbyters and 
bishops, not to lord it over God's heritage, but to feed the Bock 
and to be ensamples to it (1 Pet. v. 2, 3).—P. # 
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usurpavit Johannes dyardy et grdeiv ut mox Bdoxerv 
et mroumatverv (see below.). Meque hic querends 
sunt sublititates.”” If so, why do the Lord’s twa 
first questions contain dyarac, while Peter’s an- 
swers have ¢:Ao—whereas the third time the 
question and answer both have giaciv? This 
does not look like accident. The distinction 
seems to be that dyamav is more used of that 
reveréntial love, grounded on high graces of 
character, which is borne towards God and man 
by the child of God;—whereas @Aciv expresses 
more the personal love of human affection. Peter 
therefore uses a less exalted word, and one im- 
plying a consciousness of his own weakness, but 
a persuasion and deep feeling of personal love. 
(Hence it will be seen that in the sublimest re- 
lations, where, all perfections existing, love 
can only be personal, g.Asiv only can be used, see 
chap. v. 20). Then in the third question the 
Lord adopts the word of Peter’s answer, the 
closer to press the meaning of it home to him.” 
Godet: “Leterme Gyan Gv indique l amour com- 
plet, profond, éternel, lemot pereiv designe le 
simple attachement personnel, Vinclination affectueuse. 
Ce dernier sentiment, ii (Pierre) se Vattribue sans 
hésiter.”’ Wordsworth: ‘Formerly Peter had 
professed dyardav, but it proved to be only a short- 
lived g:Aeiv. Now he only professes giaciv, but 
Christ knows that it will be a long lived ayaray, 
an dyarn in old age (ver. 18), an aydry stronger 
than death.”—P. 8.] 

Feed My little lambs. [Or lambkins (apvéov 
dimint. of dp7v), Béoxe Ta Gpvia por, Pasce 
agnos meos. Christ speaks thus as the Arch- 
Shepherd (dpyerouuhy (1 Pet. v. 4). Comp. here 
ver. 16: Iloémacve (a more comprehensive 
term which includes Bdoxew) ra rpdBaTd por, - 
Custodi oves meas, Tend My sheep; and ver. 17: 
Béoxe Ta mwpoBdated pov, Pasce oviculas 
meas, Feed My sheeplings. See Text. Nore. How 
Peter understood the Lord’s trust, he shows him- 
self, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3.—P. S.]—Love to Jesus, 
therefore, is the condition of the pastoral office 
to which he is now re-appointed. We may not, 
with Tholuck, obliterate the distinction of Béoxew 
and rocpaivery. Tomuaiver is undoubtedly akin 
to regere (Bellarmine and Corn. a Lapide), but in 
an evangelical sense.—Ta dpvia, Rev. v. 6; not 
synonymous with ra mpdBara, as Tholuck is in- 
clined to suppose. The distinctions of Bellarmine 
and other Roman Catholic exegetes, according to 
whom the lambs denote the laity, the sheep the 
clergy, must undoubtedly be rejected; that dis- 
tinctions do exist, however, is proved even by 
Is. xl. 11, and the distinction between immature 
and mature believers is obvious (Euthym. Zig., 
Wetstein and others); it suffers no diminution 
by the reading ra mpoBarea in the third injunc- 
tion, but only still further modification. Luth- 
ardt’s interpretation: The tending of individuals, 
care of the whole flock, training up of individuals 
for the whole flock, is etymologically unfounded. 

[Alford likewise insists on the nice shadings 
of meaning in the terms here used (on which see 
Text. Norge): ‘We can hardly with any deep 
insight into the text hold Béckery and ros- 
pativecy to be synonymous (Grot. above, Liicke, 
De Wette, Trench), or dpvia, mpéGata, and mpo- 
Baria. The sayings of the Lord have not surely 
been so carelegsly reported as this would assume, 
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Every thing here speaks for a gradation of mean- 
ing. The variety of reading certainly makes it 
ditficult to point out exactly the steps of that gra- 
dation, and unnecessary to follow the various 
interpreters in their assignment of them: but 
that there is such, may be seen from Isa. xl. 11: 
1 John ii. 12, 18. Perhaps the feeding of the 
Jambs was the furnishing the apostolic testimony 
of the resurrection: and facts of the Lord’s tife on 
earth to the first converts; The shepherding or 
ruling the sheep, the subsequent government of 
the Church as shown forth in the early part of 
the Acts; The feeding of the mpoBarva, the choicest, 
the loved of the flock, the furnishing the now 
maturer Church of Christ with the wholesome 
food of the doctrine contained in his Epistles. 
But those must strangely miss the whole sense, 
who dream of an exclusive primatial power here 
granted or confirmed to him. A sufficient. refu- 
tation of this silly idea, if it needed any other 
than the éAur#0y of this passage, is found in the 
suurpecBorepoe of 1 Pet. v. 1, where he. refers 
apparently to this very charge: see note on 
Matt. xvi. 17ff.”’ Wordsworth: ‘The command 
Béoxe, pasce, is repeated: it stands first and last 
(vers. 15, 17) with moiwawe between, ver. 16. To 
provide wholesome food for Christ’s sheep. and 
lambs is the first and last thing: the love of the 
shepherd who tends, and leads, and guards, and 
lays down his life for the flock, is the central 
spring of all, which shows itself in outward acts.” 
Godet rightly refers Bdoxew to the feeding of the 
flock, zocuaivew to the general direction. The 
diminutives dpvia, lambkins, and mpoBdatia, sheep- 
lings, are expressive of the tender affection of the 
Arch-Shepherd for His flock; comp. the term 
~exvia, chap. xiii. 88. See also Bengel on vers. 
15 and 16, who refers dpvia, mpoBdtca and mpd- 
Gara to the different stages in Peter’s public life, 
and in the history of the Church.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 17. Lovest thou Me (dearly) ?—9v- 
Acic pe; Tke change of expression in the 
third question, Tholuck [like Grotius] ground- 
essly makes a matter of indifference, consider- 

g the variation of dyarav and gvAew as unin- 

tional. [See the remarks above.—P. S. ] 

Lord, Thou knowest all things [Kipve, 

fvtacdv oldag od yuvdooketc OTe gu- 
16 oe].—Comp. chap. xvi. 80; Acts i. 24. 

Ver. 18. Verily, verily I say unto thee. 
—Upon the solemn re-institution of Peter, fol- 
lows the revelation of Jesus concerning the man- 
ner of his life, and his exode. The words of 
Jesus give the prophecy of Peter’s future in a 
simpleslife-picture of the contrast between youth 
and old age. Peter is a vigorous man, in the 
middle years of life, occupying, therefore, a 
position betwixt youth and old age. The pro- 
phecy attaches itself to this fact, just as the con- 
trast of youth and old age is frequently madg a 
symbol in the Old Testament also (Is. xl. 30, 81; 
Ez. xvi.; Hos. xi. 1). The Lord employs the 
homeliest figure for the most mysterious disclo- 
sure. Yet allegorical traits mingle in the figure 
itself. That the young man girds himself, is 
agreeable to nature ; it is likewise in accordance 
with nature that ‘a perfectly decrepid old 
man ”’* stretches out his hands for help and lets 


* (Meyer makes a note of interrogation at this expression, 








himself be girded and led by another. But the 
traits; Thou didst walk, asa young man, whither 
thou wouldest, as an old man thou shalt be led 
whither thou wouldest not, in themselves point 
to the prophetic meaning. 

John gives the interpretation of the saying in 
ver. 19; he refers it to the martyrdom of Peter. 
This is the centre of the dark, significant saying; 
a meaning, however, that was not fully disclosed 
until Peter’s martyrdom took place. It was, 
however, intended that this saying should pri- 
marily furnish Peter himself with a leading 
thought, and this thought is undoubtedly a word 
concerning the development and future of Peter’s 
spiritual man—presented under the figure of 
the natural life—connected with the intimation 
of a fate big with suffering. Tholuck justly 
remarks that if the simile be intended to refer 
solely to the martyrdom of Peter, the protasis, 
the clause treating of his youth, seems really 
idle; and also incongruous, inasmuch as it indi- 
cates a whole period of his life, while the apo- 
dosis touches upon a moment only. But if, 
finally, in accordance with our conception, the 
Epilogue present a more general life-picture of 
the Church of Christ in the contrast of the Pe- 
trine and the Johannean type, then the saying 
will have a further application to the Petrine 
form of the Church. 

When thou wast younger [6Te 7¢ ved- 
Tepoc].—Meyer adds: “than now.” The words 
however simply denote, doubtless, the younger 
man, characterizing him with the collateral idea 
of one youthfully strong, enterprising, self- 
willed. According to Meyer, the middle state 
of Peter is left uncharacterized. Its character, 
however, is that of transition, of gradual trans- 
formation from youth to old age. If, indeed, 
we here find only the martyrdom predicted, 
neither does the figure of the younger man con- 
stitute a trait of character. It undoubtedly de- 
notes, however, the youthful conduct of Peter in 
his discipleship; not his state before he came to 
Christ (Gerh., Luthardt); nor does it include 
his present time of life. He girded himself in 
the acts of self-will of which the evangelical 
history testifies; he finally in self-will trod the 
way of deniai. 

But when thou hase grown old [érav 
dé ynpdonc], literally, gray.—Indicative at 
once of the last stage of Christian development 
(I John ii. 18) and of Peter’s life’s evening (2 
Pet, i. 14). 

Thou wilt stretch forth thy hands [é«re- 
veto Tac yeipdc cov].—Anold man stretches 
out his hands for help foreign to himself. Ac- 
cordingly, the outstretching of the hands is forth- 
with a symbol.of submission to the power of 
another. The Christian grown gray in the faith 
resigns himself utterly to the leading of the 
Lord. (Acts xx. 22.—‘* When I am weak, then 
am I strong’’). The aged Apostle carried out 
this submission by a submission to the power of 
Roman authority, in which God ruled over him. 
The term éxteveic tac yetpd¢ cov has, 
by the Church Fathers and some moderns, been 
referred to the extending of the hands on the 
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as if those who were not perfectly decrepid did alao sub 
themselves to be dressed and girded by others~ 
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cross (Maier, De Wette, Hilgenfeld, and others); 
similarly, the girding has been considered to 
mean the binding upon the cross (Tertullian*), 
‘or the girding of a cloth about the loins, This 
view is contradicted by the fact that the leading 
away does not occur until after the stretching 
forth of the hands. The effort has been made 
to meet this objection by the remark (Casaub., 
“Wetst. and others) that cross-bearers, on being 
led forth, had their hands bound to the two sides 
‘of the cross. But this usage was not customary 
in the provinces. We need but hold fast this 
truth, namely, that the stretching forth of the 
hands, as a symbol of submission to another’s 
power, is once more significantly and plastically 
reflected in the outstretching of the hands of a 
crucified martyr. The whole occurrence is, in 
veality, a single life-picture. 

And another [ka? a4AA0¢].—The other un- 
‘qualified: it is the figure of the objective might 
of Divine Providence, ruling through human in- 
struments (John xix. 11).—Will gird thee} 
[Sooec oe].—Make thee ready for thy Jest | 
journey ;—in accordance with the figure of bind- 
ing: he will fetter thee (the symbolical act 
Acts xxi. 11 means also, it is probable: the 
girdle, as the symbol of free will, shall be 
changed into a fetter, as asymbol of the unfree 
will of a prisoner).—And will lead thee 
[kat oloes].—That. objective, earnest guidance 
which puts an end to self-will; more closely 
‘defined, apparently the leading away to martyr- 
dom. Is a leading to the death of the cross 
distinctly intended? (Calvin, Beza, and others). 
Meyer finds only a violent death symbolized. 
However, it was the word of the Master, whose 
violent death had just consisted in crucifixion, 
and who had now purposely selected the figure | 
of the outstretching of the hands, in order to 
express submission to the extremest fate. And | 
death upon the cross was just this (‘‘Even the 
tferéraca tac yelpdc pov, Is. lxv. 2, is referred 
by Barnabas, Ep. chap. xii.; Justin, Dial. c. Tr. 
C. 97, to the crucifixion of Christ.” Tholuck). 
Whither thou wouldest not [drovot dé- 
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and Euseb. H. Z. III. 1), Peter was crucified. 
When John wrote, the crucifixion of Peter (67, 
or 68 A.D.) must already have been an event 
in ecclesiastical history well known in theChris- 
tian churches, Had Peter still been living, John 
would not thus have publicly interpreted the 
dark saying of Christ, even though he were 
himself perfectly cognizant of its meaning.— 
He was to glorify God [dofdcer ron @edr]. 
—Martyrdom has a reflex lustre from the crucial 
death of Christ; it redounds in a peculiar de- 
gree to the glory of God. Hence the expres- 
sion: dofdlew Tov @edv was later a customary 
term for martyrdom (Suicer, Thes, i. p. 949). 
[To suffer for Christ is to glorify God; but there 
is a martyrdom of life as well as of death; by 
the former John, by the latter Peter and Paul 
glorified God.—P. S.]. 

Follow me. ['AxoAotber pot This, ina 
wider sense, is the sum and substance, the begin- 
ning and end of Christian life, as an imitation of 
the life of Christ. in its sinless perfection, its 
divine-human character, its prophetic, priestly, 
and kingly office, and in its states of humilia- 
tion and exaltation from the cross to the crown. 
—P.8.] Comp. chap. xiii. 36. Different inter- 
pretations : 

1. Follow me in doctrine and till death (Cyril, 
Theophylact) ; 

2. In the death of the cross (Euthym.) ; 

3. In a martyr’s death (Meyer); 

4. As ecumenical bishop or teacher (Chrysos- 
tom) ; 

S Reference at once to the guidance of the 
Church and to martyrdom (Ewald); 

6. The words are to be taken literally: The 
Redeemer leads the disciple aside in order to a 
confidential communication (Kuinoel, Paulus, 
Thol., and others). Meyer in objection to this 
view: The words would thereby be stripped of 
all significance. 

The first question to be asked is, what they 


|!mean when considered in connection with the 


context; this done, the immediately subsequent: 
Peter turned himself about and saw, etc. 


Aecc], %. e. not as regards thy inner life and new | following [émvorpageic 6 Métpocg BAéEret 
man, which latter has just been active in the|rdv wadarar bv gyda 6 "Inoovg ako- 
stretching forth of the hands, but as regards the | Aovd ov vra, ver. 20] is decisive in favor of the 
old, expiring self-will of the natural life; comp. | primarily literal sense. It is to be considered, 


the legend of Peter’s flight from prison at Rome. 
Calvin: Nunquam enim tam soluto affectu obsequi- 
mur deo, quin caro velut funiculis quibusdam in 
contrarium nos retrahat. Augustine: Hune invenit 
exitum ille negator et amator; presumendo elatus, 
negando prostratus, flendo purgatus, confitendo pro- 
batus, patiendo coronatus.—(The interpretation 
of the entire passage by Gurlitt and Paulus as 
a prophecy of actual senile weakness hardly 
needs mention). 

Ver. 19. Signifying by what manner of 
death [oyjpaivor roiw Savary).—A Johan- | 
nean expression, comp. chap. xii. 383; xviii. 32. | 
By what (a) death,—bringing to view not only 
the kind of death, as martyrdom, namely, but 
also the distinguished species of that death, 
According to Tertullian (Scorp, 15, De Preser. 35, 











*[Scorp.15: “Tune Pelrus ab altero vincitur, cum cruct 
adstringitur.” Comp. the traditionary account of Peter’s 


moreover, that Peter could not understand this 
saying of Jesus as distinctly referring to mar- 
tyrdom, if he did not understand the previous 
saying as referring to the same. We suppose, 
however, the significance of this literal sense to 
have lain in the fact that Jesus retired to the back- 
ground of the scene, as if for departure to the. 
invisible world, and hence that the summons to 
Peter was a trial. The literal expression, there-- 
fore, has likewise a symbolical background. He: 
must prepare himself for the possibility of the 
immediate decision of his fate; 7. ¢. stand a test 
of absolute submission. (Leben Jesu, ii. pp. 17, 
19. Luthardt). This assumption does nob ex- 
clude the design of a further communication. 
On the contrary, such a communication was 
probably intended, since the imminent walk 
could not be a merely symbolical one. Had the 
communication, however, as strictly confidential, 
been designed to exclude John, that disciple 





Martyrdom in Euseb, II. 25; I1I.1, and the notes of Heini- 
Serra? 


would doubtless not have followed too. 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


“4. The re-instatement of Peter in his ministry, 
life-picture of the appointment of the ecclesiasti- 
cal ministry in general, as the first ground-form 
through which Christ wills to be present in His 
Church in the world, and by means of which He 
chooses to rule in the Church, 

a. Every calling and institution [ordination] 
is in reality a re-reception and re-instatement, no 
man having kept his gift of grace pure, and him- 
self clean from denial. 

b. Every calling pre-supposes a previous disci- 
pleship, experience of Christ, leading, humilia- 
tion, and refreshment. 

‘i¢. Every calling takes place in an assembled 
apostolic congregation of believers. 

: d. No calling ensues without previous trial 
(Examen rigorosum.) 

e. The main question is always the question of 
Christ: ‘‘Zovest thou Me?” with a forbearing 
recollection of the old nature (‘‘Simon, son of 
Jonas’’), its errors and dangers. Love to Christ 
is the’ decisive fundamental condition of the 
pastoral office. 

f. To the ethical love for Christ, resting upon 
piety (ayardv), there must be added a personal 
love for Him, resting upon historically grounded 
knowledge (guAciv). 

g. The trial must lead the examinate to earnest 
self-examination, resulting in his confusion and 
sorrow ; it must make him certain of his love for 
Christ and of his vocation, occasioning prayer- 
ful appeal on his part to Christ’s privity to the 
condition of his soul. 

A. It must be proved from the first that, with 
all his certainty of his vocation, he renounces all 
self-upliftment above those who are called along 
with him (he consequently renounces pride, envy, 
rivalry, false human emulation). The examiner, 
however, must know that he is to act by order of, 
and in the spirit of, the Lord. 

Finally, institution [the act of installation or 
investment] has, above all things, to give 
prominence to the feeding of the lambs, the 
catechising of those of tender age, the prelimi- 
nary condition of which is the missionary halieu- 
tics [aptness to fish for men]. Only on this basis 
does it become an introduction into the real pas- 
torate or presbyterial episcopate, or into the offiec 
of guiding the sheep, ¢. e¢. the adult Church. 
Neither can it-stop at this, however; it finally 
becomes an installation in the evangelical Doc- 
torate, the providing of the sheep, as adult 
sheeplings that need the spiritual nourishment of 
advanced knowledge, with strong meat, 1 Cor. iii. 
Z; Heb. v. 12, 138. See Ex. Nore 1. 

2. An ecclesiastical ministry that exalts itself 
above other ministries (‘‘more than these’) ; 
that fails to hold fast the love of Christ as its 
fundamental condition, that pretends to regard 
Christ’s sheep (My lambs, My. sheep, My sheep- 
lings) as ats own, that chooses to know of imma- 
ture lambs only, not of mature sheep, and that de- 
sires but to lead (mowuaive) the whole flock, or 
rather to exercise lordship over it from on high 
(karaxupieberv), not to feed it (Bdcxev) in the 
green meadows of evangelical knowledge, does 
by these characteristics prove itself a som- 
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bre antitype or caricature of the Petrine eccle- 
siastical ministry. 

8. The gradation of evangelical functions in- 
dicated by Christ, is not to be a gradation of 
hierarchical dignities; this is proved by the fact 
that Peter is forced to evade, as a temptation, 
the question: ‘ Lovest thou Me more than these ?” 
But if anything ought to establish a hierarchical 
gradation, it would be the declaration, ‘I love 
Thee better than others ;’ but not: ‘Thou hast 
granted me prerogatives above others,’ or, ‘The 
heathen world-city of Rome will give me these 
prerogatives,’ or, The reminiscence, called up by 
the apvia, of the old prerogatives of the Levitie 
high-priests or the Roman pontifices. But who 
would dare declare unto the Lord: ‘I love Thee 
better than all others ?’ Moreover, the institution 
of Peter is a re-instatement, of which, in this 
solemn form, only he, as the fallen one, had 
need, in order to a full restitution to the apos- 
tolic circle which, in general, had received the 
new sanction of the old calling on the very first 
Easter-evening (chap. xx. 21). 

Hence this formal explication of the Petrine 
ministry is likewise an explication of the minis- 
try received by all the Apostles. It applies to 
all the officially called servants of Christ to the 
end of time. ; 

4, The announcement of Peter’s destiny, which 
succeeded the sanction of his calling, was pri- 
marily a prophetic revelation, to the effect that 
he was called to follow Christ in His sufferings, 
and that he should be trained up by the guidance 
of God. It further proved to be a more decided 
announcement of his martyrdom. In accordance 
with the symbolical character of this Chapter, 
however, it is at the same time a life-picture of 
the leading which the Lord bestows upon every 
individual servant in his vocation; finally, in 
its most universal application it is also, we doubt 
not, a prophecy that the official Church will 
incur judgment previous to the coming of the 
Lord. See Matt. xxiv. 48; 2 Thess. ii. 4; Rev. 
xii. 1; Comp. Chap. xvii.; Chap. xix. 7; Chap. 
xiii. 1. Comp. ver. 11. 

5. Follow Me. One of the most mysterious 
moments in the whole resurrection-history. In 
a symbolical act, Peter must follow the Lord into 
the background of the scene, as if he were now 
to be translated with Him from the visible earth 
across the boundaries of the spirit-realm. Thus 
is the unconditional following, the readiness for 
death, of the servant of Christ, presented in a 
symbolical act. The type of martyrdom in the 
Church. See Exua. Nore in loc. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Doct. Nores. The ecclesiastical 
ministry after Christ’s heart.—Apostolic ordi- 
nation after Christ’s example.—How the Lord 
hath made Simon (son. of) Jonas to be Simon 
Peter again.—The ministerial vocation in the 
Church conditioned by a holy examination: 1. 
By three questions in one. Infinite importance 
(always: Lovest thou Me?); 2. by one question 
in three. Perfect distinctness.—Love for Christ 
the decisive characteristic of His called servant: 
1. As the condition of the recognition that His 
(His sheep) are His; 2. as the condition of trué 
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discrimination between lambs and sheep, as 
likewise of the sheep as sheep and as sheeplings 
(as adults and yet as having to be led further. 
Rightly dividing the word; dpVorouetvy 2 Tim. 
ii. 15); 38. as the condition of true pastoral 
fidelity (in which a single rowuaivery is accom- 
panied by a twive-repeated Bdoxscv).—The right 
examination of the official spirit must be to it an 
occasion of self-examination (and so of confusion, 
prayer, certitude of self).—Peter’s hfimility, the 
first token of his ripeness for the ministry,—his 
love for Jesus, the second,—his knowledge of 
Christ as the Trier of the heart, the third,—but, 
however, his love for Jesus, the one and all (as 
the root of his humility and of his knowledge). 
—Why no question is made of faith in this 
transaction. Because it must be present in a 
developed form: 1. In the form of humility, 2. 
of love, 8. of knowledge.— Verily, verily: On the 
ministry in respect of its youthful, and in respect 
of its matured, character (girding one’s self, 
choosing one’s own ways, making great preten- 
sions; denying one’s self, suffering one’s self to 
be led, submitting to the guidance of the Lord). 
—Christ the Master of His servants: 
establishment of their vocation; 2. in the fore- 
sight of their fate.—How the right conduct of the 
ministry should approve itself a government in 


which Christ wills tobe present with the Church: | 


1. Christ in His works; 2. Christ in His suffering. 
—How the whole business of a servant of Christ 
is comprehended in the business of following 
Christ.—How Christ will be present with the 
Church and the world in the following of His 
people [in His people’s imitation of Him]. 
Starke: Hepincer: But what shall a shep- 
herd of the sheep do without love? such [as are 
without love] are thieves and murderers, who, 
like the wolves, spare not the flocks. —OsIANDER: 
The apostolic office consisteth not in worldly do- 
minion, but in the feeding of the sheep and lambs, 
which thing, Peter, as well as the other apostles, 
was obliged to do, so that he consequently was 
devoid of superiority to them, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3.— 
Zeistus: Christ having first recommended the 
‘lambs to Peter’s feeding, it results that Christian 
teachers should consider youth and simplicity as 
specially recommended to their care.—O how 
Jesus loves the souls of men, inasmuch as He 
will commit them to the feeding of none but 
those who first sincerely love Him.—Preachers 
should distinguish between lambs and sheep, «. e. 
children, youths and old persons, communicating 
to each his food: to the lambs, milk, to the adult 
in Christianity, strong meat, Heb. v. 12 ff.—He 
that hath sinned much, ought often to examine 
his heart, as to whether it sincerely loves its 
God, or whether its repentance is nought but 


hypocrisy.—Zursius: Jesus is the Searcher of | 


the hearts and reins—comfort thyself therewith 
in every cross, temptation, and persecution : but 
beware lest thou follow sin in thy thoughts. 
words and works, for there is nothing hid before 
Him, nor doth aught remain unrebuked ‘Rev. li. 
93.—Lancxu: The Lord Jesus, by connecting the 
question concerning love toward Him with the 
announcement of Peter’s imminent sufferings, 
indicates that by the willing assumption of suffer- 
ings inflicted for His name’s sake, the sincerity 
‘and faithfulness of love, and, consequently, also 


1. In the | 
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the steadfastness of faith, are to be proved.— 
Zeisius: To die for Christ’s sake, disgraceful as 
it may appear in the eyes of the world, is equally 
honorable and precious in the sight of God and 
all the faithful, for thereby is God praised, Ps. 
exvi. 15.—And sure, how can there be a death 
more glorious than one that is suffered for God’s 
and Christ’s sake, the King of all kings!—The 
cross which believers bear for love of their Sa- 
viour, hath a right fair name,—it is called the 
laud and praise of God, Phil. i. 20. 

GuRiacH: It was easier for a man like Peter 
to act, dare, sacrifice, than to wait, suffer, pas- 
sively stand still. Jesus therefore promises 
him a high place in His Church, in doing 
and suffering; but in a doing in which he had 
shown himself so unskilful by his denial, and in 
a suffering which was in the extreme repugnant 
to his nature.—Lisco: In youth, in the fulness 
of intellectual power, zealous (but also in many 
respects self-willed) activity for the Lord is 
shown; in old age, however, manifold hind- 
rances (but also purifications) are at work, and: 
the highest pitch of self-denial is death for 
Christ. 

Bravune: Living love to Christ impels to the 
most earnest participation in His work, and all 
the knowledge of the human heart, without love 
to Christ, leads to craftiness and makes a man a 
rogue. The Apostles are qualified only by their 
love for the Saviour.—Feed My lambs—feed My 
sheep, tender youth and vigorous age.—This, too, 
the Lord says three times with emphasis. Love 
makes the shepherd; Peter was to be a shep- 
herd, like his Lord; the Lord elevates him tc 
that office by this examination and humiliation. 
—When he was an old man, he wrote to the © 
elders of his church (1 Pet. v. 2, 3): Feed the 
flock of Christ, etc.—Peter bears this intimation 
in mind in his second epistle (chap. i. 14).—This 
kept Peter’s enthusiasm for the Risen One young 
till he himself was old, for he exclaims, 1 Pet. i. 
8, 4: Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ete.—He knew that he should fol- 
low the Lord through shame to glory; to him 
the cross became a token of honor.—Vigorous 
souls are not terrified by a future full of dangers, 
beyond the stormy night, they see the glorious 
morning of eternity.—His life accords with his 
word, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 19. 

Gossnur: This question is easily answered 
with ‘‘yes;” but if we think again, many a con- 
sideration will present itself.—Just so much as 
we lack in simple love, we fail of in daily bliss.— 
Sf thou wouldst be a true pastor and shepherd, 
love for Me must bring the thing about—else is 
it impossible. For a large measure of love is 
needed to serve the bodies and souls of men, and 
often to incur, in so doing, much danger, and to 
experience the grossest ingratitude.—Hence it 
is the extreme of temerity to take upon one’s self, 
or to seek, the office and ministry of a shepherd 
in the Church of Christ, without feeling love to- 
ward Jesus and solicitude for His flock.—When 
a man is still young, God hath no very high 
opinion of his abilities; but when one hath been 
longer acquainted with Him, He maketh one a 
larger sharer in His sufferings.—What a doc, 
trine! What a religion! The Lord prophesieth 
to His disciples torture and death, and inviteth 
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them to follow Him, and they do follow Him! | 
They preter to lay down their lives rather than | 
leave Him. 

Hevupner: The practice of Christ was entirely | 
different from the subsequently invented church- 
penance, according to the canons of which, as 
Zinzendorf says, Peter would have been forced 
to kneel outside of the church-door for at 
least fifteen years.—The main thing is personal 
love, true, real love for the Person of Jesus. It 
is this very thing that many are horrified at; 
they cannot relish it at all; they scent directly | 
I know not what manner of pietistic and mystical 
rubbish, and seek to dilute it and beat it down 
and circum-interpret it into a mere cold esteem, | 
or keeping of His commandments.—The school- 
men apprehended the thrice-repeated feeding as 
feeding by doctrine, by example, by hospitality. 
The generality of men are concerned only about 
the unimportant worldly examination, but the 
passing of a heart-examination before Jesus does 
not enter into their heads.—How utterly dis-| 
tinct a character a man bears so long as he is 
bent upon being his own master; he follows his 
own self-will, the natural will; how different the 
man when his will has been taken away by grace 
and he belongs to God. Then the self-will of 
the flesh is entirely captive to the will of the 
Spirit. 

[Cravun: From Avcustine: Ver. 15. Our Lord 
asked this, knowing it: He knew that Peter not 
only loved Him, but loved Him more than all the 
rest [?]. While our Lord was being condemned to 
death, Peter feared, and denied Him. But by His 
resurrection Christ implanted love in his heart, 
and drove away fear. Peter denied, because he 
feared to die: but when our Lord was risen from 
the dead, and by His death destroyed death, what 
should he fear?—Feed My lambs; Asif there were 
no way of Peter’s showing his love for Him, but 
by being a faithful shepherd, under the Chief 
Shepherd.—Ver. 17. Jesus saith unto him, Feed 
My sheep; Asif to say, Be it the office of love to 
feed the Lord’s flock, as it was the resolution of 
fear to deny the Shepherd.—They who feed 
Christ’s sheep as if they were their own, not 
Christ’s, show plainly that they love themselves, 
not Christ; that they are moved by lust of glory, 
power, gain, not by the love of obeying, minis- 
tering, pleasing God. Let us love therefore, not 
ourselves, but Him, and in feeding His sheep, 
seek not our own, but the things that are His.— 
If we call our sheep ours, as they [sectarists] 
call them theirs, Christ hath lost His sheep.— 
Vers. 18, 19. Whatever be the pain of death, it 
ought to be conquered by the strength of love 
for Him, who being our Life, voluntarily also un- 
derwent death for us.—If there is no pain in 
death, or very little, the glory of martyrdom 
would not be great.—He who denied and loved, 
died in perfect love for Him, for whom he had 
promised to die with wrong haste.—It was neces- 
sary that Christ should first die for Peter’s sal- 
vation, and then Peter die for Christ’s Gospel. 

[From Curysostom: Vers. 15-17, If thou lovest 
Me, have rule over thy brethren [?], show forth 
that love which thou hast evidenced throughout, 











and that life which thou saidst thou wouldst lay 
flown for Me, lay down for the sheep.—Ver. 18. 
Uhrist reminds Peter of his former life; because 
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whereas in worldly matters a young man has 
powers, an old man none; in spiritual things, on 
the contrary, virtue is brighter, manliness 
stronger, in old age; age is no hindrance to 
grace.—He says, Whither thou wouldest not, with 
reference to the natural reluctance of the soul to 
be separated from the body; an instinct im- 
planted by God to prevent men putting an end to 
themselves. From Axcuin: Vers. 15-17. To 
feed the sheep is to support the believers in 
Christ from falling from the faith, to provide 
earthly sustenance for those under us, to preach 
and exemplify withal our preaching by our lives, 
to resist adversaries, to correct wanderers. 

[From Burxirt: Vers. 15-17. Christ puts Pe- 
ter upon a threefold profession of his love unto 
Him, answerable to his threefold denial of Him. 
True repentance ought to be, and will be, as 
eminent in the fruit and effects of it, as the saint’s 
fall hath been.—Ministers who are called to take 
charge of Christ’s flock, have need of much love 
to Jesus Christ.—The best evidence of a minis- 
ter’s love to Jesus Christ, is his conscientious 
care to feed, ¢. e., teach, instruct and govern the 
whole flock. of Christ; lambs and sheep, weak 
and strong; the feeblest in the fold were pur- 
chased by the great Shepherd.—Such as would 
be faithful in their ministerial charge, ought to 
look upon their people as committed to them by 
Christ Himself, as loved of Him, and committed 
to their care by Him.—Ver. 15. Note the great 
modesty of Peter in his reply: once he vaunted, 
Though all men forsake Thee, yet will not I; but 
now his fall had taught him humility.—It is a 
blessed thing, when we can and dare appeal to 
God’s knowledge.—Ver. 18. The ministers of Je- 
sus Christ, when they undertake the charge of 
His flock, must prepare for suffering work.— 
Whither thou wouldest not; Human nature in 
Christ’s ministers, as well as in other men, re- 
luctates sufferings, has an antipathy against a 
violent death.— When thow shalt be old; The 
timing of the saints’ sufferings is in Christ’s 
hands.—Ver. 19. The sufferings of the saints in 
general, and of the ministers of Christ in particu- 
lar, do redound much to the glory of God. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 15-17, Herein Christ 
has given us an encouraging instance of His 
tenderness towards penitents, and has taught us, 
in like manner, to restore such as are fallen with 
a spirit of meekness.—We must not reckon it an af- 
front to have our sincerity questioned, when we 
ourselves have done that which makes it ques- 
tionable.—Peter was now upon his probation as 
a penitent ; but the question is not, ‘Simon, how 
much hast thou wept? How often hast thow fasied 
and afflicted thy soul?” but, ‘Dost thou love Me?” 
Much is forgiven her, not because she wept much, 
but: because she loved much.—Nothing but the love 
of Christ will constrain ministers to go cheerfully 
through the difficulties and discouragements they 
meet within their work, 2 Cor. v. 18, 14.—Ver. 15. 
«‘ Lovest thou Me more than thou lovest these, more than 
thou lovest these persons ?”’ Those do notlove Christ _ 
aright, that do not love Him better than the best 
friend they have in the world. Or, ‘more than 
thou lovest these things, these boats and nets;” 
those only Jove Christ indeed, that Jove Him bet- 
ter than all the delights of sense and all the pro. 
fits of this world.—‘‘Lovest thou Me more than thou 
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lovest these occupations thou art now employed | 
in? Ifso, leave them, to employ thyself wholly | 
in feeding My flock.” (WuirBy.)—‘ Lovest thou 
Me more than these love Me, more than any of the 
rest of the disciples love Me?” We should all study 
to excel in our love to Christ; it is no breach of 
the peace to strive which shall Jove Christ best; 
nor any breach of good manners, to go before 
others in this Jove.—Peter does not, pretend to 
love Christ more than the rest of the disciples did. 
—Though we must aim to be better than others, 
yet we must, in lowliness of mind, esteem others bet- 
ter than ourselves; for we know more evil of our- 
selves than we do of any of cur brethren.—Those 
who can truly say, through grace, that they love 
Jesus Christ, may take the comfort of their interest 
in Him, notwithstanding their daily infirmities. 
—Ver. 17. It is a terror to a hypocrite, to think 
that Christ knows all things; but it is a comfort 
to a sincere Christian, that he has that to appeal 
to; My witness iz in heaven, my record ts on high. 
Christ knows us better than we know ourselves, 
though we know not our own uprightness, He 
does.— Peter was grieved, when Christ asked Him 
the third time, Lovest thou Me? Because it put 
him 1. In mind of his threefold denial of Christ; 
2. In fear, lest his Master foresaw some further 
miscarriage of his.—Vers. 15-17. The Church of 
Christ is His flock: in this flock some are lambs, 
young and tender and weak, others are sheep, 
grown to some strength and maturity; the shep- 
herd here takes care of both, and of the lambs 
first.—It is the duty of all Christ’s ministers, ¢o 
feed His lambs and sheep: 1. Teach them; for the 
doctrine of the Gospel is spiritual food; 2. Lead 
them to the green pastures, presiding in their reli- 
gious assemblies, and ministering all the ordi- 
nances to them; 8. By personal application to 
their respective state and case; not only lay meat 
before them, but feed them with it, that are wilful 
and will not, or weak and cannot, feed themselves. 
—When Christ ascended on high, He gave pastors ; 
left His flock with them that loved Him, and 
would take care of them for His sake.—Simon 
Peter; a commission given to one convicted of a 
crime is supposed to amount to a pardon.—Ver. 
18. When trouble comes, we are apt to aggra- 
vate it with this, that it has been otherwise; and 
to fret the more at the grievances of restraint, 
sickness and poverty, because we have known the 
sweets of liberty, health, and plenty. But we 
may turn it the other way, and reason thus with 
ourselves: ‘‘ How many years of prosperity have 
I enjoyed more than I deserved and improved!” 
—Ver. 19. There is one way into the world, but 
many ways out, and God has determined which 
way we shall go.—It is the great concern of 
every good man, whatever death he dies, to glo- 
rify God in it.—When we die patiently, submit- 
ting to the will of God; cheerfully, rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God; and usefully, witness- 
ing to the truth and goodness of religion, and; 
encouraging others, we glorify God in dying.— | 
Follow Me; Expect to be treated as I have been, 
and to tread the same bloody path 
trod before thee; for the disciple is not greater 
than his Lord.—They that faithfully follow Christ 
in grace shall certainly follow Him to glory. 
[From Scorr: Vers. 15-17. Our Lord will 
readily pardon the sins of His believing servants: 
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but He will rebuke them, in one way or other; 
that they may be more sensible how greatly He 
abhors their offences, notwithstanding His mercy 
to their souls.—Those who “love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity,” have a consciousness of it, not- 
withstanding all their defects. —Those who have 
been greatly tempted, and have had humiliating 
experience of their frailty and sinfulness, and 
who have had much forgiven them, generally 
prove the most tender and attentive pastors, and 
the best guides of young converts.—The Lord 
often leaves those whom He loves to pass through 
painful conflicts, as well as much experience of 
His compassion, in order to render them more 
gentle to their weak brethren, and the lambs of 
His flock. 

[From A Prain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
15. ’Ayardc we; Lovest thou Me? ‘At this mo- 
ment, when all the pulses in the heart of the 
now penitent Apostle are beating with an earnest 
affection toward his Lord, this word on that 
Lord’s lips sounds too cold. Besides the ques- 
tion itself, which grieves and hurts Peter, there 
is an additional pang in the form which the 
question takes, sounding as though it were in- 
tended to put him at a comparative distance from 
his Lord, and to keep him there; or at least, as 
not permitting him to approach so near to Him 
as he fain would. He therefore in his answer 
substitutes for it the word of a more personal 
love,—‘ Thou knowest that I love Thee dearly.’ 
When Christ repeats the question in the same 
words as atthe first, Peter in his reply again 
substitutes his ‘I love Thee dearly’ for the ‘lovest 
thou’ of his Lord. And now at length he has 
conquered: for when his Master puts the ques- 
tion to him for the third time, He does it with 
the word which Peter feels will alone-express all 
that isin his heart; and instead of the twice 
repeated ‘Lovest thou Me?’ His word is, ‘Dost 
thou love Me dearly?’ The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griev- 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as- 
sumes.” (TRENcH.)—Feed My lambs; The lambs 
are to be fed. Their daily portion of food (all 
that is needed for the soul’s health and strength, 
all that is included in that petition ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread,” is here especially spoken 
of.—Those ‘‘lambs,”’ saith ‘“‘the great Shepherd 
of the sheep,” are ‘‘ Mine.”’ O salutary thought 
for the pastor of souls, that the ‘‘sheep” and 
the ‘‘lambs”’ are not Ais but Christ's! Not his; 
—therefore, like Jacob with the flock of Laban, 
he should be prepared to give account for all. 
Not Ais;—therefore must there be One above 
him, to whom they are a care as well as to him- 
self; even ‘“‘the Chief Shepherd,” who careth 
alike for him and for them.—‘‘ Woe be to the 
shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves! 
Should not the shepherds feed the flock?” (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 2).—Ver. 16. Before, it was “Feed ;” now, 
it is ‘Tend ” or ‘‘ Shepherd,” z. e. “* Perform all 
a shepherd’s duties” by them; ‘‘ Feed the flock, 


that I have | like a shepherd ;’”’ do all that should be done by a 


“ shepherd of the sheep.” Call thine own sheep 
by name, and lead them out; and when thou 
puttest forth thine own sheep, go before them, 
that the sheep (knowing thy voice) may follow 
thee. Consider St. John x. 3, 4.—Ver. 17. The 
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Divine Speaker ‘‘seems to say that, in a Pastor, 
the first, the second, the third requisite, is love 
of Christ.” (WiiLtams.)—Feed My sheep; It is 
no longer ‘“ Zend,’’ or ‘‘ Shepherd,” My sheep,— 
as in ver. 16; but ‘ Weed” them,—the same word 
which was used above, in ver. 15, with reference 
to the little lambs. The same catechetical train- 
ing, therefore,—the same careful attention to the 
soul’s natural cravings and acquired needs, 
which was enjoined on behalf of the ‘‘lambs”’ 
of the fold,—is here enjoined on behalf of the 
- “sheep” also.—‘‘ Feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
- by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind; neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock. And when the Chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.” (1 Pet. v. 1-4.) 

[From Barnes: Ver. 15. Thou knowest that I 
love Thee; The expression of a humbled soul, a 
soul made sensible of its weakness and need of 
strength, yet with evidence of true attachment 
to the Saviour. It is not the most confident 
pretensions that constitute the highest proof of 
love to Christ.—Feed My lambs; It.is not merely, 
therefore, the privilege,—it is the solemn duty of 
ministers of the gospel to countenance and 








Vers. 15-17. The test of ministerial love to 
Christ is a faithful care of the flock.— Thou 
knowest all things; The Divine Omniscience ought 
not to be a terror to the true Christian, but a 
comfort; for His all-searching eye can trace His 
own likeness wherever it is to be found, in the 
deepest depths of the soul.——From Owen: 
Vers. 15-17. ‘There was no formal rebuke ut- 
tered, for the matter was already forgiven; this 
asking about his love was at farthest a most 
gentle and affectionate reproof.” (St1eR.)—The 
gradation ‘1. Feed My lambs, i. e. help the weak; 
2. Guide and guard My sheep, i. e. counsel the 
strong; 8. Feed My sheep, 1. e. help the strong, 
for they too need feeding with the divine food 
of the word.” (CrosBy.)—A descending grada- 
tion, the lambs, a term of endearment, being 
given first, and then in the repetition of the 
charge, the less' emphatic term, sheep.’”’ (WEB- 
STER AND WILKINSON. )—‘‘ Ministers ought to 
look upon Christ’s people as very seriously re- 
commended to them, and therefore should very 
seriously mind their work about them; for there- 
fore is this charge thrice laid on Peter, that he 
may mind it much.” (HurcHeson.)—Ver. 18. 
The phrase thou wouldest not, refers to the shrink- 
ing back of weak humanity from a violent death, 
but not to the unwillingness of Peter to die for 
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THE CONTINUING RULE OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH, REPRESENTED BY THE MINISTRY, SPIRITUAL LIFH 
AND PATRIARCHAL AGE OF JOHN; OR THE DESTINY OF THE CHURCH IN RESPECT OF HER PRE- 
DOMINANTLY INTERNAL CHARACTER AND IMMORTAL SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


CuHap. XXI. 20-28. 


(Cuap. XXI. 20-24, pericope for the third day after Christmas or for St. John the 
Evangelist’s day.) 
20 _ Then [omit Then]' Peter, turning about [turning round], seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following; which [who] also leaned on his breast at supper, and said, 
21 Lord, which [who] is he that betrayeth thee? Peter [therefore]? seeing him saith to 
Jesus, Lord, and what shad/ this man do [or, But how will it be with him? odros 68 
22 7¢]? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what %s that to thee ?* 
23 follow [Follow] thou met Then went this saying [This report therefore went] 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not die [dieth not, was not to 
die, odx dxodvxoxec]: yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die [dieth not] ; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what ¢s that to thee? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 20,_[The text. rec. inserts 8¢ after é i i » D. 5 2 Us it i 
Lanes rivechbad, ae eee) af after émorpadels, with 8. D., so also Lange; but A. B. C. Vulg. omit it, so also 


2 Ver. 21.—[The text. rec. omits ody after rod whick ij 11 d ri 
fig the oxitioal sad 6.1 bv rovtov, whick is well supported by Orig., 8. B.C. D. Vulg. Syr., and adopted 


i Ver. 22,—| Noyes : “Tf it be my will (0édw) that he remain till I come, what is it to thee ?””] 
Ver. 22.—| Alford, to bring out the emphatic position of ov and wo. more fully, translates: “ Dothow follow Me.”—P. 8.] 


result of the involuntary drawing of love. It 
proves, however, that John did not understand 
. ‘ ; the Lord as wishing to make Peter the recipient 
Ver. 20, Pollowing (also) [axo%0v8ovvra]. | of an exclusively confidential communication. 
—The following of John is to be explained asthe| Who also leaned on His breast at the 
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supper [d¢ cal dvérwecev tv TO deinvy 
éri td ot#oc-avtov|.—Wherefore this ad- 
dition? Interpretations : 

1. It is intended to bring to mind the incident 
chap. xiii. 23 ff., when John inquired of the Lord 
on Peter’s behalf, and to demonstrate the fact 
that Peter has now grown far bolder, insomuch 
that he himself questions Christ, and that in be- 
half of John (Chrysostom and others). 


2. It is designed as an intimation to this effect; | 
namely that, peradventure, a lot so full of suf- | 
Resi] 


ferings as Peter’s might not be intended for the 
disciple so pre-eminently loved by Jesus (Meyer). 
As if Jesus in partiality protected His particular 
friends from sufferings! 

3. It is intended to assign the motive for John’s 
following.* John, in referring to the fact that 
he was the confidant of Jesus at the Last Supper, 
doubtless means to intimate that it was allowa- 
ple for him now, as the confidant of Jesus, freely 
to join Him. Peter himself had possibly under- 
stood the summons of Jesus as prefacing an in- 
stantaneous being “girded” by “another” for an 
entrance into the other world; John understood 
it as the prelude to a love-test to be administered 
at Christ’s withdrawal into concealment. 

Ver. 21. But how will it be with this 
(man) ?+ obtoc O& Th; [se. gor ac]. 
~ MEANING OF THE QUESTION: 

1. In accordance with the interpretation of the 
following as accomplished by martyrdom: How shall 
it be with this my fellow-combatant (Euthymius) ? 

2. In accordance with the literal interpreta- 
tion of the following: Is he to be with us now? 
(Paulus). 

3. What sort of a fate shall this man have in 

his calling? (Tholuck, Luthardt). 
- 4. If Peter saw in the mysterious walk a test 
of joyful following, his first thought would be: 
John, without being called, exposes himself to a 
moment of difficulty. The question: Shall this 
man go too? had at the same time, then, the 
packground: What shall become of this man 2 

Motive OF THE QUESTION: 

1. Special love for John (Chrysostom, Eras- 
mus, Luthardt). 

2. A question prompted by curiosity and a 
‘certain jealousy (Liicke, Meyer). 

3. Disapprobation of a supposed unauthorized 
accompanying (Paulus and others). 

4, Curiosity and interest as to John’s fate. A 
want of concentration, an excess of natural vi- 
vacity, was certainly involved in Peter’s ability 
to turn away his eyes so quickly from himself 
and his own destiny, and fasten them upon an- 
other.”’ Tholuck. ‘ 

The self-consciousness with which Peter receives 
the disclosure and summons of the Lord, turns 
to compassion for John whose present and fu- 
ture task Jesus apparently fails to appoint. Be- 
tween Jesus and John everything is understood 
of itself, tacitly, as it were, while between Jesus 
and Peter everything has to be expressed, dis- 
cussed, in a degree stipulated. Now thinks Pe- 
ter,—in all noble-mindedness, we may say,—the 
same course must be pursued with John, else 





* [So also Alford, who sees in this description of the beloved 
disciple a strong token of John’s hand having written this 
ghapter. See chap. xiii. 23.—P. 1 

+[Lange: Was soll aber dieser? 
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will he come short in’ somewhat: he, therefors, 
must receive his instructions for now and for the 
future. Hence Christ, in His reproof, appeals 
to His will, not to a distinct instruction; while, 
indeed, indicating the substance of His will. 
[The words ri mpog of in the next verse imply 
a gentle rebuke (Bengel: hoe Petri curiosi- 
tatem in ordinem redigit), and remind Peter of 
the distinctness of each man’s position and call- 
ing. Hence ‘Do thow follow Me,” instead of 
inquiring after him. See Meyer and Alford.— 


Ver. 22. If I will that he remain [’Hav 
avrov Séhw péverv wo Epyopat, ré 
tp6¢ o&;|—As we do not read that Jesus sent 
John back, or that He returned with Peter and 
John from the mysterious walk, we must (con- 
trary to our first edition) admit that Tholuck is 
right in here rejecting the literal interpretation: 
«ff I choose to leave him behind until I return 
from My walk with thee (Mark, Hzerc. exeg 
Similarly Paulus).” 

In these words, however, Christ enwraps the 
prophecy concerning John. That he remain— 
tarry,—péverv ‘the opposite of axodovtety which 
was to be accomplished through martyrdom; 
therefore: to be preserved alive. Comp. Phil. i. 25; 
1 Cor. xv. 6.” Meyer. 

Till I come [éo¢ ép youat]. : 

1. To lead him out of Galilee to apostolic ac- 
tivity (Theophyl.). 

2. In the destruction of Jerusalem (Wetstein 
and others)*. 

3. Reference to the near Parousia of Christ 
(Liicke, [De Wette], Meyer). 

4. In the destruction of Jerusalem as the be- 
ginning of the Parousia of Christ (Luthardt). 
[So also Bengel, Stier and Alford: “ After the 
destruction of Jerusalem began that mighty series 
of events of which the Apocalypse is the pro- 
phetic record, and which is in the complex known 
as the coming of the Lord, ending, as it shall, with 
His glorious and personal Advent.” Bengel: 
“« Joannes tum, quum Apocalypsin scripsit, Dominum 
venire scripsit.”—P. 8. ] 

5. Legendary interpretation: As expressive of 
the mysterious surviving of the disciple until the 
end of the world. (Vulg.: Sic cum volo manere) 
see the Introduction [p. 12]. 

6. Hypothetical: Until the last coming (Rev. 
xxii. 20). Tholuck: «‘ The sentence hy potheti- 
cally declares that not even the longest extension 
of the life-term of Peter’s fellow-disciple ought 
to be the occasion of jealousy.” [So also Trench, 
Miracles, p. 466, as quoted by Alford.—P. 8.] 
Supposing the saying to,be hypothetical, however, 
its prophetic meaning would be weakened. 

7. The coming [of Jesus] to take [John 
to heaven] through the medium of an easy 
[natural] death (adventus gratiosus in articule 
mortis. Rupert, Grotius, Olshausen and others). 
[So also Lampe, Ewald, Wordsworth.|] In op- 
position to this view Tholuck remarks: The 
characteristic Kal mapadfpoua airéy is wanting. 
Nevertheless this interpretation alone forms a 
real antithesis; if dxoAovGewy here mean: to 
follow the home-returning Jesus through the 


al 





*[Next to this might be ranked the unfounded view ot 
Hengstenberg: the time of the decisive struggle between 
Christ and Rome, which commenced under Domitian.—P. 8.] 
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medium of martyrdom, and pévecy, on the other ; 


hand signify : to remain alive,—then to remain 
‘alive untill come, means also, until I come to take 
him. The destruction of Jerusalem, for instance, 
forms no contrast to martyrdom; neither does 
the Parousia itself. Such a contrast ¢s pre- 
sented, however, by a natural death. Natural 
death is the individual type, continuing through- 
out New Testament times, of the Parousia for the 


individual Christian (Matt. xxiv. 44; John xiv. | 


8, etc.) ; and this Parousia of Christ in the death 
of believers, is a warranty to them of their par- 
ticipation in the general Parousia (1 Cor. xv. 
61; 1 Thess. iv.15). Simultaneously with John’s 
remaining until the coming of Christ in the hour 
of his natural death, there is indicated, however, 
the remaining of the Johannean type until the 
‘Parousia of Christ. 


Ver. 23. This saying therefore went: 


seine ea obvovtog dAbyosg EtC 
rodv¢c GdeAgode bre 6 padyrne ExEetvos 


ovK adnodvhokec|].—The above mentioned | 


tradition, which not even the Gospel has been 
able utterly to do away with. See the Intro- 
duction. According to Baur, that tradition grew 
out of the Revelation; the statement is entirely 
without foundation. The tradition to the effect 
that John did but slumber in the grave and 
moved the earth with his breath, was a synthesis 
of the fact of his death and the precipitate apo- 
dictic interpretation of Christ’s word. 

Yet Jesus said not unto him [ot« elev 

38 ait@ 6 "Iyoovc].—This defense of Christ’s 
word against a precipitate interpretation is of 
the highest importance. It warrants the sure 
‘conclusion that John was still living when this 
was written; that consequently, it must have 
been written by him. Had John been dead, an- 
other author would have expressed himself posi- 
tively against the interpretation of the brethren, 
giving, very probably, a different interpretation 
at the same time. The disciple, however, would 
not anticipate the mysterious purport of Christ’s 
saying which was as yet unfulfilled. 

[‘‘So also Alford, whose note may be added: 
The following words are to me a proof that this 
chapter was written during John’s life-time. If 
written by another person after John’s death, we 
should certainly, in the refutation of this error, 
have read, aréVavey yap, kat érdoy, as in Acts ii. 
29.” This notion of John’s not. having died, was 
prevalent in the ancient Church,—so that Augus- 
tine himself seems almost to credit the story of 
the earth of John’s tomb heaving with his breath. 
Tract exxiy. 2. ‘‘The English sect of the ‘Seekers’ 
under Cromwell expected the reappearance of the 
Apostle as the forerunner of the coming of 
Christ.”” Tholuck. See Trench on the Miracles, ed. 
2, p. 467, note. The simple recapitulation of the 
words of the Lord shows that their sense remained 
dark to the writer, who ventured on no explana- 
tion of them; merely setting his own side of the 
apostolic duty over against that of Peter, who 
probably had already by following his Master 
through the Cross, glorified God, whereas the be- 
loved disciple was, whatever that meant, to tarry 
till He came.”” Wordsworth makes the following 
practical remark on ver. 23: ‘+The Holy Spirit, 
by commenting here on a fulfilled prophecy, that 
concerning Peter, teaches us to attend to the ful- 





filment of prophecy in our own times: And by 
only correcting an error with regard to an-wnful- 
filled prophecy,—that concerning St. John, He 
teacbes us not to speculate curiously on unful- 
filled prophecies; but to wait patiently, till Christ 
comes to us in the events of history, and inter- 
prets His own prophecies by fulfilling them.”’— 
P.8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The foregoing section should, above all, be 
valued as an eloquent token of the authenticity 
of this Gospel. Every later writer would, in one 
way or another, have labored after additional 
emphasis. See the last Exe. Notr. 

2. The word of Jesus. concerning John has 
been fulfilled, in a literal sense, in the circum- 
stance of his dying a natural death at an advanced 
age. Anditis in accordance with this fact, there- 
fore, that we have to apply the saying in respect 
of its primary signification. That it, however, 
as well as the saying concerning Peter, was at 
the same time intended to designate John as a 
type of the post-temporal presence of Christ in 
the Church, is proved by the very fact that men 
gave vent to the feeling of the lofty significance 
of the saying, whose ideal sense they came short 
of, in mythical allegations touching the continu- 
ous on-living of John. See Exea. Nore to ver. 
22. Further communications on this subject, as 
also concerning the dark counterpart of this 
tradition, the tradition of the Wandering Jew, 
see in Heubner, Joh. p. 642. 

8. The higher sense of the saying, then, is ex- 
pressive of a Johannean form of Christianity, just 
as the previous saying is significant of a Petrine 
form of the same. The words mean, there- 
fore: 

(1) There shall always be friends of God, 
friends of Christ, inward—subjective,—intuitive 
Christians, in accordance with the characteristic 
of John, representative of the innermost pre- 
sence of Christ in the Church. 

(2) In this form, the Christian spiritual life 
shall remain until Christ returns, 

(8) The more the Petrine characteristic of the 
Church recedes, the more prominent will her 
Johannean characteristic become. The Church 
shall attain to maturity. She shall be a bride 
adorned with her ornaments, Rey. xix. 7, 8. 

4, PauLine Christianity may be regarded as a 
form of transition from the Perrine type to the 
JOHANNEAN. And so far as this, the Schellin- 
gean distinction of the three Christian ages is 
correct. Only we must not identify Petrinism 
with Roman Catholicism, Paulinism with Pro- 
testantism (though in Protestantism, Paulinism 
has found its triumphant expression), and least 
of all must we make a synthesis of Pro- 
testantism and Roman Catholicism, affirming 
said synthesis to represent Johannean Chris- 
tianity. 

The Petrine characteristic is the trait of the 
Church as influenced by law; as the confessing 
Church; the Pauline is the trait of the Church 
as influenced by the freedom of faith; as the 
witnessing Church; the Johannean, the trait of 
the Church as filled with the ideality of faith, 
working and keeping joyful holiday, the Church of 


CHAP. XXI. 20-28. 
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the light, love and life of Christ, 7. ¢. the Adorned 
Bride. These thrée degrees of development, 
however, denote but the one unitous post-tempo- 
ral presence of the Spirit of Christ in the Church, 
in accordance with the ground-forms of that 
presence. Now the two primitively distinct 
ground-forms are Peter and John. See the dis- 
cussions on this subject: Apostolisches Zeitalter, 
IL., p. 649, and the concluding section of Schaff’s 
History of the Apostolic Church. A 

5. John’s free joining in the following which 
Christ commanded Peter is likewise a character- 
istic of the Johannean essence. It is the invol- 
untary drawing of love’s impulse and friend- 
ship’s right; the perfect humanity of the life of 
faith. The expression of this ripe spiritual fel- 
lowship with the glorified Lord makes so ghostly 
and yet so human an impression upon the world, 
that John passes, almost untouched, through 
its persecutions. He is exiled, but not killed. 
His keenest sufferings, however, are prepared 
him by the misconceptions of external cir- 
cles of [religious] fellowship themselves, these 
latter stamping the Petrine as the statutory es- 
sence. He too, in his own way, is nailed 
to the cross like Peter, but not with heathen 
nails—ah no! with Christian or Judo-Chris- 
tian; and, insomuch as this is true, with silver 
nails. 

6. Here, then, belongs also the entire import 
of all Christian mysticism and speculation, in 
respect of their pure, ideal form. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The solemnization of the resurrection of Je- 
sus: A call to follow Him.—The following of 
Jesus not simply a following of the Crucified 
One, but also of the Risen One.—The disci- 
ples’ following of the Lord: 1. In its unity, 
9. in its diversity.—How Peter, as he follows 
the Lord, hears the rustle of John’s foot behind 
him.—The question of Peter: Lord, but what 
shall this man do? 1. In the mouth of Peter 
himself: well-meant and yet not wholly war- 
ranted; 2. in the mouth of those who boast of 
Peter: ill-meant and unwarrantable.—How the 
most zealous servants of Christ frequently fail 
to understand His most intimate friends.— 
John, the friend of Jesus, the patriarch of 
all the friends of God and of Christ. —Christ’s 
presence in the world and Church through 
the medium of the love of His friends.— 
Friendship with Christ on earth an undying 
spring, enduring until the summer-time at the 
end of the world.—/f I will that he tarry: Christ's 
will the fate of His people (if we live, we live 
unto the Lord, ete:)—How the Lord has ap- 
pointed such different careers to His people, yet 
deciding for all aright.—Christ can insure the 
longest life.—‘* What is that to thee?” In what 
gense we should concern ourselves about our 
Christian colleague, and in what sense we should 
avoid so doing: 1. As to his spiritual welfare, 
but not as to the external form thereof; 2. as to 
the will of God concerning his way, not as to a 
human regulation of his way; 3. in divine sym- 
pathy, not in human comparison or in human 
rivalry.—Christ’s conference with Peter in re- 
gard to the destiny of John: 1. The question of 
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Peter; 2. the answer of Christ; 3. the proud in- 
terpretation of the disciples; 4. the modest cor- 
rection of John.—The remaining of John until 
Christ’s coming again: 1. In its historical 
sense; 2. in its symbolical import. 

SrarKe: LANGE: It becomes evident from 
this, that when Christ said to Peter, Follow Me, 
He advanced a few paces from him, desiring, in a 
prophetic manner, in conformity to which a secret 
matter was sometimes presented in outward ges- 
tures, to lead Peter, while claiming from hima 
bodily following for a short distance only, to a 
spiritual following, and, in particular, to a fol- 
lowing to the death of the cross.—Zrisius: We 
all have, alas, an innate propensity to concern 
ourselves unnecessarily about others, rather than 
about ourselves. Therefore flee curiosity, Sir. 
IIL, 22. It is one of the infirmities of believers 
to discover a kind of jealousy when they per- 
ceive others to possess gifts of grace, either phy- 
sical or spiritual, in a greater degree than them- 
selves, Jon. iv. 1f.—Brsu. Wirt.: Let every 
man wait on his vocation, not troubling himself 
as to what God will do or decree with others.— 
Lampr: Moreover, we perceive from these 
words 1. The humility of John, in not being 
willing to have so great honor ascribed to him; 
® his solicitude for the brethren, whom he 
sought to free from error. 

Guriacu: John worked inward in the Church 
rather than outward.—Bravune: Inscrutable and 
mysterious are the ways by which God leads us, 
until we are come to the end of them. There- 
fore abide by the testimony of Scripture, and at- 
tend every man to his own affairs.—GossNER : 
Why is it only to me that such things are said? 
That man gets off more easily. Before one can 
turn round, people are ready with questions like 
this: What shall this one and that one do? . 

Jouannes Murtimr, Lebensgeschichte 1806, p. 
34, writes: ‘‘ The opinion now starting up again 
that the disciple whom Jesus loved, did not die, 
is found, if I mistake not, in Sulpitius Severus, 
also Hist. S., Lib. Il. I have frequently met 
with it in Greek legends, monologues, and chro- 
nicles, with this addition, vzz., thatthe dust upon 
his grave is moved by the breath of his mouth.” 
P. 1U6: ‘In a work of the Patriarch Ephraim, 
of Antioch (p. 545, Photius, num. 229, p. 418 of 
the Augsburg [dition 1604) it is positively af- 
firmed that John is still living; that he has va- 
nished, and that in his grave nought was found 
but a delicious odor and a precious spring of 
healing balm. George of Alexandria informs us 
(Photius num. 96, p. 139) that to the monk He- 
sychius, a Syrian, there appeared St. Peter and 
St. John, and that the latter delivered a book to 
the young monk, who was afterwards called 
Chrysostom. Of the tradition’s having come 
into our parts also, thou wilt find a proof 
in Hiibner’s Salzburg, Part. I., p. 317.” —He who 
has promised to follow the Saviour can do no- 
thing else than await His orders, composing him- 
self to rest and be active as His Lord wills, and 
more than once to labor till he is weary. 

Heupner: The question asto ourselves should 
concern us so entirely to the exclusion of all else, 
as to keep us quiet when hundreds are threaten- 
ing to get precedence of us. We, perhaps, think 
ourselves ripe (to go home), but there are rea 
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sons why God decrees otherwise with ts.—Ver. 
28: It results from this verse that the apostles 
could not have been of the decided opinion that 
they would live to see the eoming of Christ ; 
otherwise they could not have ascribed such ao 
destiny to John asa special prerogative.—The 
spirit of John shall never perish; it shall ever 
renew itself—never shall there be wanting loving 
and beloved Johannean souls. 

(Craven: From Avaustinn: Ver. 22. Let 
action be perfected by following the example of 
My Passion, but let contemplation wait inchoate 
till at My coming it be completed.—From Cury- 
sostom: Ver. 22. Attend to the work committed 
to thee, and do rr; if I will that he abide here, 
what is that to thee? 

[From Burxirr: Vers. 20-22. There are two 
great vanities in man with reference to know- 
ledge,—the one a neglect to know what it is our 
duty to know; the other, a curiosity to know 
what it doth not belong to us to know.—Ver. 23. 
How much the wisdom of God ought to be ad- 
mired, in giving us a written word, and tying us 
to it, when we see erroneous traditions so soon 
on foot in the world, and our Saviour’s own 
speeches so much mistaken, and that by wise and 
holy men themselves in the purest times.—How 
great is the vanity and uncertainty of oral tradi- 
tion ! 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 21. Peter seems 
more concerned for another than for himself: so 
apt are we to be busy in other men’s matters, 
but negligent in the concerns of our own souls.— 
He seems more concerned about event than about 
duty.—Ver. 22. Though Christ calls out some 
of His disciples to resist unto blood, yet not all. 
Though the crown of martyrdom is bright and 
glorious, yet the beloved disciple comes short of it. 
—It is the will of Christ, that His disciples 
should mind their own present duty, and not be 
curious in their inquiries about future events, 
concerning either themselves or others.—If we 
will closely attend to the duty of following 
Christ, we shall find neither heart nor time to 
meddle with that which does not belong to us.— 
Ver, 23. Hence learn, The aptness of men to 
misinterpret the sayings of Christ. The grossest 
errors have sometimes shrouded themselves under 
the umbrage of incontestable truths; and the 
Scriptures themselves have been wrested by the 
unlearned and unstable. 

[From Scorr: Ver. 22: Follow thou Me; If 
we attend to this voice, even ‘‘death itself will 
be gain to us,” and we shall be ready for His 
soming.—[From Krsriz: Vers. 21, 22. 

“Lord, and what shall this man do? 
Ask’st thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 
If his love for Christ be true, 
Christ hath told thee of his end: 


This is he whom God approves, 
This is he whom Jesus loves. 


Ask not of him more than this, 
Leave it in his Saviour’s breast, 

Whether, early called to bliss, 
He in youth shall find his rest, 

Or armed in his station wait 

Till his Lord be at the gate,” 


| [From A Puain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
‘22. Our Lord’s words to Peter are made up of 
rebuke and counsel. What is that to thee ?—which 
of us has not deserved the rebuke? Follow thou 
Me! which of us does not require the counsel? 
The heart and eye are thus called away from the 
problem which perplexes, the prospect which 
discourages, the thoughts which distract and 
paralyze; anda plain duty is proposed instead. 
Not speculation, is enjoined, but practice; not 
knowledge, but goodness; not another man’s mat- 
ters, but our own.—‘ This was a transient stum- 
bling in one who, but lately recovered of a great 
disease, did not walk firmly. But it is the com- 
mon track of most, to wear out their days with 
impertinent inquiries. There is a natural desire 
in men to know the things of others, and to ne- 
glect their own; and to be more concerned about 
things to come, than about things present.’ 
(Le1cHTon.) 

[From Barnes: Ver. 22. Hence we learn that 
1. Our main business is to follow, and imitate the 





Lord Jesus Christ ; 2. There are many subjects 
of religion on which a vain and impertinent 
curiosity is exercised; 3. Jesus will take care of 
all His beloved disciples, and we should not be 
unduly solicitous about them; 4. We should go 
forward to whatever He calls us, not envying the 
lot of any other man, and anxious only to do the 
will of God. 

[From Jacozus: Ver. 22. The intimation was 
that ‘John was to wait patiently, to linger on 
year after year in loneliness and weariness of 
spirit, to abide persecution, oppression and 
wrong (Rev. i. 9), to endure the enmity of the 
wicked (1 John iii. 13), and the sight of heresies 
abounding in the Church (1 John ii. 18, 19-26), 
as if to exemplify in himself all classes of the 
faithful, and the various modes of drinking the 
cup of Christ.”-—Thouw (emphatic) ; ‘‘ They, mea- 
suring themselves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves among themselves, are not wise.” 2 
Cor. x. 12.—Each must do his own duty, which is 
not another’s, and whether another shall do his 
own duty or not.—Christian liberality is cramped 
with many by the constant asking of this ques- 
tion, ‘¢ What shall thisman do?” when the ques- 
tion should be, *¢‘ What shall I do ?’’—Ver. 238, 
Let us fall back upon God’s word—study its pre- 
cise terms—and bring out its very language 
more and more to the public understanding: 





and thus will many an error be stripped of its 
disguises, many a perversion of God’s will be ex- 
posed, and the Church shall ‘‘ grow up in all 
things unto Him who is the Head.” 

[From Owen: Ver. 23, ‘‘John was earlier than 
the other disciples prepared for the death of 
martyrdom, as the most perfect sacrifice of obe- 
dience to God, and of love tc God and man; but 
that. was the very reason why he was not to taste 
the martyr’s death. John consummated in his 
life and natural death what the martyrs sealed 
in their final sacrifice, namely, the victorious 
manifestation of the love of God and man.” 
(StrzR.) ] 
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Cap. XXI. 24, 25. 


24 This is the disciple which [who] testifieth [6 paptupdy] of these things, and wrote 
[who wrote, 6 ypdvas]' these things: and we know that his testimony is true.’ 

25 *And there are also many other things which‘ Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain® the 
books that should be written. Amen. [omit Amen.]* 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 24.[The article before ypdwas is omitted by Nl. A. C. X. Orig., Tischend,, inserted by B. D. lat. (et qui scripsit.} 
Lachm., Treg., Alf., West. Cod. B. inserts cai before waptupmv.—P. S. 

2 Ver. 24._[Dr. Lange brackets the last clause: kat oidamev OTe GANOAS aVTOD H MapTUpla éaTiVv, Con- 
sidering it an addition of the elders of Ephesus and friends of John, while he ascribes all the rest, including ver. 25, 
to John. See Exea.—P. S.] 

3 Vev. 25.—This verse is wanting in Cod. 63 [?],—a circumstance of no importance, however. (On the Sin. see Tischend.) 
[Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott retain ver. 25, except the concluding dunv, Westcott, however, separates it from 
the preceding text. Tischendorf alone, ed. VIII., excludes it from the text on the sole authority of the Sinaitic MS. which 
indeed contains the verse, but, as he asserts, written by another hand, see his note, p.965. But in the large quasi-fac-simile 
ed. of the Cod. which I have used all along, there is no perceptible difference. He then also corrects an error with regard to 
Cod. 63, which was quoted by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lange (in the preceding remark), etc., in favor of omission, but 


according to Scrivener, the last page of that Cod. with the 25th verse is lost. 


Cod. Sin. which he had the good fortune to discover. 


Tischendorf here gives too much weight to 


The omission, if such could be proven, has little weight in view 


of the many instances of carelessness on the part of the copyist, and of the filling up of the lacuna by the first corrector, 
who, according to Tischendorf, was cotemporary with the copyist. All other known MSS. contain ver. 25, though many 
state in a note that it was regarded by some as a later addition.—P. &.] 

4 Ver. 25.—The reading & in accordance with Codd. &. B. D.* etc., Lachmann [Treg., Alf., West., instead of text rec. ca 
which is retained by A.C.2 D. and expresses the quantitative relation, qux et quanta, quotquot, what and how many ; comp. 


Rey. i. 2.—P. 8. 


5 Ver. 3 Lachm.,. Alta: xwphoa, with A. B.C2D. text. rec.; Treg, Tisch., West. xopycewv, with %. B.C*.—P. 8.] 
6 Ver. 25.—The auyv of the Recepta (Codd. E, G. H. K. M. etc.) is wanting in Codd. [X.] A.B.O.D. etc. [Amenis a © 
fiturgical or devotional addition, and justly omitted by Lachm., Treg., Alf., Westc. and H.—P. S.] On the various subscrip- 
tions: evayyédvoy Kata “Iwavyny (A.C. BE. [N4]); Kara "Iwdvyny (B.) etc., comp. Tischendorf. K. M. U. X. [also N*. TJ 
have no subscription. [Tischendorf states that the subscription in §§ is not written by the same hand, but by § corr.!8 


Qn the Latin subscriptions, see Tischend. p, 967.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver 24 This is the disciple [Oiré¢ éorev 
6 padnr 4 ¢].—Self-designation of John, as in 
chap. xix. 26. [A conclusion corresponding to 
the one chap. xx. 31, and traced to John also by 
Meyer and Alford.—P. S.] 

Of these things [6 paptupdv rept Tov- 
twv].—Referring to the contents of the 21st 
chapter.—And who wrote these things [ai 
6 ypawac tavra).—Particularly, also, to the 
setting of the Christians right in regard to the 
tradition which had commenced to gather form. 
[Mark the difference of the tenses: yaptvpov— 
the testimony continues, ypdyac—the writing is 
an accomplished act.—P. 8. | 

We know that his testimony [kai 
oidapev bre dAndhe avTov 7 pap Tupta 
éoriv.—Different interpretations: 

1. Olda [I know] pév (Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact), Anexegetical conjecture (similarly Beza’s 
older). 

2. te cacnuraon of the ungenuineness of the con- 
elusion or of the whole chapter (modern criticism). 

3. John made himself one with his readers 
(Meyer). [So also Alford; comp. i. 14; 1 John 
iv. 14, 16; v. 18.] : 

4. Probably a later addition from the Ephésian 
shurch. Not because, as according to Liicke, 





‘John never wrote in the first person, either of 
the plural or of the singular.” See on the 
contrary, chap. i. 14. But the corroboration 
of bis own testimony with the words: We 
know that his testimony is true, would be too 
strikingly singular. The expression chap. xix. 
85 runs differently. We have therefore brack- 
eted the words ‘we know,” efc., considering 
them to be the only later Ephesian addition in 
the whole chapter. 

[Meyer regards only ver. 25 as a later addi- 
tion; Tholuck, Luthardt, Godet, eic., vers. 24 
and 25; Liicke, Bleek, Ewald, etc., the whole 
chapter; Lange, Alford and Wordsworth accept 
the whole as Johannean,—Lange, however, ex- 
cepting the second clause of ver. 24.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 25. But there are also many other 
things ["Eor: dé kat dada wodda).— 
Meyer: ‘“‘Apocryphal conclusion of the whole 
Gospel—after the addition of the Johannean 
supplement vers. 1-24.” The Evangelist thinks 
it important that he should remind his readers 
that he has not written as a chronicler, but has 
selected and arranged things in conformity to an 
organizing principle, as did also his predeces- 
sors, though not in the equal power of a con- 
centrated, unitous, ideal view.* That this note 


* (So also Alford: “The purpose of this verse seems to be 
to assert and vindicate the fragmentary character of the 
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of the Gospel has not at all an apocryphal as- 
pect, but would, on the contrary, be qualified, 
were more attention accorded it, to strip our 
modern criticism of many apocryphal opinions 
(particularly, of the continually recurring idea 


that the Evangelists were chroniclers, that their: 


writings were grounded upon one another, etc ), 
is evident. “ys 

If they should be written every one. . 
one by one [dariva (quippe qux, utpote que, re- 
ferring tothe large number) éav ypéonrac 
kav’ év (piece for piece), ob 0 avrov olpar 
TOv KdomoYV (ne ipsum quidem mundum) xo ph- 
oetv® ta ypagdmeva Br Bria, Comp. a 
somewhat analogous expression Eccl. xii. 12: 
“©Of making many books (or chapters) there is 
noend.” Different interpretations of ywpeiv, ca- 
pere: 1. Locally: Unable to hold (capacitas loci). 
Restricted by Ebrard: No place in literature. 
2. Intellectually: Unable to understand (capa- 
citas wntellectus). Jerome, Augustine, Calov, 
Bengel (‘‘ hoe non de capacitate geometrica, sed mo- 
rali accipiendum est”). 8. Figuratively and hy- 
perbolically : Any number of books would not 
exhaust the subject. Similarly Godet: ‘ Divin 
de sa nature, Vobjet de Vhistoire évangélique est plus 
grand que le monde et que toutes les narrations que le 
monde pourrait contenir. L’écrivain exprime, par 
une image matérielle, le vif sentiment quwil a de la 
richesse injinie de cetle histoire.’—P. §.| Accord- 
ing to the conclusion of the Evangelist, the world 
itself would be unable to contain the books that 
would then be written continually (ypadéueva). 


Even Tholuck agrees with Meyer (who refers to ; 


similar hyperboles in Fabricius ad Cod. Apo- 
cryph. J., p. 821) in thinking this proposition 
hyperbolical. The apparent hyperbolism of 
the expression, however, very clearly illustrates 
the pure infiniteness in the life-development 
of the Logos, by a quantitative, local mea- 
sure. We make use of a hundred similar ex- 
pressions without their hyperbolism being deemed 
improper or apocryphal, for instance: ‘0 
dass ich tausend Zungen hatte” (‘+O that I had 
a thousand tongues”’)—‘‘Den aller Weltkreis nie 
umschloss”’ («Whom the whole world did ne’er 
enclose ”)+—‘ The whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness—in the Evil One,” ete. Weitzel has entered 
the lists in defence of the propriety of the ex- 
pression, Studien u. Kritiken 1849, p. 683; comp. 
my Leben Jesu IIL, p. 760. Luthardt: «For 
only an absolute external compass corresponds 





Gospel, considered merely as a historical narrative :—for that 
the doings of the Lord were so many—His life so rich in 
matter of record,—that, in a popular hyperbole, we can 
hardly imagine the world containing them all, if singly 
written down ; thus setting forth the superfluity and cumber- 
yusness of anything like a perfect detail, in the strongest 
terms, and in terms which certainly look as if fault had been 
found with this Gospel for want of completeness, by some 
objectors.”—P. S.] 

* |Or, according to the other reading infin. aor. xwpjoat, 
which after olwat without av is pure Greek, and expresses 
more strongly the faith in the certainty of the fact stated than 
the fut. xwpycew.—P. 8. 

t (Lines of two celebrated German hymns. To these may 
be added similar expressions in English hymns, as, 


“Oh! for a thousand tongues to sing,” etc. 
“Had I a thousand hearts to give,” etc. 
“Were the whole realm of nature mine,” ete. 
But these and similar expressions are desires poetically ex- 
pressed, while here we have a statement in prose,—P, S.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
a 


of Christ ;” whereupon Meyer remarks: ‘ Inevi. 
dent tome!” ‘Aber, Freunde, im Raum wohnt das 
Lirhabene nicht” (‘*But, O friends, the sublime 
dwelleth not in space”), says Schiller elucida- 
tively. The Evangelist, however, in submitting 
his book to the Church, may well come forward © 
with an unwonted olya:, in order, by astrong ex- 
pression, to dissuade the reader from the chro- 
nistic apprehension of the Gospel, and to urge 
him to the historico-symbolical view which re- 
cognizes in the organically articulated selection 
of ideally transparent facts, the historical life- 
picture of the infinite fulness of the life of Jesus:* 

This symbolical character, presented in pure 
but speaking facts, is possessed, in a peculiar 
degree, by the closing chapter, to which the 
closing words primarily have reference. The 
interpretation of Jerome, Augustine and others: 
The world would be spiritually incapable of 
grasping such books,—would apply even to the 
four small Gospels, though in sooth a Gospel de- 
veloped in tnyinitum would pass the comprehen- 
sion not only of the present world, but also of 
Christendom as it here exists. Here, however, 
emphasis is laid not upon the eonie unfathoma- 
bleness of the life of Jesus, but upon its ideal 
infinitude, in the symbolical explicitness of the 
evangelical history.+ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. The absolutely dynamical view of the world, 





with the absolute contents of the person and life 


as the specifically Christian view of it, is the fun- 
damental feature and the key of the Johannean 
Gospel, of Johannean theology. The personal 


‘principle is the royal life-principle of the world. 
; The personality of God in the personality of 


Christ, annihilates the power of the anti-personal, 


‘Satanic essence, and appoints the impersonal 


world to the service of life; it is diffused in the 
personality of the Apostles, in order that it may 
lift the whole world out of the abyss into the 
light of glorification, in which the world, as the 
old world, vanishes, in order to shine forth again 
as the eternal House of the Father, the eternal 
City of God. In conformity to this dynamical 
view, Christ’s pre-temporal rule in the world is 
finally summed up in the testimony of John the 
Baptist; His post-temporal rule, in the ministry 
of the twelve Apostles; the draught of fishes 
of the seven; the simple contrast of the follow- 
ing disciple and the tarrying one; finally, in the 





* [Wordsworth puts into the first person singular olwat, 


| which John nowhere else uses in the Gospel, the intention 


of the writer to guard against the inference that ver. 25 was 
written by a person different from John, who wrote in the 
plural oiéanev in the preceding verse. But this would have 
been done more effectually by using the singular in both 3 
cases. Godet conjectures that the subject of the ofwat is 
one of the apostles present with John at Ephesus, probably 
Andrew, who, with John, was the oldest disciple of Christ 
(ch. i.).—P. 8.) 
+ “ Vom Himmel steigend Jesus bracht 

Des Evangeliums ewige Schrift, 

Den Jitngern las Er sie Tag und Nacht ; 

Ein gittlich Wort, es wirkt und trifft. 

Er stieg zurtick, nahm’s wieder mit, 

Sie aber hatten’s qut gefithit, 

Und Jeder schrieb so Schritt fiir Schritt, 

Wie er’s in seinem Sinn behielt. 

Verschieden: Es hat nichts zu bedeuten 

Sie hatten nicht gleiche Fiihigkeiten ; 

Doch damit kinnen sich die Christen 

Bis zu dem jtingslen Tage fristen.” 





(Gorrue.) 


CHAP. XXI. 24-25. 





type of a friendship with Christ which remains 
until the Lord comes. 

With this dynamical character, then, the apos- 
tolic presentation of the evangelical history also 
‘corresponds. That histgry is not chronistically, 
but sonically, executed; not atomistically ex- 
panded, but principially concentrated ; the whole 
infinitude and fulness of the signs of Jesus must 
be reflected in a concentric selection of speaking 
facts, translumined by the idea. Notin outward 
extension—in transparent concentration, the ex- 
pression of eternal life is accomplished. 

2. The great distance between John’s view of 
the essence of evangelical historiography and 
the opinions or prejudices of modern criticism, 
‘becomes evident from the foregoing, and from 
the last Exra. Notes. ; 

8. Even the Christian Gramma may err in 
the way of profuse book-making. Against this 
the Christian spirit of a John opposes its final 
words of warning; the like did the Preacher 
Solomon in the Old Testament (Eccles. xii. 12), 
and also Plato in Phedrus 60. The Christian word 
of the Spirit does not aim at converting the world 
into avast library of sacred writings, but into 
the Divine House of the adorned Bride of Christ 
and of the marriage of the Bridegroom. To 
‘this end, Christian literature, with its testimony 
concerning Christ, is indeed to work, drawing 
all literature inte His service; but the more it ex- 
tends itself through the world, the more it should 
concentrate itself, shaping itself into the transpa- 
rent life-picture of the glory of God in Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The testimony of the friend of Jesus concern- 
ing his Lord and Master.—Together with the 
faithful testimony concerning Christ, the testi- 
fying disciple unconsciously immortalizes him- 
self.—And we know that his testimony is true: 
1. We know: a. we believe it, 6. we not only be- 
lieve it, we know it, c. we not only know it (in 
the sense of the world’s knowledge), we experi- 
ence it. 2. We know, concerning his testimony, 
that it is sealed with the water and blood of 
Christ. 38. That it is true: a. true in spite of all 
the objections and contradictions of the world, 
b. true in the might of the Spirit who hath over- 
come the world.—How it is impossible, and yet 
possible, to depict the glory of Christ: 1. Im- 
possible by the multitude of words, discourses 
and writings; 2. possible by the simple word of 
the Spirit concerning His great signs.—The 
evangelical life-picture of the Lord: 1. In re- 
spect of its finite form; 2. in respect of its infi- 
nite contents; 3. in respect of its New Testa- 
ment, eternally new operation. 

SrarKe: That which by grace we have re- 
ceived from God and done for the honor of God, 
we may well make known to others, taking care 
only that all boastfulness on account of our own 
persons is avoided, 1 Uor. xi. 

Bravne: “An individual once appeared on 
earth who, merely by moral omnipotence, con- 
quered remote times and founded an eternity of 
His own. It is that calm Spirit whom we call 
Jesus Curist. Only quiet teaching and quiet 
striving formed the melodies wherewith this 
higher Orpheus tamed human beasts and convert- 
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ed rocks into sanctuaries of God. And yet out of 
so divine a life,—as it were, out of a thirty years’ 
war against a perverse, insensible people,—we 
are familiar with but afew weeks. What transac- 
tions, what words of His may have been swal- 
lowed up from our knowledge before He became 
acquainted with the four writers of His history, 
those men by nature so dissimilar! © If, then, out 
of so divine a life-book only scattered leaves have 
fluttered to us, so that perhaps greater deeds and 
words of that life are forgotten (?) than were 
detailed, repine not, nor pass judgment over the 
ship-wreck of little works and men, but recog- 
nize in that Christianity which nevertheless 
blossomed afterwards, the fulness with which the 
(All) Spirit yearly suffers the perishing blossoms 
to exceed in number those that thrive, without 
therefore forfeiting a future spring”-> (Jean 
Paul). 

ScHLEIERMACHER: ‘Fora long time there has 
been a fable current among men, and even in these 
days it is (still) frequently heard; unbelief in- 
vented it, and little faith receives it. Thus it 
runs: ‘ There shall come a time, and perhaps it is 
already here, when His right shall befall even 
this Jesus of Nazareth. Every human memory 
is fruitful but for a certain period; much doth 
the human race owe to Him, great things hath 
God accomplished by Him, yet He was but one 
of us, and His hour of oblivion, too, must. strike. 
If He was in earnest in desiring to make the 
world absolutely free, He must likewise have 
willed to make it free from Himself, that God 
might be all in all. Then men would not only 
perceive that they have strength enough in them- 
selves to fulfil the divine will, but in the true 
understanding of the same, they would be able to. 
exceed His measure, if they did but wish. Yes, 
only when the Christian name is forgotten, shall 
a universal kingdom of love and truth arise, in 
which no germ more of enmity shall lie, such as 
has been sown from the beginning betwixt those 
that believe on this Jesus and the rest of the chil- 
dren of men.’ But it shall not be realized,—this 
fable; since the days of His flesh, the Redeemer’s 
image has been indelibly stamped on the race of 
man! Even though the letter might perish, 
which is holy only because it preserves us the 
image, the image itself shall last for ever; too 
deeply is it graven upon men ever to be effaced, 
and what the disciple said, shall always be truth: 
‘Lord, whither shall we go? Thou alone hast 
words of eternal life!’ ”’ 

Hevusner: The pernicious making and reading 
of books has been greatly prejudicial to the read- 
ing of the Book of Life, and to the Christian life. 
Luther himself on this account often wished his 
books done away with, Works i. 1938; xiv. 420; 
xv. Anh., p. 90 xxi. 1031; xxii. 85. 

Yet doubtless only in a qualified sense. The 
books of faith should promote life,—hence should 
be, as living books, strictly articulated organisms 
of life. Their foundation and aim is the Book 
of Life. This is above all true of the Holy Scrip 
tures, particularly of the Gospels, most particu- 
larly of our Gospel. 

(Craven; From Burxirr: Ver. 25. The won- 
derful activity, industry, and diligence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; He was never idle, but His 
whole life was spent in doing good. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
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[From M. Henry: Ver. 25. If it be asked 
why the gospels are not larger, it may be an- 
swered, I. It was not because they had exhausted 
their subject; II. But 1. It was not needful to 
write more; 2. It was not possible to write all; 
8. It was not advisable to write much. 

[Souarr: Vers. 24, 25. Though but little has 
been written on the life of Christ by the Evange- 
lists, that little is of more account than all thelite- 
_ature of the world, and has been more productive 
of books, as well as thoughts and deeds, than any 
number of biographies of sages and saints of 
ancient and modern times. The Gospels, and 
the Bible generally, rise like Mount Ararat 
high above the flood of literature; they are the 
sacred library for all nations, the literary sanc- 
tuary for scholars and the common people; they 
combine word and work, letter and spirit, earth 
and heaven, time and eternity. The eloquent 
tribute of an English divine* to the influence of 
the Bible applies especially to the Gospel of John, 
and may appropriately conclude this Commen- 
tary. <‘ This collection of books has been to the 
world what no other book has ever been to a na- 
tion. States have been founded on its principles. 
Kings rule by a compact based on it. Men hold 
the Bible in their hands when they prepare to 
give solemn evidence affecting life, death, or 
property; the sick man is almost afraid to die 
unless the Book be within reach of his hands; 








the battle-ship goes into action with one on board 
whose office is to expound it; its prayers, its psalms 
are the language which we use when we speak to 
God; eighteen centuries have found no holier, no 
diviner language. If ever there has been a 
prayer or a hymn enshrined in the heart of a 
nation, you are sure to find its basis in the Bi- 
ble. There is no new religious idea given to the 
world, but it is merely the development of some- 
thing given in the Bible. The very translation 
of it has fixed language and settled idioms of 
speech. Germany and England speak as they 
speak because the Bible was translated. It has 
made the most illiterate peasant more familiar 
with the history, customs, and geography of 
ancient Palestine, than with the localities of his 
own country. Men who know nothing of the 
Grampians, of Snowdon, or of Skiddaw, are at 
home in Zion, the lake of Gennesaret, or among 
the rills of Carmel. People who know little about 
London know by heart the places in Jerusalem, 
where those blessed feet trod which were nailed 
to the Cross. Men who know nothing of the 
architecture of a Christian cathedral, can yet tell 
you all about the pattern of the Holy Temple. 
Even this shows us the influence of the Bible. 
The orator holds a thousand men for half-an-hour 
breathless—a thousand men as one, listening to 
his single word. But this Word of God has held 
a thousand nations for thrice a thousand years 
spell-bound; held them by an abiding power, 


* [The Rey. F. Robertson, the late gifted preacher of| ¢Vem the universality of its truth; and we feel it 


Brighton, in a sermon on Inspiration.] 


to be no more a collection of books, but the 
Book.’’] 
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